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COMPLETION  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME 


Our  "Patrons,"  as  the  phrase  used  to  be,  aud  our  contributors,  will 
both  please  to  accept  our  thanks  for  their  increasing  appreciation  of  each 
other. 

Nearly  all  that  we  said  in  the  customary  fonnalities  at  the  close  of  the 
first  volume  might  be  here  repeated,  with  additional  self-congratulations 
about  our  abundant  success  hitherto,  and  our  "  brilliant  prospects  "  for 
the  future.  But  these  glittei-ing  generalities  are  pretty  well  understood 
and  taken  for  granted.  We  may  say  in  all  modesty  and  with  suitable 
deference  to  the  daily  and  weekly  critics  whd  sit  in  judgment  upon  our 
"  articles,"  that  if  these  have  not  all  been  perfect  models  of  excellence, 
we  shall  be  delighted  if  our  critics  will  send  us  better  ones ;  and  when- 
ever we  are  guilty  of  rejecting  better  articles  than  we  print,  w^e  shall  be 
thankful  for  such  information  as  will  lead  to  the  correction  of  the  abuse. 

It  is  needless  for  us  to  make  new  and  glowing  proclamations  of  the 
brilliant  things  we  are  going  to  do.  The  advertisement  of  our  next 
volume  mentions  some  of  the  contents  and  some  of  the  writers  for  that 
volume ;  and  our  readers  in  future,  as  heretofore,  will  judge  us  by  our 
fruits. 

A  few  suggestions  to  conti-ibutors  arc  given  on  the  next  page. 

The  growing  activity  and  cosmopolitanism  of  the  American  mind  is 
daily  indicated  by  the  excellent  papers,  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  which 
we  receive.  The  very  excellence  of  many  of  these  essays,  especially  those 
giving  sketches  of  travel  and  adventure,  is  a  constant  source  of  concern 
to  the  editor — an  embarrassment  of  riches^for  three  magazines  like  ouro 
could  not  contain  all  that  we  receive  that  is  well  worthy  of  publication. 

But  let  no  one  be  deterred  from  sending  us  their  best  things.  We 
aim  at  a  prompt  and  liberal  appreciation  of  all  good  magazine  literature, 
without  partiality,  or  any  question  as  to  the  personality  or  the  fame  of  the 
writer.    Both  our  readers  and  our  "  best  writers  "  n\ay  be  assured  that 


Tiii  To  COXTKIBCTOBS. 

we  are  always  ready  to  make  them  "  mutual  fi-iends ; "  and  that  brigiit, 

LIVELY,   SENSIBLE,   ENTERTAINIXG,   and    INSTRUCTIVE   "READING   MATTER" 

Stands  a  good  chance  for  mutually  profitable  use  when  it  is  sent  to  the 
editor  of  PutJiam^s  Magazine. 


TO  CONTRIBUTORS. 


Articles  on  all  subjects  of  litk  interest,  from  writers  l^nown  or  upkDown,  short  rather 
than  long,  terse  and  clear  and  crisp  in  stvle,  will  always  receive  prompt  consideration. 

New  and  significant  facts  and  experiences  arc  bettor  than  mere  disquuitions  and  essays. 
Such,  to  be  used,  must  be  yeky  well  done. 

Good  short  stones  und  poems  are  warmly  welcomed. 

All  articles  will  be  promptly  examined  and  reported  on,  and  if  not  used,  returned  on 
receipt  of  the  necessary  stamps. 

The  best  way  to  prejNire  manuscript  is  to  write  on  small  NOTE  paper,  (not  on  foolscap,) 
and  to  nuul  it  in  a  flat  package  rather  than  a  roll. 

There  must  often  be  long  delay  in  using  an  accepted  MS.,  and  changeB  in  the  course  of 
events  occasionally  prevent  the  use  of  a  MS.  oven  after  its  acceptance.  Such  cases  require  a 
just  indulgence  from  the  author. 

The  publisher's  statement  that  a  theme  proposed  to  him  would  furnish,  if  properly  treated, 
a  good  article  for  the  Magazine,  is  not  a  pledge  to  accept  the  article  prepared  in  consequence, 
even  if  further  alterations  should  be  made  by  the  author. 
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THE   MURAL  PAINTINGS  OF  POMPEn. 


One  who  is  familiar  with  the  remains 
of  ancient  art  and  the  traces  of  ancient 
life,  in  Italy  and  Greece,  and  the  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean — who  knows  the 
Baths  of  Titos  and  Caracalla,  the  Par- 
thenon, the  temple  of  Phigagia,  and 
even  the  almost  forgotten  cities  of  Lyda 
ai\d  Caria— will  find  that  a  new  experi- 
ence awaits  him  at  Pompeii.  However 
close  may  have  been  his  observations, 
however  thorough  his  studies,  all  that 
he  has  learned  becomes  poor  and  scanty 
bj  contrast  with  the  wealth  of  knowl- 
edge which  the  unburied  Vesuvian  city 
now  gives  to  the  day.  Sitting  on  the 
steps  of  the  Parthenon,  and  looking 
over  the  ruins  of  the  structures  of 
Phidias  and  Ictinus  to  the  ever-young 
and  unchanging  features  of  the  immor- 
tal Attic  landscape,  one  may  bring  the 
Grecian  era  nearer;  but  when  one 
stands  where  the  chief  thoroughfares 
of  Pompeii  cross,  and  sees  Vesuvius 
over  walls  still  gay  with  frescoes,  doors 
still  surmounted  by  the  symbols  of 
trade  and  traffic,  and  taverns,  where  the 
empty  amphorae  keep  their  place  under 
the  marble  counters,  the  life  of  the  city, 
in  its  simplest  and  commonest  details,  be- 
comes a  thiog  of  yesterday.  It  impresses 
one  like  a  miracle — or  rather,  let  us  say, 
a  Providential  deposit  of  the  most  hon- 
est and  intelli^blo,  because  undesigned. 


records  of  a  period  which  could  have 
reached  us  in  no  other  way. 

Pompeii  is,  indeed,  a  priceless  treas- 
ury of  the  annals  of  an  ancient  city,  and 
if  from  this  one  we  cannot  learn  all,  we 
at  least  come  away  with  an  instinct 
sharpened  by  positive  knowledge,  and 
we  begin  to  gpiess,  not  blindly  as  here- 
tofore, but  by  repeating,  modifying,  and 
expanding  the  facts  we  have  gathered. 
It  is  a  veritable  Rosetta  stone,  a  key 
which  expounds  the  domestic  and  pub 
lie  life  of  the  ancients,  making  their 
hieroglyphics  in  art  and  literature  an 
intelligible  language  to  us.  Such  a 
mine  of  intelligence  belongs  not  to 
Italy,  but  to  that  world  of  newer  civili 
zation  which  is  built  upon  the  ashes  of 
the  Past.  There  is  not  a  house  or  shop, 
even  of  the  most  insignificant  trades- 
man or  artificer,  which  does  not  keep 
for  us  some  revelation  of  the  habits  of 
its  occupant.  Since  the  Cavalier  Fiorelh 
has  directed  the  excavations,  a  thousand 
minute  relics,  or  signs,  hitherto  lost,  arc 
preserved.  The  hollow  ashes  give  back 
the  forms  and  garments  of  the  flying 
citizens  who  were  smothered  in  the 
streets  and  passages ;  the  charred  wood, 
replaced  by  exactly  similar  posts  and 
beams,  restores  for  us  the  hanging  bal- 
conies, and  the  roofs  shading  the  atria 
and  peristyles ;  even  the  kitchens  and 
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ovens  yield  up  their  deserted  loaves 
and  viands,  and  the  bronze  water-jars 
keep  their  onevaporated  contents. 

A  single  illustration  will  serve  to 
show  the  difference  between  the  former 
and  the  present  mode  of  conducting  the 
excavations.  Here  let  me  say  that  the 
Bourbons  have  already  been  engaged 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  with 
long  intervals  of  neglect,  in  the  disin- 
terment of  Pompeii,  and  that  not  more 
than  two  fifths  of  the  city  have  yet  been 
laid  bare.  The  first  excavations  were 
not  only  so  rudely  made  that  many 
slight  and  delicate  articles  were  lost,  but 
much  else  was  either  disfigured  or  sto- 
len, from  the  carelessness  with  which 
the  ruins  were  guarded.  Tlie  reign  of 
Murat,  whatever  it  might  have  been 
politically,  was  auspicious  for  Pompeii, 
and  the  work  of  excavation  began  to 
assume  an  ordered  and  intelligent  sys- 
tem. Nevertheless  the  excavation  was 
still  carried  on,  and  until  very  recently, 
by  vertical  sections,  and  thus,  in  remov- 
ing the  mass  of  ashes  and  lapillro,  the 
walls,  covered  with  the  debris  of  the 
wooden  upper  stories,  often  tumbled 
down  in  fragments  before  they  could  1x5 
strengthened.  Neither  was  any  atten- 
tion given  to  the  hollow  moulds  left  by 
fragile  objects,  which  the  heat  of  the 
ashes  had  destroyed  while  retaining 
tlieir  shape.  The  recklessness  and  neg- 
lect of  the  former  century  was  avoided, 
but  the  hand  which  led  the  work  was 
not  yet  directed  by  feeling  and  con- 
science. 

The  true  hand  has  at  last  been  found. 
Witliin  the  lust  ten  or  fiftet'n  years,  since 
the  Cavalier  Piorelli  has  been  entnisted 
with  the  direction  of  the  labors,  they 
have  been  so  conducted  as  to  destroy 
tlie  least  i)Ossible,  and  i)reserve  the  most 
possible.  The  Italian  Government  c^n 
afford  but  sixty  thousand  francs  a-ycar 
(which,  however,  is  very  much  more 
tlian  the  Bourbons  expended)  for  the 
work,  so  that  only  from  thirty  to  forty 
laborers  can  be  ste^idily  employed ;  but 
if  the  excavations  advance  slowly,  they 
advance  regularly  and  save  what  tlujy 
reveal.  The  ashes  arc  now  removed  in 
horizontal  sections,  beginning  at    the 


top,  and  the  walls  can  thus  b( 
ened  as  they  arc  laid  bare,  ] 
not  only,  in  many  cases,  the 
ment  of  the  upper  chambers,  I 
is  of  much  more  import^ince- 
coes  which  adorned  the  rooi 
Row  many  of  these  latter  treai 
been  stolen,  wantonly  destroy 
by  exposure  to  the  weather,  w 
conjecture.  Tliose  wliich  rer 
a  collection  uniriue  of  its  ki 
world,  and  of  inestimable  val 
insight  which  it  gives  us  inl 
pictorial  art. 

Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
they  have  furnished  many 
statues,  cannot  l)e  said  to  hav< 
our  knowledge  of  the  char 
excellence  of  ancient  sculptu 
being  the  art  which  endures 
the  material  in  which  it  wo 
nor  Time,  nor  natural  convuli 
not  so  thoroughly  destroy  itj 
ments,  that  the  Future  does  n 
a  tolerable  legacy.  These  cit 
illustrate  for  us  the  richness  oi 
in  noble  works.  They  have 
the  exquisite  Narcissus,  the 
Faun,  the  Apollo,  the  portn 
of  the  Balbi,  the  Alexander,  t 
us,  and  a  host  of  minor  wor 
which  belong  to  schools  and  a 
in  styles  with  which  we  ar 
familiar.  They  arc  enrichui 
not  revelations.  IMichel  Angt 
stood  the  excellences  of  anticj 
ture  as  well  Jis  any  artist  of  on 

The  walls  of  Pompeii,  how 
us,  by  almost  a  miracle,  certa 
edge  of  an  art  which  may  b 
have  been  known  to  us  only 
tion.  From  the  perishable  ] 
painting,  even  in  fresco,  its  n 
ble  form,  the  world  could  n( 
hoped  to  i>osseps  a  single  8i)t 
the  pictorial  art  of  the  Gi 
Romans,  but  for  the  singular  c 
design)  by  which  they  have 
served.  Let  the  reader  ima 
not  a  single  antique  statue  or 
were  known  to  us,  and  that- 
not  say  the  Laocoon,  and  the 
and  the  Venus  of  Milo,  but — t 
works  of  sculpture  were  sud 
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humed  I  what  wonder,  what  joy,  what 
knowledge  would  thereby  be  given  to 
the  world !  Pompeii  has  wrought  this 
miracle  for  painting.  What  we  pre- 
viously knew  was  confined  chiefly  to 
those  arabesque  decorations  of  the  Baths 
of  Titus,  which  were  the  delight  of 
Raphael  (his  only  models,  after  Perugi- 
no  and  Masaccio),  and  to  a  few  frag- 
ments of  mutilated  fresco,  all  rather 
illustrative  of  decorative  art  than  paint- 
ing. It  had  become  a  conventional  idea 
with  scholars,  that,  in  spite  «of  Apclles 
and  Zeuxis  and  Protogenes,  the  Greeks 
were  very  indifferent  painters.  Their 
coloring,  it  was  surmised,  was  crude 
and  flashy :  they  had  no  comprehension 
of  perspective  or  foreshortening,  and 
their  drawing  might  be  estimated  by 
that  upon  the  sepulchral  vases  and  urns. 
To  one  who  has  been  fed  with  these 
conjectures,  which  have  been  asserted 
80  frequently  and  so  positively  that 
they  are  still  generally  believed,  the 
walls  of  Pompeii  will  indeed  be  a  reve- 
lation. 

The  value  of  the  specimens  already 
rescued  is  more  than  their  artistic  char- 
acter. Not  being  portable,  they  were 
executed  on  the  spot,  and  for  the  most 
part  by  local  artists.  Pompeii  was  but 
a  third-rate  city;  it  had  nearly  been 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  ten  years 
previous  to  its  entombment,  and  the 
most  of  its  frescoes  must  have  been 
painted  during  that  period  of  restora- 
tion. It  cannot  be  supposed  that,  when 
Rome  was  most  luxurious,  and  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  were  cover- 
ed with  magnificent  towns,  artists  of 
established  fame  could  be  spared  for  a 
place  so  unimportant  as  Pompeii.  What 
we  now  possess  cannot,  therefore,  be 
considered  as  more  than  the  ordinary 
art  of  the  age ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  a 
basis  of  clear  knowledge  in  regard  to 
modes  of  painting,  treatment  of  sub- 
jects, and  skill  in  the  various  techni- 
calities of  the  art.  In  this  respect,  the 
mural  paintings  of  Pompeii  are  as  sat- 
isfactory, as  would  be  a  collection  of 
antique  statues,  which  did  not  include 
the  master-pieces,  in  regard  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  ancient  sculpture.    Having 


an  average  of  manner  and  skill,  we  can 
easily  project  upwards  as  well  as  down- 
wards. 

I  believe  there  is  no  evidence  wha^ 
ever  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  painters 
were  acquainted  with^oil  as  a  vehicle  for 
color.  Oil,  as  Ruskin  truly  says,  alone 
comes  near  to  Nature  in  its  opaque 
lights  and  its  transparent  shadows, 
while  in  practical  use  it  is  more  facile 
and  free  than  any  other  material.  We 
can,  therefore,  in  fairness  to  the  Pom- 
peiian  painters,  only  contrast  them  with 
such  artists  as  work  in  fresco  or  tem- 
pera, or,  perhaps,  that  form  of  encaustic 
painting  which  has  been  recently  re- 
vived in  Germany.  The  depth,  strength, 
and  brilliancy  of  a  picture  in  oils  on 
canvas  cannot  possibly  be  obtained  by 
these  earlier  methods.  The  ancients, 
undoubtedly,  had  their  detached  pic- 
tures upon  wood  or  canvas,  and  the 
most  famous  works  of  the  great  artists 
could  thus  be  bought,  sold,  and  trans- 
ferred from  place  to  place.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  such  pictures  exhibited  the 
triumphs  of  their  genius,  and  that  the 
mural  painters  were  an  inferior  class  of 
artists.  So  much  the  higher,  then,  must 
the  ancient  painters  rise  in  our  estima- 
tion, when  we  find  that  the  latter  class, 
whose  works  we  can  now  judge,  under- 
stood drawing,  color,  perspective,  and 
(to  a  certain  extent)  chiar*  oscuro. 

Many  fine  pictures  must  have  been 
lost  by  the  action  of  the  weather,  since 
the  first  private  dwellings  of  Pompeii 
were  opened.  Others  have  been  greatly 
damaged  by  neglect,  while,  incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  some  were  wantonly 
destroyed,  in  former  years,  because  it 
was  diflScult  or  expensive  to  detach 
them  from  the  walls !  At  present,  every 
picture  of  value  whicli  is  unearthed  is 
carefully  sawed  from  the  walls,  secured  . 
in  a  solid  frame,  and  transported  to  the 
National  Museum  (formerly  the  Mnseo 
Borbonico)  at  Naples.  It  is  singular 
that  Pompeii  itself  should  not  only 
have  given  the  hint,  but  also  the 
method,  of  transferring  and  preserving 
frescoes.  In  the  Temple  of  Venus,  ad- 
joining the  chief  Forum  of  the  city, 
there  is  still  a  picture  to  be  seen,  in  one 
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of  the  chambers -occupied  by  the  priests 
— a  fresco  representing  Bacchus  pouring 
a  goblet  of  wine  over  his  panther,  while 
he  leans  upon  the  shoulder  of  Silenus, 
who  plays  the  lyre.  A  close  inspection 
of  this  picture  revealed  the  fact  that  it 
had  been  transferred  from  a  former 
building,  and  was  fastened  in  its  place 
by  iron  clamps;  and,  further,  that  in 
making  the  transfer,  a  space  was  left  for 
the  circulation  of  air  at  its  back,  in 
order  to  preserve  it  from  possible  injury 
from  damp.  The  Pompciiau  paintings 
are  now  arranged  in  the  same  manner 
on  the  walls  of  the  Museum  at  Naples. 

The  pictures  on  these  walls,  including 
the  decorative  arabesques,  and  those 
which  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in 
situ,  in  the  houses  of  Pompeii,  will 
mimber  nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  thousand. 
In  Naples  they  form  a  marvellous  gal- 
lery of  antique  painting,  which  has  not, 
and  cannot  have,  its  like  in  the  world. 
One  truly  feels,  tliere, 

"  Like  some  watcher  of  the  Bkioa 
When  a  new  plnnet  avrims  into  his  ken — " 

80  rich,  so  varied,  so  entirely  satisfactory 
in  regard  to  method  and  treatment,  are 
the  pictures.  From  mere  decorative 
fonns — that  mingling  of  the  graceful 
and  the  grotesque  which  has  its  own 
[peculiar  charm— to  what,  in  the  classic 
times,  must  have  been  considered  "  High 
Art,"  all  the  departments  of  painting 
are  represented.  If  landscape  remains 
in  the  background,  we  must  remember 
tliat  the  love  of  Nature,  the  fine  appre- 
ciation of  the  features  of  scenery  and 
atmosphere,  is  but  scantly  represented 
in  literature.  Art  rarely,  if  ever,  moves 
in  advance  of  letters,  in  its  aims  and  its 
achievements,  and  we  cannot  expect  to 
find  that  i)aiuted  which  existed  so  very 
dimly  and  imperfectly  in  the  tastes  of 
the  people. 

The  decorative  painting  of  Pompeii 
has  been  so  extensively  copied,  that  its 
colors  and  its  forms  are  now  tolerably 
well  known,  and  I  need  not  describe  it 
in  detail.  Its  chief  characteristic  is  the 
employment  of  a  broad,  warm  field  of 
color — generally  that  which  is  now  dis- 
tinguished as  "  Pompeiian  red  " — with 
very  gracefully  and  delicately  drawn 


ornaments  of  vines,  birds,  and  sc 
work,  disposed  in  irregular  panels, 
object  seems  to  have  been,  first,  to  Ci 
by  the  breadth  and  warmth  of 
ground-color,  and  then  to  pleasa 
occupy  the  fancy  with  light,  ca 
untangled  labyrinths  of  form.  Not! 
could  be  better  adapted  for  dome 
architecture,  and  the  wonder  is  t 
having  once  been  so  generally  emp 
ed,  it  was  ever  lost. 

The  department  of  still-lifo  is  n 
amply  illustrated.  Fish,  birds,  ga 
fruit,  and  even  drinking-vessels  t 
the  usual  fresco  decorations  of  dini 
rooms,  of  eating-houses,  and  evfen 
some  cases  of  the  kitchen  itself.  Ls 
scapes,  especially  in  combination  v 
architecture,  or  as  backgrounds  to 
ferior  figure-pieces,  are  also  frequ 
Genre  pictures,  the  existence  of  wl 
denotes  a  certain  amount  of  deve 
ment  and  taste,  are  by  no  means  r 
Of  portraits,  there  are  few,  if  any,  wl 
profess  to  have  that  exclusive  charac 
but  there  are  many  faces  and  figi 
which  betray  an  individuality  1 
could  only  have  been  derived  from 
ing  models.  Religious  and  myth 
subjects  are  the  most  numerous, 
represent  the  liighest  skill ;  repetiti 
of  the  same  subjects  enable  us  to  dc 
mine  how  far  their  treatment  was 
accordance  with  conventional  or  tr 
tional  ideas  (like  that  of  Saints  ; 
Holy  Families  in  the  Italian  Schoc 
and  in  what  particular  the  individua 
of  the  artist  expressed  itself.  This, 
highest  field  of  painting,  is  of  coi 
the  most  interesting  and  import; 
Here  we  find  the  finest  works,  whel 
original  or  copies  of  older  pictures. 

The  first  characteristic  which  stri 
the  eye  is  the  simplicity  and  breadtli 
the  larger  pictures,  and  the  arrar 
ment,  both  of  colors    and    forms, 
masses.      This  is   not  accidental, 
intentional,  in  order  to  produce  an  ef 
in  the  dim  light  in  which  they  v 
seen.     In  the  private  houses  both 
atrium  and  the  peristyle  were  roo 
except    the   square  aperture  over 
impluvium  in  the  centre ;  and  tlic 
tured  walls,  therefore,  did  not  recei^ 
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fourth  part  of  the  light  under  which 
they  are  now  seen.  There  is  eyidence 
that  some  of  them  were  only  designed 
to  he  seen  hy  artificial  light  The 
ancients  understood  the  secrets  of  effect 
so  well — so  much  better  than  we  do,  in 
fact — that  we  must  not  suppose  they 
painted  without  special  reference  to  the 
conditions  under  which  the  picture 
would  be  seen.  The  walls  were  lighted 
principally  from  above,  which  would 
also  require  a  particular  disposition  of 
the  shadows.  For  the  same  reason  fine 
gradations  of  tints  could  not  be  employ- 
ed, since  they  could  not  be  clearly  seen. 
The  picture  must  be  simple,  painted  in 
few  but  harmonious  colors,  and  especial- 
ly those  which  attract  light  When  one 
is  acquainted  with  this  circumstance,  he 
is  not  surprised  at  the  predominance  of 
the  reds  and  yellowa 

Ck>utare  says  he  has  ascertained,  by 
careful  examination  of  pictures,  that 
the  Venetian  artists  had  each  a  favorite 
base,  or  g^round-color,  upon  which  he 
relied  to  give  tone  to  his  picture —that 
Titian^s  base,  for  example,  was  amber, 
Giorgione's  golden,  and  that  of  Paul. 
Veronese  silver-gray.     The  Pompeiian 
painters  seem  to  have  adopted  the  same 
principle,  and   perhaps    amber  would 
nearly  express  the  prevailing  tone  of 
their  pictures.     The  walls  appear  to 
have  been  painted  alfresco,  for  the  most 
part,  with  their  decorative  borders  and 
panels,  the  latter  being  left  for  the  paint- 
ings to  be  afterwards  added  in  tempera. 
•    I  believe  the  vehicle  which  they  used — 
whether  glue,  wax,  resin,  or  albumen — 
has  not   been   positively  ascertained. 
Fortunately  we  have  their  colors  out  of 
the  shops,  as  they  were  sold  for  use — all 
mineral,    comprising   the    earths   and 
odires  still  employed,  with  lapis  lazuli 
forbliie. 

There  are,  of  course,  great  differences 
^  the  execution  of  many  of  the  pictures. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  some  are  weak 
(and  probably  cheap)  copies  of  good 
works,  like  those  Assumptions  and 
Nativities  which  tourists  are  wont  to 
purchase  in  Italy  at  the  present  day. 
Others  as  certainly  show  the  hand  of  an 
independent    artist,    and    the    figures 


breathe  life  from  every  limb.  With  the 
exception  of  Giotto  and  Masaccio,  I  find 
no  such  power  of  expression  in  the  Ital- 
ian artists  before  Baphael,  as  in  the 
Medea,  the  Achilles,  and  the  Theseus 
of  the  Pompeiian  walls.  Although 
there  are  few  figures  wherein  certain 
minor  details  are  not  faulty,  the  masses 
are  so  boldly  and  beautifully  drawn, 
the  grouping  so  symmetrically  balanced, 
and  the  heads  and  eyes  so  spirited,  thai 
the  total  effect  is  truly  admirable.  Each 
picture  tells  its  own  story  in  the  direct- 
est  way :  nothing  is  introduced — scarce 
ly  the  simplest  furniture — which  has 
not  a  right  to  be  there.  In  short,  so 
much  skill  and  knowledge  are  displayed 
that  we  are  forced  to  suppose  that  fi^ 
quent  faults  of  omission — as  in  compl&> 
tion  wanting  to  figures  in  the  back- 
ground— were  not  occasioned  either  by 
ignorance  or  carelessness,  but  so  left 
because  they  could  not  be  observed  in 
the  shadowed  rooms  where  the  pictures 
were  painted. 

The  landscapes,  I  have  said,  are  in- 
ferior-; but  the  manipulation  also  shows 
them  to  have  been  the  work  of  inferior 
artists.  That  landscape-paintings  were 
popular  at  that  period,  we  know  from 
the  letters  of  Pliny,  who  not  only 
praises,  but  describes,  the  works  of  a 
certain  Ludius.  In  Pompeii,  however, 
the  artists  appear  to  have  been  mostly 
Greek  ("  Alexandros  of  Athens  "  being 
the  only  name  that  has  descended  to 
us),  and  mythological  pictures,  in  the 
manner  of  what  was  then  the  Greek 
school,  were  the  prevailing  taste.  In 
fact,  the  position  which  the  landscapes 
generally  occupy  on  the  walls  denotes 
that  a  lesser  value  was  attached  to 
them.  Many  are  rude  sketches  of  a 
temple  and  tree,  with  the  sea  or  a 
mountain  as  background;  others  arc 
islands  or  shores,  crowded  with  archi- 
tecture. In  the  latter  there  is  not  much 
perspective,  either  linear  or  aerial,  but 
the  temples  are  executed  with  a  certain 
degree  of  care,  while  the  trees  and  rocks 
have  been  slighted.  One  exception  is  a 
view  of  a  rocky  landscape,  with  shep- 
herds, the  background  being  a  moun^ 
ain,  with  a  winding  row  of  cypresses. 
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Here  the  forms  are  more  carefully  studi- 
ed, the  coloring  is  warm  and  harmoni- 
ous, and  the  sentiment  of  the  scene  is 
delicately  felt  and  expressed. 

The  largest  landscape  yet  discovered 
measures  ten  feet  by  eight — which  ap- 
proaches the  colossal  proportions  of 
some  of  our  own  painters.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  illustrations  of  Homer, 
a  class  which  might  be  called  mytho- 
logical landscape,  where  the  scenery  is 
adapted  to  the  story  told  by  the  figures. 
These  are  much  superior  to  the  archi- 
tectural pieces. 

The  field  of  genro-painting  is  also 
richly  illustrated,  in  all  its  branches — 
the  comic,  the  purely  fanciful,  the  home- 
ly and  realistic— and  it  includes  some 
of  the  most  interesting  specimens  of  the 
art.  One  of  the  pictures  represents  a 
female-painter  in  her  studio,  copying  a 
hermes  of  Bacchus  upon  a  tablet  which 
rests  on  an  easel,  while  some  of  her 
friends  or  admirers  are  watching  the 
process.  Another  is  a  scene  in  a  thea- 
tre, where  a  comedy  is  being  acted  by 
performers  in  masks.  Another  is  a  four- 
wheeled  wine-cart,  stopping  at  the  door 
of  a  tavern  to  fill  the  empty  amphorae. 
There  are,  also,  a  school  in  which  a  bad 
boy  is  being  flogged,  rope-dancers  and 
hariequins,  jolly  tavern-scenes,  and  illus- 
trations of  country-life. 

A  single  head,  of  cabinet  size,  belong- 
ing to  this  class,  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  things  I  ever  saw.  It  rep- 
resents a  girl,  dressed  as  a  Muse,  hold- 
ing her  tablets  in  one  hand,  while  with 
the  other  she  thoughtfully  touches  her 
lips  with  the  point  of  the  stylus.  The 
fjB^ce  is  perfectly  abstracted,  and  the  soft, 
gleaming  eyes  look  at  you  without  see- 
ing you.  A  smile  has  just  left  her  lips, 
and  it  is  a  pleasant  fancy  for  which  she 
pauses  to  find  the  proper  words.  It 
might  be  a  young  Sappho,  or  a  Lesbia 
writing  to  Catullus.  Drawing,  coloring, 
and  expression  are  alike  admirable,  and 
I  scarcely  know  a  single  head  by  any 
later  artist  which  I  would  sooner  pos- 
sess. 

The  series  of  dancing-figures  on  red 
or  black  panels  is  known  all  over  the 
world.     The   reproductions,  however, 


are  invariably  too  sharp  in  drawing, 
and  too  gaudy  in  coloring,  and  there- 
fore do  not  faidy  represent  the  grace 
and  richness  of  the  originals.  They 
were  not  intended  to  be  seen  close  at 
hand:  the  features  and  finer  folds  of 
the  drapery  only  appear  when  you  step 
back  three  or  four  paces.  Moreover, 
they  abound  in  exquisite  half-tints, 
which  the  copyists  generally  overlook 
or  neglect.  Whatever  faults  there  may 
be  in  the  drawing  of  these  figures, 
scarcely  one  of  which  is  faultless,  all 
are  fi*ee,  soaring,  elastic — all  bound  or 
fiy,  as  if  by  an  independent  life  of  their 
own.  Ko  line  is  stiff  or  ungraceful,  no 
figure  repeats  the  other,  and  the  spirit 
and  invention  displayed  in  them  seem 
to  be  really  inexhaustible. 

Here  Thorwaldsen  found  the  hint  for 
his  "  Sale  of  the  Loves ;  ^  the  Pompeiian 
picture  is  identical  in  design.  Many 
of  the  paintings,  indeed,  fh>m  their 
grace,  simplicity,  and  fireedom,  and  the 
fact  of  the  figures  being  represented 
nearly  upon  the  same  plane,  might  be 
converted  into  bas-relie&.  I  found  that 
the  principal  mistake  in  drawing  con- 
sisted in  making  the  head  and  trunk 
much  longer  than  the  legs.  Nearly  all 
the  second-rate  Pompeiian  artists  seem- 
ed to  have  taken  the  umbilicus  for  the 
central  point  of  the  body,  instead  of  the 
base  of  the  pelvis.  This  is  a  proportion 
which  is  often  approached  in  Nature, 
but  it  is  never  agreeable  to  the  eye. 
Among  the  working  classes,  especially, 
the  thighs  and  upper  arms  are  generally 
too  short,  and  the  trunk  too  long,  for 
beauty.  In  pictures  of  the  better  class 
this  fault  does  not  exist 

I  can  only  describe  a  few  of  the 
mythological  subjects,  and  rather  for 
the  purpose  of  suggesting  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  treated  by  the  art- 
ists, than  with  any  hope  of  representing 
in  words  their  commingled  grace  and 
repose,  and  the  purity  and  harmony  of 
their  coloring.  They  are  of  all  propor- 
tions, from  small  cabinet  to  life  size. 
Some  subjects,  such  as  Perseus  and 
Andromeda,  the  flight  of  Phiyxus  and 
Helle,  Mars  and  Yenus,  Medea,  Achilles, 
and  llieseus,  are  repeated  frequently, 
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bat  are  always  yaried  in  the  representa- 
tion. The  figores  exhibit  a  freedom  and 
variety  of  posture  which  is  remarkable, 
and  which  betrays,  at  least,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  human  form. 

One  of  the  most  striking  pictures  is  a 
single  figure  of  Medea,  meditating  re- 
venge. She  stands  in  a  somewhat  list- 
less attitude*,  with  hanging  arms  and 
hands  clasped  around  the  hilt  of  the 
sheathed  sword.  Her  head  is  turned  to 
one  side,  and  the  face  powerfhUy  ex- 
presses the  conflict  of  her  passions. 
Nothing  could  be  simpler  or  more  effect- 
ive. Welcker  considers  this  picture  a 
copy  of  a  celebrated  original  by  Timo- 
machos  of  Byzantium. 

There  is  another  picture,  representing 
the  sacrifice  of  Iphlgenia,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  be,  if  not  a  copy,  at  least  a 
suggestion,  of  the  famous  picture  of 
Timanthes.  There  are*  but  fiye  figures, 
yet  the  story  lA  told  with  a  pathos  and 
force  which  still  touches  the  beholder. 
In  the  centre  of  the  picture  Iphigenia  is 
held  in  the  arms  of  Ulysses  and  Mene- 
lans :  on  the  right  stands  Calchas,  with 
the  knife  in  his  hand;  on  the  left 
Agamemnon,  his  veiled  head  betraying 
his  grief.  The  background  is  a  bright 
sea  and  sky.  Iphigenia  does  not  strug- 
gle, but  lifts  her  hands  imploringly.  To 
her  body  is  given  a  soft,  clear  carnation- 
tint,  while  the  limbs  of  Ulysses  and 
Mendaus  are  a  ruddy  brown. 

But  perhaps  the  finest  specimen  of 
color  is  the  glorious  picture  of  the 
Centaur  Chiron  teaching  the  young 
Achilles  to  play  upon  the  lyre.  The 
boy,  naked  and  of  perfect  form,  stands 
between  the  fore-legs  of  the  Centaur, 
who  is  seated  upon  his  hind-legs,  while 
hisiStrong  breast  and  head  tower  grand- 
ly over  his  pupil,  behind  and  beyond 
whom  he  holds  the  lyre,  his  right  arm 
half  embracing  him  as  he  strikes  the 
wires  with  the  plectrum.  Achilles  is 
golden-bright  and  fair  with  inmiortal 
beauty :  Chiron  is  dusky  and  in  shadow, 
except  his  head,  shoulder,  and  right 
ann,  which  the  light  touches  with  a 
warm,  bronze-like  tint.  The  boy's  fea- 
tnres  express  intense  pride  and  aspira- 
tion, yet  he  is  for  the  moment  subdued 


into  attention.  The  Centaur,  at  once 
grave  and  tender,  betrays  the  struggle 
of  a  tragic  double  existence  in  his  fur- 
rowed brow  and  deep-set,  moumflil  eyes. 
His  equine  part — as  in  every  Centaur 
represented  in  the  collection— is  aston- 
ishingly small :  it  is  the  head  and  trunk 
of  a  large  man  united  to  the  body  of  a 
Shetland  pony.  The  background  of 
the  picture  is  a  piece  of  richly  decorated 
architecture. 

Within  the  last  year  or  two  a  picture 
of  Theseus  in  the  Labyrinth  has  been 
exhumed  and  added  to  the  Museum. 
The  hero  is  of  life-dze,  nude,  and  admir- 
ably drawn.  At  his  feet  lies  the  Mino- 
taur, somewhat  foreshortened,  while  a 
crowd  of  gratefld  and  graceftd  youths 
press  around  the  deliverer,  clasping  his 
knees,  kissing  his  hands,  and  in  other 
lively  ways  expressing  their  joy.  Here 
is  nothing  of  the  stifihess  of  Byzantine 
and  early  Italian  art  The  figures  move 
or  rest  without  constraint,  and  there  are 
some  of  the  youths  who  even  suggest 
the  splendid  impetuosity  of  Tintoretto. 
The  more  one  studies  this  and  the  other 
equal  Pompeiian  pictures,  the  more  one 
feels  that  the  Painting  of  the  ancients 
was  worthy  to  be  set  beside  their  Sculp- 
ture. 

The  parting  of  Achilles  and  Briseis  is 
another  of  the  more  important  pictures, 
although  preserved  in  a  very  damaged 
state.  The  weeping  Briseis  is  led  forth 
by  Patroclus,  while  Achilles,  seated  in 
front  of  his  tent,  gives  the  order  to 
deliver  her  into  the  hands  of  the 
heralds.  There  is  a  wonderful  conten- 
tion of  the  emotions  of  love,  anger,  and 
regret  in  his  countenance,  and  it  is  difii- 
cult  to  say  which  is  predominant. 
Among  the  other  more  striking  com- 
positions I  may  mention  Hercules  find- 
ing his  son  Telephus,  who  is  sitting  on 
the  ground,  suckled  by  a  doe,  together 
with  another  where  the  son  stands  at 
his  father's  knee,  and  reaches  a  green 
bough  to  his  gentle  foster-mother.  A 
noticeable  characteristic  of  all  these 
pictures  is  the  ease,  simplicity,  and 
naturalness  with  which  the  story  is 
told.  All  is  unforced  and  effortless; 
the  figures  seem  to  have  grown  in  some 
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joyous,  sportiyo  mood  of  the  artist,  and 
therefore  their  failings  suggest  rather 
wilful  indolence  on  his  part  than  want 
of  power.  In  this  respect  they  differ 
remarkably  from  those  works  which 
mark  the  revival  of  painting,  in  Italy 
and  Germany.  In  the  latter,  we  have 
serious,  passionate  effort,  finding  its 
way  slowly,  and  sometimes  by  agonic 
ing  energy,  towards  form  and  color,  and 
the  speech  which  grows  from  them :  in 
the  former,  wc  feel  only  the  easy  play 
of  a  dexterous  hand  and  an  inexhausti- 
ble fancy. 

How  sunny,  and  cheerful,  and  alive 
with  the  spirit  of  imperishable  beauty, 
are  those  halls  in  the  basement-story  of 
the  Museum,  contrasted  with  the  hag- 
gard, suffering  saints  and  tormented 
martyrs  of  later  Neapolitan  art,  in  the 
halls  above  them  I  Even  in  the  houses 
of  Pompeii,  where  the  glaring  sun  looks 
down  into  the  roofless  chambers  and 
illuminates  every  incomplete  feature 
meant  to  be  imobserved  in  the  twilight 
of  the  day,  or  the  lamp-light  of  the 
banquets,  and  every  crack  and  scale  of 
time  and  ruin,  the  pictures  exerciso  an 
undiminished  charm.  They  suggest 
wealth  and  luxury,  it  is  true,  yet  at  the 
same  time  they  speak  of  an  artistic 
culture,  so  general  and  of  so  high  a 
stamp,  that  one  knows  not  whither  to 
turn,  to  match  it  at  this  day.  Yet  the 
golden  era  of  Grecian  painting  was 
already  long  past,  and  these  pictures 
were  to  the  then  still-existing  master- 
pieces, as  the  figures  of-— (let  the  reader 
licre  insert  the  name  of  an  inferior  art- 
ist!) to  those  of  Titian  or  Tintoretto. 
The  Pompeiian  pictures  have,  it  is 
true,  limited  perspective  (partly  because 
depth  is  purposely  omitted  from  the 
Ijackgrounds),  little  foreshortening,  lit- 
tle chiar'  oecuro  ;  yet  they  show  enough 
of  each  to  justify  us  in  supposing  that 
the  great  masters  achieved  as  much,  in 
this  respect,  as  the  nature  of  the  veliicle 
in  which  they  painted  would  allow. 
The  Pompeiian  artists  seem  to  have 
been  fully  conscious  of  what  was  lack- 
ing to  them,  in  the  astonishing  skill  with 
which  they  generally  avoid  the  necessity 
of  foreshortening  and  perspective. 


One  fact,  evident  to  any  one  who  sec 
the  collection,  is  worthy  of  notice.  L 
hundreds  of  pictures,  a  single  exampL 
of  disagreeable,  inharmonious  color  cai 
scarcely  be  found.  The  instinct  of  thi 
ancients,  never  equalled  since  their  timi 
in  regard  to  form,  appears  to  have  beei 
fully  as  true  and  delicate  in  regard  t< 
color.  The  common  workman  dealt  ii 
ruder  effects,  and  was  generally  igno 
rant  of  the  management  of  half-tints 
which  is  so  charming  in  the  best  pic 
tures;  but  if  he  never  triumphed,  a 
least  he  never  offended. 

Our  modem  life  is  very  barren  oi 
grace  and  beauty,  when  contrasted  witl 
that  of  Pompeii,  where  the  vulgares 
wine-shop,  and  the  poorest  abode  of  th< 
mechanic,  had  its  ornamental  frescoes 
Here,  too,  is  another  remarkable  evi 
dence  of  the  skill  of  the  cheapest  work 
man.  Where  the  i>aintings  are  simplt 
patterns  or  arabesque  borders,  they  wew 
never  executed  by  means  of  cut-ou 
models  laid  upon  the  plaster  and  paint 
ed  through,  but  with  the  "  free  hand.^ 
The  workman  had  a  ruler  and  compass 
but  no  more  ;  and  the  slight  difference 
in  the  repetition  of  the  same  forms  in  ( 
border  attest  his  dexterity  even  mon 
than  his  want  of  it. 

Painting  and  sculpture  were  neccssi 
ties  of  all  domestic  or  public  life  ii 
Pompeii.  Diomed,  Marcus  Lucretius 
and  Cornelius  Rufus,  had  their  mosai( 
pavements,  their  marble  and  bronzt 
statues,  their  grottoes  of  shells,  an< 
their  illustrations  of  Homer;  but  tht 
fuller  and  soap-boiler  had  also  thcl 
teira-cotta  heroes  and  deities,  and  tb 
pictures  of  their  profession,  on  thei 
walls.  In  the  wine-shop  and  the  eating 
house,  the  guests  sat  under  panels  ol 
still-life  which  no  doubt  made  thei 
mouths  water.  It  is  as  dificult  to  fin< 
an  undccoratcd  wall  in  Pompeii,  as  U 
find  one  tastefully  decorated  hi  Ne\i 
York.  The  town  must  have  been  i 
grand  panorama  of  Art,  and  every  street 
or  arch,  or  atrium,  or  peristyle  an  hai 
monious  picture.  What,  then,  mus 
have  been  Baioe,  and  Capua,  and  the  on 
supreme  Home ! 

We  are  loth  to  believe  that  any  talen 
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or  hcaltj  once  possessed  by  Man,  can  consider  how  slowly  and  painfully  we 

haye  perished.    We  cannot  even  admit,  modems  must  be  educated,  in  order  to 

without  a  sense  of  mortification,  that  appreciate  correctly   their   commonest 

any  people  were  more  generally  devel-  works, — what    monstrosities   we   bow 

oped  in  any  particular  direction,  than  down  before,  and  worship — ^how  inert 

ourselves.     Yet,  when  we  learn  how  is  the  loye  of  harmonious  form  and 

uniyersal  was  the  instinct  of  prox>ortion  color  among  the  masses  of  the  people : 

among  the  ancients — ^how  taste  and  the  when  all  this  is  clear,  we  realize  that 

love  of  symmetry  came  as  natural  to  mankind  has  lost  that  much  of  its  grace 

them  as  hunger  or  gambling,  and  then  and  the  Earth  that  much  of  her  glory. 


MY  BERKSHIRE  HOME. 

Where,  haying  passed  the  clififo  of  Monument, 

The  Housatonic  winds  through  meadows  decked 

With  elms,  and  sees  Taconic's  woody  range, 

With  rounded  tops,  run  southward  by  its  side— 

Tis  here  I  dwell,  with  wife  and  child  beloyed, 

And  till  my  farm.    The  fiock  and  sjpotted  herd 

Both  daily  lick  my  hand  with  brutish  joy. 

Indoors,  birds  sing  or  mock  throughout  the  year. 

Beyond  the  lawn  the  orchard  lies,  wherein 

Red  apples  hang,  and  pears,  that  ripening  late, 

In  winter's  festiye  glass  or  silyer  glow. 

Orchard,  and  lawn,  and  farm,  are  all  suryeyed 

From  tms  fair,  pine-clad  height  whereon  I  dwell ; 

While  far  beyond,  toward  the  south,  I  look 

Upon  the  Housatonic  yale,  where,  wider  grown, 

It  gladly  joins  Green  riyer's  crystal  flow 

Unto  its  own ;  and  makes,  between  the  hills, 

A  lap  for  Sheffield's  happy  rural  homes 

To  nestle  in.    Six  miles  away  it  lies — 

Far  off,  when  mists  and  clouds  obstruct  the  yiew ; 

But  nearer  seeming  when  the  sky  is  clear. 

Behind  the  house,  the  hill  lifts  higher  up 

Its  pines — a  bulwark  'g^ainst  the  northiem  blasts, 

Which  fierce  in  winter  blow — and  makes  a  place 

Of  reftige,  where,  in  March,  the  coming  birds 

Bask  in  the  sun,  and  fill  the  woods  wim  song. 

So  sheltered  are  the  southern  eayes  from  winds. 

That  when  the  sun,  in  winter,  risen  o'er 

The  rosy  eastern  mount,  floods  them  with  light, 

And  lingers  there  at  play  until  the  eye. 

They  strangely  seem  transformed,  though  white  with  snow. 

Into  the  gates  of  sunny  Italy. 

The  pines  that  stand  around  the  house — a  host 
Of  sentinels,  to  guard  from  winter's  cold 
And  summer's  heat— are  tall,  with  branching  tops, 
Green  as  in  youth,  but  haying  seen  more  years 
Than  they  who  dwell  beneath  their  grateral  shade. 
Steadfast  and  strong,  they  neyer  lose  their  bloom. 
Nor  yield  the  ftohness  of  their  yirtue  up 
Unto  the  tyrant,  frost    The  summer  bree^ 
Which,  from  the  far-off  sea,  arriyes  to  woo 
Their  tops  to  answer  it  with  song,  dallies 
The  liyelong  day  among  the  fra^unt  boughs, 
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And  dies,  at  eye,  exhausted  with  excess 

Of  ecstasy.    Their  munnnr,  soft  and  low, 

Is  constant  music ;  whether  in  the  cool 

Of  day,  I  take  my  meditative  walk, 

Attended  by  their  friendly  troop  of  stems, 

Or,  dreaming,  lie,  at  noon,  upon  the  tuif 

Around  their  feet    Tet  when  the  storm-winds  rise 

Upon  Taconic's  tops,  the  forest  shakes 

Its  boughs  with  rage,  and  answers  to  their  roar. 

Then  howl  the  branches,  like  the  angry  gale. 

Amid  the  cordage  of  a  frigate,  tall, 

8tranded  on  rocks ;  or  like  the  ocean's  moan, 

When,  lashed  by  unrelenting  powers,  it  cries 

In  yain  for  mercy. 

Better  is  the  mood 
Of  these  domestic  pines  when  nature  is 
In  sympathy  with  man.    In  April-days 
They  give  protection  to  the  early  flowers. 
Then  hastes  the  liverwort — not  waiting  for 
Its  leaves — to  cast  its  tender  purple  buds 
Into  the  melting  footprints  of  the  snow. 
That  now  retires  for  snelter  to  the  woods. 
The  wild  anemone,  and  mayflower  soon 
Succeed ;  and  violets^  that  spread  their  tents 
Of  yellow  or  of  blue  m  sheltered  spots ; 
And  columbines,  that  hang  their  scarlet  bells 
Above  the  rocks,  to  call  the  fidries  home, 
When,  at  its  full,  the  moon  transforms  the  groves 
To  realms  of  tiny  tournament,  and  dance, 
And  revelry.    Throughout  the  year,  the  flowers, 
In  quick  succession  coming,  fill  the  air 
With  changing  colors,  and  with  varied  scents, 
Until  the  yellow  needles  of  the  pines, 
Falling  in  autumn,  make  the  ^p'assy  earth 
As  tawny  as  the  AMc  lion's  hide. 

But  sweeter  is  the  perftmie  of  the  trees 
Than  of  the  flowers  that  bloom  beneath. 
When  summer  suns  shine  on  them  after  showers 
TheiT  breath  is  resinous.    The  invalid 
Snu£fB  from  afar  its  balm,  as  in  the  woods 
Of  distant  Caroline  or  Florida, 
Where  stricken  exiles  go,  each  year,  to  die, 
And  carry,  as  a  boon  to  heaven,  the  scent 
Of  southern  pines. 

Fair  are  these  hillside  paths. 
Whether  one  goes  to  cast  the  fly  for  trout 
In  the  near  stream  that  through  the  meadow  glides ; 
Or  hunt  for  whirring  partridge  in  the  wood ; 
Or  climb  the  easy  way  where,  in  old  time. 
Lord  Amherst  led  ten  thousand  men  to  flight 
The  French  in  Canada ;  or,  down  the  vale. 
Stroll  where  the  Indian  warriors  built  their  mounds, 
And  laid  brave  Umpacheni's  bones, 
And  Konkepot's. 

More  distant  scenes  invite 
To  urge  the  steeds  through  meads  with  clover  blown, 
Or  corn-fields  purple-tip^  to  leafy  woodSj 
Where  calls  the  waterfall  to  come ;  or  heights. 
Whereon  the  eye  enchanted  looks  o'er  vales. 
And  lakes,  and  streams,  and  intermingling  hills. 
In  spots  like  these,  on  Dome,  or  Monument, 
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Between  the  Lakes,  or  where  the  river  Greeu 

Like  molten  glass  o'er  bed  of  jewels  flows, 

And  sands  of  gold — I  loye  to  idly  waste 

The  summer-day  in  converse  sweet  of  friends, 

With  laugh  of  childhood  joined,  and  bark  of  dogs, 

And  merry  lads  and  lassies,  crowned  with  leaves, 

While  frugal  fare  is  spread  upon  the  ground. 

And  sparUin^  cups  enliven  fdl.    Nor  does 

The  wmter  fail  to  brin^  domestic  ioys, 

And  pleasures  of  the  mmd,  when  neaithstones  blaze. 

And  books  from  well-filled  shelves  the  thoughts  transport 

Beyond  Taconic's  ridge,  and  winter's  bounds. 

Here  do  I  live  content ;  nor  oft  incline 
To  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  distant  town, 
Save  when  affairs,  or  larger  store  of  books. 
Or  friendship's  claim,  my  halting  footsteps  draw. 
For  here  unhindered,  I  can  meditate 
The  noblest  themes ;  reading  the  open  book 
Of  life,  and  Nature's  pages,  turned  each  year 
By  the  revolving  montl^ ;  searching  what  truths 
Concerning  human  life  and  destiny 
Are  by  the  rolling  seasons  taught  to  man. 
Here  best  I  learn  that  life  is  good,  not  ill ; 
That  time  is  long,  not  short ;  and  happiness,  ^ 

If  rightly  sought  by  every  man  is  found. 
Long  are  God's  years,  and  slow  Hia  steps  of  love ; 
Yet  does  He  look  with  more  regard  on  none 
Of  all  His  stars,  than  on  this  shining  orb, 
Where  not  a  sparrow  falls  without  His  heed ; 
Nor  raven  cries  for  food,  unheard ;  and  lambs, 
Thouffh  brute,  are  folded  in  His  arms,  as  are 
The  cherubim.    Surely,  no  truer  love 
Awaits  the  saint  in  heaven  than  guides  him  here. 
No  nobler  aims  his  soul  can  ever  fire 
Than  his  own  good,  and  others'  weal  on  earth. 
Complete,  ind^,  is  no  man's  happiness ; 
For  souls  created  rise  from  higher  joys 
To  higher.    Progress  there  is  m  every  life 
That's  led  aright,  and  in  humanity. 
As  chaos,  undeveloped,  finds  its  type 
In  winter's  reign,  when  nature  lies  entranced ; 
So  bursting  spring  is  emblem  of  the  time 
That  infant  man,  as  yet,  on  earth  has  lived. 
Our  race  is  in  its  bud,  and  tender  leaf; 
The  summer-heats  it  has  not  felt ;  nor  shown 
Its  flower>-much  less,  has  yielded  golden  fruit. 
And  sent  its  harvests  home.    Childish  is  all 
Our  wisdom  still ;  and  child-like  is  our  faith. 
But  knowledge  shall  increase,  as  age  to  age 
Succeeds.    New  arts  wiU  rise ;  and  none  be  lost. 
With  lapse  of  time  will  science  better  learn 
To  scan  the  laws  of  life,  and  nature  force 
To  yield  her  secrets  up,  and  turn  to  use ; 
Till  reason  rule  the  world  it  comprehends. 
Then  chains,  and  wrongs,  on  earth,  shall  be  extinct 
As  monsters  since  the  flood.    The  nations  fallen 
Will  rise  once  more ;  and  Greece  and  Egypt  build 
Again  their  temples,  better  gods  to  serve. 
E'en  Afric's  tawny  head,  upon  that  mount 
Of  time,  shall  shine  transfigured ;  while  the  isles 
Of  ocean  round  float  linked  in  equal  love. 
Pink  Cufp,  March  21«<., 
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LIFE    IN    GREAT    CITIES. 
V. 

PABIS. 


The  city  of  Paris  is  the  brilliant 
flower  of  modern  civilization;  to  its 
shrines  wend  pilgrims  in  crowds,  from 
Europe,  from  Asia,  firom  Africa,  and 
from  America  more  than  alL  It  is  the 
paradise  of  women.  Here  are  gathered 
and  here  are  spent  the  taxes,  of  all 
France ;  here  comes  the  intellect  of  all 
France;  here  is  exhibited  the  art  of 
France  and  the  world ;  here  is  amuse- 
ment in  a  thousand  shapes,  and  here  is 
— a  single  religion. 

Society  was  never  brought  to  so  thor- 
ough a  9y8tem  as  here,  and  never  was  the 
art  of  preying  upon  man  so  completely 
organized. 

If  the  end  of  civilization  is  to  perfect 
mankind;  to  educate  and  develop  a 
healthy,  handsome,  happy  people;  to 
promote  good  fellowship  and  kindness ; 
to  bring  man  into  harmony  with  God — 
if  this  is  so,  then  we  may  ask.  Has  the 
civilization  of  Paris  done  this  ?  Per- 
haps not. 

To-day,  the  central  figure  in  France, 
and  in  Europe,  too,  is  Louis  Kapoleon. 
In  the  city,  and  in  all  the  empire,  his 
will  is  law.  He  is  the  child  of  accident, 
but  he  has  had  the  audacity  to  seize 
and  the  talent  to  use  all  the  people 
and  all  the  production  of  France,  and 
to  make  them  work  out  his  purposes. 
It  is  a  remarkable  success,  and  it  is  the 
result  of  a  belief  nursed  until  it  had  be- 
come a  fanaticism — cold-blooded,  it  is 
true,  but  still  a  fanaticism — a  belief  that 
he  was  to  be  Moiter  of  France.  To  serve 
France  was  not  his  dream,  but  to  make 
France  serve  him.  Ceesar  was  the  model 
ho  studied,  and  he  saw  long  ago  that 
the  Master  of  France  must  make  the 
army  of  France  his,  as  the  Master  of 
Rome  had  made  it  his  twenty  centuries 
ago.  This  he  did,  and  since  the  Slst 
day  of  December,  1851,  that  army  of 
five  hundred  thousand  men  has  made  a 


nation  of  more  than  thirty  millions  pay 
tribute.  In  brief,  each  one  man  in  the 
army  is  absolute  master  of  more  than 
sixty  of  the  people  of  France  out  of  the 
army;  and  nearly  all  the  earnings  of 
France,  beyond  a  bare  subsistence,  go  to 
support  this  army  and  the  machinery 
which  controls  it  Ah  I  that  is  the 
secret.  The  man  who  moves  this 
thorough  and  perfect  machine  is  Louis 
Napoleon.  He  is  master  of  the  army, 
and  so  potent  is  the  system  of  what  is 
called  "government,"  that  even  this 
army  itself  finds  itself  the  tool  of  some- 
body, and  that  somebody  the  possible 
nephew  of  the  great  Corsican  adven- 
turer. Just  what  amount  of  all  the 
taxes  of  the  people  of  France  the  army 
gets  directly  and  indirectly,  it  might  be 
difficult  to  say ;  but  it  seems,  according 
to  the  Paris  Temps,  that  169,910,430 
days  are  consumed  by  it  every  year. 
That  amount  of  men  which  might  be 
productive,  is  not  only  unproductive, 
but  is  consuming  and  destroying.  It 
was  estimated  that  every  soldier  in  our 
war  cost  one  thousand  dollars  a-year. 
If  the  French  soldier  costs  but  half  that, 
it  would  make  the  respectable  figure  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

Some  have  fancied  that  this  vast 
body  of  armed  men  was  kept  up  to 
operate  upon  the  fields  of  Europe,  to 
control  empires,  and  enlarge  bound- 
aries. It  may  be  so  used,  but  it  has 
other  uses.  It  centres  in  Paris,  and  is 
useM  there.  Spacious  barracks,  filled 
with  thirty  thousand  men,  dominate  the 
most  important  centres  of  the  city.  The 
great  sewers  are  constructed  with  rail- 
ways in  them  for  the  speedy  and  secret 
moving  of  troops.  There  is  not  a  pave- 
ment left  in  the  city  with  which  an  out- 
raged populace  can  build  a  barricade. 
The  Master  of  Paris  thus  guards  him- 
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self  against  his  loyiug  people,  and  an 
army  is  a  mo«t  nsefkl  thing  in  his  great 
housekeeping.  But — it  must  be  soothed 
and  placated ;  it  must  be  made  to  feel 
and  to  know  that  the  soldier  is  better 
off  than  the  civib'an;  that  there  are 
praise  and  pudding  for  him.  He  does 
feel  it;  and,  so  long  as  he  does,  no 
Emperor  can  be  deposed.  There  are 
ugly  stories  afloat  of  what  the  Prsstorian 
Guard  did  once  in  Rome,  the  Janis- 
saries in  Turkey, — and  no  Emperor  can 
well  forget  them. 

Espionage.  80  thorough  is  the  system, 
that  this  army  itself  cannot  unseat  an 
Emperor  except  by  a  conyulsion  inyoly- 
ing  fearful  risks  and  untold  woes.  The 
police  of  Paris  is  perfect :  five  men  can- 
not stop  on  the  comer  of  the  street  to 
hare  a  little  talk  or  to  hatcli  a  little 
conspiracy;  nor  can  they  meet  in  a 
room,  privately  or  publicly,  except  by 
permission  of  the  police,  and  with  a 
policeman  present  to  report  their  do- 
ings. The  most  brilliant  members  of 
the  Institute  can  discuss  political  ques- 
tions only  under  cover  of  Greece  or 
Rome;  and  in  the  Parliament  of  the 
nation  every  statesman  speaks  with  a 
curb  in  his  mouth,  upon  which  rests  the 
finger  of  the  President,  upon  whom 
rests  the  hand  of  the  Emperor.  Every 
man  of  note  or  influence  is  watched,  and 
his  doings,  his  plans,  and  his  thoughts 
are  known— the  system  is  so  perfect! 
How,  then,  is  there  to  come  any  change 
to  Paris  ?  Only  through  the  weakness 
or  the  generosity  of  the  Emperor,  or 
through  a  convulsion.  For  more  than 
a  thousand  years  Paris  has  been  '*  gov- 
erned "  in  this  way ;  she  is  used  to  it, 
but  from  time  to  time  she  has  broken 
up  into  eruption ;  the  most  frightful  of 
which  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
French  Revolution.  Then  the  guillotine 
cut»off  the  heads  of  kings  and  queens 
and  dukes  and  princes  in  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde^  where  to-day  stands  the 
Keedle  of  Luxor.  The  blood  is  dried 
up,  and  Aresh  earth  is  strewn,  and  all  is 
gay  and  bright;  but— a  shMn  civiliza- 
tion breeds  mischief^  and  who  can,  who 
dare,  predict  the  future  ? 

It  has  been  well  said,  "  Bayonets  are 


a  convenient  thing,  but  it  is  dificult  to 
sit  on  them.'' 

The  Government  is  paternal.  The 
Emperor  not  only  keeps  the  people 
from  breaking  out  into  disagreeable 
insurrections,  but  he  sees  that  they  are 
fed  and  amused.  Taxation  is  thorough 
and  searching,  and  none  can  fail  to  see 
how  closely  the  Parisians  live  to  starva- 
tion; hit  they  never  do  starve.  Why? 
From  time  to  time  we  learn  that  France 
is  in  the  market  to  buy  wheat  in  vast 
quantities.  What  for?  It  is  to  feed 
the  people  of  Paris,  when  work  runs 
low  and  the  machine  creaks.  The  peo- 
ple must  be  cared  for,  too,  when  they 
are  sick,  and  they  must  be  amused  to 
the  requisite  degree.  These  things 
"  Government "  undertakes  to  do  in 
Paris. 

The  whole  administration  of  charities 
and  public  aid  is  also  thoroughly  or- 
ganized, under  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine. 
The  Director,  in  1864,  estimated  that 
those  who  would  demand  relief  in  1865 
would  number  259,199,*  of  whom  over 
100,000 1  were  registered  poor  (perma- 
nent paupers),  91,855  were  in  hospital, 
80,000  sick  beside  were  treated  at  their 
own  houses,  and  23,416  abandoned  chil- 
dren were  placed  in  the  country. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
paupers  in  the  city  of  highest  civiliza- 
tion, does  not  tell  a  pleasant  tale  I 

The  population  in  1860  was  1,700,- 
000,  and  in  1866, 1,825,274— one  eighth 
of  idl  not  able  to  support  themselves  by 
their  own  labor ;  ahother  100,000  were 
soldiers,  and  60,000  ranked  as  criminal 
class.  Any  thing  might  happen,  and 
some  convulsion  must  happen.  But 
"  good  order  "  prevails,  and  the  Empire 
is  peace — such  is  the  word  of  the  Em- 
peror himself.  The  Prefect  of  Police 
has  under  his  direction  a  body  of  4,800 
men  and  4,400  gensdarmes,  a  large  part 
of  whom  wear  swords  and  guns.  By 
their  help,  matters  are  kept  serene.  It 
is  the  most  singular  of  paternal  govern- 
ments— 

"And  all  its  life  is  lore." 

After  all,  we  may  assume  that  every 

♦  7%e  Charitiet  qf  France  in  1866. 
1 118,000. 
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one  of  the  two  millions  of  human  beings 
in  Paris  is  as  important  in  the  eye  of 
the  Creator  as  Louis  Napoleon.  We 
are  also  interested  in  them,  and  in  the 
life  they  lead  there. 

It  is  certain  that  life  is  as  difficult 
there  as  anywhere,  notwithstanding  so 
many  Americans  who  go  there  belieye 
it  the  most  delightful  city  of  the  world, 
and  that  life  there  is  easy,  gay,  and  fas- 
cinating. Paris  is  not  all  Champs  Ely- 
s^es  and  Rue  de  Riyoll 

It  has  been  said  there  is  no  starvation, 
while  there  w,— a  yast  population  of 
260,000  belonging  to  the  pauper  class. 
Another  indication  of  the  widespread 
poverty  and  of  the  hard  struggle  for 
existence  prevailing  in  Paris,  is  seen  in 
the  Mont  de  Piete,  This  is  a  great  gov- 
ernmental pawnbroker's  shop,  with  vari- 
ous branches,  and  is  thoroughly  system- 
atized. It  guards  the  poor  iagainst  the 
extortion  of  free  pawnbroking.  Through 
fifteen  years,  1,813,000  articles  were 
pawned  annually,  and  the  average  of 
the  loans  was  but  17  francs  40  centimes 
— some  three  dollars  and  a  half.  This 
may  help  to  dispel  the  illusion  that  the 
people  of  Paris  are  gay  and  lightheart- 
ed.  My  own  experience  (brief  though 
it  was)  led  me  to  the  belief  that  no 
people  lived  so  closely,  so  carefUlly,  or 
were  in  such  grim  earnest  to  get  a  sub- 
sistence ;  and  that  nowhere  are  the  large 
mass  so  entirely  hopeless  as  to  bettering 
their  condition — except  it  be  through 
revolution  and  convulsion.  The  system 
holds  them  in  hopeless  poverty  or 
mediocrity;  and  the  system  cannot  be 
changed  except  by  revolution. 

About  one  half  of  the  whole  people  at 
Paris — say  one  million — are  classed  as 
workmen ;  of  these,  in  the  business  of 

Food,  are 38,869 

Suilding 71,242 

Furniture 37,951 

Clothing  and  textile  ikbrics 104,887 

Jewelry 18,731 

Printing,  engraving,  &c 19,507 

It  may  be  curious  to  learn  what  these 
earn.  I  find  that  the  wages  of  men 
range  from  3.25  francs  to  20  francs 
a-day — or  from  about  60  cents  to  $4 ; 
those  of  women  from  half  a  franc — 10 
cents — to  10  francs,  or  $2, 


I  discover  another  fact — new  to  me, 
and  it  may  be  to  you — that  87  out  of 
the  100  of  them  can  read  and  write.*  It 
is  not  the  want  of  what  we  call  educa- 
tion, then,  that  Paris  suffers  from. 

While  among  the  figures,  it  may  be 
well  to  say  here,  that  for  the  last  sixteen 
years  Paris  has  exported  annually  some 
160,000,000  francs,  or  $32,000,000,  of 
manu&ctured  articles.! 

I  have  asked  you  to  note  that  life  is 
thoroughly  systematized  in  Paris,  under 
a  paternal  despotism  of  which  Louis 
Napoleon  is  the  father ;  and  also  that, 
notwithstanding  this,  nearly  the  whole 
population,  while  it  never  starves,  lives 
as  close  to  starvation  as  possible.  Tou 
may  wish  a  fact  or  two  to  sustain  this 
assertion. 

The  budget  of  Paris — receipts  and 
expenditures  about  the  8am&— for  the 
year  1867  is  officially  stated  at  241,653,- 
613  francs,  or  about  148,880,000.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  this  is  raised  from  the 
people  of  Paris.  Every  egg  is  taxed, 
every  dog  is  taxed,  water  is  taxed, 
burials  are  taxed,  wood  is  taxed,  hay  is 
taxed,  night-soil  is  taxed— every  thing 
is  taxed.  It  must  be,  for  the  police  and 
National  Guard  require  yearly  the  pretty 
little  sum  of  15,829,000  francs,  and  pub- 
lic works  (what  is  called  "  beautifying 
Paris  ")  23,681,000  more.  The  people, 
the  workmen,  and  those  who  amuse,  get 
most  of  this  from  the  strangers,  and  the 
government  gets  it  from  the  workmen. 
Its  system  of  taxation  is  thorough,  and 
there  is  no  escape. 

Is  Paris  an  earthly  paradise  for  icojt^ 
an  t  Hich  women  and  strange  women 
may  find  it  so ;  but  the  great  mass  of 
women  there  are  intensely  industrious, 
and  are  poor.  The  Parisians  have  dis- 
covered the  art  of  utilizing  their  women. 
They  have  converted  them  from  lovely 
and  loving  companions  for  man,  serene 
partner  of  his  joys  and  his  sorrows, 
doublcr  of  his  prosperities,*  sharer  of 
his  misfortunes— from  careless,  inconse- 
quent, unproductive  creatures,  into  the 
shrewdest,  toughest,  hardest,  homeliest, 
and  most  productive  of  the  race.    It  is 

•  QaUgnani  for  1867. 
tlbid. 
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doubted  whether  ten  handsome  women 
can  be  found  in  Paris  to  saye  it  They 
produce  vastly,  every  thing  but  chil- 
dren. 

'*  Love  " — so-called— is  in  the  market, 
and  in  the  Latin  quarter,  as  well  as  in 
others,  whole  populations  of  women, 
called  Grisettes,  are  up  for  hire  as  tempo- 
rary companions  of  students.  These  are 
not  to  be  described  as  harlots.  While 
the  engagement  lasts  they  are  true  to 
their  part  of  the  bargain ;  they  keep  the 
rooms,  they  cook  the  food,  they  wash 
and  mend  and  make ;  and  when  Sun- 
day comes,  in  their  neat  dresses  they  go 
out  upon  cheap  and  pleasant  excursions, 
or  they  enjoy  a  cheap  theatre  in  the 
evening,  and  are  not  abandoned  women, 
in  our  sense  of  the  term.  This  life  is 
their  huinesij  and  there  is  no  shame  and 
no  condemnation  among  them. 

There  is  much  less  apparent  vice  in 
Paris  than  in  any  great  city,  and  the 
^'  social  evil "  does  not  stalk  the  streets 
as  in  London  and  New  York.  All  is 
here  systematized  also.  Every  house  of 
prostitution  is  known  and  registered ;  its 
inmates  are  all  registered ;  and  they  are 
subjected  to  monthly  examinations,  to 
secure  them  and  the  people  against  dis- 
ease. Some  50,000  malheureuses*  are 
so  registered,  and  there  are  25,000  to 
30,000  besides  these  who  are  not  regis- 
tered. They  are  not  allowed  to  dress 
conspicuously,  or  to  walk  in  the  best 
streets  soliciting  cUstom.  All  is  done 
decently  and  in  order.  Marriage  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  difficult,  and 
non-marriage  more  and  more  easy. 

Young  American  women,  of  the  nott- 
veau  riche,  are  taken  to  the  Paris  mar- 
ket, because  there  marquises  and  barons 
abound ;  these  want  money,  the  others 
want  titles.  Among  the  upper  classes, 
too,  so  much  rank  strikes  hands  with  so 
much  rank  or  so  much  money ;  but  all 
is  a  matter  of  business,  settled  upon 
business  principles,  before  the  final  con- 
summation. ]^  such  a  condition  of 
things  we  should  not  look  for  much 
domestic  bliss,  nor  much  domestic  jeal- 
ousy :  we  do  not— they  do  not  exist. 


We  come  now  to  a  rather  startling 
assertion.  It  is,  that  in  the  modem 
civilizations  of  Paris,  and  other  great 
cities,  the  strongest  instinct  of  woman's 
nature,  matemUy,  is  nearly  extinct.  Ma- 
terialism has  taken  its  place.  Women 
marry  for  money,  not  for  love;  they 
yield  their  virtue  to  the  charms  of 
moDey,  not  to  the  blandishments  of 
passion.  They  are  not  sensual.  A  few 
facts  may  help  to  sustain  these  asser- 
tions. The  legitimate  births  to  a  mar- 
riage ID  the  Department  of  the  Seine 
(Paris),  in  1854,  were  but  2.51 ;  while 
in  the  rural  populations  they  were  8.25. 
It  appears  that  in  1800  the  births  in  all 
France  were  8.33 ;  in  1855  they  had  de- 
clined to  2.50  per  cent.  Among  the 
shopkeepers,  the  common  reply  is,  "  We 
cannot  afford  to  have  children ; "  and 
they  do  not  have  them.  Among  the 
upper  classes  they  do  not  toish  to  have 
them,  and  they  do  not  have  them. 
Among  the  poorer  classes  there  is,  as 
there  is  everywhere,  much  heedlessness. 
But  here  steps  in  an  agency  which  ena- 
bles these  poorer  women  to  keep  at 
work.  Th^  are  eighteen,  criches,  or 
public  nurseries,  which  receive  some 
2,500  babies  yearly,  whose  mothers, 
thus  relieved  of  their  care,  are  enabled 
to  keep  at  work.  We  come  now  to  an- 
other fact.  About  five  thousand  *  chil- 
dren are  annually  abandoned  to  the 
foundling  hospitid.  This  has  in  its 
charge,  mostly  in  the  country,  23,228 
abandoned  children,  who  know  neither 
father  nor  mother,  and  whose  mothers 
never  see  or  know  their  of&priDg. 

The  women  of  Paris  do  not  love 
children,  do  not  w^nt  them,  and  do 
not  have  them.  The  maternal  instinct 
is  suppressed,  or  it  is  sacrificed  to  the 
insatiable  necessities  of  life,  or  to  the 
exorbitant  claims  of  pleasure.  Is  this, 
indeed,  progress  ?    Is  it  ciyilization  ? 

The  women  of  Paris  are  not  beauti 
ful,  nor  are  they  loving ;  but  they  are 
most  capable,  most  dexterous,  most  fas- 
cinating. What  they  lack  in  beauty, 
they  make  up  in  skill,  in  tact,  in  subtie 
flattery,  in  neatness,  and  in  sense.   They 
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are  thorough  in  their  business,  what- 
ever it  IS,  and  do  it  well  Paris  has 
shown  what  a  wonderful  creature  a 
woman  may  become,  when  her  nonsense 
is  converted  into  sense,  her  aspirations 
into  worldly  wisdom.  An  American  or 
an  English  woman  can  hardly  believe 
the  point  of  perfection  a  whole  city  of 
women  may  reach  in  the  arts  of  this 
world.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Gri- 
settes  are  shrewd,  cool,  worldly  to  the 
extreme;  yet  they  are  the  most  agree- 
able creatures  in  the  world ;  and  their 
sisters  of  the  higher  classes  are  like 
them,  only  softened  and  tempered  by 
the  downy  beds  of  prosperity  upon 
which  they  lie. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  assert  that  the 
Parisian  woman  is  not  the  model  woman 
— ^what  Gpd  intended  her  to  be;  but 
whatever  she  is,  she  is  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior, to  the  man.  Upon  him,  the  lord 
of  creation,  hiln  of  the  upper  class, 
tobacco,  coffee,  wine,  and  high-spiced 
pleasures  have  done  their  work,  and  he 
is  pale,  slight,  weak,  idle.  The  men  of 
the  lower  classes,  the  "ouvriers,"  are 
short,  but  stout  and  active ;  from  them 
is  made  up  the  army  of  France,  which 
has  no  equal  for  swiftness,  audacity, 
and  endurance.  Below  these  come  the 
population  of  crbne  (60,000  strong), 
whose  hand  is  against  every  man,  and 
every  man^s  hand  against  them.  The 
"  gamin  "  of  Paris,  the  boy,  who  knows 
neither  father,  mother,  home,  nor  Gk>d, 
is  a  breed;  most  keen,  most  cunning, 
most  enduring,  most  audacious.  They 
grow  into  thieves  and  desperadoes,  and 
ply  their  trades  in  the  slums  of  the  city 
and  under  the  nose  of  royalty. 

Thirty  thousand  chiffonnier^^  who  pick 
their  living  out  of  the  garbage  of  the 
streets,  exist  in  Paris.  But  we  have 
no  figures  to  express  the  rich  of  the 
city.  Do  they  number  as  many?  I 
doubt  it.  Still,  the  Bourse  is  an  insti- 
tution. In  a  great  Hall  surrounded 
with  Corinthian  columns  of  white  mar- 
ble, between  the  hours  of  12  and  8  every 
day  (Sunday  excepted,  I  believe),  gath- 
ers a  crowd  of  men.  Among  them  are 
the  haut  noblesse  and  the  Gkrman  Jew. 
They  buy  and  they  sell  stocks  with  a 


noise  and  fury  that  is  deafening.  The 
mania  for  getting  rich,  and  swiftly,  per- 
vades all  classes;  and  here  all  classes 
come  to  gamble  and  speculate,  and  here 
millions  are  lost  and  won  daily.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  see  how  those  who  know 
what  the  Emperor  is  going  to  say,  may 
buy  or  sell  safely.  Here  the  Momys* 
and  the  '*  Brethren  of  the  Elys6e ''  are 
understood  to  have  amassed  their  am- 
ple millions,  which  enabled  them  to 
rival  the  revels  of  Sardanapalus,  and  to 
die  much  eulogized. 

The  old  nobility  has  gone  down  be- 
fore the  "  new  men  "  of  the  new  Empire. 
Some  of  them  yet  exist,  but  they  are 
powerless,  and  it  is  believed  they  grow 
weaker  daily,  in  both  intellect  and 
money.  The  future  of  France  will 
hardly  find  her  great  men  among  them. 

The  art  of  Uving  has  been  a  profound 
study  in  Paris  for  a  century,  and  is 
more  perfected  than  elsewhere;  that 
is,  here  every  thing  is  utilized,  and 
nothing  is  wasted.  Only  the  very  rich 
live  in  a  whole  house ;  living  in  suites 
of  rooms,  upon  one  floor  of  a  house,  is 
universal.  On  the  best  floor  are  the 
salons  and  fine  apartments  for  the  rich ; 
on  the  next  floor,  those  for  the  well-to- 
do  ;  above,  for  the  artisans,  and  liigher 
up  for  the  poor. 

Eating  has  become  a  fine  art.  Res- 
taurants of  every  grade  abound,  and 
more  people  eat  at  them  than  in  any 
other  city  of  the  world.  Home-life  is 
not  so  fascinating  in  Paris  as  in  Ameri- 
ca ;  and  the  cafe  supplies  warmth,  light, 
entertainment,  and  gossip.  It  is  not  so 
dull  as  home,  and  dulness  the  Parisian 
hates.  Within  a  short  time  singing- 
caf<§s  have  sprung  into  life,  and  at  thcni 
a  new  charm  is  furnished  free.  Here 
Thertse  became  known,  and  won  famo 
and  money.  She  had  talent,  she  had 
voice,  she  had  wants,  and  she  had  au- 
dacity. She  soon  found  that  the  im- 
pure paid  better  than  the  pure,  that 
vile  images  were  more  seductive  than 
noble  thoughts,  and  she  threw  around 
these  all  the  witchery  of  eye,  tone,  and 
gesture   of  which    she    was    mistress. 

*  Died  worth  forty  mUlions ! 
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Whether  she  sang  in  the  cAf6  or  the 
open  street,  ahe  was  thronged  with  de- 
lighted men.  Before  long  she  was 
sought  by  the  highest  ladies  of  Paris, 
eager  to  learn  from  her  the  arts  which 
brought  men  to  her  feet.  They  learned 
to  ung  her  songs,  and  it  is  quite  true 
that  Thermae  has  sung  in  the  first  $a1on$ 
of  Paris,  and  in  the  presence  of  royalty 
itself.  She  has  retired  full  of  praise  and 
money,  with  a  supreme  contempt  for  an 
elegant  society  which  she  believes  baser 
tbim  herself. 

Food  is  all-important.  The  EaUei 
Oaa^dU$  stand  upon  the  once  burying- 
ground  of  the  Church  of  the  Innocents. 
This  is  the  great  central  market,  and 
here  are  sold,  yearly,  110,000  beeyea; 
46,000  cows;  169,000  yeals;  840,000 
flheep ;  and  some  86,000,000  pounds  of 
dreased  meat*  840,000,000  ^;gs  are 
consumed  yearly  in  Paris,  28,000,000 
pounds  of  butter,  and  202,600,000  pounds 
of  meat.  And  yet  the  consumption  of 
meat  here  is  found  to  be  twenty  per 
cent  less  than  in  London.  Wine  flows 
into  the  city  at  the  rate  of  70,000,000 
gallons  t  a-year ;  and  as  the  water  sup- 
ply is  poor,  it  is  freely  drunk.  I  have 
said  that  nothing  is  allowed  to  be 
wasted.  Coffee-grounds  are  sold  and 
resold ;  "  Arlequins  "  sell  every  kind  of 
broken  meat  and  retoe  food ;  the  but- 
ter-tasteTB  spit  out  the  butter  from  their 
mouths  on  to  straw  laid  on  the  floor  to 
catch  it ;  this  straw  is  put  into  boiling 
water,  the  butter  is  skimmed  off,  and  is 
sold  to  confectioners.  The  confection- 
ery of  the  city  is  famous  and  most  de- 
lidousl 

The  market-women— ^m««  de  la  HaZU 
— are  a  rich,  robust,  and  powerful  class. 
They  are  proud  of  themselves  and  of 
their  business,  which  they  attend  to 
thoroughly  and  indefatigably.  They 
love  to  appear  at  coronations  and  chris- 
tenings of  great  fiimilies,  wearing  their 
bravery  and  jewels,  to  present  congratu- 
lations  and  to  be  complimented.  They 
bave  been  powerful  instigators  and  pro- 
moters of  rebellions,  and  even  emperors 
do  not  care  to  trifle  with  them. 

•  ParU  Ouidt,  18S7. 
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Another  of  the  arts  of  living— drMi 
—is  thoroughly  exploited  in  Paris.  It 
is,  muit  be  borne  in  mind,  that  no 
creature  of  God's  creating,  except  man, 
is  bom  naked,  and  continues  so.  The 
energies  of  man,  therefore,  are  taxed 
(now  to  the  utmost)  to  provide  food 
and  clothea.  The  supreme  desire  of 
man  is  for  food,  of  woman  for  clothes. 
She  may  endure  the  deprivation  of 
food,  but  without  clothes  she  dies.  The 
clothes  one  absolutely  needs  are  such  as 
will  protect  one  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather ;  what  one  wanie^  pen  can- 
not tell. 

The  wardrobe  of  Fayaway  consisted 
of  one  garment  of  cotton  cloth,  tied 
about  the  waist  with  a  cord  braided  of 
soft  grass.  The  wardrobe  of  the  Prin- 
cess M consists  of  110  dresses  of 

silk,  each  of  110  pieces,  and  trimmed 
with  1,900  yards  of  trimmings;  164 
morning-gowns  of  various  materials, 
adorned  with  one  million  of  buttons ; 
61  walking-dresses  and  cloaks,  orna- 
mented with  one  ton  of  bugles;  61 
shawls  of  various  sizes  and  colors ;  152 
petticoats,  in  variety ;  276  other  under- 
garments ;  866  pairs  of  stoddngs ;  156 
pairs  of  gloves  of  every  known  color ; 
49  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes ;  71  sashes 
and  belts ;  64  brooches,  in  variety ;  72 
*pairs  of  earrings,  in  variety ;  81  fans ; 
24 parasols;  1  umbrella, &c., Ac.  Such, 
in  brief,  is  the  wardrobe  now  of  a  flrst- 
class  Parisian  lady. 

How  does  she  get  these  things  ?  Ah, 
that  is  a  question ;  for  she  makes  none 
of  them  herself.  Twenty  kinds  of  sew- 
ing-machines each  do  the  work  of  fifty 
sewers;  these  are  at  work  night  and 
day.  Beside  them,  160,000  men  and 
women  at  least  are  at  work  in  Paris 
making  clothes  to  cover  the  nakedness 
of  the  race;  and  over  |90,000,000* 
worth  are  produced  here  annuaUy.  Not 
only  are  there  new  clothes  made  to  this 
extent,  but  three  firms  in  Paris  sell  an- 
nually, of  "  old  clothes,"  over  $3,000,000 
worth.  This  is  vast^it  is  fabulous- 
it  is  almost  incredible ;  but  it  is  true. 

There  is  a  myetery  about  this  subject 
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that  man's  mind  cannot  fathom.  It 
may  be  suggested  by  the  question.  What 
is  fashion  ?  We  look  upon  ffou  (ladies), 
and  exclaim,  *^What  loveliness  I  what 
exquisite  combination  of  rosebuds  and 
tnUe  I  what  taste  I  what  art  I ''  Alas  I 
man  is  but  a  simple  creature.  He  longs 
to  i)OBse8s  the  loyely  wearer  of  so  much 
loveliness,  and  to  call  her  his.  He  does 
not  know  what  part  Madame  Roget  and 
Cora  Pearl  have  played  in  this  little 
drama.  No  one  Imows  just  how  much 
Madame  Roget  and  Cora  Pearl  have  to 
do  in  creating  the  fashions  which  domi- 
nate soul  and  sense  in  all  quarters  of 
the  civilized  world. 

^^  What  is  fashion  f  is  a  mysterious 
question.  By  some  sort  of  fhitemity, 
the  great  makers  of  silks  and  ribbons 
and  plushes  and  organdies  do  cooperate 
with  the  great  milliners  and  modutee  of 
the  Pahus  Royal,  and  so  discover  what 
they  will  have  the  fashion  to  be,  months 
before  the  problem  is  resolved  in  the 
general  female  mind.  Three  things  are 
necessary  for  the  great  manufacturers, 
and  for  the  artists  of  the  Palais  Royal : 
one,  to  invent  a  fashion;  another,  to 
persuade  or  force  the  women  of  the 
world  to  follow  it;  and  the  third,  to 
change  it  often.  All  this  means  bun- 
nese;  and  fashion  means  business  in 
Paris,  and  it  means  nothing  else.  It  i^ 
thoroughly  systematized,  it  is  powerfiil, 
and  it  has  its  finger  in  the  pocket  of 
every  woman  of  the  civilized  world.  A 
little  story  will  illustrate  this :  In  the 
days  of  Louis  Philippe,  a  most  earnest 
and  gifted  preacher  appeared  in  Paris. 
He  waked  people  firom  their  worldli- 
ness,  and  inspired  a  sense  of  duty ;  but, 
more  than  that,  he  became  the  fashion ; 
so  that  women  of  the  first  rank  hung 
upon  his  words  and  tried  to  follow  his 
teachings.  They  took  the  jewels  from 
their  hands  and  laid  them  at  his  feet ; 
they  dressed  simply  and  plainly,  and 
poured  the  money  into  his  treasury,  or 
devoted  it  to  works  of  charity;  they 
wished  to  be  humane,  and  they  ceased 
to  be  vain  and  barbaric.  Mark  the 
sequel  I  The  traders,  and  jewel-makers, 
and  fashion-makers  took  an  alarm; 
they  appeared  before  the  Minister  of 


State,  and  told  him  "  the  thing  muit 
le  itapped/  This  preacher  must  be 
rilenced,  or  the  people  would  sufier  for 
food,  and  would  rise  in  mutiny — for  it 
was  by  these  gods  of  fashion  the  dty 
prospered.'^  B  wa$  stopped;  the  elo- 
quent preacher  was  permitted  to  leave 
the  dty ;  the  ladies  of  Paris  soon  forgot 
him  and  his  teachings ;  the  traders  and 
jewel-makers  and  modietee  breathed 
freely ;  Paris  was  saved  1  and  all  went 
on  in  the  old  way. 

Not  only  do  the  artistes  of  the  Palais 
Royal  create  fashions,  but  they  do  an- 
other and  a  greats  thing :  they  compel 
— ^yes,  compel— every  woman  in  the 
Christian  world,  from  the  missionary 
under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  to  the  tra- 
der's wife  of  California— all,  of  every 
language  and  race,  to  adopt  these  fash- 
ions, and  to  shape  and  reshape  her  gar- 
ments according  to  the  whims  of  some- 
body in  Paris  wjiom,  individually,  no  one 
knows  or  cares  for.  A  woman  who.  can- 
not follow  the  fashion  feels  herself  dis- 
graced ;  and  a  woman  who  wiU  not  do 
it  is  contemned  by  most  of  her  sisters. 
This  is  a  thing  which  a  man  can  hardly 
compass,  and  quite  fails  to  understand. 
Thousands  of  women  know  this  tyranny 
of  fashion  perfectiy,  but  feel  powerless 
to  resist  it  They  detest  the  large  hoops 
(once  in  use),  they  loathe  the  wearing 
of  a  dead  woman's  hair,  they  are  sick 
of  trailing  their  skirts  in  the  mud,  and 
yet  they  do  these  things ;  they  do  what- 
ever *^  fashion  " — ^that  hidden  god— tells 
them  to  do. 

Now,  woman  is  a  part  of  the  machin- 
ery which  is  used  in  Paris  in  this  busi- 
ness with  telling  efieot  There  is  a 
class  of  women  there  known  as  *^  dames 
du  laej'^  They  are,  in  fact,  courtesans 
of  the  most  elegant  and  expensive  de- 
scription. They  spend  much  money; 
they  drive  in  the  most  striking  of  equi- 
pages, and  display  themselves  every  sun- 
ny afternoon  on  the  borders  of  the  lake 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne— hence  their 
name.  Now  the  purpose  of  these  women 
is  to  exdte  a  sensation,  to  attract  the 
gaze  of  the  world,  to  fascinate  men,  and 
espedally  men  with  long  purses.  Their 
most  convenient  weapon  is  dbess.    They 
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display  themselves  before  the  world  in 
the  most  loyely,  the  most  gorgeous,  the 
most  strange,  or  the  most  extravagant 
of  dresses.  To  them  flock  the  "  gentle- 
men ''  of  Paris,  glad  to  see,  to  know,  to 
talk,  to  flirt  before  the  civilized  world. 
Around  them  gather  the  ^ladies"  of 
Pans,  princesses,  duchesses,  marqmsses, 
and  empresses,  to  see  what  the  latest 
fii^on  is,  to  know  how  a  lady  is  to 
array  herself;  only  anxious  to  equal — 
she  cannot  rival — ^these  free  **  dame$  du 
lac'"  Such  is  the  latest  phase  of  Chris- 
tian civilization  in  Paris  I 

The  name  of  Oora  Pearl  is  well  known. 
She  is  an  English  girl,  who  has  beaten 
the  French  on  their  own  ground.  Her 
wit,  her  beauty,  her  audacity,  her  vice, 
have  surpassed  theirs,  and  to-day  she 
rivals  the  Empress  herself  in  the  gaze 
of  the  crowd.  She  it  was  who  invented 
the  ilashion  of  wearing  red  hair;  she 
dyed  that  of  her  poodle  red,  that  it 
might  be  in  harmony  with  her  own. 
The  brunettes  of  Paris  hate  none  so 
much  as  her.  They  long  to  thrust  a 
knife  under  the  fifth  rib— -but  murder  is 
not  permitted. 

I  have  said  that  fashion  means  busi- 
ness— ^that  it  is  thoroughly  systematized 
— that  it  is  a  mystery — and  that  it  has 
its  finger  in  the  purse  of  every  woman 
in  the  land.  Can  any  one  doubt  ?  Can 
any  ML  to  see  that,  by  means  of  it,  Paris 
draws  a  tribute  of  190,000,000  from  the 
universal  world  ?  Can  any  one  ques- 
tion that,  if  Paris  could  to-day  be  en- 
gulfed five  thousand  fathoms  deep,  the 
soul  of  every  woman  would  be  freed 
from  a  terrible  tyrant  ?  Does  she  desire 
to  be  fireed  ?   Let  her  answer  for  herself. 

There  is  one  religion  in  Paris,  and  it 
is  called  Roman  Catholic.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  in  this  city,  where  the  Cal- 
vinists  once  almost  drove  out  the  Catho- 
Ucs,  there  exist  to-day  but  two  Calvin- 
istic  houses  of  worship.  There  is  one . 
religion,  but,  according  to  Guizot,  there 
is  not  a  faith — or  almost  none.  Faith 
in  the  unseen,  fidth  in  virtue,  fiiith  in 
an  after-life  of  which  this  is  the  mere 
beginning,  is  rare,  if  it  is  to  be  found 
at  all  in  the  Church.  This  religion, 
through  two  thousand  years,  has  be- 


come thoroughly  systematized  into  a 
Church.  This  Church  is  a  perfect  ma- 
chine, which  is  indeed  a  power  in  the 
State,  but  is  controlled  and  managed  by 
the  State.  This  perfect  machine  is  in 
the  hands  of  able  men,  and  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  social  life  of  the  city. 
The  worship  at  Notre-Dame  is  a  superb 
spectacle;  the  dresses  are  rich,  the 
lights  fine,  the  music  delightful,  the 
audiences  well-behaved.  Here,  too,  is 
applied  that  wonderful  system  and 
thoroughness  which  marks  every  thing 
in  Paris.  A  high-mass  costs  £^om  50 
to  800  francs ;  a  grand  marriage,  with 
carpets,  chairs,  choir,  &c.,  costs  some 
800  francs ;  and  blessed  candles  for  the 
-poor  to  bum  before  the  shrine  of  "  Our 
Lady ''  can  be  had  for  a  few  sous.  Death, 
too,  pays.  The  business  of  burying  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  great  company 
(Ptmpet  FunHbret)  chartered  by  the  State, 
who  furnish  funerals  at  prices  ranging 
from  10  francs  to  7,184  francs— of  which 
the  Church  has  its  share.  We  must  not 
fbiget,  however,  that  in  the  bosom  of 
this  wonderful  Church  lives  and  acts  a 
body  of  women  who  save  it  from  per- 
dition— ^the  Sisters  of  Charity.  Some 
of  them  are  old,  many  young,  but  all 
devoted.  They  spend  their  lives  in  re- 
lieving distress  and  allaying  suffering. 
They  do  this  not  for  money,  but  for  the 
love  of  God  and  man.  In  the  Church, 
too,  are  to-day,  as  there  always  have 
been,  honest,  sincere,  devoted  men,  who 
work  at  the  problem  of  human  life,  and 
labor  to  raise  the  souls  of  men  from  the 
temporal  to  the  spiritual.  Just  now 
the  most  conspicuous  of  these  are  Father 
Felix  and  Father  Hyacinth.  The  first 
is  a  Jesuit,  and  a  most  finished  and  cul- 
tivated preacher;  but  he  fails  to  im- 
press one  with  the  earnestness  and  in- 
tensity of  feeling  which  inspires  Father 
Hyacinth.  This  last  always  attracts 
crowds,  and  they  are  not  only  women. 
Grave  men,  ministers,  artists,  writers, 
hang  upon  his  fiery  words  in  rapt 
attention.  The  Church  is  crowded 
hours  before  he  speaks ;  carriages  stop 
the  way.  It  is  a  new,  a  startling,  a 
novel  sensation — ^this  man  preaching,  as 
though  he  believed  it,  the  gospel  of  the 
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poor  and  the  safferiDg— the  gospel  spo- 
ken by  Jesos  of  Nazareth  two  thousand 
years  ago  on  the  banks  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee. 

What  is  the  result  ?  It  were  impos- 
sible to  tell.  The  brilliant  correspond- 
.ent  of  the  IhangeliH  confesses  herself 
perplexed.  She  sees  the  crowd,  sh6 
knows  they  are  impressed,  moyed,  eleo- 
trified ;  but  they  turn  away  talking  as 
they  would  after  hearing  an  opera  or 
seeing  a  performer.  They  have  had  a 
sensation--they  go  away.  She  says: 
"  Neyer  has  preaching  in .  the  Church 
been  more  followed.  Never  was  there 
more  talent  put  into  requisition  to  sat- 
isfy this  mercurial  population,  mad  for 
excitement  of  every  kind — whether  in 
the  church  or  the  theatre;  yet  never, 
perhaps,  was  there  more  of  demoraliza- 
tion in  society,  or  even  vice,  more  un- 
blushingly  displayed  in  the  amusements 
and  literature  of  the  people."  What, 
then,  has  religion  come  to  be,  and  where 
is  the  home  of  faith  ? 

Sunday  is  in  no  sense  a  holy  day. 
The  Church  discourages  business  labors, 
and  most  of  the  public  works  are  sus- 
pended ;  but  private  enterprises  go  for^ 
ward,  and  for  a  part  of  the  day  labors 
go  on,  and  the  small  shops  are  kept 
open.  The  people  throng  the  museums 
and  gardens ;  the  shows  of  the  Champs 
Elys^es  are  vivacious,  and  the  theatres 
are  in  full  blast.  Sunday  is  the  holi- 
day of  the  people. 

Education  is  not  universal,  but  in  the 
higher  walks  it  is  not  surpassed*  The 
"  Polytechnique,"  the  "  School  of  Mines," 
the  "  School  of  Natural  History,"  the 
"Academy  of  Fine  Arts,"  the  "Con- 
servatoire," the  "Borbonne,"  and  the 
"School  of  Medicine,"  attract  thou- 
sands of  scholars  fh>m  all  parts  of  the 
world.  There  are  also  some  five  hun- 
dred schools  for  elementary  instruction, 
where  some  seventy-two  thousand  chil- 
dren are  taught  at  the  expense  of  the 
State.*  These  schools  are  under  the 
charge  of  the  "  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Faith,"  the  counterpart  of  the  "  Sisters 
of   Charity."     The  education  here  is 

*  Annual  ooet,  jB120,000  (#600,000). 


most  practical  and  valuable,  being  such 
only  as  will  fit  the  children  for  the 
work  they  have  to  do  in  life ;  for  it  is 
not  understood  there  that  every  child 
will  probably  be  a  senator,  or  an  empe- 
ror, as  here.  The  ndnd  of  France  con- 
centrates in  Paris,  and  the  mind  of 
Paris  concentrates  in  the  InUUuU.  This 
comprises :  1.  The  Aeademie  Fran^aue, 
founded  since  1685,  of  forty  members. 
-8.  The  Aeademie  de$  InteriptioM  et  BdUs- 
lettrei  (1668),  of  fifky  members.  8.  The 
Acadimie  dee  Scieneee  (1666),  of  seventy- 
five  members.  4.  The  Acadimie  dee 
JBeavx  Arte  (164&-'71),  of  fifty  members. 
5.  The  Aioadimie  dee  Scieneee  Moralee  A 
IHjlitiqwe^  of  forty-six  members.  Those 
who  have  the  honor  of  being  elected  to 
these  posts  have  received  the  stamp  of 
excellence,  and  are  recognized  maetere. 
Even  in  the  whirl  and  vanity  and  ex- 
citement of  Parisian  life,  it  is  anxiously 
asked,  "  When  is  there  to  be  a  sitting 
of  the  Academy  ?  when  a  reception  ?  " 
and  tickets  are  eagerly  sought  for. 

In  the  various  branches  of  science  the 
French  are  unsurpassed.  In  the  fine 
arts,  especially  in  painting,  they  are  to- 
day unrivalled.  In  literature  there  is 
certainly  vast  activity,  and  in  the  year 
1860  nearly  twelve  thousand  literary 
works  were  published,  besides  numer- 
ous periodicals.  The  preee  would  be 
the  most  brilliant  and  varied  in  Europe, 
but  it  is  muzzled.  In  the  department  of 
fictioo,  there  is  more  brilliancy,  variety, 
and  intensity,  and  more  vice,  than  in 
any  literature  of  Europe;  and  it  is  a 
significant  fact  that  the  tendency  in  all 
directions  is  to  tickle  a  satiated  appe- 
tite and  to  excite  a  prurient  imagina- 
tion. Works  are  published  and  read 
unblushingly  in  Paris,  which  would  not 
bear  the  light  in  America;  and  they 
prove  most  profitable. 

In  the  departments  of  literature,  sci- 
ence, and  art,  men  not  only  reap  hon- 
ors, but  they  gather  wealth,  more  than 
elsewhere.  But  they  work ;  they  spare 
no  pains ;  they  are  thorough.  Here  is 
now  to  be  found  the  true  nobUUy  of 
France,  small  in  numbers,  great  in 
intellect.  But  this  nobility,  we  may 
well  believe,  is  nigh  hopeless.    It  looks, 
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and  it  sees  Cttflarifixn,  Iword  in  band, 
fitting  on  thci  throne,  in  the  temple,  in 
the  schools ;  it  sees  vice  made  beantiAil, 
accepted,  and  worshipped ;  it  sees  the 
grossest  materialism  mastering  a  whole 
people,  and— it  can  do  ahnost  nothing 
—it  is  silent,  its  month  is  shnt 

It  is  a  significant  fiM^  that  when, 
lecentlj,  some  of  these  earnest  souk 
proposed  to  establish  a  ftee  reading- 
room  lor  the  workmen  of  Paris,  the 
police  at  once  arrested  it.  Ko,  it  could 
not  be  I  Men  rarely  speak  of  Cosarism 
in  Paris ;  bnt  what  are  their  thoughts  f 

Paris,  in  fact,  is  the  eity  of  the  dra$^ 
fftr^  for  by  the  stranger  the  people  live. 
Its  manufactures  are  peculiar;  they  are 
moft  perfect  and  thorough,  and  they 
are  espedally  of  such  things  as  the 
stranger  can  and  will  buy.  They  pro- 
duce in  perfection  shoes  and  gloves, 
dothes  in  rariety,  watches  and  bronzes, 
pianos  and  perfymiery,  artificial  flowers, 
and  all  varieties  of  instruments.  Aa 
long  ago  as  1851,  the  annual  product 
of  these  amounted  to  $992,786,000,  and 
it  may  now  be  double  that 

na  city  is  made  gay  and  beautilul 
to  please  the  eye  of  the  stranger ;  the 
galleries  and  museums  are  tree  for  their 
use ;  the  great  streets  are  gay  with  gas 
and  people;  the  eating  and  drinking 
are  of  the  best ;  thirty  theatres,  paid  by 
the  State,  nightly  open  wide  their  doors, 
ranging  from  the  Grand  Opera  to  the 
Tbeatxe  Montmartre;  circuses  and  eon^ 
certs  are  cheap;  balls  of  all  sorts 
abound ;  at  tiie  Habille  manners  are  fi:ee 
but  good,  at  the  Chateau  Rouge  they 
are  most  free,  if  not  good  \  *^  Oiiil  yA 
da  la  gSne,U  rCya  pas  de  plaiHrJ^  Such 
is  their  motto — **  pleasure  at  any  price.'^ 
Oyer  two  millions  of  dollars  are  le- 
caved  yearly  at  some  nineteen  of  the 
first  theatres ;  and  aU  places  of  amuse- 
ment are  thronged. 

Two  hundred  thousand  strangers 
visited  Paris  to  witness  the  distribution 
of  the  Eagles  to  the  army;  and  the 
numbers  who  have  visited  the  Great 
Ezpoflidon  reach  millions.  All  have 
left  their  money  at  Paris.  Listen! 
*^  Of  all  modem  cities  Paris  is  the  most 
eminently  ennuyS^  go^ping,  and  indif- 


ferent For  a  long  time  she  has  permit- 
ted any  one  to  say  or  do  any  thing 
before  her,  without  shame  or  hesitation^ 
if  only  she  may  be  diverted  for  a  mo- 
ment'* 80  says  one  of  her  own  wii- 
tera. 

Ko  visitor  will  fkil  to  be  struck  with 
two  things  at  Paris.  One  is,  the  briP 
liancy  of  the  dty.  No  city  surpasses  it 
in  this  respect— but  I  felt,  when  I  saw 
it,  that  it  was  the  brilliancy  of  veneering 
admirably  varnished.  A  more  careful 
examination  satisfied  me  that  this  is  so. 
li  is  not  a  hearty,  substantial,  honest,' 
real  city.  The  ottier  thing  is,  the  peo- 
ple. Industrious,  capable,  thorough, 
they  certainly  are;  but  they  are  not 
gay,  light-hearted,  trivial.  They  are  in 
grfan  earnest  to  get  something  to  eat, 
and  they  use  every  faculty,  they  strain 
every  nerve,  they  practise  every  art  to 
accomplish  it  But  their  wonderfhl, 
lidmii'able,  superlative  quality  is  shown 
in  the  patience  and  good  nature  with 
which  they  know  and  accept  their 
destiny,^and  make  the  le$t  of  U.  I  do 
believe'  there  is  less  of  whining  and 
repining  at  the  situation,  and  a  more 
widespread  determination  to  enjoy  their 
poverty,  than  in  any  other  country  of 
t^e  known  world.  And  this  habit  of 
making  the  best  of  things,  and  enjoy- 
ing small  pleasures,  might  make  them 
teachers  of  us  in  America.  The  Pari»> 
ians  have  less  and  enjoy  inore,  while  we 
have  more  and  enjoy  less,  than  any 
other  people. 

The  brilliant  dty,  then,  is  the  result 
of  a  thousand  years  of  paternal  govern- 
ment, enlightened  by  science,  softened 
by  ait,  tempered  by  the  Church.  It  is 
considered  by  the  Parisians  certainly, 
if  not  by  the  world,  as  the  finest  fiower 
of  modem  civilization. 
'  Is  it  the  best  that  human  nature  is 
cai>able  of  f    I  ask  you  to  think  of  it. 

What  is  to  be  its  friture,  what  its 
perfection,  it  were  hard  to  tell.  Believ- 
ing, as  I  do,  that  such  a  civilization  is 
a  sham  and  a  delusion,  permitted  by 
the  providence  of  God  to  prove  to  us 
the  folly  and  feebleness  of  humanity,  I 
do  not  altogether  admire  it  Not  only 
do  I  distrust  it,  but  so  do  others ;  and 
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he,  the  man  who  has  grasped  it  and 
made  it  his,  as  much  as  any,  perhaps. 

On  the  18th  of  last  November  (1867), 
Louis  Napoleon  made  a  speech  to  his 
Senate  and  Corps  Legislatif,  which  was 
intended  to  reassure  his  own  people, 
and  himmlf.  He  said,  among  other 
things,  "You  will,  I  trust,  yote  laws 
which  will  be  submitted  to  you  that 
will  contribute,  &c.,  Ac."  Observe — 
''that  will  he  submitted  to  you/''  By 
whom? 

Again :  "  The  journey  I  have  made 
with  the  Empress  to  the  east  and  north 
of  France  has  afforded  the  opportunity 
for  manifestations  of  sympathy  which 
have  touched  me  profoundly.  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain  that  nothing  has 
been  able  to  shake  the  confidence  the 
people  have  placed  in  me,  and  the  at- 
tachment they  entertain  toward  my  dy- 
nasty, &c.,  &c." 

"Manifestations  of  sympathy,^  and 
"  my  dynasty,"  are  the  key-notes  of  this 
painful  moan.  Does  the  man  see  the 
end  approaching  ?  Does  he  see  that  in 
all  the  millions  of  France,  not  a  thou- 
sand have  any  sympathy  with  his  grasp- 
od  Empire  ?  that  not  o>m  of  all  those 
millions  loves  him  ?  that  the  conscience 
of  France  has  judged  him  f  that  the  in- 
tellect of  Franco  scorns  him  ?  that  the 
shopkeepers  and  traders  support  him 
only  because  they  fear  change?  He 
knows,  and  hi  ^people  know,  that  he  is 
all  false,  and  his  Empire  a  falsehood, 
and  yet  not  a  man  in  all  France  daie 
print  one  word  of  criticism  or  condem- 
nation; not  a  man  dare  whisper  it 
above  his  breath ;  his  Senate  and  Corps 
I/gislatif  must  vote  the  laws  ha  tub- 
miUy  or  none.  Meantime,  starvation  to- 
day presses  more  heavily  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  Paris ;  placards  are  posted  in  the 
secrecy  of  night,  "  Bread,  or  death ! " 
His  moan  says,  "The  situatiou  is  un- 
doubtedly not  fVee  from  embarrass- 
ments. Industrial  and  commercial  ac- 
tivity has  slackened ;  uneasiness  is  gen- 
eral in  Europe — the  harvest  is  not  good 
— deamess  is  inevitable,"  &c  Besides 
which,  the  great  Adventurer's  schemes 
in  Mexico  have  proved  a  complete  fail- 
ure, and  the  blood  of  Maximilian  smells 


at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  More  th 
all,  that  other  great  adventurer,  t 
Count  von  Bismarck,  pulls  his  beai 
and  laughs  at  his  jMidded  figure.  1 
has  ceased  to  be  the  scarecrow  of  i 
Europe,  and  he  knows  it. 

"My  dynasty"  strikes  another  nc 
— it  is  also  a  wail.  The  poor  boy  1 
whom  he  has  hoped  much  and  dnm 
much,  the  unhappy  victim  of  his  fathe: 
conuption,  drags  out  his  melancho 
life,  and  will  not  live  to  ut  in  ti 
throne  his  sire  has  seized.  It  wiU  n 
be  strange,  then,  if  this  strange  mf 
should  see  himself  the  last  of  his  stranj 
line,  and  that  his  setting  should  be  bo! 
tary  and  in  clouds  and  darkness;  I 
we  should  never  forget  that  there  is 
Ood  above,  and  that  villany  is  aom 
times  vanquished  on  earth.  Napolec 
has  played  a  bold  and  a  desperate  gam 
and  he  has  won.  But  if,  to  have  ti 
respect  of  the  wise,  the  esteem  of  ti 
noble,  the  sympathy  of  the  virtuous,  ti 
love  of  the  poor  and  weak,  be  evidenc 
of  a  Gk>d-like  man,  then  he  has  them  n 
— then  he  is  a  total  failure. 

But  we  must  leave  him.  The  oonvt 
sion  will  come,  but  not  during  his  lii 
time.  I  do  not  look  for  it ;  his  syste 
is  too  perfect ;  and  while  he  divides  ti 
spoil  of  the  people  with  his  genen 
and  his  army,  he  will  keep  his  sei 
We  have  to  see  and  understand  th 
and  then  guard  ourselves  against  ti 
glittering  idol  who  is  only  washed  wi 
gold. 

To  show  how  differently  men  see, 
venture  to  give  here  the  criticisms  < 
a  gentleman  whose  high  position  ai 
whose  means  of  observation  entitle  h 
views  to  great  weight 

<*I  have  read  your  paper  about  Paria,  a 
was  not  aorpriflod  to  find  that  yon  hare  ado] 
ed  the  preyailing  American  view  of  the  Fran 
people  and  Goveromont — a  view  anbatantia 
the  same  as  that  which  has  been  sedulonj 
inculcated  by  the  English  press  and  stage 
the  past  two  hundred  years  or  more.  I  si 
pose  it  is  the  more  popular  view»  and  v 
therefore  be  acceptable  to  your  readers, 
least  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  thii 
however,  if  you  had  seen  the  French  Admix 
tration  more  nearly  and  known  the  Frci 
people  more  intimately^  you  would  entert 
different  views  from  those  expressed  in  yi 
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paper.  Yon  wonid  find  that  jou  hare  nndeiw 
rated  them  politicallj,  socially,  and  morallj, 
and  failed  to  appreciate  the  obligaUona  under 
which,  for  full  three  centaries  that  they  hare 
held  the  lead  of  European  drilization,  they 
bare  placed  mankind.  Howerer,  such  Tiews 
would  astonish  rather  than  gratify  your  readers, 
who  will,  I  dare  say,  be  cbarmed  and  satisfied 
with  your  picture. 

''I  liMl  that  I  should  hardly  comply  with  the 
promise  I  made  you,  if,  after  what  I  hare 
written,  I  did  not  state  some  of  the  points  on 
which  I  differ  most  widely  from  you. 

*'  I  do  not  think  the  French  military  fbroe  is 
mote  burdensome,  in  proportion  to  populatioBy 
or  more  espensiTe,  than  that  of  Russia,  Prus- 
siiy  ▲ustria,  or  even  £ngland,  counting,  as  it 
is  proper  to  do,  the  naral  forces. 

'*  Louis  Phflippe  depended  just  as  much  upon 
tbe  army  as  Kapoleon  in.  does.  If  it  furnishes 
the  latter  more  support,  it  is  because  he  ran- 
dera  his  administration  more  acceptable  to  the 
people  from  among  whom  the  army  is  recruit- 
ed. It  iaafamiliarmo^quitecurrent  in  France, 
that  the  French  army  ncTcr  made  or  preTented 
areToIotion.    It  is  true. 

**  I  think  you  entirely  drerstate  the  distress 
in  Paria.  I  know  of  no  people  in  any  city  in 
the  world  so  comfbrtably  fed  and  dothed,  and 
where  all  the  material  oonditions  of  li?ing  are 
so  farorable,  not  excepting  our  own. 

"  Yon  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  pass* 
ports  are  a  p«rt  of  the  enginery  ^f  the  police. 
Psflspoi  is  are  not  required  at  all  of  traTcUers 
entering  or  sojourning  in  France.  I  think  you 
greatly  exaggerate  also  the  espionage  of  the 
polioe,  which,  in  all  my  residence  in  Paris,  I 
never  knew  to  seek  information  that  all  good 
eitiseoswere  not  interested  in  its  procuring. 
Of  C(fan»  there  were  cases,  no  doubt,  of  a  dif- 


ferent character,  but  they  were  so  rare,  and  so 
circumscribed  in  their  range,  that  they  noTer, 
so  &r  as  I  now  recollect,  came  under  my  ob- 
serration. 

''  I  think  you  orerstate  the  mercenary  char- 
acter of  matrimonial  engagements  in  Franoe. 
Mercenary  marriages  are  contracted  erery- 
where,  and  the  most  mercenary  matches  that  I 
hare  known  in  France  were  between  parties 
half  American.  Some  of  the  pleasantest  and 
most  affectionate  domestic  circles  I  have  erer 
known  I  found  in  Franoe. 

'*¥niile  I  do  not  think  the  French,  women 
spedally  noticeable  for  physical  beau^,  there 
are  no  women  in  the  worid  of  such  taste  or  of 
such  rare  oompanionable  qualities.  No  salom 
in  the  worid  are  so  renowned  as  the  French. 

"  So  the  French  men  are  a  remarkable  race ; 
they  fbed,  dothe,  and  decorate  the  wealthier 
dass  of  all  drilixed  countries.  They  are  not 
poor,  as  you  seem  to  suppose,  but  Tery  rich. 
The  wealth  of  Franoe  is  enormous,  and,  I  sus- 
pect, increadng  as  rapidly  as  that  of  any  other 
State  in  Europe.  In  estimating  the  social  and 
physical  condition  of  the  French  man,  you  must 
not  overlook  this  remarkable  fkct— that  tbe 
Frenchman  rardy  emigrates,  and  nerer  with- 
out the  animo  rwtrUndi, 

**  You  will  see  by  these  obserrations  that  I 
do  not  share  at  all  the  popular  impressions 
about  the  French,  nor  about  their  soyereign, 
who  is  a  man  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  is  ani- 
mated by  substantially  the  same  motives  as 
other  men,  with  ability  enough  to  place  him* 
self  at  the  head  of  fbrty  millions  of  people, 
would  be.*' 

I  can  only  add  to  this,  that  French 
flffures  seem  to  sustain  the  view  I  haro 
presented. 


FAME. 


Be  not  thy  heart  deyonred  by  loye  of  fame, 
That  hoond  wild-howling  eyer  to  the  moon ! 
Shonld'st  thou  I  the  world  may  smile  a  realm  of  June 
Brimful  of  flowers,  and  not  a  hue  shall  daim 
Thy  look ;— ho,  what  is  fame  I  a  transient  thing 
Treacherous  as  transient  I  shadow  of  a  wing 
8wifb  gliding  over,  leaving  thee  forever ; 
Wishing  the  shadow's  blest  return,  and  never 
Hailing  its  mocking  balm ;— yea,  what  is  fame  I 
A  bubble  blown  by  chance,  an  echoing  name 
And  dying  with  the  echo ;  Genius  bears 
No  certain  daim ;  what  gloom  its  splendor  wearsi 
Missing  the  son  at  which  its  wing  was  bent 
No !  seek  not  praise  but  peace,  not  damor  but  content 
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CHAPTEK  XI. 

A  QVXKT  OAXS,  WILL  PiaTCD. 

Mb.  Dassel^s  first  yisit  to  the  tene- 
ment-house was  not  his  last.  Little 
Toddle  would  shout  with  delight  when 
he  heard  the  Toice  of  the  beautiful  gen- 
tleman; while  Abby,  the  girl,  a  thin 
child,  with  light  hair  and  angular  mo- 
tions like  her  mother's,  would  brighten 
up  into  a  shy  smile  not  ugly  to  see, 
tihough  rather  colorless.  Their  wonder- 
tal  visitor  was  a  Prince,  like  the  one 
she  had  read  about  in  her  torn  picture- 
book,  and  his  gifts  were  lavish  in  their 
magnificence,  for  they  included  a  real 
hobby-horse  for  Toddle  and  a  splendid 
pink  dress  for  herself,  besides  bon-bons 
innumerable. 

With  Mrs.  Bellows  he  was  quite  in- 
timate. That  severe  and  chilling  wom- 
an had  conceived  a  blind  admiration 
for  her  visitor  which,  in  any  one  but  a 
genuine  New  England  wife,  might  have 
made  her  husband  shake  in  his  shoes ; 
but  with  this  descendant  of  the  Pil- 
grims not  a  spark  of  sentiment  or  ro- 
mance mingled  with  her  affection  for 
the  man  who  understood  her  and  gympa- 
thized  tDith  her  as  Abel  never  could  or 
would  I  Mrs.  Bellows  once  had  been 
pretty,  like  the  gingham  dress  she 
wore ;  like  that,  she  was  now  faded  and 
limp,  and  yet,  she  was  younger  in  years 
than  the  handsome  man  who  dandled 
her  baby  on  his  knee  while  he  talked 
with  her.  But  about  this  she  had  no 
fancies.  She  never  ran  to  the  glass 
when  she  heard  him  on  the  stairs,  greet- 
i|)g  those  he  chanced  to  meet  in  his 
dieery,  foreign  fashion,  to  see  if  her 
hair  were  smooth  or  her  collar  pinned 
straight ;  therefore,  if  a  fiush  of  pleasure 
did  mount  to  her  face  it  was  not  a  flush 
to  conceal  fh>m  the  fiither  of  her  chil- 
dren. It  was  a  great  relief  to  her  care- 
worn mind  to  tell,  at  Ml  length,  the 
trials  of  her  lot  to  an  appreciative  lis- 
tener, including  all  those  which  arose 


fh)m  the  besetting  weakness  of  Abe 
that  sad  dissipation  of  his  which  was 
the  means  already  too  narrow  for 
family.  He  did  not  diink,  he  did 
smoke,  he  was  saving  of  his  clothei 
only  tiiose  wicked  lotteries  begui 
him  and  led  him  astray.  Mr.  Da 
shook  his  head  over  this  failing,  cast 
glances  of  almost  tender  pity  at 
poor  apartment  and  the  complain 
occupant,  promising  to  use  all  the 
fiuence  he  possessed  to  win  Bellows 
firom  so  foolish  a  passion. 

It  is  true  that  the  street  upon  wl 
the  Bellows  resided  formed  a  "cut-c 
on  DassePs  route  trom  his  board] 
house  to  the  st«re  of  Borden  & 
Witt,  of  which  it  was  but  natural  t 
he  should  avail  himself,  to  shorten 
long  walk.  Then,  in  passing,  after  I 
ing  once  proved  his  kindness  by  call 
to  inquire  after  a  sick  child,  it  mi 
also  be  natural  that  he  should  ref 
the  deed  which  had  seemed  to  give 
much  pleasure.  At  first,  there  was 
excuse  of  the  baby's  picture,  which 
desired  to  see ;  then,  he  promised  Al 
a  slate  and  pencil,  and  must  bring  tl 
when  he  passed  again.  Mrs.  Bell< 
was  not  a  simpleton;  she  had  pie 
of  shrewdness ;  and  she  never  doubl 
delighted  as  she  was  with  the  gen 
man's  civilities,  and  confidential  as 
became  in  her  disclosures  to  him, 
that  he  had  some  object  in  calling, 
yond  her  or  her  children.  She  co 
see  no  object  but  Miss  Bayles. 

In  the  eyes  of  all  the  family  t 
young  lady  was  perfection;  she  ^ 
pretty  enough  for  any  man,  and 
maimers  were  not  to  be  surpassed, 
be  sure,  Mr.  Dassel  was  a  remarki 
gentleman ;  but  that  was  only  to  m 
the  fairy-tale  come  out  as  it  shou 
they  always  had  expected  that  8< 
wonderful  being  would  see  Miss  Ba; 
and  her  pictures,  fieill  in  love  with  1 
and  carry  her  off  to  live  in  a  bro 
stone  palace  in  the  gorgeous  regions 
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np-towiL  Bo  ^at  wlien  Mr.  DasBel 
brought  confectionery  to  the  little  Bel- 
lows, and  talked  long  with  the  mother, 
no  doubt  his  eyee,  mentally,  were  on  the 
sweet  foce  of  the  artist  in  the  adjoining 
room;  and  the  good  woman,  fascinated 
as  she  was  by  the  enjoyment  of  pouring 
finrth  her  own  troubles  into  an  attentive 
ear,  was  not  so  selfish  but  that  she  out 
herself  off;  as  it  were,  and  put  hendf 
away,  to  sunmion  liDss  Bayles,  with 
trsnsparent  pretexts,  into  her  room  to 
meet  her  destined  XMdnce.  All  the  more 
delighted  was  she  when  she  learned, 
through  their  conversation,  that  they 
had  dwelt  under  the  same  roof  ttad  sat 
at  the  same  table,  during  thesis  days  of 
absence  in  which  the  artist  was  at  the 
country-house  of  her  rich  Mends.  The 
ntea  themselves  had  a  hand  in  it, 
thought  JixfL  Bellows,  and  the  harder,' 
plainer,  and  more  humble  her  own  lot, 
the  more  lavishly  did  she  build  up 
osstlefr-in-the-air  for  her  fair  ndghbor. 

An  opulent  fhture  wa$  slowly  unroll- 
ing itself  before  the  blind  footsteps  of 
the  young  artist,  but  Mr.  Dassel  had  no 
psrt  in  it  such  as  the  imagination  of  his 
hnmble  ftiend  allotted  hinu  Yet  he 
took  a  de^  interest  in  Miss  Bayles ;  he 
devoted  many  hours  to  her,  both  in  the 
tenement4iouse  and  at  the  villa,  paying 
her  attentions  delicate  and  impressive. 

Mrs.  BdlowB  did  not  open  hto  mind 
as  ftedy,  on  these  subjects,  to  Abel,  as 
ihe  would  have  done,  had  not  a  half- 
gnilty  consciousness  that  she  was  hold- 
ing up  the  faults  of  her  husband  to  a 
stranger,  restrained  her.  Abel  knew 
that  Mr.  Dassel  came  often  to  his  house; 
ha  saw  the  presents  received  by  the 
ddldren ;  also,  the  guest  was  as  apt  to 
come  when  he  was  at  home  as  when 
sway.  Indeed,  to  no.one  did  he  make 
himself  more  agreeable  than  to  the  por- 
ter. He  firequently  spent  whole  even<^ 
ings  with  him  playing  draughts  an4 
hankgammon,  chatting,  between-times, 
to  the  wife  and  Miss  Bayles. 

On  many  occasions  the  subject  of  the 
robbery  at  the  store  came  up.  The 
murder  had  made  a  profound  impres* 
don  upon  AbeL  He  never  could  speak 
of  it  without  iiervousness,  and  a  slight 


pallor  over  his  ruddy  fiice.  The  shock 
to  him  had  been  great,  for  he  very  well 
knew  that  chance  might  have  made  him 
the  victim,  in  place  of  his  unfortunate 
comrade ;  while  visits  of  aid  and  sym- 
pathy to  the  mourning  widow  kept 
alive  those  fbelings  of  horror  which  he 
had  at  first  experienced. 

Yet,  by  a  curious  fiuadnation,  it  seem- 
ed that  he  and  Mr.  Dassel  could  hardly 
sit  down  together  for  a  quiet  game,  but 
that  the  Butject  was  introduced.  Dassel 
naturally  enough  had  a  great  interest  in 
it.  Bdng  correspondent  for  the  house, 
he  was  interested  in  their  concerns ;  and 
then,  as  he  told  the  little  man  opposite 
—whose  blue  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him, 
as  he  spoke,  with  an  indescribable,  half- 
eager,  half-withdrawn  look— he  )iad  an 
inborn  taste  for  disentangling  the 
threads  of  mysterious  crimes  or  com- 
plicated legal  troubles — ^he  should  have 
been  a  lawyer,  and  had  almost  decided 
to  study,  yet,  for  the  profession. 

'^  I  have  no  doubt  I  could  now  pass 
an  examination,  having  read  law,  all 
my  life,  in  pursuance  of  my  natural  in- 
clinations,'*  he  remarked,  one  evening. 
«  And,  about  this  robbery,  I  never  told 
you,  Abel,  that  since  my  return  from  St. 
Louis,  I  have  come  upon  a  clue  which 
I  think  will  lead  me  to  the  guilty  par- 
ties." 

"Is  that  so?" 
.  The  two  men  looked  at  each  other 
across  the  table.  They  were  alone,  Mrs. 
Bellows  having  gone  down  to  spend  the 
evening  with  the  school-teacher's  wife, 
and  the  children  were  in  bed. 

It  was  a  cool  night,  early  in  Novem- 
ber. It  was  a  common  thing  for  the 
visitor  to  send  out  for  a  pitcher  of  lager, 
from  which  he  and  Abel  would  drink 
moderately  as  they  played  their  harm- 
less game;  but  this  evening,  Dassel, 
complaining  of  chilliness,  had  asked 
permiBsion  to  make  some  hot  whiskey 
punch.  Abel,  consenting,  drew  the  coals 
under  the  kettle,  heated  the  water,  and 
then  told  his  guest  to  suit  his  own 
taste ;  as  for  himseir,  he  seldom  tasted 
whiskey.  "Of  course  not,  except  to 
keep  off  chills,"  the  visitor  responded 
in  his  cheery  maimer;  but,  when  his 
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task  of  ooncoctmg  the  medicine  was 
over,  performed  with  that  airy,  laugh'* 
ing  grace  so  becoming  to  hixn,  there 
were  two  tamblere  of  the  steaming  bev- 
erage, one  at  either  elbow,  and  Abel, 
as  he  moved  his  men,  sipped  at  his 
glass,  half  miconsdonsly,  nntil  its  con- 
tents  disappeared* 

Now,  as  he  looked  up,  with  the  qties- 
tion,  ^*  Is  that  so  t "  upon  his  lips,  his 
heightened  ruddiness  and  a  certain  glit- 
ter of  the  eyes  told  that  the  minsiial 
stimulus  had  afiEected  him. 

^*  Tes,*^  said  Dassel,  glancing  towards 
the  door  and  finding  it  dosed.  Each 
inroluntarily  moved  nearer  across  the 
table,  Abel  with  his  short,  plump  arms 
folded  upon  it,  his  visitor  with  one  fin- 
ger ahi^ost  touching  his  sleeve,  scanning 
the  other's  face. 

**  I  didnH  never  have  no  confidence  in 
that  St.  Louis  trip.'' 

"Why  not?" 

Bellows  grew  conihsed.  If  he  had 
net  taken  the  whiskey  he  would  not 
have  allowed  th4xt  remark  to  have  es- 
caped his  lips. 

"  Why  not  ? " 

**  Wa'D,  I  don't  know,— only  I  hadn^ 
It  turned  out  as  I  expected." 

"  Bellows,  have  you  any  clue  ?  " 

There  was  no  reply.  Dassel  turned 
more  liquor  into  their  glasses,  and  Abel, 
in  his  nervousness,  drank  his  off  at 
once :  it  ran  like  fire  through  his  veins, 
for  his  companion  had  neglected  to  add 
water. 

*^  I've  thought,  for  some  time,  Abel, 
that  you  knew  more  about  this  matter 
than  you  have  disclosed.  Ifso,Ithink 
it  your  duty  to  make  it  known,  /have 
not  been  with  the  firm  as  long  as  you; 
yet,  if  I  possessed  fncts  with  regard  to  a 
matter  like  this,  I  should  feel  bound  to 
reveal  them.  I  would  like  to  know  how 
your  suspicions  tally  with  mine.  Bel- 
lows, I  have  observed  you  closely,  and  I 
know  that  you  have  fifwhd  advs  toihe 
rMer.  Give  up  that  chie  to  me,  allow 
me  to  prosecute  this  thing  alone,  and  I 
will  not  only  allow  you  all  the  adver- 
tisod  reward,  but  will  add  a  thousand 
dollars  of  my  own.  Think  of  that, 
Abel  1  two  thousand  dollars !    You  are 


poor— in  debt  Tour  wife  is  unhappy. 
You  have  made  her  so  by  fooling  away 
your  hard  earnings  in  lottery  tickets* 
Let  this  be  your  lottery,  in  which,  at 
last,  you  will  be  sure  of  the  prise,^ 
enough  to  pay  your  debts  and  buy  you 
a  snug  little  home  I  enough  to  restore 
your  wifei's  smfles  sod  good  temper  1 
Winter  is  coming  on ;  rents  are  hig^ ;  I 
know  it  alL  Look  here  I  gke  me  the 
due,  and  you  shall  have  this  to-night  I " 
^he  took  from  his  vest-pocket  two 
boQds  of  five  hundred  doUan  each,  and 
held  them  before  him  on  the  table. 

"What  is  it  I  am  to  give  you  for 
this!" 

"  You  know,  well  enough  to  what  I 
refer,— -a  thousand  dollars,  cash  down,— 
nothing  can  be  easier." 

Abel  did  know  to  what  his  compan- 
ion referred.  There  was  a  spot  over  his 
heart  which  burned  with  intense  con- 
sciousness. It  appeared  to  him  as  if 
the  keen  blue  eyes  opposite  could  see, 
through  his  soiled  vest,  and  all  its 
wrappings  of  paper,  the  sleeve-buttoo, 
with  its  green  Jewel  fiashing  baleftilly. 
IBs  whole  breast  seemed  illuminated. 
He  half  expected  the  man  toreadi  forth 
and  gnsp  it  But,  although  the  liquor 
he  had  taken  increased  the  vividness  of 
his  feelings,  it  had  not  impaired  his 
judgment  The  doubts  which  had 
troubled  him,  the  conflicting  respect 
and  suspicion,  all  meiged  in  one  shaip 
certainty,  and  he  drew  a  breath  which 
relieved  him  of  weeks  of  suspense 
Modest  and  deprecating  as  were  his 
ordinary  manners,  he  did  not  quail, 
now,  before  an  inquisition  which  was 
truly  terrible.  The  flash  of  their  eyes 
met  like  the  clashing  of  steeL 

^Think  of  how  much  good  this 
money  will  do  you.  The  friend  to 
whom  you  gave  your  note  for  a  hun- 
dred dollars  will  be  here  to  attach 
your  itimiture  next  week." 

"Who  told  you  that?" 

"^  Your  wife.  No  one  else  can  make 
that  thing  which  you  have  worth  as' 
much  to  you  as  I,  AbeL  A  thousand 
dollars  is  quite  a  sum  to  a  man  situated 
as  you  are." 

"  I  know  it,  Mr.  DasseL   I  have  often 
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thought  it  <yf&,  1  could  bsTe  had  it^ 
any  day,  since  the  first  wedc  of  the 
murder.^ 

A  slight  paleness  increased  orerDas* 
sePs  fkce;  there  was  hatred  or  some 
other  ugly  emotion  in  its  pallor,  but  he 
oonqneied  the  feeling  which  had  only 
betrayed  itself  in  the  dutch  of  his  fin- 
ger-nails into  the  fledi  of  hijs  palm ;  tk 
tremulous  smile  i^yed  about  his  mouth 
as  he  flfpoke— as  if  he  were  asking  some 
woman  to  be  his  wifo-* 

**Are  we  not  friends,  Bellows  f  I 
hare  relied  on  your  firiendship.  I  bo- 
liered  that  you  loyed  me,  as  I  haye 
you,  and  yours.** 

Abers  glance  sank  beneath  the  soft 
power  of  a  look  which  few,  of  either 
sex,  erer  had  resisted,  and,  wandering 
resdessly  about  the  room,  fell  on  the 
hobby-horse  which  had  giyen  Toddle 
such  ddight. 

*'I  always  liked  you  better*n  any 
blood  relation,'*  he  filtered,  presently. 

^  Thank  you,  AbeL  Then  I  cannot 
see  how  you  can  reftise  me  so  small  a 
faTor, — the  fixst  I  ever  asked  of  you !  ** 

'*  Because,**  answered  Abel,  again  re- 
coteiing  his  self-possession,  *'  this  is  a 
matter  of  conscience,  Mr.  Dassel.  God 
knows  Pre  been  troubled  in  my  mind 
about  it  t  Murder  is  murder,  rir,  and 
nothing  ou^t  to  excuse  it.  It  makes 
me  feel  like  a  party  to  it,  sir.** 

'«Thatis  all  right,  Abel;  I  see  just 
how  yon  are  placed.  But  this  case,  it 
strikes  me,  admits  of  palliation.  I  haye 
made  up  my  mind  that  the  robber  had 
no  intention  of  murder, — ^he  was  attack- 
ed by  the  watchman,  and,  under  the  in* 
fiuence  of  the  instinct  of  self-preserya* 
tion,  killed  him  to  sare  himself.  How 
he  came  to  be  tempted  to  commit  the 
robbery,  who  knows  f  Desperate  cir- 
cumstances—circumstances like  -youn, 
or  worse-^might  haye  urged  him  upon 
it.  I  would  not  be  any  more  merciftd 
to  him  than  you  would.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  the  robber's  crime.  It  is  a 
question  of  firiendship  between  you  and 
I,  AbeL  I  want  to  prosecute  this  thing 
myself.  In  order  to  get  it  into  my 
hands,  I  wish  to  get  poaaession  of  that 
small  article  which  the  robber  lost    I 


oiler  you  a  thousand  down  for  it,  and 
all  the  reward  promised  by  the  firm." 

"You  dont  mean  to  say  you  will 
deliyer  up  the  guilty  parties  and  secure 
the  reward  ?  " 

*^  Oh,  but  I  do.  Your  suspicions  are 
as  &i  astray  as  wrongftil  to  an  innocent 
man.  There  is  something  to  be  ex- 
plained which  will  be  made  clear  when 
the  time  comes.  Did  yon  not  know, 
Abel,  that  I,  also,  was  a  loser,  to  a  small 
amount,  by  that  robbery?  that  my 
desk  was  opened,  and  a  little  box  taken 
trcfm  it  containing  seyeral  precious  sou- 
yenirs  of  my  foreign  homo-*among 
other  things,  a  pair  of  sleeye-buttons, 
of  old-fashioned  setting,  but  contaioing 
emeralds  which  were  heirlooms  in  my 
family  t  Such  was  the  case.  My  reason 
for  not  complaining  was  this:  I  bo- 
lieyed  that  I  could  find  the  burglar  by 
means  of  those  jewels ;  they  were  too 
remarkable  not  to  giye  a  probability 
oftheir  being  traced.  Since  the  robbery 
I  haye  not  allowed  a  day  to  pass  in 
which  I  haye  not  made  exertions  to 
find  those  emeralds.  I  haye  been  to 
diamond-merchants  and  pawnbrokers. 
In  short,  I  haye  found  the  other  button, 
and  by  that  means  expect  to  conyict  the 
guilty  party.  I  only  ask  you  to  giye 
me  that  which  you  found,  and  to  testi- 
fy, when  called  into  court,  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  finding.  In  the 
meantime  I  giye  you  a  thousand  dollars 
to  relieye  you  f^om  your  j»esent  difil- 
culties." 

The  porter  stared  blankly  into  the 
face  of  the  speaker.  Astonidunent  too 
great  to  be  otherwise  than  mute  had 
possession  of  him.  But,  it  had  an  effect 
upon  him  quite  contrary  to  what  his 
companion  expected ;  instead  of  adding 
to  his  ccmfhsion  it  calmed  his  excite- 
ment ;  the  f^es  of  the  liquor  cleared 
away  fix>m  his  brain;  his  sendbilities 
no  longer  were  in  the  ascendant;  his 
reason  came  into  fhll  play;  the  half- 
shrewd,  half-merry  twinkle  of  the  eye- 
lid was  gone ;  one  might  haye  thought 
that  the  porter  had  changed  places  with 
the  man  of  the  world,  his  glanoe  grew 
so  penetrating. 

In  the  short  silence  which  followed, 
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swift  thoughts  brought  numerous  mat- 
ters before  his  mind,  from  which  to 
make  his  selection.  Was  it  possible 
that  he  had  been  accusing  an  innocent 
man,  constantly,  in  his  secret  soul? — 
misrepresenting  his  every  action,  giving 
a  ghastly  coloring  to  his  most  dmple 
actions,  shrinking  from  his  proffered 
friendship,  shuddering  when  his  hand 
touched  his  laughing  boy  ?  How  glad 
he  would  be,  could  he  spring  up,  this 
moment,  confiess  his  suspicion,  and  beg 
the  forgiveness  of  the  man  whom  he  had 
loved,  even  while  he  had  condemned  1 
How  simple  the  solution,  after  all !  And 
he  had  made  himself  such  an  unhappy 
fool  about  the  matter !  Now  that  Bas- 
sel  had  mentioned  that  the  buttons  had 
been  taken  from  his  desk,  how  the 
whole  face  of  the  case  was  altered  1 
How  thankful  he  was  that  he  had 
taken  no  steps  to  accuse  one  who  could 
so  easily  have  proved  himself  innocent  I 

And  yet  I  how  curious  that  Dassel 
should  offer  him  so  large  a  sum  of 
money  for  the  missing  button,  instead 
of  simply  asking  him  if  he  had  found 
it! 

.  Guilt  is  almost  sure  to  overreach  it- 
sel£  It  betrays  itself  conthiually ;  as 
Dass^  had  remarked,  in  the  story  of 
Count  Konisberg,  '^  the  Ancient  Mariner 
IS  ever  impelled  to  repeat  the  tale  of  his 
own  crimes.'* 

There  was  inconsistency  in  the  man- 
ner which  Dassel  had  taken  to  recover 
his  sleeve-button.  Abel  could  but  see 
it,  though  his  heart  yearned  to  overlook 
it  Perhaps,  too,  in  that  long  watch 
which  he  had  kept  over  a  suspected 
man,  he  had  come  upon  other  reasons 
for  doubting  him.  As  we  have  said, 
the  porter  was  not  the  firmest  of  men ; 
he  trembled,  now,  inwardly,  for  soft 
and  thrilling  as  was  the  regard  of  his 
friend,  there  was  a  subtle  light  behind 
it  which  pierced  him  like  a  threat ;  but 
he  had  considerable  moral  bravery,  and 
his  hand,  which  had  moved  towards  his 
vest-pocket,  withdrew  itself,  and  he  an- 
swered the  other's  proposition, — 

^  Give  me  twenty-four  hours  to  think 
upon  it,  Mr.  Dassel.  Come  here  to- 
morrow night,  and  get  my  answer." 


,  ^*  I  will  not  wail  A  tiiopsand  doUara 
to-night  or  i^ever." 

^  Indeed,  it  is  not  withi  me ;  I  have  it 
away,  for  safe  keeping.'* 

This  was  a  fitlsehood  into  which  Abel 
was  hurried  by  the  other's  manner ;  be 
blushed  as  he  spoke  it,  for  he  was  not 
accustomed  to  lie,  and  he  felt  that  Daa- 
sel  knew  that  he  was  lying. 

Dassel  stood  up;  Abel  arose,  also, 
pale  with  a  dread  that  the  angry  man 
was  about  to  spring  upon  him  and 
choke  him.  He  felt  guilty,  as  if  he  had 
given  his  friend  good  reason  to  hate 
him,— even  to  attack  hinu  He  had  le- 
ased to  give  up  that  which  belonged 
to  the  other.  At  this  moment,  Mrs. 
Bellows  came  in, 

^  I  declare,  if  you  don't  look  like  two 
prize-fighters,"  she  laughed ;  **  what  ye 
been  talking  about,~-^2i^ie9  /  " 

^Oh  no,  indeed,  madam,  Fve  been 
giving  your  husband  a  lesson  in  the  art 
of  malHng  money." 

'^  Which  he  needs,  bad  enough." 

^Like  the  rest  of  us,  I  suppose.  I 
have  stayed  late ;  I  must  be  going.  To- 
morrow night,  is  it,  then  ? " 

^'Yes,"  said  Bellows,  following  him 
to  the  door,  ^^  I  will  get  it  for  you  to- 
morrow. Don't  be  offended,  Mr.  DasaeL* 

<'  Oh,  as  to  that,"  with  a  light  laugh, 
**  we  are  friends  or  enemiesi  I  love  my 
friends  and  hate  my  enemiea.  Good- 
night, Mrs.  BeUows." 

Abel  arose,  the  next  morning,  mom 
uneasy  in  mind  than  he  had  been  rinoe 
the  first  week  of  the  robbery.  Some 
instinct  urged  him  not  to  go  about  with 
the  fatal  sleeve-button  on  his  peraan. 
He  could  not  tell  himself  whethef  he 
was  afraid  that  it  would  be  violently 
wrested  from  him,  or  whether  he  dread- 
ed his  own  weakness  which  might  be 
persuaded  into  giving  it  up.  He  always 
had  kept  it  in  the  pocket  of  his  vest 

<<It  is  cold,"  he  said  to  his  wife;  •'I 
blieve  TU  put  on  my  winter^vest,  Ab- 
bey," and  he  hung  the  one  he  had  been 
wearing  t>n  a  peg  in  his  bedroom. 

Still,  he  did  not  feel  easy.  He  went 
back,  took  the  troublesome  button  from 
its  hiding-place,  wrapped  it  in  mora 
paper,  opened  the  clock  and  tucked  it 
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awaj  in  that  tacied  repoaitory  of  tmall 
treasorea,  where  Mrs.  Bellows  kept  Mat- 
thew'a  fiye-doilar  gold-piece  and  her 
marriage  certificate. 

He  did  not  meet  Daaael  that  day ;  it 
was  not  his  correspondence-day,  and  he 
did  not  come  to  the  store.  Abel  felt 
relieved ;  but  he  shraok  from  the  eyeni 
ing,  for  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
refiise  to  give  up  ihe  button*  When  he 
readied  home,  tea  was  ready,  and  Abbey 
was  looldng  unusually  good-natured.  A 
pair  of  handsome  gilt  china  yaaes  stood 
on  the  mantel-piece,  and  a  new  delaine 
dress-pattern  lay  on  a  chair, 

^  There  was  an  old-clo'es  man  come 
along  to-day,^  she  said,,  in  explanation. 
^I  don't  usually  deal  with  them  ras- 
cals ;  but  this  one  give  real  good  bar- 
gains. I  got  the  dress  and  the  yases, 
and  what  d'ye  s'pose  I  giye  ior  them  i 
nothin'  but  your  (Ad  coat  and  that  vest 
yoa  threw  by  this  momin'.'* 

^'  I  wish  you'd  stop  sellin'  my  gar- 
ments till  I  giye  you  leaye,"  burst  forth 
Abel,  adding  the  next  moment,  *'no 
harm  done,  though,  Abbey,— you  did 
make  a  real  good  bargain.'' 

He  laughed  neryously,  pretending  to 
admire  the  dress-pattem,  while  the 
sweat  stood  on  his  forehead  as  he  con- 
gratulated himself  upon  haying  re- 
moved ^the  silent  witness"  in  time. 
He  would  have  thought  it  a  mete 
diance,  that  the  old-clo'es  man  should 
have  got  tha^  vest,  had  not  the  articles 
ghren  been  of  more  value  than  those 
received, — quite  the  reverse  of  the  usual 
way  of  doing  that  business ;— guilt, 
again,  overreaching  itself.  Why  not 
have  driven  a  hard  bargain,  and  pre- 
vented suspicion  t 

While  they  were  drinking  their  tea 
he  asked  particularly  about  the  appear- 
ance of  the  pedlar, — ^was  he  tall„  or 
short, — ^what  was  the  color  of  his  eyes  t 
Really,  Ifirs.  Beilows  did  not  mind ; — 
be  was  rather  tall,  and  had  plenty  of 
black  whiskers,  Abel  did  not  decide, 
to  his  own  satis&ction,  whether  to  ao- 
cose  Mr.  Dassel,  or  whether  to  believe 
that  the  real  guilty  party, — ^the  person 
who  had  taken  the  buttons  from  Daa- 
ad's  desk,  and  afterwards  lost  one  of 


them, — had  got  upon  its  track.  Neither 
conjecture  was  pleasant.  He  began  to 
feel  haunted,  and  to  look  about  him,  as 
he  went  his  ways. 

That  evening  Mr.  Dassel  did  not 
come.  Abel  retired  to-bed  with  a  feel- 
ing of  relief,  and  began  to  think  that 
he  had  exaggerated  the  importance  of 
late  words  and  actions.  This  belief  was 
strengthened  when,  the  following  day, 
he  encountered  Dassel  on  the  pavement, 
not  fisur  from  the  store,  and  receiyed  the 
usual  pleasant  smile  and  word. 

"  Why,  Abbey,  your  clock's  half-an- 
hour  too  slow,"  he  exclaimed,  that  eve- 
ning, coming  home  at  dusk,  and  finding 
the  supper  not  ready.  ^^  I  never  knew 
the  old  clock  to  play  us  such  a  trick 
before ; — she's  growin'  lazy." 

'^  J&  it  slow  ?  "  asked  the  wife,  begin- 
ning to  fly  around  the  table.  "  Mr.  Das- 
sel he  was  in  to-day,  and  said  it  was 
too  fast  He  stopped  her  a  few  minutes, 
and  set  her  right  by  his  watch." 

Abel's  heart  was  in  his  mouth. 

"I  never  see  such  a  handy  person,  for 
a  brought-up  gentlemau,  as  he  is,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Bellows;  ^^he  might  pass 
for  a  right-down  Connecticut  Yankee— 
he  can  do  any  thing.  Sech  a  tinker  I 
He  noticed  the  lock  of  the  bureau-draw 
was  broke,  and  offered  to  fix  it.  He's 
done  it  first-rate." 

He  scarcely  heard  what  she  said ;  he 
was  at  the  clock,  feeling  in  its  dusty 
recesses. 

*'  Hand  me  the  lamp.  Abbey." 

*'Here  'tis.  But  never  mind  the 
clock  till  you've  had  yer  supper.  It's 
ready,  after  all." 

After  a  moment's  investigation  Abel 
set  the  lamp  down  suddenly,  himself 
dropping  into  a  chair. 

The  sleeve-button  was  gone  I 

"  Are  you  sick,  Abel  Bellows  ? " 

His  wife's  voice  was  not  tender,  even 
when  she  asked  him  a  question  like 
this ;  it  started  him  out  of  his  reverie. 

"  Not  sick,  Abbey,  but  tired." 

In  the  pleasant  mood  in  which  her 
visitor  had  left  her,  she  had  made  hot 
biscuits  for  tea,  but  they  might  have 
been  sawdust  as  far  as  her  husband's, 
appreciation  went. 
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The  next  day  was  Saturday.  Mr. 
Dassel  would  be  in,  through  the  fore- 
noon, writing  up  his  foreign  letters.  He 
came,  as  usual ;  Abel,  restless  and  mis- 
erable, made  an  excuse  to  approach 
him,  replacing  some  light  boxes  near 
his  desk. 

Dassel  sat  at  his  work,  calm,  ham- 
ming to  himself  a  German  drinking- 
song,  as  his  white,  slender  hand  flashed 
OTcr  the  paper,  writing  with  ease  and 
rapidity.  A  ray  of  sunlight  came 
through  the  skylight,  flashing  upon 
something  brilliant  at  his  wrist,  as  he 
moTed  it  Abel  saw  the  flash,  and  rec- 
ognized the  emerald-set  sleeve-buttons. 
Dassel  looked  up  at  the  same  instant, 
meeting  the  troubled  glanoe  raised  from 
the  jewels  to  his  face,  with  just  the 
glimmer  of  a  smile — triumph  shining 
beneath  indifierence.  Neither  of  them 
spoke ;  nor  for  several  days  thereafter 
were  they  brought  in  contact 

Abel  Bellows  grew  thin  and  haggard 
tmder  the  perplexities  of  the  position  in 
which  he  was  placed.  Then,  too,  he 
had  private  troubles  of  a  financial  Char- 
acter,— a  note  of  a  hundred  dollars  to 
be  met,  and  nothing  to  meet  it  with ; 
his  wife  soured  and  fretting  over  com- 
ing trouble,  Mr.  Dassel  passing  him  with 
a  haughty  carelessness. 

At  last  he  resolved  to  do  what  he 
should  have  done  at  the  first, — seek 
some  member  of  the  firm,  and  tell  him, 
simply  and  ftilly,  the  whole  story  of  the 
sleeve-button,  leaving  it  to  the  firm  to 
decide  upon  the  facts  and  to  act  as  they 
saw  proper.  Having  come  to  this  reso- 
lution, it  was  with  a  lighter  step  than 
usual  that  he  trod  the  familiar  way,  and 
entered  upon  his  duties  in  the  store, 
about  ten  days  after  the  affair  of  the 
clock.  Alas  for  good  resolutions,  which 
came  too  late  1  Alas  for  Abel,  and  his 
wife,  and  his  little  ones  I  All  the  pre- 
vious troubles  of  their  lives  were  as  no- 
thing to  the  disaster  which  befel  them 
that  day. 

When  the  gentlemen  of  the  firm  came 
to  business  that  day,  they  came  accom- 
panied by  police-officers,  who  took 
Abel,  bewildered  and  stupefied  by  the 
shock,  into  custody,  on  the  charge  of 


being  the  person  who  had  robbe 
store  and  murdered  the  watchman 

^Who  accuses  me?   where  ar 
proo&  ? ''  he  cried,  in  his  anguish. 

*'  That  yoa  will  know,  at  the  e: 
nation.  I  assure  you  they  are  Btroi 
they  would  not  have  brought  us 
cose  ym,  Bellows." 

This  was  said  by  Mr.  Borden,  an 
reproach  in  hia  voice  was  a  hard 
for  the  porter  to  bear.  It  caa 
lump  to  rise  in  his  throat  whid: 
vented  farther  attempts  at  self-de 
and  he  was  led  away  to  disgrac 
imprisonment 


CHAPTE&    ZII. 

WILL  BHX  DO  IT? 

*^  Girls  is  so  sweet,"  said  Mrs. 
de,  who,  never  having  had  a  dau 
always  had  sighed  for  one.  *^I 
Sam  would  huny  up  his  cakes; 
pected  we'd  have  the  fun  of  a  W4 
before  this.  We'll  do  it  up  I 
when  he  does  git  married;  we'll 
have  it  to  do  once.  I  never  seen 
Bulbous  look  so  pretty  as  she  di< 
now.    How'd  you  like  her,  Griczli 

<<  Oh,  middlin'.  She's  good  n 
and  fine  grain;  she's  been  wel 
But,  I  can't  say  but  I  fancy  our  i 
bor  more,  or  even  Miss  Baylcs.  Fi 
I  like  that  latter.  I  feel  to  home 
her.  She  allers  puts  me  in  mind  < 
grocery-store,  and  she  a-coming 
modest  with  her  little  purse,  hesil 
over  this  and  that,  which  was  wlu 
wanted,  but  so  dear !  It's  pleasa 
me  to  know  that  I  allers  gave  her 
measure  and  under  price." 

'^  Let  you  alone  for  that,  Grizzle 
only  wonder  is,  how  you  ever  coni 
to  git  rich,  with  your  easy  waya" 

'^  Government  contracts  to  blai 
that,  my  dear ;  I  conldnt  help  it 
Bayles  is  a  gen'us  though,  isn't 
Did  you  notice  how  exact  she  gc 
smile  in  my  eye,  and  them  books  c 
table,  with  my  hand  on  'emt  1 
her  to  give  me  a  literary  turn,  t 
portrait  was  for  my  descendants, 
didn't  care  about   handin'  dow: 
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pork  bosiiiew  unto  the  third  9od  kvath 
generatioiu" 

<a  think  ihe>  dpiu  o^  tU  sptendidly, 
Qrisle,— quite  per-Baffelite,  I  tell  her, 
which  10  80  fiehif>nahle  at  preaeiit.'' 

""And  what  atyle's  that,  pray,  Mrs. 
Qrizde  f  Yoa^re  gettin'  quite  a  judge 
of  such  things,  I  s'poee,  since  yqu've 
Tisited  so  maqy  galleries  lately,  and 
vaade  £d«nda  with  them  Acadepiy  fel- 
lows.'' 

^^Well,  I  am  allowed  to  haye  some 
taste, — ^the  artists  have  complimented 
me,  often,  on  my  discernment  The  per- 
BafBelite  style,  as  nigh  as  I  can  make  it 
01ft,  is  to  paint  things  just  as  they  be. 
I  heard  one  artbt  to  the  Academy  say 
he^d  qient  three  days  paintin'  a  brick- 
bat, and  wasn't  satisfied  with  it  yet 
There  was  a  beautiful  hod,  half  ftill  of 
mortar,  by  the  same  gentleman.  I  de- 
clare, if  rd  been  an  Irishman  I  should 
%  p&dBsd  it  up." 

**  Aoeoidin'to  that,  BGss  Bayles  ought 
to  hate  drawn  me  sittin'  on  a  hogshead 
With  a  stye  on  my  eye." 

^KoDflonse,  Gxiadet  how  you  do  go 
on.  Pm  talkin'  about  purchasing  the 
bod-piotare.  Its  xuther  high— eight 
hundred  doilan,— but  they  all  say  it's 
wvUhit" 

^Fm  afridd  it'll  be  considered  Am- 
torkalf  my  dear.  I  wouldn't  like  to 
hare  our  frienda  see  it  on  our  walls 
and  aak  if  it  was  our  grandfather's." 

^I  never  thought  of  t^,"  said  the 
lady,  eyidently  declining  in  her  enthu- 
masm  teat  that  particular  work  ^f  art 

^  Let^  have  something  nice,  when  we 
do  q>end  our  money  on  such  things,  my 
lore.  I  like  pictures  with  lambs  in 'em, 
and  green  trees,  or  a  bit  of  water  that 
looks  as  if  there  was  trout  in  it." 

^I  dont  care  much  what  the  pio* 
tores  are,  lor  my  part;  but  I  think  the 
fiwnea  hiilp  ftunish  a  room,  and  peoi>le 
tldnk  yoB^re  mean  if  you  don't  patronize 
art  But, about  HissBayles,  husband: 
dont  pot  that  idea  into  Sam's  head 
again.  He  looks  higher  now.  Didnt 
you  notice  how  lOsB  Bulbous  kissed  me 
before  she  went  down  the  steps?  La! 
I  understood  it  idl ;  that  kiss  was  for 


**  She'd  bet^r  get  me,  then,  to  act  as 
her  deputy." 

**Y9Ugo'longl  How  becomin' blue 
is  to  ICss  Bulbous.  She's  stopping  oyer 
to  lawyer  Cameron's,  now,  to  invite 
their  young  ladies.  There'll  be  quite  a 
party.  She  and  her  pa  are  going  down 
to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  next  week  to 
board  through  the  winter,  and  she's 
asking  all  the  neighbors  to  a  farewell 
party.  Sho  I  If  Sam  ain't  over  there, 
tool  He's  gone  to  assist  Camilla  out 
of  the  carriage,  and  he's  done  it  in  good 
style,  too.  I  never  did  see  a  boy  im- 
prove as  he  has  since  we  had  Mr.  Dassel 
in  the  family.  It's  an  excellent  thing 
to  have  a  Baron  handy  to  settle  little 
mattera  of  etiquette,  when  one's  in 
doubt  I  never  should  a  got  through 
that  dinner,  last  week,  as  I  did,  if  I 
hadn't  got  his  advice  as  to  seatin'  the 
company  and  what  orders  to  give  the 
head-waiter.  I  do  admire  to  see  Sam 
around  the  girls." 

The  beaming  Ea^ce  of  the  good-natured 
mother,  shone  between  the  gorgeous 
amber  of  the  satin  curtains  of  the  par* 
lor  side-window,  like  the  sun  between 
golden  douds,  as  she  leaned  forward 
to  watch  Sammy  escort  Miss  Bulbous 
through  the  Cameron  piazza  into  the 
halL  It  was  a  cool,  bright  November 
morning,  in  the  midst  of  the  Indian 
summer, — a  fine  day  for  morning  visits ; 
and  Miss  Bulbous  was  improving  it,  by 
inviting  her  friends  to  an  evening  gath- 
ering before  their  villa  should  be  closed 
for  the  winter. 

Mr.  Bulbous  had  no  residence  in 
town.  As  his  family  consisted  of  him- 
self and  daughter,  and  a  maiden-sister, 
it  was  as  well  for  them  to  board  during 
their  three  or  four  months  of  dty-lifa 
His  daughter  was  not  averse  to  rooms 
at  the  Fifth  Avenue,  while  it  was  very 
convenient  for  Bulbous,  p^,  who  could 
there  carry  on,  through  the  evening,  the 
same  business  which  engaged  him  dur- 
ing the  day. 

The  only  time  that  Camilla's  face 
showed  animation  was  when  there  were 
young  gentlemen  about  her ;  and  then 
it  was  not  snfi&cient  to  light  her  eyes  or 
color  her  cheeks.    Her  father  was  large, 
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white,  and  fat;  she,  as  we  have  Bald^ 
waa  large,  white,  and  waxy.  Many  peo* 
pie  thought  both  very  handsome.  She 
did  look  well  as  ahe  entered  the  parlor^ 
escorted  by  Sam,  and  met  Miss  Eliza* 
beth  with  that  little  kiss  cnrrent  among 
young  ladies,  bowed  to  Mr.  Dassel,  IGss 
IClla,  and  sank  upon  the  sofa,  which 
seat  she  chose  as  leaving  a  possibility 
open  to  Sam  to  sit  beside  her. 

There  was  a  bow  of  blue  velret  at  the 
throat  of  her  white  Marseilles  morrnng- 
dress;  ribbons  of  the  same  rich  blue 
mixed  with  the  frizzes  of  her  light  hair, 
on  top  of  which  was  perched  a  sugges- 
tion of  a  hat  with  a  blue  plume.  Her 
carriagoH^loak  was  lined  with  blue,  and 
there  were  blue  rosettes  on  her  gaiters. 

^How  pleasant  it  is  to-day,"  said 
Elizabeth. 

"Oh,  its  splendid!" 

"  Did  you  go  down  to  the  mating 
yesterday  t" 

"  Oh,  yeS)  it  was  splendid  I " 

"  I  meant  to  haye  heard  it,  but  was 
kept  at  home.  Have  you  secured  your 
rooms  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  t " 

"Pa  engaged  them  some  time  ago. 
They're  perfectly  splendid  I  I  want  to 
get  into  the  city  dreadfully ;  the  coun- 
try's stupid  at  this  season.  I  wish  you'd 
come  and  board  at  our  Hotel,  a  few 
weeks,  Mr.  Grizzle:  I  should  think 
you'd  die,  out  here  all  winter.  Ask 
your  father  to  allow  you,  won't  you  ? — 
it  will  be  splendid  1 " 

"  It  will,  indeed,  Miss  Bulbous.  Fll 
be  sure  to  ask  him." 

"  We're  going  abroad  next  summer, 
Mr.  DasseL  Shall  we  have  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  you  there,  or  is  America 
your  permanent  home  ?  " 

"  I  can  hardly  answer,  mademoiselle. 
I  shall  not  trust  niyself  in  those  distem* 
pered  countries  so  soon,  I  think." 

"  Ah  1  Mrs.  Grizzle  told  me  you  were 
expatriated.  But,  I  suppose  they'll  not 
trouble  us  Americans?  You  ought  to 
go  across  in  your  yacht,  Mr.  Grizzle, — 
it  would  be  splendid  I  But,  I  must 
make  a  very  short  call,  as  I  have  sixteen 
more  on  my  list  this  morning.  I  only 
came  to  invite  you  all  to  our  house  next 
Monday  evening,  at  8  o'clock,  to  a  Uttle 


mttaUy  and  dancing.  Mrs.  Griade  hat 
promised  for  herself  and  this  young 
gentleman  here.  Give  my  compUments 
to  your  father  and  mother,  Ifisa  CauMh 
ron,  and  beg  tA^m,  eqpedally,  to  come ;  * 
—ahe  hesitated,  and  looked  at  Milla. 
"  I  saw  you  at  Mrs.  Grizde's  party,"  she 
said, "  so  you  cannot  xeftise  to  attend 
mine  on  the  score  that  you're  not  in 
sodety.  I  shall  expect  you,  too.  Abof8 
all  things,  come  early,  for  we  are  to 
have  the  German, — and  that  takes  time. 
Mr.  Dassel,  with  your  permissiim,  I  ahall 
expect  you  to  lead  the  German.  I  saw 
you  dance,  a  few  evenings  ago,  and  I 
set  my  heart  on  electing  you  to  the 
leadership." 

Mr.  Dassel  bowed.  He  had  flaahed  a 
look  at  MilU,  answered  by  one  fiom 
her. 

"  Do  you  consent !"  cried  Miss  Bul- 
bous, rising  to  go. 

"If  you  think  me  qualified,  Ifiss Bui- 
bous,  I  shall  feel  honored  by  sudi  com- 
mands as  you  see  fit  to  lay  on  me." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Dassel ;  the  suocesi 
of  the  dancing  is  assured.  It  will  be 
moonlight, — qAendid,  for  a  party  in  the 
country.  Oh,  dear !  I  wish  gas-lampa 
grew  on  trees,  like  applea.  I  don*t 
fancy  these  country-roads.  Now,  aU  of 
you,  be  sure  not  to  disappoint  me,"  and 
Miss  Bulbous  said  good-morning,  and 
swept  out,  carrying  off  Sam,  to  accom- 
pany her  to  a  far-away  neighbor'a  with 
whom  he  was  better  acquainted  than 
she. 

"Will  you  go,  Milla?"  asked  bar 
sister,  in  the  silence  which  followed. 

"  If  mamma  will  go." 

"It  is  a  lovely  day,"  said  Elizabeth, 
presently,  as  she  stood  by  the  window. 
"I  feel  the  inclination  for  a  solitary 
drive  upon  me, — so  I  shall  not  aak 
either  of  you  to  accompany  me,"  play- 
ftdly,  as  she  moved  towards  the  door. 

"We  shall  do  very  well  at  home: 
Mr.  Dassel  is  going  to  play  *  Faust* 
with  me.  He  has  brought  Sam  Grizzle*8 
flute." 

A  sharp  pain  clutched  so  suddenly  at 
the  elder  sister's  heart  as  almost  to 
make  her  cry  out  Blind,  hard-heart- 
ed little  Milla  1     It  was  strange  that 
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one,  herself  so  like  a  sensitiye-plAnt, 
should  be  bo  dull  where  the  feelings 
of  this  demoted  sister  were  ooncemed. 
Ifilla  looked  upon  Lissa^s  regard  for  Mr. 
Dassd  as  a  light  and  feeble  tie  which 
it  had  caused  her  hardly  a  pang  to 
break,  because  she,  in  her  own  wayward 
impulsiTeness,  could  not  understand  the 
proud  reticence  of  the  other.  Already 
self-reproach  had  died  out,  and  she 
enjoyed  her  strange,  delicious  abandon 
of  happiness  as  openly  before  the  eye^ 
of  Elizabeth  as  if  she  had  been  no 
usurper  of  her  rights.  Many  of  the 
sweetest  hours  of  Lissa^s  life  had  been 
passed  at  the  piano  with  Louis,  he 
accompanying  her  playing  with  yoice 
or  flute. 

*'  How  cruel  she  is  I  how  innocent  I — 
like  the  infant  that  bites  its  mother's 
breast,"  thought  the  poor  girl,  as  she 
quickened  her  footsteps  from  the  room. 
*'  Oh  1  that  I  could  go  away  Irom  here  ! 
I  cannot  endure  it — ^indeed  I  would  not, 
if  I  had  not  promised  Robbie  to  remain. 
We  ou^t  to  have  a  letter  from  him  in 
a  yery  few  days  now.  Foolish  boy  I  I 
imagine  with  what  shame-facedness  he 
will  own  to  his  unaccountable  illusion. 
Yea  I  yes  I  yes  I  I  will  go  out  to  drive 
— I  wiU  go  alone,"  she  murmured  hasti- 
ly, as  already  the  first  notes  of  the 
opera  struck  upon  her  ear,  and  a  fever- 
ish light  came  into  the  dark  eyes — the 

'•Sweelest  eyes  'twere  ever  seen," 

as  Louis  had  often,  and  truly,  told  her. 

Martin,  their  only  man-servant,  was  in 
the  flower-garden  taking  up  bulbs,  when 
abe  went  to  ask  him  to  get  up  their 
little  one-horse  carriage. 

"Hadn't  I  better  drive?— Fm  not 
dveiy  busy  to-day,  Miss, — and  r'ally,  you 
don^t  look  strong  enough  to  manage 
Prince;  he's  quite  spirited  with  being 
shut  up  so  much  lately." 

"I  wish  he  would  run  away  with 
me  I "  burst  forth  the  young  lady  with 
a  laugh  which  quite  startled  Martin,  it 
was  so  different  from  her  usual  pleasant 
seriousness.  He  looked  at  her  doubt- 
Mly. 

"  Twouldn't  be  no  joke  to  be  tum- 
bled down  the  bank  on  to  the  railroad-. 
track  or  inter  the  river." 

VOL.   II. — 3 


"That's  true,  Martin.  But,  I  think 
you  may  trust  me.  Prince  and  I  are 
good  friends ;  and  if  he  only  feels  as 
much  like  going  as  I  do,  to-day,  we 
both  shall  be  well  suited.  Bring  him 
around  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  I 
want  to  get  up  an  appetite  for  lunch." 

"  Where  are  you  going  ? "  asked  Mrs. 
Cameron,  as  she  met  her  daughter  in 
the  hall,  driving-gloves  in  hand.  She 
herself  had  just  come  in  from  the  green- 
house, where  she  had  been  looking  after 
her  flowers.  "  Bee  what  an  exquisite 
moss-rose  this  ia    Put  it  in  your  hair, 


"  Give  it  to  Milla,  mother.  It  looks 
just  like  her,  now  that  she  has  more 
color.  She  is  in  the  parlor,  with  Louis. 
I  am  going  out  for  a  long,  lonesome 
drive ;  I  sha'n't  even  ask  you,  mamma, 
to  go  with  me." 

"  And  I  shouldn't  if  you  did,"  said 
Mrs.  Cameron,  kissing  her ;  "  the  fresh 
air  will  do  you  good.  Pm  going  to 
take  my  sewing  and  sit  with  Milla. 
Too  much  music  is  not  good  for  her." 

A  few  moments  later  Elizabeth  was 
flying  along  the  beautiful  road  at  the 
highest  speed  of  which  Prince  was 
capable.  She  was  in  one  of  those 
moods  which  require  some  safety-valve 
of  outward  excitement  to  be  opened  in 
order  to  render  them  safe.  She  had 
longed,  ever  since  that  strange  conver- 
sation with  Milla  which  preceded  the 
breaking  of  her  engagement,  to  go  away 
from  home.  Under  the  circumstances, 
it  was  cruel  that  she  should  remain 
there.  Indeed,  her  mother  had  encour- 
aged her  to  go,  and  had  written  to  a 
relative  at  Newburgh,  who  had  been 
asking  for  one  of  the  girls  to  spend  a 
season  with  her,  that  Lissa  would  like, 
now,  to  make  the  pronused  visit. 

At  first,  she  had  remained  to  help 
Bobbie  off;  then  she  bad  delayed  in 
asking  her  mother  to  write,  until  they 
should  hear  from  him ;  for  the  boy  had 
exacted  a  promise  of  her.  The  memory 
of  that  interview  with  him,  in  the  sum- 
mer-house, was  like  the  memory  of  a 
nightmare.  It  had,  really,  no  deeper 
influence  than  some  fearftil  dream  often 
leaves ;  we  are  oppressed  by  it,  haunted 
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— ^yet,  when  we  seek  for  the  cause  of 
our  terror  or  melancholy,  we  remember 
that  it  is  ^  a  dream.  If  Lissa  had  not 
loved  Robbie  so  well  she  must  have 
been  mortally  angry  with  him.  But, 
she  forgave  him,  wondering  what  could 
have  so  distempered  his  frank  and 
generous  nature  towards  a  man  who 
had  wrought  her  much  suflfering,  but 
who  was  one  of  earth'*s  chosen  and 
choicest. 

As  it  was  nearly  time  to  expect  a 
letter  from  Robbie,  the  friends  in  New- 
burgh  had  been  written  to,  and  Lissa 
had  promised  to  be  with  them  before 
Thanksgiving.  That  home-sickness 
which  is  heaven-sickness,  was  upon  the 
ypung  girl's  heart,  as  she  found  herself 
alone  on  the  country-road.  She  had 
been  so  desolate.  Robbie  gone,  Milla 
estranged  by  the  singular  barrier  which 
had  arisen  between  them,  her  father 
careworn  and  preoccupied, — ^if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  sweetness  of  her  moth- 
er's friendship,  what  would  have  bo- 
come  of  her  in  those  wretched  days? 
To-day,  in  the  culmination  of  her  deso- 
late mood,  she  fled  even  from  her  moth- 
er's love.  Every  thing  was  unsatisfac- 
tory. She  shrank  from  the  idea  of  go- 
ing into  a  strange  house,  of  leaving  her 
own  dear  friends;  yet,  remain  with 
them  she  could  not.  In  the  unhappiness 
of  her  situation  she  yearned  for  heaven 
as  the  child  first  banished  from  it  yearns 
for  home — with  a  wild,  wailing  cry,  as 
if  it  could  not  be  forbidden. 

It  was  the  balmiest  of  Indian-summer 
days.  The  slight  chill  of  the  morning 
had  melted  into  an  atmosphere  of  pur- 
ple and  amber,  perfumed  with  fallen 
leaves,  whose  gorgeous  fragments  were 
scattered  everywhere  along  her  path. 
An  amethystine  haze  hung  above  and 
aroimd  the  Highlands,  casting  a  thin 
veil  over  the  deep  blue  of  the  Hudson. 
The  fields  were  brown,  the  forests  lay 
like  patches  of  gold  and  carmine  on  the 
hillsides ;  no  artist  could  hope  to  tran- 
scribe that  melancholy  splendor  of  col- 
oring and  tone ;  no  heart,  not  in  har- 
mony with  nature's  and  touched  by 
sorrow,  to  feel  the  full  influence  of  this 
pathetic  beauty  of  blighted  summer. 


Elizabeth  felt  it.  The  universal  sad- 
ness and  mystery  of  the  soulless  crea- 
tion impressed  her  with  a  power  to 
soothe  the  rebellion  of  her  mood.  As 
her  horse  grew  tired  of  his  tearing  pace, 
she  allowed  him  to  drop  into  a  more 
reasonable  gait;  the  feverish  gleam  of 
her  eyes  was  dimmed  in  tears — ^she 
felt  more  like  praying  and  less  like  sui- 
cide. 

It  must  have  been  past  the  usual 
Juncheon-hour  when  Elizabeth  was  star- 
tled from  her  reverie  by  merry  yoices, 
and  looking  about  her,  saw  that  she 
was  four  or  flve  miles  from  home,  and 
that  Miss  Bulbous's  carriage  had  just 
driven  in  from  a  cross-road  and  come 
up  abreast  of  hers. 

"Can't  you  take  this  young  gentle- 
man along  with  you?"  cried  Miss 
Bulbous.  "It  will  be  a  pleasure  to 
you,  I've  no  doubt,  and  save  us  ten 
miles'  driving.  I'm  hungry,  and  I  want 
to  get  home." 

"Oh,  Miss  Bulbous,"  expostulated 
Sam,  blushing  very  red,  "  you  promised 
to  take  me  home,  but  I  can  walk; 
perhaps  Miss  Cameron  don't  wish  com- 
pany. She  might  think  it  wouldn't — 
wouldn't  look  well — to  be  seen — ^with 
only  me." 

"She'll  be  delighted,  I  know;  and, 
as  for  looking,  who'll  see  you  ? — /think 
it  will  look  delicious,"  and  the  coach- 
man was  down  and  had  the  carriage- 
door  open  before  Miss  Cameron,  annoy- 
ed, but  too  kind  to  show  it,  could  fbice 
herself  to  say, 

"  Certainly,  there  is  a  seat  to  spare ; 
you  are  welcome  to  occupy  it,  Mr. 
Grizzle." 

The  next  moment  the  young  mstM 
was  by  her  side,  and  the  carriages  had 
parted  company.  Sam  felt  as  if  he  liad 
been  struck  in  the  face  by  a  rainbow. 
His  cars  tingled,  and  the  earth  and  air 
looked  all  colors.  It  was  the  first  time 
he  ever  had  been  entirely  alone  with 
Miss  Cameron.  He  had  worshipped  his 
idol  at  a  distance,  and  it  appeared  a 
superiative  lift  of  fortune  which  had 
enthroned  him  beside  her.  For  a  few 
rods  nothing  was  said.  Elizabeth  had 
been  startled  out  of  her  solemn,  tearful 
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reflections  too  suddenly  to  assume  at 
once  that  gayety  of  manner  which  she 
usually  adopted  towards  her  neighbor ; 
while  he  was  quite  overpowered  by  the 
mingled  delight  and  embarrassment  of 
his  position.  Gradually  the  rainbow 
which  had  smitten  the  young  man  scat- 
tered ;  he  could  make  out  the  road,  the 
river,  the  trees,  the  loud  throbbing  of 
his  own  heart,  and  even  gained  presence 
of  mind  to  ask  if  he  should  drive.  Miss 
Cameron  declined. 

Again  there  was  silence  for  a  few 
moments.  Sam  stole  a  furtive  look  at 
the  fsjce  beside  him;  he  could  not  be 
mistaken  in  the  paleness  of  the  smooth 
cheek,  nor  in  the  traces  of  tears  on  the 
fair  eyelids.  All  his  soul  melted  down 
in  his  breast  at  this  sight,  like  a  bar  of 
lead  at  the  touch  of  fire,  and  lay  there 
in  a  quivering,  solid  pool  in  his  bosom, 
reflecting  Miss  Cameron  from  every  side 
and  at  every  angle.  The  sight  of  her 
sadness  filled  him  with  a  courage  of 
which  he  never  before  had  the  slightest 
intimation  that  he  was  capable.  Since 
she  wept,  she  must  be  mortal ;  if  mor- 
tal, why  should  he  not  aspire  ?  Some 
would  assume  that  gentle  and  generous 
compassion  moved  the  lover ;  I  choose 
to  believe  that  he  thought  it  a  favorable 
moment  to  urge  his  selfish  claims  to 
that  of  which  he  had  an  instinct  he  was 
not  worthy. 

At  all  events,  the  first  thing  the  booby 
did,  who  must  be  audacious  or  nothing, 
was  to  get  hold  of  Elizabeth^s  disen- 
gaged hand  and  squeeze  it.  The  air 
with  which  she  withdrew  it,  and  said, 
*'  Go  on.  Prince,"  was  rather  discourag- 
ing, but  he  managed  to  say, 

"You've  been  crying,  haven't  you? 
rd  give  a  thousand  dollars  to  know  the 
reason  why.  Don't  drive  so  fast,  Miss 
Cameron,"  seductively. 

"  We  all  have  our  sad  moments." 

"  That's  true.  Sho  I  I've  experienced 
that  a  good  deal,  this  summer.  I've 
been  nigh  about  crazy,  the  last  three 
months.  You  know  what  about,  don't 
yon,  Miss  Cameron  ?  DoTi't  go  so  fast  I 
I  sba'n't  have  time  to  get  through  with 
what  Tve  got  to  say."   . 

"Yon  must  not  say  any  thing,  Mr. 


Grizzle.    You  mttit  not.   I  give  you  fair 
warning.     Oo  alang,  Prince  1 " 

"  Oh,  Lord,  I  can't  stop,  now  I've  got 
a-going,  no  more'n  that  horse  can,  going 
down-hilL  I'm  desperate,  and  Td  just 
as  lief  you'd  give  me  the  mitten  right 
out  as  to  be  kept  in  this  suspense." 

"  Then  I  give  it  to  you  now.  Pray, 
change  the  subject." 

"  I  will,  in  a  minute.  I  just  want  to 
say  that,  if  you  think  I've  ever  had  a 
fancy  for  Miss  Bulbous,  you're  mistaken. 
Tve  never  liked  a  girl  since  I  saw  you. 
Miss  Bulbous  is  rich,  and  sweet  on  me ; 
but,  rd  rather  have  you  for  my  wife 
than  twenty  like  her.  Oh,  do  say  you'll 
have  me.  Miss  Cameron  I  Pa'll  give 
yon  all  the  money  you  want,  and  ma's 
90  fond  of  you.  You'll  have  a  nice  time 
in  our  house.  Your  horse  goes  like 
thunder ;  check  him  up,  can't  you  ? " 

"Your  mother  is  very  good  to  me, 
Samuel;  but,  Pm  sorry  you  spoke. 
You  must  know  that  I  do  not  love 
you ;  and  you  should  not  have  com- 
pelled me  to  say  it." 

"  I  knew  it.  I  hadtCt  ought,  that's 
so.  But,  I've  been  full  and  running 
over  90  long  I  Oh,  Miss  Cameron,  are 
you  engaged  to  any  body  else?  Per- 
haps you're  going  to  marry  Mr.  Das- 
sell"  the  sweat  breaking  out  on  his 
forehead,  and  his  hands  trembling. 

"I  shall  never  marry  Jidtr.  Dassel, — 
nor  any  one  else.  Now,  Mr.  Grizzle, 
will  you  please  not  annoy  me  any 
more  ? " 

She  spoke  this  last  in  a  passionate' 
voice,  sharply;  but,  because  Sam  was 
afraid  he  had  offended  her,  because  he 
therefore  was  in  despair,  and  Rose  Villa 
was  almost  in  sight,  and  Prince  Mrly 
racing,  he  cried  out  again,  taking  hold 
of  her  hands  and  the  reins : 

"I  can't  take  *no'  for  an  answer. 
Oh,  I  know  I  can't.  I  shall  go  and 
drown  myself.  I'll  try  and  be  a  good 
husband  to  you ;  you  shall  do  just  as 
you  like.  There  sha'n't  be  a  thing  you 
ask  for  that  I  won't  get  for  you.  Ma'll 
feel  so  disappointed  if  you  don't  have 
me.  Say  you  will;  do  say  you  will, 
Miss  Cameron,  that's  a  good  girl! 
Come,  nowl  there's  the  house.     You 
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don't  say  any  thing.  WonH  you  stop 
this  confounded  horse  ?  Whoa,  Prince, 
whoa  f  " 

He  pulled  her  hands  and  the  reins ; 
she  ceased  to  make  any  resistance.  She 
was  thinking;  and  thought  can  com- 
pass much  in  brief  time.  In  that  hour 
of  her  desolation,  when  about  to  fly  her 
own  dear  home,  whose  whole  atmo- 
sphere had  been  poisoned  to  her,  there 
was  a  certain  sort  of  fascination  in  the 
picture  her  mind  painted  at  Sam's 
words,  "Mother  likes  you, — father'll 
give  you  all  the  money  you  want."  Yes, 
here  was  ease,  splendor,  and  affection. 
If  Milla  and  Dassel  should  remain,  as 
she  wished  them  to,  under  her  parents' 
roof,  she  need  not  abide  with  them,  nor 
yet  be  without  a  home  whose  pride  and 
idol  she  knew  that  she  would  be.  It 
was  true  that  Mrs.  Grizzle  was  rulgar 
and  uneducated ;  but  she  had  a  kind, 
motherly  heart  and  way  which  atoned 
for  many  defects. 

Sam  Grizzle  was  esteemed  a  "good 
match  "  by  most  oT  the  young  ladies  in 
the  neighborhood.  He  !:■•  ^  th'  outward 
dress  of  a  gentleman,  a:.d  ixiight  some 
time  acquire  refinement,  in  a  limited 
degree.  Then,  to  be  married  when 
Milla  was,  or  before ;  to  have  a  grand 
wedding,  to  step  into  a  wealthy  house. 


dress  richly,  dispense  bounty — ^would 
this  not  be  a  sort  of  balm  to  wounded 
pride, — the  best,  the  only  pleasure  now 
left  to  her?  Would  there  not  be  tri- 
umph in  it,  under  the  circumstances? 

To  show  Mr.  Dassel She  drew  her 

breath  in,  not  daring  to  look  towards 
the  flushed,  eager  face,  venturing  to 
bend  nearer  to  her  own. 

"  We'll  be  home  in  a  minute  more. 
Won't  you  give  me  an  answer,  Miss 
Lissa,— just  the  least  little  thread  to 
hold  on  by,  until  you've  time  to  think 
it  over?  There's  ma  on  the  portico 
now ;  please— do  tell  this  horse  to  stop, 
for  he  won't  mind  me,"  despairingly. 

"  Whoa,  Prince,"  said  Lissa,  and  the 
carriage  came  to  a  stop,  but  it  was  at 
the  gate  of  Rose  Villa,  and  Mrs.  Grizzle 
was  hurrying  down  the  lawn,  to  ask 
what  this  delightful  drive  meant. 

"Jump  out,"  cried  Lissa,  nervously. 
"  I  do  not  wish  to  meet  any  one  now. 
I  will  send  you  my  answer  to-night ; " 
and  Sam  jumped,  feeling  as  if  he  were 
soaring  to  the  stars  instead  of  sinking 
to  the  earth.  Prince  started  on,  and 
in  five  minutes  more  Elizabeth  stood  in 
the  centre  of  her  own  room,  with  flush- 
ed face,  conscious  of  a  high-beating 
pulse,  and  a  very  miserable,  reckless 
mood. 


(To  be  continued.) 


THE  GLORIA  AND  THE  MISERERE. 


O  SHEFHEBDS,  did  you  hear  the  angels  singing 

On  Bethlehem's  plain  afar  ? 
When  the  Gloria,  through  heaven's  open  arches  ringing, 

Reechoed  fi^m  star  to  star  ? 
The  wide  plain  in  dewy  peace  was  sleeping. 

The  young  lambs  were  folded  to  their  rest ; 
The  watehers  gray  their  silent  guard  were  keeping, 

The  whole  earth  was  waiting  to  be  blest 
O  listeners  to  the  melody  elysian, 

Abiding  in  the  glory,  were  ye  strong 
For  the  presence  of  the  beatific  vision, 

The  rapture  of  the  clear,  celestial  song. 

H. 

0  shepherds,  from  the  harmonies  of  heaven, 
Attuned  to  lower  notes,  our  spirits  shrink ; 

The  chalice  of  God's  glory,  to  you  given. 
Was  fairer  than  our  paler  lips  may  drink. 
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We  list  in  our  wandering  faint  and  weary, 

For  the  echo  of  the  Gloria  soft  and  low, 
And  our  dull  ears  hear  but  the  Miserere, 

With  its  long,  long  wail  of  human  woe. 
It  sobs  with  the  sob  the  children  smother. 

Whose  young  lives  no  child-joys  ever  hold ; 
It  wails  with  the  wailing  of  the  mother, 

Whose  thin  lips  are  whitening  in  the  cold. 
It  moans  with  the  moaning  of  the  dyin^, 

When  the  night-dews  are  falling  on  the  brave ; 
It  sighs  with  the  weary  captive's  sighing, 

And  groans  with  the  groaning  of  the  slave. 

m. 

Do  ye  hear  the  Miserere,  O  ye  reapers. 

Bending  downward  with  crystal  tears  ? 
For  deeper  grows  the  burden  of  the  weepers, 

With  the  onward  rush  of  years. 
They  list  where  moss  and  ivy  blending. 

Clothe  wall  and  tower  with  verdant  maze ; 
They  hear  the  organ-tones  ascending, 

With  its  voice  of  lofly  praise. 
They  list  while  the  Gloria  is  pealing, 

But  its  clear  notes'  upward  flow. 
To  their  souls  no  glory  is  revealing, 

And  deeper  grows  tiie  settling  dark  below ; 
They  wait  m  the  silence  deep  and  dreary. 

Till,  echoing  sad  and  slow, 
Swells  the  deep  chant  of  the  Miserere,  . 

But  that  cannot  reach  their  w^^  fj^j^ 

IV.  '^  ''"' 

O  angels,  do  ye  hear  the  bitter  sighinff 
Of  the  souls  bedewed  with  tears? 
It  faints  with  the  infant's  feeble  crying. 
And  swells  with  the  voice  of  years. 
The  glad  birds  are  singing  by  the  rillside, 

The  glad  flowers  are  whispering  to  the  breeze, 
The  gl^  winds  are  chanting  on  the  hillside, 
The  glad  streams  are  shouting  to  the  seas. 
But  the  deep  wail  of  the  Miserere, 

Still  ever  onward  flows,  • 

And  the  Gloria  the  angels  sing  so  near,  we 
Hear  not,  for  the  burden  of  its  woes. 

V. 

O  bearers  of  the  heaven-harmonious  gladness. 

Let  the  glory  shine  around  I 
For  our  hearts  are  fainting  with  the  sadness, 

And  our  ears  are  deafened  by  the  sound. 
We  list  in  the  ebb  of  earth's  commotion, 

For  the  Gloria  our  souls  can  dimly  hear. 
And  wait  till  the  full  flow  of  the  ocean. 

Of  sound  seraphic  meets  our  longing  ear. 
We  know  its  bright  epiphany  draws  nearer, 

And  our  listening  souls  grow  brave, 
For  the  symphony  of  joy  is  sounding  clearer, 

Since  the  clanking  chains  are  fallen  from  the  slave. 
Your  wailing  is  not  vain,  O  life-weeper. 

For  the  gates  of  pearl  unclose. 
And  the  Gloria  of  heaven  shaU  echo  deeper, 

Than  the  long  Miserere  of  your  woes. 
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AFTER  THREE  THOUSAND  YEARS. 


"Do  you  remember  the  last  request 
you  made  of  me,  when  we  parted  in 
Paris,  you  to  return  homeward,  and  I 
to  bury  myself  in  the  tombs  of  the 
Pharaohs  ? "  asked  Vance,  the  latest  lion 
of  Eastern  travel,  of  Marion  Harleigh, 
as  he  took  her  out  to  dinner  at  Madame 
Belletoile's. 

"  Perfectly.  I  asked  you  to  bring  me 
some  personal  ornament  from  the  mum- 
my of  a  princess,"  replied  the  young 
lady  with  sang-froid, 

"And  you  promised  to  wear  it,  re- 
member," pursued  Vance,  maliciously 
watching  for  the  pallor  that  did  not 
come. 

"Exactly.  I  promised  to  wear  it, 
and  I  am  ready  to  keep  my  promise. 
Did  you  bring  me  the  opportunity  ? " 

"Could  I  have  ventured  to  present 
myself  before  you  without  it  ? "  replied 
the  traveller,  with  smiling  courtesy. 

"  And  what  is  it  ? " 

"May  I  come  to-morrow,  and  offer 
it?" 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you." 

The  next  morning,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
Vance  rang  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Peter 
Harleigh's  fine  town-mansion,  and,  upon 
inquiring  for  Mis^  Harleigh,  was  shown 
at  once  to  the  drawing-room,  graced  by 
that  young  lady's  presence.  She  came 
to  meet  him  with  outstretched  hand. 

"  Welcome  home  1 "  said  she,  a  little 
more  earnestly,  perhaps,  than  she  would 
have  spoken  to  Professor  Byzantium, 
who  also  returned  to  New  York  from 
Eastern  travel,  by  the  Persia. 

Millard  Vance  held  the  hand  she 
offered,  long  enough  to  dart  the  pierc- 
ing glance  of  his  hazel  eyes  deep  into 
the  heart  of  the  young  girl,  and  then, 
releasing  it,  said  softly, 

"  You  are  kind ;  but  I  have  no  home, 
you  must  remember." 

"  You  should  interpret  the  word  more 
widely,  and  .feel  that  your  native  land 
is  enough  for  home,  and  your  country- 


men and  women  enough  for  family,  at 
least  in  the  present,"  said  Marion,  hat- 
ing herself  for  the  blush  she  could  not 
restrain.    Turning  hastily,  she  added, 

"This  is  Mr.  Vance,  Juliette.  My 
cousin,  Miss  Randolph,  Mr.  Vance." 

A  little  figure  rose  from  the  great 
arm-chair  where  she  had  been  almost 
buried,  and  bowed  smilingly  in  answer 
to  the  stately  bow  of  the  traveller. 
Then  she  seated  herself  upon  the  eofii 
beside  Marion,  and  unconsciously  offer- 
ed her  misty  golden  curls,  pure  com- 
plexion, and  sweet  blue  eyes,  in  contrast 
to  her  cousin's  trained  and  statuesque 
brunette  beauty. 

Vance,  studying  the  two  without 
looking  at  cither,  found  it  impossible 
to  award  the  palm  to  either,  and  gave 
both  credit  for  arranging  a  contrasting 
tableau— a  manoeuvre  for  which  Juliette 
was  as  yet  too  innocent,  and  Marion  too 
proud. 

After  ten  minutes,  Vance  drew  a  lit- 
tle Indian  casket  from  his  pocket  and 
placed  it  in  Miss  Harleigh's  hand. 

"There  is  the  Pharaonic  spoil  you 
have  kindly  allowed  me  to  bring  for 
you,"  said  he. 

Marion  opened  the  box,  and  uttered 
a  little  cry  of  surprise.  It  appeared 
filled  with  golden  beetles  sparkling 
with  phosphorescent  gleams.  Immedi- 
ately she  closed  the  lid  upon  them,  and 
looked  up  into  Vance's  laughing  face. 

"  They  will  not  harm  you ;  they  are 
securely  chained,"  said  he,  opening  the 
case  as  it  lay  upon  Marion's  lap,  and 
taking  from  it  a  necklace  of  golden 
scarabffii,  with  diamond  eyes  and  green 
enamelled  wings.  Each  insect  was  link- 
ed to  each  by  a  tiny  chain,  but  so  loose- 
ly as  to  admit  of  perfect  freedom  of 
movement.  The  necklace  was  clasped 
by  a  medal  of  burnished  gold  deeply 
graven  with  certain  symbols  or  char- 
acters, not  easily  to  be  deciphered  even 
as  to  form. 
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"  Oh,  the  darling,  lovely,  odd  thing ! " 
exclaimed  Juliette  Randolph,  while 
Vance  lightly  swung  the  glittering  toy 
from  his  finger;  bat  Marion  turned 
pale,  and  slightly  shivered. 

"Where  did  it  come  from,  Mr. 
Vance  ? "  asked  she. 

"  From  the  neck  of  a  Pharaonic  prin- 
cess, as  you  desired  that  it  should," 
returned  Vance,  watching  with  boybh 
zest  the  effect  of  his  announcement. 

'*  Oh,  tell  us  all  the  story,  please,  Mr. 
Vance  1 — ^how  you  got  it,  and  how  she 
looked,  and  all,"  pleaded  Juliette,  set- 
tling herself  in  the  sofa-comer  with  the 
impatient  delight  of  a  child  about  to 
listen  to  a  fairy-tale. 

Vance  looked  at  her  appreciatively, 
then  suffered  his  regard  to  linger  for  a 
moment  upon  the  proud,  dark  eyes 
Marion  Harleigh  had  almost  uncon- 
sciously fixed  upon  his  own,  before  he 
gayly  answered : 

"  Oh,  yes ;  we  travellers  are  but  too 
happy  in  finding  audience  for  our  ad- 
ventures, you  know ;  and  this  one  in  a 
manner  belongs  with  the  necklace.  I 
wintered  upon  the  Nile  last  year,  partly, 
no  doubt,  for  my  own  pleasure,  but 
partly,  as  I  hope  you  will  not  refuse  to 
believe.  Miss  Harleigh,  in  the  hope  of 
fulfilling  your  commission  more  certain- 
ly than  a  mere  passing  visitor  could 
have  done ;  for  a  new  mummy  is  not  to 
be  met  with  every  day,  even  upon  the 
Nile ;  and  I  promised,  you  will  remem- 
ber, to  take  the  ornament  you  were  so 
kind  as  to  ask  for,  directly  from  the 
person  of  its  original  possessor.  My 
inquiries,  bribes,  false  hopes,  and  op- 
portunities of  allowing  myself  to  be 
cheated  in  the  neatest  possible  manner, 
were  unlimited;  so  also  was  my  pa- 
tience and  my  faith  in  its  final  reward. 
That  faith  was  justified  upon  the  day 
when  my  dragoman  mysteriously  intro- 
duced into  the  cabin  of  the  Sphynx  a 
rascally-looking  Arab  calling  himself 
Sheikh  of  El  Kab,  the  village  off  which 
we  lay,  and  who  offered  for  a  compen- 
sation to  conduct  the  illustrious  lord, 
of  whom  he  had  heard  as  desirous  of 
opening  a  new  tomb,  to  the  door  of  one 
discovered  only  a  few  days  previously 


by  himself  and  his  son,  who  had  re- 
solved to  sell  their  secret  to  the  magnifi- 
cent nobleman  ^Inglis,'  instead  of  to 
their  own  government,  to  whom  it 
properly  belonged. 

"After  hearing  this  story,  I  quietly 
remarked  to  my  friend  the  Sheikh  that 
I  had  been  so  many  times  imposed  upon 
by  the  same  account,  and  had  lost  so 
much  time,  patience,  and  money  in 
consequence,  that  I  had  resolved  to  re- 
venge myself  upon  the  very  next  im- 
postor for  all  that  I  had  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  his  fraternity,  and  that  it  was 
but  fair  to  give  him  timely  warning 
that  I  intended  keeping  to  my  resolu- 
tion, and  to  offer  him  the  chance  of 
reconsidering  his  proposition. 

"  Without  any  pretence  of  being  hurt 
in  his  feelings  or  wounded  in  his  honor 
— ^pretences  at  which  I  should  have  only 
laughed — my  Sheikh  repeated  his  asser- 
tion that  the  tomb  he  mentioned  was, 
and  had  been  for  ages,  fast  sealed,  and 
that,  from  its  situation  and  certain 
characters  wrought  upon  the  stone 
closing  its  door,  he  had  no  doubt  it 
contained  the  remains  of  some  person 
of  consequence.  Beyond  this  he  knew 
nothing  and  professed  nothing,  and 
stipulated  that,  in  all  events,  he  was  to 
receive  a  certain  sum  for  admitting  me 
to  the  tomb,  let  the  results  be  what 
they  might.  Should  they  prove  con- 
siderable, of  course  the  reward  was  to 
be  augmented. 

"  Rather  impressed;  after  all,  with  the 
fellow's  apparent  honesty,  I  acceded  to 
his  terms,  and  that  night,  accompanied 
only  by  my  two  servants,  I  met  him 
just  outside  the  village,  and  followed  to 
the  catacombs  perforating  like  the  cells 
of  a  honey-comb  the  sandstone  cliffs 
behind  the  town.  The  scene  was  wild 
enough,  and  more  picturesque  than  you 
get  even  in  the  new  Park,  ladies ;  and, 
were  I  an  artist  either  in  words  or 
colors,  I  would  give  it  you  with  all  the 
accessories  of  swarthy  Arabs  in  snow- 
white  drapery  and  turbans,  fiashing 
torches,  gloomy  subterranean  passages, 
sculptured  walls,  and  paintings  yet 
glowing  with  all  the  richness  of  the 
original  color.    Sparing  this,  however, 
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I  will  merely  say  that  the  old  Sheikh 
proved  himself  a  man  of  his  word,  and 
eren  ^builded  better  than  he  knew;' 
for  the  tomb  whose  door  he  had  dis* 
covered  hidden  behind  the  pile  of  bones 
and  dust  half-filling  an  onter  tomb, 
rifled  ages  ago,  had  never  been  opened, 
to  all  appearance,  since  it  was  first 
sealed  up,  perhaps  three  thousand  years 
ago." 

"Three  thousand  years  I"  softly  ex- 
claimed Juliette  Randolph,  opening  her 
great  blue  eyes.  "  Has  the  world  lasted 
more  than  three  thousand  years,  Mr. 
Vance  ? " 

Miss  Harleigh's  downcast  eyes  glitter- 
ed impatient  scorn;  but  Yance  smiled 
with  the  indulgence  rarely  refhsed  by 
men  to  a  pretty  woman's  ignorance, 
while  he  replied, 

^^  For  perhaps  four  times  three  thou- 
sand years,  Miss  Randolph,  woman's 
beauty  and  man's  devotion  have  en- 
acted upon  this  earth  of  ours  the  same 
old-new  story  that  makes  it  to-day  so 
beautiftd  and  firesh,  to  fresh  and  beau- 
tiful eyes." 

A  little  quivering  smile  emphasized 
the  look  not  yet  died  out  of  Miss  Har- 
leigh's  haughty  eyes;  but  Juliette, 
blushing  like  a  rose,  lifted  her  innocent 
gaze  to  meet  the  meaning  Yance  rather 
looked  than  spoke,  and  then  she  said, 

"  But  the  story,  Mr.  Yance." 

"  Yes,  the  story.  We  penetrated  the 
tomb  at  last,  although  not  without 
much  diflBiculty  and  hard  work,  for  the 
cement  was  like  stone,  and  the  stone 
like — well,  like  stoiio  itself.  At  last, 
however,  we  stood  within  the  little 
chamber  beside  the  single  sarcophagus 
it  contained.  At  the  head  lay,  upon  a 
sculptured  pedestal,  a  lamp  burned  dry, 
but  with  the  wick  still  clinging  to  the 
lip,  and,  at  the  foot,  an  exquisite  vase 
of  alabaster,  three  feet  high. 

"  We  lost  no  time,  for  the  adventure 
was  not  without  its  peril  had  we  been 
discovered  by  the  Turkish  authorities 
in  opening  the  sarcophagus,  and  in  re- 
moving the  innumerable  folds  of  mum- 
my-cloth swathing  the  occupant  by  the 
expeditious  means  of  slitting  the  whole 
series  from  neck  to  heel  with  a  sharp 


knife,  and  turning  it  back  like  the 
covers  of  a  box.  Within  lay  a  slight, 
elegant  figure,  very  dark  in  color,  as 
mummies  nearly  always  are,  but  retain- 
ing sufficient  beauty  of  outline,  both  in 
fitce  and  form,  to  prove  to  my  mind 
that  a  rare  loveliness  of  the  days  gone 
by  lay  before  me,  neither  preserved  nor 
quite  destroyed;  and  in  my  heart  I 
wished  that  the  too  careful  love  that 
had  laid  it  here  had  rather  given  that 
beautiftd  form  to  Nature,  who  would  in 
those  three  thousand  years  have  pro- 
duced and  reproduced  from  that  germ, 
flowers  enough  to  beautify  the  whole 
ea^h. 

"But  Miss  Randolph's  eyes  are  ex- 
claiming, *The  story  I  the  story!'  imd 
I  return,  contritely.  This  mummy,  I 
had  expected,  would  be  richly  decorated 
with  amulets  and  ornaments,  for  nidi 
was  the  rule  in  the  interment  of  women 
of  the  higher  class  among  the  Egyp- 
tians; but,  to  my  surprise,  there  was 
absolutely  no  ornament  about  it,  with 
the  exception  of  the  necklace  yoa  mpm 
hold,  and  a  small  square  box  or  leli- 
quary  of  gold  suspended  from  it»  and 
containing  a  bit  of  parchment  tnaeribed 
with  a  brief  hieroglyphic  aentence. 
Carefully  removing  these,  I  folded  the 
cerements  once  more  about  the  a&ent 
flgure,  replaced  the  cover  of  the  sar- 
cophagus, and  left  my  Pharaonie  prin- 
cess to  resume  the  slumber  id  rodely 
disturbed.  Let  us  hope  that  no  eril 
dream  connected  with  her  lost  necUaoe 
has  marred  her  rest." 

Yance  ended  smilingly;  and  Marion, 
who  had  listened  with  the  utmort  In- 
tentness,  although  never  raising  hat 
eyes,  suddenly  looked  at  him,  denumd- 

"  And  what  was  written  on  the  slip 
of  parchment,  Mr.  Yance  ? " 

"  Hieroglyphics." 

"But  they  can  be  read  by  modem 
science,"  replied  Marion,  a  little  impa- 
tiently. 

"  Yes ;  and  the  parchment,  with  an 
impression  from  the  clasp  of  the  neck- 
lace, is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  man 
best  qualified  to  decipher  them,  of  all 
our  cryptic  scholars.    I  left  them  with 
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him  last  night,  and  am  to  learn  hk 
deddon  to-day.  You  shall  know  it 
almost  as  soon  as  L^' 

"  Thanks,''  said  Marion,  breathing  a 
little  more  freely.  ^^It  would  be  hor- 
rible to  me  to  have  a  three-thousand- 
year-old  secret  hung  like  a  millstone 
about  my  neck,  if  I  could  never  hope  to 
solve  it" 

"  Then  you  will  wear  the  necklace  ? " 
asked  Yance,  smiling  down  upon  her, 
for  he  had  risen  to  take  leave. 

'^Certainly.     Shall  you  be  at  Mrs. 
Lane's  to-night?" 
"  May  I  hope  to  meet  you  there  ? " 
'*  We  are  going,  and  I  shall  wear  the 
necklace  of  scarabsi,  with  many  thanks 
to  the  giver." 

^  It  is  not  a  gift ;  it  is  a  commission. 
You  sent  for  it  by  me,  as  you  send  to 
Fiujg  through  your  moduU  for  a  new 
diesBw    It  is  a  debt." 

'*  Indeed  I "  exclaimed  Marion,  a  lit- 
tle siqierbly.  She  had  walked  beside 
Yance  the  length  of  the  drawing-room, 
and  now  stood  near  the  door,  out  of 
ear-shot  from  the  so&. 

^  Yes,"  replied  Yance,  pausing  in  his 
leavB-ti^dng,  and  slowly  adding, 

*'  The  price  is  already  fixed.  Do  you 
wish  to  know  it  ? " 

"Perhaps  I  should  know  it  before 
accepting  the  necklace.  It  may  be  be- 
yond my  means,"  said  Marion,  strug^ 
■gling  for  an  indifferent  look  and  tone. 

"  I  think  not— I  hope  not  I  cannot 
tdl  you  now  what  that  price  is, — but 
you  will  wear  the  necklace  to-night  t " 

"Yea,"  murmured  Marion,  and  felt 
^m1  to  see  him  go. 

"  What  a  splendid  man,  Marion  dear  I 
-And  he  knows  such  a  quantity  I  One 
Y^eally  feels  quite  ashamed  of  ignorance 
beside  him,"  prattled  little  Juliette; 
^uid  her  cousin,  with  a  lingering,  un- 
Ckthomable  smile  upon  her  lips,  made 
B>ome  vague  reply,  and  hid  the  true 
«aaiswer  in  her  heart. 

That  evening,  at  nine  o'clock,  came 

Aa  imperative  ring  at   the   Harleigh 

^oor,  and  a  message  earnestly  request- 

^x^  Miss  Harleigh  to  see  Mr.  Yance  for 

one  moment  on  important  business. 

la  ten  minutes  she  came  down  to 


him,  superb  in  gold-colored  silk  and 
black  lace,  but  without  ornaments. 

"  Your  business  is  very  urgent,  then, 
Mr.  Yance,"  said  she,  a  little  haughtily. 

"  Thank  God  I "  murmured  Yance, 
staring  at  her  regal  neck  and  shoulders. 

"For  what?  That  you  have  some 
important  business  at  last?"  asked 
Marion  Harleigh,  one  of  the  women 
who  instinctively  resent,  even  upon  the 
man  they  love,  the  attempt  to  recon- 
cile them  to  lure  and  jess.  It  was  upon 
one  of  the  profoundest  truths  of  femi- 
nine nature  that  the  mythologists  found^^ 
ed  their  fable  of  Atalanta,  of  the  sleep- 
ing princess — ^yes,  of  the  Sphynx  herself. 
He  who  approaches  such  a  woman's 
heart  with  intent  to  win,  must  wholly 
subdue  it,  or  she  will  turn  upon  him 
and  slay  him  with  her  eyes  for  daring 
to  make  the  attempt. 

But  Yance  was  too  engrossed  to  note 
the  antagonism  so  flattering  to  his  van- 
ity which  had  replaced  Miss  Harleigh's 
ordinary  suavity. 

"  You  have  not  put  on  the  necklace  I " 
exclaimed  he  at  last. 

"  I  was  interrupted  before  my  toilet 
was  complete,"  said  Marion. 

"I  can  never  be  sufficiently  thank- 
f^.  I  went  from  here  to  call  upon  the 
Mvant  whom  I  mentioned  this  morning. 
He  had  gone  out— as  I  afterward  dis- 
covered, bad  gone  to  find  me.  I  re- 
mained down-town,  and  finaUy  dined 
at  Delmonico's  with  a  Mend.  On  my 
way  home  I  called  once  more  upon  the 
iavanty  whose  first  words  were — 

"  *  Have  you  parted  with  that  neck- 
hice?' 

"I  said  that  I  had  presented  it  to 
the  lady  for  whom  it  was  procured. 

"  ^  She  will  not  wear  it  ? '  exclaimed 
he. 

"  ^  She  has  promised  to  do  so  to- 
night,' said  I. 

"  *  Great  Heaven  1  You  have  killed 
her,  man  I'  thundered  he,  and  then 
went  on  to  show  me  the  translation  of 
the  hieroglyph  taken  from  the  breast  of 
the  mummy.    It  was — 

"  *  Bee  me,  the  beloved  of  a  king.  I 
scorned  him  for  a  lesser  love,  and  thus 
lUe.' 
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"Upon  the  clasp  of  the  necklace  were 
engraved  the  words, 

"  *  The  gods  who  give  life,  also  take 
it' 

"  In  some  way  that  infernal  (beg  par- 
don, but  I  could  not  help  it)  necklace 
was  the  cause  of  that  unhappy  woman's 
death.  Probably  it  is  poisoned,  and  I 
— I  brought  it  to  you,  and  urged  yon 
to  wear  it — for  my  sake  I " 

His  emotion  was  as  unfeigned  as  it 
was  evident ;  and  Marion  Harleigh  for- 
got even  her  antagonism — forgot  the 
danger  she  had  escaped,  and  drooped 
her  happy  eyes,  lest  her  lover  should 
read  them  too  easily. 

But  a  lover  reads  his  lady's  eyes  even 
through  the  lids,  and,  five  minutes  later, 
Millard  Vance  had  presented  Miss  Har- 
leigh vrith  a  girdle  in  place  of  the  re- 
jected necklace — a  ^rdle  formed  of  his 
own  right  arm ;  and  she,  her  pride  for- 
gotten, submitted  to  its  tender  compul- 
sion, nestled  close  to  his  heart,  and  even 
yielded  her  lips  to  his  kiss,  as  meekly 
as  the  simplest  country  maiden  could 
have  done. 

What  wonder  that  Marion  forgot 
then,  or  afterward,  to  repeat  to  any 
one  the  half-revealed  secret  of  the  neck- 
lace hidden  in  the  depths  of  her  well- 
rtocked  jewel-box  ? 

Tlie  winter  passed,  and  the  spring, 
and  Mr.  Harleigh  took  his  daughter,  the 
niece  who  was  to  him  almost  another 
daughter,  and  the  good-natured  elderly 
cousin  who  matronized  them,  to  the 
little  cottage  by  the  sea  where  they 
spent  always  a  portion  of  the  year. 

Vance  went  also,  finding  quarters  in 
a  farmhouse  close  at  hand,  and  spend- 
ing all  his  time  with  the  two  ^Is. 
Marion,  now  that  she  had  time  to  think 
and  to  command  herself,  was  the  most 
capricious  and  shyest  of  fiancees  ;  and 
poor  Vance  never  knew  from  day  to 
day  if  he  should  be  permitted  to  quietly 
lay  his  homage  at  her  feet,  or  if  he 
must  watch  to  see  it  spumed,  ridiculed, 
or  rejected.  Seldom,  indeed,  could  he 
obtain  a  Ute-d-tete^  and  not  un  frequently 
Marion  declined  altogether  to  see  him, 
pleading,  to-day  a  severe  headache,  to- 
morrow a  dressmaker,  the  next  day  an 


imperative  engagement  in  town,  com- 
pelling her  to  leave  with  her  father  in 
the  morning,  not  to  return  until  his 
return  at  night. 

In  all  his  sufierings,  at  first  poignant, 
but,  alas  I  as  time  went  on  more  endura- 
ble, firom  these  various  caprices  and 
desertions,  Vance  found  comfort  always 
awaiting  his  acceptance  in  the  pitying 
eyes  and  tremulous  smile  of  Juliette 
Randolph,  who,  single-hearted  dariing 
that  she  was,  could  never  understand 
how  her  cousin  found  pleasure  in  tor- 
menting thus  the  man  she  loved— and 
such  a  man  I 

*'  Perhaps  she  does  not  love  me,  Ju- 
liette," suggested  Vance,  in  disconsolate 
reply  to  this  wonder,  ni^vely  expressed 
on  one  occasion. 

"Not  love  you,  Millard  I  "Why,  of 
course  she  does  I  How  could  she — ^ 
began  the  child,  and  there  stopped, 
blushing  like  the  dawn.. 

Vance,  a  master  in  heart-lore  as  in 
books,  finished  the  sentence,  read  the 
blushing  face,  and  his  own  grew  sud- 
denly pale.  Then  his  gloomy  eyes  wan- 
dered across  the  sea  to  the  horison-line, 
and  rested  there  so  long,  that  Juliette, 
who  had  as  yet  guessed  neither  his 
secret  nor  her  own,  gayly  asked  of  what 
he  was  dreaming. 

"  I  was  thinking  what  a  pity  I  caioe 
home  last  winter,"  said  Vance  simply. 

"Oh,  don't  talk  like  that  I  Marion 
will  be  well  to-morrow,  and  peihaps 
gay  and  bright.  And  on  those  days, 
you  know,  you  do  not  wish  that  yon 
had  not  come  home,"  said  Marion's 
cousin,  with  a  smile  as  tender  as  it  was 
arch. 

Vance  glanced  at  her,  then  away,  and, 
leading  her  back  to  the  house,  excused 
himself  fVom  entering,  and  spent  half 
the  night  pacing  up  and  down  tiie 
beach  with  the  wild  sea  breaking: 
whitely  at  his  feet. 

"I  must  have  an  explanation  with. 
Marion ;  and,  unless  she  will  consent  Up 
an  early  marriage,  I  shall  leave  this  foi* 
some  time.    I  will  travel  again,  or — " 

But  if  the  night  brings  counsel,  it  al89 
puts  to  sleep  and  benumbs  the  counsel 
that   came   before;    and    when,   nex^ 
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morning,  Vance  found  his  lady-loye 
genial,  beantifiil,  and  e?en  affectionate, 
he  said  nothing  of  the  explanation  or 
the  journey,  and  the  day  went  on  as 
many  a  day  had  gone  before. 

And  other  days,  and  weeks,  and 
months,  while  still  the  little  party  lin- 
gered at  the  shore,  held  by  the  warm, 
dry  autumn  days,  as  sweet  as  summer, 
and  even  richer  in  their  gorgeous 
beauty. 

And  still  the  explanation  had  not 
come;  and  still  Vance  lingered;  and 
still  Juliette,  the  simple,  loving  child, 
all  innocently  sought  to  soothe  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  her  haughty  cousin, 
and  all  unconsciously  gathered  poison 
to  herself  fi'om  the  wound  she  sought 
to  heaL 

At  last  there  came  a  day  when  Ma- 
rion, suddenly  arraigning  her  own  heart 
for  judgment,  found  it  guilty  of  hy- 
pocrisy, ingratitude,  cruelty,  and  bXL 
uncharitableness  toward  the  one  crea- 
ture upon  earth  for  whose  sake  life  was 
worth  the  liying.  She  stood  aghast  at 
the  record  placed  by  memory  before 
eyes  too  long  and  too  wilfully  blinded, 
and  then  took  a  resolve  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  her  fault.  As  the  sin  had 
been  a  tin  of  pride,  so  the  reparation 
was  bom  of  a  profound  and  sweet 
humility, — child  of  pride  wedded  to 
love. 

"I  will  go  to  him  this  moment," 
whispered  Marion,  '^and,  telling  him 
bow  dearly,  how  wholly  I  love  him,  I 
irill  beg  forgiveness  for  my  fault,  and, 
if  he  wishes  still  to  take  me  all  to  him- 
self, I  wiU—" 

80,  on  the  moment  she  went.  It  was 
the  night  of  the  full  moon,  the  harvest- 
moon,  and  all  earth  and  ocean  lay  glow- 
mg  and  quivering  in  a  bath  of  golden 
splendor.  From  the  woods  and  fields 
csme  rich  autunmal  odors,  and  fh>m 
over  the  sea,  sighing  breaths  of  a  dying 
twpic  breeze, — ^night-birds  and  insects 
^  the  one  hand,  the  long  waste  of 
breaming  waves  sliding  up  the  sands, 
^d  breaking  in  music,  upon  the  other. 
Harion  stopped,  to  raise  her  face  to 
beaTen. 
**  Thank  God  for  life,  for  this  beauti- 


ftil  world,  and  for  love,"  murmured  she, 
and  then  went  smiling  on. 

Her  light  feet  made  no  noise  upon  the 
sand;  the  moon  and  the  wind  threw 
her  long  shadow  and  the  rustling  of  her 
draperies  behind  her ;  and  so  she  came 
all  unconsciously  along  the  beach  to  the 
spot  where  Vance  and  Juliette  sat  in 
the  deep  recess  of  a  hollowed  cliff. 

Hearing  her  lover's  voice,  Marion 
paused.  She  could  not  speak  indiffer- 
ently to  him  just  then,  nor  could  she 
say  what  was  in  her  heart  to  other  ears 
than  his.  She  hesitated,  wondering 
how  to  act,  but  soon  wondered  no  more, 
for  Vance  spoke  again  in  answer  to 
words  which  Marion  did  not  hear. 

"  You  do  comfort  me,  darling ;  who 
else  t "  asked  he  passionately,  and  Ma- 
rion, turned  to  stone  as  she  stood,  knew, 
as  if  she  had  seen  it,  the  embrace  and 
kiss  that  accompanied  the  words. 

Then  Juliette  murmured  sobbingly, 

"Oh,  Millard,  you  must  not — you 
ought  not  I  It  is  Marion  whom  you 
love,  and  she  loves  you.  Let  me  go 
away  from  both  of  you — and  die." 

"No,  you  shall  stay  with  me,  and 
live,"  cried  Vance,  ardently.  "  She  does 
not  love  me  now,  if  she  ever  did.  Has 
not  she  been  trying  to  prove  how  little 
she  cares  for  me  ever  since  we  came 
here  ?  And  I — oh,  darling,  it  is  a  simple, 
trusting,  loving  heart  like  yours  that  a 
man  should  give  his  own  for.  Marion 
is  a  splendid  woman — a  woman  of 
grand  intellect,  passions,  and  possibili- 
ties; but  you,  Juliette,  you  are  the 
dove  whose  nest  is  in  my  heart.  Come 
to  me,  doveling— -come  to  your  home 
forever  I  •  Trust  me ;  you  have  the  right, 
and  Marion  will  never  suffer." 

Then,  in  the  pause  that  followed,  she 
turned,  and  went  her  way,  careless  if 
she  were  seen  and  heard,  or  not.  Turn- 
ing her  back  upon  the  man  that  had 
wooed  her  to  her  doom,  she  saw  her 
shadow  stretching  black  and  ominous 
along  her  path,  and  set  her  feet  within 
it  at  every  step.  The  dreaming  sea,  no 
longer  whispering  of  love  and  hope, 
moaned  wearily  among  its  grasses ;  the 
sighing  wind  brought  an  odor  of  decay 
from   the  woods   and  fields,  of  chill 
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unrest  from  the  distant  sea.  The  sands, 
that  had  seemed  the  golden  dust  of 
Pactolus,  were  of  a  sudden  filled  with 
flints  and  shards.  All  nature  showed  a 
change,  and  yet  nowhere  was  change 
like  that  in  the  heart  Marion  Harleigh 
carried  home  from  the  little  journey  she 
bad  made  to  find  her  love. 

The  next  morning  Yance  was  awak- 
ened in  the  early  dawn  by  the  farmer's 
wife,  who,  standing  at  his  bedside,  laid 
a  letter  in  his  hand.* 

^*  It  was  brought  by  the  Squire's  man. 
He  said  you  was  to  have  it  last  night, 
but  it  was  BO  late  when  he  got  here  that 
we  was  all  a-bed,  and  so  he  called  again 
first  thing  this  morning  and  made  me 
come  right  up  with  it." 

"  Yes,  thank  you.  That  will  do,  Mrs. 
Brown,*^  said  Yance,  who,  holding  the 
unopened  letter,  had  turned  of  a  sudden 
numb  and  chill,  with  a  horrible,  indefi- 
nite foreboding. 

So  soon  as  he  was  alone,  he  tore  open 
the  envelope  with  fingers  almost  too 
impatient  and  too  tremulous  to  reach 
their  object. 

It  contained  the  slip  of  parchment 
Marion  had  begged  of  him  soon  after 
their  engagement,  and  a  sheet  of  paper 
exhaling  the  violet  perfume  Marion 
loved,  and  with  Marion's  monogram  at 
the  top.    It  brought  him  this  message : 

<*Your  friend  did  not  interpret  the 
hieroglyph  aright.  This  is  my  reading : 

"  *  Behold  me,  who  fancied  myself  the 
beloved  of  a  king  among  men.  He 
scorned  me  for  a  lesser  love,  and  thus  I 
lie.' " 

In  ten  minutes  Yance,  with  death  at 
his  heart,  was  on  his  way  to  her  who 
thus  summoned  him.  The  early  morn- 
ing was  fresh  and  sweet  and  delicate  in 
its  beauty  as  a  young  girl's  first  dream 
of  love,  but  Yance  knew  it  no  more 
than  Cain,  who  fied  from  the  wrath  of 
God  and  the  eyes  of  man  with  a  brand 
upon  his  brow. 

Arrived  at  the  cottage,  and  finding 
only  the  servants  astir,  he  ordered 
Marion's  maid  to  go  and  ask  if  she 
could  see  him  in  half  an  hour. 

The  woman  went,  and,  when  her  shrill 
shriek  rang  through  the  house,  one  list- 


ener at  least  was  neither   startled  or 
doubtful  of  its  meaning. 

Striding  up  the  stair,  and  past  the 
frightened  servant  who  ran  to  call  her 
master,  he  entered  the  chamber  alone, 
and  stood  beside  the  bed  where  lay  his 
mistress,  royal  in  death.  She  had  dress- 
ed herself  in  the  bridal  robes,  given 
her  only  a  few  days  previously  by  her 
doting  fiither,  and  magnificent  in  silk 
and  lace  and  embroidery  of  oriental 
pearls.  The  bridal  veil,  fastened  to  her 
glorious  coronal  of  hair,  swept  down  at 
either  side,  but  no  flowers  encirded  it, 
or  lay  upon  the  quiet  bosom,  or  wen 
clasped  in  the  icy  flngers.  No  flower, 
no  jevrd,  no  ornament  of  any  descrip- 
tion entered  into  that  strange  bridal 
toilet,  save  such  as  formed  part  of  the 
dress  itself,  and  a  necklace  of  golden 
scarabaei  about  the  throat. 

With  a  groan,  such  as  the  rack  might 
at  last  wring  from  the  strongest  heart, 
Yance  bent  to  examine  this  necldaoe^ 
which  had,  as  the  merest  glance  showed, 
undergone  some  strange  transformation. 

Strange,  indeed  I  The  beetles,  no 
longer  mere  toys  and  images,  appeared 
to  have  suddenly  assumed  life,  and  the 
power  attributed  to  them  by  the  men 
who  worshipped  them  as  gods.  Stand- 
ing erect  upon  the  myriad  legs  hitheito 
folded  unobserved  beoieath  their  bodisi^ 
with  open  wings,  and  upraised  antenna^ 
with  their  diamond  eyes  flashing  and 
glittering  in  the  first  ray  of  the  risiiig 
sun,  the  creatures  appeared  so  fearM 
and  so  unearthly  that  Yanoe  drew  back 
a  pace  in  terror  from  the  sight  Bo- 
covering  his  manhood  almost  instantly, 
however,  he  snatched  at  the  necklace 
with  the  shrinking  hate  of  human  natme 
in  presence  of  the  fiend,  and  would 
have  torn  it  from  its  resting-place,  al- 
though too  late,  for  its  work  was  done. 
But  with  a  strange,  new  thrill  of  horror, 
he  found  the  efibrt  in  vain.  Each  of 
these  thread-like  legs  ended  in  a  minute 
claw,  and  each  of  these  daws,  fastened 
deep  in  the  flesh  beneath,  held  to  its 
prey,  still  warm  beneath  its  deadly 
grasp. 

The  household,  alarmed  and  wondef^ 
ing,  were  by  this  time  flocking  into  the 
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room ;  but  Vance,  tonung  upon  them  a 
pallid  £Eice,  and  Btrained,  blood-ehotten 
eyes,  begged  to  be  left  yet  a  moment 
alone  with  the  corpse  of  his  promised 
wife.  Only  the  father  remained;  and 
Vance,  leading  him  to  the  bed,  pointed 
at  what  lay  there,  saying,  in  a  hard, 
cold  Yoice, 

''She  dressed  herself  in  these  robes 
as  a  girl  would  naturally  like  to  do,  and 
she  put  this  necklace  about  her  neck. 
It  was  poisoned,  as  I  to^d  her  when  I 
gare  it  her,  and  warned  her  not  to  use 
it.  She  foigot  my  warning,  and  placed 
it  about  her  throat,  meaning,  perhaps, 
to  wear  it  as  my  gift  when  we  should 
stand  before  the  altar.  I  warned  her,  but 
she  did  not  heed,  and— there  she  lies.*' 

Peter  Harleigh,  shrewd  and  crafty 
man  of  the  world,  looked  long  and  ear- 
nestly into  the  face  of  his  son-in-law, 
then  into  the  face  of  the  corpse,  hardly 
sterner,  hardly  whiter,  than  that  of  the 
man ;  and  at  last  he  said, 

*'  There  is  a  mystery,  but  I  do  not 
care  to  fiftthom  it,  lest  I  hate  the  man 
my  daughter  loved.  The  story  you  tell 
will  answer.  Go,  now,  and  leave  me 
with  my  dead." 

*'I  wiU  take  this;  it  is  my  right,'' 
said  Yaooe,  plucking  away  the  neck- 
lace. Beneath  it  lay  a  livid  band  en- 
cirding  the  throat,  and  composed,  as  a 
dose  examination  showed,  of  innumera- 
ble points  or  dots ;  but,  even  as  they 
looked,  this  faded  slowly  Arom  the  sur- 
{Mse,  and,  an  hour  later,  the  skin  had 
become  smooth  and  white  as  it  had 
ever  been. 

No  one  saw  Vance  after  this,  until  he 
flood  with  her  father  and  cousin  beside 
Virion  Harleigh's  open  g^ve.  When 
tlie  SOTvioes  were  ended,  and  the  moum- 
en,  save  themselves,  dispersed,  he  turned 
,       to  these  two^  and  simply  said. 


. "  Gk)od-by.  You  will  not  see  me 
again." 

Juliette,  uttering  a  faint  moan,  turned 
away ;  then,  tottering,  fell  in  a  swoon 
like  death. 

Her  uncle,  pointing  to  her  prostr&te 
body,  sternly  met  thj  eyes  of  the  mis- 
erable man  who  stood  staring  gloomily 
before  him,  and  said, 

"Not  her  too,  surely  1  Is  not  one 
enough  t " 

"  If  Juliette  will,  marry  me,  you  may 
set  the  day  for  yourself,"  said  Vance, 
desperately. 

"  One  year  fix)m  to-morrow,  if  Juliette 
still  wishes.  Let  my  girl  lie  one  year, 
one  little  year,  in  her  grave  first,  and 
then  her  claims  shall  give  way  to  those 
of  the  living,"  replied  the  old  man  bit- 
terly; and  Vance — 

"One  year  from  to-morrow  I  will 
come  back.  Then,  if  Juliette  will  marry 
me,  she  shall." 

The  year  came  round,  and,  with  it, 
Vance.  Juliette,  who  loved,  and  could 
not  comprehend  him,  was  ready  to  ac- 
cept the  sacrifice  he  ofiered  instead  of  a 
heart,  and  they  were  married. 

She  is  happy  in  her  nursery  and  in 
her  household,  and  she  worships  and 
deceives  in  a  thousand  little  ways  the 
husband  she  fears  as  much  as  she  loves. 

And  he  ?  Of  his  inner  life  we  do  not 
speak ;  of  the  outer  let  this  fiict  suffice : 
where  no  eye  but  his  own  ever  sees  it, 
he  hides  a  little  Indian  casket  contain- 
ing the  Egyptian  necklace.  The  scara- 
beei,  no  longer  excited  by  contact  with 
warm  human  flesh,  lie  in  the  quiescent 
state  we  first  saw  tiiem,  but  the  venom 
remains,  the  power  remains ;  and  Vance, 
looking  at  them,  fancies  often  that  they 
are  but  the  outward  symbols  of  the 
avenging  memories  that  gnaw  and  sting 
his  heart  forever. 
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COTTONPLANTING  AT  PORT  HUDSON. 


A  GBEAT  many  "  contrabands  "  soaglit 
refage  at  Port  Hudson  in  the  winter  of 
1868-'64.  I  determined  to  turn  their 
labor  to  account ;  and  haying  obtained 
permission  to  cultivate  the  fields  be- 
tween the  old  Confederate  line  of  works 
and  the  Federal  cavalry  pickets— the 
fields  over  which  so  many  desperate 
charges  had  been  made  during  the 
siege — I  engaged  one  hundred  and  fifty 
hands,  a  force  sufi&cient  to  plant  a  thou- 
sand acres  in  cotton.  The  freedmen 
were  still  called  "  contrabands,"  to  their 
own  great  wonderment;  but  as  their 
ideas  crystallized,  they  began  to  call 
each  other  "citizens,"  and  before  the 
dose  of  the  war  any  one  speaking  of 
their  "  camps  "  in  terms  less  respectful 
than  the  *' citizens'  quarters,"  was  not 
considered  friendly  to  the  colored  man. 

We  were  located  at  Mt.  Pleasant, 
about  half  a  mile  below  the  citadel  of 
Port  Hudson,  where,  during  the  pre- 
vious autumn,  I  had  built  a  large  steam 
saw-mill  to  supply  the  quartermaster's 
department  with  lumber.  At  this  point 
first  touches  the  river  the  line  of  bluffs 
that  frown  upon  the  Mississippi  at  Port 
Hudson,  Yicksburg,  and  Memphis,  form- 
ing the  eastern  boundary  of  the  delta, 
and  of  that  great  alluvial  plain  which 
extends  from  the  mouth  of  Red  River 
to  above  Cairo.  The  position  was  in- 
side the  cavalry  picket-line;  but,  to 
guard  against  surprise  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  mill,  a  stockade-fort  had 
been  built,  and  was  garrisoned  by  a 
company  of  soldiers. 

I  had  arrived  at  Port  Hudson  in 
September,  a  few  weeks  subsequent  to 
the  capture ;  and  after  a  couple  of  days 
spent  in  getting  my  military  pass  en 
rSgla  for  landing,  was  permitted  to 
ascend  the  lofty  bluff  and  enjoy  the 
liberty  of  the  post.  What  first  struck 
my  attention  was  some  of  the  strange 
transformations  effected  by  war.  The 
brick  walls  of  the  church  where  the 
bread  of  life  had  been  wont  to  be  dis- 


pensed, were  being  converted  into  an 
inmiense  oven  for  the  soldiers.  The 
Point  Couple  Echo,  which  had  taken 
reftige  inside  the  fort,  and  had  doubt- 
less often  encouraged  the  besieged  to 
die  in  "  the  last  ditch,"  was  itself  cast 
into  the  gutter. 

When  Port  Hudson  fell,  there  was 
but  little  to  savor  except  mule-meat  and 
a  few  cow-peas.  Yet  several  thousand 
barrels  of  the  finest  rock-salt,  in  laige 
crystal  masses  fh>m  the  wonderftil  mina 
of  Petite  Anse  Island,  were  captured  In 
transitu  to  the  Confederacy,  at  a  time 
when  salt  was  more  of  a  king  than 
cotton.  Scattered  all  about  were  tiie 
spoils  of  war,  the  great  guns  mounted  cm 
the  bluffy  grim  and  sullen,  the  park  of 
light-artillery  which  the  Confederates 
had  used  to  defend  their  long  lines,  the 
pieces  broken  and  bruised  by  Federal 
shot,  and  thousands  of  small-anns  that 
were  hardly  worth  preserving. 

Still  more  interesting  to  me  were  the 
old  camps  occupied  by  the  Federals 
during  the  siege.  They  were  outside 
the  zigzag  Confederate  works,  on  the 
crests  of  those  terrible,  ravines  which 
with  their  underbrush  and  fallen  tLmlwr 
rendered  the  approaches  to  Port  Hud- 
son so  formidable.  The  artillery  had 
been  removed,  but  the  great  piles  of 
cotton  bales  of  which  the  batteries, 
unlike  the  mythical  cotton  breastwoifes 
of  General  Jackson  in  New  Orleans,  had 
mainly  been  built,  were  still  remaining. 
Most  of  the  camps  had  been  pitched  in 
the  woods,  and  it  was  curious  to  notice 
how  many  little  things  the  men  had 
improvised  for  their  convenience.  Hero 
a  horseshoe  had  been  nailed  against  a 
tree  over  which  to  throw  the  reins,  ot 
the  prostrate  trunk  of  a  tree  had  heea 
hollowed  out  for  a  feed-trough ;  there  a 
rude  earth-oven  had  been  built,  and 
along  the  ravines  little  caves  bad  been 
dug  in  the  hillsides  that  served  as  shel- 
ters against  both  the  elements  and  the 
bullets  of  the  enemy. 
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Many  of  the  soldieiB  liad  in  leifmre 
moments  carved  their  names  on  the  tall 
magnolias,  that  were  to  be  their  only 
memorial.  Temporary  hospitals  had 
been  made  within  brush  enclosures,  and 
soft  coaches  prepared  by  opening  on 
the  gromid  trades  of  cotton.  Several 
weeks  had  elapsed,  but  the  rains  had 
not  sufficed  to  wash  out  the  purple 
stains,  and  wild  forget-me-nots  had 
bloomed  where  blood  had  so  recently 
flowed.  In  the  tumult  and  labor  of  the 
siege  but  few  head-boards  were  placed 
over  the  dead;  and  of  perhaps  three 
thousand  graves,  few  can  now  be  iden- 
tified. Who,  alas  I  shall  deck  with 
flowers  the  graves  of  these  unknown, 
patriotic  dead ! 

We  began  to  plough  about  the  middle 
of  February,  and  in  a  few  days  forty-flve 
teams  were  at  work,  very  much  as  when 
bieaking  up  for  spring  crops  in  "  God's 
country,^  with  the  exception  that  the 
ground  is  thrown  up  into  narrow  ridges, 
or  "  cotton-beds.''  The  fields,  or  rather 
the  open  plain — ^for  of  fences  there  were 
none  left  witidn  several  miles — was  cov- 
ered with  a  tall  growth  of  dry  weeds  that 
burned  Hke  tinder.  Sometimes  the  fire 
conmimdcated  to  the  great  canebrakes 
in  the  ravines,  and  by  night  ftimished 
the  semblanoe  of  a  battle.  Vast  clouds 
of  smoke  would  roll  in  sullen  splendor 
above  the  sheets  of  flame.  The  newly- 
caught  cane  would  crackle  sharply,  like 
a  discharge  of  firearms,  while  now  and 
then  one  of  Farragut's  monster  unex- 
ploded  shells,  ignited  by  the  searching 
heat,  boomed,  and  sent  its  fragments 
whizzing  through  the  air. 

On  the  first  day  of  April  we  began  to 
plant,  and — ^for  a  good  omen — ^my  wife 
committed  the  first  seed  to  the  ground 
—the  first,  also,  ever  tended  by  emanci- 
pated labor  in  that  part  of  Louisiana. 
A  slight  fhrrow  is  opened  on  the  ^'  cot- 
ton-bed "  with  a  rude  implement  which 
my  Irish  overseer  called  an  ^^  eye-open- 
er." Over  this  farrow  the  cotton-seed 
is  scattered  by.the  women,  and  imper- 
fectly covered  by  means  of  a  light  har- 
row drawn  by  a  angle  mule.  Before 
the  war  it  was  customary  to  re-plant 
nearly  all  the  cotton-seed  obtained  from 


the  crop — equal  to  three  times  the 
weight  of  the  cotton  itself— in  order  to 
enrich  the  land.  Many  a  fastidious 
epicure  now  dresses  his  salad  with 
deodorized  "  oil  of  cotton-seed,"  under 
the  innocent  delusion  that  it  came  from 
the  rich  olive-presses  of  Italy. 

When  we  began  to  plant,  the  South- 
em  spring  was  already  far  advanced. 
The  tops  of  the  lofty  cypresses, 
**  The  green-robed  senators  of  the  mighty  woods,*' 
were  the  first  to  put  on  the  verdure  of 
spring.  The  cotton-woods,  which  spring 
in  pigmy  groves  from  the  slimy  ooze 
deposited  along  the  river-bank,  as  if  to 
conceal  its  deformity,  and  rise  from  the 
1>atture»  in  immense,  successive  waves  of 
foliage,  were  next  sprinkled  with  green. 
Gum,  locust,  and  oak  were  soon  clad  in 
the  livery  of  spring.  The  beech-trees 
had  already  lost  their  bloom.  The  long 
hedges  between  the  plantations  were 
white  with  fiowers,  but  the  magnolia, 
the  pride  of  the  Southern  forest,  had 
not  yet  opened  its  creamy,  lemon-per- 
fimied  petals. 

The  fiocks  of  robins  and  troops  of 
swallows,  so  numerous  in  the  short 
winter,  had  long  ago  migrated  north- 
ward with  the  airy  shoals  of  waterfowl. 
Quails  whistled  cheerfully  from  their 
glossy  coverts,  great  flocks  of  buzzards 
wheeled  high  in  air,  and  now  and  then, 
from  the  river-blufi^  one  caught  sight 
of  a  stately  crane  or  a  pair  of  snow- 
white  pelicans.  Birds  of  song  and  of 
brilliant  plumage  were  not  abundant, 
but  one  could  often  catch  the  gleam  of 
a  cardinal-bird  flashing  through  the  air, 
and  by  day  and  night  the  wild  weird 
carols  of  the  mocking-bird  were  so  con- 
stant, that  for  sleep  I  had  to  drive  them 
from  the  branches  overhanging  our 
window.  By  night,  also,  the  swamps 
resounded  with  a  batrachian  chorus, 
varied  now  and  then  by  a  dissonant 
croak,  deep,  heavy,  and  of  such  roaring 
volume  as  to  deceive  Taurus  himself. 
Mingled  with  these  was  an  occasional 
bellow  from  an  alligator  making  its 
lonely  night-rounds  of  the  swamps,  or 
traversing,  with  wallowing  gait,  the 
narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  river 
and  Lake  Fontana. 
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Our  cottage  stood  on  the  steep  bluff, 
from  which  one  could  toss  an  apple  on 
board  the  great  steamboats  that  came 
thundering  by,  looking,  as  they  ap- 
proached in  the  darkness — the  light 
gleaming  torn  the  open  fbmaces  on 
deck — ^like  some  monstrous  Cyclops 
with  an  eye  of  fire.  The  great  spring 
torrents  of  the  Mississippi  were  pouring 
down  with  the  accumulated  driftwood 
of  half  a  continent,  and  many  an  hour, 
like  the  Federal  sentinel  standing  guard 
along  the  "  Father  of  Waters,'*  have  I 
watched  by  moonlight  the  dim  proces- 
sions of  mighty  forest-trees,  wrested 
from  far-off  forests  on  the  slopes  of  the 
AUeghanies  or  the  Bocky  Mountains, 
and  hurried  silently  and  phantom-like 
down  the  turbid  flood,  as  the  ghostly 
dead  were  hurried  down  the  river  of 
Lethe. 

The  commanding  general  frequently 
rode  out  to  Mt.  Pleasant  with  his  staff 
to  see  about  lumber  for  the  works  at 
Port  Hudson,  or  to  enjoy  a  gallop  over 
the  cotton-fields.  Among  the  ofiSicers 
was  a  brother,  or  cousin,  of  Prince 
Ghika,  late  hoapodar  of  the  Danubian 
principalities,  of  whom  I  had  known  on 
the  lower  Danube  during  the  campaign 
of  Omer  Pacha,  and  also  a  brave  Hun- 
garian, a  relative  to  Kossuth,  who  had 
unsheathed  his  sword  in  several  Euro- 
pean wars.  Our  rides  over  the  cotton- 
fields  brought  back  many  reminiscences 
of  the  plains  of  Hungary  and  Wallachia. 
Their  being  here  illustrated  how  deeply 
the  great  American  conflict  had  excited 
the  European  mind,  and  drawn  multi- 
tudes of  its  most  liberal  spirits  to  the 
theatre  of  strife,  just  as  the  Eastern  war 
gathered  on  the  plains  of  the  lower 
Danube  the  armies  of  civilized  Europe, 
the  picturesque  hordes  of  Asia,  and 
dusky  legions  from  Africa. 

The  military  lines  were  closed,  but  I 
soon  learned  that  a  Federal  cavalry- 
officer  was  deeply  enamored  of  a  rebel 
maiden  outside,  so  ineffectual  were 
picket-guards  and  the  rage  of  war  to 
intercept  the  shafts  of  love.  Such 
planters  outside  the  lines  as  were  will- 
ing to  take  the  oath,  were  permitted  to 
visit  Mt.  Pleasant.     I  also  sometimes 


accompanied  a  reconnoissance  into  the 
country.  Southern  society  I  find  is  not 
more  homogeneous  than  in  the  North ; 
yet  I  am  surprised  at  that  marvelloiiB 
peculiarity  of  American  civilization 
which  enables  it,  here  as  well  as  there, 
to  engraft,  appropriate,  absorb  fineign 
elements  and  mould  them  into  a  atrong 
and  vigorous  nationality. 

When  I  was  a  student  at  Vienna, 
Hyrtl,  the  great  anatomist,  used  to  show 
us  on  his  brawny  forearm  a  little  plan- 
tation of  human  hairs  transplanted 
many  years  before  from  the  bodies  of 
dear  friends.  Here  was  one  from  Hmn- 
boldt,  here  one  from  the  renowned  Yon 
Hammer  Purgstall,  there  one  from  a 
distinguished  poet,  a  noted  actress,  from 
his  Transparency  a  Minister  of  the 
Court,  or  fh)m  a  famous  Hungarian 
general  It  was  strange  to  hear  the 
professor  eloquently  descant  upon  the 
virtues  of  departed  friends  who  to  a 
certain  extent  were  yet  living  in  his 
own  body.  What,  indeed,  are  the  limi- 
tations of  this  subtle  theory  t  May  not 
the  single  cell  in  which  one  life  origi- 
nated, transmitted  mysteriously,  but 
always  imperishable  in  tbo  world  of 
atoms,  be,  at  last,  the  nudJeus  of  a 
resurrected  body?  The  extraordinary 
vitality  of  American  society  always 
reminds  me  of  HyrtPs  capillary  planta- 
tion. 

It  is  now  the  first  of  May.  The  seed 
has  come  up,  and  the  process  of ''  scamp- 
ing" has  begun.  The  earth  ia  takoi 
from  both  sides  of  the  row  with  a 
proper  implement  drawn  by  a  mnle. 
Then  come  the  hands,  cutting  out  the 
superfluous  plants  with  the  hoe,  yet 
leaving  until  the  next  working  more 
than  are  actually  necessary,  in  order  to 
insure  a  "  stand." 

The  freedmen  are  doing  well,  and 
every  thing  goes  on  merrily.  The  outer 
fields  are  some  distance  from  Mt  Pleaa- 
ant,  and  the  ploughmen  take  the  women 
behind  them  on  their  mules  as  thej  go 
out  in  the  morning  and  return  at  night 
It  is  as  peaceful  and  quiet  as  if  thexe 
were  no  enemy  within  a  thousand  milea. 
The  sentiners  musket  gleams  in  the 
sunshine  as  he  paces  his  solitary  loimd 
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on  the  rampart,  and  outside  the  fields 
stands  the  monnted  picket,  the  oaTalry 
reserre,  or  "deserve,"  as  my  overseer 
called  it,  being  concealed  in  the  thicket 
cloee  at  hand.  The  old  plantation-songs 
are  heard,  and  some  of  the  hands,  who 
claim  to  have  always  taken  the  lead- 
row  at  home,  and  are  wise  in  cotton- 
craft,  begin  to  talk  of  our  making  a 
thousand  bales  of  cotton. 

Business  called  me  to  New  Orleans  on 
the  10th  of  May.  My  wife  accompanied 
me.  Early  the  following  Sunday  morn- 
ing, as  I  was  leisurely  passing  by  head- 
qaarten,  Captidn  Buckley  asked  me 
into  his  office.  His  nervous  manner 
foieboded  trouble.  Putting  himself  in 
oonnecdon  with  the  Port  Hudson  ope- 
rator, he  began  slowly  to  read,  as  the 
deetricity  clicked  the  words,  "Five 
himdred  rebels  just  attacked  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant— mill  and  plantation  buildings  in 
flames— many  hands  killed,  and  rest 
prisoners— rebels  have  got  off  with 
plunder— our  cavalry  in  pursuit" — 
when  the  line  broke,  and  I— drew 
breath. 

Hour  after  hour  I  waited  for  a  mes- 
sage, hoping  the  disaster  had  not  been 
so  tenible,  and  anxious  for  a  word  to 
relieve  my  BU^>en8e.  It  was  in  vain. 
The  rebeto  had  cut  the  wire  between 
Baton  Bouge  and  Port  Hudson.  Mt 
Pleasant  was  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
firom  New  Orleans,  and  the  road,  if  not 
actnaUy  held  by  the  enemy,  was  infested 
with  guerillas.  I  could  only  wait  for 
the  Tuesday  evening  Yicksburg  packet. 

Wednesday  afternoon  the  Albert 
Pierce  brought  me  in  sight  of  Mt. 
Pleasant.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but 
a  column  of  smoke  and  the  tall  brick 
chimney  of  the  mill — the  first  erected 
below  Cairo  after  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  As  I  contrasted  the  latter  with 
the  chimneys  that  rose  grimly  above 
tbe  ruins  of  the  great  sugar-mills  on 
tbe  opposite  side  of  the  river,  I  was 
reminded  that  my  misfortune  was  but 
ooe  of  the  acddents  of  war.  Just  six 
months  previously,  to  a  day,  an  agent 
of  Jefferson  Davis,  who  afterwards 
received  six  thousand  dollars  in  gold 
from  his  chief  for  his  devilish  work, 
voii.n— 4 


had  set  fire  to  the  steamboat  Tecum- 
seh,  and  in  half  an  hour  forty  thousand 
dollars  of  my  property  were  in  ashes, 
with  half  a  million  dollars*  worth  of 
cotton  belonging  to  other  parties.  Con- 
federate hatred  could  hardly  ask  for 
more  than  this  second  disaster  on  almost 
the  same  spot,  involving  far  greater 
loss  than  the  first,  and  accompanied  by 
circumstances  of  diocking  barbarity. 

When  I  landed  not  a  soul  was  to  be 
seen,  and  nothing  remained  of  the  pleas- 
ant hamlet  but  piles  of  smouldering 
mina  The  stockade-fort  was  abandon- 
ed, and  even  my  wife^s  little  fiower- 
garden  had  been  trodden  under  foot  by 
the  rebel  cavalry.  I  had  scarcely  looked 
around,  however,  before  my  bookkeeper 
suddenly  appeared,  with  the  utmost 
terror  pictured  on  his  countenance. 
They  had  come  out  of  the  fort  to  bury 
one  of  the  men  killed  Sunday  morning, 
and  were  about  to  lower  the  body  into 
the  hastily  dug  grave,  when  the  Con- 
federates again  made  their  appearance. 
He  and  his  companions  had  taken  to 
the  ravine.  He  urged  me  to  hasten  to 
Port  Hudson :  there  was  not  a  moment 
to  be  lost. 

Just  then  also  my  Irish  overseer  came 
rushing  down  the  hill,  himself  and 
horse  covered  with  blood  and  foam. 
The  brave  fellow,  who  had  been  in 
Japan  with  Commodore  Perry,  had 
often  ventured  alone,  miles  inside  the 
Confederate  lines,  and  had  recently  risen 
fh)m  an  attack  of  typhoid,  thought  he 
had  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  I 
could  not  restrain  a  smile  at  his  almost 
disappointment  in  finding  that  the  rebel 
bullet,  fired  at  him  but  a  few  paces  dis 
taut,  had  taken  efiect  only  in  his  horse^s 
neck,  from  which  a  purple  stream  still 
fiowed.  Recovering  in  part  his  com- 
posure, "  Fve  had,"  said  he,  "  the  new- 
moonia  and  the  typhoon  faver,  but 
niver  the  likes  of  this  1 " 

We  hastened  towards  Port  Hudson, 
and  before  reaching  the  sally-port  were 

so  fortunate  as  to  overtake  Mr.  E , 

who  had  come  out  vnth  my  bookkeeper 
and  overseer  to  bury  their  comrade. 
His  clothes  had  been  torn  by  the 
thorns,  and  it  seemed  incredible  that  he 
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should  have  found  his  way  through  the 
dreadftd  rayines  and  thickets.  BSs 
vacant,  pitiable  expression— a  blending 
of  terror  and  despair— told  me  plainly 
tliat  the  fright  he  had  just  recdred,  his 
fotigue,  and  the  dreadfhl  sufferings  of 
Sunday  morning,  had  unsettled  his 
mind.  He  had  come  out  from  the 
North  only  a  month  previous  to  asdst 
me,  but  never  recovered  from  the  ter- 
rible shock. 

I  obtained  a  tent  for  myself  and  such 
of  my  people  as  could  be  found,  and 
during  the  evening  learned  the  particu- 
lars of  the  raid.  Just  at  the  gray  dawn 
of  Sunday  mormng  five  hundred  mount- 
ed rebels,  yelling  like  demons,  dashed 
upon  Mt.  Pleasant,  a  deep  ravine  wind- 
ing back  into  the  forest  having  conceal- 
ed them  until  within  a  few  rods  of  the 
stockade.  They  had.  doubtless  spent 
the  night  near  by,  as  the  freedmen 
afterwards  declared  that  a  strange  per- 
son, dressed  in  blue,  had  come  into 
their  meeting  Saturday  night  whom 
they  recognized  next  morning  among 
the  raiders.  Part  of  them  immediately 
overpowered  the  stockade-guard  and 
made  the  lieutenant  prisoner,  while  the 
others  rushed  among  the  buildings  and 
fired  upon  the  terror-stricken  people, 
not  one  of  whom  was  armed  or  offered 
any  resistance.  Two  of  my  employees- 
faithful,  loyal  men,  who  had  lived  many 
years  in  the  South,  were  shot  down,  yet 
not  until  they  had  almost  reached,  in 
attempting  to  escape,  the  foot  of  the 
dtadel  of  Port  Hudson.  It  was  the 
work  of  but  a  few  minutes  to  plunder 
my  house,  set  fire  to  the  buildings,  and, 
gathering  up  prisoners  and  mules,  dash 
off  into  the  forest.  Two  of  my  white 
men  were  mounted  bareback  on  a  pow- 
erful mule  with  a  colored  man  between 
them.  Another  was  hurried  along  half 
running,  half  dragged  by  a  stalwart 
rebel  hold  of  his  collar.  The  best 
mounted  rebels  ordered  negroes,  both 
men  and  women— perhaps  their  former 
slaves— to  get  on  behind  them,  and  a 
few  even  carried  off  small  children. 
They  rushed  through  the  forest  at  tall 
speed,  where  an  ordinary  rider  would 
have  to  pick  his  way.    A  small  detach- 


ment, with  seventy  of  my  mi 
horses,  took  another  obscure  p 
the  woods. 

But  the  Federal  cavalry,  a  spl 
mounted  Illinois  regpbnent,  w< 
thundering  up  in  pursuit  Tl 
was  magnificent.  Had  not 
Fonda  been  informed  by  a  nef 
halted  him  just  bA  they  roac 
open  country,  that  a  large  rel 
was  in  ambush  ahead,  scarcely 
the  enemy  could  have  escapes 
rear  of  the  pursued  and  the  va 
pursuers  were  soon  mingled,  ao 
and  revolvers  were  freely  used 
of  the  rebels  being  killed. 

One  by  one  the  prisoners  let ; 
hold,  slipped  off,  and  got  oul 
way.  The  stalwart  rebel  who  \ 
my  man  through  nine  miles 
than  they  were  ever  made  by  ti 
footed  Achilles,  had  to  let  go  I 
A  bolt  of  ^rague^s  prints  pro 
ruin  of  a  raider  who  had  fastc 
end  of  it  to  his  saddle.  It  unro 
streamed  along  in  the  wind,  an 
he  could  disengage  it  the  Yank 
upbn  him.  During  the  running 
Federal  and  Confederate  got  m 
firom  the  others.  They  unload 
revolvers  upon  each  other,  tri 
sabres,  finally  halted,  dismoim' 
clinched  for  very  life.  The  Yai 
lost  a  thumb  in  the  mSUe,  and 
ting  worsted,  when  a  comrade 
. "  Surrender  1 "  cried  the  latte 

"  Go  to  h — ^1 1 "  was  the  only] 

"  m  teach  you  how  to  raid 
tions  1 "  replied  the  Yankee,  in 
forcible  language,  as  he  split  hi 
with  a  single  stroke  of  his  sabn 

The  rebels,  however,  got  off 
stock  and  a  few  prisoners.    An 
latter  was  the  poor  lieutenant 
afterwards  told,  that  when  the 
rates  encamped  that  night,  t 
him  one  side  while  holding  i 
A  negro  crawled  up  to  the  offic 
dark,  and  asked  him  if  he  '. 
message  to  send :  that  was  the 
heard  of  him.  The  leader  of  th 
has  never  ventured  to  show  hi 
the  vicinity  of  Port  Hudson 
war. 
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Bat  my  fireedmen.  Those  not  cap- 
tared  Sunday  morning  had  taken  to  the 
rayines  between  Mt  Pleasant  and  Port , 
Hadson.  Most  of  those  carried  away 
had  ako  managed  to  get  back.  I  asked 
the  commanding  general  for  permission 
to  bring  them  inside  the  Federal  wotks. 
He  would  not  eren  consider  the  request 
Qeneral  Banks'  Red  Riyer  failure  had 
emboldened  and  let  loose  the  rebels; 
Johnston,  they  said,  was  marching  down 
through  IGssissippi,  and  would  besiege 
Port  Hudson  within  ten  days ;  I  must 
leaye ;  he  would  order  a  steamboat  to 
tnmaport  the  freedmen  to  New  Orleans. 

limes  were  indeed  gloomy,  and  the 
general  no  doubt  had  the  interests  of 
fhe  seryice  at  heart,  but  I  was  satisfied 
that  the  reports  of  Johnston's  moye- 
ments  were  unfounded.  At  least,  no 
rebel  general  would  yenture  to  hurl  his 
oolnnms  against  the  great  earthworks 
of  Port  Hudson,  mounted  with  so 
many  gnns,  and  defended  by  seyeral 
thousand  braye  men. 

Three  succesaiye  days  I  urged  my 
CMe  with  eyery  argument  at  my  com- 
mand. I  had  inyested  almost  a  fortune 
in  this  enterprise ;  the  Gk>yemment,  in 
gnmling  me  permission  to  plant,  and  in 
approying  my  contracts,  had  by  implica- 
tion, at  least,  promised  me  its  protec- 
tion, when  such  protection  did  not 
interfere  with  the  seryice.  These  hun- 
dred and  fifty  freedmen  were  also  en- 
titled to  consideration.  My  efforts  were 
inyainu 

At  last  the  general  yielded  so  far  as 
to  permit  me  to  bring  fifty  of  my  hands 
indde  the  works  at  night,  the  remainder 
to  be  kept  outside.  I  repaired  imme- 
diately to  the  fireedmen  still  hidden  in 
the  rayines,  trembling  with  terror,  and 
utterly  disheartened.  Collecting  them 
near  the  spot  where  during  the  siege 
the  great  nayal  battery  had  thundered 
against  Port  Hudson,  I  told  them  my 
plans :  that  I  had  established  myself  at 
Port  Hudson  to  make  a  crop  of  cotton, 
and  intended  to  do  it ;  the  rebels  doubt- 
leas  congratulated  themselyes  upon  hay- 
ing broken  up  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  might 
not  return  in  a  long  time ;  I  asked  no 
one  to  go  where  I  did  not  lead ;  that  a 


price  haying  been  set  on  my  head  by 
the  enemy,  I  ran  a  far  greater  risk  than 
any  of  them ;  if  any  of  them  wished  to 
go  away,  they  had  only  to  step  forward 
and  get  their  wages  and  a  release  from 
their  contracts. 

But  two  or  three  of  the  faithful  freed- 
men left  me.  Haying  procured  fifty 
condemned  tents  from  the  quartermas- 
ter, we  pitched  part  of  them  in  a  deep 
rayine  near  the  new  works,  and  the 
balance  in  a  similar  rayine  just  outside 
the  old  Confederate  line,  where  they 
were  effectually  concealed  from  sight  to 
a  person  a  few  yards  distant 

I  had  remaining  but  a  few  broken- 
down  animals.  Fortunately,  many  of 
the  freedmen  about  Port  Hudson  were 
in  possession  of  a  horse  or  a  mule  pick- 
ed up  as  worthless  just  after  the  siege, 
but  now  again  become  serriceable.  The 
proyost  marshal  permitted  me  to  us^ 
these  unemployed  animals  for  a  stipu- 
lated sum  per  week,  and  many  a  faith- 
ful'charger,  or  artillery  war-horse,  har- 
nessed to  an  ignoble  plough,  afterwards 
pricked  up  his  ears  and  quickened  his 
gait  at  call  of  bugle  or  boom  of  cannon 
from  the  fort  Just  nine  days  from  the 
t^ble  morning  of  the  raid  we  yentured 
out  into  the  fields  to  resume  work. 

The  stockade-guard  at  Mt  Pleasant 
haying  been  discontinued,  and  the 
cayalry  pickets  drawn  in,  I  was  obliged 
to  abandon  three  hundred  acres  of 
young  cotton.  It  was  the  most  promis- 
ing part  of  the  crop.  The  hands  had 
finished  "scraping"  it  the  day  before 
the  raid.  To  abandon  it  inyolyed  a 
greater  loss  than  mill,  stock,  and  planta- 
tion buildings  together;  there  was  no 
help  for  it  Could  we  saye  the  remain- 
ing seyen  hundred  acres  f 

The  freedmen  were  yery  shy,  and 
daily  turned  many  a  neryous  glance  to 
the  deep  woods  bordering  the  fields.  A 
point  which  they  particularly  dreaded 
came  to  be  called  "  BeV  Corner.^*  One 
day  there  was  artillery  practice  at  the 
fort,  and  the  officer  of  the  day  haying 
forgotten  to  inform  me  of  the  order,  the 
hands  were  frightened  out  of  their 
senses  by  the  bursting  of  huge  shells 
oyer  their  heads.    On  another  occasion 
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ft  false  alarm  was  raised  by  the  com- 
manding general  The  drums  beat  to 
arms,  bugles  sounded,  and  the  great 
guns  on  the  earthworks  opened  a  tre- 
mendous cannonade  upon  the  woods  at 
the  left  As  the  cavalry  and  the  bat- 
teries of  light  artillery  rushed  out  of 
the  sally-port  in  the  direction  of  the 
fields,  the  hands  were  sure  the  rebs  were 
about  to  fall  upon  them,  and  broke  for 
the  fort  in  a  general  stampede.  Our 
camps  were  so  situated  in  the  ravines 
that  the  shells  flew  harmlessly  oyer 
them,  and  at  night  aU  our  animals  were 
taken  inside.  With  the  exception  of 
these,  sometimes  ludicrous,  incidents, 
there  were  no  serious  interruptions,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  we  regain- 
ed our  former  sense  of  security. 

Scarcely  a  drop  of  rain  fell  from 
March  untU  nearly  the  end  of  May. 
The  cotton-plant,  when  it  has  attained 
some  size,  does  not  require  much  mois- 
ture, and  is  oftener  injured  by  the  ex- 
cessive rains  than  by  the  long  droughts, 
both  of  which  so  frequently  occur  in 
the  Gulf  States.  Copious  showers  fell 
on  the  deserted  plantations  across  the 
river;  the  young  and  tender  cotton- 
plants  on  my  fields  seemed  on  the  point 
of  perishing.  At  last  the  windows  of 
heaven  were  opened,  and  rain  fell  almost 
every  day  for  several  weeks,  with  tropi- 
cal violence.  As  the  season  advanced 
the  weather  became  excessively  hot,  but 
the  nights,  owing  to  the  breezes  from 
the  Gulf  and  the  heavy  dews,  were  cool 
and  agreeable.  However  distressing  the 
heat  of  midday,  one  could  rise  refreshed 
in  the  morning.  To  this  fact  may  no 
doubt  be  attributed,  in  great  part,  the 
good  health  which,  with  temperance 
and  habits  of  regularity,  may  usually  be 
enjoyed  in  the  South. 

To  my  utter  consternation  the  small- 
pox broke  out  among  my  hands  in 
June.  In  a  few  days  thirty  of  them 
were  prostrate  with  the  disease.  We 
had  survived  the  terrible  raid  upon  Mt. 
Pleasant,  but  here  were  disaster  and 
threatening  death  in  a  more  dreadftd 
form.  The  fiery  drought  of  May  and 
the  torrents  of  rain  in  June  had  done 
comparatively  little  harm,  and  the  vigi- 


lant cavalry  seemed  to  insure  protection 
against  fttrther  molestation  fix)m  the 
enemy ;  but  of  what  avail  were  picket- 
lines  against  this  terrible  infection  ?  A 
panic,  I  feared,  would  drive  the  freed- 
men  from  the  plantations.  For  several 
days  the  success  of  my  enterprise  again 
hung  trembling  in  the  balance.  I  was 
surprised  to  find,  however,  that  the  dis- 
ease was  neither  so  contagious  nor  so 
fatal  as  among  the  whites.  Separate 
quarters  were  provided  for  the  dck. 
But  two  of  them  died. 

The  first  day  of  July  I  picked  the 
first  ootton-fiower.  The  plants,  so  ten- 
der and  unpromising  in  May,  had  of 
late  grown  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 
The  fiower,  purple  when  it  opens,  but 
soon  changing  to  white,  resembles  the 
bloom  of  the  morning-glory,  and  con- 
trasts beautifully  with  the  deep  yeidnre 
of  the  plants.  In  a  little  spot  almost 
covered  with  the  rusty  fragments  of 
exploded  shells,  I  noticed  that  the 
fiowers  retained  a  deep-red  color,  just 
as  in  another  instance  I  observed  that 
the  water-lilies  grown  over  the  sunken 
ruins  of  a  rebel  gunboat  were  scariet 
instead  of  white.  The  ground  was 
nearly  covered  with  thrifty  cotton- 
plants  that  would  have  ornamented  a 
lady's  fiower-garden.  As  I  looked  over 
the  broad  fields,  the  leaves  glistening  in 
the  sunshine,  and  the  purple  and  peaily 
bells  swaying  in  the  wind,  I  certainly 
thought  I  had  never  before  seen  so 
beautiful  a  rural  prospect.  The  after- 
thought, also,  that  they  ought  soon  to 
yield  six  hundred  bales  of  cotton, 
already  worth  five  hundred  dollars  per 
bale,  did  not  sensibly  diminish  the 
pleasure  afforded  by  the  sight. 

After  an  appropriate  celebration  of 
the  Fourth  of  July  with  the  freedmen,  I 
again  left  for  New  Orleans.  But  I  had 
scarcely  landed  when  a  telegram  ftom 
my  chief  overseer  informed  me  that  the 
entire  cavalry  had  been  ordered  away 
fh)m  Port  Hudson,  the  infiuitry  with- 
drawn from,  the  old  works  to  the  new 
fort  on  the  bluff,  and  that  during  the 
previous  night  the  rebels  had  roamed 
undisturbed  over  my  plantations  and 
committed  many  depredations.    A  tin- 
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gle  stroke  of  General  Banks'  pen,  with 
more  absolute  power  than  was  ever 
swayed  by  the  god  Terminus,  had 
instantly  located  my  plantations  far 
beyond  the  Federal  lines,  and  within 
the  mle  of  Rebeldom. 

The  freedmen,  who  had  hitherto 
relied  npon  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  cavalry,  were  entirely  disheartened 
at  this  turn  of  events.  After  the  dread- 
fol  experience  of  the  raid  at  Mt  Pleas- 
ant, it  woi^ld  have  been  cniel  to  ask, 
and  useless  to  expect,  them  to  expose 
themselveB  to  the  enemy.  I  was  advised 
to  aim  them,  and  mnskets  were  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose.  But  aside  from 
thfi  inability  of  undisciplined  freedmen 
to  npel  any  serious  attack,  the  musket 
and  the  hoe  were  incompatible.  More- 
over, most  of  the  freedmen  in  my  em- 
^yment  had  belonged  to  planters  in 
the  vicinity,  and  I  naturally  hesi- 
tated to  adopt  a  plan  that  would  inevi- 
tably arouse  the  revengeful  hostility  of 
the  latter.  Nine  or  ten  of  the  best  and 
txravest  of  the  freedmen  were  well 
mounted,  and  under  the  lead  of  my 
numager,  who  had  shown  himself  to  be 
a  bold  and  efficient  man,  acted  as  a 
picket-guard  for  the  others  while  at 
work  in  the  fields.  After  the  first  feel- 
ing of  timidity  had  worn  of^  they 
scoured  ite  country  for  some  distance 
in  the  rear  of  the  pUintations,  and  gave 
us  timely  notice  of  danger.  Falstafifs 
ragged  recruits  could  not  have  presented 
a  more  groteeque  appearance  than  these 
doaky  aconts,  awkwardly  fiourishing 
their  kmg  muskets,  but  relying  mainly 
iq^n  the  qpeed  of  tiieir  horses. 

About  this  time  General  McNeill  as- 
aumed  command  at  Port  Hudson.  The 
reputation  he  had  acquired  from  the 
aammaiy  disposal  of  guerillas  in  IGs- 
aoun  had  preceded  him.  Had  he  fallen 
Into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates  they 
would  have  treated  him  in  an  equally 
flmmnaiy  manner.  Yet,  with  a  small 
moonted  eecort  from  one  of  the  light- 
H44frifff,  he  boldly  reconnoitred  the 
country  many  miles  in  the  rear  of  Port 
Hndson;  and  not  until  several  weeks 
afterward,  when  the  steamboat  £m- 
preea,  on  which  he  was  ascending  the 


river,  was  attacked  by  the  Confederates, 
in  consequence  of  information  transmit- 
ted from  below  that  he  was  aboard, 
and  the  boat  and  passengers  were  saved 
by  his  heroic  conduct,  was  he  seriously 
molested. 

One  day,  Qeneral  McNeill  happening 
to  get  separated  from  his  main  escort, 
an  officer  of  his  staff  rode  up  to  a  house 
at  the  fork  of  the  roads,  and  inquired 
of  the  lean,  scrawny  woman  who  ap- 
peared at  the  door,  vigorously  plying 
the  "dipping-stick,"  whether  she  had 
recently  seen  any  cavalry. 

"I  don't  know  nothin'  about  cal- 
vary," said  she,  "but  if  you're  after 
Capt'in  Miller's  critter  company,  they'a 
jist  done  gone  up  that  way." 

The  zeal  of  an  old  "  piney  woods " 
planter  in  pursuit  of  a  f^tive  slave  led 
him  so  close  to  the  Federal  works  that 
he  was  picked  up  by  a  scouting  party. 
He  seemed  struck  with  the  appearance 
of  the  cotton-fields,  and,  turning  to  me, 
remarked, 

"  You  croppin'  ?    Eh  ? " 

"Yes." 

"  I  reckon,  you  don't  understand  nig- 
gers?" 

"  Possibly." 

"  Them's  some  of  my  niggers  you're 
workin'." 

"Very  likely." 

"Well,  here's  a  right  smart  chance 
of  a  crop,  but  Pll  be-dogoned  if  you 
ever  pick  a  pound  of  cotton.  Why,  you 
see  our  folks  is  perfectly  willin'  you 
should  make  the  crop,  but  they's  jist 
waitin'  to  see  you  begin  to  gether  it." 

This,  then,  was  another  reason  why  I 
had  recently  been  so  little  molested. 

The  first  day  of  August  we  picked 
the  first  opened  boll  of  cotton,  just  four 
months  after  the  seed  had  been  planted. 
Before  finishing  the  cultivation,  or 
"laying  by"  the  crop,  we  went  over 
the  fields  four  times  with  small  ploughs 
and  the  hoe.  After  the  process  of 
"scraping,"  the  earth  was  thrown  to- 
ward the  roots  of  the  plants.  The  most 
untiring  industry  was  required  to  keep 
down  the  grass  which,  especially  during 
the  hot  and  rainy  months  of  June  and 
July,  grew  with  wonderftil   rapidity. 
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When  we  cultivated  the  fields  the  last 
time,  mules  and  hands  were  almost  hid- 
den fh>m  sight  by  the  thrifty  plants. 
Some  of  them  were  so  high  that  one  on 
horseback  could  not  reach  the  topmost 
leaves,  and,  on  a  single  one,  I  counted 
one  hundred  and  sixty  bolls.  The  green 
and  swelling  boUs  began  rapidly  to 
burst,  and  their  fleecy  whiteness,  in 
contrast  with  the  purple  blooms  and 
rich  foliage,  made  the  broad  fields  still 
more  beautiful. 

Aside  from  the  peculiar  annoyances 
and  dangers  to  which  we  were  exposed, 
the  reader  should  not  get  the  impres- 
sion that  the  management  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  fireedmen  just  escaped 
from  slavery  was  a  matter  of  unalloyed 
enjoyment.  Par  firom  it.  It  required 
"  the  patience  of  Globe  "  (Job),  as  my 
overseer  constantly  asserted,  to  get 
along  with  them.  It  was  a  matter  of 
the  first  importance  to  obtain  their  con- 
fidence by  just  and  honest  treatment; 
and  in  no  case  to  abuse  it.  Without 
this  nothing  could  be  done. 

Our  camp  in  the  ravine  near  the  new 
fort  had  meanwhile  grown  into  quite  a 
village,  of  which  the  manager's  house, 
a  plantation-mill  to  grind  com  for  the 
weekly  rations,  and  an  enormous  stable, 
were  the  conspicuous  buildings.  The 
tents  had  gradually  given  place  to 
cabins,  around  many  of  which  the 
fireedmen  cultivated  little  gardens,  and 
made  accommodation  for  the  traditional 
pigs  and  poultry.  As  reg^ents  were 
ordered  away  from  Port  Hudson  they 
secured  many  of  the  small  buildings 
which  spring  up  like  mushrooms  in  a 
military  camp ;  and  on  Saturday  after- 
noons, when  I  gave  them  teams  for  the 
purpose,  I  several  times  saw  quite  a 
street  of  little  houses  perched  bodily  on 
the  wagons,  moving  slowly  to  our 
quarters,  like  Bimam  wood  to  Dunsi- 
nane.  They  called  our  little  village 
Yanktown.  General  McNeill,  restless 
under  the  inactivity  at  Port  Hudson, 
used  in  vain  every  effort  to  have  his 
force  increased  so  as  to  be^^  aggressive 
operations.  Suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
he  was  relieved  fh)m  command. 

Dismayed  at   the  gloomy  prospect, 


and  thoroughly  convinced  that  I  could 
not  gather  the  crop  without  protection, 
I  repaired  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
cavalry  in  New  Orleans.  Aside  from 
my  own  interests,  which,  of  oooiBe, 
could  not  be  urged,  there  were  many 
reasons  why  a  cavalry  regiment  should 
be  sent  to  Port  Hudson.  I  used  tmrj 
argument  in  my  power,  but  could  get 
no  encouragement  whatever,  and  re- 
turned in  more  perplexity  than  ever. 
Cotton  had  already  advanced  to  a 
dollar  and  a  half  per  jKmnd;  the 
unprotected  fields  were  whitening  for  a 
splendid  harvest  that  bade  Adr  to  be  a 
very  cup  of  Tantalus. 

At  this  time  there  happened  to  arrive 
at  Port  Hudson  a  company  of  inde- 
pendent loyal  scouts,  who  had  Joined 
General  Banks'  army  during  tlie  first 
Opelousas    campaign.      Among  tiiem 
were  Creoles,  Ca^iatu,  the  descendants 
of  the  old  Acadians,  and  a  fbw  mnlat- 
toes.     They  belonged   mainly  in  the 
Attakapas  region  of  Louisiana*    Many 
a  Federal  soldier  will  recall  the  daring 
feats  of  this  band  of  loyalists^  to  whom 
rebel  bullets  were  not  half  so  fl^al  dur- 
ing the  war  as  rebel  rage  has  been  rince 
its  close.    Here  to-day   and  there  to 
morrow,  now  making  rendezvous  in  oo 
of  the  dense  swamps  of  the  Tedie  i 
the  Cortableau,  then  falling,  like  li|^ 
ning,  upon  some  rebel  detachment 
dashing  into  a  rebel  town,  watdr 
every  Confederate  camp,  learning  er 
movement,  eluding  all   pursuit,  t 
history  would  ftimish  some  of  the : 
thrilling  episodes  of  the  war  in  Lr 
ana.    Their  connection  with  the 
in  1864  was  merely  nominal,  an 
commanding  general  at  Port  H 
who  was  powerless  to  protect  m; 
ests,  advised  me  to  employ  th5 
armed  and  well-mounted  comj 
guard  my  plantations.     How 
viceable  in  keeping  off  guerD 
could  not  have  resisted  any  cor 
body  of  the  enemy.     There 
same  objection  as  existed  to  t 
ft-eedmen.    But  I  did  not  al 
idea. 

In  a  situation  of  terrible 
happened  one  day  to  be  wa 
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]eT6e  at  Baton  Rouge,  when  I  noticed  a 
laige  steamboat  covered  with  colored 
troops,  whose  flne  cavalry  equipments, 
eqpedally  their  new  Spencer,  carbines, 
attracted  my  attention.  To  my  inci- 
dental question  as  to  the  destination  of 
his  regimoit,  Colonel  Alexander  replied 
that  it  was  the  Fourth  Colored  Cavalry, 
for  Port  Hudson. 

I  felt  like  embracing  him. 

A  Stw  hours  afterward  the  men  en- 
camped on  the  little  plateau  between 
Port  Hudson  and  Tanktown.  Seeing 
no  horses,  I  inquired  when  they  were  to 
arrive,  and  was  struck  speechless  with 
astonishment  to  hear  that  the  regiment 
not  only  had  no  horses,  but  that  there 
were  none  for  them  in  the  department. 

The  situalion  was  growing  desperate. 

Betiiing  to  my  tent  to  think  over 
once  more  the  problem  which  had  so 
often  elated  me  with  hope,  and  sudden- 
ly baffled  with  disappointment,  my  eyes 
fell  upon  a  special  order  of  (General 
Banks,  in  the  newspaper,  to  press  into 
the  cavalry  service  the  available  horses 
in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  Alter  a 
few  days'  delay,  which  seemed  as  many 
weeka,  the  horses  arrived,  but  notwith- 
standhig  my  anxiety  and  disappoint- 
ment,! could  not  help  shedding  tears 
of  laiighter  at  the  very  sight  of  them. 
What  but  a  passion  for  conic  sections 
could  have  led  the  officer  in  charge  to 
select  such  miserable  hacks !  To  mount 
men  upon  them  seemed  a  mockery  and 
a  snare.  Had  the  choice  been  left  to 
the  worst  rebel  sympathizers  in  New 
Orleans,  they  would  have  picked  out  for 
us  just  such  sorry  Rosinantes.  True, 
the  equine  population  of  New  Orleans 
had  already  stood  two  or  three  similar 
drafts,  but  on  my  next  visit  to  the  city 
I  could  see  no  diminution  in  the  number 
of  line  turnouts  on  the  Shell  Road. 
However,  the  men  were  mounted,  and 
a  double  force  pushed  out  to  the  old 
picket-line. 

With  a  light  heart  I  once  more  rode 
oyer  the  splendid  fields  for  so  long  a 
time  practicaUy  deserted.  The  impa- 
tient fteedmen  were  also  ready,  with 
bags  strapped  over  the  shoulder,  and 
huge  baskets  wherein  each  kept  the 


cotton  picked,  to  be  weighed  in  the 
field  at  midday,  and  again  at  nightfall, 
so  that  extra  care  and  labor  could  be 
compensated.  Twice  a-day  large  plan- 
tation-wagons, filled  to  the  top  with 
fieecy  seed-cotton,  conveyed  their  prs- 
dous  loads  to  Tanktown,  where  it  was 
dried  upon  scaffolds,  and,  as  there  were 
no  gins  at  Port  Hudson,  was  packed  in 
bulk  for  shipment  to  New  Orleans. 

Not  waiting  for  a  large  lot,  I  hurried 
down  to  arrange  for  the  selling  of  the 
crop,  and  offered  four  bales  at  auction. 
It  was  the  8d  of  September— a  day  not 
soon  to  be  forgotten  by  cotton-buyere 
in  New  Orleans,  for  on  that  day  the 
price  touched  the  very  highest  point 
Never,  before  nor  since,  have  I  seen  such 
an  excited  crowd  at  the  great  cottoih 
mart— such  wild,  feverish  haste  to  buy. 
The  bulls  were  in  high  carnival.  Jubi- 
lant, defiant.  My  small  lot  being  new 
cotton,  and  the  first  of  the  season,  reach  • 
ed  the  highest  figure.  It  started  at  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  pound ;  '*  six- 
ty," "  seventy,"  **  eighty,"  "  ninety  '^ 
in  quick  succession — ^**  ninety-one  "— 
« two  "— "  and  a  half  "— "  Pm  positive- 
ly giving  it  auoat/y^  shouted  the  auction- 
eer— "last  call" — and  down  fell  his 
hammer  at  one  dollar  ninety-two  and  a 
half  cents  per  pound,  or  over  eight 
hundred  dollars  per  bale. 

The  Iberville  landed  me  at  Port  Hud- 
son early  the  next  morning.  Riding 
out  again  over  the  magnificent  fields,  a 
slight  calculation  assured  me  that  I 
ought  to  ma^e  six  hundred  bales.  Was 
it  not  in  fact  already  made  f  Just  after 
the  raid  at  Mt.  Pleasant  I  would  gladly 
have  accepted  ten  thousand  dollars  for 
the  whole  crop.  Had  any  one  now 
offered  me  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  the  same  it  would  have  been 
promptly  refhsed.  Why  not  ?  It  seem- 
ed good  for  half  a  million. 

Who  has  not  studied  one  of  those 
little  charts  made  to  represent  the  fius- 
tuations  of  gold  during  the  war  by 
means  of  an  irregular  line  drawn  as  an 
artist,  with  a  ringle  dash  across  the  soft 
blue  atmosphere  of  a  painting,  may 
outline  the  summits  of  lofty  mountains  ? 
That  crooked  line  is  a  simple  matter, 
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but  terribly  soggestiye.  The  defeats 
and  yictories,  the  ebbs  and  flows  and 
surges  of  public  opinion  during  those 
eventM  years,  what  other  barometer  so 
well  indicated  themt  The  holder  of 
gold  on  the  80th  of  June,  1864,  could 
hardly  haye  described  his  sensations. 
He  would  not  have  cared  to  describe 
them  a  few  hours  afterwards. 

When  trayelling  in  the  East,  I  one 
night  asked  our  dragoman  to  interpret 
for  me  one  of  those  marvellous  stories — 
arabesques  of  imagination  woven  upon 
some  tradition  of  Scripture  or  of  patri* 
archal  life— with  which  the  Bedouins 
still  love  to  draw  out  the  long  hours  of 
the  night  under  the  dreamy  stars  of 
Palestine.  It  referred  to  King  Solomon, 
who  from  small  beginnings,  according 
to  the  story-teller,  had  become  so  enor- 
mously rich  that  it  required  a  hundred 
camels  to  carry  the  keys  wherewith  to 
lock  his  treasures.  A  little  fly,  sent  by 
Allah,  entered  into  his  brain,  and  rapid- 
ly increasing  in  size,  soon  caused  such 
intolerable  pain  that  he  could  get  relief 
only  by  having  his  head  constantly 
pounded  with  mallets.  Finally,  a  swarm 
of  flies  burst  forth  that  soon  turned  into 
innumerable  worms  and  utterly  con- 
sumed his  possessions.  "  Behold,''  said 
Allah,  ''what  an  insignificant  thing 
hath  caused  thy  ruin  I " 

Within  twenty-four  hours  after  my 
arrival  from  New  Orleans  I  noticed,  in 
a  remote  portion  of  one  of  the  fields,  a 
little  cluster  of  cotton-plants  whose 
leaves  were  strangely  perforated.  Dis- 
mounting, I  could  find  upon  the  plants 
only  a  few  slender,  greenish  worms,  with 
gray  stripes  on  the  back,  and  perhaps 
an  inch  in  length.  *' Dey  is  grass-wums, 
sare,"  said  the  freedman  with  me,  who 
claimed  great  wisdom  in  plantation- 
craft.  '''Cause,  you  see,  dey  don't 
doubles  'emself  up  and  jump,  like  the 
^wine  cotton-wums,  when  Pse  done 
touch't  'em."  There  was  plenty  of 
excellent  grass,  but  the  preference  of 
the  worms  for  cotton-leaves  was  as 
unmistakeable  as  their  appetite  was 
voracious. 

I  directed  the  chief-overseer  to  leave 
off  picking  cotton  on  the  morrow,  and 


be  ready  with  all  hands  for  this  new 
emergency.  Although  the  worms  mul- 
tiplied enormously  during  the  next  few 
days,  they,  were  still  confined  to  a  ringle 
field.  In  this  vermicular  warflue  we 
gave  no  quarter.  The  least  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  fieedmen  must  have 
slain  his  myriads,  but  I  could  not  see 
that  any  impression  whatever  was  made 
upon  the  number  of  living  worma.  We 
had  outlived  raids  and  surprises,  the 
loathsome  small-pox,  the  drought  and 
ndn:  what  strategy  could  avail  against 
these  new  enemies,  more  vindictive  than 
VBbds,  and  multiplying  like  foiest-leaves 
in  the  spring  I 

Some  one  had  told  me  that  the  army* 
worm  would  not  in  its  advances  Gross  a 
ditch.  Most  of  my  freedmen  had  helped 
throw  up  the  rebel  earthworks  of  Port 
Hudson ;  and  they  went  to  work  with 
a  will  upon  this  new  defence  against 
the  creeping  host  Notwithstanding 
the  terrible  heat,  we  soon  completed  a 
ditch,  entirely  cutting  off  the  aflfocted 
portion  from  the  rest  of  the  plantation& 
Vain  delusion  I  Uncle  Toby^  fiynous 
parallels  and  salients  would  have  been 
quite  as  effective. 

It  was  positively  dreadftil  to  watch 
those  crawling  armies.  They  covered 
the  plants  and  the  earth.  Nor  was  it 
necessary  to  see  them.  A  dull  metallic 
sound,  very  like  the  falling  of  rain  on 
the  leaves,  indicated  their  devouring 
presence.  And  the  smell  of  them  I 
With  a  sort  of  breathless  wonder,  as  in 
the  terrible  conflicts  of  the  elements, 
one  can  look  upon  the  destruction  of 
his  property  by  consuming  whirlwinds 
of  flame,  by  engulflng  waves,  or  the 
blasts  of  a  tornado— but  to  see  it 
devoured  by  loathsome  worms  I 

After  several  days  there  was  still  one 
field,  of  about  fifty  acres,  in  which  not  a 
worm  was  to  be  seen,  nor  one  of  those 
black  moth-like  files  that  depodt  their 
eggs  on  the  under  side  of  the  cotton- 
leaves,  and  then  wrap  themselves  up  in 
a  single  leaf,  as  in  a  shroud,  to  die.  I 
telegraphed  to  the  city  for  thirty  barrels 
of  coal-tar.  It  arriv^  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  freedmen,  provided  with 
basins,  buckets,  and  skillets,  deposited 
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a  little  coal-tar  near  the  foot  of  eyery 
plant  Should  this  bncolic  en^e 
prove  effectiye,  I  would  become  a  be- 
lieyer  in  Stephen  H.  Branch's  yennicolar 
tlieory  of  success. 

The  next  morning  I  rode  out  to  see 
the  result.  There  were  the  worms  more 
nameroas  than  ever,  unchecked  in  their 
deyouring  march  by  the  dreadfol  heat 
and  the  yile  odors  wafted  by  the  south 
wind.  **  Sirocco  of  the  Desert  ^  I  have 
ever  since  regarded  as  a  weak  and  com- 
monplace figure  of  speech. 
'^  Innocent  worms  I  ^  do  you  say  f 
When  witnessing  the  worse  thai^ 
gladiatorial  combats  to  be  seen  in  a 
drop  of  water,  where  microscopic  mon- 
sters devour  each  other,  and  in  reflect- 
ing tiiat,  perhaps,  all  the  bloody  cam- 
paigns in  history,  all  the  tortures  of 
maityn  and  burnings  of  heretics,  have 
caosed  less  sofiering  than  we  thought- 
lessly inflict,  every  meal,  xtpoa  millions 
of  animakalae  exquisitely  sensitive  to 
pain,  it  may  be,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  minute,  I  may  have  indulged  for  the 
worm  in  my  path  a  sentiment  of  pity. 
But  what  a.  grim  and  ghastly  satire 
upon  sncb  mere  sentiment  was  the  sight 


of  those  fields  stripped  of  their  beauty, 
like  forests  in  winter,  and  consumed  as 
by  the  breath  of  a  demon  1 

Still  the  loss  was  not  complete.  Like 
SennacheriVs  hosts,  the  armies  of 
worms  disappeared  even  more  suddenly 
and  mysteriously  than  they  came.  Ex- 
cepting the  almost  mature  cotton-bolls, 
they  left  not  a  green  thing  behind. 
Had  they  come  a  month  earlier,  there 
would  have  been  no  cotton — a  month 
later,  the  crop  would  not  have  been 
ii^ured.  As  it  was,  the  hot  sun  shining 
directly  upon  the  swelling  bolls,  opened 
them  nearly  all  at  once ;  and  the  great 
fields  quiddy  became  white  as  the 
driven  snow.  They  usually  remain 
green  until  the  tender  plants  are  killed 
by  the  frost,  and  the  picking  then  con- 
tinues until  Christmas.  We  gathered 
two  hundred  and  fifty-six  bales,  which, 
at  the  enormous  price  of  cotton,  brought 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand 
dollars.  The  entire  expense  of  making 
the  crop,  including  losses  and  revenue 
taxes,  was  about  one  hundred  and  five 
thousand  dollars.  But  the  physical  and 
mental  wear  and  tear  of 'such  a  cotton- 
campaign  was  positively  dreadfiiL 


YOUTH  AND  AGE. 


Ybabs  make  not  age ;  the  head  may  gleam  in  white 
Yet  youth  twine  verdure  round  the  heart ;  bdow 
The  drift  may  snjile  the  fiowers ;  the  genial  glow 

Of  Spring-tide  melting  even  the  Winter^s  might 

Wliite  hairs  may  come  in  youth ;  the  heart  be  old ; 

No  blossoms  deck  the  early-frozen  mould. 

Keep  the  heart  young  I  the  conscience  crystal-clear  I 

So  shall  sweet  Summer  smile  throughout  the  year ! 

Faint  not  because  of  trouble  I  let  the  sun 
Be  present  to  thy  thought,  though  clouds  be  black  I 
To-morrow  haply  on  the  present's  track 

Shan  £^de,  and  radiance  and  thy  life  be  one  I 

Were  pleasure  but  thy  handmaid  all  thy  hours, 

Her  smile  would  pall  I  the  couch  soon  sickens  pDed  with  fiowers  1 
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Ix  the  hilly  roburbs  of  the  quaint  old  city  of  AachaflfeDbnrg,  there  stood,  twenty  yout 
0,  a  grim  and  stately  stone  building.  This  building  was  the  celebrated  **  RheJnhardt  Acid 
■emy."  Here  I  was  imprisoned,  in  the  year  1848,  in  company  with  over  a  hmidred  other 
[youths  between  thirteen  and  twenty  years  of  age.  Within  walls,  the  scTere  and  nndmigfaig 
f  discipline  of  daily  study  was  interrupted  only  by  occasional  exercise  in  the  endoeed  plij 
ground  attached  to  the  building,  and  the  yearly  fuur-weeks*  vacation.  Oar  knowledge  of  the 
world  outside  was  limited  to  the  glimpses  caught  through  the  narrow  fVamewoik  of  onr  win 
dows ;  and  many  a  youthful  imagination  kindled  at  the  distant  panorama  of  the  liTer  Xdii, 
with  its  ever-shifting  motion  and  light  Here,  a  dry  and  monotonous  exiftenoe  poeliied 
to  two  young  lads  by  one  of  those  impasdoncd  friendships  peculiar  to  school-life,  and  wUok 
has  the  eouleur  de  ro9e  of  Love,  without  its  suspicions  or  its  pangs.  Hennan  Ebithal, 
who  was  three  years  my  senior,  had  completed  his  mathematical  studies,  and  wis  afaniMt 
exclusively  occupied  in  the  musical  department  when  I  entered  the  Academy.  Xany  a  tima^ 
after  school-hours,  have  I  crouched  outside  his  door  to  listen  to  the  delidou  hannoniea  tint 
fell  from  his  fingers,  and  which  seemed  to  inteipret  for  me  all  the  brig^  dreams  of  that 
future  which  lay  in  its  glowing  perspective  beyond  the  present  cold  and  cheerless  life.  It  was 
here  he  found  mo  one  m'ght,  in  tears,  and  took  me  to  his  heart  From  that  moment  «t 
understood  each  other.  Tlirough  the  six  following  years,  be  was  color  and  sonshlne  to  me  in 
the  shade  of  those  grim  old  walls.  In  1864  he  left  the  Academy  and  went  to  Vienna,  when 
ho  pursued  his  musical  studies  exclusively  during  a  residence  of  six  years.  From  Vienna  be 
went  to  London,  where  he  resided  five  years.  In  1866  be  returned  to  Germany,  and  informed 
his  friends  that  he  should  leave  the  following  month  for  America.  Before  he  niled,  we 
agreed  mutually  to  keep  journals,  and,  upon  reunion,  exchange  them,  so  that  each  might 
possess  tlie  record  of  the  otber^s  experiences,  otyective  and  subjective,  during  Mpantloo. 
Two  years  after  his  departure  for  the  New  World  I  joined  him  there.  When  we  met,  the 
journals  were  exchanged  according  to  promise.  His  now  lies  before  me.  The  few  leaTOf 
which  I  have  selected  for  publication  are  precisely  as  I  find  them,  except  in  the  sabstitntkm 
of  fictitious  names.  The  story  of  these  pages  is  neither  dramatic  nor  sensationaL  Tlie  readfir 
will  find  none  of  those  startiing  events  which  quicken  circulation — ^none  of  thoM  daric 
mypterics  which  provoke  shudders  and  pique  expectation.  To  those  who  ei^*oy  the  Intemt 
shadow  and  intricacy  of  plots  d  la  Wilkie  Collins,  the  possible-to-every-one  history  of  Hennan 
Ehrthal  will  prove  but  tame  amusement  But  to  those  bom  to  muMc,  these  pages  wOl  hold 
a  peculiar  interest ;  for,  enclosed  in  the  simple  framework  of  this  tfmple  story,  is  woven  the 
subtle,  subjective  experiences  peculiar  to  the  artist4ife.  •  That  finer  discrimination  In  mmio 
which  is  bom  not  so  much  of  acquired  as  instinctive  knowledge,  will  be  passed  by  unheeded 
by  many.  That  rapturous  enthusiasm  which  is  as  urepressible  to  the  artist^iatiire  as  soog 
to  birds,  and  which  in  its  most  eloquent  expresnon  seems  to  him  but  a  feeble  conntefpaii 
of  that  which  bums  within  him,  will  be  smiled  at  by  this  same  many  as  puerile  ihapaody. 
But  those  whose  souls  have  kindled  at  the  same  fires,  will  read  aright  the  language,  and  will 
feel  with  the  artist  its  entire  inadequacy  to  its  sublime  theme.    To  these  I  offer  these  pagOiL 


October  2At?t, — Well,  here  I  am  home 
again  I  Home  I  a  narrow,  carpetless 
room ;  cot  IkmI,  rude  chair,  and  wash- 
stand;  in  one  comer,  a  trunk;  in  the 
other,  an  upright  piano.  My  apart- 
ment is  certainly  not  elegant,  yet  it  is 
not  without  ornamentation ;  witness : 
four  excellent  engraved  portraits  of  the 
following  composers,  Handel,  Beetho- 
ven, Bach,  and  Schumann ;  the  rosewood 


piano  left  in  my  charge  by  H till 

his  return,  and  on  the  windowndU  the 
bimch  of  roses  I  bought  to-day  of  the 
pale  little  girl  at  the  comer.  Alack- 
a-dayl  my  efforts  to  gain  work  have 
been  so  far  unsucccsaftd,  and  a  doU$ 
far  niente  life  is  my  present  prospect 
What  a  weary  day  this  has  been !  Will 
it  ever  be  thus  ?  Must  I  barter  my  holy 
Muse,  whose  white  garment  I  am  nn- 
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worthy  to  kiss,  for  "filthy  lucre?" 
Filthy  lucre  I  I  would  not  despise  the 
hftse  article  in  practical  cents  and  shil- 
lings as  I  fidt  here  to-night  with  only 
half-satisfied  stomach.    This  afternoon 

I  went  to  the  Seminary  in street, 

but  met  with  no  success.  Luck  does 
not  seem  to  follow  me.    Later  I  repaired 

to  Mrs.  B ^'s,  whose  daughter  is  my 

only  pupil— a  young  lady  of  ayerage 
capacity.  Wishing  to  be  in  the  fashion, 
she  requested  me  to  give  her  some  Ger- 
man music.  I  brought  her  one  of 
Mendelflsohn^s  ^*Lieder  ohne  Wcrte.^ 
Bhe  has  learned  to  play  the  notes  cor- 
rectly, but  they  have  no  significance  to 
her.  She  is  very  pretty,  howeYer,^has 
liquid  dark  eyes  and  a  rich  bloom.  I 
watched  her,  this  afternoon,  as  she  fin- 
gered the  exquisite  Tone-poem.  The 
pretty  features  neyer  quivered,  the  eyes 
neither  quickened  nor  softened.  She 
sat  in  statuesque  passivity,  quite  un- 
conscious of  the  tender  yearning  and 
melancholy  that  throbbed  in  fitful 
pulses  among  the  notes.  Pretty  doll! 
Kature  nuule  you  very  neatly— only 
forgot  to  put  a  soul  into  you.  Perhaps 
you  are  none  the  less  happy.  Heigh- 
ho  !  my  purse  is  getting  sadly  thin,  but 

I  shall  not  ask  Mrs.  B to  advance 

my  pay.  I  ate  my  scanty  meal  with 
relish  this  evening,  for  the  keen  air  had 
sharpened  my  appetite,  and  my  body  is 
still  so  young  and  strong.  My  evenings 
are  certainly  solitary,  but  it  is  then  that 
I  have  my  happiest  hours— then  that 
my  tone-wings  raise  themselves  ftom 
the  clogging  mire,  and  soar  and  bear 
me  to  blessed  regions  where  I  hear  pri- 
meval warblings  and  catch  theperftunes 
of  heavenly  gardens.  To-night  I  was 
bitter,  almost  despairing.  Was  it  un- 
natural that  my  mood  should  have  dU- 
9olwd  into  the  prelude  No.  4  of  Cho- 
pin 7  I  repeated  it  again  and  again  ^nth 
a  lingering,  torturing  satisfaction,  and 
in  that  smothered  cry  for  hope  and 
help  I  plead  for  love,  for  free  air,  for 
sunshine,  for  some  way  out  of  this 
hat^fbl  imprisonment.  No  human  be- 
ing was  ever  more  entirely  a  victim  to 
dyspepsia  than  Chopin  —  a  dyspepsia 
that  disordered  soul  and  stomach,  and 


had  its  whiM  somewhere  hi  nearly  all 
his  creations.  Li  a  number  of  noble 
instances  he  left  the  narrow  circle  of 
the  meum,  and,  fired  by  a  great  idea  or 
a  fine  enthusiasm — forgot  his  own  per- 
sonality ;  but  these  are  the  exceptions. 
Exquisitely  keen  to  joy  and  pain,  and 
hungiy  for  happiness,  with  all  an  artistes 
passion,  he  revelled  in  the  outpouring 
of  his  glowing,  quivering  sensibilities 
tiirough  Tone,  whose  dictionary  his 
marvellous  genius  commanded  and  en- 
larged at  will.  The  egotism  of  a  self- 
centred,  morbid  being  was  never  before 
hidden  under  such  bewildering  modula- 
tions ;  the  complaints  of  a  sick  brain 
and  body  never  before  clotHed  them- 
selves in  so  seductive  a  garb ;  the  pas- 
sion of  pencmdl  jojs,  pangs,  and  long- 
ings was  never  before  told  in  so  eloquent 
and  fiiscinating  a  language.  But,  though 
his  music  fiatters,  bewilders,  intoxicat^ 
there  are  in  it  no  outlets  into  celestial 
space.  This  evening  I  enjoyed  it  with 
a  peculiar  keenness— made  many  a  mor- 
bid, melancholy  romance  of  which  I 
was  myself  of  course,  the  hero,  and 
rose  firom  the  piano  a  more  bitter  and 
selfish  man.  Awaking  suddenly  from 
the  absorbing  dream,  the  close  walls 
stified  me,  and  I  went  to  the  window 
for  air.  The  city  below  looked  cold 
and  spectral ;  its  inhabitants  were  stu- 
pid grubs,  and  I,  fancying  myself  one 
of  the  great  elite,  looked  down  from 
my  garret-window  upon  their  fine  dwell- 
ings and  despised  them.  Mish'dbU 
homme  incompru!  What  cares  the 
busy  world,  with  mighty  questions  on 
its  big  brain,  for  thy  private  gnarlings  ? 
But  I  am  weary,  and  must  seek  rest  I 
will  be  true  to  my  best  self  through 
every  counter  wind  and  tide.  Know- 
ing that  my  art  is  divine,  and  meant  to 
serve  the  highest  purposes  of  the  soid,  I 
shall  not  sacrifice  my  artistic  conscience 
to  a  threadbare  coat,  but  will  guard  my 
ideal  as  the  sacred  host  in  the  purest 
tabernacle  of  my  inmost  soul.  Ah ! 
beloved  mother,  far  in  the  fatherland, 
fold  thine  arms  again  about  thy  boy, 
and  soothe  him  to  rest.  Thou  shalt 
never  know  of  the  scanty  meal  and 
desolate  hours.    I  forget  them  all  now, 
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Mtltterchen ;  thy  soft  touch  lingers  ten- 
derly on  my  brow;  thy  loying  eyes 
bend  oyer  me !  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
these  tears  before  thee,  mother.  God 
bless  thee !  God  bless  thee,  and  keep 
thy  son  as  worthy  of  thee  as  in  the 
pure,  blessed  days  gone  by. 

October  29tA.— A  note  came  to  me  from 

Dr.  A to-day,  enclosing  the  address 

of  a  friend  of  his,  a  Mrs.  Irving,  who  is 
looking  for  a  music-teacher  for  her 
niece.  The  Doctor  said  a  good  word 
for  me,  and  the  lady  expressed  a  desire 
to  see  me.  Towards  erening  I  repaired 
to  her  residence.  When  I  entered  the 
parlor,  the  gas  was  not  yet  lit,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  room  was  subdued 
and  mysticaL  I  slid  abstractedly  into 
the  nearest  seat,  for  I  was  surprised  and 
awed  by  the  opening  strains  of  a  song 
of  Robert  Franz — a  song  little  known, 
and  IcnowdbU  only  to  the /no.  It  begins 
with  the  following  stanza,  the  words  of 
which  were  enunciated  with  a  wonder- 
fully pure  accent : 

**  Nun  die  SehaOen  dtmkehh 
8Uim  an  sum  tnoaOdt 
Wtlcli^  ein  Haueh  der  Sehntucht 
Fluut  durck  die  NtuAt  I » 

The  song  tells  the  story  of  the  twilight 
hour.  We  wander  out  into  Nature,  and 
at  the  first  step  stop  in  awe,  for  we  find 
ourselves  on  the  threshold  of  a  land  so 
mysterious  and  holy  that  we  feel  we 
need  baptism  before  we  pass  the  sacred 
portal  The  first  vivid  glow  of  the  sun- 
set has  gone ;  we  pass  into  a  realm  of 
delicate,  intangible  beauty,  where  every 
atom  of  atmosphere  floats  on  ethereal, 
golden  wings.  The  opalesque  sky 
bends  tenderly  towards  the  yearning 
earth;  the  purple  shadows  descend 
softly  in  the  dreamy  air,  and  mystical 
depths  of  lustre  melt  away  in  the  violet 
light  The  first  notes  of  this  matchless 
song  breathe  the  very  awe  we  feel  as  we 
enter  the  mysterious  sunset  realm,  and 
at  last,  through  ever-quickening  modu- 
lations, the  impassioned  soul  soars  and 
fioats  away  beyond  the  veil  1  And  here 
is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  Gennan 
^  Lied."  Its  best  mission  is  to  translate 
into  Tone,  not  so  much  a  namedbU  senti- 
ment, or  emotion,  as  the  vague,  inquir- 


ing bliss,  or  melancholy,  of  a  mood.  It 
demands  not  so  much  a  framework,  as 
an  atmosphere— outline,  as  color.  It  is 
one  of  the  prophetic  messengers  that 
Beauty  has  at  her  will,  and  expresses 
not  so  much  what  is  said  as  suggested, 
possessed  as  perceived.  I  had  heard  this 
song  before,  given  with  a  mere  seDsaous 
enthusiasm  (how  often  mistaken  for  an 
iiU^Mgent  conception!)  that  a  pleatfng 
melody  produces  on  a  diseriminatisg 
ear ;  but  now  for  the  first  time  I  listened 
to  it  from  the  lips  of  a  poetessy  who  en- 
tered into  the  veiy  spirit  of  its  inq^inh 
tion.  And  that  delidous  yoioel  The 
tone  was  aromatic,  and  held  its  peculiar 
quality  as  purely  as  a  fiower  its  pecfimie^ 
— a  quality  rich,  searching,  and  laqrr* 
the  luscious  indolence  of  tropical  akks, 
hammocks,  and  pomegranateS|  in  whose 
dream  and  languor  slumber  fire  and 
color.  As  I  listened,  my  sympathy 
with  the  song  and  singer  became  so 
intimate,  that  I  moved  unconsdouslj 
nearer;  but  the  last  strain  was  hazd^ 
finished,  when  the  hands  fell  in  brokeo, 
startled  chords  upon  the  keys  (had  I 
spoken?),  and  the  figure  vanished 
through  the  open  door  beyond.  I  had 
hardly  regained  my  seat,  when  the  wet- 
vant  entered  and  lit  the  gas.  Every 
thing  in  the  room  took  now  a  poeitife 
outline,  and  that  moment  of  free  joy 
seemed  already  like  a  dream.  Befim  I 
left  the  house,  satisfactory  arrangements 
were  made,  and  to-morrow  I  give  the 
first  lesson.  I  discovered,  too,  that  my 
ftiture  pupil  and  the  poet-songstresa  are 
identical  A  pleasant  prospect  is  in 
view  for  me.  Once  in  the  street  and 
alone,  imagination  filled  her  frame- 
work with  many  a  pleasing  picture.  I 
saw  a  delicious  landscape  to-day,  and 
longed  to  buy  it.  It  would  have  been 
like  hanging  perpetual  summer  on  my 
walls ;  but,  alas !  one  must  have  bank- 
notes to  exchange  for  summer.  All, 
poverty  is  a  wretched  companion !  A 
philosopher  can  endure  it,  perhaps,  and 
moralize  over  it;  but  to  the  luzoriant 
nature  of  the  artist  it  is  sickening.  It 
lays  an  icy  finger  on  his  warm,  finee 
pulses — stands  ugly  and  gaimt  at  every 
door  of  his  soul,  and  with  sour  yisage 
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and  relentless  gripe  scares  back  the 
messenger  be  wotdd  send  fortb.  But 
there  is  compensation  for  all  things. 
Beethoven,  disajypointed,  poor,  and  un- 
recognized, wrote  ^^  £^  Ut  90  tehSn  doi 
LAen  taruend  mat  m  Id^en^  Aye,  it  is 
indeed  beautiftil  to  live  a  thousandfold 
life.  Blessed  is  he  who  is  gifted  with  a 
palate  capable  of  appreciating  all  the 
rich  and  delicate  essences  of  existence. 
Many  a  feUow-creature,  the  pet  of  for- 
tune, might  enyy  me  tbe  fine  pleasure 
of  those  five  minutes  this  afternoon  in 

the  parlor  in  Q square.    Bom  to 

music,  and  initiated  by  that  birth  into 
the  sacred  mysteries  of  her  high  altar, 
the  gates  of  Paradise  are  open  to  me, 
and  beyond,  I  taste  the  joys  of  disem- 
bodied spirits  while  yet  in  finite  chains. 
The  celestial  vision  comes  to  most  of  us 
in  some  form,  perhaps,  but  only  to 
those  initiated  by  birth  is  the  blessed 
privil^^  through  muHc  vouchsafed. 
That  voice  brings  a  nectar  memory. 
When  shall  I  hear  it  again  ? 

October  80eA. — The  lesson  is  over.  It 
is  an  event  to  record,  and  events  are 
rare  things  with  me.  I  have  always 
ridiculed  Journal-keeping  as  a  merely 
sentimental  pastime,  and  now,  behold  I 

forced  by  my  promise  to  L ,  I  have 

begun  the  practice  myself.  Is  it  profit- 
able though,  this  constant  self-analysis 
on  paper  — this  maintaining  in  daily 
numbera^  forever  "to  be  continued,"  a 
chronic  history,  of  which  one's  self  is 
the  perpetual  hero,  the  pivot  on  which 
life  itself  turns?  It  is  very  possible 
that  the  occupation  is  a  selfish  one,  but 
Heaven  knows  few  such  are  granted  me. 
To  b^n  with  my  "  event,"  the  lesson 

in  G square.    Firstly,  I  have  seen 

the  poet-songstress  face  to  face,  and 
shall  proceed  to  give  a  descriptive  out- 
line of  her,  to  which  I  may  refer  here- 
after to  quicken  memory.  The  head  is 
massive,  but  noble  in  form.  The  hair 
is  gathered  loosely  back  from  the  brow 
(not  hauled  and  tortured  by  Fashion's 
hand),  and  has  that  combination  of  rich 
color  and  fineness  of  texture  which  be- 
longs to  a  vital  and  refined  organiza- 
tion; it  has,  too,  the  natural  wave 
which  denotes  obstinacy  and  warmth. 


The  features  are  irregular,  but  the  smile 
transfigures  them  with  a  living  light 
which  vanishes  before  you  can  seize  it 
The  impression  I  received  through  the 
physique  of  the  soul  was  that  of  eohr. 
Force  and  richness  of  nature  seemed 
to  me  to  speak  from  the  brow  and  eye 
and  in  the  smile  and  voice.  The  young 
lady  is  certainly  not  pretty,  however, 
but  possibly  beautiful  at  times.  I 
brought  her,  to-day,  a  nocturne  of 
Chopin  as  a  good  text  to  the  delicacy 
of  her  ear  and  sentiment  She  read  it 
slowly  at  first,  for  her  eyes'  are  unprac- 
tised, but  she  seized  the  melody  and 
modulation  with  a  surprising  quick- 
ness. The  execution  was  often  defi- 
cient, but  in  spite  of  the  imperfect 
mechanism,  she  conveyed  something  of 
the  fire  and  longing  that  breathed  from 
the  notes,  and  gave  the  delicate  touches, 
where  the  soul  in  its  impassioned  con- 
fession bases  its  tenderest  pulses,  with 
a  rare  sensibility.  I  recognized  her,  in 
all  this,  to  be  a  true  munk-hind ;  but 
her  musical  education  has  been  loose 
and  insufficient  It  will  require  hard 
study  to  perfect,  but  I  feel  a  certain 
keen  pleasure  in  the  anticipation  of 
moulding  such  rare  materiaL  How  the 
nocturne  delighted  her.  Never  having 
heard  it  before,  she  felt  in  it  all  the  ex- 
citement of  a  fresh  revelation.  It  is 
said  that  no  piece  can  be  appreciated 
upon  first  hearing.  True  in  one  sense. 
There  is  in  all  true  greatness  a  noble  re- 
serve which  yields  only  to  the  clearer  vis- 
ion of  the  reverent  seeker ;  but  the  bom 
musician  holds  iq  his  own  peculiar  or- 
ganization the  responsive  pulses  of  all 
harmony,  and  through  his  fine  sense 
fiashes  instantaneotis  recognition,  though 
the  filler  appreciation  of  the  detail 
comes  with  subsequent  study.  In  the 
course  of  the  lesson,  this  afternoon,  I 
asked  my  young  pupil  if  she  really 
cared  for  music.  She  gave  me  a  quick, 
searching  glance,  then  said  quite  sim- 
ply, "  I  love  it  above  all  else.  Tou  will 
not  misunderstand  me,  and  think  me 
aflfected."  "Do  others  think  so?"  I 
asked.  "Why  do  you  ask  me?"  she 
replied ;  "  you  must  know  that  music 
is  at  best  but  a  worldly  ambition,  or  a 
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pleasing  entertainment  in  the  ice-cream 
line,  to  most  people.  I  liaye  neyer  be- 
fore met  any  one  to  whom  I  could  ex- 
press my  real  feeling  about  it*^  I  had 
suffered  myself  in  the  unsatisfled  need 
of  musical  sympathy,  and  knew  how  to 
answer  her.  "Itistrue,''  Isaid;  "there 
is  no  reference  for  music  nowadays; 
but  guard  your  own  worship  sacredly. 
You  may  yet  become  a  priestess,  per- 
haps, if  you  only  keep  pure  your  faith." 
Her  face  kindled,  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  Ah,  what  a  levelation  those 
tears  brought  1  I  comprehended  it,  and 
was  deeply  touched.  Well,  these  les- 
sons are  going  to  be  a  true  enjoyment 
to  me.  I  find  in  my  new  pupil  a  satis- 
faction seldom  youchsafed  to  me— that 
of  a  positiye  musical  affinity.  But  she 
will  find  me  an  exacting  teacher.  I 
shall  put  her  through  many  a  tedious 
exerdse,  till  the  mechanical  is  no  longer 
a  hinderance,  as  at'  present,  but  a  me- 
dium. I  wish  I  knew  something  more  of 
her  history.  She  does  not  suit  the  gaudy 
house  and  her  fashionable  worldly  rela- 
tives. There  is  a  fresh  fragrance  about 
her  as  of  new-mown  hay  and  clover.  I 
wanted  to  hear  her  ang  again,  but 
hesitated  to  ask  her.  I  shall  gain  cour- 
age some  day,  however,  for  hear  her  I 
must 

January  6^ — ^I  moved,  to-day,  into  a 
pleasanter  quarter  of  the  city.    Through 

the  kind  recommendations  of  Dr.  A 

and  the  Irvings,  I  am  constantly  gain- 
ing pupils,  and  find  myself  in  a  most 
hopeful  fhm&e  of  mind.  Truly  the  mis- 
sion of  a  music-teacher  may  be  a  noble 
one.  If  he  is  faithful  to  his  trust,  he 
holds  an  important  service  in  the  work 
of  a  higher  civilization.  But  here,  in 
America,  music  is  a  hmnesa  held  in  no 
veTy  high  repute.  "  He  is  only  a  poor 
Dutch  musician,^'  is  a  phrase  which 
throws  us  beyond  the  pale  of  society 
into  ignominy.  Society  is  not  entirely 
to  blame,  however,  that  she  is  shy  of 
accepting  musical  artists  as  companions 
to  the  young  people  of  either  sex. 
When  the  artist  forgets  the  noble  laws 
of  the  higher  life,  and  descends  into 
the  poisonous  atmosphere  of  the  lower 
arena,  he  deserves  to  be  an  outcast.    It 


sickens  me  to  see  men  gifted  w 
powers,  who  might  be  the  pun 
of  a  divine  art,  corrupting  tl 
with  low  habits,  getting  dowx 
knees  to  crawl  through  the  L 
of  humbug  to  success,  and  a 
their  artistic  conscience  to  gai 
popularity.  Out  with  them 
may  win  applause  to  tickle  the 
and  gold  to  fill  their  pockets ; 
are  no  true  artbts,  because  no  i 
Not  until  the  artistes  only  na; 
the  divine  intoxication  of  the 
ing  waters,  will  there  be  the  ] 
spiration  and  the  grandest  wc 
Art  must  serve  the  Infinite 
through  those  laws  which  gra 
the  Divine  shall  her  servant  b 
to  interpret  her  higher  meai 
the  past.  Art,  to  succeed,  muc 
slave  of  Royalty ;  and  Apollo 
resented  en  pemtque,  d  la  ho 
torze.  The  artist  of  the  n 
century  would  make  her  serve 
private  monarchy,  but  her  con 
his  trick  shames  and  confuses  h 
until  he  go  for  magnetum^  no 
will  she  fiash  her  prophetic 
through  from  pole  to  pole.  Fc 
has  no  respect  for  private  t 
wlre&  She  will  only  serve  th< 
spiritual  liberty.  But  all  ta 
art  is  mere  prattle,  and  we  a 
the  crowing  of  the  cock  in 
knowledge.  My  favorite  pu 
EsteUe  Irving,  is  making  fjedr 
The  two  hours  of  the  week  s] 
her  are  a  pleasure,  not  a  labor,  i 
me  forget  the  drudgery  of  1 
days.  The  lesson,  however, 
means  all  smoothness;  it  ope 
rally  with  many  a  dry  exercise 
I  hate  them  I "  the  young  lady 
and  tries  to  hurry  them  on ;  bul 
her  no  such  indulgence,  and 
back  to  the  first  page,  require 
repetition.  Sometimes  she  1 
ordeal  with  heroic  patience ;  c 
looks  like  a  naughty  child  thai 
the  dark  closet.  This  after 
was  in  a  sensitively  musical  n 
fluttered  restively  under  the  m 
of  the  noble  art  For  her  inai 
inflicted  the  punishment  of  a  f 
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cal  remarks  deliyered  in  my  most  chill- 
ing tone.  I  watch  the  effect  with  infi- 
nite amoaement  With  her  sensitiYe, 
warm  organization,  the  quickened  pvlae 
throbs  to  the  surface,  and  she  has  not, 
like  me,  the  phlegm  to  hide  its  quiver. 
So  I  haye  the  advantage  of  her.  If  I 
reprove  her  kindly,  she  softens,  puts  on 
the  sheepskin,  and  promises  with  a 
child's  impulsiveness  to  do  better.  If 
I  am  cold  and  critical,  the  nostril 
quivers  proudly,  and  the  lips  assume 
a  pretty  nw^uarie.  Sometimes  she 
throws  a  direct  glance  at  me,  that  says, 
*Do  you  think  Tm  afraid  of  you!" 
again  she  turns  my  words  to  her  own 
advantage.  As  often  she  says  nothing, 
but  the  attitude  and  expression  affirm 
that,  though  somewhat  excited,  she  is 
fearless.  I  like^  her  in  her  little  brist- 
ling moods,  and,  if  I  had  the  right, 
would  treat  her  as  a  naughty  child 
should  be  treated— would  take  her  in 
my  arms,  tease  her,  laugh  at  her,  and 
possibly  mingle  kisses  with  the  taunts. 
But  having  no  such  pleasant  right,  I 
tiy  to  make  my  professorial  dignity  as 
impressive  and  becoming  as  possible. 
The  cloud  is  dispelled,  however,  when 
the  music  begins.  Ah,  what  a  subtle 
language  music  is— «  fk^emasoniy  in 
itselt  Its  sacred  secrets  are  forever 
concealed  from  the  uninitiated,  but  its 
childien  under  all  skies  recognize  its 
sign,  and  through  the  unmistakable 
revelation  claim  each  other. 

June  SStA.— Since  my  last  date,  Miss 
Irving  has  dismissed  her  Italian  singing- 
teacher,  and  taken  me  in  his  stead— a 
diange  which  I  certainly  approve  ot 
This  afternoon  I  brought  her  that  ex- 
quisite tone-wreath,  Schumann's  Opus 
No.  48.  I  was  completely  charmed 
with  her  interpretation.  She  forms, 
with  the  quick  insight  of  a  poet,  a  dis- 
tinct conception  of  the  peculiar  signifi- 
cance of  each  individual  song,  and  em- 
bodies that  meaning  into  a  living  and 
eloquent  message.  It  is  a  dangerous 
business,  however,  this  duett  perform- 
ance. We  cannot  ei^joy  what  is  dearest 
to  us  with  another  in  so  subtle  a  sym- 
pathy, and  not  be  stirred  to  the  quick. 
When  playing  her  accompaniments,  I 


come  into  the  most  intimate  musical 
communion  with  her,  and  the  fire  that 
flows  through  my  veins  out  to  my  fin- 
ger-tips sends  a  kindred  glow  .into  her 
eyes  and  tones.  In  certain  excited  mo- 
ments I  feel  that  a  man  might  gladly 
die,  and  give  up,  if  necessary,  the  prom- 
ised white  robe  and  harp  of  Paradise, 
to  gain  the  love  of  a  woman  with  such 
a  soul.  She  is  so  beautifUl,  too,  when 
she  sings.  Her  dark  gray  eye  burns  or 
softens  with  the  passing  emotion,  and 
the  whole  face  glows  with  the  pure 
light  of  passion. 

**  Ah  I  to  hear  or  see  her  efnglDg, 
Searoe  I  know  which  is  diTineei" 

I  could  have  fallen  on  my  knees  and 
wept  tears  of  sweet  delight,  but  it 
would  have  been  homage,  not  to  her — 
not  to  her— but  to  the  holy  Muse  that 
speaks  through  her.  "Oh,  what  a 
pleasure  it  is  to  sing  to  your  accom- 
paniments I  ^^  she  exclaimed  this  after- 
noon ;  "  and  how  enchanting  these  songs 
arel  The  idea  of  translating  them  I 
The  words  and  music  of  a  people 
should  never  be  separated.'* 

"  Certainly  not,"  I  replied.  "  In  the 
true  Oerman  'Lieder,'  the  poetry  and 
music  are  a  unique  inspiration.  Heine 
used  to  go  to  Franz  with  his  firesh 
poem,  and  exclaim,  'Ah,  Robert,  here 
is  a  child  of  mine  that  must  be  mar- 
ried.' And  Franz  comprehended  the 
soul  of  the  child,  and,  touched  and  en- 
kindled, married  her  to  Tone.  Often 
the  very  inspiration  of  the  music  is 
bom  of  the  poetic  glow  that  bums  in 
the  poem.  The  light  and  shade,  the 
flash,  the  tint,  are  modulated  to  the 
words ;  the  very  temperature  is  the  sama 
Franz's  songs  are  neither  descriptive 
nor  dramatic  They  are  mostly  moods, 
enwrapped  in  themselves.  When  listen- 
ing to  his  music,  you  float  away  with  a 
dreamy,  swaying  tide,  where  no  positive 
outline  is  visible,  no  destined  haven  in 
sight  On  and  on  you  are  borne 
through  an  atmosphere  whose  color 
and  perfume  permeate  your  very  being, 
filling  you  with  a  vague  hope  and  mis- 
giving which  is  half  delight,  half  pain." 
"And  that  divided  pain  and  pleasure 
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you  Germans  call  Wehmuth  —  do  you 
not  ?  "  she  asked ;  but  before  I  could  re- 
ply, she  said,  with  a  sudden  way  peculiar 
to  her,  *.*  Do  you  like  ballads  ? "  «  Cer- 
tainly," I  replied ;  "  they  are  the  domes- 
tic tone-poetry  of  a  nation.  Indeed,  I 
like  good  music  wherever  I  find  it 
The  history  of  a  people's  life-experi- 
ences is  written  in  its  music."  "It  is 
so  refi-eshing,"  she  exclaimed,  "  to  find  a 
musician  who  is  not  bigoted  in  his  art 
Most  of  them  affect  an  exdusireness 
which  is  as  narrow  as  the  sectarianism 
of  the  churches.  And  jet  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  artist,  aboye  all  others, 
should  haye  the  power  to  perceive 
Beauty  where  the  duller  sense  finds  only 
a  fog  of  commonplaces.''  "Yes,"  I 
answered,  "  the  true  artist  should  be  a 
true  democrat.  But  it  is  getting  late," 
I  added,  looking  at  my  watch.  I  turned 
f^om  the  eager  face,  and  the  following 
moment  found  me  on  the  pavement 
Here,  at  last,  is  a  true  woman  in  the 
larger  sense.  We  men  tire  of  the  eternal 
sweet  woman  who  smiles  forever  at  our 
elbow.  We  want  in  woman  a  touch  of 
grandeur  and  fire  to  rouse,  mingled 
with   the   tender   that    softens.     The 

maiden  of  G square   has  a  rare 

scope  of  nature.  With  the  brain  to 
grasp  great  ideas,  she  unites  the  glow 
of  genius  and  a  fine  delicacy  of  intui- 
tion. She  possesses,  too,  that  rarest  of 
charms  among  the  modem  editions  of 
young  ladyhood— perfect  health.  Ye 
gods !  what  a  privilege  is  the  acquaint- 
anceship of  a  woman  who  is  never 
afficted  with  indigestion  I  To  come  in 
contact  with  a  clean  soul  acting  through 
a  clean  body.  Mgraine^  with  its 
inevitable  languors ;  the  constant  weari- 
ness which  assumes  constantly  reclining 
attitudes ;  the  capability  of  fainting  at 
any  required  moment,  are  qualifications 
apparently  quite  unknown  to  this  nine- 
teenth-century Hebe.  Why  do  the  artis- 
tic heroes  and  heroines  of  to-day  claim 
morbidity  as  the  prerogative  of  genius  ? 
Why  are  the  disciples  of  the  arts,  who 
have  continual  gastric  complaint,  con- 
sidered more  gifted  and  poetical  than 
those  who  are  so  imfortimate  as  to  have 
sound   stomachs?     A  vital   question, 


this.  Dear  Journal  1 1  see  that  my  favor- 
ite pupU  IB  the  almost  constant  topic 
of  these  pages.  I  return  from  her  luxa- 
riond  home  to  my  naked  room^  and 
make  a  minute  record  of  the  hour  spent 
in  her  presence,  to  gain  a  double  experi- 
ence of  it  I  admire  her ;  yes,  there  la 
no  denying  it  She  appeals  to  my 
tastes  and  gratifies  my  artistic  instincti^ 
She  has,  too,  a  fine  breadth  and  inde- 
pendence, which  stimulates  like  the 
keen  breath  of  mountain-air.  She  has 
grown  up  like  a  wild  plant,  with  no 
wise  hand  to  prune  and  direct ;  but  the 
plant  has  a  rich  juice  in  its  veins,  and 
bears  no  puny  blossom.  The  man  who 
takes  this  woman  to  his  heart  must  be 
vastly  strong,  patient,  and  tender.  Sbe 
will  inspire,  enlarge,  and  refine  him, 
and  give  him  divine  emotions.  She 
will  also  sting,  torment,  and  contradict 
him.  He  may  be  charmed  with  the 
friskiness  of  the  wild  merlin,  but  he 
will  find  her  hard  of  managemeDt 
The  task  would  give  flQl  play  to  his 
powers.  An  attractive,  challenging 
task  t  It  makes  the  blood  flow  swifter 
to  dwell  on  it  Heavens  I  am  I  mad  ? 
Come  with  me,  my  Journal,  to  the  mir- 
ror. What  do  you  see  there  f  Is  that 
grave,  colorless,  commonplace  ikoe  like- 
ly to  charm  an  artistic  maiden  ?  Kow 
turn  f^om  the  contemplation  of  the  per^ 
son,  to  the  surroundings  of  this  lord  of 
creation.  And  this  is  the  home  hb 
would  offer  the  Peri  of  his  choice! 
Now,  if  I  were  fortunate  and  well 
favored  —  but  I  am  a  fool,  even  in 
thought  to  couple  our  destinies.  It  ia 
well  that  an  inexorable  Fate  divides  na. 
She  stands  over  my  shoulder  now  aa  I 
write,  a  smile  of  ineffable  scorn  on  her 
grim  visage. 

February  Mth, — ^To-day  I  brought 
Miss  Estelle  some  of  Bach's  muma  Sbe 
was  quite  unacquainted  with  it  I 
placed  before  her  the  "  Alemande  "^  of 
Suite  No.  2  in  C  minor,  worthy  to  be 
the  ancestress  of  all  pure  sonatas.  She 
caught  its  spirit  with  her  usual  insight, 
and  accented  the  rhythm,  which  in 
Badi  marks  the  ebb  and  flow  of  emo 
tion,  with  a  marvellous  nicety.  Ihtiri- 
tion  taught  her  what  study  reveala  to 
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eye  neyer  lost  her,  though  I  was  crafty  society.    A  young  woman  might  easily 

in    the    espionage.      I    noticed    that  be  magnetized   by  his   Eastern  eyes, 

another  watched  her  as  closely  as  I —  They  looked  well  this  evening,  as  they 

the  young  officer  whose  feet  followed  stood  together;  his  handsome  head  bent 

her  motions  as  boldly  as  his  eye.    He  slightly  as  she  looked  up,  sending  the 

certainly  has  many  charms — a  fine  head  light  of  her  smile  into  his  face.    As  I 

and  face,  orientally  dark  and.  flashing,  watched  them,  I  became  convinced  of  a 

and  a  manly,  gracefol  figure.    But  his  fact  that  I  have  mocked  at  and  denied, 

most  eloquent  charm  was  a  wounded  viz.,  that  I  loved  her  utterly,  and  that 

arm.    Who  would  not  willingly  suffer  to  live  for,  or  without  her  were  the  only 

the  pang  of  bullet  and  surgical  knife,  prospects  that  lay  in  the  perspective  of 

to  win  glances  so  dewy  with  approval  ?  my  future— -a  lifelong  happiness  or  a 

IdissEstelle  has  no  lukewarm  patriotism,  lifelong  sorrow.    But  I  will  cast  the 

To  her  the  United  States  soldier  is  the  madness  from  me,  at  whatever  cost.    In 

champion  of  a  great  idea,  the  hero  of  a  the  meantime,  I  will  procure  a  likeness 

noble  crusade.    But  this  yoimg  officer  I  of  myself  also  one  of  the  handsome 

Were  those  looks  only  for  the  military  ofilccr.    They  shall  hang  side  by  side, 

hero  ?    Did  no  sweet  personal  emotion  and  I  will  make  the  contrast  a  constant 

mingle  with  the  undisguised  interest  t  study.    A  good  sedative,  this,  for  the 

He  seems  to  be  intimate  in  the  fSunily,  imagination, 

and  has  probably  frequent  access  to  her  (7b  be  continued,) 


DARKNESS  AND  LIGHT. 


I  SAW  the  Night  prepare  to  mount  the  sky. 

Yet  watching  till  the  Sun  had  left  the  throne. 

To  make  her  know  that  Dav's  great  lord  was  gone, 

A  cloud  beneath  the  West  flashed  signals  hig£ 

She  threw  her  scouts  abroad  fi-om  zone  to  zone, 

And  drove  her  dusky  steeds  and  chariot  higher, 

Quenching  each  cloud  left  by  the  Sun  on  fi^ ; 

And  when  lier  foe  delays  his  rout  to  own. 

Her  first-bom  star  urges  the  fleeing  Day, 

Then  bids  Night's  ambushed  companies  advance. 

Who  rose  in  stately  order,  one  by  one. 

Till  all  the  squadrons  bright  afield  had  gone, 

And  with  more  signs  of  power  filled  heaven^s  expanse 

Than  he  who  at  her  commg  fied  away. 


Now  Darkness  reigns ;  Light's  peer  I    God  called  thee  Night 

With  the  same  word  wherewith  He  called  Light  Day ; 

And  He  himself  hath  said  that  He  would  stay 

In  the  thick  darkness,  though  Himself  be  light. 

No  worlds  on  high  to  mortS  vision  roll 

Till  Night  shows  kindness  to  the  lonesome  earth ; 

Lonely  no  more,  we  straightway  feel  new  birtii 

With  the  fraternity  who  gird  the  pole. 

Sorrow  comes  over  us,  a  deep-veiled  Night ; 

Our  Day  is  gone ;  but,  wondering,  we  behold 

Gateways  that  lead  through  mysteries  untold, 

And  we  who  sat  in  darkness  see  great  light 

Hail,  endless  Day  I  let  there  be  Lieht  I  unfold 

Night's  orbs,  lead  through  them,  change  our  faith  to  sight 
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Pab  away  to  the  northwest,  between 
the  great  lakes  Haron  and  Michigan, 
lies  the  pleasant  island  called  by  the 
redmen  Michilimacinac,  or  the  Sleeping 
Turtle.  In  that  region  also  are  found 
headlands  known  as  the  Sleeping  Bear 
and  the  Sleeping  Rabbit— names  which 
indicate  that  the  district  was  formerly, 
as  now,  a  land  of  Drowsy-head,  and 
filled  with  somnolent  inflnences.  The 
more  valuable  is  it  as  a  refuge  for  the 
OTertasked  brains  and  bodies  of  St. 
Lonb  and  Chicago  citizens,  who,  being 
always  wide  awake  at  home,  need  the 
perfbet  repose  fhmished  at  Mackinaw, 
where,  unTexed  by  daily  mail  or  tele- 
gram, they  can  fill  their  lungs  with 
oxygen  and  their  stomachs  with  white- 
fish. 

'  There  are  many  points  of  resemblance 
between  Mackinaw  and  that  other  isl- 
and of  beauty  which  lies  in  Narraganset 
Bay — Aquidneck  of  the  Indians,  the 
Island  of  Rhodes  of  the  Pilgrims,  or 
Newport  Island  of  to-day.  Both  were 
important  commercial  centres  a  hundred 
years  ago,  before  the  modem  upstarts, 
New  Yoik  and  Chicago,  were  famous. 
NewjKMTt  had  a  great  trade  with  the 
West  Indies  and  Africa,  resting  on  rum 
and  slavery;  Mackinaw  supplied  aU  the 
frontier  posts  with  Indian  goods,  cheap 
guns,  shoddy  blankets,  glass  beads,  and 
whiskey ;  and  to  each  place  its  ill-gotten 
wealth  proved  a  delusion.  Both  islands 
are  historical,  and  were  the  scene  of 
soleifm  treaties  and  bloody  battles ;  and 
after  all  their  former  glories,  they  are 
now  supported  by  summer  visitors  and 
the  fisheries.  Both  islands  are  beautiful 
in  land  and  water  views,  in  climate,  and 
in  atmosphere — ^the  western  island  ex- 
celling in  landscape,  and  the  eastern  in 
water<^prospect.  The  population  of  each 
has  remained  the  same  for  the  last  half 
century,  and  the  people  have  in  both 
phuses  a  slow,  indifferent,  sleepy  char- 
acter, unlike  that  of  other  American 
towns.    In  the  words  of  the  wise  Pluel- 
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len,  "  You  shall  find  that  the  situations, 
look  you,  is  both  alike.  There  is  a  river 
in  Macedon,  and  there  is  also,  moreover, 
a  river  at  Monmouth,  and  there  is  sal- 
mons in  both.** 

A^  we  approach  Mackinaw  coming 
through  the  straits  from  Chicago,  we 
sec  the  resemblance  which  the  island 
bears  to  a  turtle  sleeping  on  the  calm 
water ;  but  as  the  boat  rounds  to,  and 
enters  the  little  harbor  round  which  the 
village  is  built,  the  likeness  changes  to 
that  of  an  alligator's  head,  with  the 
white  clifis  representing  the  uncovered 
teeth  of  the  monster. 

As  we  step  ashore,  we  are  greeted 
with  the  pleasant  smile  of  our  host  of 
the  Mission  House;  and  there,  at  the 
head  of  the  pier,  stands  his  omnibus, 
the  same  which  we  rode  in  twenty  years 
ago,  and  apparently  the  same  horses. 
Time  deals  gently  with  men  and  things 
in  Mackinaw ;  and,  thus  reflecting,  we 
arrive  at  the  Mission  House.  The  house 
has  a  pleasant  seat,  lying  under  the 
shelter  of  a  limestone  cliff  covered  with 
cedars,  and  looking  out  over  a  lawn 
upon  the  mile  of  water  which  separates 
this  island  from  Bois  Blanc  and  Round 
Island. 

The  house  appears  to  be  full,  but  we 
trust  that  Mr.  Franks  will  be  able  to 
find  us  a  room  if  we  leave  him  to  study 
the  situation.  There  is  no  use  in  being 
in  a  hurry  here :  "  Slow  and  easy  "  is 
the  word.  An  interesting  uncertainty 
pervades  all  arrangements.  You  order 
a  carriage  for  4  o'clock,  it  arrives  at  6. 
You  and  your  party  wish  to  meet  the 
sun  upon  the  mountain-tops,  and  direct 
the  stable-keeper  to  send  the  three  sad- 
dle-horses known  on  the  island,  at  6 
a.  XT.  Two  of  them  arrive  just  as  the 
breakfast-bell  is  ringing;  the  third, 
having  escaped  to  the  woods,  is  no 
longer  available.  You  engage  a  sail- 
boat to  be  at  the  wharf  at  9 ;  at  that 
hour  you  see  its  white  sails  three  miles 
away.  As  to  the  meals,  they  come  when 
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the  cook  pleases,  and  be  generally  takes 
a  liberal  margin  of  time.  But  time  is 
of  no  consequence ;  our  business  here  is 
to  kill  it,  and  we  succeed ;  it  dies,  and 
makes  no  sign.  It  is  this  absence  of  law 
and  order  which  makes  the  place  so 
attxactiye  to  children;  here  they  run 
wild,  unvexed  by  rules  of  behavior  or 
manners. 

We  notice  another  peculiarity :  noth- 
ing is  in  place ;  every  thing  is  used  for 
an  unusual  purpose.  The  stable-keeper 
has  boats  to  let;  the  doctor  deals  in 
nets  and  fishing  gear.  We  visit  the  fort ^ 
and  find  it  deserted ;  entering  by  esca- 
lade through  a  rear  sally-port,  we  find 
no  garrison  except  a  pig,  who  comes 
grunting  a  welcome  which  seems  to  say 
that  it  is  long  since  he  has  seen  the  face 
of  man.  The  only  church  on  the  island 
partakes  of  the  same  conflision,  and  is 
used  for  a  wash-house.  It  is  but  fair  to 
add,  however,  that  the  owner  of  the 
church  offers  it  for  its  legitimate  uses 
whenever  a  preacher  shall  be  forthcom- 
ing ;  until  that  time,  linen  will  be 
cleansed  instead  of  souls. 

The  hotel  has  a  long  piazza  in  ft'ont, 
where  most  of  the  company  is  to  be 
found.  They  are  chiefly  from  the  west- 
em  cities,  though  an  occasional  New 
Torker  may  be  noticed  by  the  shortness 
of  his  coat- tails  or  the  slendemess  of  his 
legs.  If  a  Philadelphian,  we  see  that 
the  hereditary  neatness  of  costume  and 
primness  of  accost  yet  lingers  in  the 
land  of  the  Quaker.  Tour  Bostonian, 
again,  affects  the  English  style.  He 
clothes  himself  in  rough  garments,  cul- 
tivates the  long  side-whisker,  is  pedes- 
trian and  sporting  in  his  tastes,  and  if 
he  appears  on  horseback  his  nag  must 
be  a  trotter.  The  Western  men,  mostly 
coming  originally  from  the  Eastern 
States,  show  a  mixture  of  the  habits  of 
all,  though  the  New  York  type  prevails. 
But  in  the  West,  the  cities  are  less  im- 
portant than  elsewhere,  and  exercise  less 
social  influence.  The  great  agricultural 
population  of  the  West,  which  feeds  the 
nation,  which  furnished  the  armies  that 
saved  its  life,  and  which  must  soon 
politically  control  it, — this  population 
knows  little  and  cares  less  for  the  vaga- 


ries of  fashion.  These  people  stay  at 
home  on  their  farms,  and  are  seldom 
seen  at  watering-places.  So  that  the 
people  we  meet  at  Mackinaw,  or  on 
Lake  Superior,  are  not  plants  of  West- 
em  growth,  but  merely  Eastern  mer- 
chants and  lawyers  transplanted.  So 
we  see  that  the  ladies  here  wear  tlie 
chignon  as  large,  and  the  train  as 
sweeping,  as  you  find  them  at  Newport 
or  Saratoga ;  while  the  men  look  like 
Broadway  somewhat  modified  by  the 
freedom  of  Western  life — with  some  of 
the  starch  washed  out  by  Lake  Michi- 
gan. 

We  are  tpld  by  Schoolcraft,  "that 
wherever  Missilimacinac  is  mentioned 
in  the  missionary  letters  or  in  early 
history,  it  is  the  ancient  fort  on  the 
apex  of  the  Michigan  peninsula  that  is 
alluded  to."  There  were  two  places 
called  Mackinaw — '*  Old  Mackinaw,"  on 
the  south  side  of  the  straits,  seven  miles 
from  the  island,  and  "  New  Mackinaw." 
The  first  was  settled  by  Father  Mar- 
quette in  1671,  and  was  for  many  years 
the  metropolis  of  the  Ojibwa  and  Ottawa 
nations,  and  the  theatre  of  some  of  the 
most  important  events  in  Indian  history 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  white 
man.  In  1675,  Father  Marquette  died, 
on  his  way  back  from  Easkaskia  to  his 
mission  at  Old  Mackinaw,  and  his  body 
was  brought  here  for  burial  by  the 
friendly  Indians,  great  numbers  of 
whom  followed  in  their  canoes;  and 
the  Catholic  historian  says,  "  Marquette 
reposes  here  as  the  guardian  angel  of 
the  Ottawa  missions."  The  bones  of 
the  pious  father,  however,  were  not 
suffered  to  rest ;  for  when  the  post  of 
Mackinaw  was  removed,  about  1780, 
from  the  peninsula  to  the  island,  his 
remains  were  transferred  to  the  old 
Catholic  burial-groimd  in  the  village 
upon  the  island.  There  they  remained 
till  a  property-question  arose  to  agitate 
the  church ;  the  graveyard  was  disturb- 
ed, and  the  bones  of  Marquette,  with 
others,  were  transferred  to  the  Indian 
village  of  La  Crosse,  near  L^Arbre 
Croche,  Michigan.  For  many  years 
after  the  burial  of  the  good  father,  in 
1675,  Old  Mackinaw  was  the  hcadquar- 
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ters  of  the  Indian  trade,  being  the  gate- 
way of  commerce  between  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  Missiftsippi,  and  the  ren- 
dezYons  of  trappers,  traders,  soldiers, 
missionaries,  and  Indians.  There  was  a 
fort  and  a  chapel,  and  here  the  Jesuits 
erected  their  first  college  in  the  Western 
country.  The  place  passed  into  English 
hands  from  the  French,  with  all  the 
other  Western  posts,  in  1760,  by  treaty ; 
and  in  1762  it  was  taken  by  the  Indiuis 
by  stratagem,  and  most  of  the  garrison 
masBacred ;  as  is  well  told  by  Henry, 
one  of  the  few  snryiyors,  who  was 
brought  over  to  the  island  by  a  Mend- 
ly  Indian,  and  hidden  in  a  cave.  When 
the  English  recovered  the  post,  they 
remoyed  it,  for  greater  security,  to  the 
island,  where  it  has  since  remained 
under  the  English  and  American  Goy- 
emments,  and  the  old  post,  which  better 
commands  the  straits,  abandoned.  This 
removal  was  made  about  1780,  and 
"  New  Mackinaw,"  as  it  was  called  for 
a  long  time,  became  the  great  centre  of 
the  ftir-trade.  It  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States  in  1798,  was  retaken  by 
the  English  in  1812,  was  unsuccessftdly 
attacked  by  the  Americans  the  next 
year,  and  was  finally  restored  to  them 
by  the  treaty  of  Ghent  in  1814. 

The  island  in  former  times  had  a  bad 
reputation  with  the  Indians,  as  being 
the  resort  of  giants  and  evil  spirits, 
whose  principal  abode  was  in  a  cave  in 
the  h^h  rock  upon  which  the  fort 
stands,  the  entrance  to  which  was  said 
by  the  medicine-men  to  be  right  under 
the  south  gate,  or  sally-port.  After  the 
occupation  by  the  white  men,  these 
spirits  disappeared,  driven  away,  per- 
haps, by  the  more  potent  spirits  of  the 
wMte  medidne-man,  known  as  Bed-Eye 
and  Forty-Rod  Whiskey. 

In  the  fortification  which  crowns  the 
bluf^  and  is  called  Fort  Mackinac,  there 
is  a  curious  mixture  of  frontier-post  and 
old-world  castle.  Thick  walls  of  lime- 
stone crawl  along  the  cliffs  and  scale 
the  rocks,  leading  to  sally-ports  defend- 
ed by  cannon ;  while  at  the  angles  of 
the  work,  blockhouses  of  logs  stand 
loopholed  for  musketry,  and  stockaded 
against  Indian  attack.     The  fort  is  a 


very  picturesque  object,  and  a  specimen 
of  a  mountain  fastness,  perhaps  unique 
in  this  country ;  but  as  a  fort,  in  the 
modem  meaning  of  the  term,  it  is  prob- 
ably of  little  value.  A  monitor,  with  a 
ten-inch  gun,  would  make  short  work 
of  it ;  besides  which,  it  is  commanded 
by  a  hill  in  the  middle  of  the  island, 
by  the  possession  of  which  the  British 
took  it  in  1812,  having  dragged  a 
couple  of  guns  up  in  the  night,  which 
rendered  the  fort  untenable.  They  built 
an  earthwork  on  this  hiU  which  they 
called  Fort  George,  and  after  the  ren- 
dition of  the  island  to  the  Americans, 
the  name  was  changed  to  Fort  Holmes, 
in  memory  of  Major  Holmes,  of  the 
United  States  Army,  who  fell  in  the 
attack  upon  it  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Croghan. 

Our  hotel,  the  Mission  House,  has  a 
name  which  is  significant  and  historical. 
It  was  built  for  a  Protestant  Mission  by 
the  General  Association  of  Connecticut, 
who  established  it  here  in  1802,  and 
sent  Mr.  Daniel  Bacon  as  a  missionary 
to  the  Indians  in  this  region.  The 
worthy  man  did  not  meet  with  much 
success,  however,  the  reply  of  the  red- 
men  to  his  sermon  being,  "  Brother, 
your  religion  is  very  good,  but  it  is 
only  good  for  white  people.  It  will  not 
do  for  Indians."  The  mission  was  con- 
tinued until  1837,  when  it  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  mission-house  and 
church  were  sold. 

Protestant  missions  seem  to  be  valued 
in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  the 
parent  churches.  If  in  India  or  Pata- 
gonia, the  money  fiows  freely  in  for 
their  support.  When  Mackinaw  was 
one  thousand  miles  away  from  the  set- 
tlements, the  mission  was  worthy  of 
support ;  but  now  that  it  is  practically 
at  our  own  door,  and  would  benefit  the 
white  heathen,  it  is  abandoned. 

The  climate  of  the  island  is  very 
salubrious.  The  air  is  pure  and  brac- 
ing, so  that  persons  who,  in  St.  Louis 
or  Chicago,  hardly  find  energy  to  cross 
the  street,  are  here  able  to  walk  over 
the  hills  for  miles.  The  temperature  is 
uniform,  owing  to  its  insular  position : 
a  record  of  the  thprm ometer  kpi^t  in 
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July  and  Angust,  1865,  gives  78°  as  the 
highest  figure  at  noon,  and  60°  as  the 
lowest.  The  walks  and  diiyes  are  pleas- 
ant, winding  through  the  thick  woods 
which'  cover  the  interior  of  the  island, 
it  being  a  pile  of  limestone,  about  three 
miles  in  diameter.  The  variety  of  trees 
is  great,  almost  all,  in  fact,  which  grow 
in  this  latitude  being  found  here, 
though  the  cedar  is  most  abundant, 
covering  every  rocky  eminence,  in  great 
size  and  beauty.  Flowers  abound  in 
the  woods,  such  as  the  twin-flower, 
yellow  lady-slipper,  Idnnea,  Louicera, 
Cyno-glossum ;  and  the  Epigea,  or  May- 
flower, supposed  by  some  enthusiasts  to 
be  peculiar  to  Plymouth  woods,  is  here 
in  great  beauty. 

All  the  navigation  of  Lake  Michigan 
passes  in  sight  of  this  place ;  the  steam- 
ers going  through  the  channel  between 
Round  Island  and  Mackinaw,  and  most 
of  the  sail-vessels  taking  the  south  chan- 
nel, between  Bois  Blanc  and  the  Michi- 
gan shore. 

What  this  lake  navigation  is,  few 
persons  have  an  idea;  but  before  the 
Rebellion  it  was  equal  in  amount  to 
half  the  commeix^e  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  the  last  iSiVe  years  this  internal 
navigation  has  constantly  increased, 
while  the  foreign  trade  has  fallen  off. 
The  Chicago  Tribune  for  August  26, 
1867,  records  the  arrival  at  that  port, 
on  the  day  previous,  of  eighteen  steam- 
ers and  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  sail- 
vessels  ;  a  larger  number,  it  is  thought, 
than  will  often  be  found  to  have  arrived 
even  at  New  York  in  a  single  day.  A 
record  kept  at  Mackinaw  of  vessels 
passing  through  the  straits  for  six 
months,  ending  September  30,  1859,  in 
the  daytime,  gives — 

Barks, 136 

Brigs, 94 

Schooners,...  1263        1403 
Btoamen,....  586       2079 

add  ono  third  more  for  those 

passing  in  the  night  693 

2,773  TCfisels. 

And  these  are  vessels  ranging  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  one  thousand  tons, 
whose  trade  is  to  carry  coal,  salt,  iron, 
and  lumber  to  the  upper  lake-ports,  and 
bring  back  grain  to  the  lower  lakes. 


The  village  of  Mackinaw  consists  of 
two  streets  of  old  frame-houses,  numy 
of  them  built  early  in  the  century ;  a 
few  stores  and  old  warehouses,  the  lat- 
ter representing  the  palmy  days  of  the 
fur-trade,  now  passed  away,  and  the 
former  dealing  in  the  goods  needed  by 
a  small  population  of  fishermen  and 
half-breeds — with  Indian  curiosities  and 
New  York  millinery  for  the  summer 
visitors. 

One  of  these  which  we  noticed,  with 
smart-looking  clerks  behind  the  coun- 
ter, seemed  to  be  the  favorite  resort  of 
the  young  ladic^  from  the  hotels,  who 
beguiled  the  long  hours  of  summer  by 
the  purchase  of  bark  canoes  and  Staait^s 
candy,  by  ascertaining  by  scale  their 
daily  increase  in  weight  in  this  whole- 
some air,  varied  by  fiirtations  with  the 
island-beaux,  just  to  keep  themadves  in 
practice,  probably.  These  were  merely 
the  amusements,  the  serious  business  of 
the  day  being  walks  to  the  Arched 
Rock  or  the  Lover^s  Leap,  rides  to  those 
remoter  points.  Fort  Holmes  and  the 
British  Landing,  or  in  sailing  about  the 
straits, — virtue,  in  this  case,  bringing 
its  own  reward,  in  a  keener  appetite  for 
the  trout  and  white-fish,  the  strawber- 
ries and  raspberries,  of  the  Mission 
House  table.  We  mention  these  as  the 
indigenous  and  native  viands — all 
things  else  eatable  being  brought  firom 
Detroit  or  Chicago  by  steamer. 

And  here  let  us  say  a  word  of  those 
fishes  of  the  great  lakes,  the  white-fish 
and  trout,  often  eaten  by  travellers,  but 
seldom  in  perfection;  and  to  which, 
consequently,  justice  has  not  been  done. 
The  first  of  these  is,  when  firesh  and  in 
good  condition,  a  delicious  fish,  every- 
where ;  similar  in  delicacy  to  the  Con- 
necticut river  shad,  but  with  fewer 
bones,  and  a  higher  fiavor.  The  fish 
which  it  most  resembles  is,  we  think,  a 
fresh-caught  blue-fish — and,  like  it,  the 
white-fish  should  be  broiled.  When 
kept  for  a  day  or  two  on  ice,  as  is  the 
case  with  most  of  those  found  in  the 
lake-cities,  the  flavor  and  delicacy  are 
wholly  lost.  Even  at  Mackinaw  you 
seldom  get  them  in  perfection  at  the 
hotels,  as  the  purveyors  for  those  houses 
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are  apt  to  buy  fish  taken  in  gill-nets, 
which  may  have  been  dead  twenty-four 
honTB  before  they  are  brought  to  table. 
To  be  really  good,  the  fish  should  be 
caught  either  in  a  pound-net,  where 
they  are  kept  alive,  or  in  a  dip-net,  as 
they  are  taken  at  the  Sault  St  Marie  by 
the  Indians.  The  best  white-fish  are 
^ose  of  Lake  Superior,  where  they 
grow  to  the  weight  of  twelve  pounds, 
and,  unlike  most  fish,  the  largest  are 
the  best.  After  much  experience  in 
fish-eating,  we  think  that  the  white-fish 
at  the  Sault  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
list  of  American  fishes ;  /or  it  has  this 
peculiarity,  that,  owing  to  the  delicacy 
of  its  flavor,  it  never  cloys  the  appetite, 
as  we  find  the  salmon  and  the  brook- 
trout  will  do.  Hasten,  then,  ichthy- 
ophagous epicures,  to  Lake  Superior, 
where  yon  will  find  the  happy  combina- 
tion of  an  appetizing  climate,  and  a  fish 
of  which  yon  may  eat  till  you  burst. 

The  Mackinaw  trout  we  cannot  praise 
so  highly.  There  are,  we  think,  several 
varieties  of  this  salmon  in  the  lakes — 
one  of  them,  when  fresh,  much  resem- 
bling in  flavor  the  true  salmon,  but 
most  of  them  inferior  to  it.  This  fish 
in  Lake  Superior  is  much  better  than  in 
the  other  lakes ;  as  is,  indeed,  the  case 
with  all  the  kinds  found  there. 

An  abundant  supply  of  fish  is  found 
in  these  lakes,  and  the  catching  of  them 
employs  a  great  number  of  men.  They 
are  taken  in  seines  in  the  spring  and 
fidl,  and  in  gill-nets  and  pound-nets  all 
sommer.  The  gill-net  is  made  of  fine 
twine,  with  a  mesh  just  large  enough  to 
admit  the  head  of  the  fish  without  let- 
ting his  body  through.  The  net  is 
about  four  feet  deep  and  several  hun- 
dred feet  long,  and  is  kept  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lake  by  weights  at  the  lower 
edge,  and  floats  at  the  upper.  To  mark 
its  place  in  the  lake,  wooden  buoys  are 
attached  to  it  by  long  lines,  and  it  is 
aet  In  ficom  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet 
depth  of  water,  and  visited,  if  possible^ 
every  day  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
the  fish.  The  pound-net  is  a  square 
enclosure  of  netting  twenty-five  feet 
each  way,  with  a  bottom  of  the  same ; 
this   is  fastened   to  poles  which  are 


driven  into  the  bottom  of  the  lake  in 
twenty-five  feet  of  water,  and  reach  to 
the  surface.  This  enclosure  of  netting 
has  a  wing  of  the  same  net  stretching 
to  the  shore,  so  as  to  direct  the  fish 
towards  the  opening  of  the  pound, 
which  is  on  the  land-side,  made  in  a 
sort  of  intricate  or  labyrhithian  fashion, 
so  that  the  fishes,  once  in,  cannot  find 
their  way  out.  As  they  follow  the  shore- 
line, they  strike  the  wing-net,  and,  fol- 
lowing this,  they  are  conducted  into 
the  opening  of  the  pound. 

We  visited  one  of  these  pounds  on 
Lake  Michigan,  and  entered  it  in  a 
small  boat.  All  around  us  were  the 
various  fishes  foxmd  in  the  lake,  swim- 
ming about  as  if  in  an  aquarium. 
White-fish,  pike,  black  and  white  bass, 
the  pike-perch,  sometimes  called  the 
Ohio  salmon,  great  lake-trout  three  feet 
long,  and  huge  sturgeon  as  long  as  the 
boat,  and  so  crowded  together  in  their 
watery  prison,  that  we  could  seize  hold 
of  them  by  the  tails. 

Of  these,  the  white-fish — Correjonus 
AUnts — are  found  in  all  the  lakes,  those 
of  Lake  Superior  being  the  largest  and 
best,  weighing  as  high  as  fifteen 
pounds ;  while,  in  the  other  lakes,  five 
pounds  is  a  good-sized  fish.  They 
spawn  in  the  &11,  on  shoals  and  reefs, 
and  are  vegetable  feeders  almost  exclu- 
sively. They  are  the  most  numerous  as 
well  as  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  lake- 
fishes,  and  command  the  highest  price 
when  salted. 

Pike  or  pickerel — Eaoz  Boreus — are 
taken  in  large  numbers  in  the  rivers  and 
shallow  bays ;  they  rank  next  in  value 
to  the  white-fish ;  usual  weight  from 
two  to  ten  pounds;  spawn  in  the 
spring. 

The  lake-trout — 8almo  Amethyi^ — 
are  very  voracious,  and  feed  upon  the 
white-fish ;  are  caught  in  nets,  and  with 
the  hook — by  trolling  in  the  summer, 
and  with  set  lines  in  spring  and  fall ; 
weigh  from  five  to  fifty  pounds ;  spawn 
in  the  autimin. 

The  siscowit  are  only  found  in  some 
parts  of  Lake  Superior ;  they  belong  to 
the  salmon  family,  and  are  very  fat— so 
much  so  as  only  to  be  eatable  when 
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salted ;  weigh  from  foar  to  six  pounds ; 
spawn  in  the  aatmnn. 

Besides  these,  are  packed  the  black 
and  white  bass  and  the  lake-herring,  in 
smal>  quantities,  however. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  fisheries 
of  Lake  Michigan  alone,  in  1858,  was — 

Boats,  nets,  &c #260,000 

Wages  paid  per  annum 170,000 

Amoont  paid  for  barrel! 70,000 

1400,000 
Value  offish  taken, |020,000 

It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  catch 
on  all  the  five  great  lakes  will  amount 
to  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  bar- 
rels of  fish,  worth  a  million  of  dollars. 
These  fish  are  consumed  in  the  Western 
and  Southwestern  States,  among  the 
farmers  and  planters,  Chicago  being  the 
headquarters  of  the  trade.  They  are 
inferior  to  mackerel  or  codfish,  but, 
being  sold  at  a  lower  price,  the  demand 
for  them  is  extensive. 

The  Canadian  and  half-breed  fisher- 
men &bout  the  lakes  use  the  Mackinaw 
boat,  which  seems  to  be  built  on  the 
model  of  a  bark  canoe,  flat  in  the  bot- 
tom and  sharp  at  the  ends,  which  rise 
up  with  a  sheer.  They  were  originally 
intended  for  navigating  the  rivers  as 
well  as  the  lakes,  for  travelling  on  those 
great  watery  highways  which  extended 
from  Montreal  to  St.  Louis.  On  the 
lakes  the  voyagers  use  sails  and  a  cen- 
tre-board ;  on  shallow  waters  they  haul 
up  the  centre-board,  and  use  oars  or 
paddles. 

The  American  fishermen  who  come 
up  from  the  lower  lakes  use  boats 
similar  to  those  found  on  the  seaboard, 
built  with  a  keel,  and  much  broader 
and  deeper  than  the  Mackinaw  craft; 
and  they  say  that  their  boats  can  out- 
sail and  outcarry  the  Mackinaw  boats, 
both  going  free  and  closehauled. 

We  were  surprised  to  hear  this,  as 
the  Mackinaw  boats  have  a  great  repu- 
tation in  these  regions ;  but  on  several 
occasions,  when  the  two  classes  of  boats 
contended  together,  we  observed  that 
the  salt-water  craft  was  victorious. 

The  fishermen  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Michigan,  about  Chicago  and  Milwau- 


kee, are  principally  Norwegians,  and 
they  use  a  boat  the  model  of  which 
they  have  brought  from  their  stormy 
northern  seas.  It  is  much  like  the  boat 
of  Narraganset  Bay — short  and  deep, 
and  broad  in  the  beam ;  with  one  mart, 
and  a  large  boom-mainsail,  with  a  jib 
for  light  winds. 

"  What  do  you  find  to  do  at  Macki- 
nac t "  is  a  question  often  asked.  Fint, 
you  walk.  It  is  the  most  channing 
place  in  the  country  for  that  ezerdun; 
The  soil  is  dry,  and  never  muddy.  The 
island  is  covered  with  paths  numing 
through  the  bush,  and  winding  aboiit 
so  pleasantly,  that  you  can  choose  a 
new  route  every  day.  There  is  a  lealjf 
shade,  a  bracing  air,  fine  views  on  eveiy 
side,  and  no  musquitoes.  The  few  cows 
on  the  island  are  amiable ;  and  ezoepfe 
when  an  excursion-boat  arrives,  there 
seem  to  be  no  loafers  or  roughs — so  that 
ladies  can  walk  safely,  unattended. 

Secondly,  you  ride,  you  drive,  and  yon 
sail.  For  shooting  and  fishing,  the  isl- 
and affords  little  opportunity.  There  is 
no  game,  unless  you  choose  to  invest 
the  crows  with  that  name.  As  to  fish, 
the  neighboring  waters  abound  with 
them,  but  they  are  not  available  to  the 
angler.  There  are  trout-streams  on  the 
mainland  on  both  sides  of  the  straits, 
but  those  who  visit  them  with  hopes  of 
bringing  home  such  strings  of  fish  as 
we  read  of  in  Wilkes'  Spirit  <(f  ikA 
Timeiy  will  be  disappointed.  To  cat<^ 
trout  in  summer,  you  must  be  on  the 
ground  very  early  or  late  in  the  day ; 
and  these  streams  being  from  ten  to 
fifteen  miles  away,  the  only  chance  is  to 
camp  out  overnight  in  the  woods ;  and 
fbw  amateur  anglers  will  take  that 
trouble. 

Carp  River,  about  fifteen  miles  to  the 
northwest,  is,  or  was,  a  good  trout- 
stream— indeed,  one  of  the  best  we  ever 
saw,  twenty  years  ago — swift  and  clear, 
frill  of  little  falls,  rapids,  and  deep 
pools,  about  fifty  feet  wide  and  from 
one  to  three  feet  deep,  and  with  a  clear 
margin  of  shore  from  which  to  throw 
the  fly.  But  a  sawmill  has  been  built 
on  its  lower  waters,  which  are  of  course 
spoiled  for  fishing;  though  above  the 
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dam,  among  the  hills,  we  are  told  the 
trout  are  still  to  be  caught. 

Hearing  of  a  stream  eight  miles  away 
to  the  southeast,  a  party  was  formed  to 
lisit  it.  Three  ladies  and  three  men 
appeared  at  the  wharf  at  ten  o^clock  in 
the  morning,  out  of  a  dozen  who  had 
wished  to  go  the  night  before;  but 
some  were  lazy,  and  some  had  head- 
aches from  too  much  dancing  and  ice- 
cream, oyemight.  We  ran  over  in  a 
aail-boat,  with  a  light  breeze,  in  two 
hours,  trolling  unsuccessAilly  for  lake- 
taxmt  on  the  way.  Our  skipper,  a  fish- 
erman from  Lake  Ontario,  reckoned  it 
was  too  late  in  the  season  for  trolling. 
ms  was  in  August :  in  July  it  would 
haye  probably  been  too  early. 

We  landed  on  a  wild  and  desolate 
shore,  heavily  timbered  with  maple, 
beech,  and  pine,  and  found  the  natives 
jnepared  to  resist  our  invasion,  for  they 
attacked  us  on  sight,  these  tribes  of 
BuzB  and  Hum.  After  snatching  a 
hasty  repast,  one  valiant  lady  and  the 
three  men  marched,  rod  in  hand,  for  the 
trout-brook.  What  might  have  been  a 
brook  in  happier  times,  was  noW  a 
thread  of  water  at  the  bottom  of  a 
stony  ravine,  oveigrown  with  bushes 
and  briers.  There  was  not  water 
enough  to  float  a  minnow,  except  at 
the  mouth  of  the  stream,  where  there 
was  a  shallow  pool  separated  from  the 
lake  by  the  inevitable  sandbar,  which 
is  found  at  all  the  river-mouths,  big  and 
little,  in  these  regions.  We  made  our 
way  up  the  stream  about  half  a  mile, 
where  there  had  formerly  been  a  saw- 
mill, the  ruined  dam  of  which  still 


obstructed  the  channel.  It  was  evident 
that  no  trout  with  the  use  of  his  fins 
would  stay  here.  There  had  formerly 
been  a  cleared  spot  of  land  about  the 
miU,  but  it  was  fast  growing  up  into 
forest  again.  So,  pursued  by  the  tri- 
umphant musquitoes,  we  fied  to  our 
ships.  We  found  the  ladies  encamped 
at  the  water^s  edge  to  escape  the  enemy, 
who,  reinforced  by  all  that  could  sting 
or  bite — sand-flies,  punkies,  and  green- 
heads — seemed  disposed  to  follow  up 
their  victory. 

On  looking  about  for  the  skipper,  we 
found  him  and  his  boy  wading  in  the 
pool  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  and 
compelling  the  trout  to  be  caught: 
they  drove  the  fish  to  one  end  of  the 
pool,  and  thrust  the  hook  at  them  with 
so  commanding  an  air,  that  they  coold 
do  nothing  but  submit.  In  this  rude 
and  ferocious  manner  they  absolutely 
captured  three  or  four  simple-minded 
little  trout,  the  only  ones  taken  that 
day.  We,  the  skilled  anglers,  with  rods, 
reels,  and  flies,  were  ignominiously  beat- 
en by  these  rude  fishermen. 

Bo  wesailed  away  from  the musquito 
shore,  with  swollen  and  discolored  faces, 
resembling  a  huckleberry  pudding. 

The  run  home  was  delightful,  and  we 
were  consoled  for  our  defeat  by  the 
sight  of  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
of  sunsets — ^brilliant,  even  for  that  re- 
gion, where  the  sky  and  clouds  are 
always  gorgeous.  The  heavens  were 
turned  to  gold,  rubies,  topaz,  and  ame- 
thyst; and  the  water  refiected  them 
back,  so  that  we  seemed  to  sail  through 
wavelets  of  purple  fire. 
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FABLES  OP  BIDPAL 


The  Pables  of  Bidpai,  or  Ealila  wa- 
Dinma,  aa  they  are  more  commonly 
named  from  the  principal  piece  in  the 
Arabic  version,  are  of  great  antiquity, 
and  have  ever  been  yery  fiftmous  in  the 
East.  This  appears  from  the  number 
of  versions  that  have  been  made  in  the 
Oriental  tongnes.  Their  origin  was  xm- 
doubtedly  Indian;  the  most  remote 
appearance  that  can  be  traced  being  in 
an  ancient  Brahmanic  book  entitled 
Pantcha-tantra,  The  first  translation 
was  into  the  old  Pehlvi  language,  of 
which  there  is  a  Ml  account  given  in 
one  of  the  Arabic  Introductions.  The 
book  had  become  very  famous  for  its 
wisdom,  and  for  the  ingenuity  and  ele- 
gance of  its  composition.  On  this  ac- 
count Nouschirewan,  sovereign  of  Per- 
sia, was  very  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
copy.  This,  however,  was  very  diffi- 
cult, as  the  book  was  jealously  guarded 
by  the  Indian  monarch,  and  great  pains 
taken  to  prevent  any  copy  or  translation 
of  it  from  being  carried  out  of  the 
country.  A  secret  mission,  therefore, 
was  entrusted  to  the  physician  Barzou- 
yeh,  who  went  to  India  in  disguise,  be- 
came familiar  with  its  learned  men,  ob- 
tained the  confidence  of  one  of  them, 
and  finally,  by  surreptitious  means,  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  his  object. 
On  his  return  to  Persia,  the  only  recom- 
pense he  would  receive  was  the  king's 
promise  that  a  special  memoir  of  his 
mission  should  be  written,  and  forever 
attached  to  the  book.  The  Arabic  ver- 
sion, in  one  of  the  introductions  to 
which  this  memoir  is  found,  was  the 
work  of  Abdallah  ben  Al  mokaffa,  a 
man  of  Persian  descent,  but  who  be- 
came a  Mohammedan  in  the  time  of 
the  first  £[halifs  of  the  House  of  Abbas, 
Safiah  and  Mansour.  Besides  these, 
there  were  translations  into  the  Syriac, 
and  one  into  the  later  or  Talmudic 
Hebrew  made  by  Rabbi  Joel.  A  Greek 
version  was  made  at  Constantinople  by 


the  Byzantine  writer  Simeon  Seth,  or 
Simeon  son  of  Seth,  who  lived  imder 
the  emperors  Kicephorus  Botaniates 
and  Alexis  Comnenus,  about  the  year 
1080.  This  was  made  from  the  Arabic, 
and,  though  very  defective,  is  of  great 
use  in  determining  various  readings, 
and,  sometimes,  in  fixing  the  meaning 
of  corrupt  and  difficult  passages.  The 
first  printed  edition,  under  the  added 
title  of  Specimen  Sapientim  Indarumj 
was  by  Sebastian  Godofr.  Stark,  Bero- 
lini,  1697,  witii  a  Latin  translation; 
another  has  lately  been  printed  at 
Athens,  date,  1851.  From  this  Greek 
version,  and  the  Arabic  before  men- 
tioned, there  have  been  made  entire  or 
partial  translations  into  French  and 
Gkrman,  but  none,  to  the  writer's  knowl- 
edge, have  appeared  in  English. 

The  Arabic  version,  as  published  by 
Be  Sacy,  de  rimprimerie  royale,  Paris, 
1816,  is  a  beauti^  specimen  of  typog- 
raphy, and  has  an  introduction  giving 
all  the  information  that  could  be  pro- 
cured respecting  this  curious  and  most 
ancient  production. 

In  one  of  the  Arabic  introductions, 
ascribed  to  Bahnoud  ben  Sahwan,  there 
is  given  the  traditional  account  of  its 
first  Indian  origin  in  the  reign  of  Bab- 
schelim,  who  obtained  the  throne  after 
the  departure  of  Alexander  the  Great 
He  was  a  monster  of  a  tyrant,  to  whom 
no  one  dared  to  give  counsel,  until  the 
dangerous  office  was  assumed  by  a 
Brahmanic  philosopher  named  Bidpai. 
He  succeeded  in  gaining  audience  of 
the  king,  and  in  interesting  him  in 
these  ingenious  fables,  wherein  political 
and  moral  truths  are  presented  in  the 
language  and  actions  of  animals.  Bab- 
schelim  admires  their  theoretical  wis- 
dom, and,  finally,  becoming  a  practical 
convert,  reigns  virtuously  and  glori- 
ously under  the  philosopher's  guidance. 
Each  piece  commences  as  a  conversa- 
tion between  the  king  and  Bidpai — ^the 
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fonner  asking  an  illustration  of  some 
yirtue  in  which  he  wishes  to  be  con- 
firmed, or  of  some  yice  to  which  a  ruler 
is  especially  exposed,  and  the  other 
replying  by  the  narration  of  some  one 
of  the  stories  of  which  the  book  is 
composed. 

The  difference  between  this  and  all 
other  collections  of  fables,  ancient  or 
modem,  is  very  striking.    There   are 
the  same  leading  animal  characters,  the 
lion,  the  eagle,  the  bear,  &c.,  with  the 
diffinence,  that  the  jackal  takes   the 
place  of  tlie  fox,  and  that  there  are  in- 
troduced more  of  the  smaller  species. 
There  are  also  the  same  animal  traits, 
showing   great    acuteness   and    fixed- 
ness of  zoological  obsenration  from  the 
earliest   times;    but  instead  of  being 
brief  ajMlogues,  with  a  single  event, 
and  one  brief  moral  deduced,  like  the 
Qreek  fobles  of  ^sop,  or  the  Arabian 
of  liOkman,  they  are  long,  continued 
histories,  inyolying  a  great  variety  of 
events,  having  each  their  social  or  politi- 
cal aspects,  forming  a  narration  highly 
interestlQg  in  itself,  exhibiting  some- 
times the  most  exquisite  moral,  and  yet, 
witii   rare    ingenuity,   preserving   the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  each  species. 
Thus,  for   example,  in   the   principal 
story  of  king  lion,  and  his  friend  the 
bully  who  are  set  at  variance  by  the 
unprincipled  jackal,  the  lion  is  alarmed 
at  hearing  for  the  first  time  the  bull's 
deep  bellow,  so  different  from  his  own 
bowse  roar;  he  is  not  afraid,  not  he, 
but  then  there  is  something  mysterious 
about  it,  and  prudence  is  a  virtue.    And 
BO  again,  the  generous  monarch  resists 
the  ^Eorts  of  the  crafty  calumniator,  by 
representing   the    difference    of    their 
babits^the  one  eating  fiesh  and  the 
other  grass — as  taking  away  all  ground 
of  rivalry  in  their  intercourse.    Some- 
timea,  indeed,  the  philosopher  seems  to 
forget  himself;    the   peculiar   animal 
t^ta  are  lost  sight  o1^  and  they  are 
simply  men  talking,  wisely  or  absurdly, 
b  animal  forms;  but  in  general  the 
dninatic  proprieties  are  well  observed. 
^^  we  think,  will  be  seen  in  the  one 
^hieh  we  venture   here   to   translate. 
^  actors  are   taken  from  the  least 


powerful  of  the  animal  tribes ;  and  this 
is  essential  to  the  dramatic  design,  which 
is  to  show  how  the  varied  adaptation 
of  different  gifts,  even  of  the  smallest 
kind,  builds  up  a  secure  society  for  the 
weak,  inspiring  mutual  confidence,  and 
giving  mutual  help,  even  against  the 
most  powerful  foes.  Granting  them 
speech,  and  a  measure  of  reason  adapt- 
ed to  their  state,  every  thing  else  is  in 
accordance  with  their  animal  ways  and 
instincts,  whilst  the  whole  presents  a 
picture  of  quiet  friendship,  of  charm- 
ing constancy,  of  tender  mutual  regard, 
from  which  our  lordly  race  may  derive 
a  lesson  of  practical  wisdom  not  to  be 
despised.  The  pervading  moral,  Lwe 
is  gtrength^  is  one  that  appears  in  the 
aphorisms  and  in  the  songs  of  Scrip- 
ture. See  Prov.  xxx.  24-28,  Canticles 
viii.  7. 

In  this  introductory  notice,  we  would 
only  farther  advert  to  one  feature  per- 
vading the  collection,  and  furnishing 
internal  evidence,  not  only  of  the  anti- 
quity, but  of  the  wide  influence  of  these 
fitbles  in  the  East,  as  shown  even  in  the 
modifications  they  have  received.  The 
various  versions,  although  presenting 
substantially  the  same  events,  and,  in 
great  part,  the  same  unbroken  narration, 
do  yet  show  differences  arising  from  the 
peculiar  coloring  that  religious  ideas 
have  assumed  in  different  lands,  and  as 
they  have  passed  through  successive 
ages.  Some  pious  animal,  such  as  a 
devout  jackal,  a  very  virtuous  lion,  in 
one  place  a  very  pious  cat,  and  in 
another  a  very  hypocritical  one  who 
makes  religion  a  cloak  for  her  atroci- 
ties, is  quite  a  favorite  personification. 
This  recluse  character  has,  in  the  origi- 
nal Pantcha-tantra,  or  Indian  legend, 
quite  an  ascetic  aspect,  is  very  quiet- 
istic,  eats  no  fiesh — in  other  words, 
shows  the  predominance  of  Brahmanic 
and  Buddhist  ideas.  In  the  Persian 
(ante-islamic)  it  has  more  of  the  Ma- 
gian  look.  In  the  Arabic,  the  pious 
fox,  &c.,  is  an  orthodox  Mohammedan, 
a  Nasei,  or  extraordinary  devotee,  who 
is  ever  attentive  to  the  call  of  the 
Muezzin,  says  extra  prayers,  quotes  the 
Koran,  and  makes  extra  pilgrimages  to 
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Mecca.  In  the  Greek  version  of  Simeon 
Seth,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  become 
a  decided  monk  or  hermit;  to  accommo- 
date him  ablations  are  turned  into 
penance,  and  sometimes  the  translator 
renders  Arabic  phrases  by  literal  quota- 
tions from  the  Scriptures.  Not  content 
with  this,  Simeon  Seth  sometimes  makes 
all  the  animals  talk  Homerically,  and 
parodies,  in  this  way,  entire  hexameters 
from  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey.  In  the 
story  here  given,  however,  there  are  no 
decidedly  religious  characters ;  they  are 
animals  purely  natural,  unsophisticated, 
unindoctrinated,  and  presenting  only 
an  amiable  and  natural  morality.  It  is 
selected  for  its  purity  of  diction,  its 
beautiful  simplicity  of  narration,  and 
as  having  a  convenient  measure  of  ex- 
tent between  the  longer  and  the  shorter 
pieces. 

The  translation  from  the  Arabic  is 
made  as  idiomatic  and  as  colloquial  as 
possible,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  faith- 
ful to  the  spirit  of  the  words  as  well  as 
to  the  exact  truth  of  the  thought.  It 
is  entitled, 

BAB  ALHAMAMAT  ALMOTAWWAKAT, 

that  is, 

CHAPTEB  OF  THE  RINO-DOVS. 

Said  Dabschelim,  the  king,  to  Bidpai 
the  philosopher:  I  have  heard  from 
you  the  story  of  the  two  friends,  and 
how  a  liar  made  division  between  them, 
and  all  how  the  matter  ended ;  now  tell 
me,  if  you  know  any  story  of  the  kind, 
about  true  and  constant  friends,  and 
how  their  friendship  commenced,  and 
how  they  mutually  helped  each  other. 
Said  the  philosopher,  The  truly  wise 
man  will  regard  nothing  as  of  equal 
account  with  friends ;  for  they  are  help- 
ers in  prosperity,  and  consolers  in  ad- 
versity ;  and  among  the  histories  to  this 
e£fect  is  that  of  the  ring-dove,  and  the 
field-mouse,  and  the  deer,  and  the  raven. 
How  was  thatt  said  the  king.  They 
say,  said  Bidpai,  that  in  the  land  of 
Sakawindigina  there  was  a  certain  city 
by  the  name  of  Daher,  and  near  that 
city  a  place   abounding  in   game,  to 


which  huntsmen  were  constantly  resort- 
ing. Now  there  was  in  this  place  a 
tree  with  numerous  limbs,  and  thick 
covering  leaves,  and  in  this  tree  a  raven 
had  his  nest.  It  happened  then,  one 
day,  as  the  raven  was  settling  into  his 
nest,  that,  lo  and  behold,  a  huntsman 
made  his  appearance.  A  vile-looking 
fellow  he  was,  and  of  most  evil  intent. 
On  his  shoulder  he  carried  his  net  and 
in  his  hand  a  staff.  As  he  drew  nigh 
the  tree,  the  raven  was  terribly  fright- 
ened. Surely,  said  he,  this  man  comes 
here  for  my  destruction,  or  the  destmc- 
tion  of  my  neighbors;  and  so  I  will 
remain  quietly  in  my  place,  xmtil  I  see 
what  he  is  about  Then  the  huntsman 
lixed  his  net,  and  when  he*  had  ^read 
the  grain  upon  it,  and  hid  himself  close 
by,  he  had  to  wait  but  a  very  short 
time,  when,  lo  and  behold,  there  passed 
by  a  dove  called  the  ring-dove,  and  with 
her  a  great  many  other  doves.  As 
neither  she  nor  her  companions  saw  the 
net,  they  fell  upon  the  grain,  and  began 
to  pick  it  up,  when  suddenly  the  net 
closed  and  had  them  all  as  hat  as  a 
locked  door.  The  huntsman  was  com- 
ing up  with  great  joy,  when  all  the 
doves  began  to  struggle  in  the  cords, 
each  one  seeking  only  his  own  freedom. 
Hold,  said  the  ring-dove ;  do  not  thus 
defeat  your  own  effort,  by  being  each 
one  of  you  more  concerned  for  himself 
than  for  his  neighbor;  but  let  us  aQ 
help,  and  all  pull  together  upon  the 
net,  and  we  shall  every  one  eacsjpe. 
Then  they  all  pulled  together,  each  one 
helping  the  other,  and  up  they  went 
into  the  air,  net  and  all.  The  hunts- 
man, however,  did  not  despair  of  catch- 
ing them;  for  he  thought  that  thej 
would  only  go  a  short  distance  before 
dropping  down.  Now,  says  the  raven, 
will  I  follow  on  and  see  what  becomes 
of  these  fellows.  Just  then  the  ring- 
dove turned  short  round,  and  saw  the 
huntsman  following.  Here  he  comes, 
said  she;  he  is  close  after  us.  Kow 
if  we  take  the  way  of  the  open  coun- 
try, it  will  be  impossible  for  as  to 
escape  his  eye,  and  he  will  keep  right 
on  in  pursuit ;  but  if  we  go  the  way  of 
the  fields  and  forect5»,  he  will  lose  sight 
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of  US  and  turn  back.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain place  where  lives  a  field-mouse,  a 
Tery  dear  friend  of  mine,  and  if  we  can 
only  reach  it,  he  will  gnaw  the  net  for 
us.  They  followed  the  adyice,  and  the 
huntsman  turned  back  in  despair ;  but 
the  rayen  followed  on.  When  the  ring- 
doTO  found  that  they  had  come  to  the 
place  of  the  field-mouse,  she  bid  them 
settle  down.  Now  the  mouse  had  a 
great  many  holes  as  places  of  refuge  in 
dangerous  times;  and  when  the  doye 
called  him  by  name — for  his  name  was 
Zirak — he  answered  her  from  one  of 
these  holes.  Who  are  you,  and  where 
do  you  come  from  t  I  am  your  friend, 
said  the  ring-doye.  Then  the  mouse 
eame  up  yery  promptly.  What  brought 
yon  into  this  trouble  ?  said  he.  Don't 
yon  know,  said  the  dove,  that  nothing 
be&lls  one,  whether  of  good  or  of  evil, 
except  by  the  decree  of  the  Fates? 
That  is  what  brought  us  into  this  trou- 
ble ;  for  there  is  no  escaping  the  Fates, 
either  for  great  or  small ;  even  the  sun 
fluffers  eclipse,  and  the  moonj  too,  when 
the  Fates  have  so  decreed  for  them. 
Then  the  mouse  began  to  cut  the  knot 
which  was  near  the  ring-dove,  when 
the  latter  cried  out,  Begin  with  the 
others,  and  after  that  come  to  me. 
This  she  had  to  repeat  many  times  be- 
fore the  mouse  paid  any  attention  to  it. 
Why,  how  is  this,  he  said  at  last,  that 
you  seem  to  have  no  pity  or  care  for 
yonrself  ?  Says  the  ring-dove,  I  fear 
lest,  if  you  begin  with  me,  you  may  be- 
eome  weary,  and  give  up  before  doing 
it  for  the  rest ;  whilst  I  know  very  well 
that,  should  you  be  ever  so  tired,  you 
would  never  leave  me  in  the  net.  Ah, 
taid  the  mouse,  that  is  the  very  thing 
that  makes  me  love  you  so.  Then  he 
went  on  with  his  work  until  he  had 
finished  it  all,  when  out  went  the  dove 
tad  all  her  companions  with  her. 

Kow  the  raven  had  watched  this  pro- 
ceeding of  the  mouse,  and  it  produced 
iabim  a  great  desire  for  his  friendship 
nd  farther  acquaintance.  So  he  called, 
Mwtty!  Mousy!  until  out  came  the 
fittie  head.  What  do  you  want  ?  said 
tile  mouse.  Your  friendship  and  ac- 
4^ttmtance,  said  he.    There  can  bp  none 


between  us,  replied  the  mouse ;  for  one 
who  is  wise  should  only  seek  that  for 
which  nature  has  made  a  way,  and  ever 
avoid  the  contrary.  Now,  you  are  a 
devourer,  and  I  am  your  meat;  there 
can  be  no  true  friendship  between  us. 
Not  so,  said  the  raven ;  though  the 
mouse  is  my  meat,  as  you  say,  I  could 
never  have  any  satisfaction  in  eating 
you.  Your  friendship  is  all  the  more 
dear  to  me  notwithstanding  what  you 
have  said.;  and  when  I  thus  seek  it, 
you  ought  not  to  repel  me.  There  is 
something  so  good  and  clever  about  you, 
that  I  cannot  help  loving  you ;  you  are 
so  modest,  too,  and  make  so  little  show 
of  your  merits.  But  surely  one  who  is 
wise  should  not  seek  to  hide  his  ex- 
cellency ;  for  virtue  is  like  musk ;  con- 
ceal it  as  you  will,  nothing  can  prevent 
the  spread  of  its  fragrant  odor.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  said  the  mouse,  there  is 
no  stronger  enmity  than  that  of  nature, 
and  of  this  there  are  two  kiuds.  One 
of  them  is  the  mutual,  such  as  that 
which  exists  between  the  lion  and  the 
elephant;  for  sometimes  the  lion  kills 
the  elephant,  and  sometimes  the  ele- 
phant kills  the  lion;  the  other  is  the 
one-sided  enmity,  such  as  that  which 
exists  between  me  and  the  cat,  or  be- 
tween me  and  thee ;  for  it  never  hurts 
you,  whilst  the  pain  and  damage  ever 
return  to  me.  It  is  like  water ;  make 
it  ever  so  hot,  that  does  not  prevent  its 
quenching  the  fire.  He  who  has  such 
an  euemy,  and  rashly  comes  to  terms 
with  him,  is  like  a  man  who  carries  a 
serpent  in  his  sleeve;  and  one  who  is 
wise  will,  of  all  things,  avoid  every  ap- 
proach to  familiarity  with  a  shrewd 
and  crafty  foe.  I  understand  you,  said 
the  raven ;  yet  such  is  the  goodness  of 
your  disposition,  that  you  ought  to 
perceive  the  sincerity  of  my  words,  and 
not  be  hard  upon  me,  or  say  that  there 
can  be  no  friendship  between  us;  for 
the  wise  seek  not  recompense  for  kind- 
ness, and  friendship  with  the  virtuous 
is  quick  to  form,  slow  to  break.  It  is 
like  a  golden  pitcher,  hard  to  fracture, 
and  easy  to  be  repaired  should  it  get  a 
dent  or  a  bruise.  So,  too,  the  friend- 
ships of  the  bad  are  quick  to  break, 
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slow  to  form;  resembling  in  this  the 
earthen  pitcher,  easy  to  crack  with  the 
slightest  injury,  and  then  past  ail  mend- 
ing. The  noble  love  the  noble;  the 
vile  love  no  one  except  in  appearance, 
through  desire  of  gain  or  fear  of  harm. 
But  I  have  need  of  thy  love  and  kind- 
ness, because  thou  art  generous,  and  I 
stand  at  thy  gate  resolved  to  take  no 
food  until  you  receive  me  as  a  friend 
and  brother.  Said  the  field-mouse,  I 
accept  your  brotherhood,  for  I  can 
repel  no  one  from  his  urgent  need ;  but 
I  began  this  talk,  as  I  did,  that  I  might 
assure  myself  in  acting  prudently,  and 
that  you  might  never  have  it  to  say, 
should  you  do  me  harm,  that  you  found 
the  mouse  quick  to  be  deceived.  Then 
he  went  out  of  his  inner  hole  and  stood 
by  the  entrance.  What  hinders  you 
from  coming  clear  out  ?  said  the  raven ; 
and  why  do  you  not  treat  me  with 
more  familiarity?  Have  you  some 
doubt  remaining,  after  all  ?  There  are 
two  things,  said  the  mouse,  in  respect 
to  which  the  people  of  the  world 
mutually  give  and  take,  and  hold 
friendly  intercourse.  These  are  the 
soul  and  the  hand.  Some  give  to  each 
other  of  their  souls ;  these  are  the  real 
hearty  fHends,  pure  and  true.  Those 
who  give  of  the  hand  only,  they  are, 
indeed,  helpers  to  each  other,  yet  do 
they  desire,  each  one,  their  own  profit. 
Now  he  who  acts  on  these  worldly 
principles  of  gain,  is  like  the  huntsman 
who  spreads  grain  for  the  birds,  with 
no  desire  for  any  good  of  the  birds,  but 
all  for  his  own.  But  the  giving  of  the 
soul  goes  far  beyond  the  giving  of  the 
hand,  and  that  is  what  I  have  ventured 
to  do  to  thee ;  I  have  given  to  thee  my 
very  soul — my  life.  Nothing  now  pre- 
vents my  going  wholly  out,  but  one 
thought  that  occurs  to  me.  You  know 
very  well  that  you  have  companions, 
other  ravens,  of  a  nature  like  your  own, 
but  without  your  thought  and  purpose ; 
I  am  afraid  of  them.  But,  said  the 
raven,  surely  it  is  a  sign  of  fHendship 
that  one  should  be  a  friend  to  his 
firiend's  ftiend,  and  a  foe  to  his  friend's 
foe ;  and  there  is  no  fHend  of  mine,  I 
am  certain,  who  will    not  love   you. 


Should  there  be  such  a  one,  I  could 
very  easily  cut  his  acquaintance. 

Then  went  forth  the  field-mouse  to 
the  raven,  and  they  gave  each  other  the 
hand,  and  pledged  a  pure  friendship. 
They  became,  too,  very  familiar  with 
each  other,  and  after  some  time  had 
passed,  says  the  raven  to  the  mouse. 
You  live  too  near  the  roadside,  and  I 
am  afraid  that  some  of  the  boys  may 
hit  you  with  stones ;  but  if  you  will  go 
with  me,  I  know  of  a  very  retired  place, 
where  lives  one  of  the  tortoise  fanaily,  a 
very  good  fHend  of  mine,  who  feeds  on 
fish,  and  where  we,  too,  will  find  eveiy 
thing  we  may  want  to  eat.  Buppoae 
that  I  take  you  along,  that  we  may  live 
there  in  all  security.  There  is  one  tiling 
I  have  not  mentioned,  says  the  mouse ; 
I  know  a  good  many  cmiouB  stories 
that  you  will  be  delighted  to  hear 
when  we  get  to  that  quiet  place;  so 
take  me  along,  and  I  will  do  whatever 
you  may  wish.  Then  the  raven  took 
up  the  field-mouse  by  the  tail,  and  flew 
with  him  until  they  reached  the  i^>ot. 
When  they  came  to  the  spring  where 
the  tortoise  lived,  she  looked  out  firom 
the  water,  and  behold !  the  raven  cany- 
ing  the  mouse  by  the  tail.  Not  seeing, 
at  first,  that  it  was  her  friend,  she  was 
greatly  frightened  at  so  strange  a  aghi 
Then  the  raven  called  to  her;  upmi 
which  she  went  out,  and  asked  him. 
What  is  the  matter,  and  where  do  yon 
come  from  ?  So  he  told  her  the  whole 
story — ^how  he  had  followed  the  doves, 
and  the  matter  of  the  field-mouse,  and 
all  about  it  until  they  came  to  that 
very  place.  When  the  tortoise  had 
heard  the  whole  affair,  she  greatlj 
admired  the*  good  sense  and  integrity 
of  the  raven's  little  friend,  and  after  she 
had  courteously  saluted  him,  began  to 
ask  him  many  questions  about  his  oomr 
ing  there.  Now,  says  the  raven  to  the 
mouse,  since  we  are  in  this  quiet  place, 
it  is  a  good  time  to  tell  us  some  of 
those  stories  you  spoke  of,  bes^ea  an- 
swering the  questions  the  tortoise  has 
put  to  you  concerning  the  events  of  your 
life ;  for  she  stands  to  you  the  same  as  L 
Then  the  mouse  began  as  follows :  One 
of  th^  first  things  in  my  experience  was 
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my  liyisg  in  the  house  of  a  very  pious 
man  who  led  a  recluse  life,  with  no 
fiunily  or  servants  about  him,  and  who 
had  erery  day  ^yen  to  him  a  basket 
of  provisions.  Of  this  he  would  eat 
what  he  wanted,  and  hang  up  the 
remainder.  I  used  to  watch  the  recluse 
until  he  went  out,  when  I  would  leap 
up  to  the  basket,  and  eat  away  until  I 
had  devoured  what  was  in  it,  except 
what  I  threw  down  to  the  other  mice 
who  had  gathered  round.  Many  a  time 
did  the  hermit  do  his  best  to  hang  the 
basket  out  of  my  reach,  but  never  suc- 
ceeded^ until  once  upon  a  time  a  travel- 
ling guest  asked  lodging  for  the  night, 
when  they  two  sat  down  and  ate  their 
supper  togetho*.  After  that  they  began 
to  conyerse ;  when  the  hermit  asked  his 
guest  from  what  part  of  the  world  he 
came,  and  where  are  you  going  now,  and 
80  on.  The  man  had  passed  through 
distant  regions,  and  seen  many  curious 
things,  and  while  he  was  telling  them, 
the  hermit  suddenly  clapped  his  hands 
to  scare  me  away  firom  the  basket 
What  IB  that  9  said  the  traveller.  Are 
you  making  sport  of  me,  after  asking 
me  to  relate  my  adventures  t  The  her- 
mit begged  his  pardon,  and  said  it  was 
that  wicked  mouse;  his  audacity  is 
astonishing ;  I  can  leave  nothing  in  the 
house  but  he  eats  it  all  up.  Bald  the 
trayeller,  One  mouse  do  all  that  I  There 
must  be  a  good  many  of  them,  I  think. 
True,  replied  the  hermit,  my  hut  is 
pretty  well  stocked  with  them;  but 
there  ia  one  in  particular  who  beats  me 
in  every  effort  I  make  to  catch  him  at 
Ids  tricks.  That  puts  me  in  mind, 
rq»lied  the  trayeller,  of  what  the  man 
nid  to  the  woman  who  sold  good  sifted 
sesame  for  that  which  was  unsifted. 
And  how  was  that?  said  the  hermit. 
Once  npon  a  time,  said  the  traveller,  I 
lodged  with  a  man  in  a  certain  place, 
and  after  we  had  supped,  they  spread  a 
bed  for  me  in  a  room  adjoining  that  in 
which  my  host  slept  with  his  wife. 
Tlien  bding  but  a  thin  partition  of 
reads  between  us,  I  heard  the  man  say, 
just  before  daylight,  that  he  thought 
of  inviting  a  few  Mends  to  dinner.  So 
make  ready  for  them,  said  he  to  the 


woman.  What  business,  replied,  she, 
have  you  to  give  such  an  invitation, 
when  there  is  hardly  enough  in  the 
house  for  your  own  family  t  You  know, 
tbo,  that  you  are  one  who  never  lays  up 
any  thing.  Don^t  trouble  yourself  about 
that,  says  the  man ;  we  will  just  give 
them  what  we  have.  As  for  this  laying 
up  that  you  talk  of^  no  good  comes  of 
it ;  it  is  very  apt  to  turn  out  as  it  did 
with  the  saviug  wolf.  How  was  that  ? 
said  the  vdfe.  They  say,  replied  the 
man,*  that  once  upon  a  time  a  hunts- 
man went  out  with  his  bow  and  arrows, 
and  had  not  gone  far  before  he  shot  a 
gazelle.  He  laid  it  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  was  carrying  it  home,  when  lo,  a 
wild  boar  crossed  his  way.  The  hunts- 
man sent  an  arrow  that  pierced  the 
boar,  but  did  not  prevent  his  rushing 
upon  him,  and  striking  him  with  his 
tusks.  The  bow  flew  out  of  his  hands 
and  both  fell  dead  together.  As  it 
happened,  just  at  that  time  there  came 
along  a  wolf.  Aha !  says  the  grim  crea- 
ture, here  is  a  man,  and  a  deer,  and  a 
wild  hog,  all  together;  I  shall  have 
meat  enough  for  a  long  time.  It  is  best, 
however,  to  be  saving ;  so  I  will  begin 
with  this  leather  bow-string ;  the  gnaw- 
ing of  that  will  do  for  one  meal.  He 
was  very  busy  with  the  string,  when  it 
suddenly  snapped,  and  the  horn  of  the 
bow  springing  back  struck  him  a  kill- 
ing blow  upon  the  throat.  So  he  died, 
too ;  and  idl  this  came  from  saving  and 
laying  up.  I  have  told  you  the  story 
that  you  may  know  that  all  such  hoard- 

*Tlieie  parentheses,  or  stories  within  stories, 
often  occur,  somctimos  mvolved  to  the  third  or 
ftmrth  power.  They  belong  to  the  humor  of  this 
old  eomposition ;  but  they  become,  occasionally,  so 
eomplicated,  that  the  reader  is  pojcsled  in  deter- 
mining their  application.  Sometimes  they  seem 
quite  mat  d  propos,  unless  they  may  be  regarded  as 
designed  to  show  that  the  wise  animals  can  now 
and  then  say  things  without  purpose,  or  talk  non- 
sense, as  well  as  men.  It  is  not  very  easy  hero  to 
see  the  exact  point  in  the  mouse*s  rersion  of  the 
trayeller's  stoiy  about  the  sesame,  though  the 
meaning  of  the  comical  wolf-parenthesis  is  pretty 
clear.  And  so  we  may  say  of  some  parts  of  moude's 
moralising  in  what  idlows.  Very  good  in  itself, 
bat  seeming  to  have  little  to  do  with  the  story, 
unless  we  may  suppose  it  intended,  by  Bidpai,  as  a 
quiet  satire  upon  commonplace  experiences,  and 
prosy  moral  reflections  upon  them,  belonging,  as 
they  do,  to  the  earliest  as  weU  as  to  the  latest  times. 
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ing  Is  apt  to  come  to  a  bad  end.  Yery 
well,  said  the  wife,  that  may  be  all 
true  what  you  say,  and  I  will  do  my 
best ;  there  may  be  in  the  house  enough 
rice  and  sesame  to  make  a  dinner  for 
six  or  seven  persons,  and  in  the  morning 
I  will  get  it  ready ;  so  inyite  whom  you 
please.  When  ike  morning  came,  the 
wife  took  the  sesame,  and  sifted  it,  and 
spread  it  in  the  sun  to  dry,  and  told 
the  boy  to  keep  off  the  birds  and  the 
dogs.  It  so  happened,  however,  that, 
when  she  was  very  busy,  the  boy  be- 
came careless,  and  lo,  a  dog  came 
along  and  stuck  his  nose  in  the  meal. 
This  made  it  profane,  and  unfit  for  use. 
80  she  took  it  to  the  market,  and  bar- 
gained with  it  for  other  sesame  that 
had  never  been  sifted,  measure  for 
measure.  That  was  the  time — ^for  I 
was  standing  in  the  market — ^when  I 
heard  one  say:  There  is  some  secret 
about  this  woman^s  proceedings,  or  she 
never  would  have  sold  sifted  meal  for 
unsifted.  Now  this  is  what  I  said  to 
you  before,  resumed  the  traveller,  in 
his  talk  with  the  hermit,  and  that  is 
what  I  have  to  say  about  this  jumping 
mouse.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  there 
is  some  mystery  about  him,  some  secret 
cause  that  enables  him  to  perform  these 
feats  of  which  you  complain.  Now, 
bring  me  an  aze,  and  I  will  make  a 
search  for  his  hole,  and  find  out  the 
way  he  does  the  thing.  80  the  hermit 
procured  an  axe,  which  the  guest  took, 
and  began  his  search.  It  so  happened 
that  at  that  time,  when  I  heard  them 
say  this,  I  was  in  my  other  hole.  In 
the  one  that  I  usually  occupied  there 
had  been  lying  a  purse  of  a  hundred 
dinars — how  they  came  there  I  never 
knew— and  so  the  guest  kept  on  his 
hunt  until  he  came  upon  the  money. 
Aha  1  said  he  to  the  hermit,  here  is  the 
secret  of  the  mouse's  performances ;  this 
is  what  gives  him  power  to  make  such 
leaps ;  he  never  could  have  done  it  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  dinars ;  for  it  is 
money,  you  must  know,  that  gives 
strength,  and  increase  of  wisdom,  and 
ability  of  all  sorts.  Now  you  will  see, 
after  this,  if  he  shall  be  able  to  leap  as 


he  did  before.*  When  morning  came, 
all  the  other  mice  gathered  round  me, 
complaining  of  hunger,  and  calliDg  me 
their  only  hope ;  and  so  I  went  on,  and 
they  with  me,  to  the  usual  place  from 
which  I  was  wont  to  leap  at  the  basket ; 
but  it  was  all  over  with  me.  I  tried 
my  best,  once  and  again,  but  could 
never  reach  it.  Thus  my  loss  of  power 
became  evident  to  them,  and  I  heard 
them  saying.  Let  us  abandon  him,  for 
we  shall  never  more  get  our  living 
through  his  means ;  he  is  not  the  one 
we  took  him  for ;  he  has  become  poor, 
and  wants  a  provider  like  the  rest  of 
us.  80  they  left  me,  and  joined  my 
enemies,  and  abused  me  every  way,  and 
told  stories  about  me,  and  persecuted 
me,  until  I  said  to  myself:  Such  is  the 
way  of  the  world;  brothers,  helpers, 
friends,  all  fail  when  money  £uls.  Thus 
I  found  that  one  who  has  no  money 
becomes  utterly  destitute  in  all  things. 
He  is  like  the  water  which  the  winter- 
rains  leave  stagnant  in  the  waddies ;  it 
runs  into  no  stream,  it  flows  to  no 
place ;  it  only  sinks  lower  and  lower, 
until  the  dry  earth  drinks  it  up.  I 
found,  too,  that  as  one  who  has  no 
friends  has  no  people,  and  as  one  who 
has  no  child  has  no  memorial,  so  he 
who  has  no  money  loses  all  reputation 
for  wisdom;  he  has  no  share  in  this 
world ;  he  is  regarded  as  having  but 
little  to  expect  from  the  world  to 
come;  for  let  him  become  poor,  and 
friends  and  brothers  all  cutf  his  ac- 
quaintance. Like  a  tree  that  grows  in 
the  desert,  plucked  on  every  side,  such 
is  the  condition  of  one  who  has  become 
destitute,  and  stands  in  need  of  what  is 
abundantly  possessed  by  others.    And 

*  We  see  from  thia  how  old  is  the  inductiTe 
philosophy.  This  trayeller  was  a  true  Baoonian ; 
cum  hoe  propter  hoct  or  post*  hoe  propter  Aoe,  was  hk 
motto.  The  dinars  were  there  all  the  time  of  the 
moose's  jumping ;  they  were  an  invariable  oonoomi- 
tant— a  *'  co-canse,"  or,  at  leost,  an  "  occasion,**— 
and  there  most  be  some  connection  between  them 
and  the  constant  event  with  which  they  coincided. 
No  other  causation  was  visible;  these  wnre  the 
"hard  facts;'*  and  so  the  traveller's  examination 
might  be  called  a  "  crudal  experiment ; "  whilst  tlM 
foct  of  the  mouse's  ceasing  to  leap  verified  it  beyond 
donbt. 

t  The  Arabic  Idiom  here  is  precisely  the  1 
with  onr  own. 
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I  fooDd  that  poyerty  ifl,  in  fact,  the  sum 
of  all  wretchedness,  the  cause  to  its 
victim  of  all  hatred,  a  very  pit  of 
slander  and  ill  report.     I  discoyerod, 
too,  that  when  one  is  poor  he  becomes 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  those  who  had 
before  confided  in  him ;  he  is  judged 
hardly  by  those  who  once  thought  well 
of  him.    If  another  commits  an  offence, 
he  bears  the  blame.  There  is  no  quality 
praised  in  the  rich  that  is  not  condemn- 
ed in  him.    His  courage  is  called  fool- 
hardiness.    Is  he  generous  ?  he  gets  the 
name  of  a  squanderer.    Is  he  humane  ? 
he  is  called  weak.    Is  he  grave  ?  they 
call  him  stupid.    Death  itself  is  better 
than    the  want  which  drives  one  to 
beggary— especially  to  beg  of  the  ava- 
ridoaa  and  the  vile ;  and  for  the  noble- 
minded  it  were  easier,  and  more  agree- 
able, to  thrust  his  hand  into  the  mouth 
of  t^e  viper,  and  swallow  down  its 
deadly  venom,  than  to  ask  alms  of  the 
miserly  churl.     But  to  return  to  my 
story.    I  saw  the  guest  take  the  dinars, 
and  divide  them  with  the  hermit,  who 
put  his  port  in  a  purse,  and  laid  it  by 
his  head.    As  it  grew  late,  therefore, 
and  the  shadow  of  the  night  came  over 
them,  I  had  a  strong  desire  to  get  hold 
of  it,  and  carry  it  back  to  my  hole ;  for 
I  thought  that  this  would  restore  my 
strength,  or,  at  least,  bring  back  to  me 
my  friends.    Bo  I  crept  up  to  the  her- 
mit as  he  slept,  and  had  got  very  near 
kis  head,  when  I  saw  that  the  guest  was 
wide  awake,  with  a  stick  in  his  hand, 
with  which  he  struck  me  a  cruel  blow 
that  quickly  sent  me  back.    After  the 
pain  had  ceased,  the  strong  desire  to 
get  the  dinars  sent  me  out  again,  as 
before;  but  lo,  the  guest  was  still  on 
the  watch,  and  hit  me  another  blow 
that  made  the  blood  come,  and  knock- 
ed me  heels  over  head,  until  I  fell  faint- 
ing in  my  hole,  with  such  torturing 
pain  as  made  the  very  name  of  money 
10  odious  to  me,  that  I  have  never  since 
heard  an  allusion  to  it  without  think- 
hig  of  those  dinars — so  much  of  distress 
^  terror  they  caused  me.     Then  I 
.    tlnnight  with  myself  again,  and  found 
^  the  wretchedness  which  abounds 
in  the  world  comes  mainly  from  greed  i- 
voL.  n. — 6 


ness  and  inordinate  desire,  and  that 
those  who  have  it  never  cease  Ax)m 
misery,  and  weariness,  and  painful 
labor;  so  that  they  are  more  easily 
induced  to  make  the  most  distant  and 
laborious  journeys  in  search  of  wealth, 
than  the  liberal  man  is  to  stretch  out 
his  hand  for  money  when  it  is  offered 
to  him.  There  is  nothing  like  content. 
This,  at  last,  I  came  to  see ;  and  then  I 
went  from  the  house  of  the  hermit,  and 
dwelt  in  the  open  field,  where  the  dove 
became  my  friend,  and  so  I  was  led  into 
this  new  friendship  between  me  and  the 
raven,  who  told  me  of  the  loving  inti- 
macy that  existed  between  him  and 
thee,  and  invited  me  to  go  along  with 
him  to  your  place.  This  I  was  very 
willing  to  do,  and  I  will  be  to  thee  a 
true  brother,  and  gladly  make  my  resi- 
dence near  to  thine  own. 

The  field-mouse  ceased  speaking, 
when  the  tortoise  replied  with  great 
kindness :  I  have  listened,  said  she,  to 
your  words,  and  to  the  very  interesting 
story  you  have  told  us.  There  is  only 
one  thing  I  wish  to  observe.  Begging 
your  pardon  for  saying  it,  there  seems 
yet  to  linger  in  your  mind  something 
of  a  longing  remembrance  of  the  things 
you  have  renounced.*  Know,  then,  that 
excellence  of  speech  becomes  perfect  in 
excellence  of  act ;  for  the  sick  man  who 
knows  the  remedy  for  his  disease,  re- 
ceives no  benefit  firom  his  knowledge 
unless  he  takes  the  medicine.  It  gives 
him  neither  rest  nor  ease.  Now,  there- 
fore, put  your  wisdom  and  experience 
in  practice,  and  be  no  longer  sad  on  ac- 
count of  the  scantiness  of  your  means  f 
(that  is,  think  no  more  about  the  di 
nars) ;  for  one  who  has  true  fortitude, 
and  is  held  thereby  in  honorable  es- 
teem, even  though  he  have  not  money, 
is  like  a  lion  who  inspires  awe  even 

*  The  Arabic  text  here  is  bo  very  defeotire  and 
conftiscd,  that  the  rersion  of  the  sentence,  as  given, 
ia  taken  from  the  Qreek  of  Simeon  Beth. 

t  The  tortoise  seems  to  intend  here  a  rcry  gentle 
rebuke  to  moosie  for  his  long  moralizing,  intimat- 
ing that  he  is  like  some  other  good  people,  who, 
though  really  oonyerted,  have  still  a  Utile  hanker- 
ing after  a  world  renoimoed,— showing  this  eren  in 
their  expressed  contempt  fbr  it,  and  in  their  senti- 
mental fondness  for  talking  about  its  yanities. 
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when  he  is  lying  down;  whereas  the 
rich  man  without  manliness,  and  who 
is  little  thought  of  in  the  midst  of  his 
wealth,  is  like  a  cowardly  dog  which 
nobody  cares  for,  though  he  has  a  rich 
collar  about  his  neck,  and  rings  upon 
his  feet.  And  let  it  not  grieve  you  your 
being  in  a  foreign  land ;  for  the  wise 
man  in  exile  is  like  the  lion,  who,  let 
him  go  where  he  will,  his  strength  goes 
with  him.  Bo  think  well  of  what  you 
have  done  for  yourself;  for  if  you  do 
so,  good  will  seek  thee  even  as  water 
seeks  its  descent.  Success  belongs  to 
the  diligent  and  the  prudent ;  but  as 
for  the  slothful  and  the  shiftless,  no 
good  goes  with  him,  any  more  than 
with  the  young  woman  who  marries  an 
old  and  withered  man.  For  there  are 
five  things,  it  is  said,  in  which  stability 
and  truth  are  not  to  be  expected.  They 
are,  the  shadow  of  a  summer  cloud,  the 
friendship  of  the  wicked,  the  love  of 
women,  the  tale  of  a  liar,  and  wealth 
rapidly  grown.  Wherefore  the  wise  man 
will  not  be  sad  on  account  of  the  little 
that  he  possesses ;  for  his  wealth  is  his 
understanding,  and  the  treasure  of  good 
deeds  he  has  sent  on  before  him  *  (to 
the  day  of  judgment)  :  of  this,  he  trusts 
that  he  shall  never  be  robbed,  whilst  he 
has  no  fear  of  being  charged  with  any 
false  account  for  what  he  hath  not  done. 
He  is  not  the  one  to  be  neglectful  of  his 
latter  end,  knowing  that  death  is  ever 
unexpected,  and  hath  no  appointed 
time.  You  need  not  my  admonition, 
since  you  are  yourself  so  knowing ;  but 
I  thought  to  do  you  right,  for  you  are 
our  brother  now,  and  all  that  we  can 
teach  or  give  is  thine. 

When  the  raven  had  heard  what  the 
tortoise  said  to  the  mouse,  and  how 
kindly  and  elegantly  she  had  replied  to 
him,  he  was  vastly  delighted.  You 
have  made  me  very  glad,  said  he ;  you 
have  conferred  a  great  favor  upon  me ; 


*  This  "  sending  on  of  good  deeds  '*  before  one  is 
a  peculiar  Mohammedan  and  Koranio  phrase ;  and 
most,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  an  accommodation 
of  something  of  the  same  general  import  in  the 
Indian  or  Persian.  It  resembles,  howerer,  very 
much  the  New  Testament  idea  of  "  laying  np 
treasure  in  heaven." 


and  may  you  ever  have  as  much  joy  as 
you  have  given.  For  the  good  are  ever 
watching  over  and  helping  the  good. 
Especially  is  it  the  case  that,  when  such 
a  one  stumbles,  or  falls  into  trouble,  it 
is  only  one  like  him  that  gives  him  the 
hand;  as  when  the  elephant  sinks  in 
the  marsh,  it  is  only  another  elephant 
that  can  draw  him  out 

Now,  whilst  the  raven  was  in  the 
midst  of  this  speech,  there  suddenly 
dashed  in  among  them  a  gazelle,  run- 
ning very  swiftly,  and  giving  them  all 
a  terrible  fright.  Down  sunk  the  tor- 
toise in  the  water;  away  scud  the 
mouse  to  his  hole;  up  flew  the  raven 
and  lighted  on  a  tree.  Then  he  soared 
high  in  the  heavens,*  that  he  might  see 
if  any  one  was  in  pursuit  of  the  gazelle. 
Nothing,  however,  could  he  discover, 
and  so  he  called  to  his  friends,  who 
thereupon  came  out  again  trom  their 
retreats.  When  the  tortoise  saw  the 
gazelle  looking  eagerly  to  the  water, 
Drink,  said  she,  if  you  are  thirsty,  and 
be  in  no  fear,  for  there  is  nothing  here 
to  cause  you  dread.    Then  the  gazelle 


*  This  kind  of  language  shows  groat  antiquity. 
It  is  an  Old  Testament  style  of  speech.  We  wty, 
*'  birds  of  the  air ;  *■  the  scriptural  term  is  ereiy- 
where  (in  the  Hebrew),  "  birds  of  the  heaveru,"  It 
came  from  the  idea  of  birds  actually  flying  np  to  the 
heavens,  the  abode  of  the  celestial  powers.  "Henee 
afterwards,  when  superstition  obscured  the  pure  oU 
patriarchidism,  the  wide-spread  idea  of  divinatioB 
by  birds,  as  having  some  kind  of  interoouxse  with 
the  heavenly  beings.  Thus,  in  Greek,  there  is  the 
same  word  for  bird  and  omen.  We  see  it,  too,  in 
the  Latin  att$(avis}piciutn.  This  higher  knowl- 
edge of  the  birds  was  supposed  to  bo  obtained  by  us 
in  watching  the  direction  of  their  flights,  listening 
to  their  notes,  or  examining  their  vital  parts  in 
sacrifice.  The  raven,  especially,  was  always  re- 
garded as  a  fiir-SGcing,  prophetic  bird.  This  has 
been  supposed  by  some  to  have  had  some  oonneo- 
tion  with  Noah's  employment  of  him  as  a  meeMn- 
gcr  from  the  ark.  It  was  also  the  bird  sent  to  feed 
Elijah.  We  need  not  attach  much  importance  to 
this ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  keen  sight  of  birds,  in 
their  great  elevation,  is  used,  in  the  Bible,  to  rep- 
resent surpassing  or  superhuman  knowledge.  Com- 
pare Job  xzviiL  7  :  "  a  pnth  which  no  fowl  know- 
eth,**  and  v.  21:  "it  is  hid  from  the  birds  of 
heaven."  The  language  is  employed  to  denote 
great  inscrutablencss ;  referring  to  that  bidden  or 
higher  "  wisdom  "  which  this  sublime  chapter  rep- 
resents man  as  seeking  in  vain  through  all  nature. 
Compare,  also,  Eoclesiastes  z.  20  :  '*  For  a  bird  of 
the  air  (Ilcb.,  bird  of  the  heavens)  shall  carry  the 
voice,  and  that  which  hath  wings  shall  tell  the 
matter." 
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drew  nigb,  and  the  tortoise  saluted 
him,  and  wished  him  health,  and  said 
to  him,  Whence  came  you  to  ns?  I 
have  been,  said  he,  in  the  wide  desert, 
where  the  riding  huntsmen  are  ever 
chasing  me  from  place  to  place.  This 
day,  in  particular,  I  saw  an  old  man 
coming  along,  who  I  was  afraid  might 
be  one  of  them,  and  so  I  fled  as  usual. 
Don't  be  frightened,  said  the  tortoise ; 
for  we  never  see  any  huntsmen  here; 
and  we  will  give  you  our  love,  and  a 
place  to  live  in ;  and  here  is  water  and 
pasture  in  plenty,  if  you  can  be  content 
in  our  society.  So  the  gazelle  stayed 
with  them,  and  there  was  a  shady  place 
where  they  all  used  to  meet  together, 
and  had  much  good  discourse,  aftd  told 
each  other  instructive  stories.  So  they 
lived  on,  until  at  last,  one  day,  the 
raven,  and  the  mouse,  and  the  tortoise, 
were  together  in  the  arisha,  but  the 
gazelle  was  missing.  So  they  waited, 
and  waited,  hour  after  hour,  but  he 
came  not.  It  was  a  long  time,  and 
they  began  to  be  very  much  afraid  lest 
some  harm  might  have  happened  to 
him.  At  last  the  mouse  and  the  tor- 
toise said  to  the  raven,.Your  eyes  are 
aharp;  fly  up,  and  see  if  there  is  any 
thing  near  to  us.  Then  the  raven  soared 
very  high  in  the  heavens,  looking  keen- 
ly oat,  and,  lo  and  behold  I  the  gazelle 
lay  afar  off  entangled  in  the  nets  of  the 
huntsman.  Down  he  flew  swiftly,  and 
told  them  what  had  happened.  Then 
said  the  tortoise  and  the  raven  to  the 
mouse,  Here  is  work  for  you*;  we  must 
despair,  without  your  assistance,  of  giv- 
ing any  help  to/>ur  brother.  Come  on, 
then,  and  aid  him  all  in  your  power. 
The  mouse  started  immediately  with 
an  speed,  and  when  he  came  to  the 
gazelle,  Alas !  said  he,  how  came  you  in 
■o  flad  a  case  as  this  ?  for  you  are  one 
of  the  sharp-eyed,  and  should  have 
looked  out.  Said  the  gazelle,  What 
can  sharpness  do  against  the  Fates? 
Whilst  they  were  in  this  talk,  the  tor- 
toiae  came  crawling  up,  and  the  gazelle 
said,  Alas  I  what  possessed  you  to  come  ? 
for  if  the  huntsman  gets  here  by  the 
time  the  mouse  has  gnawed  the  nets, 
we  must  l^ve  you  to  the  foe ;  for  there 


are  holes  into  which  the  mouse  can  run ; 
but  as  for  thee,  O  my  slow  friend,  there 
is  no  hurrying  thee,  nor  even  moving 
thee.  It  is  on  your  account,  therefore, 
that  I  especially  fear  the  huntsman's 
coming.  Said  the  tortoise.  There  is  no 
living  away  from  one's  friends ;  for  when 
friend  parts  ttom  friend,  he  is  robbed 
of  his  heart,  he  is  deprived  of  his  joy, 
his  eye  is  darkened.  The  tortoise  was 
proceeding  in  this  strain;  but  before 
she  had  finished  her  words,  the  hunts- 
man drew  nigh,  and  this  was  just  at 
the  time  when  the  mouse  had  finished 
the  cutting  of  the  net.  Inmiediately 
the  gazelle  made  off  with  himself,  the 
raven  went  soaring  up  in  the  air,  and 
the  mouse  took  refuge  in  one  of  the 
holes  of  the  desert  Nothing  remained 
but  the  tortoise.  She  was  creeping  off, 
when  the  huntsman  came  up  and  found 
his  net  cut  to  pieces.  Looking  round, 
right  and  leffc,  he  espied  her  moving 
slowly  along,  and  immediately  seized 
and  bound  her.  In  the  meantime  the 
raven,  the  mouse,  and  the  gazelle,  had 
made  no  delay  in  getting  together  as 
soon  as  possible,  after  they  had  seen 
the  huntsman  bind  the  tortoise.  And 
their  grief  was  very  great,  and  the 
mouse  began  to  talk  wisely,  and  said : 
We  can  never  know  that  we  have 
passed  through  all  trouble  until  we 
have  been  in  the  worst  of  it ;  and  he 
was  very  right,  who  said  that  one 
should  never  cease  his  efforts  to  keep 
out  of  dif3culty ;  for  when  he  has  once 
stumbled,  he  will  keep  on  stumbling, 
though  he  were  walking  on  the  smooth 
and  level  plain.  Oh,  how  I  fear  for  the 
tortoise,  that  best  of  friends,  whose 
fHendship,  instead  of  being  mercenary, 
or  seeking  any  reward,  is  a  generous 
and  noble  friendship — stronger,  indeed, 
than  that  of  a  parent  to  his  child — a 
friendship  that  death  alone  can  destroy. 
Alas,  for  this  body  of  ours,*  so  loaded 

•  The  mouso's  philosophizing  hero  suggests  some 
of  the  qnestions  of  the  early  Greek  schools  abotft 
the  continual  flux  of  matter,  and  change  of  bodily 
forms—"  Do€t  any  Viirtg  Oand  f  "  It  has,  however, 
still  more  of  a  Buddhistlo  look.  Some  of  the  terras 
used  by  the  Arabian  translator  show  that  ho  did 
not  fully  understand  it.  It  is  clcoror  in  Simeon 
Soth. 
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ynth  miseries,  eyer  coming  and  going, 
ever  flowing  away,  where  there  is  noth- 
ing that  stays,  or  remains  the  same ; — 
like  the  rising  and  setting  star,  one  ever 
following  the  other,  no  rest,  but  change 
forever ;  or  like  the  pain  of  wounds  that 
are  ever  breaking  out  anew,  so  bleeds 
afresh  the  heart  that  is  wounded  by  the 
loss  of  friends  after  it  has  enjoyed  their 
society. 

Then  the  gazelle  and  the  raven  said 
to  the  mouse:  Surely  we  are  anxious, 
as  well  as  you ;  but  your  talk,  though 
indeed  it  is  very  eloquent,*  will  give  no 
help  to  the  tortoise ;  for  it  is  truly  said 
that  men  are  tried  in  adversity,  chil- 
dren and  kindred  are  tested  by  poverty, 
and  brothers  are  proved  by  evil  fortune. 
True,  said  the  mouse,  but  I  can  do 
something  more  than  talk ;  I  see  a  way 
to  get  us  out  of  this  trouble.  It  is  this : 
let  the  gazelle  go  and  fall  down  in 
view  of  the  huntsman,  as  though  he  was 
wounded;  and  then  let  the  raven 
pounce  down  upon  him  as  though  in- 
tending to  eat  him ;  whilst  I  will  dart 
on,  keeping  near  the  huntsman,  and 
watching  him  very  closely ;  it  may  be 
that  he  will  throw  his  stick  at  him, 
and,  for  that  purpose,  lay  down  the  tor- 
toise, giving  his  whole  attention  to 
you,  that  he  yet  may  get  possession  of 
the  gazelle.  When  he  comes  near,  then 
start  up  again,  and  run  on  a  little  way, 
just  far  enough  to  keep  up  his  eager- 
ness, and  make  him  think  that  he  will 
be  able  to  catch  you ;  so,  leading  him 
on  farther  and  farther  from  us,  keeping 
one  side  of  him,  and  just  as  near  as  you 

*  This  looks  again  as  though  the  gaxclle  and  the 
raren  meant  to  bo  a  little  qoixzical,  on  oar  Tery 
friendly,  but  rather  ovorrighteous,  mouse.  Wc  have 
specimens  of  such  continual  moralizing,  without 
much  rhyme  or  reason,  in  the  discourses  that  pass 
between  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Fanxa.  Indeed, 
all  through,  Cervantes  seems  to  present  it  as  a  trait 
of  the  common  Spanish  discourse.  They  may  have 
got  it  from  the  Arabians,  whe  manifest  this  tenden- 
cy very  strongly  in  their  ethics,  poetry,  and  legends. 
The  original  unabridged  Arabian  Kights  tales  are 
ftiU  of  it.  In  a  sublimer  form  we  see  something  of 
this  rhapsodic  Oriental  sontontiousness  in  the  long 
speeches  of  Job's  friends. 


dare.  During  this  time  I  will  be  gnaw- 
ing the  cords  of  the  tortoise,  with  good 
hope  of  getting  her  loose  before  the 
huntsman  comes  back.  The  raven  and 
the  gazelle  did  what  the  mouse  advised 
them.  The  huntsman  went  in  pursuit, 
and  the  gazelle  led  him  on  until  he  had 
got  very  far  away,  while  the  mouse  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  cutting  of  the  cords, 
and  the  tortoise  had  time  to  get  off  to 
a  safe  hiding-place.  When  the  hunts- 
man came  back,  blowing  and  weary, 
and  found  the  cords  cut  again,  he  Mi 
to  thinking  oyer  the  matter,  and  all 
about  the  gazelle  that  he  had  been  ex- 
pecting to  catch,  and  the  curious  con- 
duct of  the  raven,  until  he  began  to 
think  himself  utterly  muddled  *  in  his 
understanding.  He  could  not  imagine 
how  it  was — his  cords  all  gnawed  to 
pieces,  and  no  one  in  sight ;  whilst  the 
look  of  the  place  grew  lonely  and  weird. 
Surely,  said  he,  this  must  be  the  devil's 
territory,  a  land  of  Jins  and  sorcery. 
So  he  went  away  without  hunting  any 
more.  But  the  raven,  and  the  gazelle, 
and  the  mouse,  and  the  tortoise,  all 
came  together  in  their  shady  refareat, 
safe  and  sound,  and  rejoicing  in  their 
good  fortune. 

Then  said  Bidpai,  the  philosopher, 
unto  Dabscholim,  the  king:  See  how 
these  creatures  here,  even  in  their  small- 
ness  and  their  weakness,  were  able  to 
deliver  themselves  from  the  bands  of 
destruction — and  that,  too,  time  after 
time—because  they  had  love  in  its 
purity  and  constancy,  and  were  ever 
ready  to  help  each  other.  And  so 
MAN,  on  whom  is  bestowed  reason  and 
judgment,  who  is  inspired  to  distio- 
guish  good  and  evil,  and  gifted  with 
discernment  and  knowledge,  —  bb, 
above  all  other  beings,  is  designed  for 
society,  and  fitted  for  friendship  and 
mutual  help. 

This,  O  King,  is  the  story  for  which 
you  asked — a  picture  of  true  friends, 
and  of  the  happy  life  they  led, 

*  Arabic,  cAouIaf,— aU  mixtd  wp,  as  we  say. 
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The  interest  of  readers  has  been 
drawn  very  mucli  of  late  to  the  land  of 
Abyssinia,  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  barbarous  manner  in  which  two 
lepresentatiYes  of  the  English  goyem- 
ment  have  been  treated  by  the  Emperor 
Theodore,  and  partly  by  the  sadden  and 
tmaadng  reverses  which  have  fallen  on 
the  head  of  that  half-barbarian,  and 
yet  strangely  powerful  and  enlightened 
monarch.  We  propose,  in  this  article, 
not  to  deal  with  a  matter  so  complex, 
in  any  exhaostiye  fashion,  but  merely  to 
bring  out  its  salient  features. 

The  Emperor  Theodore  was  not  a  line- 
il  descendant  of  the  line  of  Abyssinian 
kiogs,  although  he  was  accustomed  to 
take  great  pains  to  prove  himself  so. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  the  offspring 
of  "  poor  but  respectable  "  parents,  his 
mother  being  a  vender  of  the  favorite 
medicine  used  by  those  aflUcted  by  that 
acourge  of  the  land,  the  tape-worm. 
The  line  of  rulers  which  became  extinct 
when  Theodore  ascended  the  throne  in 
1855  made  its  boast  to  have  sprung  from 
the  union  of  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of 
Sheba;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  especially  ancient,  or  esped- 
aUy  honorable  in  its  origin.    The  coun- 
try has  been  for  fourteen  centuries,  how- 
ever,  nominally    Christian,  it   having 
early  been  traversed   by  agents  from 
Alexandria,  and  maintaining,  under  the 
name  of  the  Coptic  Church,  many  of 
the  rites  which  characterize  the  Roman 
Catholic  body  at  the  present  day.    The 
population  of  the  country  is  supposed 
to  be  about  three  millions.    These  were 
goremed,  previously  to  1855,  by  rival 
princes,  of  whom  R^  Ali  was  the  chief. 
At  that  time  young  Kasai  (subsequently 
the  Emperor  Theodore),  then  a  subal- 
tern in  the  employ  of  Ras  Ali,  began  to 
diitmgaish  himself  by  his  activity,  in- 
t^hgence,  and  capacity.      He  rapidly 
KMe  in  the  royal  favor,  and  on  being 
entrusted  with  a  division  of  the  army, 
be  tamed  it  against  his  sovereign,  and 


made  himself  master  of  one  of  the 
southern  provinces  of  the  land.  Em- 
boldened by  the  stroke  of  success,  he 
soon  collected  an  immense  army,  and 
swept  through  the  whole  leng^  and 
breadth  of  the  country.  His  noble 
presence,  engaging  manners,  his  bright 
mind,  and  his  large  promises,  won  the 
confidence  of  the  people  everywhere, 
and  in  a  short  time  he  was  master  of 
the  situation.  His  rapid  rise  may,  in 
many  respects,  be  likened  to  that  of  the 
first  Napoleon,  whom,  indeed,  he  not  a 
little  resembles.  The  same  "  destiny  " 
which  Bonaparte  used  to  plead,  the 
youthful  Kasai  heartily  believed  in,  and 
the  one  became  Napoleon  and  the  other 
Theodore  by  entire  surrender  to  the 
sway  of  this  faith  in  the  future. 

TTie  best  account  of  Theodore  that  I 
have  met  is  by  Mr.  Plowden,  and  is  so 
graphic  and  entertaining  that  I  need 
make  no  apology  for  inserting  it  here. 

"  The  king  "  he  says,  "  is  yoang  in  years, 
vigoroas  in  ali  manly  exercises,  of  a  striking 
countenance,  peculiarly  polite  and  engaging 
when  pleased,  and  mostly  displaying  great  tact 
and  delicacy.  He  is  persuaded  that  he  is  des- 
tined to  restore  the  glories  of  the  Ethiopian 
empire,  and  to  achieve  great  conquests.  Of 
untiring  energy,  both  mental  and  bodily,  his 
personal  and  moral  daring  are  boundless.  The 
latter  is  well  proved  by  his  severity  towards  his 
soldiers,  even  when  these  are  pressed  by  hun- 
ger, are  mutinous,  and  he  is  in  front  of  a  pow- 
erful foe ;  more  so  even  by  his  pressing  reforms 
on  a  country  so  little  used  to  any  yoke,  whilst 
engaged  in  unceasing  hostilities,  and  his  sup- 
pression of  the  power  of  the  great  feudal  chiefs, 
at  a  moment  when  any  inferior  man  would 
have  sought  to  conciliate  them  as  the  stepping- 
stones  to  empire. 

"  When  aroused,  his  wrath  is  terrible,  and 
all  tremble ;  but  at  all  moments  he  possesses  a 
perfect  self-command.  Indefatigable  in  busi- 
ness, he  takes  little  repose  night  or  day ;  his 
ideas  and  language  are  clear  and  precise ;  hesi- 
tation is  not  known  to  him  ;  and  he  has  neither 
councillors  nor  go-betweens.  He  is  fond  of 
splendor,  and  receives  in  state  even  on  a  cam- 
paign. He  is  unsparing  in  punishment — very 
necessary  to  restrain  disorder,  and  to  restore 
order  in  such  a  wilderness  as  Abyssinia.    He 
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salutes  his  meanest  subjects  with  courtesy ;  is 
sincerely  though  often  mistakenly  religious, 
and  will  acknowledge  a  fault  committed  to- 
wards his  poorest  follower  in  a  moment  of 
passion,  with  sincerity  and  grace. 

"  He  is  generous  to  excess,  and  fVee  from  all 
cupidity,  regarding  nothing  with  pleasure  or 
desire  but  munitions  of  war  for  his  soldiers. 
He  has  hitherto  exercised  the  utmost  clemency 
towards  the  yanquished,  treating  them  rather 
as  his  friends  than  his  enemies.  His  faith  is 
signal.  *  Without  Christ,*  he  says,  *  I  am  noth- 
ing. If  He  has  destined  me  to  purify  and  re- 
form this  distracted  kingdom,  with  His  aid, 
who  shall  stay  me  ? '  Nay,  sometimes  he  is  on 
the  point  of  not  caring  for  human  assistance  at 
all ;  and  this  is  one  reason  why  he  will  not 
seek  with  much  avidity  for  assistance  from  or 
alliance  with  Europe. 

**  The  worst  points  in  his  character  are  his 
▼iolent  anger  at  times,  his  unyielding  pride  as 
regards  his  kingly  and  divine  right,  and  his 
fanatical  religious  zeaL 

"  He  has  begun  to  reform  even  the  dress  of 
Abyssinia,  all  about  his  person  wearing  large 
flowing  trowsers,  and  upper  and  under  vests, 
instead  of  the  half-naked  costumes  introduced 
by  the  Gallas.  Married  himself  at  the  altar, 
and  strictly  continent,  he  has  ordered  or  per- 
suaded all  who  love  him  to  follow  his  example, 
and  exacts  the  greatest  decency  of  manners 
and  conversation.  This  system  he  hopes  to 
extend  to  all  classes. 

*'He  has  suppressed  the  slave-trade  in  all 
its  phases,  save  that  the  slaves  already  bought 
may  be  sold  to  such  Christians  as  shall  buy 
them  for  charity.  Setting  the  example,  ho 
pays  to  the  Musselman  dealers  what  price  they 
please  to  ask  for  the  slaves  they  bring  to  him, 
and  then  baptizes  them. 

*'Ue  has  abolished  the  barbarous  practice 
of  delivering  over  murderers  to  the  relatives 
of  the  deceased,  handing  over  offenders,  in 
public,  to  his  own  executioners,  to  be  shot  or 
decapitated. 

'*  The  arduous  task  of  breaking  the  power 
of  the  great  feudal  chiefs — a  task  achieved  in 
Europe  only  during  the  reign  of  many  con- 
secutive kings— he  has  commenced  by  chain- 
ing almost  all  who  were  dangerous,  avowing 
his  intention  of  liberating  them  when  his  power 
shall  be  consolidated.  He  has  placed  the  sol- 
diers of  the  different  provinces  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  own  trusty  followers,  to  whom  be 
has  given  high  titles,  but  no  power  to  judge  or 
punish ;  thus,  in  fact,  creating  generals  in  place 
of  feudal  chieftains  more  proud  of  their  birth 
than  of  their  monarch,  and  organizing  a  new 
nobility,  a  legion  of  honor  dependent  on  him- 
self, and  chosen  specially  for  their  daring  and 
fidelity." 

This  sketch  was  written  many  years 
ago,  but  it  shows  that  the  man  who 


could  call  out  so  much  enthusiast 
be  no  conmion  character.  It  is 
ble,  however,  that  his  good  q 
haye  faded  since  that  time,  and  t 
darker  traits  have  been  gain! 
ascendant. 

It  was  in  1855  that  the  youi 
peror  of  the  now  united  AbyssL 
crowned,  and  every  thing  promts 
for  his  sway.  He  was  strongly  o 
to  all  Mahometans,  and  as  s 
drawn  to  Europeans.  Indeed,  ii 
too  much  to  say,  that  if  his  firs 
to  Queen  Victoria,  in  1862,  had  n 
contemptuously  passed  over  in 
his  desire  for  an  alUance  with  ti 
lish,  as  well  as  with  the  Fren 
Russian  powers,  would  have 
results  diametrically  opposed  t< 
which  have  taken  place.  Prev 
Theodore's  time — indeed  as  e 
1849 — negotiations  were  open< 
tween  England  and  Abyssinia,  b 
led  to  few  results ;  and  it  was  onl 
the  powerful  mind  of  the  young 
took  hold  of  the  matter,  that  it 
to  assume  moment.  Yet  his  mai 
going  to  work  was  wholly  wror 
knew  the  greatness  of  the  Ei 
powers  only  partially;  at  any  i 
overrated  his  own,  and  in  wri 
Queen  Victoria,  in  1862,  his  la 
was  so  strongly  steeped  in  orient 
gance  as  to  make  him  the  jes 
Europe.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  over 
in  America  at  least,  that  the  i 
which  TTheodore  conmiitted  w 
greater  than  Victoria's,  in  not  re 
He  overrated  himself,  his  kin^ 
portance,  and  the  relation  of  Al 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  He 
the  want  of  travel,  and  of  that 
which  lets  men  see  the  perspe< 
national  importance.  And  it  w 
natural.  How  should  he,  a 
educated  African  prince,- know 
He  saw  that  the  arts  of  Englan 
good,  and  that  her  manufactur 
very  desirable,  but  he  could  no 
the  weight  of  her  gloved  hand, 
power  of  her  armaments.  It  h; 
stated  in  a  prominent  American , 
that  he  went  so  far  as  to  propos 
of  marriage  to  Queen  Victoria,  1 
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is  not  trae ;  he  simply  desired  to  open 
channels  of  diplomatic  and  commercial 
intercourse.  His  letter,  wMcli  was  writ- 
ten in  his  own  hand,  was  unanswered, 
and  in  his  rage  at  this  slight  he  began 
his  acts  of  cruelty. 

It  was  not  till  a  year  after  Theodore 
had  despatched  his  letter  to  the  English 
Queen,  and  to  Napoleon,  that  he  went 
SO  far  as  to  throw  Colonel  Cameron,  the 
newly-appointed  representative  of  the 
British  government,  into  prison,  and  to 
keep  him  there  chained  to  an  Abyssin- 
ian soldier ;  but  in  the  very  smnmer  of 
186d,  while  waiting  for  his  answer,  his 
cruel  treatment  of  Europeans  began. 
His  temper  broke  out  most  bitterly 
upon  Bev.  Mr.  Stern,  a  German-English 
missionary,  and  two  servants  who  had 
tried  to  act  as  interpreters  between  him- 
self and  the  English.  All  three  of  these 
he  caused  to  be  whipped  severely — ^in- 
deed,  so  cruelly  that  the  two  servants 
died  of  their  stripes  the  next  day. 
From  that  time  on  the  lives  of  all 
Europeans  were  manifestly  at  the  mercy 
of  the  fierce  Emperor.  All  accounts 
agree,  that  when  his  anger  was  kindled, 
his  wrath  was  truly  volcanic.  At  the 
time  when  Mr.  Stem  just  escaped  being 
flogged  to  death,  Theodore  was  seated 
upon  a  rock  a  few  feet  ofE^  his  mouth 
foaming,  his  eyes  glaring,  a  spear 
clutched  nervously  in  his  hand,  and  his 
whole  aspect  that  of  a  madman.  No 
language  can  surpass  the  energetic 
terms  with  which  he  is  painted  by 
those  who  were  then  the  objects  of  his 
riolence  and  his  anger.  Yet  there  was 
a  certain  dim  fear  Of  the  consequences 
eren  then  hanging  over  him ;  for  while 
the  two  servants  were  being  flogged  to 
death  for  their  want  of  skill  in  inter- 
preting, Mr.  Stern  bit  his  thumb  (a  sign 
in  Abyssinia  that  revenge  will  one  day 
be  exacted)  ;  and  Theodore,  although 
raring  with  anger,  did  not  dare  to  put 
the  worthy  though  outraged  missionary 
to  death.  So,  too,  through  all  these 
long  years  of  captivity,  from  1863  to 
1888,  amid  all  the  privations,  the  deg- 
ntdations,  the  anxieties,  the  frequent 
removals,  the  scourgings,  which  the 
captives  have  been  subjected  to,  no  one 


has  been  killed  excepting  the  two  in- 
terpreters already  mentioned. 

After  Colonel  Cameron,  the  English 
Consul,  had  been  two  years  a  prisoner 
at  Magdala,  the  centnd  and  chief  for- 
tress town  of  Abyssinia,  the  British 
Government  sent  Mr.  Rassam,  an  Asiatic 
by  birth,  although  then  one  of  its  em- 
ploy^ at  Aden,  to  endeavor  to  procure 
the  release  of  Colonel  Cameron  and  the 
missionaries.  At  that  time,  however, 
the  mission  was  thought  to  be  a  hope- 
less one,  for  it  was  supposed  that  Theo- 
dore had  a  large  and  united  army  at  his 
command,  and  it  was  supposed  that  his 
temper  was  so  violent,  that,  should  the 
British  (Government  talk  sternly  and 
threaten  him,  he  would  immediately 
kill  the  prisoners  and  defy  the  English 
arms.  Happily  the  English  Minister, 
Lord  Bussell,  had  sent  a  note  in  the 
name  of  the  Queen,  and  the  French 
Premier,  Druyn  de  I'Huys,  had  done  the 
same  in  the  name  of  Napoleon ;  but 
these  did  not  wholly  mend  the  matter. 
Mr.  Rassam  remained  at  Massonah,  a 
Turkish  port  on  the  Bed  Sea,  four 
hundred  miles  from  Magdala,  for  more 
than  a  year,  waiting  for  permission  to 
go  up  into  the  interior ;  and  when,  at 
last,  that  permission  was  granted,  Mr. 
Bassam  was  not  allowed  to  take  the 
direct  route,  but  was  compelled  to  make 
a  detour  of  over  two  hundred  miles. 
He  enjoyed  a  gracious  reception,  how- 
ever, and  supposed  that  he  should  have 
no  (^flculty  in  accomplishing  the  object 
of  his  mission.  He  did,  indeed,  receive 
a  distinct  promise  from  Theodore  that 
Colonel  Cameron  and  all  the  other  pris- 
oners should  be  released,  but  it  was 
soon  withdrawn  under  the  frivolous 
pretext  that  Theodore  was  fearing  a 
combined  Turkish  and  English  inva- 
sion, and  the  captivity  was  prolonged. 
A  Mr.  Flad,  one  of  the  missionaries,  was 
sent  to  England  with  a  second  letter  to 
the  Queen,  beginning  in  this  style :  "  In 
the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost.  From  God's  slave  and  His 
created  being,  the  son  of  David,  the 
son  of  Solomon,  Theodore,"  &c.  It  was 
no  less  arrogant  in  its  demands  than 
the  first,  and  was  calculated  to  throw 
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the  English  nation  into  a  perfect  fer- 
ment. And,  indeed,  it  did  do  this; 
and  from  that  time  the  English  mind 
was  as  firmly  and  fixedly  made  up  that 
there  must  be  a  war  with  this  double- 
dealing,  yituperatiye,  England-despis- 
ing Theodore,  as  was  the  mind  of  the 
North,  after  the  assault  on  Sumter,  that 
there  must  be  war  with  the  South. 
True,  it  was  thought  very  doubtful 
what  the  issue  might  be:  many  sup- 
posed that  it  would  be  the  most  im- 
practicable contest  on  which  England 
ever  entered.  Those  great  Abyssinian 
mountains  would  afford  perfect  im- 
punity to  the  barbarian  Emperor  and 
his  hordes ;  there  was  a  desert  march 
of  four  hundred  miles  from  Massonah 
on  the  Red  Sea,  to  Magdala,  and  the 
odds  were,  on  the  whole,  awful.  There 
could  no  pecuniary  or  commercial  ad- 
vantage come  out  of  it,  people  said,  yet 
it  must  be  attempted.  Two  English 
consuls  were  then  detained  as  captives — 
Colonel  Cameron  and  Mr.  Kassam — and 
the  British  Lion  was  not  the  animal  to 
stand  quietly  by  and  see  itself  defied 
and  derided  by  a  barbarous  mountain- 
chief,  with  however  large  an  army 
under  his  control.  Yet,  the  more  that 
was  learned  about  Theodore,  gave  the 
English  confidence  and  assurance.  It 
was  certain  that  his  army,  ten  years 
before  so  strong,  was  completely  de- 
moralized; indeed,  it  was  conjectured 
that  only  a  few  thousand  men  could  be 
relied  upon  as  loyal.  His  guns  and 
munitions  were  old-fashioned  and  clum- 
sy, his  fortifications  not  at  all  adapted 
to  resist  the  assault  of  modem  weapons. 
It  was  known,  indeed,  that  he  was  cun- 
ning and  unscrupulous,  but  he  might 
be  at  any  time  at  the  mercy  of  his  pas- 
sions, and  be  hurried  into  hasty  and  ill- 
advised  action.  The  mountain-passes 
might  perhaps  be  found  as  accessible  to 
Europeans  as  to  Abyssinians;  and,  in- 
deed, it  is  now  known  that  no  barba- 
rians can  compete,  either  in  endurance 
or  in  daring,  with  well-equipped  and 
well-trained  men  of  civilized  lands. 

It  was  only  in  last  year  (1867)  that 
the  English  Government  sent  Theodore 
its  ultimatum,  and  concluded  to  risk 


every  thing  to  save  its  honor  and  the 
livesof  its  subjects.  It  has  always  been 
one  of  the  most  creditable  features  of 
British  history,  that  no  man,  owing  al- 
legiance to  the  English  crown,  has  eyer 
appealed  to  the  throne  in  vain  where 
the  majesty  of  the  British  nation  has 
been  assaulted  in  him.  Word  was  sent 
to  the  treacherous  Theodore  that  three 
months  would  be  given  him  to  return 
the  prisoners,  and  that,  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  should  they  not  be  forthcom- 
ing, war  would  be  proclaimed  against 
him.  The  African  monarch  defied  the 
threat,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1867  an 
English  army,  composed  of  about  10,- 
000  men,  under  the  conunand  of  Gen- 
eral Robert  Napier,  landed  at  Mas- 
sonah, and  began  the  march  to  Mag- 
dala. Their  journey  across  the  desert 
was  slow  and  painful,  and  the  threaten- 
ed want  of  water  proved  a  fearftd  trial 
and  scourge.  Fortunately,  the  American 
method  of  boring  Artesian  wells  re- 
lieved this  diflSculty,  and  saved  the 
army  from  death  by  thirst.  The  way 
was  long — not  far  from  three  hundred 
miles.  The  army  travelled  with  large 
numbers  of  mules  and  horses,  to  draw 
the  heavy  guns  and  the  great  baggage- 
wagons  ;  and  numerous  droves  of  cattle 
also  accompanied  the  troops,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  them  with  meat 
Water  was  therefore  a  prime  necessity ; 
and,  thanks  to  American  skill  and 
enterprise,  it  was  gained  by  piercing 
deep  below  the  desert  surface. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  in  these  pages 
the  story  of  that  march.  The  result  is 
familiar  in  all  minds.  The  conquest  of 
Magdala  on  Qood  Friday  of  this  year, 
the  death  of  Theodore  bravely  fighting 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  the  recovery  of 
all  the  English  captives,  are  things  of 
yesterday,  and  all  know  how  triumph- 
antly the  English  army  triumphed  over 
all  obstacles,  and  made  itself  master  of 
Abyssinia.  What  may  in  the  future 
grow  out  of  this  conquest,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conjecture.  The  country  is  rich 
in  just  those  things  which  not  England 
alone,  but  the  civilized  world,  want — 
ivory,  hides,  and  valuable  woods ;  while 
the  adjacent  lands  in  the  west  produce 
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a  very  fine  quality  of  cotton.  Indeed, 
it  needs  nothing  more  than  the  last 
book  of  Baker's  to  show  that  the  mas- 
tery of  that  healthful,  romantic,  rich, 
and  productive  tract  must  open  to 
Englishmen  a  field  for  great  business 
enterprise.  It  cannot  be  confounded 
for  an  instant  with  those  sickly  and 
dreary  regions  visited  by  Speke  and 
Baker,  further  south,  the  great  Lake 
country,  a  country  wholly  repulsive. 
The  Abyssinian  highlands  areiis  attract- 
ive as  the  Lake  district  is  uninviting. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted,  that  in 
the  future  there  will  be  two  leading 
routes  for  reaching  Abyssinia — one  by 
way  of  Massonah,  the  other  the  one 
taken  by  Baker,  and  leading  through 
Cassala.  Indeed,  this  great  explorer 
was  strenuous  in  his  advice  that  the 
British  army  should  take  this  course. 
He  pointed  out  the  great  danger  to  be 
apprehended  by  approaching  from  the 
east,  in  the  want  of  water ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  Artesian  wells,  the 
disr^^ard  of  Baker's  advice  would  have 
been  fatal  to  the  whole  army.  All 
things  taken  into  account,  however,  I 
sm  inclined  to  think  that  the  route  by 
Massonah  will  henceforth  be  regarded 
as  the  most  available,  so  close  and  easy 
are  the  connections  between  this  port, 
Soez,  Aden,  and  Bombay.  Massonah  is 
ander  Turkish  control,  and  has  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  the  empire  of 
Abyssinia. 

Dr.  Blanc,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Ras- 
aam  on  his  mission,  has  written  an 
agreeable  sketch  of  his  life  in  Abyssinia, 
which  contains  the  best  account  of  the 
physical  character  of  that  country  that 
I  have  seen.  I  am  constrained  to  con- 
dense it  for  thede  pages,  as  it  has  seen 
the  light  only  in  England,  and  is  not 
tikely  to  be  printed  in  the  United 
States: 

**  Abyssinia,  the  only  Christian  kingdom  in 
Africa,  is  situated  between  9*  and  16*  N.  lat, 
S<*  E.  long,  and  the  Red  Sea.  The  general 
ttpectof  the  country  is  one  of  high  plateaux, 
Kperated  by  narrow  and  deep  valleys.  The 
ptOTinoes  bordering  on  the  Tana  (Tsana)  Sea 


offer  an  exception  to  the  rule ;  they  present 
large  and  undulating  plains,  intersected  by 
high  hills ;  but  we  find  nowhere  that  common 
character  of  the  land,  deep  chasms  separating 
from  one  another  precipitous  flat  plateaux. 

"  With  the  exception  of  Taranta,  Lalalmon, 
and  some  peaks  in  Shoa,  Lasta,  Ac.,  that  tower 
to  a  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  elevation  of  the 
plateaux  averages  between  seven  and  nine 
thousand  feet.  The  basin  of  the  Tana  Sea  is 
somewhat  lower,  computed  at  six  thousand 
feet,  but  the  land  shelves  rapidly  to  the  higher 
altitude,  and  a  few  miles  from  the  lake  seven 
to  eight  thousand  feet  are  attained. 

"Abyssinia  by  giving  birth  to  the  Blue 
Nile,  made  that  country  at  all  times  the  long- 
ing ambition  of  travellers.  Bruce  had  the  first 
glory  of  ascertaining  its  source,  surmised  only 
before  him.  The  source  of  the  Blue  Nile  is  at 
Gojam,  and  issues  at  an  elevation  of  ten  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  flows 
at  first  north,  towards  the  Tana  Sea  where  it  is 
greatly  increased ;  it  again  issues  at  the  south- 
east extremity  of  that  reservoir,  circumvallates 
the  province  of  Gojam,  again  to  flow  towards 
the  north.  The  other  most  important  rivers 
of  Abyssinia  arc  the  Takazze,  the  Bashilo,  the 
Djidda,  and  the  Gumodge— all  affluents  of  the 
Blue  Nile.  The  principal  lakes  are  Tana 
(Tzana)  in  Dembra,  and  Uaik. 

**  Apart  from  Gondar,  Adowa,  and  Kourata, 
there  are  but  few  towns  of  any  importance. 
Abyssinians  prefer  small  villages  situated  near 
their  fields  and  cattle  to  any  of  the  advantages 
of  towns.  Gondar  is  no  more ;  Adowa  I  have 
not  seen ;  hut  if  we  take  Kourata  as  a  sample, 
we  must  acknowledge  that  they  have  not  much 
to  attract  Apart  from  a  dozen  stone  bouses, 
the  dwellings  of  the  citizens  differ  in  no  mark- 
ed respect  from  those  of  the  peasants.  The 
same  circular  hut,  with  mud-walls  and  thatch- 
ed roof,  is  common  to  both.  The  traveller,  even 
favored  with  the  hospitality  of  the  wealthiest, 
will  soon  bid  farewell  to  his  well-meaning  host, 
and  seek  elsewhere  for  fresh  air  and  rest." 

But  we  need  not  cite  further;  ere 
long  we  shall  have  a  flood  of  Abyssinia 
literature  upon  us,  and  the  sketches 
which  the  English  campaign  elicited 
will  doubtless — in  quantity,  and  per- 
haps in  quality — cause  all  that  we  have 
at  present  to  lose  their  lustre.  Yet  it  is 
a  romantic  country,  and  it  will  be  long 
before  it  will  wholly  lose  the  romance 
which  Bruce  long  ago  threw  over  it, 
and  which  Theodore  has  so  prosperous- 
ly continued  down  to  our  day. 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  BOURBON  STORY. 

3  Obmt.  Here  oomee  the  Lady  Paulina's  steward ;  ho  can  doliTer  70a  more.  Bow  goes  it  now,  sir? 
this  news  which  is  called  true,  is  so  like  an  old  tale,  that  the  Terity  of  it  is  in  strong  suspicion.  Has 
the  king  found  his  heir  7 

3  Qext.  Moflt  true ;  if  erer  truth  were  pregnant  by  circumstance ;  that,  which  70a  hear,  you'll 
swear  you  see,  there  is  such  unity  in  the  prooiiL  The  mantle  of  Queen  Uennione :— her  jew^  about 
the  neck  of  it :— the  letters  of  Antigonus,  fbund  with  it,  which  they  know  to  be  his  character :— the 
majesty  of  the  creature,  in  resemblance  of  the  mother:— the  affection  of  nobleness,  which  nature  shows 
above  her  (bis)  breeding,  and  many  other  oridenoes,  prodatm  her  (him),  with  all  certainty  to  be  the 
king's  daughter  (son).  #  Wivran's  Talk,  Act  Y,  Scene  2. 


We  shall  none  of  us  forget  soon  the 
impression  produced  on  the  public  mind 
by  the  article  in  Putnam^a  Monthly^  of 
February,  '53,  on  the  claims  of  the  Rev. 
Eleazar  Williams  to  be  regarded  as  the 
Dauphin  of  France,  followed,  as  the 
article  was,  by  others  with  further 
proof.  It  was  an  interest  which  did 
not  have  to  reach  its  height  through 
gradual  periods  of  growth.  It  sprang 
forth  Minenra-like,  and  secured  itself 
at  once  a  prominent  place  in  the  news- 
papers, and  among  the  current  topics  of 
conversation.  In  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try the  question,  "  Have  we  a  Bourbon 
among  us  ?  "  divided  the  community ; 
and  there  were  few  intelligent  persons 
who  did  not  range  themselves  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  The  interest  was 
probably  due  to  several  causes.  France 
was  just  then  drawing  the  world's 
attention  to  herself  by  re-establishing 
the  empire  under  Napoleon  III.,  while 
the  Count  of  Chambord  was  protesting 
in  behalf  of  his  legitimate  Bourbon 
claims.  Then,  the  matter  had  just 
enough  raciness  in  it  to  make  us  keenly 
interested  in  what  was  to  us  only  a 
curious  historical  problem.  Probably 
we  should  have  weighed  our  decision 
more  carefully,  and  tested  more  anxious- 
ly the  grounds  on  which  it  was  formed, 
had  it  involved  a  change  of  rulers  for 
ourselves.  Then,  part  of  the  interest 
was  due  to  Mr.  Hanson's  clover  and 
evidently  honest  advocacy ;  and  part  to 
the  contrast  between  the  manner  of  Mr. 
Williams'  previous  life,  and  the  position 
to  which,  if  the  claims  were  true,  he 
was  entitled,  and  out  of  which  ho  had 
long  been  defrauded. 


But  great  as  the  interest  was,  it  sub- 
sided, after  a  little  while,  as  quickly  as 
it  arose.  For  a  time  the  newspaper 
paragraphists  thought  it  worth  their 
while  to  chronicle  the  movements  of 
Mr.  Williams;  ladies  sought  an  intro- 
duction to  his  royal  presence ;  curiosity- 
hunters  begged  his  autograph.  But, 
for  some  time  before  Mr.  Williams' 
death,  ten  yeas  ago,  and  ever  since, 
there  has  been  a  profound  indifference 
as  to  the  whole  subject.  Nor  was  this 
surprising,  because  nothing  arose  to 
feed  or  prolong  the  interest;  and  in 
this  country  every  thing  must  go  to  the 
wall  that  does  not  press  itself  .before 
the  public  eye.  And  yet  we  c^an  hardly 
believe — so  utterly  careless  are  we  now 
as  to  the  merits  or  issue  of  the  question, 
so  vague  have  bec-ome  our  impressioDS 
of  the  points  which  Mr.  Hanson  so  tell- 
ingly made — that,  besides  creating  so 
deep  and  general  an  interest  in  this 
country  and  even  in  Europe,  besides 
securing  the  adhesion  of  men  of  calm 
judgment  and  profound  historical  acu- 
men, such,  for  instance,  as  the  late  Hem. 
John  C.  Spencer,  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks,  and 
Dr.  Francis ;  besides  all  this,  the  matter 
was  made  the  subject  of  diplomatic 
communications  between  foreign  minis- 
ters here  and  their  governments  abroad. 

And,  of  course,  whatever  truth  there 
was  in  the  claim,  the  subsequent  silence 
has  made  nothing  against  it.  If  tiie 
considerations  put  forth  by  Mr.  Williams 
were  valid,  they  are  as  true  now  as 
when  he  was  a  nameless  Indian  mission- 
ary in  the  West.  But  kings,  like  the 
gods,  play  with  loaded  dice ;  the  pos- 
sessors of  power  (^n  smile  compassion- 
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ately  on  those  who  fulminate  feebly 
their  protests  and  claims.  And  if  in 
Mr.  Williams  the  last  of  the  elder  line 
of  the  ancient  Bourbon  race  expired,  it 
adds  but  one  more  to  the  already  long 
list  of  lost  princes  who  have  died  in 
obscurity  and  poverty. 

After  the  lapse  of  so  many  years  since 
his  death,  circumstances  recently  threw 
into  our  hands  his  papers,  which  had 
lain  in  the  meantime  in  the  house  in 
Hogansburgh  whefe  he  died.  And 
while  they  may  not  do  much  to  confirm 
his  royal  claims,  they  cast  many  side 
lights  upon  a  history  which  is  strange 
and  interesting.  The  papers  filled  six 
or  eight  cases,  and  had  been  kept  with 
admirable  care ;  and  besides  including  a 
Journal  of  a  larger  part  of  his  life,  and 
copies  of  all  his  letters  apparently,  Air- 
nished  such  copious  memoranda  as 
would  enable  one  to  gain  a  clear  view 
of  his  interior  life  and  opinions. 

The  disputed  period  of  his  life  is  that 
previous  to  his  fifteenth  year,  when,  in 
the  year  1800,  he,  with  his  reputed 
brother,  was  brought  from  Canada  to 
Massachusetts  to  be  educated.  The 
usual  version  of  his  history  is  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Thomas  Williams,  who 
was  the  grandson  of  Eunice  Williams, 
the  "Fair  Captive,"  who,  with  her 
father,  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  was 
carried  prisoner  to  Canada  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Deerfield  in  1704,  and  who  mar- 
ried an  Indian,  and  spent  the  rest  of  her 
life  in  Canada.  Mr.  Hanson,  in  his 
Work, "  The  Lost  Prince,"  has  elaborated 
to  a  larger  extent  than  it  would  be 
interesting  to  follow  him  the  probabili- 
ties of  Mr.  Williams'  identity  with  the 
Dauphin,  Louis  Charles,  the  son  of 
Louis  XVL,  who  had  been  supposed  to 
have  died  in  the  Temple  in  1795. 

While  there  have  ever  been  doubts 
han^g  about  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  child  that  died  in  the 
Temple  was  indeed  the  Dauphin,  or 
whether  the  Dauphin  was  conveyed 
away,  and  a  moribund  child  put  in  his 
place ;  the  records  of  the  Temple  have 
inch  an  apparent  completeness  and 
force  as  to  establish  as  firmly  as  any 
ordinary  matter  of  history  is  established. 


the  likelihood  that  the  Dauphin  died  in 
1796.  Still  there  are  facts,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  issue  of  police  orders  for  the 
watching  of  the  frontiers  immediately 
after  the  reported  death  of  the  Dauphin, 
for  the  stopping  of  suspected  persons, 
and  the  actual  arrest  of  one  person 
thought  to  be  the  Prince ;  the  absence 
of  the  Dauphin's  name  in  the  funeral 
solemnities  of  the  Royal  Family  at  the 
Restoration;  and  the  evident  unwill- 
ingness of  the  government  to  accord  an 
investigation,  although  desired,  into  the 
claims  of  the  pretender  Naundorff ;  all 
of  which  cast  an  uncertainty  over  the 
matter,  and  seem  to  invite  the  inquiry 
whether  the  Dauphin  really  did  die  in 
1795,  and  then,  whether  Mr.  Williams 
might  not  have  been  the  Dauphin. 
There  is  enough  doubt  to  give  zest  to 
the  investigation.  An  article  in  the 
Philadelphia  Aurora^  of  October  29, 
1811,  states  that  a  curious  rumor  was 
afioat  in  England,  that  the  Dauphin 
was  alive,  and  that  a  person  had  lately 
arrived  in  that  country  who  knew  where 
he  resided,  and  had  communicated  the 
same  to  the  government.  The  former 
servant  of  the  Duchess  d'Angoul^me  in 
1853,  in  New  Orleans,  testified  also  that 
her  mistress  at  about  the  same  time 
believed  her  brother  to  be  alive. 

Now,  supposing  that  the  Dauphin 
was  rescued  from  the  Temple  in  1795,  is 
there  any  evidence  that  Mr.  Williams 
and  the  Dauphin  were  the  same  person  ? 
If  the  claim  was  false,  Mr.  Williams  was 
a  half-breed  Indian ;  and  the  deception, 
which  was  so  clever  as  to  enlist  the 
earnest  support  of  many  good  scholars, 
and  proficients  in  the  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  was  doubly  remarkable, 
in  view  of  the  antecedents  of  its  origi- 
nator. 

The  fact  of  the  European  type  of 
countenance  which  Mr.  Williams  had, 
does  not  conclude  the  matter ;  because, 
if  he  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Williams, 
he  would  have  had  a  large  proportion 
of  white  blood  in  his  veins.  His  great 
grandmother  Eunice  married  an  Indian; 
but  her  daughter  married  an  English- 
man; and  it  was  that  daughter's  son 
who  was  the  father  of  Eleazar.    It  was 
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entirely  possible,  therefore,  on  any 
theory,  that  he  should  have  had  Cau- 
casian features.  And  yet  he  undoubted- 
ly did  resemble  in  many  of  his  features 
the  Bourbon  family.  Not  to  mention 
the  strong  testimony  of  Dr.  Francis  and 
the  artist  Fagnani,  there  is  a  letter 
among  his  papers  from  Mr.  Thos.  H. 
White,  of  Philadelphia,  from  which  the 
following  is  an  extract : 

There  is  residing  in  Burlington,  New  Jer- 
sey, a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends,  Ste- 
phen Grelet;  he  was  formerly  an  officer  hi 
the  French  service ;  has  seen  Louis  XYI.  On 
being  shown  your  likeness,  without  being  told 
who  it  was  taken  for,  and  asked  merely  if  it 
resembled  any  one  whom  be  knew,  be  replied, 
**  I  see  no  likeness  in  it  to  any  one  but  Louis 
XVI." 

And  the  coincidence  of  the  fact,  and 
the  position  of  the  cicatrized  and  scrofu- 
lous scars  on  the  body  of  the  Dauphin 
and  of  Mr.  Williams,  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance. 

Two  tests  of  the  genuineness  of  hjs 
claims  occurred  to  every  one,  when  he 
put  forth  his  pretensions :  the  testimony 
of  his  mother,  and  the  evidence  of  his 
own  memory.  His  mother,  of  course, 
would  know  whether  Eleazar  was  her 
son  or  not.  But  she  was  an  Indian,  and 
did  not  understand  English,  and  so 
could  only  be  approached  through  an 
interpreter.  Mr.  Williams  said  that,  as 
she  was  a  Roman  Catholic  and  he  a 
Protestant,  the  priests  had  induced  her, 
from  consideration  for  the  Churches 
interests,  to  be  silent  on  the  subject, 
that  she  would  give  no  answer  what- 
ever to  questions  concerning  Eleazar. 
Somewhat  later,  however,  in  the  midst 
of  the  discussions  concerning  his  claims, 
an  affidavit  appeared  signed  by  his 
mother  declaring  positively  that  Elea- 
zar was  her  son,  and  that  the  scars  on 
his  knees  came  from  sores  which  he 
brought  home  with  hi(n  from  school. 
Still  later  another  affidavit  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams appeared,  contradicting  much  of 
the  former  affidavit,  and  in  which  Elea- 
zar is  mentioned  indirectly  as  her 
adopts  son.  In  giving  this  affidavit 
Mr.  Hanson  makes  no  mention  of  Mr. 
Williams'  connection  with  it,  but  says 
that  it  was  uttered  freely  by  Mrs.  Wil- 


liams in  Mohawk,  and  afterward  trans- 
lated into  English.  What  surprised  us, 
therefore,  in  looking  over  the  papers  was 
to  find  several  memoranda  in  Mr.  Wil- 
liams' handwriting  in  English,  which 
showed  that  the  affidavit  had  really 
been  composed  by  him.  There  were 
rough  copies  containing  erasures  and 
interlineations,  showing  how  the  affida- 
vit had  been  made  up,  and  all  indica- 
ting an  apparent  purpose  to  steal  the 
desired  avowal  of  Ms  adoption  from  his 
mother,  without  making  too  broad  an 
issue.  In  order,  therefore,  to  get  at  the 
truth  of  the  matter,  we  wrote  to  the 
Justice  before  whom  both  of  the  affida- 
vits were  sworn,  and  desired  him  to 
relate  the  circumstances,  as  he  remem- 
bered them.  His  answer  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  first  aflfadavit  was  made  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances.  Rev.  Mr.  Marconz  of 
St  Regis  came  to  my  office  at  the  time  the 
affadavit  is  dated,  and  said  that  he  bad  been 
requested  by  the  editor  of  some  French  paper, 
published  in  New  York,  to  ascertain  from  the 
mother  of  Mr.  Williams  whether  there  was  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  Eleazar  was  not  her  son. 
Mrs.  Williams  accompanied  Mr.  Marcoux,  and 
I  think  one  or  two  other  persons.  Mr.  Mar- 
coux acted  as  interpreter.  Mrs.  Williams  did 
not  apeak  or  understand  English.  The  affift- 
davit  was  drafted  by  me,  and  so  far  as  I  could 
judge  by  the  little  knowledge  I  hare  of  the  In- 
dian language,  she  was  truly  and  correctly  in* 
terpreted,  and  spoke  in  that  afiadarit  as  sh* 
wished  to  be  understood.  The  second  aifis- 
daTit  was  taken  at  the  hotel,  Mr.  Williams  and 
another  gentleman  with  Antoine  Barrow,  the 
interpreter,  being  present  I  had  no  particu- 
lar knowledge  of  the  matter  until  called  in  to 
take  the  affadavit,  when  I  found  the  parties 
above  named,  with  Mrs.  Williams,  in  the  room, 
and  a  discussion  going  on  between  Mr.  Wil- 
liams and  Barrow  about  the  meaning  of  an 
Indian  word  which  was  to  make  the  mother 
say  that  he  was  adopted.  I  took  the  affadavit 
made  by  Mrs.  Williams,  but  I  never  thought 
that  she  intended  to  say  that  Eleazar  was  an 
adopted  son,  but  she  seemed  very  much  sur- 
prised that  he  should  claim  to  be  any  other 
than  her  own  son.  This  was  always  her  an- 
swer, except  in  this  single  instance.  I  have 
never  believed  she  understood  the  word,  or 
intended  to  say  what  she  was  made  to  say  in 
the  last  affadavit  I  think  that  you  will  find 
it  rather  artfully  drawn,  and  that  it  does  not 
present  such  an  appearance  of  truth  and  frank- 
ness as  the  first  Certainly,  if  I  am  mistaken 
in  this  view,  it  was  very  forcibly  impressed  on 
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mjr  mind  bjr  the  eircamstances  under  which 
the  two  affieulavitfl  were  taken. 

It  seems,  therefore,  clear  that  Mrs, 
Williams  desired  to  say  that  Eleazar 
was  her  son.  She  might  or  might  not 
be  uttering  the  truth;  but  such  was 
her  declaration.  It  therefore  fares  badly 
with  Mr.  Williams'  credibility  to  find 
him  writing  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hale 
that  "  his  mother  was  justly  indignant 
at  the  statement "  (that  Eleazar  was  not 
the  son  of  Louis  XVI.,  but  was  her  son), 
^  and  calls  the  utterer  of  it  a  dishonest 
Tillain  and  a  liar,  to  invent  such  a  false 
tale  as  coming  from  her." 

It  is,  however,  true  that  Eleazar's 
name  does  not  appear  among  those  of 
the  other  children  of  Thomas  Williams 
on  the  baptismal  register  at  Caughna- 
waga.  This  is  certainly  surprisuig,  con- 
sidering the  carefulness  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  matter  of  the  baptism 
of  their  children.  The  names  of  all  the 
other  children  are  there  except  Eleazar's. 
The,  perhaps  insufficient,  reason  for  the 
omission,  given  by  the  mother  and  the 
Iciest,  was  that  the  child  was  weakly, 
and  was  baptized  privately,  and,  in 
consequence,  no  record  was  kept.  But 
the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Williams  to 
Mr.  Hanson,  that  "the  births  of  the 
children  follow  so  closely  upon  each 
other  in  regular  intervals  of  two  years 
each,  that  it  does  not  seem  naturally 
possible  I  could  have  been  her  child,"  is 
hardly  borne  out  by  the  record.  Mrs. 
Williams  says  that  Eleazar  was  her 
fourth  child;  and  the  births  follow, 
according  to  the  baptismal  register,  at 
these  intervals;  1780,  1781, 1786,  1791, 
1798,  1796,  1796,  1799,  &c. ;  so  that,  at 
the  time  named  by  Mrs.  Williams,  there 
is  an  unusual  interval,  in  which,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  regularity,  it  is  possible, 
perhaps,  likely,  that  a  child  was  bom. 
The  baptismal  register,  on  the  evidence 
in  which  Mr.  Williams  so  greatly  de- 
pended, is  not,  therefore,  conclusive  in 
his  jfHvor. 

When  appealed  to  as  regards  his 
memory  of  his  early  life,  Mr.  Williams 
aaid  that  his  life,  up  to  within  a  short 
time  before  he  went  to  Massachusetts  in 
1800f  was  to  him  a  blank,  that  a  few 


floating  images  in  his  mind  was  all  that 
he  retained.  The  immediate  cause  of 
the  return  to  him  of  reason  was,  he  said, 
a  fall  into  the  waters  of  Lake  George 
from  a  high  rock  up  to  which  he  had 
clambered.  So  that,  presoming  that 
Mr.  Williams  was  honest,  all  hope  of 
gaining  any  clue  to  the  truth  from  his 
memory  was  at  an  end. 

A  circumstance  is  told  by  Mr.  Han- 
son, on  anonymous  authority,  about  Mr. 
Williams'  education,  which  was  one  of 
those  many  slight,  concurring  incidents 
that  rendered  his  plea  for  Mr.  Williams 
so  apparently  conclusive;  but  which 
an  examination  of  original  documents 
.  proves  to  be  false.  He  says  that,  while 
Eleazar  and  his  reputed  brother  were 
together  in  Massachusetts  being  educa- 
ted, and  while  the  expenses  for  his 
brother's  education  were  altogether  a 
charge  upon  the  benevolent,  part  of  the 
means  for  Eleazar's  support  was  furnish- 
ed from  an  unknown  source.  Now  we 
have  before  us  the  package  of  original 
bills  and  appropriations,  and  no  such 
distinction  is  anywhere  apparent.  It  is 
absolutely  certain  that  Eleazar,  like  his 
brother,  was  educated  wholly  at  the 
charge  of  certain  benevolent  societies  in 
Massachusetts,  with  a  view  to  future 
ministry  among  the  Indians.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  appearance  of  mystery. 
Mr.  Hanson  quotes  the  authority  of  an 
Albany  newspaper  for  the  statement  that 
Mr.  Bleecker  of  that  city  was  the  agent 
for  Mr.  Jourdan,  and  supplied  Thomas 
Williams  with  monqr  for  the  education 
of  the  foreign  boy.  But  I  have  before 
me  the  copy  of  a  communication,  in  Mr. 
Williams'  handwriting,  sent  under  a 
fictitious  name  to  the  Albany  Knicker- 
bocker, which  is  the  origin  of  all  the 
assertions  which  Mr.  Hanson  says  came 
from  an  undoubted  source.  For  all  we 
can  gather  to  the  contrary  they  came 
from  Mr.  Williams'  imagination,  as  no 
authority  whatever  is  referred  to. 

After  completing  his  education  in 
Massachusetts,  and  after  his  participa- 
tion as  ranger  in  the  second  war,  in 
which  he  was  wounded,  Mr.  Williams, 
in  1816,  commenced  his  work  among 
the  Indians  at  Oneida;  and,  five  years 
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Ister,  emigrated  with  a  part  of  the  tribe 
to  Green  Bay,  Wisconsiii,  near  which 
place  he  ooiitiniied  to  reside  until  1850, 
when  he  returned  Eaat 

As  early  as  1832  a  dispoeitioii  appear- 
ed in  Mr.  Williams,  which  continued  to 
manifest  itself  ever  afterwards,  to  en- 
gage in  genealogical  researches.  In  that 
year  he  writes  to  a  relatire  that  he  is 
about  to  prepare  a  life  of  Solomon  Wil- 
lixuns,  and  desires  documents.  In  1845 
he  assisted  in  preparing  a  memoir  of  his 
great  grandmother  Eunice.  In  1848  he 
preached  in  Deerfield  two  commemora- 
tive and  historical  discourses  on  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  John  WiUiams. 

At  this  time,  too,  he  began  to  collect 
accounts  of  Lidian  history,  manners, 
and  traditions.  In  1828  numerous  let- 
ters indicate  that  he  had  become  known 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and 
Hartford  as  an  authority  in  Indian  mat- 
ters. Letters  of  inquiry  from  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Jarvis,  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  Mr.  Cope, 
and  others,  were  answered  with  such 
fhlness  as  to  indicate  that  he  had 
already  made  fair  progress  in  what  he 
afterwards  continued, — inquiries  as  to 
the  labors  of  the  early  French  missiona- 
ries among  the  Indians,  and  the  travels 
and  discoveries  of  La  Salle,  Hennepin 
and  Marquette.  And  at  a  date  no  later 
than  1826  the  following  extract  from 
the  Hampshire  Oaxette  is  found  in  his 
journal,  and  may  indicate  the  drift  of 
his  mind : 

Wbuu  Ixdiaxs.— The  Welsh  have  a  tradi- 
tion that  one  of  their  princes,  by  the  name  of 
Madoc,  sailed  from  Wales  about  the  year  1170, 
with  800  men,  and  never  returned ;  and  some 
authors  imagine  that  they  settled  in  America, 
and  report  that  a  tribe  of  white  Indians,  who 
speak  the  Welsh  language,  now  inhabit  some 
part  of  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
In  December,  1822,  a  gentleman  in  Wales  wrote 
tt  letter  to  Rev.  E.  Chapman,  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can missionaries  stationed  among  the  Osages, 
requesting  information  respecting  a  tribe  of 
Indians  inhabiting  the  Rocky  Mountains,  near 
Santa  Fc,  and  furnished  him  with  a  small  vo- 
cabulary of  Welsh  words,  to  ascertain  whether 
these  Indians  had  any  knowledge  of  the  Welsh 
language.  Mr.  Chapman,  in  his  reply,  states 
that  he  had  been  informed  by  a  party  of  hunt- 
ers that  the  Navajott^  a  singular  people,  live 
in  the  midst  of  the  mountains  northwest  of 


SanU  Fe ;  that  they  cultivate  all  kinds  of  vege- 
tables ;  pooess  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
Ac  ;  do  not  lire  in  villages,  but  on  their  plan- 
tations ;  manufacture  various  articles  of  cloth- 
ing; and  dress  unlike  all  other  Indians.  The 
men  coltivata  the  earth  and  tend  the  flocks, 
and  the  women  attend  to  domestic  affiiin. 
Tbey  have  large  churches,  and  their  own  na- 
tive priest,  and  refuse  to  admit  the  Spanish 
clergy.  Their  weapons  resemble  those  of  the 
ancient  Britons.  Mr.  C.  had  found  no  oppor- 
tunity to  compare  their  language  with  the 
Welsh. 

There  is  very  little  probability,  in  our  opinion, 
that  these  Indians  will  turn  out  to  be  the  de- 
scendanta  of  Madoc  and  his  firiends.  There  is 
no  more  reason  to  suppose  that  they  have  de- 
rived some  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  some 
knowledge  of  Christianity  from  their  neighbors, 
the  Spaniards.— J9amp«Afrtf  GoseUe, 

From  the  time  of  Mr.  Williams'  re- 
moval from  New  York  began  that 
course  which  was  the  bane  of  all  his 
after  life.  He  became  mixed  up  in  the 
temporal  afiG^irs  of  the  Indians,  and  in  a 
short  time  was  but  little  else  than  a 
hanger  on  about  the  committee  rooms 
and  departments  at  Washington.  This 
so  secularized  his  character,  and  to  this 
he  so  subordinated  his  clerical  duties 
that,  within  two  or  three  years  after  his 
remoyal  West,  his  missionary  stipend 
was  withdrawn,  and  his  connection 
with  the  society  dissolved.  For  twenty- 
five  years  thereafter  ho  seems  to  have 
rendered  only  occasional  ministerial 
services,  and  his  thoughts  are  wholly 
absorbed  in  the  prosecution  of  Indian 
claims.  It  would  be  needless  to  enume- 
rate all  the  schemes  which  kept  him 
constantly  in  or  near  Washington, 
watching  the  varying  fortunes  of  his 
petitions ;  but  laments  over  the  worid- 
liness  of  his  mind,  and  conjectures  as  to 
the  success  of  his  suits  before  Congress 
form,  during  this  period  the  staple  of 
his  journal. 

After  being  flattered  with  many  delu- 
sive hopes,  he  met  at  length,  on  the 
whole,  with  the  fate  of  all  federal  claim- 
ants. He  secured  some  appropriations 
for  the  Indians,  out  of  which  considera- 
ble sums  had  to  be  deducted  for  his 
expenses.  But  he  became  poorer  and 
poorer,  until,  in  1850,  he  had  no  foot 
left  to  stand  upon  in  the  West.  He  had 
been  called  to  account  for  ministerial 
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irregularities  by  the  Bisbop  of  New 
York,  and  the  Bishop  of  Wisconsin; 
and  the  Boston  missionary  society,  of 
which  he  had  latterly  become  a  stipend- 
iary, received  a  complaint  from  the  In- 
dkms  that  Mr.  Williams  never  preached, 
and  only  wanted  money.  And  the 
cause  of  it  all,  as  he  confesses  in  his 
journal,  was  his  absorption  in  secular 
affairs.  He  had  been  drawn  into  the 
vortex  at  Washington,  and,  in  waiting 
for  his  claims  to  be  allowed,  he  lost  hb 
ministerial  devotion,  and  all  his  prop- 
erty besides. 

With  a  single  exception,  in  either  his 
letters,  or  journals,  or  papers,  we  see 
not  the  slightest  mention  of  his  royal 
daims  until  the  year  1848.  That  ex- 
ception is  the  single  entry  in  one  place 
in  his  journal  in  1841  of  his  interview 
with  Prince  de  Joinville,  and  the  re- 
ported disclosure  of  his  royal  birth 
made  to  him  then.  Certain  it  is  that 
there  is  no  other  allusion  to  this  most 
stupendous  revelation  of  his  origin  in 
any  other  form  for  seven  years  after  it 
was  said  to  have  been  made.  And  no 
person  has  been  foimd  to  whom,  during 
this  interval,  Mr.  Williams  spoke  of  the 
stnage  history.  He  explains  this  si- 
lence by  saying  that  he  was  incredulous 
as  to  its  truth ;  and  the  matter  dropped 
out  of  his  mind,  until  afterwards  revived 
by  further  circumstances. 

Certainly,  the  difficulty  of  assigning 
a  motive  for  such  gratuitous  disclosures 
to  an  obscure  missionary  on  the  part  of 
the  Prince,  whose  father  was  then  in 
apparently  secure  possession  of  the 
throne  of  France,  was  always  an  inex- 
plicable point  in  Mr.  Williams'  story. 
And  it  is  no  small  task  to  harmonize 
Mr.  Williams'  refVisal  of  such  splendid 
offers  as  he  sajrs  were  then  made  to  him 
with  his  extreme  poverty  at  the  time, 
and  the  toughening  of  scruple  which 
must  have  been  induced  in  him  by  so 
long  contact  with  the  influences  at 
Washington.  Moreover,  the  political 
sentiments  put  into  the  Prince's  mouth 
during  the  interview,  more  especially 
the  remarks  relative  to  the  connection 
between  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
misfortunes  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  the  aid 


rendered  by  France  to  us  during  our 
own  Revolutionary  struggle,  are  found 
in  almost  identical  words  among  Mr. 
Williams'  papers  at  a  date  long  anterior 
to  his  interview  with  the  Prince. 

It  is,  of  course,  unquestionable  that  the 
Prince  heard  of  Mr.  Williams  in  the  East, 
and  inquired  for  him.  But,  as  we  have 
seen,  Mr.  Williams  had  long  been  known 
in  the  Eastern  cities  as  one  versed  in 
those  subjects  of  early  French  history  in 
this  country  in  which  the  Prince  would 
naturally  be  interested.  And  nothing 
would  be  more  obvious  than  that  he 
should  have  had  Mr.  Williams'  name 
given  to  him,  and  that,  when  he  went 
West,  he  should  have  inquired  for  Mr. 
Williams. 

This  is  the  Prince's  version  of  the 
matter ;  and  the  likelihood  of  its  truth 
is  certified  by  the  following  circum- 
stance. Immediately  after  parting  from 
each  other,  at  the  Prince's  suggestion, 
Mr.  Williams  prepared  and  sent  to  the 
Prince  in  New  York  some  information 
about  La  Salle  and  Charlevoix.  The 
reception  of  this  information  the  Prince 
courteously  acknowledges  through  his 
secretary ;  but  there  is  not  the  slightest 
intimation  of  any  occult  matter  between 
them.  In  1843  Mr.  Williams,  in  the 
name  of  his  Indian  brethren,  sends  a 
request  to  the  King  of  the  French, 
through  the  Prince,  for  some  books  of 
instruction.  The  Prince,  through  his 
secretary,  replies  that  the  King  has 
complied  with  the  request  and  sends 
the  books.  On  account  of  interruptions 
in  mail  communications  the  letter  and 
the  box  remain  for  a  little  time  in  New 
York ;  and,  when  they  are  forwarded, 
the  Consul  General  of  France  in  a  note 
says  that  he  "was  unable  before  to 
present  to  Mr.  Williams  the  enclosed 
letter  and  the  box  of  books  sent  by  the 
King  of  the  French."  On  these  words, 
in  order  to  heighten  Mr.  Williams'  im- 
portance, and  as  an  additional  voucher 
for  his  claims,  the  assertion  is  founded 
that  the  King  thought  Mr.  Williams 
worthy  of  an  autograph  letter,  which 
was  lost.  The  letter  referred  to  is,  of 
course,  that  of  the  Prince's  secretary. 
A  copy  of  Mr.  Williams'  reply  to  this 
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lies  before  me ;  and,  in  order  to  show 
how  inconsistent  its  tone  is  with  the 
disclosures  asserted  to  have  been  made 
by  the  Prince,  the  following  extract 
will  suffice : 

So  well  pleased  am  I  with  the  books,  and  so 
high  an  opinion  do  I  entertain  of  jour  Royal 
Highness'  benevolence  and  friendship,  as  to 
embolden  mo  to  appear  before  him  aa  a  sop- 
pliant  for  a  similar  favor.  For  years  I  have 
been  desirous  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  writ- 
ings of  the  French,  either  in  civil  or  ecclesi- 
astical histories,  as  well  as  in  theology.  If  it 
is  not  asking  and  intruding  too  much  upon 
your  Royal  Highness*  goodness,  may  I  hope 
that  he  will  give  a  favorable  hearing  to  my 
humble  request. 

From  these  facts,  which  theory  seems 
to  be  more  likely ; — that  they  had  had 
a  Mendly  communication  together  on 
historical  subjects;  or  that  the  Prince 
had  revealed  to  Mr.  Williams  the  awM 
intelligence  that  he  was  the  rightful 
King  of  France,  and  he  was  himself  his 
subject?  The  journal  in  which  the 
circumstances  of  the  Princess  visit  are 
narrated  consiBts  of  sheets  stitched 
loosely  together;  and  it  would  be 
entirely  possible  to  interpellate  new 
matter  into  it,  or  indeed  to  write  it 
wholly  over. 

The  New  York  Courrier  des  EtaU 
Uhi$  in  February,  1854,  says  that  it  had 
received  a  letter  from  an  ^^  honorable 
citizen  of  Buffalo,  Mr.  Qeo.  H.  Haskins, 
who  affirms  that  nearly  two  years  before 
the  journey  of  the  Prince  de  JoinviUe 
to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Williams  had 
confided  to  him,  under  the  seal  of  the 
most  profound  secrecy,  that  he  was  not 
what  he  appeared  to  be,  and  that  he 
was  in  reality  the  Dauphin  of  France. 
As  proof  on  this  point,  Mr.  Williams 
showed  Mr.  Haskins  an  engraved  por- 
trait of  Marie  Antoinette,  that  he 
might  judge  of  the  resemblance  between 
theiA,  and  also  a  small  copper  medal  of 
devotion,  such  as  the  Indians  wear 
about  the  neck,  and  not  having  any 
connection  with  any  historical  m^al  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  The  story 
included  all  the  imaginary  circum- 
stances that  Mr.  Hanson  has  collected, 
—the  idiocy  of  early  infancy,  the  sana- 
tive fall  into  Lake  George,  and  the  resi- 


dence of  his  guardian  in  New  Orleans. 
This  interview,  adds  Mr.  Haskins,  took 
place  in  BufGEdo,  partly  in  my  father's 
ofiSce,  and  partly  at  the  Farmer's  Hotel, 
between  the  years  1837  and  1840 ;  and 
while  I  do  not  remember  the  precise 
date,  I  can  afiirm  most  positively  that 
this  conversation  took  place  more  than 
a  year  and  a  half  before  Mr.  Williams' 
meeting  with  the  Prince  de  Joinville." 

In  connection  with  this,  the  fact 
appears  from  his  journal  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liams was  in  Buffalo  at  about  that 
time ;  and  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
lodging  at  the  Farmer's  Hotel  If  this 
testimony  be  true,  it  indicates  that  Mr. 
Williams  did  not  derive  his  first  im- 
pressions of  his  royal  origin  from  the 
Prince,  but  that  he  had  been  brooding 
over  the  matter  long  before.  It  also 
goes  &r  to  cast  distrust  over  all  Mr. 
Williams'  assertions.  Furthermore,  it 
is  noticeable  that,  although  much  in- 
quired after,  no  original  medals  or 
documents  of  any  kind  were  ever  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Williams.  Subsequently 
he  said  that  he  had  received  letters 
from  several  French  bishops  and  one 
cardinal,  and  also  one  from  the  secre- 
tary of  the  present  Emperor,  all  inquir- 
ing into  his  history.  But  when  these, 
or  any  other  original  letters  or  medals 
were  asked  for,  Mr.  Williams  always 
declared  that  they  had  been  lost,  or 
burnt,  or  been  mysteriously  stolen.  And 
while  to  one  person  Mr.  Williams  says 
that  he  immediately  answered  the  Em- 
peror's letter,  to  another  he  writes  that 
he  has  refused  to  notice  it. 

But,  in  1848,  Mr.  Williams  says  that 
he  received  a  letter  from  Thos.  Kimball, 
of  Baton  Rouge,  informing  him  that  an 
aged  French  gentleman  had  just  died 
in  New  Orleans,  who,  on  his  death-bed, 
had  broken  the  oath  of  silence  which 
he  had  long  before  been  forced  to  take; 
and  that  he  had  declared  that  it  was 
he  who  had  brought  the  Dauphin  to 
this  country,  and  had  placed  him 
among  the  Indians,  and  that  the  Dau- 
phin was  none  other  than  Eleazar  Wil- 
liams. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  there  are  two 
copies  of  this  journal  among  Mr.  Wil- 
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Hams*  papers ;  and  the  copy  from  which 
Mr.  Hanson  wrote  is  evidently  the  later 
transcript ;  and  it  differs  in  several  re- 
markable particulars  from  the  earlier 
copy.     Some  things  are  added,  others 
are  taken  away,  and  there  is  a  change 
of  the  words  "  New  Orleans  or  Havana," 
for  ^*New  Orleans  and  Helena;"  and 
there  is  nothing  about  Vanderheyden, 
of  Albany,  in  the  first  copy.     Then, 
while  this  is  all  the  information  which 
the  journal  gives,  and  Mr.  Williams 
states  that  he  derived  all  his  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  f^om  this  letter  of 
Ifr.  Kimbairs ;  in  another  part  of  Mr. 
Williams'  papers  we  have  a  most  elabo- 
rate, extra-historical  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  oath  was 
taken  by  Bellanger  in  France,  the  name 
of  the  bishop  who  administered  it,"  &c. 
Then,  while  Mr.  Hanson,  in  April,  1858 
(Putnam's,  p.  450),  says  that  *^at  the 
time  that  his  previous  article  was  pre- 
pared (January,   1858),    Mr.   Williams 
was  not  aware  that  any  person  named 
Bellanger  was    known  historically  to 
have  been  in  communication  with  the 
Dauphin  during  the  last  hours  spent  in 
the  Temple,"  I  have  before  me  a  state- 
ment written   by  Mr.  Williams  hefcre 
1850,  in  which  he  uses  these  words: 
**The  brave  and  humane  Bellanger  who 
hid  charge  of  the  Dauphin  arrived  at 
Lake  George,"  &c.     I  know  not  how 
we  can  extricate  Mr.  Williams  in  such  a 
ciae  without  concluding  that  he  was 
deodving  Mr.  Hanson.     Then,  finally, 
•Itiiough  Mr.  Kimball  is  spoken  of  as 
m  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Williams  in  the 
fint  copy  of  the  journal, — not  in  the 
Ittt,  the    published    copy,— we   never 
QKet  with  any  mention  of  him  before 
^  after  in  Us  life.     Inquiries   were 
naturally  put  to  Mr.  Williams  as  to 
where  this  person  was ;  but  he  never 
uswered  them.      And,  although   Mr. 
Hanson  searched   diligently    in   New 
^^iWans,  he  could  find  no  trace  what- 
ever of  the  death  of  any  such  French- 
n^  88  Mr.  Kimball  mentions. 

But  from  this  time,  1848,  paragraphs 

lj<!gan  to  appear  in  various  newspapers, 

n  Kew   York,  Philadelphia,  BuffJeJo, 

Albany,  and  other   places,  respecting 
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Mr.  Williams'  claims.  They  spoke  of 
Mr.  Williams  in  the  third  person,  and 
purported  to  be  founded  on  well-known 
facts  in  Mr.  Williams'  life.  The  public 
mind  was  being  educated  to  wonder 
who  this  person  was,  and  what  truth 
there  was  in  his  claims.  But,  in  reality, 
under  whatever  names  these  articles 
were  sent  to  the  publishers,  they  all 
emanated  fVom  Mr.  Williams  himself. 
And  this  manner  of  writing  anonymous- 
ly, or  under  an  assumed  name,  and  as 
though  great  facts  were  held  in  reserve, 
was  a  method  by  which  ever  afterward 
Mr.  Williams  kept  himself  before  the 
public  eye.  I  quote  one  letter,  out  of 
many  which  could  be  given,  as  a  speci- 
men, written  in  December,  1848,  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  of  Manlius,  New  York ; 
and  this  is  in  Mr.  Williams'  handwrit- 
ing: 

May  I  add  here,  to  what  I  haye  already 
stated  of  Mr.  Williams'  origiD,  that  there  is 
ccrtaioly  a  mystery  in  the  birth  and  descent 
of  this  mao.  The  register  of  the  baptisms  of 
the  family  of  his  reputed  father  in  Canada, 
which  I  have  receired  within  a  few  days  past 
from  the  priest,  affirms  that  there  is  no  such 
name  as  Eleazar  in  the  family  of  Thomas  Wil- 
liams. There  are  circumstances  apparently 
strong  in  their  nature  which  induce  me  to  think 
that  Mr.  Williams  is  the  Dauphin,  or  Louis 
XVII.  of  France. 

And  I  have  before  me  a  letter  written 
in  July,  1848,  to  Mr.  E.  Irving,  of  New 
York,  thanking  him  for  the  trouble 
which  he  had  been  at  in  going  to  half 
a  dozen  offices  before  he  could  get  the 
notice  of  the  Dauphin  published.  A 
strong  point  made  by  Mr.  Hanson  in 
Mr.  Williams'  behalf  was  that,  so  far 
from  bringing  his  claims  before  the 
public,  Mr.  Williams  had  been  strongly 
averse  to  it.  The  facts  which  I  have 
given  prove  the  contrary.  It  is  noticea- 
ble that,  in  these  earlier  publications, 
the  point  which  Mr.  Williams  insists 
upon  mainly  is  the  absence  of  his  name 
from  the  re^ster  at  Caughnawaga,  and 
the  proof  that  he  finds  therein  that  he 
is  not  Thos.  Williams'  son.  He  barely 
alludes  to  the  Prince's  visit  and  Kim- 
ball's letter,  and  asks  what  these  must 
mean.  It  was  left  for  Mr.  Hanson  later 
to  work  up  the  antecedent  probabilities, 
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and  to  elaborate  and  multiply  the 
proofii. 

At  length,  in  July,  1849,  an  article 
appeared  in  the  United  States  Magazine 
which  purported  to  be  a  review  of  a  life 
of  the  Dauphin  written  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
Ely.  But  the  book  had  no  existence 
outside  of  the  review,  and,  although  I 
cannot  say  positively  that  the  article 
was  written  by  Mr.  Williams,  yet  it  is 
very  much  in  his  style ;  and,  certainly, 
no  such  person  as  Mr.  H.  B.  Ely  ever 
appeared  afterward  in  the  controversy, 
although  inquired  after.  But  the  article 
served  its  purpose  as  a  point  Wappui^  to 
which  Mr.  Williams  could  refer  inquir- 
ers, and  on  which  Mr.  Williams  could 
support,  what  was  then  the  more  im- 
portant consideration  to  him,  his  claims 
before  Congress.  A  letter  sent  under 
another  name,  but  in  Mr.  Williams' 
handwriting,  is  before  mc,  addressed  to 
a  member,  in  which  he  refers  to  the 
articles  concerning  Mr.  Williams*  high 
birth,  in  the  public  prints,  and  thinks 
that  if,  on  the  strength  of  them,  and  of 
the  assistance  rendered  to  the  United 
States  by  his  reputed  father,  Louis  XVI., 
a  strong  speech  wore  made,  it  could 
hardly  fail  to  help  on  his  suit.  In  a 
letter  written  in  October,  1850,  to  a 
gentleman  in  this  city,  while  he  urges 
the  expediency  of  throwing  out  occa- 
sional paragraphs  in  the  papers  about 
his  claims,  ho  only  refers  to  them  as 
they  may  help  on  his  case  before  Con- 
growi.  Indeed  in  several  letters  he 
urges  his  fHonds  to  keep  his  name  and 
the  subject  ))efore  the  public. 

And  in  this  anonymous  way,  with  a 
view  to  its  influencing  matters  at  Wash- 
Itigton,  with  as  many  men  in  buckram 
aM  \\i\  chose  to  personate,  the  agitation 
waM  kept  up  until  the  time  when  Mr. 
liannon  commenced  his  investigations. 
Thus  in  August  1860,  Mr.  Williams 
wrote,  under  an  assumed  name,  of 
course,  to  a  Mr.  Reed  of  Buffalo. 

It  so  btppMitd  tbtt  I  was  at  the  Eagle  Ho- 
ttl,  in  PhUsdtlpbli,  when  you  aod  Mr.  Wil- 
(tba  Dau^iin  of  France)  were  there. 
"fi  M  WW  IS  baviog  taken  an  interest 
jliloiy  of  the  onfortiiDato  Prince,  has 
F  Iq  addrMS  yoD,  and  ask  you  to  have 
I  to  inform  me  if  jou  are  in  pos- 


aesaion  of  any  historical  facts  in 
this  wonderful  i 


But  a  new  direction  and  s] 
imparted  to  the  subject  when 
son  took  the  matter  up.  Whu 
Williams'  disposition  was,  Mi 
entered  into  the  subject  con  ai 
pursued  it  with  the  honest  ener 
characterized  his  nature.  No 
ulterior  advantages  were  n< 
stimulate  the  search;  Mr.  Hi 
lieved  that  Mr.  Williams  wa 
the  Dauphin ;  that  he  had  bee 
wronged;  and  he  determine 
friend  his  suit  And  the  effe 
change  is  as  manifest,  immed 
looking  over  the  papers,  as  is 
in  going  out  of  a  fetid  atmosp 
the  open  air.  The  anonymc 
graphs  and  correspondence  i 
sumed  names  now  cease,  and 
claims  are  put  forth  avowedly. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Willi 
been  reduced  to  such  straits  in 
that  in  1850  he  came  East  to 
to  engage  his  services  to  certa 
for  the  removal  of  the  Senecas 
Indian  territory  to  the  upper ' 
the  Mississippi.  But,  as  his 
were  declined,  and  he  was  l 
consider  the  correspondence  cl 
as  there  was  nothing  left  fo 
Wisconsin,  he  went  to  St.  Reg 
northern  part  of  this  State, 
portion  of  his  father's  trilx 
reservation,  and  commenced 
there.  Tlien,  as  he  shortly 
ccived  a  missionary  appointm 
the  Diocesan  Society  of  New  "5 
the  Boston  Unitarian  Society, 
ceeded  in  procuring  many  sulx 
for  his  work,  he  made  up  his 
remain  in  the  East,  and  rcsum 
duty.  And  this  he  was  the 
duced  to  do  as  there  sprang  i 
his  hand,  directly  he  came  East 
of  new  claims  upon  Congress 
Vermont  Legislature  which  ] 
more  conveniently  prosecute 
Regis.  Neither  his  wife  nor 
returned  to  the  East  with  I 
bad  they,  in  spite  of  Mr.  "^ 
representations  to  the  contra 
any  faith  in  his  royal  aspiratioi 
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It  is  not  our  bnsmess  to  examine  all 
the  new  considerationB  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
Williams'  kingly  claims  which  Mr.  Han- 
son's assiduity  unearthed.  Many  of 
them  exhaust  themselves  in  proving 
that  the  Dauphin  may  not  have  died  in 
1705;  whereas  the  further  and  more 
important  question  for  us  is  whether  the 
&ct8  of  Mr.  Williams'  life,  as  revealed 
by  his  papers,  go  to  show  whether  he 
was  the  Dauphin,  even  granting  that 
the  Dauphin  did  not  die  in  1795.  We 
have  passed  in  review  the  main  grounds 
on  which  Mr.  Williams  lested  his  case ; 
flie  &ct8  are  as  they  have  been  stated ; 
die  conclusion  from  them  others  may 
form. 

A  noticeable  feature  as  revealed  by 
Mr.  Williams'  papers  is  that,  while  at 
fizst,  he  rarely  ever  asserts  his  own  con- 
fidence in  his  claims,  his  assurance 
seems  to  strengthen  itself  as  the  belief 
gained  ground  in  others.  And  so,  for 
three  years  after  the  appearance  of  the 
fint  article  in  Putncm'i  Monthly^  during 
which  time  Mr.  Hanson's  book  appeared, 
and  the  controversy  waxed  hot  on  the 
nAject,  as  Mr.  Williams  was  flooded  ' 
iritlk  compliments  and  communications, 
he  came  to  believe  himself  a  veritable 
prince  in  disguise. 

Kotes  are  directed  to  him  under  the 
title  of  Louis  XVil.,  and  he  is  addressed 
bi  them  as  <^  Your  most  gracious  Ma- 
jesfy."  He  signs  himself  with  the 
royil  cypher,  '^  L.  C. ; "  he  says  that 
"he  wi^es  to  maintain  the  di^ty  of 
Ida  fiunily  by  manifesting  at  all  times 
in  his  conduct  that  sense  of  honor 
which  becomes  his  royal  race;"  he 
confidently  anticipates  the  time  when 
he  ahall  be  called  back  to  France  to 
netore  the  government  on  its  old  basis ; 
ha  writes  anonymously  a  communication 
for  a  newspaper,  declaring  that  the 
Ooont  de  Chambord  is  investigating 
his  daimfl,  and  that  the  Bourbon  and 
Qrieans  branches  are  uniting  in  sdf-de- 
fenoe  against  him.  He  prepared  also  a 
loyal  manifesto  in  these  words : 

It  ii  doe  to  oorselres  to  say  that  in  early 
Ufc  we  imbibed  a  saored  regard  for  constitu- 
ttonel  liberty,  human  rights,  unirersal  free* 
doBy  aad  the  good  of  1^  race.    And  these 


seDtiments  have  been  streog^ened  an9 
creased  by  the  CTents  of  many  years  np  to  the 
present  hour.  We  trast  we  hare  learned  so 
much  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  Ck>d,  that 
whenerer  an  indiridual  of  the  hnman  race  is 
found,  we  look  upon  that  person  as  our  brother, 
without  regard  to  his  rank  or  origin.  We 
hare  hitherto  enjoyed  the  quiet  of  a  prirate 
and  retired  life;  we  have  no  solicitude  for  a 
responsible  station  in  the  goremment.  Nor 
are  we  insensible  to  the  high  trust  and  arduous 
responsibilities  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a 
state.  But  should  we  be  called  to  the  high 
office  which  was  formerly  held  by  our  ances- 
tors, we  shall  endeavor  so  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  that  station,  as  to  show  that  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  us  was  not  misplaced. 

What  use  he  made  of  this  paper  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  He  also  declares  in 
a  letter  to  a  gentleman  in  this  city,  that 
he  has  been  visited  by  two  French  Com- 
missioners from  France,  who,  he  says, 
to  all  appearance  are  searching  into 
the  history  of  his  life ;  ar  fact  which 
rests  on  no  other  authority  than  his 
word.  Although  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  ever  had  any  foreign  corre- 
spondent, except,  in  that  one  instance, 
the  Prince  de  Joinville,  he  writes  to  a 
friend  that  he  "had  lately  received  a 
communication  trom.  a  respectable  gen- 
tleman in  France  who  is  the  nephew  of 
Mr.  Laurent,  who  attended  upon  the 
Dauphin  for  a  time  in  the  Temple. 
This  aged  gentleman,  now  eighty-four 
years  old,  states  that  he  was  the  very 
person  who  took  the  Dauphin,  in  the 
night  when  the  Dauphin  was  rescued, 
from  the  Temple^  and  bore  him  to  a 
little  boat  in  the  river  Seine,  where  he 
was  received  by  Mendly  hands. " 

And  in  1857  he  says  that  a  letter 
from  Lyons  had  been  sent,  "  in  the  care 
of  the  house  of  Cope,  Philadelphia,"  in 
which  the  following  information  was 
contained: 

Monsieur  I says,  **  With  faltering  steps 

I  moved  towards  a  dork  recess  containing  a 
truckle  bed ;  on  this  low  couch  the  sovereign 
of  France  was  lying,  under  the  effects  of  a 
powerful  opiate.  With  a  throbbing  heart  1 
stretched  forth  my  arms,  and  put  one  of  them 
gently  under  his  shoulders,  and  raised  him  up^ 
*  Lend  me  some  assistance  for  a  moment,  Mon- 
sieur,' said  I.  We  wrapped  him  in  a  large 
black  mantle.  The  mightiest  of  the  kings  of.~ 
Europe  was  now  in  our  arms  a  helpless  babe. 
We  began  to  descend.    At  the  second  tum» 
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*  W  ho  goes  there  ?  *  was  the  challenge.  *  Hear- 
en  and  earth!'  thought  I,  *I  have  been  de- 
ceived.' But  at  the  next  moment  the  voice  of 
the  officer  of  the  guard  was  heard,  'Pass, 
pass.'" 

But  this  is  not  the  only  point  at 
which  information  springs  up  con- 
veniently for  Mr.*  William's  benefit, 
wbich  no  previous  historian  had  ever 
recorded.  In  a  memoir  of  Louis  XYI. 
and  Marie,  daring  their  imprisonment, 
in  Mr.  Williams'  handwriting,  we  have 
this  incident  given  on  authority  which 
he  does  not  recollect  to  furnish. 

In  the  night  following  the  baptism  of  the 
Dauphin,  that  is  worthy  of  notice  which  is 
said  to  have  happened  to  the  queen  in  her 
sleep,  in  relation  to  the  infant.  She  saw  her 
child  in  manhood,  and  his  dress  was  all  black, 
and  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  large  concourse 
of  people,  whom  he  was  addressing  in  the 
most  forcible  language,  entreating  them  to 
obey  the  Word  of  Qod.  When  the  queen 
related  her  nocturnal  vision  to  the  king  and 
and  other  friends,  it  was  done  with  an  air  of 
pleasantry.  "  What,"  she  says,  "  will  my  son 
be  a  minister  of  religion  ?  Will  he  proclaim 
the  faith  of  Christ  in  the  fields  ?  For  surel j  it 
was  in  the  meadow  where  I  saw  him  and  the 
people,  and  he  was  in  the  dress  of  the  Reformed 
ministers  I " 

And  further,  while  even  Mr.  Hanson, 
after  all  his  researches,  leaves  the  man- 
ner of  the  Dauphin's  removal  obscure, 
Mr.  Williams  conveniently  furnishes  a 
minute  account  of  it,  still,  however,  re- 
serving his  authority. 

To  effect  the  Dauphin's  liberation,  every 
preparation  had  been  made  by  the  few  active 
friends  in  Paris,  upon  whom  a  profound  secrecy 
had  been  enjoined  as  necessary  to  the  success 
of  their  perilous  enterprise,  and  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  own  lives.  The  several  parts 
assigned  to  the  actors  immediately  at  the 
Temple  were  most  faithfully  performed,  and 
this  gave  a  favorable  turn  to  the  whole  move- 
ment. At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
young  Dauphin,  wrapped  up  in  a  bed  mattress, 
was  conveyed  to  a  house  in  the  neighborhood, 
where  he  was  dressed  in  clothes  made  for  the 
journey,  and  thence  to  the  carriage  in  which 
ho  and  his  attendants  were  to  be  carried  to 
Flanders  and  Holland,  and  thence  to  England. 
The  Dauphin  was  in  such  a  feeble  state  that 
bis  little  remaining  strength  gave  way  as  they 
were  leaving  the  barriers  of  Paris;  and  the 
attendants  became  alarmed  lest  he  should  ex- 
pire in  their  arms.  He  fainted  several  times 
and  ceased  to  breathe.    But  on  the  application 


of  restoratives  he  revived,  and  with  great  sim- 
plicity entreated  his  attendants  to  carry  him 
back. 

Really,  at  this  rate,  the  mannfactore 
of  history  becomes  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world. 

But,  by  reason  of  his  absorption  in 
this  matter,  and  the  continued  proeeca- 
tion  of  his  Indian  claims  at  Washing- 
ton, and  the  consequent  absences  from 
home,  Mr.  Williams'  duties  became  De- 
lected to  such  an  extent  that  hia  mis- 
sionary stipend  was  withdrawn  in  1855. 
Just  before  this,  too,  his  indefatigable 
friend,  Mr.  Hanson  died;  and,  while 
the  Bourbon  discussion  brought  him 
notoriety  and  some  presents,  it  did  not 
bring  success  to  his  suite  before  Con- 
gress, and  Mr.  Williams  began  to  be  in 
want.  He  drew  heavily  upon  the 
generosity  of  his  Mends ;  but  he  never 
was  very  provident,  and  the  Indians 
used  to  say,  with  regard  to  the  money 
which  he  was  soliciting  for  them,  that 
"  he  had  a  hole  in  his  pockef 

In  1856  he  fancied  that  poison  had 
been  administered  to  him  by  foreign 
emissaries  either  in  Philadelphia  or  in 
this  city,  the  effects  of  which  poison  be 
had  been  suffering  from  for  two  yean. 
In  the  Spring  of  1858,  the  public  prints 
gave  out  that  Mr.  Williams  had  narrow- 
ly escaped  assassination  at  Washington. 
In  writing  to  a  friend,  Mr.  Williams 
gives  the  following  account  of  the 
affair: 

For  more  than  two  years  I  have  been  warned 
by  my  friends  in  the  Atlantic  cities  to  be  care- 
ful, and  not  walk  out  in  the  evenings  without 
an  attendant  I  was  informed  in  Washington 
that  the  French  Emperor  had  agents  and  spies 
all  over  the  country,  under  pretence  of  seeking 
after  those  who  had  attempted  his  life.  The 
police  of  the  city  was  doubled  in  the  vicinity 
of  my  residence.  In  the  night  of  the  affair  my 
spirit  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  in  de- 
fence of  my  life.  I  fell  upon  my  antagonist 
like  a  furious  lion,  drove  him  from  one  comer 
of  the  room  to  the  other,  until  I  wrested  the 
instrument  of  death  from  his  hands.  He  then 
fled,  and  left  the  dagger  on  the  floor,  and  it  is 
now  in  my  possession. 

How  much  of  this  was  fact,  and  how 
much  imagination,  each  one  must  settle 
for  himself.  And  yet,  in  this  connec- 
tion, it  is  but  just  to  give  Mr.  Hanson's 
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nanatiTe  of  a  strange  occQrrence  which 
happened  to  him  in  April,  1854 : 

I  hare  had  a  call  from  C .    He  behaved 

Tery  strangelj,  and  whether  he  wanted  to 
aMaasinate  me,  or  to  make  some  bona  flde 
proposition  from  Henry  V.,  I  do  not  know,  bat 
it  waa  one  or  the  other.  He  called  about  half- 
past  seren  in  the  morning,  stayed  to  breakfast, 
and  remained  some  boors  after.  To  keep  the 
door  shut  seemed  his  great  anxiety,  and  he 
would  come  dose  up  to  me  with  hand  be- 
hind bis  back,  and  something  apparently 
wriq;»ped  up  in  his  pocket  handkerchief.  And 
though  I  repeatedly  put  the  table,  or  the  dis- 
tance of  the  room  between  us,  be  would  follow 
me  and  come  up  as  close  as  possible.  So, 
finding  I  could  not  avoid  him,  I  improved  upon 
his  example,  moved  still  closer  to  him,  and 
kwked  him  in  the  eyes.  The  burden  of  his 
talk  was  to  try  to  induce  me  to  confess  that  I 
hsd  some  political  object  in  writing  about  Mr. 
Williams,  and  to  urge  the  expediency  of  an 
slliance  with  Henry  V.  I  told  him  I  hod  no 
politieml  object,  although  it  was  by  no  means 
improbable  that  political  results  might  grow 
out  of  it ;  but  that,  if  I  ever  had  such  inten« 
tiona,  be  might  be  very  certain  that  I  would 
not  oonunit  myself,  nor  would  Mr.  Williams, 
to  any  persons  without  knowing  the  object  of 
fhe  application,  and  seeing  credentials.  He 
than  began  to  talk  at  random  about  affairs  on 
the  continent,  as  if  to  distract  my  attention, 
pljiag  me  with  questions ;  but  I  kept  my  eyes 
on  him  till  I  got  him  out  of  the  door.  As  he 
was  going  away,  he  said  that  since  I  would 


not  confess  that  I  had  a  political  object,  or 
wished  to  work  against  the  Emperor,  he  could 
not  make  the  propositions  he  had  designed, 
and  that  the  responsibility  of  the  failure  must 
rest  upon  Mr.  Williams  and  myselfl 

At  length,  however,  after  his  last 
claim  had  been  thrown  oat  by  Congress, 
when  the  unstable  pnblic,  being  palled 
with  the  Bourbon  question,  had  turned 
to  some  fresher  excitement,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams retired,  wearied  out,  to  his  lonely 
home  at  Hogansburgh.  And,  although 
he  had  yet  other  plans  in  view,  it  be- 
came evident  that  his  long  and  cheq- 
uered career  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
For  some  weeks  he  lingered,  at  first  in 
severe  need,  at  length  made  comfort- 
able by  timely  assistance ;  and  so, 
nursed  by  Indians,  he  died  quietly  on 
the  28th  of  August,  1858.  He  was 
buried  near  his  house,  and  no  stone 
marks  his  grave. 

Was  he  Bourbon,  or  half-breed  ?  If- 
the  first,  as  so  many  thought,  were  ever 
so  many  vicissitudes  condensed  into  one 
mortal  life?  If  the  last,  what  a  tri- 
umph over  disadvantages,  what  a  fer- 
tility of  invention  marked  this  member 
of  what  is  generally  considered  an 
ignoble  race  1 


A  SEA-SIDE  IDYL. 

I  WANDERED  to  the  shoTC,  nor  knew  I  then 

What  my  desire, — whether  for  wild  lament, 

Or  sweet  regret,  to  fill  the  idle  pause 

Of  twilight,  melancholy  in  my  house, 

And  watch  the  flowing  tide,  the  passing  sails. 

Or  to  implore  the  air,  and  sea,  and  sky. 

For  that  eternal  passion  in  their  power 

Which  souls  like  mine  who  ponder  on  their  fate 

Ma^  feel,  and  be  as  they — gods  to  themselves. 

Thither  I  went,  whatever  was  my  mood. 

The  sands,  the  rocks,  and  beds  of  bending  sedge. 

The  finding  marge  beyond,  the  curling  line 

Of  waves,  falling  on'  sands,  and  rock^  and  sedge, 

Impelled  to  leave  soft  foam,  compelled  away, — 

I  saw  alone.    Between  the  East  and  West, 

Along  the  beach,  no  creature  moved  besides. 

High  on  the  eastern  point  a  lighthouse  shone; 

Steered  by  its  lamp  a  ship  stood  out  to  sea. 

And  vanished  from  its  rays  towards  the  deep, 

While  in  the  West,  above  a  wooded  isle, 

An  island-cloud  hung  in  the  emerald  sky, 

Hiding  pale  Venus  in  its  sombre  shade. 
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I  wandered  np  and  down  the  sands,  I  loitered 

Among  the  rocks,  and  trampled  through  the  sedge ; 

But  I  ffrew  weary  of  the  stocks  and  stones. 

"  I  wiU  go  hence,"  I  thought ;  "  the  Elements 

Haye  lost  their  charm ;  my  soul  is  dead  to-night 

Oh  passsiye,  creeping  Sea,  and  stagnant  Air, 

Farewell  1    Dull  sands,  and  rocks,  and  sedgB,  farewelL" 

Homeward  I  tamed  my  face^  but  stayed  my  feet 

Should  I  go  back  but  to  reyiye  again 

The  ancient  pain  t    Hark  I  suddenly  there  came 

From  oyer  sea,  a  sound  like  that  of  speech ; 

And  suddenly  I  felt  my  pulses  leap 

As  though  some  Presence  were  approaching  me. 

Loud  as  the  yoice  of  '*  Ocean's  dark-haired  king  " 

A  breeze  came  down  the  sea, — the  sea  rose  high ; 

The  surging  wayes  sang  round  me — ^this  their  song : 

*'  Oh,  yet  your  loye  will  triumph  I    He  shall  come 

In  loye's  wild  tumult ;  he  shall  come  once  more, — 

Bj  tracks  of  ocean,  or  by  paths  of  earth ; 

llie  wanderer  will  reach  you,  and  remain." 

The  breakers  dashed  among  the  rocks,  and  they 

Seemed  ftdl  of  life ;  the  foam  dissolyed  the  sands. 

And  the  sedge  trembled  in  the  swelling  tide. 

Was  this  a  promise  of  the  yaunting  S(^ 

Or  the  illusion  of  a  last  despair  ? 

Either,  or  both,  still  homeward  I  must  go, 

And  that  way  turned  mine  eyes,  and  thought  they  met 

A  picture, — surely  so, — or  I  was  mad. 

The  crimson  haryest  moon  was  rising  full 

Aboye  mv  roof,  and  glimmered  on  my  walls. 

Within  the  doorway  stoo^  a  man  I  knew — 

No  picture  this.    I  saw  approaching  me 

Him  I  had  hoped  for,  grieyed  for,  and  despaired. 

"  My  ship  is  wrecked,"  he  cried,  "  and  I  return 

Neyer  to  leaye  my  loye.    You  are  my  loye  ? " 

"  I  too  am  wrecked,"  I  sighed,  "  by  lonely  years ; 

Returning  you  but  find  another  wreck." 

He  bent  his  face  to  search  my  own,  and  spake : 

"  What  I  haye  trayersed  sea  and  land  to  nnd, 

I  find.    For  liberty  I  fought,  and  life, 

On  sayage  shores,  and  wastes  of  unknown  seas. 

While  waiting  for  this  hour.    Oh,  think  you  not 

Immortal  loye  mates  with  inmoiortal  loye 

Always  ?    And  now,  at  last,  we  learn  this  loye." 

My  soul  was  filling  with  a  mighty  joy 

I  could  not  show — yet  must  I  show  my  loye. 

"  From  you  whose  will  diyided  broke  our  hearts 

I  now  demand  a  different  kiss  than  that 

Which  then  you  said  should  be  our  parting  kiss. 

Giyen,  I  yow  the  past  shall  be  forgot. 

The  kiss — and  we  are  one !    Giye  me  the  kiss." 

Like  the  dark  rocks  upon  the  sands  he  stood. 

When  on  his  breast  I  fell,  and  kissed  his  lips. 

All  the  wild  clangor  of  the  sea  was  hushed ; 

The  rapid  silyer  wayes  ran  each  to  each, 

Lapsed  in  the  deep  with  joyous,  murmured  sighs. 

Tears  of  repentance  mine,  forgiyeness  his, 

To  tell.    Happy,  we  paced  the  tranquil  shores. 

Till,  between  sea  and  sky  we  saw  the  sun. 

And  all  our  wiser,  loying  days  began. 
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BY  A  TOUKO  NIW-TORKER. 


ToxonAiLA,  FelK  \5, 1868. 
I  HAD  been  warned  that  earthquakes  were 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and  told  to  be  ready 
at  any  moment  for  a  shock.  I  had  the  honor 
of  stajing  in  a  building  which,  to  say  the 
least,  was  somewhat  shaky,  and  once  or 
twice  feeling  the  floor  more  in  rather  an 
unpleasant  manner,  I  imagined  that  the 
crins  was  at  hand,  and  had  jumped  up  ready 
"  to  take  notes  thereon,"  only  to  discoTcr  to 
my  disgust  that  the  disturbance  was  occa- 
sioned by  my  next  door  neighbor  coming  up- 
stairs rather  heavily.  At  last  the  wolf  came 
at  a  rather  unexpected  time,  and  I  was 
jostled  out  of  bed  one  morning  in  a  most 
unceremonious  manner. 

A  few  nights  since,  as  I  was  returning 
home,  I  heard  a  cry  of  fire,  and  at  the  same 
moment  saw  a  bright  flame  arismg  from  a 
building  a  short  distance  in  the  rear  of  the 
hotel    Situated  as  this  town  is,  inthout  any* 
water  facilities,  and  with  but  one  engine  of 
aay  size,  a  fire  usually  means  a  complete  clean- 
ing-out of  every  thing,  and  as  the  rickety  hotel 
WIS  rituated  directly  to  leeward  of  tlie  bum- 
hig  building,  I  fully  made  up  my  mind  to 
be  roofless  before  morning.    Arriving  at  the 
loene  of  action,  I  found  that  the  fire  had 
br(d[en  out  in  a  livery  stable,  wliich  was  now 
in  a  grand  blaze.    The  engine  was  soon  on 
the  ground,  and  all  hands  went  to  work  with 
twill 

The  native  machines  soon  began  to  arrive, 
M^  the  place  in  a  few  moments  was  com- 
pletely blocked  up  by  a  crowd  of  yelling, 
jabbering  Japs,  each  of  whom  carried  a 
^htcolored  lantern,  which  article  they 
Bcrer  venture  out  at  night  without.  "We 
^  been  at  work  a  short  time,  and  were 
^'^Si&Qing  to  make  some  little  headway  on 
«e  flames  when  we  heard  a  cry  from  the 
'^^es,  and,  looking  in  the  direction  of  the 
Boise,  saw  the  Governor  of  Eanagawa  ap- 
l*OftcWng  on  horseback,  attended  by  his 
^•^ttoeg  or  grooms.  It  certainly  showed  a 
^ODuncndable  zeal  in  the  old  gentleman,  and 
it  strikes  me  that  there  are  not  many  men 
vith  his  title  who  would  turn  out  at  eleven 
o'dock  at  night  and  ride  three  miles  to  assist 


in  extinguishing  a  fire  in  which  they  had  not 
the  slightest  personal  interest. 

By  hard  work  and  an  unlimited  amount  of 
noise,  the  fire  was  at  last  subdued  with  the 
loss  of  only  the  stable  in  which  it  originated, 
and  I  returned  to  my  "  bunk  "  decidedly  wet 
and  dirty,  but  otherwise  none  the  worse  for 
wear. 

The  following  morning  I  witnessed  the 
proceedings  of  a  Japanese  Court  of  Justice. 
The  owner  of  the  burned  stable,  a  gentleman 
of  color  by  the  way,  having  strong  suspicions 
that  the  fire  was  the  work  of  an  incendiary, 
and  having  doubts  about  some  of  his  bettoes, 
examined  them  all,  and  also  captured  and 
searched  two  whom  he  had  discharged  a  few 
days  previous,  and  who  had  left  him  in  rather 
an  indignant  mood.  On  these  two  ho  found 
money  and  keys  which  had  been  taken  from 
a  box  over  the  stable,  and  inmiediatcly 
marched  them  off  to  the  magistrate.  The 
examination  was  conducted  in  the  courtyard 
of  the  Governor's  house,  and  was  an  exceed- 
ingly simple  matter.  The  complaint  having 
been  made  and  taken  down  in  full  by  an  in- 
terpreter, one  of  the  prisoners  endeavored  to 
make  a  few  remarks  in  defence  of  himself^ 
but  was  silenced  in  a  most  peremptory  manner 
by  the  magistrate. 

Two  o£Bcers  were  now  sent  for  who  fast- 
ened a  cord  about  the  waist  of  each  prisoner, 
and  they  were  led  or  rather  driven  to  prison. 
From  here  they  are  taken  daily  and  "  lashed  " 
until  they  are  willing  to  confess  their  crime, 
when  in  aggravated  cases  they  are  burned 
alive. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  absence 
of  poverty  and  distress  in  Japan,  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  Japanese  coolie  has 
been  entirely  overlooked.  The  condition  of 
tliese  poor  creatures,  and  there  is  a  fearful 
number  of  them,  is  far  worse  than  slavery. 
The  amount  tliat  they  can  earn  in  tea  houses 
and  at  otlier  work  is  Kttle  enough,  at  the  best, 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  but  when 
the  greater  portion  of  this  is  consumed  by 
the  monthly  purchase  of  a  custom-house 
license,  it  is  simply  a  wonder  how  they  man- 
age to  keep  alive.    I  have  seen  them  by 
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bas/frcds  VTaz^  tLrvi^  c«  fcrecci  at  darik, 
in  iLZi!  fn^cLz  v<a;h«r,  wr^  cacLic^  fc^t 
xutort'i  cr.Teri:^  viiib  :Le  adrSdoa  of  a 
thick  C'-.it  of  La;:Te  ViS,  tzA  %  dr/ih  thrown 
troc&4  th^Ir  ktu.  Afxr  setxi^  a  few  cf 
the8«  poor  ihir^rh:^  vretcLes,  crOQchl&g 
aI<yDg  bj  tii«  ride  of  ball.'ih^^  in  order,  if 
poeqM«,  u>  aroid  tLc;  ccttix^  wiod,  ooe  can- 
not but  thick  that  erec  JifOD  \s  cot  eotxrelj 
free  ffom  uoHirj.  Erm  in  death  these  poor 
cptatCF^  ar«  cot  alloved  their  fix  feet  of 
earth,  b  .t  are  thrown  bj  LcLdred«  icto  a  p«t, 
or  m'/re  pr^iperiy,  ctwpool. 

After  ibacT  tedloos  debji,  finding  that 
there  wai  little  chance  of  iiariog  anj  com- 
panv,  I  ooLclo'led  u»  make  the  trip  to  Tedo 
aloce.  I  iiad  been  rerr  kindlj  inrited  *'to 
make  mjself  at  home  **  at  the  Legatko,  and 
faarioj;^  prrjcnred  throogh  the  United  Sutes 
Conml  a  goard  of  Yaco&in#>,  I  ftarted  ont  one 
mr/misg  in  Fel^intarr,  mounted  on  a  ^lendid 
little  poDj,  and  followed  in  lingle  file  bj  the 
two4wordc<l  gentlemen.  The  dress  of  these 
YzctmuiA  in  peculiar  and  unique.  A  pair  of 
huge  pcictalo'ins,  or  rather  b^s,  a  tight  Test, 
and  a  coat  ma/le  with  immense  sleeres.  On 
foot  their  head  is  generallj  uncorered,  but 
when  riding  thev  wear  either  a  skull  cap  or  a 
neatly  made  straw  hat  In  rainj  weather 
tbej  enrclop  themselves  in  a  straw  doak, 
which,  from  its  peculiar  construction,  appears 
to  shed  water  to  a  great  extent.  The  swords 
are  not  carried  by  the  side  as  in  European 
nations,  bnt  are  thrust  through  a  belt,  ^  fore 
and  aft,'*  so  as  to  be  in  a  convenient  position 
for  use. 

After  a  ride  of  about  three  mQes,  prin- 
cipally thrrjugh  the  upper  portion  of  Yoko- 
hama, wo  arrived  at  what  remained  of  the 
burnt  town  of  Kanagawa.  All  along  the 
road  the  guard  kept  up  a  continual  "Hey, 
hey,  hey,"  to  clear  the  road,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  lower  classes  made  way  proved 
that  they  stood  in  some  awe  of  the  military 
gentlemen;  indeed,  one  or  two  individuals 
who  did  not  keep  at  a  sufficient  distance 
from  the  horses,  were  gently  taught  belter 
manners  by  a  sharp  cut  from  a  whip. 

The  town  of  Kanagawa  extends,  or  rather 
extended  for  three  miles  along  the  bay  of 
Tedo  directiy  opposite  Yokohama,  but  one 
afternoon  a  fire  broke  out  at  the  windward 
end  of  it,  and  in  a  few  hours  it  was  a  heap  of 
ashes.  At  night  the  view  of  the  fire  was  a 
beautiful  one,  the  flames  extending  for  a 
league  along  the  shore,  and  lighting  up  the 
entire  bay  and  shipping.  As  soon  as  the 
fire  was   discovered,   sixty  men   from    the 


United  Scales  ksmiux  ^XoaacacT''  were 
sent  to  aoBjC  cl  nccnfae  x  but  they  were 
informed  in  the  ^isc  *n^crar>  aianner  that 
tbesr  a«HWttnfy  was  vi±r»3:r  ivperftnoos,  and 
that  they  ml^  r»r=^  ls  ±exr  vt^a^cL  But 
BOW  look  at  aft  icdsizcc  %£  Jspmntst  enter- 
prise. Tte  fire  t*xk  fiiaec  on  Thorsdaj 
ni^t;  instead  of  sxrior  d»)wn  to  bemoan 
their  los3,  or  w.iirrg  a  s=gk  day  for  matters 
to  become  sctiM,  they  aart  to  work  the 
next  mr/ntinff^  while  the  »bes  of  their  old 
homei  are  stiil  hoe  to  reteild  ihe  town.  Not 
a  Bomect  is  lotc  bcs  men,  woBcn,  and  diil- 
dren,  with  tremesdocf  cncrgT,  ccBect  materials 
for  their  new  rooC  and  when  I  passed  through 
the  place  <«  the  fotlowing  Sanday,  not  only 
were  there  a  large  cimber  of  boudea  framed, 
but  doxena  bad  rocfe  nearly  completed. 
Every  thing  had  been  cleaned  out  w^  the 
exception  of  a  few  mod  ^godowna,"  into 
which  the  owners  bad  thrast  their  valaables, 
and  the  mud  appeared  to  have  withstood  tbc 
fire  very  welL  Thai  was  two  weeks  pie> 
vions,  and  now  the  booses  bad  risen  on  both 
sides  of  us  in  a  most  snrprising  manner ;  not 
palatial  residences  to  be  sure,  but  answering 
to  keep  out  wind  and  rain. 

We  were  now  on  the  Tacaido  or  main  road 
of  the  empire,  a  fine  macadamized  thorongb- 
«fiue  (ubiquitous  McAdam)  extending  from 
Yedo  to  the  most  southern  part  of  the  island. 
We  now  began  to  meet  large  bodies  of  tnofs 
followed  by  coolies  carrying  baggage,  and 
officers  who  were  being  conveyed  in  baskets 
or  caogoesL  They  were  all  in  rapid  motion, 
and  I  subsequentiy  discovered  that  they  were 
some  of  the  Tycoon*8  army  en  routs  for  the 
pass  in  the  Hakoni  mountains  which  tiiey 
were  about  to  fortify.  We  rode  on,  keeping 
to  the  left  as  is  the  custom  here,  when,  as 
we  turned  a  bend  in  the  road,  I  noticed  just 
ahead  of  us  an  oflBcer  in  a  cango  of  rather 
better  material  than  the  others,  surrounded 
by  a  guard  who  spread  themselves  acroes  the 
road,  and  putting  on  a  forbidding  expression, 
appeared  to  have  doubts  about  allowing  ns  to 
pass.  I  was  beginning  to  think  that  dis- 
cretion is  the  better  part  of  valor  when  one 
of  my  Yaconins  shouted  "  anata  !  '*  and  rush- 
ing up,  they  turned  my  pony  to  one  side,  and 
forming  themselves  into  a  hollow  square, 
prepared  to  resist  all  aggression.  In  the 
meantime  I  bad  laid  my  hand  on  my  revolver, 
and  was  ready  for  all  sorts  of  sanguinary 
measures. 

These  Yaconins  have  to  be  careful  of  for. 
eigners  under  their  care,  if  only  in  self-de- 
fence as  their  heads  are  made  directly  re- 
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epoD&ble  for  any  iigury  which  the  "  tojanfl  ^ 
may  receive  At  our  grand  nulitary  display 
the  Tycoon's  men  drew  in  their  horns,  and 
passed  on  their  way  in  the  most  peaceable 
manner,  we  doing  likewise. 

We  rode  on  without  meeting  with  any 
other  obstruction,  with  the  exception  of  the 
continued  petitions  of  beggars,  who  line  the 
Tacaido  for  miles. 

Every  description  of  suffering  humanity 
were  here ;  some  poor  creatures  that  it  was 
perfectly  sickening  to  look  at,  gather  on  this 
road  fix)m  every  port  of  the  ishmd,  and  hav- 
ing managed  to  set  up  a  few  sticks  covered 
with  straw  to  keep  out  a  portion  of  the  rain, 
tbey  bow  their  heads  to  the  ground  to  all 
passers  by,  calling  out  in  the  most  piteous 
tones,  **  Anaia^  tempo  dnjo^"  **  Tempo  ttyyo." 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  pauperism  in  Japan,  for  it  strikes 
me  that  the  proportion  is  small,  but  it  is  the 
lame  and  deformed  who  collect  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  on  these  few  miles  of  road. 
In  the  towns  and  cities  but  few  beggars  are 
seen.  I  noticed  that  these  creatures  seldom 
ask  in  vain,  nearly  all  the  passers  by  havmg 
a  enpply  of  *'  cash  "  which,  though  of  small 
valoe,  is  dealt  out  to  all  of  them  by  the 
ptooe;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  a 
"cash**  is  equal  to  but  one  sixteenth  of  e 
estti,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  beggars  do  not 
beoome  rich  from  their  spoils. 

At  eleven  o*clock,  having  partaken  of  a 
enp  of  the  weakest  tea  imaginaUe  at  the 
fkry  inn,  we  prepared  to  cross  a  stream 
aboQt  seventy  five  yards  wide. 

Iheir  method  of  preparing  tea  is  peculiar. 
Thsy  serve  one  ^th  an  almost  colorless  iiw 
flWon  of  the  leaves,  and  although  it  may  be 
extremely  **  delicate,'*  the  taste  of  tea  is  so 
infinitesimally  homceopathic  that  I  would  as 
IM»  drink  the  unadulterated  hot  water. 

The  ferry  boats  are  large  scows,  and  as  no 
pijfiDent  was  required  from  us,  I  imagine 
(hit  they  are  provided  at  government  ex- 
pme.  We  spent  about  half  an  hour  en- 
deiforing  to  persuade  my  pony  that  it  was 
Ui  duty  to  embark,  but  he  evidently  had 
eiDiclentlous  scruples,  and  we  finally  com- 
pramised  matters  by  taking  him  up  bodily, 
•nd  depositing  him  in  the  scow. 

We  now  began  to  enter  the  limits  of  the 
ptai  dty,  and  the  bouses  and  population  be- 
evne  thicker  at  every  mile.  We  arrived  at 
hit  tt  the  Legation  at  half  past  twelve,  after 
i  ride  of  twenty-two  miles.  While  we  were 
viitmg  at  the  gate  for  the  appearance  of  the 
Iiead  man,  I  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 


gaping  women  and  children  who,  although 
tiiey  have  seen  foreigners  several  times,  appear 
to  be  able  at  each  new  exhibition  to  discover 
some  new  and  interesting  points  in  the 
peculiar  biped. 

Having  delivered  my  note  to  the  butler 
(which  note  looked  to  the  uninitiated  eye  as 
if  a  playful  fly  had  run  through  a  puddle  of 
ink,  and  then  proceeded  on  a  drunken  spree 
over  the  paper),  the  gates  were  thrown  open, 
and  I  entered  the  Legation  grounds.  My 
bettoe  had  followed  us  on  foot  all  the  way, 
and  now  stood  ready  to  take  charge  of  the 
pony  as  soon  as  I  dismounted. 

llxese  bettoes  are  a  wonderful  set  of  fel- 
lows. Generally  small  but  finely  formed, 
they  are  dressed  in  winter  in  tights,  with  a 
loose  covering  thrown  over  their  shoulders ; 
in  summer  they  content  themselves  with 
Dame  Nature's  covering,  but  in  order  to  make 
some  slight  improvement  on  the  old  lady's 
work,  they  tattoo  themselves  in  tlic  most 
grotesque  and  fanciful  manner.  Ou  tlie  run 
they  are  indeed  marvellous,  being  able  to 
hold  their  own  with  any  horse.  The  one  I 
had  kept  right  after  us  all  the  way  up,  and 
we  went  at  no  snail's  pace,  and  appeared  to 
be  as  fresh  as  ever  on  arriving  at  the  end  of 
our  journey. 

I  found  the  Legation  a  fine,  large  house, 
built  in  Japanese  style  on  a  single  floor,  and 
with  paper  doors  and  windows.  Mine  host 
the  butler,  went  straightway  to  work,  and  had 
a  "chow-chow"  prepared  for  me  at  short 
notice,  which  I  devoured  with  a  relish.  I 
had  sent  for  an  interpreter,  and  shortly  after 
he  arrived.  He  was  dressed  in  European 
clothes,  and  had  discarded  the  sword  for  the 
more  useful  if  not  more  ornamental  pistol. 
I  soon  discovered  that  he  was  a  good  deal  of 
a  traveller,  having  been  to  the  United  States 
with  the  Commissioners  in  1867,  and  also  to 
England  and  France.  He  said  that  he  found 
English  easy  to  learn,  and  he  spoke  very 
fluently,  but  that  he  could  not  succeed  with 
French,  the  pronunciation  was  **one  too 
many  for  him."  Not  supposing  that  he  would 
care  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  with  a  foreigner, 
I  asked  him  to  direct  the  guard  to  take  me 
to  the  foreign  Concession,  and  was  surprised 
at  his  saying  that  he  would  walk  over  there 
with  me  if  I  liked.  I  was  very  glad  to  ac- 
cept this  offer,  as  my  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage extends  to  about  a  dozen  words,  which 
I  fling  out  on  all  occasions,  ^'  regardless  of 
cost "  and  in  a  promiscuous  manner,  in  hopes 
that  I  may  strike  something  that  will  convey 
my  meaning.    The  result,  however,  is  not 
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always  satis&ctorj.  We  started  out  about 
half  past  one,  accompanied  bj  mj  invincible 
guard. 

Yedo,  I  believe,  covers  more  ground  than 
any  other  city  in  the  world,  and  a  walk 
through  a  portion  of  it  gives  one  some  idea 
of  its  vast  extent 

The  streets  through  which  we  passed  were 
lii\ed  on  either  ado  by  Daimios'  quarters. 
Each  Dumio  or  Prince  was  compelled,  until 
recently,  to  spend  six  months  of  the  year  at 
Yedo,  and  some  of  their  establishments  are 
quite  grand.  Averaging  perhaps  from  ten  to 
fifteen  acres  each,  the  ground  is  enclosed  by 
a  fine  stone  wall.  Inside  of  this  and  entirely 
surrounding  the  compound,  are  barracks,  or 
quarters  for  the  retinue,  while  in  the  centre 
is  the  castle  and  other  buildings.  There  are 
about  three  hundred  of  these  Dumios,  so 
that  their  quarters  alone  take  up  a  consider- 
able amount  of  room ;  in  fact,  all  streets  in 
sight  were  lined  with  these  enclosures.  It  is 
really  fUnny  to  notice  the  age  at  which  they 
allow  their  small  boys  to  wield  swords. 
Hundreds  of  little  fellows  of  nine  or  ten 
years,  strut  along  the  streets  with  two  swords 
in  their  belts,  and  with  the  same  dignified 
expression  that  their  immortal  ancestors  have 
handed  down  to  them,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  make  as  free  use  of  their  weapons, 
when  excited,  as  their  fathers.  The  poor 
dogs  have  to  suffer  the  most  from  these 
weapons,  as  they  are  convenient  objects  to 
test  the  edge  of  a  sword.  I  saw  poor  beasts 
with  slices  off  their  backs,  and  minus  tails, 
and  one  large  animal  had  just  been  divided 
as  we  passed.  Cut  with  one  powerfbl  stroke 
of  a  sword  directly  in  half,  the  poor  thing 
was  just  dying.  It  appears  that  all  the  upper 
classes  are  permitted  to  carry  weapons,  the 
merchants  being  the  only  exceptions. 

A  walk  of  four  miles  brought  us  to  the 
new  hotel  for  foreigners.  The  Concession  is 
at  present  merely  an  open  lot,  no  houses 
having  been  commenced.  The  hotel  is  a 
fine,  large  building,  nearly  completed,  of  two 
stories,  with  large  rooms  and  halls,  and, 
situated  directly  on  the  water,  conunands  a 
fine  view  of  the  bay  of  Yedo.  On  the  way 
back,  I  had  the  honor  of  being  hooted  at, 
and  called  by  epithets  which,  if  translated,  I 
imagine  would  have  been  any  thing  but  pleas- 
ant, and  I  thanked  my  stars  for  once  that  I 
did  not  comprehend  their  villainous  jargon. 
When  I  arrived  at  the  Legation,  I  was  rather 
fagged  out  Twenty-two  miles*  ride  and  eight 
miles*  walk  I  found  sufficient  to  make  my 


joints  ache  con^derably,  and  I  was  glad  to 
tumble  in  at  an  early  hour.  The  Legation  Is 
situated  next  door  to  a  large  temple,  and  I 
was  awakened  at  midnight  by  the  **boom 
boom  *'  of  the  gong,  and  in  my  half  sleepy 
state,  grasped  my  pistol,  imagining  that  some- 
thing fearful  was  about  to  take  place. 

The  next  morning,  after  breakfast,  I  started 
out  for  a  ride  around  the  castle,  accompanied 
as  usual  by  my  invincible  guard.  On  our 
way  there  we  passed  through  the  principal 
part  of  the  city,  which,  as  far  as  buildings  are 
concerned,  presents  very  little  of  interest 
A  person  having  seen  one  town  has  seen  all, 
as  there  is  very  little  variety.  The  same  little 
paper  houses,  the  same  overwhelmhig  popula- 
tion blocking  up  the  streets,  and  the  same 
scrupulous  cleanliness  pervading  every  thing. 
The  castle  is  surroimded  by  three  moats 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  with  a 
wall  and  embankment  inside  of  the  first  two. 
The  castle  itself  is  situated  on  quite  a  Idll,  on 
an  artificial  island  containing  at  a  rough  esti- 
mate fifly  acres.  From  the  inner  moat  rises 
a  finely  sodded  bank,  about  thirty  feet  high, 
on  top  of  this  is  a  high  and  subetantal  stone 
wall:  furthermore  deponent  saith  not,  as 
neither  love  nor  money  could  effect  an  en- 
trance. The  three  moats  are  spanned  by 
t^ridges  built,  as  all  their  bridges  are  throng^ 
out  the  country,  in  the  most  substantial 
manner.  Never  built  on  the  level,  but  always 
with  a  slight  curve  and  with  narrow  plank,  they 
are  models  of  strength  and  durability.  Each 
moat  is  filled  with  countless  numbers  of  wild 
fowl  which  no  one  is  allowed  to  molest  We 
next  ascended  Tassojama,  a  temple  hill  situa- 
ted near  the  centre  of  the  city,  from  whidi  a 
splendid  view  can  be  obtiuned  of  houses  in 
every  direction,  while  behind  us  is  the  never 
fuling  background  to  Japanese  views,  snow- 
clad  Fusyama. 

The  Government,  being  in  constant  expec- 
tation of  an  attack  on  the  city,  were  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  get  rid  of  all  foreigners,  and 
as  the  officers  at  the  English  Legation  were 
requested  to  retire  to  Yokohama,  I  found  it 
necessary  to  start  on  my  return  immediatdj 
after  ^^tiffen,"  arriving  in  Yokohama  about 
five  o'clock.  When  we  arrived  at  the  cus- 
tom-house, I  informed  my  guard  that  it 
was  *'all  right,'*  and  wished  them  good 
day,  but  the  fellows  would  not  leave  me 
until  they  had  delivered  me  with  no  bones 
broken  at  the  palatial  residence  from  which  I 
started,  when  they  took  their  leave  in  a  be- 
coming manner. 
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Pbobablt,  the  truth  of  the  familiar  say- 
ing, that  a  reputation  cannot  be  assailed  by 
any  other  man  so  successfully  as  by  its  owner : 
in  other  words,  that  a  man,  when  he  fairiy 
sets  about  it,  can  "write  himself  down*' 
ftster  and  more  eflbctuaUy  than  any  other 
man  can  do  the  work  for  him — ^was  never 
more  rignally  shown  than  in  the  recent  publi- 
cation of  ^'Napoleon^s  Correspondence'*  by 
order  of  Louis  Napoleon. 

The  object  of  the  latter  personage  was,  of 
course,  the  glorification,  generally,  of  *mon 
ODcle;**  though  he  may  have  thought  that 
the  rays  of  the  halo  thus  evoked  would  ex- 
tend to  and  include  the  great  captain's  suc- 
cessor in  office.  At  any  rate,  the  faith  of  the 
nephew  in  the  impeccability  of  the  uncle  was 
exemplary,  touching  and  supreme  —  as  is 
effectually  made  obvious  by  the  fact,  not  only 
of  his  ordering  the  publication,  but  of  his 
directing  the  members  of  the  Ck)mmission 
who  superintended  the  publishing,  to  "  make 
no  alteration,  suppression  or  modification  of 
the  texts.**  * 

The  thirteen  originally  appointed  Com- 
misrioncrs  pursued  their  task  with  great  dili- 
gence. Li  the  space  of  six  years— from 
1858  to  1864 — they  published  no  less  than 
filieen  laxge,  closely  printed  octavo  volumes. 
Tbey  performed  their  task,  also,  with  great 
fidelity — indeed,  with  too  much  fidelity ;  for, 
in  1864,  the  master  of  ceremonies  found  it 
tteccasary  to  supersede  them  by  a  new  Com- 
miadon  of  six  members,  of  whom  Prince 
Napoleon  was  the  chief;  who  were  instructed 
to  pablish  only  what  the  Emperor  hirMelf 
woM  have  mcide  pMicy  had  he  lived  long 
enough  to  be  his  own  publisher. 

On  the  subject  of  this  change  of  editorship, 
the  Edinburgh  Review^  in  a  masterly  and — as 
ftr  as  it  goes — an  exhausUve  article,  of  which 
we  make  firee  use  as  we  write,  remarks : 

If  any  surprise  was  felt  by  the  public,  it 
was  caused,  not  by  the  measure  itself,  but  by 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  so  long  delayed. 
Had  the  sitaation  of  the  French  press  been 
different,  had  there  existed  in  France  aoy  of 
those  sure  and  prompt  means  for  testing  public 
opinion  which  free  countries  afford,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  knowledge  of  the  im- 
pression produced  by  the  publication  of  this 
correspondence  would  have  quickly  dispelled 
the  delusions  of  those  who  flattered  themselves 


that  they  were  raising  a  monument  to  the 
glory  of  the  founder  of  the  Bonaparte  dynasty. 
No  pamphleteer,  however  hostile,  could  have 
produced  a  work  half  so  damaging  to  the 
reputation  of  the  imperial  hero ;  no  libeller, 
however  unscrapolous,  would  have  dared  to 
invent  some  of  the  letters  which  have  thus 
been  given  to  the  world  in  the  blindness  of 
political  idolatry.  But  it  was  long  before  the 
effect  on  the  public  outside  the  imperialist 
atmosphere  could  be  appeciated,  and,  in  the 
meantime,  fifteen  volumes  bad  been  published. 
The  work  was  expensive  and  quite  beyond  the 
reach  of  popular  readers;  it  was  long  and 
filled  up  in  a  great  measure  with  administr»> 
live  and  military  matters  which  deterred  indo- 
lent minds  accustomed  to  the  light  food  of 
small  chronicles  and  lively  cauteries.  New»> 
papers  and  reviews  were  afraid  to  tread  on 
such  dangerous  ground,  and  withheld  their 
criticism ;  in  a  word,  the  correspondence,  all 
things  considered,  was  little  read  and  still  less 
spoken  of.  Now  and  then  a  political  writer, 
bolder  than  the  rest,  would  quote  some  start- 
ling passage  to  show  the  evils  of  uncontrolled 
power  and  the  dangers  of  excessive  ccntraliziv-, 
tion,  but  without  daring  to  add  a  commentary. 
So  the  work  proceeded  rapidly  and  noiselessly, 
watched  and  appreciated  only  by  a  select  few. 
It  was  half  completed  before  its  most  zealous 
promoters  had  found  oat  that  their  pious 
efforts  had  resulted  in  the  most  complete  and 
irrefragable  collection  of  accusing  testimony 
that  any  one  man  was  ever  made  to  furnish 
against  himself. 

Among  the  strange  things  connected  with 
Napoleon's  career,  one  of  the  most  strange  is 
the  fact  that,  after  a  legion  of  authors  have 
endeavored  to  set  the  world  right  as  to  the 
character  of  the  first  Emperor  of  the  French, 
and,  in  their  varied  efforts,  have  represented 
him  in  all  the  phases  intermediate  between  a 
demon  and  a  deity ;  leaving  the  real  question, 
like  the  authorship  of  Junius,  in  such  a  con- 
fused state  that  its  solution  seemed  to  be 
hopeless;  the  hero  of  all  these  "Lives" 
should  himself  have  dispelled  the  fog  of  un- 
certainty, and,  with  his  own  hand,  have 
rendered  a  decision  of  the  disputed  point  in 
such  indisputable  terms  that  dissent,  on  the 
part  of  any  intelligent  man  who  will  read 
what  is  written,  is  simply  impossible. 

Hitherto,  any  man,  according  to  his  preju- 
dices or  his  convictions,  might  adopt  or  r^ect 
any  of  Napoleon's  "  characters,"  as  found  in 
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the  pages  of  the  Emperor^s  self-constituted 
biographers,  on  the  ground  that  **  that  is  the 
English  view  of  the  case ; "  or,  "  the  Prus- 
sian ;  "  or,  "  the  French ; "  and  so  on.  As 
if  any  one  was  neccssarilj  less  or  more  cor- 
rect than  anj  other  because  its  origin  was 
known.  As  if  an  anonymous  Life  of  Napo- 
leon might  be  more  credible  because  its  origin 
was  unknown.  But  now,  we  have  a  record 
which  is  no  man's  "  view ;  "  which  is  neither 
history  nor  biography  as  produced  by  a  third 
person,  but  is  a  posthumous  confession  of  the 
hero  liimself.  It  is  a  photograph,  taken  from 
the  living  subject ;  and,  whether  flattering  or 
damning,  it  is  mathematically  accurate  in  every 
liue  and  feature.  The  most  abject  and  de- 
voted of  Napoleon's  worshippers  must  admit 
that  this  picture  is  correct ;  or,  that  the  god 
of  their  idolatry  misrepresents  himself :  for  it 
is  his  own  handiwork. 

The  period  of  time  included  in  the  fifteen 
volumes  of  the  first  Commission,  is  about  six- 
teen years — from  the  latter  part  of  October, 
1793,  to  the  end  of  August,  1809 ;  that  is, 
from  Napoleon's  twenty-fourth  to  his  fortieth 
year.  As  one  may  say,  from  his  majority  to 
his  maturity — ^from  the  commencement  of 
his  public  life  to  the  highest  fiight  of  his  im- 
perial power. 

The  contents  of  these  fifteen  volumes  of 
**  Correspondence  "  are  not,  however,  merely 
letters.  Prochmiation's ;  messages  to  the 
Directory  on  public  affairs,  civil  as  well  as 
military ;  bulletins ;  a  variety  of  official  docu- 
ments, not  necessarily  written  by  Napoleon, 
though  bearing  his  signature  and  issued  by 
his  authority ;  these,  and  a  mass  of  miscella^ 
nies  of  less  importance,  help  to  fill  the  books ; 
but  of  letters  there  are  enough.  Enough  of 
such  as  Napoleon  *' would  not  have  made 
public,  had  he  lived  long  enough  to  be  his 
own  publisher,'*  to  substantiate  what  his 
adversaries  have  alleged  against  him;  and 
also  enough  on  matters  purely  military  to 
justify  the  intensified  praise  of  even  Thiers 
himself.  This  latter  result  was,  indeed,  hardly 
needed.  The  world  has  long  been  divided 
on  the  question  of  Napoleon's  character ;  but 
there  is  little  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  his 
military  genius. 

The  various  estimates  of  his  character, 
apart  from  his  qualities  as  a  soldier,  owe  their 
existence,  mainly,  to  the  credulity  or  incre- 
dulity of  men  as  to  the  fads  of  his  career ; 
on  which  subject,  the  testimony  of  historians 
is  hopelessly  conflicting.  But  it  is  remark- 
able that  on  some  points  about  which  the 
witnesses  agree  as  to  the  facts,  the  public 


voice  is  still  diametrically  divided  between 
censure  and  praise.  What  many  men  regard 
as  despicable  in  Nq)oleon,  others  hold  to  be 
a  proof  of  his  greatness.  For  example,  a 
portion  of  the  readers  of  this  correspondence 
will  concur  with  the  Conmiissioners  when 
they  say — ^in  that  inflated  style  which  none 
but  Frenchmen  ever  attain — 

What  most  surprises  one  in  this  coire- 
spondence,  is  the  impression  it  gives  of  the 
universal  and  powerful  mind  which  embraced 
every  thing;  and  which  could,  with  equal 
facility,  rise  to  the  most  sublime  conceptions 
and  descend  to  the  most  trifling  details.  Now 
soaring  above  the  world,  Napoleon  marks  out 
the  limits  of  new  states ;  and,  anon,  he  con< 
ccntrates  his  solicitude  on  the  humblest  hamlet 
of  his  Empire. 

For  our  own  part,  we  find  nothing  **  sur- 
pri^g  "  in  all  that ;  and,  as  the  Commisuon- 
ers  claim  for  the  object  of  their  panegyric 
little  less  than  supernatural  qualities,  it  is 
superfluous  for  them  to  be  surprised  at  his 
capacity  for  details.  But  that  is  only  a  par- 
tial statement  of  this  matter  of  detail.  Not 
only  did  Napoleon  mark  out  new  states  and 
supervise  hamlets ;  but,  as  the  reviewer  be- 
fore us  says, 

At  the  very  zenith  of  his  power,  with  one 
"half  of  Europe  under  his  rule  and  the  other 
half  iu  arms  against  him,  he  concocted  litUe 
police  plots,  planned  scurrilous  pamphlets  fm 
literary  hirelings,  suggested  caricatures  whkh 
he  thought  might  be  telling  against  his  ene- 
mies, found  time  for  the  ordering  of  fStes  and 
monuments,  read  reports  on  the  chitchat  of  the 
aalona  of  Paris,  and,  with  great  pride  in  his 
superior  vigilance,  himself  denounced  their 
intrigues  to  his  mortified  Minister  of  PoUoe. 
This  activity  might  have  been  admired  bad 
it  been  successful;  but,  unfortunatelj,  the 
pamphlet,  the  caricature,  and  the  monument 
designed  by  the  imperial  meddler  were  gener- 
ally bad.  In  spite  of  his  police  and  counter- 
police,  his  empire  was  so  insecure  that— as 
was  shown  by  the  momentary  success  of  the 
Malet  conspiracy— its  very  existence  was  at  the 
mercy  of  a  handful  of  resolute  men.  Neitber 
literature  nor  art,  neither  trade  nor  agriool- 
turc,  throve  under  his  unvarying  and  stifling 
solicitude.  In  France,  all  was  done  by  the 
Government;  and  all,  or  almost  all,  was  ill 
done. 

All  this  certainly  shows  a  capacity  for  de- 
tail, but  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  command 
respect — and  surely  nothing  to  warrant  pane- 
gyric. It  indicates  littleness,  not  greatness, 
of  character.  At  the  same  time,  it  indicates 
mere  littleness ;  it  involves  no  moral  derdio- 
tion,  properly  so  called.    But  as  the  invest^ 
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gttion  proceeds,  the  colors  deepen  and  the 
character  grows  dark. 

Napoleon  was  one  of  the  few  men  who 
^uingf  per  taltum^  to  a  ftill  and  complete 
development,  without  toiling  through  the 
intermediate  stages  of  learning,  experience 
and  progress.  In  all  things,  except,  indeed, 
the  possesion  of  unlimited  power — ^for,  up 
to  that  time,  he  was  not  independent  of  the 
Directory — he  was  the  same  man  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  campaigns  in  Italy,  as  he  was 
at  the  peace  of  Tilsit  From  the  moment  of 
his  crossing  the  Alps,  he  had  nothing  to 
learn  in  the  art  of  war,  and  nothing  to  ac- 
quire in  the  **  sciences  **  of  rapine,  violence, 
and  deceit.  As  the  wars  thrust  upon  Italy, 
Egypt,  Spain,  &c.,  were  in  the  gross  gratui- 
tous, wanton,  unprovoked  aggressions  on 
innocent  and  helpless  people;  so  were  the 
details  of  those  wars  marked  by  reckless  and 
ODScrupulous  barbarity.  The  lives,  property, 
and  private  rights  of  inoffensive  citizens  wore 
toeaied,  severally  and  collectively,  as  if  they 
bfltonged  to  Napoleon  by  right  of  inherit- 
ance. Nothing  was  spared,  whksh  an  all- 
grMfrisg  general  coveted,  or  a  rapacious  sol- 
£07  could  destroy.  Private  mansions,  as 
wdl  as  **  humble  hamlets  "  and  villages,  were 
bomed  for  pastime;  prisoners  were  butch- 
ered in  cold  blood;  and,  in  short,  all  the 
dMMOfl  of  war  were  impressed  into  the  ser- 
viet  of  this  ferocious  oonqueror,  to  be  set 
loose  at  the  close  of  every  victory. 

The  animus  of  all  this  is  fbmhadowed  in 
lli^N>leon*s  first  proclamation  to  the  army  of 
fiHy: 

Soldiers,  you  are  naked  and  ill-fed.  France 
OWM  yon  much,  but  can  give  you  nothing.  I 
win  lead  you  to  the  most  fertile  plains  of  the 
vorid.  WeaUhy  provinett  and  ffreai  towns  wUl 
UU  four  power;  you  will  reap  honor,  glory, 
ndxiehes,  etc.,  etc 

As  a  fitting  commentary  on  this  promise  of 
poeral  pillage,  the  great  devastator  writes 
lAer his  first  battle: 

The  furious  excesses  of  my  half-starved 
ioUien  are  enough  to  make  humanity  blush. 

And  two  days  later  he  says : 

There  is  leee  piUage,  The  first  thirst  of  an 
Vtty  destitute  of  every  thing  has  been  slaked. 
^foor  wretches  arsexcutable.  After  sighing 
^  the  promised  land  for  three  years,  they 
^  tt  last  reached  it  and  irish  to  enjoy  it. 

Among  his  orders  about  private  property, 
iifiik: 

liu  the  lord  of  Arquata  50,000  llTres.  In 
diflailt  of  payment,  raze   his  house  to  the 


ground  and  lay  his  land  waste.  Ue  is  a  furious 
oligarch,  on  enemy  of  France  and  of  the  army. 

After  a  time,  the  casualties  of  even  suc- 
cessful war  having  reduced  the  number  of 
his  troops,  he  writes  to  the  Directory  that  he 
has  already  sent  them  twenty  millions  of 
francs  in  money  wrung  from  the  Italians; 
and  that  if  they  will  send  him  thirty  thousand 
more  men,  he  will  be  able  to  produce  out  of 
'the  yet  unconqucred  States,  twice  that  sum  in 
money,  besides  innumerable  treasures  in  the 
way  of  works  of  art,  jewelry,  museum-colleOi 
tions,  and  whatever  other  trifles  might  be 
scraped  together  by  his  skilful  marauders. 

In  Egypt,  this  game  of  pillage  could  not  be 
played  to  much  purpose  on  account  of  the 
poverty  of  the  people;  therefore,  the  defi- 
ciency was  made  up  with  heads.  After  the 
first  punishment  of  the  revoltcrs  at  Curo  had 
been  infilcted  with  a  barbarity  that  would  be 
incredible,  did  not  the  correspondence  attest 
it.  Napoleon  ordered  all  the  prisoners  to  be 
beheaded.  Soon  after  that,  he  writes  that 
"  order  is  now  reestablished  in  Cairo.  Every 
night  we  cut  off  thirty  heads.  I  think  this 
will  be  a  good  lesson  to  them."  We  have 
here,  also,  Napoleon^s  own  order  for  the 
massacre  of  the  two  thousand  Jaffa  prisoners. 

This  system  of  governing  a  conquered  peo- 
ple by  means  of  **good  lessons,'*  continued 
to  be  one  of  Napoleon's  favorites  during  his 
whole  career.  In  1806,  after  making  his 
brother  Joseph  a  present  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  he  writes : 

The  fate  of  your  reign  depends  on  your  con- 
duct when  you  return  to  Calabria.  There  must 
be  no  forgiveness.  Shoot  at  least  six  hundred 
rebels.  They  have  murdered  more  soldiers 
than  that.  Bum  the  houses  of  thirty  of  the 
principal  persons  in  the  villages  and  distribute 
their  property  among  the  soldiers.  Take  away 
all  arms  from  the  inhabitants,  and  give  up  to 
pillage  five  or  six  of  the  large  villages.  When 
Placenza  rebelled,  I  ordered  Junot  to  bum  two 
villages  and  shoot  the  chiefs,  among  whom 
were  six  priests.  It  will  be  some  time  before 
they  rebel  again. 

A  week  later  he  writes : 

I  wish  the  rabble  at  Naples  would  revolt. 
Until  you  make  an  example,  you  will  not  be 
master.  I  should  consider  an  insurrection  in 
Naples  in  the  same  light  as  a  father  of  a  family 
would  regard  the  small-pox  for  his  children, 
provided  it  did  not  weaken  the  invalid  too 
much. 

Does  any  curious  reader  pause  to  inquire, 
^*  Who  were  these  Italians  and  Egyptians,  to 
whom  these  good  lessons  were  so  freely  ad- 
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ministered?"  Alas!  they  were  peaceable, 
haimless,  ignorant  people,  the  greater  part  of 
whom  had  neTcr  heard  the  name  of  their 
destroyer  mitil  they  heard  the  souid  of  his 
gims ;  who  owed  him  and  France  no  more 
allegiance,  than  we  owe  to  Theodorus  of 
Abyssinia;  and  over  whom  he  and  France 
had  no  more  right  of  control  than  the  king 
of  the  Fejee  islands  has  over  the  British 
Parliament  The  relative  righU  of  the  parties 
were  precisely  those  which  exist  between  the 
passengers  and  crew  of  a  merchantman  when 
their  ship  is  boarded  by  a  band  of  pirates. 

Does  any  curious  reader  inquire,  further, 
under  what  pretext  Napoleon  assumed  the 
right  to  administer  these  "good  lessons*'? 
The  pretext  was  the  battle^iry  of  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity ;  and  this  was  para- 
phrased in  the  proclamations,  which  promised 
the  destruction  of  tyranny  and  the  liberation 
of  the  people,  wherever  the  liberating  army 
carried  its  victories.  After  this  fashion,  Pied- 
mont, Lombardy,  Parma,  Modena,  and  Venice 
were  **  liberated ;  *'  and  before  marching  on 
Rome  with  the  same  philanthropic  purpose. 
Napoleon  proclaimed  that. 

In  order  to  reassure  the  people,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  let  them  know  that  we  are  their  friends, 
and  particularly  the  friends  of  the  descendants 
of  the  Brutuses,  the  Scipios,  and  of  the  other 
great  men  whom  wo  have  taken  for  our  models. 

Yet,  with  commendable  candor,  he  at  the 
iome  time  wrote  to  the  Directory  that,  if  they 
would  send  him  plenty  of  reinforcements, 

Bome,  Trieste,  and  even  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  will  become  out  prey  ; 

which,  indeed,  they  did,  in  due  time.  Na- 
poleon's shameless  duplicity  in  his  dealings 


with  the  Pope— writing  to  him  the  most 
respectful  and  conciliatory  letters,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  in  his  letters  to  the  Directory, 
exulting  over  the  exactions  he  was  about  to 
levy  on  His  Holiness — is  fully  exposed  in 
this  correspondence.  He  says,  among  other 
things, 

In  my  opinion,  when  Rome  is  deprived  of 
Bologna,  Ferrara,  Romagna,  and  the  thirty 
millions  we  take  from  her,  she  cannot  exist : 
the  old  machine  will  tumble  to  pieces  of  itself. 

We  cannot  pursue  this  subject,  because, 
however  interesting,  it  is  inexhaustible.  We 
have  said  enough  to  call  to  the  correspond- 
ence the  attention  of  those  who  can  gain 
access  to  it,  and  who  have  the  leisure  and  the 
inclination  to  study  it.  To  others,  we  recom- 
mend a  careful  reading  of  the  JEcUnbvrgh 
Jieview  for  October,  1867 — from  which  we 
make  this  concluding  extract : 

As  regards  the  man  himself,  the  dominant 
impression  that  will  be  left  on  the  reader^s 
mind  will,  we  think,  be  that  of  meanness— of 
moral  littleness,  strangely  combined  with  great 
strength  of  will  and  unrivalled  activity  of 
mind.  Napoleon  was  in  truth  an  actor,  and  in 
his  correspoudence  we  view  him  from  behind 
the  scenes.  The  vulgar  applause  of  the  mul- 
titude can  no  longer  deceive  those  who  know 
his  history  as  it  is  there  written  with  his  own 
hand.  His  duplicity,  his  bombast  and  mock 
heroism,  his  studied  violence,  his  love  of  false 
grandeur,  his  envy  in  the  midst  of  unrivalled 
greatness,  his  hatred  and  distrust  of  all  that 
was  really  good  and  great,  his  vulgar  arro- 
gance, his  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of 
others,  his  selfish  and  insensate  ambition,  are 
conspicuous  in  every  page.  This  greatest  of 
modem  conquerors  was  uot  a  hero,  for  the 
great  soul— the  magnanimity— which  alone 
makes  heroes,  he  never  possessed. 
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CHIEF-JUSTICE   CHASE. 

Salmon  Fortulmd  Chase,  Senator  of  the  United  States,  GoTernor  for  two  successive 
terms  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  President  Lincohi,  and  ap- 
pointed Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  death  of  the  super- 
fluous Roger  Taney,  was  bom  hi  the  little  town  of  Cornish,  N.  H.,  January  18,  1808.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  he  went  to  Worthington,  Ohio,  and  prepared  himself  for  college  under  the 
eye  of  his  uncle.  Philander  Chase,  who  was  then  bishop  of  the  State.  He  entered  Cincinnati 
Obllege,  of  which  his  uncle  had  been  made  President,  and,  after  a  short  stay  there,  returned 
to  New  Hampshire,  to  be  near  his  mother,  who  was  now  become  blind.  He  entered  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1824  as  a  junior,  and  graduated  in  1826.  He  then  went  to  Washington, 
hoping  to  get  some  advancement  from  his  uncle,  Dudley  Chase,  then  a  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. At  first  he  advertised  fbr  pupils,  intending  to  open  a  private  school ;  but  failing  in 
that,  he  applied  to  his  uncle  for  help  in  gaining  a  clerkship  in  the  Treasury  Department ;  but 
the  Senator  was  perhaps  afhdd  of  the  suspicion  of  nepotism,  and  refused  to  help  his  nephew. 
Casting  about  for  somcr  means  of  earning  a  living,  it  happened  that  young  Chase  fell  in  with 
a  Mr.  Plumley,  who  offered  him  the  transfer  of  a  flourishing  boys'  school  of  which  he  was 
master.  'In  this  school  were  the  sons  of  several  men  of  note— of  Henry  Clay,  of  William 
Wurt,  of  Samuel  L.  Southard,  and  others ;  and  Chase,  having  studied  law  under  the  direction 
of  Wirt  in  the  hours  when  he  was  not  occupied  with  teaching,  was  enabled,  after  three  years, 
to  enter  the  bar  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  was  in  1829.  In  1880  he  went  again  to 
Cincinnati,  which  since  that  time  has  been  his  home.  Mr.  Chase  took  no  part  in  public  life 
until  1841 ;  nevertheless,  he  had  made  his  name  known  to  the  people  of  the  whole  country 
by  his  undisguised  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  his  resistance  to  the  efibrts 
tibat  were  being  made  by  parties  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South  to  engraft  slavery  upon 
the  National  Government  It  would  be  long  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  different  steps 
by  which  Mr.  Chase  gained  this  national  reputation  as  an  anti-slavery  man,  but  we  may  say 
briefly  that  the  history  of  his  life  is  the  history  of  the  whole  struggle  in  this  country  between 
SUvery  and  Freedom  outside  of  the  real  anti-slavery  party,  that  of  the  Garrison  abolitionists. 
llHth  these  men  Chase  never  affiliated ;  he  has  always  been  essentially  a  politician,  and  has 
held  steadily,  from  the  first,  to  his  belief  in  constitutional  remedies  for  all  political  evils. 
While  he  was  working  his  way  slowly  in  his  profession,  he  prepared  an  edition  of  the  Statutes 
of  Ohio,  which  was  soon  accepted  as  the  standard,  and  gave  him  reputation.  Practice  now 
flowed  in,  and  in  1884  he  became  Solicitor  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  Cincinnati. 
In  1837  he  acted  as  counsel  for  a  colored  woman  claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave ;  and  in  an  elab- 
orate argument,  which  was  afterward  published,  he  took  the  ground  he  never  afterward  aban- 
doned— that  Congress  has  no  right  to  impose  any  duties  or  confer  any  powers  on  State  magis- 
trates in  fugitive-slave  cases.  In  this  position  he  was  afterwards  sustained  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  On  this  occasion  he  also  argued  that  the  law  of  1793  relative  to 
fb^tives  from  service  was  void,  since  it  is  not  contained  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  These  two  points  contain  the  gist  of  Mr.  Chase's  arguments  against  slavery,  whether 
presented  in  the  court,  on  the  political  platform,  or  in  the  Senate.  If  he  never  receded  from 
either  of  these  positions,  he  also  never  advanced  beyond  them  to  higher  principles ;  and  m 
8|^  of  his  fldelity  to  the  cause  of  territorial  fireedom,  his  name  has  never  been  a  watchword 
to  those  who  have  been  flghting  the  battle  of  Freedom  for  man.  As  Governor  of  Ohio, 
dected  in  1857  and  reelected  in  1868,  Mr.  Chase  added  to  a  reputation  already  greatly  distin- 
guished. Public  economy  and  the  interests  of  education  in  the  State  were  his  first  care,  and 
he  has  left  his  name  written  all  over  the  statute-books  of  the  State.  In  March,  1861,  Gov- 
ernor Chaso  was  invited  by  Mr.  Lincoln  to  take  charge  of  the  Treasury  Department,  on  the 
reffignation  of  General  Dix.    He  accepted  the  post,  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  entered 
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apon  a  task  as  arduous  as  ever  was  set  before  any  man  in  any  country.  Wo  cannot  attempt 
to  record  the  history  of  bis  administration  in  this  place.  It  is  a  record  of  unsullied  splendor, 
and  has  justly  won  for  him  the  graUtude  of  erery  true  American  citizen.  Yet  praise  must 
not  stop  short  at  his  integrity,  his  zeal,  or  his  unintermitted  labor  in  the  discharge  of  his 
office.  What  makes  the  peculiar  glory  of  this  administration,  is  that  the  Secretary  sayed  the 
nation  in  a  momentous  crisis,  not  by  any  trick  of  diplomacy  or  finance,  but  by  moral  force. 
He  put  the  question  to  the  people  squarely :  The  Government  wants  money.  If  it  does  not 
have  it,  we  shall  be  beaten.  Will  you  lend  us  your  savings  ?  He  believed  in  the  people,  he 
trusted  in  them ;  when  every  other  face  was  douded,  he  stood  in  the  sun.  The  people  met 
him  with  an  equal  courage,  and  freely  gave  him  all  the  money  he  wanted.  On  the  day  after 
the  assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  more  money  was  poured  into  tlie  Treasury  than  was  ever 
given  to  any  government  in  a  single  day.  This  was  a  free  offering ;  but  it  will  easily  be 
understood  that,  before  these  popular  loans  could  be  induced,  the  people  had  to  be  educa^ 
to  understand  the  method  and  appreciate  the  value  of  the  security.  To  do  this,  required  a 
prodigious  amount  of  work,  and  Mr.  Chase  gave  himself  up  to  the  task  with  all  his  energies, 
fortunate  in  the  aid  of  such  men  ta  Jay  Cooke,  Chittenden,  and  Spinner,  and  many  other  good 
men  and  true  less  publicly  known.  Of  later  events  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Chase,  this  is  not  the  place 
to  speak.  Rumor  has  for  many  months  coupled  his  name  with  ambition,  and  has  not  fo^ 
borne  to  encircle  the  ermine  that  the  Chief-Justice  wears,  by  imputadons  that  we,  at  least, 
will  not  believe  till  they  are  proved.  The  men  among  us  who  have  been  faithfiil  in  every 
ordeal,  who  have  never  failed  from  duty,  are  not  so  many  that  we  can  afford  to  lose  even  one. 
It  is  our  duty  to  stand  by  them — to  be  true  to  them,  as  they  have  been  true  to  us. 
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CURRENT   EVENTS. 


UNITED  STATES. 

The  month  of  May  was  crowded  with 
events  of  importance  in  our  history,  chief 
among  which  are  the  close  of  the  Impeach- 
ment trial  of  the  President,  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Republican  Convention,  and 
Domination  of  Grant  and  Colfax,  the  consum- 
mation of  the  Congressional  plan  of  Recon- 
struction in  several  Southern  States,  so  far  as 
the  action  of  the  people  of  the  States  is  con- 
cemed,  the  arrival  of  Minister  Burlingamo  as 
ambassador  from  China  to  all  the  treaty-mak- 
ing powers,  the  annual  anniversaries  of  all 
the  rcb'gious  and  philanthropic  societies  in 
New  York,  an  annual  conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Chicago,  the 
retirement  of  Secretary  St&nton  from  the 
War  Department,  the  confirmation  of  Gen- 
eral Schofield  as  Secretary  of  War,  and  the 
angular  revelation,  by  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Weed  and  others,  of  the  efforts  made  to 
procure  the  votes  of  Senators  for  acquittal  by 
direct  bribery. 

^The  arguments  of  the  Impeachment  trial 
closed  on  behalf   of  the  President  by  an 
address  occupying  nearly  four  days  by  Mr. 
Wm.  M.  Evarts,  and  on  behalf  of  the  mana- 
gers by  a  three  days*  address  by  Mr.  Bing- 
ham.  Mr.  Evarts  spoke  extemporaneously  and 
with  more    humor  than  argument,  relying 
open  tact  in  securing  the  kind  feeling  of  the 
Senators  toward  the  Preddent  rather  than  on 
logic  in  persuading  their  understandings.  Mr. 
Bingham's  speech  was  ornate  and  exhaustive. 
On  Hay  6th  the  arguments  ended  and   the 
case  was  submitted  to  the  Senate.    After  a 
prolonged  secret  session  and  arguments  by 
the  Senators,  on  May  7th,  the  Senate  agreed 
to  come  to  a  final  vote  on  the  eleventh  article 
Ott  Tuesday,  May  12.    As  early  as  the  hitter 
P«rt  of  April  it  had  been  assumed  by  the 
^ponents  of   Impeachment    that    Senators 
Grimes,  Fessenden,  and  Trumbull  would  vote 
^Of  acquittal,  but  the  fact  was  not  authorita- 
^«Iy  announced  until  the  Senatorial  debate 
^f  Hay  Tth.    From  this  time  to  the  final  vote 
^  interest  prevailed  throughout  the  country 
*<lQalIed  only  by  the  profound  excitements 
•fid  unutterable  anxiety  with  which  the  issue 
^  the  great  batties  of  the  rebellion  was 
•waited  by  the  people.    Great  confidence  was 
VOL.  n. — 8 


felt  in  the  integrity  and  impartiality  of  the 
Senate,  and  while  a  very  strong  element  of 
partisanship  characterized  the  more  pro- 
nounced Republicans  and  Democrats,  there 
was  a  medium  impartial  sentiment  among  the 
press  and  people  at  large,  very  much  more 
powerful  than  is  usually  found  in  regard  to 
questions  involving  political  consequences. 
While  no  Democrats  in  or  out  of  Congress 
favored  conviction,  a  few  Republicans  favored 
acquittal,  and  a  very  large  number  preferred 
to  regard  the  proceeding  as  a  judicial  trial 
rather  than  as  a  political  inquest,  and  to  be 
content  with  whatever  disposition  of  the  case 
the  Senators  upon  their  oaths  might  make. 
Nevertheless,  a  very  general  conviction  pre^ 
vailed  that  the  President  would  be  removed, 
and  both  those  opposing  and  favoring  removal 
were  actively  canvassing  the  probable  cabinet 
and  other  appointments  of  Mr.  Wade,  when 
the  divergence  of  three  of  the  most  prominent 
Republican  Senators  roused  the  country  from 
a  state  of  comparative  calm  to  one  of  intense 
interest.  This  increased  until,  on  May  16th, 
the  vote  was  taken  on  the  11th  article  of 
Impeachment,  with  the  following  result : 

For  CVmviMion— Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell, 
Chandler,  Cole,  ConUing,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragiii, 
Drake,  Edmundfl^  Feiry,  Frelinghuysen,  Harlan, 
Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  (Me.)i  Morrill 
(Vt.),  Norton,  Nye,  Patterson  (N.  H.),  Fomeroy, 
Rainsey,  ShenxutD,  Spragne,  Stewart,  Sumner, 
Thayer,  Upton,  Wade,  IHlley,  Williams,  Wilson, 
Yates,  35. 

*  Jbr  Acquittal— Bekjndi  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon, 
Doolittlc,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Henderson, 
Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Norton,  Patterson 
(Tenn.),  Boas,  Sonlsbary,  Trambnll,  Van  Winkle, 
yicker8,19. 

The  President  was  therefore  acquitted  by 
a  single  vote.  The  Republicans  voting  to 
acquit  were  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Hen- 
derson, Ross,  Trumbull,  and  Van  Winkle. 
The  Senate  then  postponed  the  vote  on  the 
remaining  articles  to  May  26th,  when  the 
vote  was  taken  with  the  same  result  upon  the 
second  and  third  articles,  whereupon  the 
Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  Impeach> 
ment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  adjourned  sine  die, 

— The  Republican  National  Convention 
met  on  May  20th,  at  the  Opera  House,  in 
Chicago.  It  is  the  first  Republican  Conven- 
tion in  which  delegates  were  present  from  all 
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the  States  of  the  Union.  General  Schurz  acted 
as  temporary  and  General  Hawley  as  perma- 
nent chiurman.  The  first  day  of  the  session 
was  occupied  by  organization,  the  appoint- 
ment of  committees,  the  preparation  of  a 
platform,  canvassing  for  Vice  President,  and 
speeches.  The  resolutions  of  the  Soldiers  and 
Sailors'  Conyention,  then  in  session,  nominat- 
ing General  Grant  for  President,  and  con- 
demning the  course  of  the  seyen  Senators 
whose  votes  acquitted  the  President,  were 
received.  On  the  21st  the  National  Conven- 
tion reported  its  platform,  originally  in  twelve 
resolutions,  as  follows : 

1.  Endorsing  the  reconstruction  policy  of 
Congress  on  the  basis  of  equal  civil  and 
political  rights  to  all,  and  pledging  to  mantain 
It. 

2.  Placing  equal  suffrage  to  loyal  men  at 
the  South  on  the  ground  of  public  safety,  and 
leaving  the  suffrage  question  in  the  loyal 
States  to  the  people  thereof. 

3.  Denouncing  repudiation  and  pledging 
payment  of  the  National  debt  according  to  its 
letter  and  spirit 

4.  Equal  and  reduced  taxation. 

6.  The  gradual  payment  of  the  debt  and 
reduction  of  rates  of  interest. 

6.  Best  way  to  lessen  the  burden  of  the 
debt  is  so  to  improve  our  credit  as  to  borrow 
it  at  lowest  rates  of  interest 

7.  Economy  and  reform  of  the  corruptions 
of  the  present  administration. 

8.  Deploring  the  death  of  President  Lin- 
coln and  condemning  the  administration  of 
President  Johnson,  who  has  been  justly  im- 
peached for  high  crimes  and  mi^emeanors, 
and  properly  pronounced  guilty  thereof  by 
the  votes  of  thirty-five  Senators. 

9.  Guaranteeing  protection  to  naturalized 
citizens. 

10.  Pledging  .substantial  gratitude  to  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  war  for  the  Union. 

11.  Immigration  should  be  encouraged. 

12.  Sympathy  for  all  oppressed  peoples. 

To  which  were  added,  on  motion  of  Gene- 
ral Schurz,  resolutions  favoring  the  removal 
of  all  disabilities  from  rebels  who  cooperate 
in  reconstruction  and  endorsing  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  platform.  General 
Logan,  as  chairman  of  the  Illinois  delegation, 
nominated  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who,  upon 
a  call  of  the  States  and  Territories,  received 
every  one  of  the  6B0  votes  of  the  Convention, 
and  was  declared  imanimously  nominated 
amid  the  wildest  enthusiasm. 


On  the  first  ballot  for  Vice  President  the 
vote  stood  a^  follows : 

Wade,  149;  Fenton,  132;  Wilson,  119;  Colfax, 
118 ;  Curtin,  53 ;  Hamlin,  28 ;  Speod,  22 ;  and  sev- 
eral scattering. 

On  the  fifth  ballot  the  vote  was  j 

CoUkx,  522 ;  Fenton,  75 ;  Wade,  42 ;  Wilson,  11 ; 
Total,  6M. 

On  motion  of  General  Cochrane,  cluurman 
of  the  New  York  delegation,  the  nomination 
of  Schuyler  Colfax  was  made  unanimous. 
The  nominations  are  received  with  spontane- 
ous accord  by  the  party. 

— Alabama,  Geor^a,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Arkansas 
have  passed  upon  the  new  constitutions,  each 
of  them  giving  a  largo  majority  for  ratifica- 
tion. In  Alabama,  however,  the  constitution 
failed  of  adoption,  owing  to  a  peculiarity  in 
the  Reconstruction  law  requiring  the  minority 
of  the  registered  votera  to  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion. An  act  providing  that  these  States 
should  be  admitted  to  the  Union,  under  these 
constitutions,  and  with  the  State  officera  re- 
cently chosen,  when  each  shall  ratify  the 
XlVth  amendment,  provided  that  no  law  or 
constitutional  amendment  excluding  present 
votera  from  the  suffhige  shall  hereafter  be 
passed  by  any  of  them,  and  that  those  por- 
tions making  void  debts  due  prior  to  1866 
shall  not  apply  to  debts  due  loyal  men,  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  May  14th, 
by  a  vote  of  108  to  85.  The  attempt  to 
strike  out  Alabama  because,  under  the  law, 
the  constitution  had  been  defeated  in  that 
State,  failed. 

— ^The  testimony  of  the  eminent  journalist 
and  politician,  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed,  before  the 
Investigating  Committee,  relative  to  the  al- 
leged use  of  corrupt  means  to  obtain  the 
President's  acquittal,  does  not  bring  corrup- 
tion home  to  any  particular  Senator,  or  to  the 
Senatorial  body,  but  shows  that  at  least  $20,- 
000  were  raised  in  New  York  and  Cindnnati 
for  the  purpose  of  corrupting  Republican  Sena- 
tors, Mr.  C.  W.  WooUey,  the  principal  actor 
in  the  affair,  refuses  to  testify  what  became 
of  this  money,  or  to  whom  he  paid  it.  He 
has  therefore  been  placed  in  close  confine- 
ment by  order  of  Congress. 

— The  first  triennial  festival  of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society  was  held  in  the  Boston 
Music  Hall  during  the  first  week  in  May, 
opening  on  the  6  th,  and  closing  on  the  10th. 
It  was  probably  the  most  important  musical 
celebration  ever  witnessed  in  this  country, 
and  both  in  an  artistic  and  a  pecuniary  sense 
was   entirely   successful.     Grand   periodica] 
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feasts  of  song,  which  hare  done  so  mnch  for 
the  higher  kinds  of  music  in  EngUnd,  are 
comparatiye  novelties  in  the  United  States, 
but  we  may  now  conader  them  fairly  establish- 
ed, and  the  example  of  Boston  promises  to 
have  many  imitators.  Four  oratorios  and  two 
cantatas  were  superbly  performed,  with  a 
chorus  of  nearly  800  Toices,  and  an  orchestra 
of  115  picked  musicians,  and  Madame  Rosa 
and  Miss  Phillips  in  the  principal  solo  parts. 
There  were  several  grand  symphonies  and 
various  miscellaneous  programmes,  and  among 
them  Mendelssohn's  posthumous  Reformation 
Symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country.  The  event  of  the  week,  however, 
WIS  the  performance — the  <mly  satisfactory 
one  yet  given  in  America— of  Beethoven's 
awfiil  choral  symphony — a  triumph  over  the 
most  frightful  difficulties  of  the  musical  art 
which  aroused  the  intense  entiiusiasm  of  con- 
noisseurs, and  would  have  been  glory  enough 
for  the  festival  even  had  no  other  good  thing 
been  done.  The  credit  of  it  belongs  chiefly 
to  the  conductor,  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn. 


FOREIO.V. 

The  meet  terrific  earthquakes  and  eruptions 
on  record  occurred  at  the  ancient  volcano  of 
Maona  Loa,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  begin- 
ning March  27th,  and  continuing  to  April  18. 
The  mountain  opened  in  a  fissure  running 
nearly  from  the  base  to  the  summit — and  first 
an  eniption  of  red  earth  or  clay  was  poured 
out  in  a  stream  two  and  three  quarter  miles 
long,  and  a  mile  wide,  in  three  minutes. 
Then  a  tidal  wave  sixty  feet  high  swept  a 
qaarter  of  a  mile  inland  over  the  tops  of  the 
highest  cocoa  trees.  Then  a  river  of  red  hot 
Itva,  six  miles  long,  flowed  out  at  the  rate 
of  ten  miles  an  hour  into  the  sea,  makmg  an 
idand  four  hundred  feet  high.    At  Eoalulu 


the  summit  of  a  hill  burst  from  its  base  and 
was  thrown  bodily  over  the  tops  of  the  trees 
one  thousand  feet.  A  column  of  fire  and 
smoke  seven  and  three  quarter  miles  high 
accompanied  the  eruption,  and  was  visible  at 
night  for  fifty  miles.  On  the  28th  there  were 
one  hundred  earthquakes,  and  two  thousand 
occurred  within  the  two  weeks  following. 
About  one  hundred  lives  and  much  property 
were  lost.  During  the  earthquakes  nothing 
could  stand,  and  men  and  animals  were  tossed 
to  and  fro  as  if  all  that  had  life  had  lost  the 
power  of  motion,  and  only  the  hitherto  solid 
earth  had  life. 

— Tho  Right.  Hon.  Henry,  Lord  Brougham 
and  Yaux,  the  eminent  reformer,  abolitionist, 
lawyer,  and  chancellor,  died  nt  Cannes,  in 
France,  on  May  9th,  in  the  90th  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  the  last  link  that  united  the 
England  of  Bright,  Mill,  Disraeli,  and  the 
Fenian  era  with  tiie  England  of  the  four 
Georges,  of  Burke,  Pitt,  Fox,  Canning,  Wil 
berforce — the  wars  with  Napoleon,  the  aboli- 
tion of  West  Indian  slavery,  and  the  Com 
Law  Repeal. 

— Mr.  Disraeli  having,  as  Premier,  formally 
withdrawn  all  opposition  to  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Irish  Church,  pursuant  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  resolutions,  the  expected  ministe- 
rial crisis  in  England  is  ended,  and  the  pres- 
ent ministry  will  doubtiess  remain  in  office— 
certainly  until  the  new  Parliament  to  be 
elected  under  the  Reformed  Suffrage  Act 
shall  convene. 

— By  the  capture  of  Bokhara,  the  capital 
of  Toorkistan,  by  the  Russian  forces  under 
Romanoffiiky,  the  Empire  is  extended  to  the 
borders  of  British  India,  and  the  double-faced 
Eagles  of  Russia  and  the  Lion  of  England  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  eacb  other  upon  the 
heights  of  Central  Asia. 
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LITERATURE. 


D,  Applktom  &  Co.  have  published  in  two 
large  volumes  The  Hidory  of  the  Navy  during 
the  Eehdlion,  by  0.  B.  Botnton,  Chaplain  of 
the  House  of  R^resentatiyes,  and  Professor 
in  the  Naval  School  at  Annapolis. 

The  history  of  naval  operations  during  the 
five  years  of  the  war  possesses  a  double  in- 
terest, and  is  valuable  both  as  forming  an 
important  part  of  the  whole  history  of  the 
struggle,  and  as  showing  the  fertility  of 
American  inventive  power  under  the  incen- 
tive of  a  powerful  stimulus. 

The  movements  of  the  army  during  the 
war  have  been  fuUy  chronicled ;  we  have  his* 
tones  from  soldiers,  editors,  correspondents, 
politicians,  and  others,  more  or  less  impartial 
and  trustworthy,  but  the  part  borne  by  the 
navy  has  been  by  no  means  so  well  under- 
stood by  the  public,  and  we  doubt  whether 
the  effect  of  the  naval  operations  on  the  dura- 
tion and  issue  of  the  contest  has  ever  been 
folly  appreciated. 

The  history  opens  with  a  picture  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  navy  at  the  commencement  of 
Mr,  Lincoln^s  administration.  Its  strength 
seemed  inadequate  enough  to  the  task  as- 
signed to  it.  With  about  a  dozen  vessels  at 
home,  ready  for  service,  and  about  as  many 
more  that  could  be  equipped  within  a  few 
months,  a  blockade  was  to  be  established  and 
preserved  along  a  coast  line  of  more  than 
three  thousand  miles ;  the  seaports  and  ship- 
ping of  the  Northern  States  were  to  be  pro- 
tected from  whatever  force  the  Confederacy 
might  be  able  to  establish,  and  active  assist- 
ance was  to  be  rendered  to  the  army  in  re- 
gaining possession  of  the  forts  and  harbors 
along  the  coast 

With  an  energy  and  enterprise  for  which 
our  venerable  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  his 
coadjutors  have  perhaps  never  received  due 
credit,  a  temporary  force  was  organized  by 
the  arming  of  merchant  vessels,  ferry-boats, 
and  coast-steamers,  and  government  yards, 
and  private  docks  and  foundries,  were  pushed 
to  their  utmost  activity  in  the  production  of 
a  fleet  of  a  more  permanent  value,  so  that, 
although  the  work  to  be  accomplished  far  ex- 
ceeded the  original  estimate,  the  navy  tbus 
created  was  found  equal  to  the  task. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the 
book  is  that  describing  the  building  of  the 
first  monitor.  The  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
in  uniting  in  one  structure  so  many  ideas  that 


were  as  yet  but  experimental,  the  opposition 
met  with  from  many  of  the  most  experienced 
and  influential  naval  authorities,  the  doubts 
and  discouragements  of  the  best  friends  of  the 
enterprise,  the  completion  of  the  monitor,  her 
speedy  trial,  glorious  struggle,  and  final  suc- 
cess, are  all  vividly  and  dramatically  told, 
and  an  almost  personal  mtereat  is  awakened 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader  for  the  little  vessel 
that  for  a  brief  hour  fought  single-handed  as 
the  champion  of  a  nation. 

Our  naval  battles  were  important  not  merely 
for  their  immediate  effects  upon  the  fortunes 
of  the  Union  or  Confederacy,  but  also  for  the 
revolutions  they  brought  f^M>ut  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  naval  architecture  and  gunn^. 
When  the  Merrimao  destroyed  the  Cumber 
land,  it  proved  conclusively  that  the  days  of 
wooden  frigates  were  over,  and  that  the  wood- 
en fleets  of  the  greatest  naval  powers  in  the 
world  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  few  ironclads. 
In  twenty-four  hours,  however,  another  step 
was  taken,  another  principle  established ;  the 
Merrimac  was  damaged  and  repulsed  by  the 
Monitor,  and  the  greatest  power  for  boUi  at- 
tack and  defence  was  shown  to  be  possessed 
by  an  insignificant-looking  craft,  whose  ap- 
pearance fully  justified  the  rebel  desciiptioo 
of  "  a  Yankee  cheese-box  on  a  raft" 

As  Mr.  Boynton  justly  remarks,  the  victory 
of  the  Monitor  was  the  triumph  of  American 
ideas ;  for,  while  the  Merrimac  was  armored 
after  Uie  model  of  the  French  and  English  iron- 
clads, the  Monitor,  as  to  its  hull,  torreC^  and 
guns,  was  entirely  the  product  of  American 
thought.  The  Mstory  of  the  world  hardly 
gives  an  instance  where  so  much  was  decided 
by  a  four  hours'  combat  between  two  vessels, 
fought  by  a  couple  of  hundred  men.  It  is 
difficult  to  place  a  limit  to  the  destrucdon  Ihat 
the  rebel  ironclad  would  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  but  for  this  timely  check.  Steam- 
ing up  the  Potomac,  it  could  have  held  the 
Capital  at  its  mercy ;  a  few  hours'  sail  would 
have  enabled  it  to  destroy  the  shipping  of 
New  York,  and  place  the  city  itself  under 
contribution;  or,  gomg  down  the  coast,  it- 
could  have  raised  the  blockade,  and  opened 
the  Confederacy  to  Europe.  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  suppose  that  recognition  by  England 
and  France  would  have  followed,  and  the  life 
of  the  Rebellion  have  been  indefinitely  pro- 
longed. 

No  wonder  there  was  rejoicing  in  Norfolk 
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and  anxiety  in  Washington  on  the  night  fol- 
lowing the  exploits  of  the  Merrimac,  and  the 
debt  due  to  the  inventor  and  the  fighting  man, 
Ericsson  and  Worden,  who  at  this  hour  of 
need  stepped  in  betwe^  their  country  and  its 
peril,  can  hardly  be  overestimated. — ^The  first 
volume  of  Mr.  Boynton*s  book  contains  a  val- 
uable chapter  on  ordnance.  We  find  here  a 
review  of  the  progress  of  English  gunnery 
from  1646  (the  date  of  the  building  of  the 
first  frigate),  and  a  short  sketch  of  the  devel- 
opment of  our  own  system  of  artillery,  with 
tables  showing  the  comparative  strength  of 
the  American  and  English  navies.  In  1861, 
the  largest  guns  used  in  English  vessels, 
threw  8-indi  shot,  weighing  68  lbs. ;  the  ex- 
perience of  our  war  brought  into  service  the 
Parrot,  Dahlgrcn,  and  Rodman  guns,  throw- 
log  shot  of  11,  18,  and  15  inches,  weighing 
160  to  200  lbs.,  and  the  introduction  of 
turret-armaments  in  the  place  of  broadsides, 
enabled  these  to  be  used  with  terrible  effi- 
deney.  The  difference  in  the  destructive 
power  of  the  two  classes  of  armaments  can 
be  readily  estimated. 

The  principal  naval  actions  on  the  coast, 
eommencing  with  the  capture  of  the  forts  at 
Hatteras  inlet,  and  ending  with  Farragut*s 
entry  into  the  Bay  of  Mobile,  are  described 
with  spirit,  and  apparently  with  careful  fidel- 
ity to  facts.  The  liistory  of  the  river  fleet  or 
inland  navy,  and  of  its  varied  fortunes,  from 
the  storming  of  Fort  Henry,  its  first  success 
of  importance,  to  the  close  of  the  Red  River 
campaign,  is  interesting,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  bearing  upon  the  progress  of  the  war, 
)»t  also  from  the  fresh  proofs  given  of  the 
frnttfolness  of  the  American  inventive  pow- 
er. Experiment  succeeded  experiment,  and 
runs,  mortar-schooners,  iron  monitors,  and 
"turtles,"  were  all  brought  into  use  under 
tbe  ever-varying  circumstances  of  the  cam- 
p^,  while  the  close  of  the  naval  war  in  the 
wist  was  marked  by  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
o^neering  feats  on  record,  the  building  of 
tbe  Bed  River  dam. 

Ingenuity  of  invention  and  persevering 
coergy  were  not  confined  to  one  side;  the 
rebel  government,  during  the  first  two  years, 
B>«de  manful  efforts  to  establish  a  navy,  and 
^  Merrimac,  Louisiana,  Atlanta,  and  other 
QOodads,  showed  a  constructive  power,  and 
ibiHtyto  make  the  most  from  small  mate- 
rials, worthy  of  respect ;  but  the  failure  of 
their  first  few  enterprises,  and  the  great  diffi- 
enlties  to  be  overcome  in  ship-building,  early 
<li80ouraged  the  Navy  Department,  and  during 
the  last  years  of  the  war  its  efforts  were  con- 


fined to  the  obstruction  of  harbors,  and  manu  • 
facture  of  torpedoes. 

Mr.  Bojmton^s  descriptive  style  is  good, 
but  somewhat  marred,  we  think,  by  his  con- 
tinual references  to  the  interference  of  Divine 
Providence.  We  believe  thoroughly  that  all 
the  actions  of  individuals  and  of  nations  are 
under  the  supervision  of  such  Providence, 
and  we  also  gladly  admit  that  the  power  that 
controls  the  whole  must  also  control  the 
parts ;  still,  we  feel  that  there  b  a  certain 
irreverence  of  expression,  if  not  of  thought, 
in  speaking  of  a  divine  blessing  as  following 
each  missile  of  destruction,  and  we  cannot 
forget  that  such  blessing  was  invoked  with 
equal  faith  by  rebel  and  unionist. 

The  blemishes  of  Mr.  Boynton*s  work  are, 
however,  few,  as  compared  with  its  merits, 
and  The  History  of  the  Navy  will  take  rank 
among  the  best  of  the  memorials  of  the  war 
of  the  Rebellion. 


"7^0  Thousand  Miles  on  HonehaeV'* — 
8anie  Fi  and  Back,  By  Jamxs  F.  Meline. 
(Hurd  &  Houghton.)  Tvco  Thoiaand  Miles 
on  Ifartebaekf  How  tired  Ck>loneI  Melino 
must  have  been  I  is  the  involuntary  exclama- 
tion. The  next  is — ^What  a  capital  title  !  Is 
the  book  as  good  as  the  title  ? 

Tired,  the  colonel  certainly  docs  not  seem 
to  have  been ;  for  his  story  is  as  bright  and 
wide-awake  as  any  book  of  travels  we  have 
read  this  many  a  day.  The  trouble,  if  it  be  a 
trouble,  is  that  he  travels  through  a  region  of 
country  which  our  people  neither  know  much 
about  nor  care.  And  yet  we  ought  to  know 
and  care.  As  one  of  General  Pope^s  party  of 
examination  he  had  an  opportunity — and  the 
best— of  seeing  and  studying  the  country  and 
the  people  of  that  vast  r^on  extending  from 
the  Missouri  River  through  Colorado,  the 
mountains  of  Pike's  Peak,  through  New  Mexico 
to  Sante  F6,  and  back  along  Northern  Texas  to 
St  Louis.  We  say  he  had  the  best  opportu- 
nity for  seeing  the  country  and  the  people  of 
any  man  who  as  yet  has  been  over  this  route. 
And  more,  he  has  the  keen  eye,  the  quick  per- 
ception, and  the  sharp  pen,  which  mark  the 
dexterous  traveller  and  practiied  writer ;  and 
he  has  given  us,  in  a  most  readable  style,  an 
account  of  life  on  the  Plains,  in  and  around 
the  gold  country  of  Colorado,  through  the 
whole  region  of  which  Sante  F6  is  the  centre. 
He  tells  us  strange  and  laughable  peculiarities 
of  this  people,  and  with  great  research  has 
collected  a  great  deal  never  presented  before 
of  this  the  oldest  portion  of  civilized  America. 
He  saw,  chased,  and  ate  the  buffalo ;  saw  and 
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learned  to  despise  **ye  gentle  savage;"  saw 
and  talked  with  Kit  Carson.  He  tells  us  that 
after  all — and  he  has  seen  both — ^the  stretch 
of  mountains  at  Pikers  Peak  "  impress  me  as 
incomparably  finer "  than  the  Bernese  Alps, 
and  he  **  solemnly  abandons  the  last  of  my 
European  illusions  on  the  subject  of  European 
scenery/'  In  the  words  of  our  old  Testryman, 
Hoffinan,  we  are  compelled  to  say,  **  I  don*t 
care,  I  won't  assent.''  We  yet  stand  by  the 
Alpa  It  is  with  a  feeling  of  regret  that  we 
are  compelled  to  close  this  notice  without 
giving  choice  extracts,  such  as  Description  of 
Sante  F6,  p.  151-2 ;  The  Church  of  Abuquer- 
que,  p.  126  ;  A  Most  Amusing  Theatre,  p.  181- 
2 ;  The  Pubelos  Indians,  p.  193 ;  Kit  Carson, 
p.  264-8,  &c.,  &c.  All  this  the  reader  is 
commended  to  read,  and  enjoy  as  we  did. 


Dr.  J.  C.  Hepbvbn  has  finished  his  **  Dic- 
tionary of  Japanese  and  English,  with  an  En- 
glish and  Japanese  Index,"  on  which  he  has 
been  engaged  for  the  last  eight  years,  and  has 
sent  a  few  copies  to  this  country,  to  the  care 
of  Mr.  A.  D.  F.  Randolph,  comer  of  Broad- 
way and  Kmth  street.  The  book  is  a  large 
octavo  of  nearly  700  pages,  and  is  extremely 
well  printed,  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  char- 
acters being  remarkably  neat  and  clear.  The 
volume  was  printed  at  Shanghae,  at  the  Amer- 
ican Presb3rterian  Mission  Press,  and  bears 
the  date  1867.  A  friend  who  has  lived  in 
Japan  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  tells 
us,  that  the  well-known  American  firm  of 
Walsh,  Hall  &  Co,  established  at  Yokohama, 
learning  that  Dr.  Hepburn  had  finished  his 
book,  but  that  the  expense  of  publishing  it 
was  too  great  for  his  means,  said  to  him : 
*^  It  seems  to  us,  that  if  you  can  afford  to 
spend  eight  years  in  making  this  Dictionary, 
we  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  printing  of  it" 
And  so  the  book  was  printed  at  their  ex- 
pense. The  Japanese  Government  immedi- 
ately ordered  a  thousand  copies  at  ten  dollars 
a  copy ;  but  this  was  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm 
that  did  not  last,  and  they  repented,  and  made 
the  order  loss.  On  Dr.  Hepburn's  part,  this 
has  been  a  pure  labor  of  love,  and  without  a 
thought  of  pay,  or  even  of  reimbursement. 
His  reputation  for  accuracy,  judgment,  and 
painstaking,  stands  as  high,  both  with  those 
who  have  known  him  in  Japan,  and  those 
who  have  known  him  much  longer  here  at 
home,  as  his  character  for  devotion  to  the 
truth,  and  for  a  self-forgetting  modesty  that 
leaves  the  results  of  his  labor  no  voice  but 
their  own  to  speak  for  them.  His  Dictionary 
will,  however,  make  his  name  more  widely 


known,  and  will  add  another  to  the  list — 
small  but  worthy— of  American  scholars. 
He  says  in  the  short  preface,  that  in  compil- 
ing the  work,  he  labored  under  the  very  great 
difficulty  of  having  had  little  to  assist  him  in 
the  works  of  predecessors  in  the  same  field. 
The  only  works  of  the  kind  within  his  reach, 
were  the  small  vocabulary  of  Dr.  Medhurst, 
published  in  Batavia  in  1830,  and  the  Japan- 
ese and  Portuguese  Dictionary  published  by 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  1603.  His  prind- 
pal  dependence  has  been  upon  the  living 
teacher,  and  he  declares  himself  alone  recqxm- 
sible  for  every  thing  in  the  work.  The  Dic- 
tionary contains  definitions  of  over  20,000 
Japanese  words,  and  we  have  found  it,  as  the 
apocryphal  old  woman  did  Dr.  Johnson's — 
"very  entertaining  reading."  We  are  con- 
stantly surprised  by  the  delicacy  with  whicfar 
the  language  expresses  shades  of  meaning, 
and  conveys  complex  ideas  by  single  words 
or  compounds.  In  reading  over  the  defini- 
tions we  get  a  world  of  information  about 
Japanese  ways  of  living  and  thinking,  con- 
veyed, as  may  be  imagined,  in  rather  a  desul- 
tory manner,  but  none  the  less  agreeable  for 
that ;  and  the  good  Doctor  has  interspersed 
through  the  book  so  many  pretty  Japanese 
proverbs,  and  bits  of  verse,  and  quaint  say- 
ings, and  charming  little  inconsequential  sen- 
timentalizing, that  our  conventional  notions 
as  to  the  dryness  and  dulness  that  belong  to 
a  dictionary  are  entirely  upset,  and  we  have 
passed  a  whole  afternoon  in  poring  over  these 
pages  with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure,  and  we 
dare  say,  no  less  profit. 

Dr.  Brintos's  Myths  of  the  Kevo  TForU^ 
(Lcypoldt  &  Holt,)  is  a  comprehensive,  dense, 
well  arranged,  and  well  discussed  exhibition 
of  the  religious  observances,  thoughts,  and 
ideas  of  the  native  races  of  North  and  South 
America.  The  author  considers  his  suljecft 
in  its  connections  with  the  nature  of  the 
human  soul,  and  along  with  the  parallel  fiu!t» 
of  language  and  of  symbolism ;  and  thus 
develops  a  theory  which  is  consistent,  in* 
structivc,  and,  we  think,  substantially  correct^ 
of  natural  religion,  its  origin,  progress,  and 
significance.  As  the  author  himself  remaiksi, 
he  has  written  "more  for  the  ihoughtlul, 
general  reader  than  the  antiquary."  Not 
only  has  he  succeeded  in  this  design,  but  his 
array  of  curious  and  interesting  superstitions, 
practices,  traditions,  and  comparisons,  and 
deductions  of  verbal  meaning,  will  be  found 
singularly  entertaining,  even  to  the  reader  foi 
mere  amusement. 
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Behind  the  Scenes,  by  Elizabeth  Excklet, 
formerlj  a  Slave,  but  more  recently  Modiste 
and  Friend  to  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln.  New 
York,  G.  W.  Carleton.  The  latest,  and  de- 
cidedly the  weakest  production  of  the  sensa- 
tional press.  It  is — to  use  a  Yirginianism — 
."powerfully"  weak.  "There  is  a  kind  of 
physiognomy  in  the  titles  of  books  no  less 
than  in  the  faces  of  men,  by  which  a  skilful 
obserrer  will  know  as  well  what  to  expect 
from  the  one  as  the  other."  ExcoediDgly 
well  put,  Mr.  Publisher;  and,  applymg  the 
rale  to  the  present  case,  we  find  that  it  works 
idmirably.  What  but  weakness  could  be 
expected  from  such  a  title?  The  book  is 
illustrated,,  we  cannot  say  adorned,  by  a  wood- 
cat  portrait  of  the  authoress,  which  is  Tery 
"wooden."  The  contents  are  as  flat  as  a 
Datcb  landscape,  the  first  sixty  odd  pages 
being  made  up  from  Mrs.  Keckley^s  own  life- 
experiences  as  a  slave,  inclusive  of  the  usual 
manmnittory  documents  (blank  forms  of 
which  might  be  found,  we  apprehend,  in  any 
old  book  of  Missouri  practice),  the  direst 
trivialities  of  Mr.  Lincoln^s  family  life,  and 
the  humiliating  details  of  Mrs.  Lincoln^s  con- 
dnct  subsequent  to  leavmg  the  White  House. 
The  book  ought  never  to  have  been  written 
or  pablishcd ;  but  now  that  it  is  in  the  mar- 
ket^ we  cannot  conceive  of  any  sensible  per- 
son's reading  it  with  pleasure  or  profit— even 
conceding  that  all  its  statements  are  facts. 


JMUptU  Levee  is  the  title  of  a  little  English 
book  of  children's  poetry,  republished  here  by 
Wynkoop  &  Sherwood.  The  Children  hav- 
bg  turned  the  world  upside  down,  and  token 
the  reins  of  government  into  their  own  hands, 
not  only  set  up  a  king  and  queen,  but  a  poet- 
Wneate,  and  the  poems  in  this  clever  little 
▼ohune  arc  supposed  to  be  those  of  a  candi- 
date for  the  latter  position.  The  book  con- 
tains not  only  some  very  good  sense,  but 
■ome  admirable  nonsense,  calculated  to  de- 
li(^t  all  sensible  people  (witness  especially 
the  delicious  fragment  called  "  Topsy-turvy 
World),  as  well  as  some  fascinating  child- 
portraits.  tVe  are  sorry  to  eay,  however, 
that  the  Bogey  of  the  nursery  who  has  made 
night  hideous  for  so  many  poor  babes,  rc-ap- 
pcars  in  this  Lilliputian  Paradise  in  a  horri- 
ble lale  called  the  "Storm-Cradle,"  which  is 
»  itory  of  the  very  worst  rawhead-and-bloody- 
I  hones  description.  There  are  traces  of  this 
'  monster,  our  quondam  friend  Bogey,  in  one 
or  two  other  ballads,  but  none  are  so  bad  as 
tiiifl.  On  the  contrary,  Lilliput  Levee  (the 
•penjng  poem),  Prince  Philibert,  Polly,  Top- 


sy-turvy World,  Stalky  Jack,  and  the  Wonder- 
ful Toy,  are  all  admirable.  There  are  many 
verses  in  the  book  good  for  nothing  but  pad- 
ding, but  as  long  as  no  Bogey  is  concealed 
therein,  we  will  return  thanks  for  the  gems 
of  the  collection  which  will  be  a  real  God- 
send to  the  little  ones,  and  to  all  mammas  of 
wearied  and  overtaxed  invention,  an  inesti- 
mable boon. 

King  8ham^  and  Other  Articles  in  Verse, 
By  Lawrkncs  N.  Greenleaf,  (Hurd  & 
Houghton,)  is  another  of  those  collections 
•of  newspaper  jeuz  (Pcsprii  with  which  the 
market  is  flooded.  Their  authors  do  not 
seem  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  very  rea- 
sons which  produce  newspaper  popularity  arc 
often  precisely  the  ones  which  prohibit  a 
longer  life,  and  that  their  verses  cannot  be 
successful  in  a  book,  because  they  have  had  u 
certain  vogue  in  the  daily  journals.  And 
can  we  conceive  a  more  raehmcholy  spectacle 
than  a  book  full  of  stale  poems  ?  They  are 
flatter  than  champagne  a  week  uncorked, 
sadder  than  the  crumpled  relics  of  last  night^s 
ball,  more  depressing  than  the  recollection  of 
all  one^s  unanswered  letters  and  unpaid  bills, 
gloomier  than  a  hearse  in  a  November  fog. 
Puns,  as  well  as  venison,  must  be  eaten  hot. 
It  is  only  the  flash  of  high  spirits  which  can 
make  them  tolerable,  unless  indeed,  they  are 
of  that  infrequent  and  precious  kind  in  which 
the  pun  is  the  vehicle  for  the  thought,  in- 
stead of  the  thought  being  (as  in  Mr.  Green- 
leafs)  a  mere  peg  upon  which  to  hang  a 
childish  play  on  words. 

Vatheky  (James  Miller,  publisher,)  is  a  new- 
edition  of  the  famous  Oriental  tale,  by  Wil- 
liam Beckjord,  origimally  written  in  French, 
and  published  in  1786.  Had  it  been  a  work 
of  much  less  merit  it  would  still  have  pos- 
sessed great  interest  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  written  by  a  youth  of  nineteen,  in  a  for- 
eign language,  and  at  a  single  sitting  of  three 
days  and  two  nights.  A  severe  illness  was 
the  consequence,  as  might  have  been  appre- 
hended. The  story  is  not  only  exceedingly 
interesting,  but  is  unsurpassed  in  the  oriental 
magnificence  of  its  descriptions,  and  the  ex- 
quisite irony  which  underlies  and  tempers 
that  magnificence.  The  conclusion  is  writ- 
ten in  a  strain  of  grand  and  solemn  poetry, 
and  the  account  of  the  Halls  ^  Eblis,  with 
the  wretched  multitude  who  wander  therein, 
is  unsurpassed  by  any  thing  of  the  kind  in 
our  language.  We  owe  many  thanks  to  Mr. 
Miller,  for  giving  us  such  a  charming  little 
edition  of  this  fine  story. 
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"  Magged  Dick,^^  by  Horatio  Aloir,  Jr., 
published  by  A.  K.  Ix)ring,  Boston,  is  a  well- 
told  story  of  street-life  in  New  York,  that 
will,  we  should  judge,  be  well  received  by  the 
boy-readers,  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

The  hero  is  a  boot-black,  who,  by  sharp- 
ness, industry,  and  honesty,  makes  his  way  in 
the  world,  and  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  more 
immaculate  in  character  and  manners  than 
could  naturally  have  been  expected  from  his 
origin  and  training. 

Wc  find  in  this,  as  in  many  books  for  boys, 
a  certain  monotony  in  the  inculcation  of  the 
principle  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  a 
proposition  that,  as  far  as  mere  temporal 
success  is  concerned,  we  believe  to  be  only 
parUally  true.  However,  the  book  is  very 
readable,  and  we  should  consider  it  a  much 
more  valuable  addition  to  the  Sunday-school 
library  than  the  tales  of  inebriates,  and  treat- 
ises on  the  nature  of  nn,  that  so  often  find 
place  there. 


Mr.  Secretary  Fepgt^  with  extracts  from 
his  Diary,  by  Allan  Grant.  (Wynkoop  & 
Sherwood.)  To  any  one  who  has  read  the 
charming  pages  from  which  this  book  has 
been  compiled,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  rejoicing 
that  these  samples  of  old  Pepys'  quality  are 
thus  placed  within  the  reach  of  all.  Like  a 
good  loaf  of  cake,  cut  him  anywhere,  and  he 
is  toothsome.  But  if  we  are  not  much  mis- 
taken, men  who  mean  what  they  say  when 
they  pray,  **Lead  us  not  into  temptation," 
ought  not  to  buy  this  book,  for  it  will  be  very 
sure  to  lead  them  into  a  temptation  that  they 
will  make  the  slightest  possible  endeavor  to 
resist,  viz.,  the  temptation  to  go  at  once  and 
purchase  the  four  large  volumes  from  which 
this  little  volume  is  made  up,  that  ho  may 
reap  the  benefit  of  every  word  of  this  de- 
liciously  garrulous  old  fellow's  journal.  Here 
is  the  material  out  of  which  history  must  be 
made.  Here  are  "pen-photographs"  of  a 
man's  inner  life,  and  the  inner  life  of  an 
eventful  time.  Mr.  Allan  Grant  has  made 
his  selections  with  commendable  taste,  but 
has  strung  them  on  a  somewhat  obtrusive 
thread  of  hia  own  twisting.  Of  the  external 
appearance  of  the  book  we  can  say  no  good. 
It  is  a  pity  that  so  pure  a  gem  should  have  so 
mean  a  setting. 


W.  Y.  Spkncer,  of  Boston,  has  republished 
a  pamphlet  lately  issued  in  London,  entitled 
77ie  Social  and  Political  Dependence  of  Wo- 
men^ which  contains  some  trenchant  and 
pithy  finruments  on  a  question  daily  growing 


in  importance — ^the  relative  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  sexes.  The  author,  whose  name 
is  not  given,  takes  strong  ground  in  form  of 
the  "  enfranchisement "  of  women,  and  sup- 
ports his  poation  with  a  clearness  of  reason- 
ing worthy  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  a  caustic 
analysis  of  the  arguments  of  the  opponents  of 
the  enfranchisement,  that  reminds  one  forcibly 
of  his  wife.  The  following  quotation  from  Mrs. 
Mills's  famous  essay,  is  given  as  an  excellent 
expression  of  a  truth  that  will  sooner  or  later 
be  accepted  as  an  axiom : — **  We  deny  the 
right  of  any  portion  of  the  spedes  to  decide 
for  another  portion,  or  any  individual  for  an- 
other IndiTidua],  what  is,  and  what  is  not  their 
proper  sphere.  The  proper  sphere  for  all 
human  beings  is  the  largest  and  highest  to 
which  they  are  able  to  attain.  What  this  is 
cannot  be  ascertained  without  complete  liberty 
of  choice.*' 

International  Copyright. — The  proceed- 
ings of  the  Meeting  of  Authors  and  Publish- 
ers to  organize  an  International  Copyright 
Association,  have  been  published  in  a  neat 
pamphlet,  and  may  be  found  at  the  office  of 
the  chairman.  No.  661  Broadway.  Every 
candid  and  conscientious  reader  of  this  Rec- 
ord will  find  therein  arguments  and  illustra- 
tions drawn  from  a  sense  of  justice  on  the 
one  hand  and  intelligent  self-interest  on  the 
other,  which  cannot  fail  to  convince  him 
that  a  great  legislative  duty  to  the  intellectual 
benefactors  of  the  age,  demands  instant  rec- 
ognition and  liberal  performance  from  oor 
country,  whose  government  is  avowedly  ba.<ted 
on  equal  rights.  When  such  an  American 
author  as  William  Cullen  Bryant  leads  off  in 
the  protest  and  the  plea,  when  such  patriotic 
and  accomplished  citizens  of  foreign  birth  as 
Dr.  Lieber  and  Dr.  Schaff  echo  and  req>ond 
to  the  argument,  and  a  publisher  of  the  large 
experience  and  liberal  integrity  of  James  T. 
Fields  joins  in  the  demonstration, — there 
must  be  substantial  reason  and  adequate  cause 
for  the  important  movement  which  this  inter- 
esting and  seasonable  brochure  signalizes.  It 
contains  the  circular  of  the  committee  that 
called  the  meeting  in  March,  1868,  a  list  of 
the  officers  of  the  Association,  letters  from 
Dr.  Gross,  Professor  Agassiz,  Dr.  Palfrey,  Dr. 
Holland,  Simms,  and  others;  the  speeches 
of  Bryant,  Prime,  Osgood  and  Schaff;  Dr. 
Prime's  Essay  on  the  Right  of  Copyright, 
Lord  Mansfield's  opinion,  R.  G.  White's 
statement  of  the  question,  and  the  constitu- 
tion and  list  of  members  of  the  International 
Copyright  Association. 
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About  five  years  ago,  Mr.  Emil  Sxm,  a 
well-known  printseller  of  this  city,  imported 
a  magnificent  imperial  photographic  copy  of 
Kaulbach's  cartoon  of  "The  Age  of  the 
Reformation,"  executed  by  CJourt-photograph- 
er  Albert,  of  Munich.  In  every  respect, 
except  as  to  size,  it  was  an  exact  reproduction 
of  the  artist's  work,  and  gave  a  vivid  and 
correct  idea  of  his  sublime  conception.  But 
the  interest  awakened  by  this  splendid  work 
was  soon  lost  in  the  excitements  of  the  time ; 
and  when,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  original 
cartoon  was  brought  to  tins  city,  it  had  for  us 
til  the  suiprise  of  a  new  picture,  and  attracted 
great  attention.  The  work  is  generally  re- 
garded as  Eaulbach's  masterpiece,  in  concep- 
tion and  execution.  The  artist  himself,  we 
are  told,  regards  it  in  this  light,  and  considers 
ft  the  crowning  work  of  his  life.  It  is  more 
than  a  picture,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word 
— ^It  is  the  history  of  an  era.  In  this  grand 
composition,  Eaulbach  sought  to  portray  the 
working  of  the  moral,  religious,  scientific  and 
intellectual  forces  that  culminated  in  the  Ref- 
ormation. The  conception  is  perhaps  philo- 
soplucal  rather  than  artistic,  but  none  but  a 
l^reat  artist  would  have  carried  it  into  execu- 
fion  as  Kaulbach  has  done.  Let  us  examine 
it  closely,  following  out  a  train  of  thought 
loggested  by  a  German  art-critic  and  friend 
of  Kaulbach. 

The  scene  chosen  by  the  artist  for  the 
tepresentation  of  the  grand  drama  of  the  new 
age,  is  the  interior  of  a  vast  cathedral.  In 
the  centre  of  the  background  the  lofty  choir 
confronts  the  spectator ;  on  either  hand  open 
Umg  and  broad  tdsles,  while  the  overarching 
dome  gives  unity  to  the  whole  picture.  On 
^  choir,  and  thus  elevated  above  the  other 
groups,  stand  the  great  Reformers  of  the  age, 
whose  work  formed  the  central  event  of  the 
new  awakening  of  human  thought  and  action. 
On  the  right  of  this  group  stands  a  soldier- 
ly Gustavus  Adolphufl,  one  of  the  great 
champions  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  On 
Ae  left  may  be  seen  Queen  Elizabeth,  of 
ft»glind,  surrounded  by  a  courtiy  group,  in 
vhieh  we  recognize  the  faces  of  Essex,  Sir 
^ttadB  Drake,  and  Burleigh.  In  a  semicircle 
Mud  this  central  group,  sit  Huss,  Johann 
Weasel,  Arnold  von  Brescia,  and  other  pro- 
wnois  of  the  Reformation ;  they  appear  to 
be  lonken  in  profound  meditation,  as  if  their 
XRils  caught  the  dim  presage  of  the  great 
ereato  to  come.  In  front  of  the  grand  organ, 
and  above  all  tiiese  groups,  a  band  of  wor- 


shippers is  preparing  to  sing  Luther's  noble 
hymn :  Ein  fetter  Burg  itt  unaer  Oott,  (A 
mighty  fortress  is  our  God.) 

Several  groups  occupy  the  foreground.  On 
the  right,  the  leaders  of  liberal  culture  pro- 
claim to  the  world  the  glory  of  ancient  art 
and  literature.  From  the  mouldering  ruins 
of  the  long-forgotten  past,  they  disentomb 
the  works  of  the  master  minds  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  **  The  grand  ideas  of  antiquity,"  says 
the  German  critic  above  referred  to,  "  awake 
from  their  slumber  of  ages  and  re-enkindle 
the  sacred  fire  of  genius  in  the  souls  of  poets 
and  philosophers.  Philosophy  and  poetry, 
bursting  the  fetters  of  scholastic  pedantry, 
are  once  more  free  to  illuminate  the  lofty 
mountains  and  the  lowly  valleys  of  human 
life  and  thought"  The  artists,  also,  feel  the 
inspiration  of  the  new  age ;  and  we  see  them, 
in  the  background  on  the  right,  eamestiy  dis- 
cusidng  the  works  of  ancient  genius.  In  the 
group  we  recognize  the  portraits  of  Albert 
Diirer,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Raphael,  Michael 
Angelo,  and  others  who  reanimated  art  in 
Europe.  Near  them  stand  Guttenburg  and 
Koster,  to  whose  invention  the  Reformation 
is  80  largely  indebted  for  its  rapid  diffusion 
among  men.  On  the  left  of  tiie  foreground 
are  grouped  the  early  discoverers  and  natu- 
ralists—Columbus, Bacon,  Harvey,  and  others ; 
and  in  the  aisle  beyond  them,  Tycho  Brahe, 
Galileo,  Copernicus,  and  Kepler,  are  engaged 
in  searching  out  the  courses  of  the  stars.  TJie 
vastness  and  harmony  of  the  universe  are 
gradually  unfolding  to  the  human  understand- 
ing ;  and  the  great  principles  of  nature  begin 
to  be  dimly  discerned,  looming  in  majestic 
outline  through  the  breaking  clouds  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition. 

The  central  group  in  the  foreground  rep- 
resents the  conclumon  of  the  truce  between 
the  Protestants  and  Catholics  which,  for  a 
time,  put  an  end  to  the  bitter  religious  feuds 
which  had  desolated  Germany.  The  advocates 
of  peace  point  to  the  open  Bible,  held  aloft 
by  Luther,  on  whose  page  wc  read  the  second 
great  commandment :  **  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself." 

In  this  manner,  by  means  of  these  admira 
bly  conceived  groups  of  eminent  personages, 
Eaulbach  has  illustrated  the  age  of  awaken- 
ing thought,  the  new  era  of  mental  activity, 
tracing  its  progress  from  the  early  discoveries 
in  the  various  realms  of  nature  and  of  intel- 
lect, to  its  culmination  in  the  religious  awaken- 
ing of  the  Reformation. 
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The  picture  is  worthy  of  the  closest  study. 
Observe  how  faithfully  and  conscientiously  all 
the  details  are  wrought  out,  without  disturb- 
ing the  grand  harmony  and  unity  of  the  com- 
position as  a  whole.  By  the  magic  of  his 
pencil,  the  artist  has  recreated  for  us  the  men 
of  the  age,  as  they  lived  and  labored  among 
their  fellows.  These  faces  are  veritable  por- 
traits,  only  so  far  idealized  as  to  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  art  The  groups  are 
beautiful,  taken  separately ;  while  the  promi- 
nence given  to  the  central  group  connects 
them  all  m  the  unity  of  one  grand  idea,— 
that  of  the  angelic  song  prophesying  peace 
on  eai-th  and  good  will  to  men. 

TTie  Raicaicher  and  his  Dogt, — The  story 
of  John  Garter,  whose  most  celebrated  work 
is  now  on  exhibition  in  the  picture  gallery  of 
Mr.  Schaus,  gives  an  interest  to  his  pictures 
which,  with  all  their  acknowledged  merit,  they 
do  not  in  themselves  possess.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  common  English  laborer.  His 
schooling  was  brief  and  imperfect.  Up  to 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  led  a  wild  and 
dissipated  life,  consorting  with  bad  fellows, 
and  proving  a  terror  to  peaceful  neighbor- 
hoods. One  night  in  May,  1836,  with  a  few 
companions  as  reckless  and  dissolute  as  him- 
self, he  went  to  the  seat  of  a  well-known  Lon- 
don banker,  to  steal  young  rooks  from  the 
rookery.  While  in  the  topmost  branches  of 
a  tall  fir-tree,  he  lost  his  hold  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  He  was  picked  up  by  his  comrades 
and  carried  home,  in  an  insensible  condition. 
T^e  doctors  pronounced  his  case  hopeless, 
and  were  positive  he  could  survive  but  a  few 
hours  at  most  Ho  disappointed  them  by 
living  fourteen  years  after  the  accident,  but 
in  a  physical  state  which  was  little  less  than 
death.  In  falling  he  had  sustained  an  injury 
to  the  spine  which  deprived  him  of  life  and 
motion  in  every  part  of  his  body  except  his 
head  and  neck.  He  could  speak  and  hear, 
but  he  could  not  move  an  arm,  nor  a  finger, 
nor  a  leg,  nor  could  he  even  sit  upright  The 
misfortune  that  deprived  him  of  the  use  of 
his  limbs,  awakened  a  new  life  in  his  spiritual 
nature.  He  became  docile,  devout,  and  re- 
signed; and  when,  after  some  months  of 
weary  inactivity,  a  plan  was  proposed  where- 
by he  could  pass  his  time  with  pleasure  and 
profit,  he  eagerly  embraced  it  This  was 
learning  to  draw.  To  become  an  artist,  we 
should  think,  would  have  been  the  most 
unlikely  thing  for  a  man  without  hands,  and 
unable  to  raise  himself  firom  his  couch.  But 
John  Carter,  encouraged  by  the  example  of  a 
lady  who  had  learned  to  draw  by  holding  the 


pencil  in  her  mouth,  and  encouraged  by  hia 
friends,  resolved  to  make  the  attempt  He 
began  by  copying  pictures  of  flowers  and 
butterflies  in  water  color,  but  soon  gave  this 
up  for  a  different  and  more  expeditious 
method  of  working.  On  a  desk  placed  almost 
perpendicularly  over  the  couch  on  which  he 
lay,  was  fastened  the  paper  on  which  he  drew, 
80  near  that  he  could  easily  reach  it  with  a 
brush  held  between  his  teeth.  His  wife  or 
sister,  both  of  whom  waited  on  him  with 
unwearied  love  and  patience,  would  fill  the 
brush  with  India-ink,  and  place  it  in  his 
mouth.  With  a  peculiar  motion  of  his  lips 
and  tongue,  he  would  then  whirl  the  brush 
round  until  he  had  thrown  off  all  the  super- 
fluous ink,  and  brought  the  hairs  to  a  fine 
point  He  would  then,  by  the  action  of  hia 
neck,  execute  the  finest  and  firmest  touches 
on  the  paper,  rivalling  the  dexterity  of  the 
most  expert  draughtsmen.  In  this  laborious 
fashion  he  continued  to  work  till  his  death. 
Compelled  to  pause  and  rest  after  every 
stroke,  he  of  course  produced  very  slowly. 
Every  touch  had  to  be  considered  beforehand, 
as  once  made  it  was  unalterable.  He  found 
many  friends  and  patrons,  and  his  work 
became  very  popular.  But  five  of  them  ara 
known  to  be  extant,  four  in  England,  and 
one,  *^  The  Ratcatcher  and  his  Dogs,"  in  this 
city.  Had  this  work  been  the  production  of 
an  artist  who  enjoyed  the  full  use  of  his 
hands,  it  would  have  deserved  very  high 
praise ;  what  shall  we  say  of  it  as  the  pro- 
duction of  a  man  without  the  use  of  his 
hands,  and  who  had  never  studied  drawing 
until  ho  learned  the  art  by  holding  the  bruafa 
between  his  teeth  I  The  composition  and 
grouping  are  excellent.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
could  be  finer  than  the  attitude  of  the  old 
ratcatcher  as  he  sits  watching  his  dog& 
Landseer,  a  high  authority  in  these  matters,  is 
said  to  have  bestowed  warm  commendation 
on  the  drawing  of  the  white  dog,  and  that  of 
the  others  is  strong  and  decided.  Not  a 
stroke  is  wasted,  every  line  and  every  dot 
tells.  It  makes  one^s  neck  ache  to  think  of 
the  many  hundred  strokes,  painfully  made, 
through  days  and  weeks  of  patient  applica- 
tion, required  to  execute  this  exquisitely 
finished  drawing.  How  many  of  our  artists 
who  enjoy  the  full  use  of  their  hands  could 
produce  such  a  drawing  as  this  ? 

Under  Table  Rock, — ^Mr.  Gionouz  has  just 
completed  a  laige  picture  called  **  Under 
Table  Rock,"  a  winter  scene  at  Niagara  Falls. 
The  point  of  view  is  from  the  Canada  side. 
The  spectator  looks  directly  under  the  over- 
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hanging  man  of  rock  into  a  sort  of  cayem 
formed  by  huge  icicles  and  pillars  of  frozen 
spraj.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  cataract 
is  shown,  in  the  upper  left-hand  comer  of  the 
painting,  and  the  depth  into  which  it  plunges 
is  suggested  by  whirling  clouds  of  spray  and 
mist,  in  which  the  plunging  waters  are  lost. 
The  picture  is  broad  and  simple  in  treatment. 
We  belicTe  it  is  to  be  sent  abroad  to  be 
chromo-lithographed  by  the  same  house  that 
has  succeeded  so  well  with  Mr.  Bradford's 
"  Crushed  by  Icebergs." 

Eatter  Morning, — But  if  Mr.  Prang  con- 
tinues to  produce  such  beautiful  chromos  as 
that  of  Mrs.  Hart's  *'  Easter  Morning,"  our 
artists  will  not  be  compelled  to  seek  the  aid 
of  foreign  establishments  for  the  reproduction 
of  their  pictures.  Mrs.  Hart's  picture,  as  our 
readers  may  remember,  is  a  marble  cross,  on 
which  hangs  a  beautiful  wreath  composed  of 
ftichias,  pansies,  roses,  heliotropes,  orange 
MoBsoms,  and  other  flowers.  The  great  va- 
riety of  tints  rendered  the  reproduction  of 
the  wreath  in  chromo-lithography  a  task  of 
extreme  diflSculty;  but  it  has  been  accom- 
pUflhed  by  Mr.  Prang  with  marvellous  deli- 
cacy and  fidelity  to  the  original.  We  con- 
sidv  **  Easter  Morning  "  to  be  the  best  chromo 
he  has  yet  published. 

Landseer^a  Connoitseurt. — No  one  should 
•fail  to  look  at  the  engraving  of  Lamdseeb's 
portrait  of  himself  entitled  ^*The  Connois- 
aeuTB,"  now  at  Schaus'.  It  is  interesting  not 
only  as  a  beautiful  picture,  but  as  the  only 
poitnut  of  Landsecr  in  existence,  the  great 
painter  having  refused  to  sit  to  any 
He  represents  himself,  in  this  picture, 
IB  sketching.  Two  splendidly-painted  dogs 
ire  looking  over  his  shoulder,  watching,  with 
inmiense  gravity  and  show  of  sagacity,  the 
progress  of  his  work.  The  picture  has  been 
?ery  beautifully  engraved  on  steel  by  Mr. 
Ssmuel  Cousens.  The  original  is  now  the 
property  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  by  whom  it 
was  porchased  firom  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

lieturei  at  OaupiVn, — Mr.  Knoedler  has 
lately  added  very  largely  to  his  importations 
from  Europe.  Among  the  new  paintings  is 
t  laige  one  called  **  Norwegian  Mountain 
Soenery,"  by  Professor  Hahs  Gude,  a  picture 
of  much  power.  The  rugged  sides  of  the 
moontain  are  partially  veiled  by  gray  mists, 
that  creep  and  twist  among  the  jagged  pines. 
A  rapid  stream  plunges  down  through  a  nar- 
row gorge  towards  the  foreground,  obstructed 
by  rocks  and  the  trunks  of  fallen  trees.  The 
sentiment  of  loneliness  and  desolation  is  very 
fiiretbly  expressed  in  the  figure  of  the  solitary 


hunter  resting  near  the  edge  of  the  cata- 
ract 

Mr.  Knoedler  has  also  an  exquisite  fiower 
picture  by  Robie,  beautiful  in  composition 
and  color;  besides  works  by  Carl  Hubner, 
Ck)lman,  Zamacoia,  Gerome,  Gifford,  and  other 
foreign  and  American  artists. 

Drawings  hy  Ftter  Kraemer. — There  is  at 
Weissmann  k  Lamoknfeld's  an  interesting 
India-uik  drawing  by  Peter  Era£MEr,  a  Ger- 
man draughtsman  resident  here,  representing 
a  scene  at  the  last  Arion  Ball.  Mr.  Kraemer 
draws  with  great  dash  and  boldness,  and  his 
pictures  lack  finish  and  refinement.  A 
sketch  of  his  called  "A  Cavalry  Charge," 
also  at  Weissmann  &  Langenfeld's,  shows  how 
much  may  be  accomplished  with  a  few  touches, 
provided  those  touches  are  made  by  a  master 

MarahcUrs  Portrait  of  Grant. — Messrs. 
TiCKNOR  &  Fields  have  published  Mr.  Mar- 
shall's steel  engraving  of  his  excellent  por- 
trait  of  General  Grant.  The  General's  most 
intimate  friends  declare  it  to  be  the  only 
satisfactory  likeness  of  him  that  has  yet  been 
made ;  it  is  certainly  very  characteristic,  and 
is  engraved  with  great  skill. 

Artists  going  Abroad. — McEstee  and  Gir- 
roRD  sailed  on  the  21th  of  May  for  the  old 
world.  The  former  will  visit  Egypt  and  the 
Holy  Land,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
grand  monuments  of  ancient  Eastern  ci\'iliza- 
tion,  and  his  stay  abroad  may  be  prolonged  for 
several  years.  Mr.  Giflbrd  will  spend  most 
of  his  time  in  Prance  and  Italy.  A  few 
evenings  before  their  departure,  these  gentle- 
men were  entertained  by  a  select  party  of 
friends  at  a  farewell  dinner.  We  imite  in 
the  friendly  wishes  and  regrets  expressed  by 
those  who  were  present  at  the  dinner,  and 
trust  that  our  friends  may  enjoy  a  good  time 
abroad  and  a  safe  return. 

We  hear  that  Mr.  James  Hart  still  con- 
templates making  a  trip  to  Mexico  this 
Summer.  The  field  is  a  new  one  for  artistic 
enterprise,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Hart  will  make  the  most  of  it. 

The  Jarves  Collection  at  Yale. — ^Mr.  Rcs- 
8ELL  Sturois,  Jr.,  has  prepared  a  manual  of 
the  Jarvis  collection  of  early  Italian  pictures 
deposited  in  the  galleries  of  the  Yale  School 
of  Fine  Arts.  It  comprises  a  catalogue  of  the 
pictures,  with  full  descriptions,  together  with 
biographical  notices  of  artists,  and  an  intro- 
ductory essay  on  early  Italian  art  Aside 
from  its  connection  with  the  Jarves  collection, 
this  manual  contains  much  information  of  in 
terest  to  readers  in  general,  respecting  Chris- 
tian art  in  its  earliest  stages  of  development. 
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It  is  certainly  creditable  to  Michigan,  that 
in  establishing  her  State  Universitj,  the  L^is- 
lature  should  have  stipulated  that  there  should 
be  established  a  professorship  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  Every  university  ought  to  have  an 
established  professor  of  the  Fine  Arts,  with  a 
good  working  collection  of  casts  of  sculpture, 
copies  of  pictures  (where  the  pictures  them- 
selves cannot  be  obtained),  collections  of  en- 
gravings, drawings,  and  photographs,  and 
models  in  cork  or  plaster  of  fiunous  buildings, 
with  casts  of  the  best  details  of  such  build- 
ings. A  gallery  of  this  sort  need  not  be  large ; 
it  only  needs  to  be  well  selected ;  and  by  bear- 
ing this  in  mind,  a  good  deal  may  be  accom- 
plished with  a  comparatively  small  sum  of 
money.  Such  a  collection  would  be  a  great 
addition  to  the  resources  and  opportunities 
of  a  university,  even  without  any  professor  at 
all,  provided  it  were  so  arranged  Uiat  the  stu- 
dents had  free  access  to  it ;  and  we  are  sorry 
to  say  that,  judging  from  a  pamphlet  recently 
sent  us  by  a  Mr.  Alvah  Bradish,  who  appears 
to  be  Professor  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  University 
of  Michigan,  that  institution  of  learning  ap- 
pears to  have  gained  very  little  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  professorship,  whatever  may 
be  the  result  of  the  founding  a  Department 
of  the  Fine  Arts.  The  pamphlet  consists  of 
the  republication  of  a  certain  **  Memorial  '* 
addressed  in  1852  to  the  Board  of  Regents,  in 
which  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Fine  Arts  Department  in  the  university  is  en- 
forced by  very  commonplace  arguments  and 
unfortunate  illustrations,  and  a  plan  of  studies 
is  marked  out  very  inadequate  to  the  end 
proposed.  This  "  Memorial,'*  however,  crude 
and  commonplace  as  it  is,  seems  to  have 
moved  the  Board  of  Regents  to  appoint  the 
writer  off-hand,  to  fill  the  chair  of  Professor 
of  the  Fine  Arts.  Mr.  Bradish,  who,  with  all 
his  want  of  culture,  seems  to  have  a  kudable 
enthusiasm,  determined  at  once,  that  a  series 
of  Art  Lectures  would  be  a  proper  termmation 
of  a  student's  course  in  the  university,  and  he 
accordingly  **  devoted  the  better  part  (Mf  twelve 
months  exclusively  to  a  course  of  historical 
and  esthetical  studies  to  render  himself  com- 
petent in  his  own  opinion  to  fill  such  a  chair 
in  a  way  its  high  importance  demanded.  For, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  art-literature 
covers  a  field  wide  as  the  thoughts  and  civili- 
zation of  man.''  We  give  Mr.  Bradish's  own 
words,  taken  from  his  preliminary  **  Remarks  " 
upon  his  own  **  Memorial,"  in  which  that  un- 


important paper  is  spoken  of,  and  Mr.  Bra- 
dish himself  is  spoken  of,  and  the  lectures  are 
spoken  of,  in  terms  of  the  most  egotistical 
vain-glory.  We  do  not  write  this  paragraph 
for  the  sake  of  breaking  a  butterfly  on  a  wbed, 
but  because  we  so  heartily  approve  the  action 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  so  cordially 
grant  that  action  to  be  an  honorable  step  for* 
ward,  that  we  regret  it  should  have,  at  the 
very  beginning,  entrusted  the  direction  of  the 
Department  to  hands  so  plainly  ineompetent 
— so  incompetent,  by  his  own  naSf  confe»> 
sion — to  the  task  he  has  imdertaken.  When 
we  remember  that  John  Ruskin  gave  fiJUen 
yean  of  hard  and  unremitting  study  to  the 
theory,  and  history,  and  practice  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  before  he  began  to  write  his  monumental 
book ;  and  when  we  consider  that  the  field 
to  be  surveyed  is  indeed,  as  Mr.  Bradish  says, 
**wide  as  the  thoughts  and  civilization  of 
man,"  so  that,  even  in  fifteen  years,  a  student 
as  diligent  and  unwearied  as  Mr.  Ruskin  does 
not  pretend  to  have  exhausted. it — we  may 
well  smile  at  the  pretensions  of  a  man  who 
tells  us  that  he  has  devoted  the  better  part 
of  tvxlve  months  to  a  course  of  historical  and 
sesthetical  subjects  to  render  himself  compe- 
tent to  fill  the  chair  of  Professor  of  ihe  Fine 
Arts  in  a  State  University.  Why  we  speak 
at  all  about  this  matter  is,  that  in  one  way 
and  another  the  Fine  Arts  are  getting  thib 
sort  of  treatment  in  many  parts  of  our  coun- 
try. A  professor  at  Yale,  who  does  not  pre- 
tend to  any  greater  knowledge  of  the  Fine 
Arts  than  a  trip  to  Europe  has  given  him, 
pronounced  the  pictures  in  the  Jarves  Collee- 
tion  worth  very  little,  and  his  verdict  had 
authority  enough  to  risk  the  success  of  the 
negotiation  by  which  Yale  College  has  become 
possessed  of  a  collection  better  than  that 
which  any  great  gallery  in  Europe  north  of  the 
Alps  had  when  it  was  founded.  Writers  for 
the  newspapers  and  magazines  feed  our  na- 
tional vanity  by  exalting  the  praiseworthy  but 
necessarily  incomplete  attempts  of  young 
American  artists  into  masterpieces  for  the 
study  and  admiration  of  mankind.  A  young 
artist  studies  water-color  drawing  for  a  year, 
and,  straightway,  a  **  critic  "  says  that  his  pro- 
ductions, **  for  all  that  is  admirable  in  the  art, 
will  bear  comparison  with  the  best  of  English 
work."  And  so  the  work  goes  on,  and  more 
and  more  the  growth  of  a  really  genuine  art 
in  America  is  hindered.  What  we  need  is 
criticism,  not  flattery ;  criticism  for  the  sake 
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of  art  and  the  people,  earnest  and  straight- 
forward, written  by  men  who  haye  given  their 
fives,  and  not  the  better  part  of  any  mere 
twelve  months  to  the  study  of  art,  and  who 
are  above  all  national  and  individual  prqu- 
diceSL  But  such  criticism  in  America  is  not 
easy  to  find. 


How  £ur  back  in  our  literature  can  the 
fiuicy  be  traced  which  Tennyson  has  en- 
shrined in  this  verse  of  his  **  Talking  Oak  ?  " 

••  But,  ligbt  aa  mny  wind  that  blows 
80  fleetly  did  she  stir, 
The  flower  she  t6aoh'd  on  dipt,  and  rose, 
And  torn'd  to  look  at  her.** 

This  is  Scott^ 
<•  Evon  the  slight  haro-bcll  raised  ito  head 
Elastic  f^om  her  airy  tread,*' 

with  an  added  fancy.  Tcnnyson*8  flower, 
**  turns  to  look  at  her." 

It  would  seem  that  Shakspeare  with  his 
Elixabethan  taste  for  conceits  must  have  hit 
opon  this  one,  but  imless  it  be  the 

"— Te  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  feet 
Bo  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune/' 

Tempest,  V.  I., 

or  the 

<(-Ot  so  light  a  foot 
Will  ne'er  wear  oat  the  OTerlasting  flint  i 
A  lover  may  bestride  the  gossamers 
That  idle  in  the  wanton  summer  air, 
And  yet  not  &n ;  so  Ught  Is  ranlty;' 

Bomeo  and  Juliet,  II.  YI., 

we  cannot  remember  any  passage  that  con- 
tains it.  But  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  the 
**  printless  feet "  is  better  than  a  dozen  lines 
of  elaboration. 

The  conceit  occurs  in  Ben  Jonson's  **  Sad 
Shepherd  '*  in  a  passage  that  deserves  to  be 
(poted.  It  is  the  opening  speech  in  the 
poenu 

**Hsre  I  she  was  wont  to  go  t  and  heie  I  and  here  I 
Just  where  those  Daisies,  Pinks,  and  Violets 

grow: 
The  "World  may  find  the  Spring  by  following 

her: 
Vte  other  print  her  airy  steps  ne'er  left : 
Her  treading  would  not  bend  a  blade  of  grass  t 
Or  shake  the  downy  Blow-ball  from  his  stalk  t 
tet  like  the  soft  West- Wind,  she  shot  along, 
Aad  where  she  went,  the  Flowers  took  thiokest 

Boot, 
As  die  had  sow'd  'em  with  her  odorous  Foot. 

Peihapfl  the  original  of  this  fiincy  is  found 
ii  VirgU'a  description  of  the  warlike  virgin 
CnaiUa  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  ^neid : 

**— preelia  rirgo 
Dora  pati,  cursuque  pedum  preevertere  ventoe, 
IQa  vel  intactss  sogetis  per  summa  rolaret 
Qnunina,  nao  teneras  cursu  lasisset  aristae  : 
Tel  mare  per  medium,  fluctu  suspensa  tumenti, 
Feriet  Iter,  oeleres  nee  tingeret  cquore  plantas." 


The  spirit  of  these  verses  is  in  the  last 
couplet  of  Pope*8  well-known  quatrain  in  the 
Essay  on  criticism : 

**  When  Ajaz  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to 

throw. 
The  line,  too,  labors,  and  the  words  move  slow ; 
Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain. 
Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  eom,  and  skims  along 

the  main." 


Thi  barefaced  dishonesty  and  shameless 
swindling  of  the  officials  who  govern  (by  the 
oonsent,  and  with  the  approval,  of  the  minor- 
ity of  the  citizens),  the  city  of  New  York,  is 
■o  serious  a  sul]ject  to  the  minority,  that  any 
thing  which  enables  us  to  laugh  at  our  mis- 
rulers  instead  of  anathematizing  them,  is  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  godsend.  Some  club  in 
New  York,  composed  of  gentlemen  with 
more  money  than  they  know  what  to  do 
with,  has  presented  Mr.  Supervisor  Tweed 
with  a  very  costly,  and,  we  may  say,  a 
yery  ugly  service  of  plate.  On  this  plate  ap- 
pears everywhere  as  an  ornament  the  head  of 
a  griffin  or  like  monster,  of  the  heraldic  spe- 
cies, and  on  eaoh  piece,  in  addition,  is  elabor- 
ately engraved  a  coat-of-arms,  purporting,  of 
course,  to  be  the  arms  of  Mr.  Tweed,  bearing 
the  motto,  **  Spare  not,*'  which  motto,  con- 
sidering that  this  person  never  docs  spare 
any  thing  he  can  lay  his  hands  on,  appears  to 
be  very  appropriate.  '  It  now  appears  that 
the  whole  of  this  heraldic  paraphernalia  is 
wUAea  goods,  and  that  Mr.  Tweed  has  no  more 
right  to  the  coat^f-arms,  the  crest,  or  the 
motto,  than  he  has  to  the  name  of  Jenkins. 
The  arms  are  those  of  the  Hay  family  of  Scot- 
land, a  member  of  which  family  was  made  Mar- 
quis of  Tweeddale  in  the  time  of  Geoige  II. 
The  aims  of  Hay  are  quartered  with  those  of 
two  heiresses  who  married  into  the  family, 
and  the  whole  shield,  quarterings  and  all,  is 
gravely  copied  on  Mr.  Tweed^s  pieces  of  sil- 
ver, as  if  he  had  a  right  to  it,  as  he,  doubt- 
less, thinks  he  has,  having  bought  it,  |ib  he 
probably  did,  from  some  one  of  the  so-called 
**  heralds,*'  whose  bushiess  it  is  to  gull  rich 
nobodies  who  want  to  pass  for  somebodies. 
'Tis  a  small  comfort,  but,  to  weak  human  na- 
ture, it  is  a  comfort,  that  if  Mr.  Tweed  as 
Supervisor  has  raised  a  great  fortune  at  our 
expense,  we  can  raise  a  great  laugh,  if  noth- 
ing more,  at  his ;  and  the  joke  is  such  a  good 
one,  that  we  doubt  if  the  unfortunate  Demo- 
crat, and  would-be  noblemau,  will  ever  hear 
the  hist  of  it 

Wi  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  found 
two  blunders    into  which  our  countrymen 
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almosc  dslj  fall,  and  on  widdi  ibtej  faxre  not 
as  TcC  bcco  cnticsed  1^  tbst  Ai]giiftCTed 
geotlanan,  Mr.  Bkhnd  Gnot  White.  One 
if  the  voiti  '^Booqaet"  vhieh  m  nmecBaei 
out  of  ten  is  pronounced  Bo-kar,  and  which 
one  sees  OD  die  signs  of  the  most  rcspecCable 
florists  epeOed  ahnost  inrariabi j  vithoot  the 
n,  L  e.,  **  Boqnec'*  The  other  word  is  also 
Frenefa,  ^Sobriqaet"  which  is  oooudodIt 
giren  the  **  n"  that  is  taken  from  "  Boaqnec" 
h  IS  then  both  written  and  pronoonoed  **  mu- 
briquet.**  We  hare  sererd  tintes  seen  both 
these  words  thus  misspelled,  in  respectable 
books  and  newqiapen,  and  we  haTe  no  doubt 
if  die  kte  Xoah  Webster  were  afire  he  would 
at  ooce  dap  them  thus  corrected  into  his 
Dictionarr. 


Yale  Couxge  has  cre^taUy  fiiDowed  the 
prorisional  purchase  of  the  Jarres  GaDerj  of 
Earij  Italian  Pictures,  bj  publishing  an  ex- 
cdlent  Manual  describing  the  Collection.  It 
has  been  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  coun- 
cil in  charge  of  the  Street  Sdiool  of  Fine 
Arts,  bj  Mr.  Russell  Sturgis,  Jr.  of  Xew 
York,  who  has  shown  himself  thorou^dr 
competent  to  this  task,  a  task  bj  no  means 
so  easT  as  a  glance  at  this  little  book  might 
lead  one  to  imagine.  Mr.  Stm^^s  Manual  is 
not  a  rdiash  cff  the  materials  that  ma  j  be 
found  in  the  Inograi^cal  dictionaries  and 
encrdopedias  of  the  last  thirty  jears.  It  is 
the  result  of  the  painstakii^,  thorough  study 
of  the  best  and  of  the  latest  authorities,  by  a 
man  of  cool  judgment  and  discriminating 
taste,  added  to  a  liberal  culture.  It  was  a 
sign  of  progress  when  years  ago  Mr.  Richard 
Grant  White  prepared  a  catalogue  of  the 
Bryan  gallery  of  Paintings,  and  that  Cata- 
logue was  much  the  best  that  had  at  that 
time  been  published  in  America.  But  there 
is  a  very  wide  difference  between  that  per- 
formance and  this  of  Mr.  Sturgis*8.  That 
belongs  to  the  past  generation,  this  to  the 
present,  and  so  far  as  Art-biography  and 
Art-criticism  go,  there  is  a  great  gulf  between 
the  two  periods.  The  account  of  the  picture 
is  preceded  by  a  brief  Introductory  Essay 
which  we  shoold  be  glad  to  print ;  and  there 
are  many  excellent  criticisms  and  clear  state- 
ments in  the  body  of  the  book,  whidi,  if  we 
could  quote,  would  justify  our  praise  of  it. 
We  understand  Uiat  the  College  intends  pub- 
lishing a  handsome  octaro  edition  of  the 
Manual. 


to  do  a  real  eerriee  to  the  State  of  Ckfifionia, 
and  we  maj  wcfl  say,  to  the  wofld  at  kr^ 
We  qwke,  in  a  fonner  nsmber,  of  the  dsBgcr 
that  threatened  the  prcjcci  of  makm^  &e 
great  Talley  of  the  To  Fimife  a  pnbBc  PMc. 
in  the  petition  of  certain  imfiridnals  to  the 
Legisiatare  for  grants  of  land,  and  that  tkey 
may  be  allowed  to  m^ke  permanent  settle 
meniB  widm  the  TaDey.    There  are  two  men 
who  hare  thos  petitioned  the  Legisiatare,  and, 
so  hr  as  that  body  can  do  it,  the  first  fiitel 
step  has  been  taken  which,  if  not  withdrawn, 
win  end  in  defeating,  pqhapa  the  most  mag- 
nificent Bcfaeme  of  its  kmd — if  indeed  it  be 
not  awi  gemaiM — that  erer  was  set  on  foot  bj 
any  State.    The  last  news  is  that  the  Legisia. 
tore  of  Galifomia  Toted  eadi  of  these  aquat- 
teis  more  land  than  he  had  asked  for;  tint 
the  GorenHH-  retoed  die  Bill,  and  that  dm 
Legislature  then  passed  it  orcr  his  head  bj 
a  two-thirds  TOte.    The  only  power  that  qbb 
now  interfere  is  Congress,  and  we  do  vatL 
earnestly  hope  that  something  wifl  be  done  In 
prerent  this  wanton  interference  with  the 
rested  right  of  the  whole  American  people, 
who  may  fairiy  be  sud  to  hare  an  equal  iigfat 
in  this  magnificent  Talley.     Congress  gam 
this  hmd  to  the  State  of  Galifoinia  on  the 
sole  condition  diat  it  should  be  set  iqpart  for- 
erer  and  deroted  to  the  uses  of  a  pubGe 
Park.    Cot^reas  is  now  in  duty  bound  to  see 
to  it  that  this  condition  b  not  violated.    If 
any  injustice  would  be  done  these  squatlen 
by  depriving  them  of  die  land  they  bare  set- 
tkd  on,  let  Congress  or  the  State  pay  them 
what  they  are  entitled  to,  but  on  no  con- 
sideration ought  it  to  allow  this  first  step  in 
the  settlonent  of  the  valley  to  be  tdten. 
Word  comes  from  California  that  these  men, 
secure  in  the  indifference  of  Congress,  hare 
already  begun  to  build,  and  that   they  axe 
using,  as  indeed  they  must,  if  they  build  at 
all,  the  scanty  timber  of  the  valley  itselfl   If 
this  be  so,  we  may  prepare  to  bid  a  speedy 
farewell  to  the  ancient  beauty  of  this  gloiy 
of  our  continent    It  is  a  riiort-sigfated  act  on 
the  part  of  the  Califomiana,  to  consent  to  the 
desecration  of  the  proudest  feature  of  their 
landscape,  and  if  they  do  not  repent  of  wbat 
they  are  doing,  not  many  years  will  have 
elapsed  before  they  will  most  deefdy  regret  it, 
and  wi^  it  were  undone.  In  asking  Congren 
to  interfere,  therefore,  we  are  really  asking 
that  body  to  save  the  Califomians  from  them 
selves. 


Now  that  the  dust  of  impeachment  has 
wen  blown    over,  Congress   has  a  chance 


Thk  paper  which  we  publish  this  month  on 
the  subject  of   the  Rev.  Eleazar  WOliamif 
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daim  to  be  Louis  XYII.  may  be  said,  speak- 
ing after  the  manner  of  merchants,  to  close 
the  public^s  account  with  that  veracious  gen- 
tleman. And,  now  that  it  is  all  over,  we 
should  Tery  much  like  to  say  a  woi'd  about 
our  own  share  in  his  enterprise.  It  is  barely 
pos^ble  that  ccrtedn  persons,  moved  by  a  theo- 
redcal  distrust  of  human  nature,  may  have 
Imagined,  so  far  as  they  thought  about  it  at 
all,  that  the  original  article  published  in  Put- 
nanCa  Mag<izine  for  February,  1858,  was  a 
mere  sensation  paper,  got  up  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  making  the  Magazine  sell ;  and 
that  though  the  fraud  may  have  been  inno- 
cent enough,  yet,  it  was  a  fraud,  and  we  were 
a  party  to  it.  We  are  therefore  moved  to 
aver  that  though  we  never  believed  Mr.  Wil- 
liams to  be  an  imaginative  and  contriving 
person,  much  less  an  imposter,  there  were 
many  reasons  why  we  were  extremely  unwill- 
ing to  publish  his  story.  But  it  was  forced 
upon  us  by  the  enthusiastic  faith  and  trust  of 
the  Rev.  John  H.  Hanson,  whose  belief  in 
the  rightfulness  of  Mr.  Williams'  claim,  and 
whose  zeal  in  pushing  it,  amounted  almost  to 
a  monomania.  Mr.  Hanson  was  a  most  re- 
ipectable  and  worthy  man,  a  clergyman  of 
the  Episcopal  church,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  doubt  that  he  believed  Mr.  Williams  to  be 
the  Lost  Dauphin,  and,  moreover,  that  ho 
held  his  own  honor  pledged  to  the  chivalrous 
tisk  of  upholding  his  claim  against  the  world. 
He  was  a  grand-nephew  of  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
md  bore  a  striking  personal  resemblance  to 
the  Poet,  but  he  had  hardly  any  mental 
iflSnity  with  his  delightful  ancestor  except  in 
his  excessive  credulity.  He  certainly  did  not 
*  hkherit  Goldsmith's  literary  talent,  and  our 
first  unwillingness  to  bear  a  hand  in  this 
enterprise  of  his,  arose  from  the  inordinate 
dimensions  and  diffuseness  of  his  arUcle  in 
its  original  shape.  However,  we  cut  the  arti- 
cle down,  and  reduced  it  to  some  order,  great- 
ly to  the  displeasure  of  its  author,  who  believed 
that  every  word  of  it  was  vital.  We  humbly 
ftcknowledge  that  he  builded  better  than  we 
knew.  We  had  greatly  miscalculated  the 
•mount  of  youthful  curiosity  that  exists  per- 
ennially in  the  public  mind.  Many  believed 
every  word  that  Mr.  Hanson  said,  and  were 
as  greedy  for  facts  in  relation  to  the  Dauphin 
ts  he  was  to  supply  them.  Buckwheat  cakes 
do  not  more  swiftly  and  coutmuously  dis- 
appear from  the  plates  of  boarding-school 
boyB  than  the  numbers  of  the  Magazine  con- 
tahiiog  Mr.  Hanson's  revelations  did  from  our 
eoonters.  And  he  was  pleased ;  and  believed 
more  and  more  ardently,  and  saw  the  whole 


truth  clearer  and  clearer,  now  that  the  public 
backed  him.  We  are  bound  to  say  that  he 
used  his  triumph  modestly,  and  did  not 
reproach  us  nor  despise  us  for  not  believing 
in  him  in  his  day  of  small  things.  Mr.  Han- 
son is  long  dead ;  he  left  the  world  before 
Mr.  Williams,  and  never  gave  up  his  faith  in 
that  delusive  person.  His  fervor  and  zeal, 
his  loyalty  to  what  he  believed  the  cause  of 
justice  and  truth  were  not  unpleasant  things 
to  contemplate  in  a  skeptical  oge.  For  our 
part,  we  have  that  respect  for  the  man's 
sincerity,  and  that  sympathy  with  his  joy  in 
believing  himself  a  successful  agent  in  the 
establishing  of  an  important  truth,  that  we 
are  glad  he  did  not  live  to  see  his  £edth  in 
man,  and  we  may  add,  in  logic,  destroyed,  as 
we  imagine  it  would  have  been  had  he 
read  the  article  in  our  Magazine  of  this 
month. 

Among  the  effects  left  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Williams  was  a  dress  which  purports  to  have 
been  worn  by  Marie  Antoinette,  and  which 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Williams  by  Mrs.  Clarke, 
of  Northampton,  who  had  purchased  it  in 
Europe  as  a  genuine  relic,  which  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is.  Mrs.  Clarke 
was  very  much  interested  in  Mr.  Williams' 
story,  and,  after  an  interview  with  him,  gave 
him  the  dress,  saying  that  she  considered  he 
had  a  right  to  it  This  dress  is  now  in  our 
possession,  having  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
Williams'  executor,  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Robert- 
son, of  Malone,  N.  Y.,  to  bo  sold  for  the 
purpose,  of  aiding  a  little  in  paying  some  of 
the  debts  of  his  late  majesty. 

A  lady  versed  in  such  mysteries,  describes 
it  as  a  **  magnificent  brocade  silk,  richly  em- 
broidered with  a  delicate  pattern  of  vine  and 
flowers.  It  is  somewhat  faded,  and  has  been 
taken  to  pieces.  It  consists  of  a  skirt,  waist, 
and  train  ten  or  twelve  feet  long." 

If  any  second-hand  monarchical  commodity 
is  useful  for  Republican  Queens,  perhaps  it 
may  be  such  a  memorial  dress  as  this,  a  re- 
minder at  once  of  the  magnificence  of  royalty, 
and  of  the  fate  which  the  abuses  of  it  may 
bring  even  upon  the  most  lovely  and  most 
bnocent  of  its  wearers. 

Mr.  Robertson's  article  in  the  present  num- 
ber, **  The  Last  of  the  Bourbon  Story,"  is  the 
result  of  careful  examination  of  the  papers 
left  in  his  charge  as  executor  of  the  unfortu 
uate  **  Lost  Prince." 


SoHB  of  our  readers  may  be  glad  to  know 
of  a  delightful  book  which  has  been  published 
lately  in  Paris.      "Xa  Terre;'  by  ElisAb 
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RscLus,  as  its  name  imports,  is  a  description 
of  the  phenomena  of,  what  has  been  called, 
the  life  of  the  globe.  It  is  a  huge  octavo  of 
811  pages,  Tery  handsomely  printed,  and 
illustrated  with  230  woodcuts,  and  with  24 
maps  printed  in  colors.  We  found  our  copy 
at  Christem's,  and  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  study  of  Physical  Geography  will  do 
well  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  book  at 
once,  for,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  work  has 
been  written  since  Humboldt's  **  Aspects  of 
Nature "  at  all  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
it  It  is  not  yet  completed,  for  this  present 
volume  treats  only  of  the  Continents,  but 
there  is  food  for  long  and  delightful  study  in 
it,  and  the  owner  of  it  will  be  in  no  haste  to 
reach  the  last  page  and  lay  it  aside.  This  is 
a  companion  to  linger  with,  and  we  may 
almost  say,  to  love.  Why  not  ?  Since  what 
he  talks  about  is  a  subject  full  of  ever  new 
wonder  and  delightful  suggestion,  and  he 
talks  about  it  in  a  most  delightful  way.  M. 
Reclus  claims  for  his  book  the  respect  due  to 
a  work  founded  as  well  on  his  own  observa- 
tions as  on  the  reports  of  other  travellers  and 
students,  and  his  pages  make  a  strong  im- 
pression of  origuiality  and  freshness.  Some 
of  the  Heads :  "  The  Circulation  of  the  Wa- 
ters," in  which  he  treats  of  snow  and  the 
glaciers,  of  springs,  of  rivers,  and  of  lakes ; 
and  the  chapters  on  earthqu^cs,  and  on  the 
risings  and  depressions  of  the  earth's  surface, 
under  the  Head  of  "Subterranean  Forces," 
contain  much  matter  that,  to  us  at  least,  is 
new  and  of  absorbing  interest  The  chapter 
on  glaciers  gives  us  the  result  of  the  latest 
study  of  these  phenomena  not  only  in  the 


Alps  but  in  the  Polar  regions,  in  the  Pyre« 
nees,  the  Himalayas  and  in  our  own  Kocky 
Mountains.  The  chapter  on  the  Bifurcation 
of  Rivers  is  especially  interesting.  The  readei 
will  here  learn  that  the  case  of  the  Casse 
quiare  river  in  South  America  is  not  the  only 
example  of  a  stream  connecting  two  other 
streams  flowing  in  opposite  directions  from  a 
very  low  water-shed.  In  a  series  of  small  but 
clearly  drawn  maps,  following  the  best  au 
thoritics,  M.  Reclus  shows  us  the  system  of 
streams  that  connect  the  Baltic  with  the  Black 
Sea,  and  the  Caspian  Sea  with  the  Sea  of  Azof, 
while  he  proves  that  in  Europe  at  least  the 
phenomenon  may  fairly  be  called  common. 
The  paragraphs  devoted  to  the  me&nders  or 
sudden  curves  of  rivers  are  very  curious  and 
valuable,  and  several  of  the  best  illustrations 
of  this  subject  are  drawn  from  our  own  Mis 
sissippi.  But  we  are  not  writing  a  review  of 
this  admirable  book;  we  only  wish  to  call 
attention  to  it  We  have  not  room  enough 
to  mention  a  tenth  part  of  the  new  and  strik- 
ing things  in  it  But  we  must  say  a  word 
about  the  illustrations  which,  if  France  were 
not  at  the  head  of  the  world  in  the  illustra- 
tion of  scientific  books — though  we  admit 
that  Germany  follows  close  behind — ^would 
be  simply  surprising.  This  they,  perhaps, 
arc  not,  but  they  are  delightfully  fresh,  ac- 
curate, and  abundant  We  are  sure  that  if 
this  book  were  well  translated  into  Englirii, 
and  all  the  cuts  and  chromo-Uthographed 
maps  retained,  it  would  be  introduced,  as  it 
well  deserves  to  be,  into  every  High-school  and 
College,  and  would  give  a  new  impulse  to  the 
study  of  Physical  Geography  in  this  country. 


THE  "NORTHERN  MONTHLY"  UNITED  WITH  "PUTNAM." 

When  this  Magazine,  (after  beio^  for  a  half-score  of  years  quietly  moored  out 
of  sight,)  sailed  out  once  more  into  uie  broad  ocean,  newly  fitted  and  manned,  we 
signalled  several  other  trim  craft  bound  on  much  the  same  course,  enjoying  a 
favorable  breeze  and  managed  by  skilful  navigators.  One  of  these,  well  to  the 
windward  of  us  at  the  start,  carrying  a  national  fiag  with  "  Northern  MontMy  "  at 
the  fore,  was  evidently  so  well  handled  by  her  wide-awake  skipper,  that  one 
wouldn^t  have  wondered  much  if  she  had  distanced  her  competitors. 

Why,  and  how  we  have  overhauled  this  craft  and  taken  her  captain  and  cttn 
on  board  our  own  ship,  we  need  not  say  in  detail.  Suffice  it  for  the  fHenda  of 
literary  conmierce  to  know  that  the  business  of  both  vessels  will  hereafter  be 
.merged.  Probably  those  specially  interested  in  the  career  of  that  lively  and  fast- 
'  sailing  clipper  will  not  be  altogether  displeased  to  receive  their  intellectual 
supplies  hereafter  by  the  steady-going  vessel  lately  rebuilt  from  the  sound  timber 
of  the  old  "  Putnam,"  mixed  with  live-oak  fresh  from  the  forest. 

In  plain  prose,  the  Northern  Monthly  and  its  varied  resources,  with  all  its 
efficient  allies,  will  hereafter  be  included  in  those  of  Putnam.  Mslj  we  not 
reasonably  anticipate  that  all  parties  concerned  will  be  advantaged  by  this 
consummation  ?  The  management  of  Putnam's  Magazine  wiU  remain  oi  alfre^ 
d»<;— with  all  possible  additions  of  fresh  life  and  vigor. 
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THE  nOMBURa  GAMBLING-HOUSE. 


ENTERiNa  the  tall,  stately,  painted 
and  gilded  rooms  of  the  Kurhaus,  and 
approaching  one  of  the  gaming-tables, 
the  first  impression  on  the  mind  of  a 
commonplace,  money-prizing  American 
is  this :  that  the  gold  and  silver  jing- 
ling under  the  rakes  of  the  croupiers  is 
not  money,  but  a  kind  of  counters 
appertaining  to  the  game,  and  unknown 
elsewhere.  Perhaps  this  feeling  is 
promoted  by  the  fact  that  our  currency 
has,  for  six  years,  been  innocent  of  the 
precious  metals — being  of  the  rustling, 
not  the  jingling  kind.  Perhaps  the 
very  idea  of  money  being  given  and 
received  by  chance,  without  an  equiva- 
lent, is  too  absurd  and  irrational  to  be 
easily  taken  in,  especially  by  a  life-long 
worker.  However  it  may  be,  the  pretty 
metal  discs,  some  yellow  and  some 
white,  circulating  hither  and  >  yon 
(always  with  a  perceptible  centripetal 
tendency  toward  the  bank),  seem  as 
innocent  of  all  relation  with  joy  and 
sorrow,  hoi)e  and  fear,  as  were  the 
hazel-nuts  with  which  we  played  round 
games  in  our  youth. 

When,  by  further  observation,  this 
error  is  corrected,  and  one  really  ap- 
preciates the  fact  that  people  come  here 
rich  and  go  away  x>oor  (and  sometimes 
fiee  tend)  in  the  stuff  which  commands 
comfort  and  power  and  glory  all  over 


the  world,  then  one  wonders,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  auditorium  to  this 
great  **  combination  show  "  of  comedy 
and  tragedy  is  not  crowded  with  spec- 
tators from  floor  to  ceiling,  instead  of 
being  attended  only  by  these  few  stroll- 
ers, and  that  thin  cordon  of  observers 
around  each  table,  outside  the  actors  in 
the  drama.  The  fact  is,  that  only  a 
small  part  of  the  drama  is  visible.  We 
may  see  our  friend  and  fellow-country- 
man yonder  stake  twenty  gold  pieces, 
and  win  or  lose  on  them,  as  the  case 
may  be.  But  we  do  not  see  any  placard 
on  his  back,  announcing,  "  I  came  here 
to-day  with  two  hundred  napoleons.  I 
have  lost  eighty.  If  red  comes  up,  my 
loss  will  be  sixty ;  if  black,  one  hun- 
dred, on  my  original  capital."  Still 
less  can  we  know  whence  the  money 
came,  or  where  the  next  is  to  come 
from,  although  we  can  give  a  very  fair 
guess  of  the  place  whither  it  must  all 
go. 

The  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the 
great  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  the 
Kursaal  will  survive  the  excitement  of 
watching  the  games.  In  fact,  tbe  former 
does  not  fairly  begin  till  the  latter  is  to 
a  great  extent  exhausted.  You  natural- 
ly go  straight  to  the  gambling-rooms, 
guided  thither  by  the  coin-rattle  which 
is  audible  already  through  one  or  two 
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corridors  and  ante-rooms.  Tou  scarcely 
notice  the  gay  demi-monde  t&ilettes,  or 
the  curious  marks  of  dress  and  appear- 
ance by  which  nationality  is  distin- 
guishable, so  anxious  arc  you  to  sec  the 
real  money  really  change  hand^s.  It  is 
after  this  first  thrill  is  gone,  that  you 
begin  to  notice  other  things, — first  to 
individualize  the  players,  and  feel  an 
unreasonable  desire  to  control  their 
play,  especially  to  make  them  withdraw 
their  winnin<is  when  they  make  any. 
There  is  a  fellow  who  has  won  on  the 
red  twice,  and  leaves  his  quadrupled 
winnings  at  risk  again.  Again  he  wins 
— there  lie  eight  napoleons  in  place  of 
the  one  he  invested.  Oh,  if  he  would 
only  withdraw  it !  There  it  goes  into 
the  bank ;  and  you  turn  away  in  dis- 
gust I  Next  you  look  for  a  while  at 
the  person  playing  most  heavily,  easily 
guided  to  him  by  seeing  where  the 
greatest  number  of  spectators  are  con- 
gregated. Then  you  have  pointed  out 
to  you  the  stock  celebrities — ^the  Count- 
ess Kisselef,  Mustapha  Pasha,  M.  Blanc, 
the  manager  of  the  gambling-bank,  iS:^;., 
&c.  It  is  probably  not  till  a  second  or 
third  visit  that  you  find  time  to  admire 
the  large,  clean,  inlaid  floors,  the  tall 
panelled  and  pictured  walls,  and  the 
distant  ceilings  with  their  arching  out- 
lines and  gay  frescoes. 

Notice  now  the  lighting  of  the  Kur- 
haus.  Every  room  is  supplied  with 
great  and  brilliant  chandeliers,  and  the 
whole  place  is  one  glitter  of  glass  and 
gas — entrance-halls,  reading-rooms,  bil- 
liard-rooms, eating  and  drinking  rooms, 
and  gaming-rooms — but  not  the  gam- 
ing-tables 1  Over  each  of  these  hang 
two  bright-lighted  and  deeply  over- 
shaded  oil-lamps.  And  thereby  hangs, 
also,  a  tale ;  as  there  does  by  most  of 
the  characteristics  of  this  bright-lighted 
and  deep-shaded,  tragi-farcical  institu- 
tion. 

For,  once  upon  a  time,  when  gas 
alone  was  used,  some  enterprising  indi- 
viduals made  a  combination  more  effec- 
tual, if  not  more  innocent,  than  the 
"  combinations  "  of  players  who  have  a 
"  system,"  and  try  to  break  the  bank  by 
means  of  calculations  pricked  on  little 


cards  for  recording  the  course  of  the 
game.  Some  of  the  conspirators,  having 
obtained  access  to  the  metre  or  stop- 
cock, turned  oflf  the  gas.  Instantly  idl 
was  darkness,  uproar,  and  confusion 
about  the  tables;  The  various  games 
of  hazard  were  resolved  into  one  general 
game  of  grab,  and  the  company  lost 
many  thousands  of  florins. 

Nothing  could  be  more  evident  than 
the  perfect  fairness  of  the  play  on  the 
part  of  the  bank.  It  retains,  confessed- 
ly, certain  chances  in  its  favor.  For 
instance,  at  the  roulette  there  are  thirty- 
seven  squares.  If  you  stake  money  on 
either  square,  and  the  ball  rolls  into 
that  compartment  of  the  wheel,  you 
receive,  not  thirty-seven  times  your 
stake,  but  thirty-six  —  the  dificrence 
being  the  "  percentage  "  of  the  bank, 
say  one  in  thirty-seven,  or  about  two 
and  two  thirds  per  cent.  (The  most 
seductive  reasoning  by  which  one  can 
justify  to  himself  the  staking  of  small 
sums  is  the  consideration  that,  philoso- 
phically speaking,  one  can  as  well 
afford  to  risk  a  dollar  as  to  give  away 
or  throw  away  three  cents.)  It  is  physi- 
cally impossible  that  there  should  be 
any  deception.  The  ball  rolls  in  one 
direction  round  the  interior  of  a  kind 
of  bowl,  its  centrifhgal  action  sustaining 
it  for  a  few  seconds  from  descending 
to  the  table  of  thirty-seven  cells  which 
forms  the  bottom  of  the  bowl.  In  the 
meantime  this  thirty-sevcn-celled  table 
is  set  revolving  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion; and,  finally,  you  can  make  your 
bet  after  the  ball  and  table  have  been 
set  in  motion. 

In  like  manner  at  the  trente-et-qua- 
rante  table,  the  cards,  six  packs  together, 
are  shufiled  by  the  croupiers,  but  they 
are  cut  by  one  of  the  public ;  then  are 
dealt  into  two  lines,  enough  to  count 
some  number  between  thirty-one  and 
forty  (the  face-cards  counting  ten  each, 
and  the  spots  according  to  their  num- 
ber), by  the  "  tailleur,"  whose  eyes  are 
bent  on  his  cards  as  he  deals  them,  and 
not  on  the  stakes  which  have  been 
made.  But.  even  if  he  saw  all  the  bets, 
he  could  not  control  the  series  in  which 
the  cards  are  to  fall  from  his  hands,  nor 
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hfls  he  any  interest  in  doing  bo.  And, 
finally,  if  he  saw  the  bets,  if  he  had 
ample  opportunity  to  "  stock  the  cards  " 
before  every  hand,  and  if  he  were  to 
receive  all  the  winnings,  it  would  take 
more  than  the  adroitness  of  Mephis- 
topheles  himself  to  arrange  the  play  so 
as  to  be  against  the  public  and  in  favor 
of  the  bank  to  any  greater  extent  than 
is  expressed  in  the  well-known  and  un- 
disguised "  percentage." 

The  croupier  is  not  Mephistopheles, 
no  matter  how  fiendish  ho  may  some- 
times seem  to  the  luckless  loser.  He 
may  be  a  very  good  sort  of  fellow,  fond 
of  music,  father  of  a  family,  and  all 
that  In  fact,  we  have  heard  of  one 
who  lets  lodgings.  This  is  very  un- 
Satanic — if  the  lodgings  are  comfort- 
ably cooL  True,  the  croupier  is  imper- 
turbable in  raking  in  your  perhaps  hard- 
earned  money,  but  then  the  coins  doubt- 
less seem  much  more  like  counters  to  an 
experienced  croupier  than  to  the  green- 
est American.  As  to  the  robbery  of 
your  family,  it  is  not  the  croupier,  nor 
even  the  banker,  who  is  guilty  of  that ; 
it  is  another  gentleman,  one  who  also 
wears  your  hat  and  boots. 

Some  of  the  croupiera  are  so  human 
as  to  introduce  a  little  humor  into. their 
otherwise  unvarying  phrases.  There  is 
one  who  says,  ^^  Faites  tos  jeux,  me^ 
iieunP^  ("make  your  games,  gentle- 
men,") in  a  pleasant,  jocular,  inviting 
tenor.  Then,  suddenly  changing,  he 
utters  the  incisive  sentence,  '•^Lejeuest 
fait — Hen  ne  va  plus  !  "  ('*  the  game  is 
made — nothing  more  goes,")  in  a  pro- 
found bass,  suited  to  the  decrees  of 
fate.  You  are  precluded  from  staking, 
withdrawing,  or  changing  a  piece. 
"  Rouge  gagnCy  eouleur  pcrd,^^  ("  red 
wins,  color  loses.")  You  have  lost  ?  he 
smiles.  Your  neighbor  has  won  ?  The 
croupier  smiles  as  well. 

There  have  been  croupiers  who  failed 
to  come  up  to  the  standards  of  perfect 
morality  instituted  by  Locke,  Dymond, 
and  others..  But  judge  if  they  defraud- 
ed the  public.  One  of  them  had  the 
habit  of  taking  snuff.  (They  all  take 
flnuff.)  But  he  had  also  a  habit  of 
having  the   bottom  of  his   snuff-box 


covered  with  adhesive  wax.  The  box* 
travelled  f)rom  his  pocket  to  his  hand, 
from  his  hand  to  the  table,  from  the 
table  to  his  x>ocket,  and  so  on,  as  snuff- 
boxes are  apt  to  travel,  and  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  game,  the  hunger  of 
his  nostrils,  and  the  occupation  of  Ids 
hands  in  pushing  out  and  pulling  in 
gold  and  silver  coins  might  dictate  or 
permit.  As  may  readily  be  imagined, 
the  box,  on  going  into  his  pocket,  had 
often  a  gold  piece  sticking  to  it,  whereas 
it  was  invariably  without  any  when  it 
reappeared  to  view.  From  that  day  to 
this  the  company  flunishes  the  snuff 
for  all  the  croupiers,  and  in  front  of 
each  place  may  be  seen  a  large  station- 
ary box  filled  with  it. 

Another  croupier  was  a  very  fat  man. 
He  seemed  to  suffer  a  good  deal  with 
heat,  and  had  a  habit  of  mopping  his 
glowing  face,  and  slipping  his  fingers 
inside  his  collar  to  loosen  it  from  his 
throat.  All  these  phenomena  were 
quite  natural,  and  would  have  excited 
no  remark  except  for  a  peculiar  circum- 
stance. Why  should  the  contact  or  im- 
pact of  his  linen  with  his  skin  produce 
a  chinking  sound  ?  We  have  all  heard 
of  "  sweating  gold,"  but  it  is  supposed 
to  be  quite  a  different  process  from  any 
which  could  be  going  on  under  the 
cravat  of  that  croupier,  although  the 
sound  was  similar.  To  settle  this  inter- 
esting question  in  physics  or  acoustics, 
M.  Croupier  was  invited  to  step  into  a 
private  room  and  disrobe,  when  he 
turned  out  a  shower  of  gold.  He  had 
slipped  a  gold  piece  inside  his  neck- 
cloth each  time  he  had  raised  his  hand 
thereto,  and,  had  his  zeal  not  outnm 
his  discretion,  he  might  have  carried  on 
his  very  profitable  "cornering"  opera- 
tion to  this  day.  The  croupiers  now 
are  required  to  keep  their  hands  before 
them  on  the  table.  If  one  so  much  as 
drops  his  into  his  lap,  he  is  at  once 
admonished  of  the  irregularity  by  a 
tap  on  the  shoulder  from  one  of  the 
ever-watchful  officials  in  plain  clothes 
always  standing  about. 

What  did  the  administration,  in  each 
of  these  cases,  do  to  their  unprofitable 
servant?    They  took  fh>m  him  all  he 
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k»i  M^iKsatted  Uol  ^,  tad  tht 
diMii*rg»^  Lis!  Xo  prosceodon.  so 
iy>iK.  to  diftz7t*ace:  iLa:  is  one  of 
ti^  (/.^{ikcr's  wifte  pRiop!*s  of  acdoa. 
M'ire  e<!^per.iAliT  in  tLe  r*>r  tgenxg::  of 
tiift  ^/li/fa  4jt  j€u  U  it  tbtir  xcouo  to 
ftJ>yW  Hit  J  ihrjiZ^  ntber  tL^a  &n  ^kwj^ 
dft,  hi  tkct.  the  ]ow  resnltisg  from  a 
lirv  uAZt-sx^'  'iLXempnon  of  pUj.  at 
*Lj  table  ifl  full  opentios,  would  be 
gr4;«ter  tiiin  thj^t  to  be  EUftaiDed  fh-ixn 
tLe  p»Trjjer.t  of  act  demand,  bowerer 
Xdt^if^MiihiA*:.  Unlike  the  poor  croupier 
Ufet  OTi^^tioced.  the  corporation,  as  the 
moLer  rolls  into  its  secret  receptacles, 
taktA  care  that  tLere  is  no  noise  about 
it. 

To  iiloitrate.  "  I  was  playing,*^  (said 
mj  cicerone;,  **  and  had  staked  a  two- 
florin  piece  on  numt^er  thirty-«ix.  The 
ball  roll';'!,  and  thirty-^ix  was  called. 
TTie  croupier  c^/unted  out  the  seventy- 
two  florins,  and  instantly  a  pei^jn  sit- 
tin;;  nc-ar  reachcl  out  his  hand  and 
drew  in  the  money  to  himself !  It  was 
doubtless  one  of  the  thieves  always  at 
the  table,  playing  a  little  and  watching 
the  opjxjrt unities  for  improving  their 
chanceii  by  appropriating  winnings  that 
do  not  l^elong  to  tbem,  knowing  the 
canJcnsnesH  of  players  who  stake  money 
on  variouH  numljers,  not  very  accurately 
noticing  which,  and  knowing  also  the 
aliiiof^t  invincible  unwillingness  of  the 
a^luiinintration  to  allow  any  dispute. 
In  my  cawi,  a  gentleman  standing  by 
had  witnessed  the  transaction ;  therefore 
I  called  out  to  the  inHjiector,  who  sits 
there  on  the  high  chair  just  behind  the 
left-hand  croupier,  *  3Ionsieur,  I  staked 
two  florins  on  thirty-six.  It  won,  and 
that  i>erson  '  (j)ointing  him  out)  *  seized 
the  money !  Here  is  my  witness.' 
*  Bh-h-h-h  I  certainly,  my  dear  sir,' 
answered  the  inspector,  in  a  low,  hur- 
ried voice,  *  here  is  the  money ; '  and 
he  forthwith  counted  it  out  from  the 
Imnk,  and  handed  it  to  me ;  not  paying 
any  attention  to  the  culprit,  so  far  as  I 

BUW." 

Again.  "  I  once  threw  a  piece  of 
money  down  at  the  roulette,  on  num])cr 
eleven.  As  I  was  not  seated,  but 
played  over  the  shoulder  of  some  one 


who  va£  before  ex.  Ibe  cocBy  u  it  lay, 
bappeijcd  to  toacb  the  Sue  between 
ekren  and  tw&Te.  H^  I  wiibed  to 
take  half  a  cbaoce  oa  ckrcn  and  balf  a 
diaace  os  tw^ehre,  I  fbccM  bmxe  laid 
the  coin  on  the  bmadazr.  to  win  eight- 
ees-foid  if  the  boD  lodged  in  cither 
eleven  or  twelve.  This  would  bare 
been  a  cmtuZ.  being  a  straddle  of  the 
line.  Well,  eleven  happened  to  come 
up  winning.  The  cn:*npier  aaEomed 
that  the  bet  was  a  AtrdL  mnd  counted 
out  money  accordingiy.  I  told  bim  I 
bad  bet  on  eleres,  and  bad  either  won 
in  full,  or  nothing.  So  I  declined  the 
money,  and  walked  away.  I  strolled 
round  another  table,  looked  at  the  play, 
then  came  back  to  the  same  table  agmin, 
speaking  to  no  one.  There  I  was  ac- 
costed by  a  gentleman  whom  I  did  not 
know  as  connected  with  the  establish- 
ment. Said  he,  *Why  did  you  not 
take  your  winnings  2 '  I  replied  that  I 
had  bet  on  eleven;  that  the  croupier 
wished  to  pay  the  chetal  only ;  that  not 
being  my  bet,  I  refused  to  take  it  He 
replied,  *  Oh,  that  is  all  right ;  here  is 
the  money,'  and  paid  it  over — all  I  had 
claimed.'' 

A  lady  not  long  since  set  a  coin 
whirling  on  the  table  while  the  ball 
was  rolling.  It  went  on  whirling  till 
after  the  number  was  called,  and  then 
happened  to  settle  in  the  corresponding 
square  !  The  croupiers  objected  to  pay- 
ing, on  the  ground  that  the  money  was 
not  staked  when  the  game  was  called. 
She  replied  that  it  was  their  fault  for 
not  stopping  the  piece,  which  was  be- 
yond her  reach.    Of  course,  they  paid. 

The  administration  go  still  fiirther  in 
their  deference  to  good  order  and  pub- 
lic opinion.  A  Frankfort  gentleman 
had  a  dispute  with  another  player  on 
some  matter,  and  the  croupier  decided 
it  against  the  Frankforter.  Whereupon 
he  arose  in  his  might,  stormed  at  tho 
idea  that  such  a  creature  as  the  poor 
croupier  should  presume  to  dispute  his 
assertions,  and  demanded  that  he,  the 
croupier,  should  be  put  out 'of  the  room. 
And  he  was  accordingly  expelled  by  the 
administration  I 

While  standing  by  the  trente-et-un 
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table,  talking  over  these  items  of  char- 
acteristic interest,  we  had  our  attention 
fixed  by  a  young,  fair,  and  delicate 
player,  a  gentleman  of  middle-parted 
hair  and  other  marks  of  dandyism,  but 
without  the  air  of  great  wealth,  who 
was  playing  napoleons  rather  cautiously, 
concealing  his  nervousness  by  caressing 
his  girlish  little  moustache  with  thin 
white  fingers.  He  lost— lost  so  many 
napoleons  that  he  had  to  hand  the 
croupier  a  bank-note  to  get  more  to 
play  with.  Again  he  lost.  Then  he 
put  his  two  other  bank-notes  on  the 
black,  entire.  "  Rouge  gagne — "  and  the 
bank  took  them.  Then  he  placed  on 
the  black  six  napoleons,  evidently  the 
remainder  of  his  capital.  It  looked  so 
little  and  helpless  that  we  almost  prayed 
that  it  might  win.  He  did  not  look  at 
the  coup  while  it  was  playing,  but  kept 
his  eyes  down.  "  B(yuge  gagne — ^"  The 
little  pieces  went  into  the  bank,  like 
six  little  lambs  into  a  slaughter-house ; 
and  then  the  pale  boy  got  up  wearily, 
and  went  slowly  away.  The  incident 
was  a  common  one  enough  at  that 
place,  I  suppose,  but  it  happened  to 
touch  us  as  very  piteous. 

The  poor  administration  is  grievously 
annoyed  sometimes  by  the  outrageous 
conduct  of  persons  who  choose  to  kill 
themselves  in  the  Eursaal,  of  all  places 
in  the  world !  The  latest  mishap  of 
that  kind  occurred  at  Baden.  A  despe- 
rate loser  blew  out  his  brains,  which 
spattered  themselves  over  the  fatal 
green  cloth.  For  a  time  even  the  im- 
perturbability of  the  gaming-house  offi- 
cials was  ruffled.  Within  three  quarters 
of  an  hour,  however,  all  evidences  of 
the  "occurrence"  were  removed,  and 
the  play  going  on  at  the  same  table  as 
usual.  But  then  it  is  to  bo  considered 
that  in  such  a  case  there  were  i)robably 
only  very  few  brains  to  remove. 

*'  A  man  whom  we  all  know,"  quoth 
my  cicerone  (speaking  as  a  resident), 
**  a  man  worth  millions  of  florins,  play- 
ed, and  lost  every  thing.  Toward  the 
last  he  grew  desperate,  and  would  dash 
the  notes  down  upon  the  tables  so  that 
they  scattered  themselves  about  un- 
pleasantly.   It  was  growing  conspicu- 


ous, and  even  disqtdeting,  to  the  ad- 
ministration. Once  or  twice  he  was 
expostulated  with,  and  at  length  one 
of  the  managers  said  to  him,  with  their 
own  insinuating  politeness,  *•  Dear  sir, 
you  are  unfortunate.  You  had  better 
go  away  from  here.  You  will  be  more 
happy  elsewhere.  Any  funds  you  need 
you  may  draw  on  us  for,  only  do  not 
remain  here.'  The  poor  fellow  cried, 
*  Give  me  a  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
and  I  will  go  away  and  never  return.' 
Quick,  before  he  could  repent  or  re- 
tract, the  notes  were  his.  He  departed, 
and  so  far  has  kept  his  word,  and  stayed 
away. 

"  For  the  ludicrous  side  of  all  this — 
I  hav8  heard  of  a  fellow  who  rushed  to 
the  roulette  table,  threw  down  a  coin 
or  two,  and  then  nervously  plucked  a 
pistol  half  out  of  his  pocket.  Of  course 
one  of  the  watchful  guardians  protested 
against  the  irregularity  of  such  con- 
duct. *  I  must  have  back  my  fifty  flo- 
rins ! '  he  cried,  still  nervously  clutching 
the  pistol  with  trembling  fingers.  *I 
beg  you  to  accept  twenty-five  fiorins, 
and  leave  us.'  Instantly  all  was  serene. 
The  pistol  disappeared — also  the  man ; 
one  of  the  few  who  finally  leave  the 
Kursaal  richer  than  they  came." 

A  Spaniard,  Sefior  G ,  came  and 

played  boldly  and  immensely.  The  limit 
of  bets  at  the  trente-et-quarante  table 
is  four  thousand  florins— say  sixteen 
hundred  dollars,  gold,  on  each  single 
bet.  Q played  a  while,  but  pro- 
tested that  he  could  not  spend  his  time 
over  such  beggarly  risks,  and  demanded 
the  privilege  of  doubling  the  amount, 
otherwise  he  should  go  elsewhere.  After 
consultation  it  was  accorded  to  him. 
Before  he  departed,  he  "broke  the 
bank  "  at  each  of  the  four  tables  in  the 
Homburg  establishment.  He  then  went 
to  Baden,  it  is  said,  and  broke  the  bank 
there.  His  aggregate  winnings  were 
estimated  to  have  been  a  million  or 
more  of  florins.  At  present  he  is  in 
prison  in  Paris  for  stealing  some  trifling 
sum.  His  winnings  gone,  his  capital 
gone,  then  his  character,  and  finally  his 
liberty  departed,  he  has  now  leisure  for 
reflection.      Who  can  say  how  many 
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iiit^n  huvo  Ikk'U  niiuctl  by  the  tradition 
of  U  *rt  iltnngA?  men  who  fondly 
tltoii^lit  tlu\v  could  follow  his  road  to 
I  ho  ti»p  of  tlio  grade,  and  then  leave  it 
without  making  the  descent 

IMcaso  obstTvo  here  that  a  man  may 
''  l>ri*ak  the  bank,"  and  yet  be  at  the 
8ame  moment  a  loser  in  the  aggregate. 
The  phraiv  does  not  mean  that  the  un- 
known and  irii'ak-ulable  reserve-hoards 
of  the  Hj^viation  are  exhausted,  or 
even  ihat  ihoy  are  infiringed  upon,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  of  the  capital  placed 
by  the  administration  at  the  disposal 
of  Fortune  on  any  i^articular  table  on 
any  i^rticular  day.  In  the  entrance- 
hall  is  jvstevl  a  written  placard,  as  fol- 
low* : 

Mise  en  Banque. 
A  u  Twn t o-et- un .  1  :'-\«XK)  fr. 
A  U  KoulcHo.  0.\-\V  fr. 

Administration. 

Si>  it  will  Iv  stvn  that  whenever,  on 
any  day,  the  lossi^s  on  the  roulette 
table  oxotHHl  the  gains  by  the  sum  of 
«0,0(H>  francs,  or  |12,000  gold,  techni- 
cally siH'uking,  the  bank  is  broken  at 
that  table;  the  croupiers  depart;  the 
covering  cloth  is  spread— and  so,  we 
nniy  be  »un\  is  the  news.  "  The  bank 
was  broken  a  few  minutes  since  I" 
Fancy  the  thrill  that  would  run  through 
the  idle  cn»wds  in  the  hotels  and  pen- 
sions of  Ilomburg!  **  Who  was  it? 
Show  n\c  the  lucky  man  I  I  will  follow 
autl  ««opy  his  play  to-morrow  I "  **  No ; 
I  will  play  the  opp«>8ito  of  his  play  I 
Such  lurk  <Hnnot  last  ! ''  And  so  on, 
ill  piilyglot.  One  fancies  that  it  must 
pay  tlH<  hank  very  well  to  Ihj  broken 
oi-raHioMally.  And,  at  the  very  wimo 
liiuf,  lln'  "lucky  innn  "  may  have  lost 
nt  that  Hanu-  tahic  ycsti^day  twice  the 
Hiiin  ho  /fiiint'd  in  hrraking  the  hank  to- 
day • 

A  pi  ir.MM  nitcn  entered  the  1)ank,  sat 
down,  Mini  phi.\e.l  gold;  lost  and  won, 
hml  Mini  N\oii,  as  is  UHUul,  ImiI  filially  re- 
IImmI  s\llh  a  lew  tif  the  hank's  rouleaux 
III  hi.i  pi>i  Kel.  The  next  day  he  played 
ajuuhi,  liming  and  winning  alteniatcly, 
ivllh  adniliable  *iwf//Am/,  nundiers  of 
IN  W^iS  bliuik  rollff  Hca1e<1  at  each 
■^^^lSSK0t^  tho  loofto  gold  on  the 
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table  is  made  every  evening  at  eleven 
o'clock  by  the  dexterous  croupiers. 
Finally  our  hero  departed,  carrying 
with  him  about  25,000  florins  in  good 
gold.  How  many  rouleaux  he  had  lost 
is  not  known,  neither  is  it  of  much  con- 
sequence ;  for  the  rouleaux  he  lost  were 
of  lead  1  He  had  simply  copied,  at  his 
leisure,  the  form,  color,  seals,  and 
weight  of  the  bank  rouleaux,  had  pock- 
eted his  gains,  and  shaken  the  dust 
from  off  his  feet,  to  be  seen  in  Hom- 
burg  no  more,  we  may  bo  sure.  His 
was,  at  any  rate,  a  wiser  use  of  lead 
than  driving  it  into  the  brain;  and 
probably  not  more  objectionable  to  the 
administration.  Since  that  day,  how- 
ever, the  curious  observer  may  notice 
that  the  paper  covering  each  rouleau 
has  a  slit  in  its  side,  which  shows  the 
yellow,  milled  edges  of  the  coin  whereof 
it  is  composed. 

Another,  better  trick  is  thus  de- 
scribed: A  player  staked  a  rouleau. 
If  it  lost,  he  hastily  redeemed  it  with 
some  loose  gold  coin  or  bills — as  if  he 
merely  preferred  to  keep  the  package 
for  convenience  sake.  But  soon  its 
color  won.  The  croupier  threw  out  the 
customary  equivalent  —  say  a  similar 
rouleau.  "I  beg  pardon,  that  is  not 
my  bet.  Please  to  examine  the  pack- 
age I  staked."  They  open  the  package 
— behold  bank-notes  neatly  interlaced 
with  the  gold,  carrying  the  amount  up 
to  the  maximum  allowed  to  be  staked 
at  a  single  hazard  1  The  maximum  loss 
to  payl  '*But  you  had  previously 
staked  that  rouleau,  and  redeemed  it 
with  ten  napoleons.'*  "  Again  panlon, 
messieurs;  it  was  this  other  rouleau 
which  I  staked  before."  What  was  to 
be  done?  It  is  said  that  the  bank 
paid.  That  is  the  bank's  customary 
solution  for  all  problems.  At  any  rate, 
wo  now  obser^'e,  among  the  rules,  that 
the  company  docs  not  hold  itself  re- 
sponsible for  hidden  or  disguisied  beta. 
Not  even  a  gold  piece  may  be  secreted 
under  a  silver  piece,  still  less  a  bank- 
note in  a  rouleau. 

A  famous  player  and  constant  loser 
is  the  Countess  Kissclef.  She  has  been 
often  described.    Every  one  has  heard 
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of  her  being  wheeled  in  her  chair  to 
the  Eursaal,  and  sitting  at  her  place  at 
the  table  from  the  opening  to  the  clos- 
ing of  the  play,  almost  uninterrupted- 
ly, seven  days  each  week  during  the 
whole  season.  Fabulous  tales  are  told 
regarding  her  age,  but,  from  her  looks, 
she  cannot  be  over  seventy.  Besides, 
her  peculiar  relations  with  the  late 
Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia  fix  the  date 
of  her  birth  as  being  almost  certainly 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  Very  large,  very  bent,  very 
infirm,  very  bright-eyed,  and  very  affa- 
ble— such  are  the  characteristics  which 
now  mark  the  .appearance  of  this  once 
world-famous  beauty.  Nicholas  left  her 
one  hundred  thousand  fiorins  a-year. 
The  present  Emperor  has  cut  down  this 
pension  one  half,  and  on  the  remainder, 
say  $20,000  (in  addition  to  her  private 
fortune),  the  Countess  manages,  with 
strict  economy,  to  live.  Of  course  she 
cannot  play  very  heavily.  She  is  said 
to  set  aside  forty  thousand  francs  a-yeai 
to  lose  at  play,  saying  that,  in  her 
youth  and  beauty,  she  spent  more  than 
that  sum  on  dress  and  gayety ;  and,  now 
that  youth  and  beauty  are  gone,  she 
must  spend  her  time  and  money  on  the 
pleasures  which  are  left  her.  Gaming, 
with  her,  is  not  a  speculation,  it  is  an 
occupation — a  slight  excitement,  almost 
unconnected  with  hope  and  fear.  In 
her  favor  it  may  be  said  that  in  Russia 
she  is  much  respected.  When  she  is  in 
8t  Petersburg,  the  street  where  she 
lives  is  blocked  with  the  carriages  of 
callers — the  best  society,  they  say. 

One  of  the  nicest  residence  streets  in 
Homburg  is  named  for  the  Countess — 
Kisselef  Strasse.  There  is  something 
very  naive  in  thus  calling  the  place 
after  the  person  whose  losses  have  given 
it  existence.  But  they  say  that  the 
fi[isselef  is  a  large  shareholder  as  well 
as  a  main  patron  of  the  gaming-house 
company.  "  Who  are  the  other  own- 
era  of  the  establishment?"  No  one 
knows.  No  one  is  willing  to  acknowl- 
edge ownership.  "  Then  gaming  is  dis- 
reputable, is  it,  among  the  best  people, 
even  here  ? "  By  no  means.  Even  the 
best  business-men  in  Frankfort  play, 


without  any  disguise;  but  as  to  own- 
ing gambling-house  shares,  that  would 
be  quite  another  thing.  In  other  words, 
they  are  willing  to  be  known  as  losing 
money  in  the  way  of  amusement,  but 
not  as  making  money.  That  would 
place  them  in  the  class  of  professional 
gamblers. 

The  first  charter  of  the  Prkdegirte 
Bank  was  given  in  1842,  and  expired  in 
1860,  at  which  time  the  second  (also  for 
twenty-four  years),  began.  But  there 
was  a  war  in  Germany  in  1866,  and,  as 
one  of  the  consequences  thereof,  Hesse 
Homburg  has  become  Prussian,  and 
Prussian  laws  forbid  public  gambling ; 
so  there  is  talk  of  closing  the  gambling- 
rooms  next  year.  What  will  become  of 
Homburg  when  that  is  done  ?  Kur- 
liam  means  the  house  where  people  are 
cured,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  mineral  waters  of  the  springs  will 
lose  their  medicinal  virtues  in  conse- 
quence of  having  become  Prussian. 
This  will  be  "  Bad-Homburg "  still,  as 
long  as  the  baths  remain,  though  not 
with  the  double  significance  the  word 
has  now  while  the  place  is  the  greatest 
gaming-hell  in  the  world.  The  Kur- 
gardens  will  be  lovely,  green,  shady 
parks,  with  innumerable  walks,  and 
drives,  and  ponds.  The  Kurhaus  will 
still  exist — a  great  and  gorgeous  edifice, 
as  large  as  the  New  York  City  Hall. 
And  in  the  Kurhaus,  the  talom  de  jeu 
must  endure  for  many  a  year,  beautiful 
rooms  wherein  time  and  neglect  can 
only  damage  the  glories  of  color,  not 
the  perfections  of  form  and  proportion. 
Who  will  come  to  bo  cured,  when 
there  remain  to  be  administered  only 
nature's  remedies  for  bodily  ills?  We 
all  know  that  the  main  attraction  has 
been  the  fascinating  phlebotomy  of  the 
gaming-table,  so  good  for  plethora  of 
the  pocket.  It  is  money  left  here  by 
the  fortune-seekers  that  has  built  up 
this  lovely  little  city  for  us  simple 
health  and  pleasure  seekers — graded 
and  paved  these  model  streets,  smooth- 
ed, planted,  and  beautified  the  pleasure- 
grounds  that  surround  the  wells,  insti- 
tuted the  lovely  out-door  fiower-beds 
and  tropical  greenhouses,  provided  the 
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sweet  and  plentiM  muse  daily  given 
to  the  public,  and  the  frequent  balls  to 
which  all  visitors  are  freely  invited.  All 
this,  besides  paying  for  the  magnificent 
Eurbaus,  and  giving  the  shareholders 
dividends  of  fifty,  seventy-five,  and  a 
hondred  per  cent,  per  annum  1  Tes, 
Homburg  is  a  lovely  place,  and  the  Pri- 
veUgirte  Bank  has  done  every  thing  for 
Homburg. 

(Apropos  to  this,  we  may  recall  the 
fact  that,  according  to  Milton,  hell  has 
faultless  and  splendid  architecture,  and 
the  devil  has  spared  no  pains  nor  expense 
in  its  construction  and  decoration.) 

Perhaps  another  class  of  visitors  will 
come,  who  are  now  really  kept  away 
from  here' by  the  dissipation.  It  will 
be  a  dull  watering-place,  instead  of  a 
gay  one.  A  cheaper  place,  for  visitors 
who  do  not  play,  it  can  scarcely  be.  A 
large  portion  of  their  expenses  are  paid 
by  those  who  do  play.  The  streets  are 
beautifully  kept.  One  walks  quite  in- 
differently on  the  carriage-way .  or  the 
foot-way.  They  seem  to  be  swept  in 
the  night,  and  often,  in  the  early  walk 
to  and  from  the  springs,  one  finds  the 
streets  so  clean  that  a  neat  man,  who 
has  so  much  as  a  cigar-end  to  throw 
away,  will  instinctively  carry  it  some 
distance  to  find  a  comer  where  it  will 
not  be  a  conspicuous  blemish  to  the 
neatness  around  him.  Who  pays  the 
expeuse  of  an  administration  so  efficient 
as  this  good  order  indicates  ?  Nobody 
asks  the  visitor  to  pay  any  taxes,  and 
no  heavy  assessments  can  be  included 
in  the  two  dollars  a- day  which  his  liv- 
ing (in  lodgings)  costs  him.  His  taxes 
are  paid  by  his  neighbors — our  friends 
who  walk  up  so  generously,  uninvited, 
to  the  table  of  the  green  cloth  with 
cabalistic  figures,  and  lay  down  their 
money  with  such  zeal  and  perseverance. 
It  is  tJieir  sacrifices  at  the  shrine  of  For- 
tune which  accrue  to  the  benefit  of 
those  who  know  the  fickle  goddess  too 
well  to  join  in  the  throng  of  her  wor- 
shippers. 

How  few  arc  those  who  never  pay  any 
tribute  at  the  insatiable  shrine  I  Listen 
to  the  case  of  our  pious,  praiseworthy, 
exemplary    friend,    and    most    potent. 


grave,  and  reverend  senior,  the  Profes- 
sor. We  were  dining  alfresco  on  the 
fine  portico  attached  to  the  Kurhaus, 
where  one  may  listen  to  the  music  while 
refreshing  the  inner  man ;  or  rather,  we 
had  dined.  The  fact  of  its  being  the 
Professor^s  birthday  suddenly  occuiied 
to  him,  and  he  proposed  a  bottle  of 
Veuve  Cliquot  as  the  appropriate  liba- 
tion. Nor  waiter  being  in  sight,  the 
Professor  himself  disappeared  within- 
doors to  ^ve  the  order.  Soon  he  re- 
appeared, and  sat  down.  The  wine  did 
not  come.  "  What  can  be  the  matter  ?  " 
"  I  do  not  know.  I  paid  the  money.** 
Patient  waiting  brought  no  f\uiher 
developments.  "  8hall  I  go.  Professor, 
and  inquire  ?  **  "  Oh,  no.  It  will  be 
all  right;  I  paid  the  money.'*  3Iore 
patience ;  more  waiting ;  more  surprise. 
"  Where  did  you  pay  the  money,  Profes- 
sor ? "  "  /  put  it  on  the  table  with  the 
green  cht\  and  the  man  raked  it  in^ 

There  was  much  laughter — whether 
at  our  expense  who  went  without  our 
champagne,  or  at  that  of  the  Professor 
who  so  quietly  gambled  away  four 
florins,  and  also  the  good  example 
which  had  previously  reinforced  his 
precepts,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

•  The  great  rock  on  which  the  gam- 
blers all  split,  is  an  illogical  calculation 
of  chances.  They  start  with  the  self- 
evident  proposition  that  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  red  (or  the  black,  as  the  case 
may  be)  will  come  up  two,  three,  four, 
or  five  times  in  succession.  But  they 
fail  to  perceive,  what  is  equally  true, 
that  after  the  color  has  come  up  four 
times  in  succession,  the  chances  are 
perfectly  equal  that  it  will  come  up  the 
fifth.  And  as  the  bank  never  bets  that 
any  color  will  come  up  twice  or  more 
times  in  succession,  but  always  simply 
that  it  ^vill  not  come  up  once  (taking 
the  odds,  say,  of  103  to  100),  all  calcula- 
tions are  baseless  and  foolish ;  and,  in 
the  long  run,  the  bank  makes  just  about 
103  wiimings  to  100  losses.  As  my  wise 
American  friend  says,  "When  a  man 
plays  here  and  there,  as  the  fancy  strikes 
him,  he  will  ])robably  lose  something,  or 
may  possibly  win  something ;  but  when 
you  see  any  one  to  keep  on  a  card  a 
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reooid  of  the  game,  and  play  on  a  sys- 
tem accordingly,  you  may  set  him  down 
as  a  rained  man.  He  is  sure  to  go  on 
till  his  pocket  is  drained.  The  best 
way,  howeyer,  is  not  to  play  at  all." 
Which  good  advice  his  sweet  wife  ear- 
nestly reechoes. 

Now,  shall  I  tell  you  what  Rumor 
says  of  the  practice  of  this  sage  precep- 
tor? what  disposition  is  made  of  the 
great  monthly  American  remittances  he 
receives?  what  tales  of  distress  and 
anxiety  the  mild-eyed  wife  could  reveal  ? 

No,  I  had  better  not;  for  it  might 
suggest  some  unfounded  suspicions  as 
to  the  experience  of  the  very  person 
who  has  been  volunteering  so  much  of 
good  advice  and  information  as  this 
article  contains. 

We  have  said  nothing  about  the  im- 
morality and  impropriety  of  the  system 
of  public  gambling.  It  does  not  need 
preaching  against — ^it  preaches  against 
itself: 

**  A  creature  of  so  feral  a  mien, 
That  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen." 

It  is  only 

**  When  seen  too  oft,  flunlliar  with  the  fiioe, 
We  first  endvxe,  then  pity,  then  embrace.'* 

And  it  is  our  first  impressions  of  the 
creature  that  we  have  presented.  Ameri- 
ca, though  it  furnishes  a  large  part  of 
the  pleasure-travel  of  Europe,  furnishes 
only  a  very  small  part  of  the  gambling- 
house  gains.    These  come  from  persons 
wlio  get  their  money  more  easily  than 
do  most  Americans.    Such  a  fat,  dull, 
Bensualist  as  Mustapha  Pasha,  who  trav- 
els openly  with  a  shameless  woman,  and 
who  sold  his  right  of  succession  to  the 
throne  of  Egypt  for  ten  million  francs, 
is  the  very  man  to  squander  those  mil- 
lions on  the  gaming-table ;  and  what- 
^er  is  natural  to  him  is  almost  sure  to 
be  nnnatural  to  an  American—so  dia- 
J'^ctricaliy  opposite  and  unlike  arc  they 
^  every  particular  of  nature  and  char- 
■<^r.   As  another  instance:  a  man  to 
^liom  deU  is  a   second   nature,  and 
'^duns"  public  nuisances  and  necessary 
®^  excites  no  surprise  or  contempt  in 
^^e  artificial  society  of  Europe,  though 
"I  America  he  would  be  considered  a 
*^d  of  thief,  as  he  is — one  who  gets  and 


keeps  what  has  been  earned  by  and 
belongs  to  another.  Such  a  man  is  very 
likely  to  risk  his  easily-gotten  gains  at 
the  rouge-et-noir,  while  the  "  dun,"  the 
real  owner,  knows  too  well  the  value  of 
money  to  so  throw  it  away. 

As  you  approach  the  field  of  battle 
you  begin  meeting  the  "killed  and 
wounded  "  returning  from  the  fell  con- 
fiict.  The  earliest  exhausted  get  their 
quietus  in  time  to  return  to  Frankfort 
by  the  8  p.  M.  train,  and  from  that  time 
till  midnight  the  crest-fallen  procession 
of  the  unfortunates  is  continual.  But 
the  next  morning  inevitably  brings  up 
fresh  troops  of  victims  to  the  great 
holocaust.  The  sight  is  grimly  amus- 
ing, but  not,  if  you  will  credit  the  per- 
sonal experience  of  an  American  ob- 
server, enticing  or  seductive.  Beyond 
a  few  coins  thrust  laughingly  on  the 
tables  with  the  positive  expectation  of 
seeing  them  raked  in,  we  Yankees,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  (or  more),  come 
off  scot-free.  Where  one  is  rather  more 
heavily  bitten,  it  is  usually  in  the  insane 
pursuit  of  the  phantom  "  to  just  make 
up  losses."  This  is  a  dangerous  mirage, 
but  its  victims,  after  all,  are  few,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  easily  cured. 

It  is  with  an  effort  that  one  recalls 
the  thought  of  the  ruin,  at  those  tables, 
of  countless  thousands  of  fortunes  great 
and  small.  When  one  gets  any  thing 
like  a  realizing  sense  of  them,  then  the 
lovely  Kursaal  seems  like  a  great  fatal 
Upas-tree,  with  gorgeous  foliage  shad- 
ing heaps  of  bones.  As  I  look  now  at  its 
great  roof  looming  through  the  night, 
above  the  trees  opposite  my  window,  its 
outline  faintly  shown  by  the  light  of 
the  gas  burning  in  and  around  it,  I  can 
fancy  it  to  be  like  the  horrible  slave- 
ship,  surrounded  by  its  own  phospho- 
rescent atmosphere  of  decay,  as  if  even 
darkness  and  fog  avoided  it  as  some- 
thing too  loathsome  and  repulsive  to 
touch. 

But  it  is  doubtful  if  this  open  play  is 
worse  than  the  private  gambling  of 
some  other  nations.  England  has  no 
public  gambling-houses,  but  England  U 
one  great  gambling-house  I  Every  thing 
is  the  subject  of  bets,  from  a  parliament- 
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ary  election  to  a  rubber  of  whist  in  a 
clergyman's  library;  from  a  horse-race 
or  a  yacht-race  to  the  progress  of  two 
rain-drops  down  a  window-pane.  Is 
this  worse,  or  better  ?  Each  must  judge 
for  himself. 

Either  is  bad — bad  as  bad  can  be. 
The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  it  all  is, 


that  no  money  is  well  used  except  that 
which  is  well  earned ;  and  further,  that 
the  financial  virtue  and  honesty  of  Eu- 
rope and  of  the  world  exists  among 
the  middle  and  lower  classes — the  in- 
dustrious— and  not  among  the  members 
of  any  hereditary  aristocracy,  whether 
of  rank  or  of  wealth. 


PRIVATE  BOHEMIAS. 


Ix  speaking  of  Bohemia,  I  have  no 
reference  to  that  country  whose  capital 
is  Prague;  whose  inhabitants  use  a 
language  closely  resembling  that  of 
angry  horses;  where,  it  would  seem 
from  all  accounts,  wounded  prisoners 
of  war  do  not  find  that  their  lines  (of 
battle)  have  fallen  in  pleasant  places — a 
region  of  which  I  know  little.  Neither 
do  I  allude  to  that  universal  empire, 
whose  spiritual  capital  is  supposed  to 
be  Paris ;  whose  law  is  liberty ;  whose 
inhabitants  live  by  their  wit  or  their 
wits ;  whose  moral  code  is  scarcely  the 
Ten  Commandments — an  empire  of 
which  I  know  still  less.  My  reference 
is  to  private  possessions,  held  by  steady- 
going,  proper,  pious  citizens,  whose 
social  habits  are  modelled  to  a  sufficient 
degree  upon  those  of  the  lark  and  the 
lamb ;  who  pay  their  bakers'  bills,  and 
whoso  washerwomen  do  not  go  away 
sorrowing;  who  are  sometimes  pillars 
of  church  and  state,  and  who  would 
generally  be  shocked  by  the  bare  sug- 
gestion of  their  ownership  of  such  pro- 
perty. 

It  is  to  these  I  wish  to  make  known 
the  nature  of  their  ow^n  rich  estates ;  it 
is  to  these,  wlio  seeing  see  not,  I  write. 

Let  me  explain. 

A  private  Bohemia,  I  take  to  be  that 
small  portion  of  time  or  space  into 
which  a  man  may  transfer  himself  from 
out  of  his  fixed  relations  with  the 
external  world,  his  habits  and  ordinary 
frame  of  mind.  Entering  it,  ih  a  mental 
process  somewhat  akin  to  Sydney 
Smith's  idea  of  taking  off  your  flesh 
and  sitting  in  your  Ijouch.    It  is  remov- 


ing the  harness  from  the  working  horse, 
and  turning  him  out  to  gambol  and 
graze  in  the  green  fields.  It  is  slightly 
divorcing  one's  self  from  one's  self. 
Escaping  into  his  own  small  nook  of 
fairy-land,  the  soldier  ceases  to  be  a 
soldier ;  another  inner  self,  as  it  were, 
develops,  and  he  becomes  an  artist, 
perhaps,  with  an  eye  for  all  lovely 
color,  or  an  ear  for  all  harmonious 
sound.  The  lawyer,  by  the  same  pro- 
cess, sloughs  off  the  mortal  coil  to  such 
a  degree  that  he  emerges  for  the  mo- 
ment a  poet,  with  only  rhyme  and 
rhythm  swaying  thought  and  word, 
with  memories  of  the  sweet  singers  of 
every  time  and  land  returning  to  him 
and  fiowing  from  his  lips.  The  mer- 
chant forgets  lus  stocks,  and  the  builder 
his  stones,  becoming  joyous  and  jovial, 
^*  good  fellows  "  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
words.  Each  one  changes  to  something 
which  he  apparently  is  not. 

The  evidence  furnished  by  history  on 
the  subject  of  private  Bohemias  is  very 
fUU,  and  well  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  administration  of  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia  under  Frederic  William 
would  scarcely  suggest  that  its  monarch 
could  possibly  claim  such  a  dominion 
as  I  have  described.  In  those  daya  all 
Prussian  souls  wore  uniforms,  physically 
or  metaphorically ;  they  walked  between 
straight  lines,  generally  of  bayonets; 
they  improved  each  shining  hour  to  a 
most  painful  degree;  and  the  law  of 
the  land  was  a  mixture  of  the  multipli- 
cation table  and  the  right-angled  tri- 
angle. Yet  the  man  who  personified 
this  whole  system,  from  whom  it  was 
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eyolyed,  could  only  liye  under  it  by 
periodically  escaping  from  it.  He  could 
not  '*  polish  his  stanza,*'  as  Mr,  Carlyle 
has  it,  Tvithout  constantly  throwing 
down  his  pen  and  rushing  out  to  stretch 
his  limbs  and  draw  a  breath  of  fresh 
air.  Hence  his  tobacco-college ;  which 
impresses  me  as  the  natural  and  neces- 
sary Bohemia  of  this  rough,  if  royal, 
member  of  the  brotherhood.  Let  us 
hope  that  it  was  as  peculiar  to  himself 
as  many  of  his  habits  and  customs ;  let 
us  still  more  hope  that  his  unfortimate 
subjects  had  likewise  their  own  means 
of  escaping  from  the  yoke  of  such  a 
life— some  little  resting-place  for  soul  or 
body  sacred  from  recollections  of  Pots- 
dam guards  and  uplifled  walking-sticks. 
Their  continued  existence  is  a  guarantee 
that  such  must  have  been  the  case — that 
in  this  manner  was  the  wind  tempered 
to  these  shorn  Prussian  lambs. 

When  Frederic  the  Great  inherited 
the  crown,  this  portion  of  his  father's 
domain  did  not  descend  to  him  in  form. 
Bat  in  a  singularly  dififerent  guise  he 
still  possessed  it.  There  has  always 
been,  to  me,  something  pathetic  in  his 
lifelong  exertions  to  share  his  private 
Bohemia  with  kindred  spirits,  in  his 
undiminished  faith  and  labors  to  estab- 
lish it  as  a  visible  kingdom.  From 
those  early  days,  when  he  sought  to 
enthrone  Voltaire  as  its  crowned  head, 
to  old  age,  he  seems  never  to  have  sur- 
rendered this  hope.  Poet,  philosopher, 
and  wit  ho  wooed,  but  never  perma- 
nently won.  They  seemed  divided  by 
some  invisible  barrier,  which  neither 
could  pass.  The  electric  chord  would 
not  bind  them,  the  divine  fire  which 
each  possessed  failed  to  fuse  their  souls 
in  one.  My  own  supposition  is,  that  he 
did  not  recognize  where  alone  his  real 
kingdom  lay,  he  did  not  realize  that  his 
true  Bohemia  was  secreted  in  a  flute. 
To  him  that  hollow  stick  was  the  en- 
chanter's wand.  Though  fighting  the 
whole  world,  though  worn  by  sickness 
and  trouble,  though  overwhelming  de- 
feat and  national  famine  stared  him  in 
the  face— he  had  but  to  take  out  that 
imall  instrument  and  breathe  upon  it, 
and  about  him  lay  the  fair  and  sunny 


land  where  the  sky  is  ever  blue,  where 
the  flowers  ever  bloom,  and  the  waters 
murmur  and  sparkle  in  light.  The 
musician's  soul  which  slept  within  him, 
which  he  carried  about  armored  by  the 
nature  and  habits  of  the  hard-pressed, 
practical  soldier,  then  spread  its  wings 
and  bore  him  far  away  to  another  coun- 
try above  the  pain  and  shadow  of  that  in 
which  he  usually  lived  and  had  his  being. 

Louis  XVL  of  France  was  another 
royal  fugitive  from  himself  and  his 
surroundings;  though  his  refuge  in  a 
locksmithy  does  not  strike  one  at  first 
sight  as  being  a  private  Bohemia.  Yet 
such,  I  am  sure,  it  was  to  him.  It  is 
only  another  instance  of  extremes  meet- 
ing. Li  the  surcharged  atmosphere  of 
a  time  and  place  which  contained  an 
unborn  French  Revolution,  one  can  im- 
agine that  the  perfectly  prosaic  would 
be  a  relief  and  comfort  to  a  man  who 
felt  himself  totally  unequal  to  that 
which  was  present  and  that  which  was 
to  come.  Under  the  circumstances,  the 
exact  reversal  of  all  precedents  was  a 
necessary  result.  I  confess,  also,  that 
the  possession  of  such  a  very  superior 
wife  strikes  me  as,  in  itself,  demanding 
of  Providence  some  special  compensat- 
ing support  and  alleviation.  Marie 
Antoinette  was  undoubtedly  a  very 
beautiful  woman,  who  went  to  the  guil- 
lotine with  uncommon  grace  and  dig- 
nity (that  seeming  to  be  what  she  was 
chiefly  fitted  for),  but  I  suspect  she 
must  have  been  a  trial  to  ordinary 
nerves,  at  ordinary  times  and  seasons. 
Thinking  of  this,  as  of  many  other 
phases  in  the  unfortunate  king's  exist- 
ence, it  has  always  been  a  great  comfort 
to  me  to  remember  the  locksmithy. 

Americans,  with  their  natures  and 
habits  as  fiuent  and  changeful  as  the 
sea  itself,  are  such  thorough  Bohemians 
in  every  sense,  that  it  seems  singular 
that  the  greatest  of  them  is  the  very 
man  of  all  others  with  whom  it  is  most 
impossible  to  connect  such  an  idea. 
The  most  vigorous  imagination  must 
stand  in  confessed  weakness  before  the 
effort  to  endow  General  Washington 
with  a  private  Bohemia.  I  simply  re- 
commend the  attempt,  as  a  more  con- 
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Tincing  process  than  any  argament  on 
my  part  could  be.  Though  regarding 
him  as  the  noblest,  simplest,  wisest 
character  in  our  history,  the  feeling  will 
arise  that  he  must  have  found  life  rather 
cool,  and  bleak,  and  dreary,  standing 
all  by  himself,  without  this  little  back- 
door by  which  sometimes  to  escape. 
But  I  do  not  think  he  was  conscious  of 
his  loss;  perhaps  for  the  same  reason 
for  which,  Horace  Walpole  said,  country 
life  did  not  bore  his  father  as  it  did  him 
— **  he  had  his  dignity  of  character  to 
occupy  his  mind." 

To  speak  of  Horace  Walpole  is  to 
mention  another  eminent  member  of  the 
guild.  He,  too,  possessed  a  priyate 
Bohemia,  but  it  was  not  Strawberry 
Hill ;  neither  did  a  visit  to  Madame  du 
Deffand  carry  him  thither.  Perhaps, 
when  delicious  George  Selwyn  came  to 
dine  with  him,  the  feast  was  spread  in 
this  semi-celestial  region  ;  but  I  fancy 
he  lived  in  it  most  perfectly  and  per- 
manently in  those  charming  early  days 
when  he  travelled  on  the  continent  with 
the  poet  Gray  and  pleasant  Harry  Con- 
way ;  when,  he  teUs  us,  visitors  used  to 
surprise  them  at  breakfast  in  a  "  crum- 
by room,"  in  trying  to  escape  from 
which  they  would  drop  their  slippers 
and  be  thereby  ignominiously  discover- 
ed in  cowardly  flight.  Perhaps  this 
blessing  of  his  youth  came  back  to  him 
as  he  neared  his  second  childhood,  when 
he  loved  and  served  so  graciously  those 
sisters  Berry,  whose  hands  we  hejird  Mr. 
Thackeray  boast  of  having  touclied. 

But  perhaps  the  most  enviable  private 
Bohemia  on  record  was  that  of  Martin 
Luther.  He  stands  before  the  world  as 
the  foremost  figure  in  a  grand  historic 
period,  as  the  mighty  leader  of  a  moral 
revolution  which  changed  the  face  of 
Christendom :  like  his  Master,  he  was  a 
man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with 
prrief ;  he  fought  the  Devil  (as  he  be- 
lieved) in  person,  and  closed  in  a  life- 
long struggle  with  His  ever-present 
representatives,  the  World  and  the 
Flesh ;  he  faced  death  ceaselessly  with 
the  splendid  bravery  of  a  soldier  and 
the  enthusiastic  faith  of  a  martyr— yet 
no  truer  Bohemian  ever  existe<l.    Tlu»re 


are  few  human  bouIs  who  have  been 
forced  to  choose  this  day  whom  they 
will  serve;  who  have  stood  in  that  dark- 
ness the  only  light  of  which  is  honest 
conviction — in  that  silence  through 
which  the  only  sound  is  the  still  small 
voice ;  who  have  not  in  that  darkness 
and  that  silence  groped,  as  it  were,  for 
the  hand  of  the  man  and  brother  who 
so  long  ago  stood  in  the  same  strait, 
while  to  their  lips  rose  involuntarily  his 
very  words,  "Here  I  stand;  I  cannot 
do  otherwise ;  God  help  me  I  "  It  is  in 
this  aspect  the  generations  have  done 
homage  before  his  memory;  but  it  is 
another  division  of  his  nature  for  which, 
so  long  as  human  hearts  beat  with  the 
same  emotions,  men  will  love  him,  and 
in  right  of  which  I  claim  him.  The 
bright,  warm  inner  soul  of  the  man 
struck  always  like  sunshine  through 
the  rifts  in  the  armor  which  the  battle 
of  life  so  seldom  permitted  him  to  cast 
aside ;  but  it  only  gave  out  its  flQl  light 
and  cheer  vnthin  his  humble  little 
home.  We  read  of  few  pleasanter 
things  than  that  table  at  whose  head 
sat  "  my  lord  Katy,"  while  Dr.  Martin 
filled  his  glass,  and  trolled  out, 

Wlio  loves  not  woman,  vinet  uid  song, 
IIo  is  a  fool  his  whole  life  long ; 

of  few  more  delightful  scenes  than  those 
musical  meetings  "  where  skilful  musi- 
cians performed  upon  different  instru- 
ments ; "  of  nothing  more  charming  than 
those  Christmas-trees  and  festivals  for 
his  children,  where  we  may  be  sure  Dr. 
Luther  himself  was  the  youngest  person 
present.  In  possession  of  such  a  Bo- 
hemia, how  could  he  greatly  disquiet 
himself,  though  the  heathen  did  rage 
and  the  people  imagine  a  vain  thing ; 
though  it  had  literally  "rained  Duke 
Georges,"  and  though  "  the  devils  were 
as  many  as  the  tiles  upon  the  house- 
tops." While  ruling  his  own  little  king- 
dom, the  mighty  "  powers  that  be  "  had 
not  power  to  disturb  him. 

Of  all  religious  heroes,  to  him,  I  sus- 
pect, alone  belongs  the  honor  that  there 
is  not  one  of  us  who  would  not  gladly 
have  known  him  in  the  flesh.  AVe  may 
rememlxT  Calvin  in  his  skull-cap,  and 
John  Knox  at  his  oar  in  the  French 
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gaUey,  with  great  respect;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  betieve  the  being  exists 
who  wishes  that  either  of  them  had 
liyed  in  his  time,  or  who  cherishes  a 
regret  at  not  having  met  them  person- 
ally; whOe  towards  this  lion-hearted 
reformer  all  onr  social  and  human  in- 
stincts go  out,  and  there  is  probably  no 
historic  ^ndiyidual  in  whose  priyate 
Bohemia  we  would  so  gladly  have 
chosen  a  place. 

Dr.  Johnson  must  also  be  admitted  to 
a  place  upon  our  roll-calL  He  also  was 
one  of  the  lions  who  occasionally  lay 
down  with  the  lambs.  In  spite  of  his 
youthful  contemporary's  remark  that 
"  he  could  not  see  any  thing  wonderful 
in  Dr.  Johnson,  except  that  low^woto 
way  he  had,''  there  were  times  when  he 
did  not  delight  to  bark  and  bite.  A 
yery  grim  old  gentleman  in  some  as- 
pects; a  sorely-tried  soul  and  body, 
tortured,  almost  maddened  by  poverty 
and  the  king's  evil— but,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  he  not  rule  over  a  house 
nominally  possessed  by  one  Mrs.  Thrale, 
^here  there  was  a  perpetual  feast  of 
reason  and  flow  of  soul  (to  say  nothing 
of  the  flow  of  many  other  good  things), 
where  Fanny  Bumey  and  numerous 
pleasant  persons  loved  and  honored  and 
flattered  him  to  his  heart's  content  ?  and 
where,  in  return,  he  "  roared  them  gent- 
ly as  a  sucking  dove." 

There  are  certain  Bohemias  which 
pertain  to  whole  classes,  having  the 
delightful  peculiarity  of  being  equally 
public  and  private,  whose  charm  is  that 
they  belong  absolutely  to  eacli  possessor, 
and  yet  are  free  to  all.  The  chief  of 
these  I  take  to  be  novel-reading.  To 
emotional  and  imaginative  persons,  es- 
pecially women,  the  title-page  of  a 
novel  is  the  door  to  fairy-land.  They 
lose  their  individuality  and  become  the 
heroine  whose  fortunes  they  are  follow- 
ing ;  the  deficiencies  of  their  own  lives 
fade  from  sight,  and  they  live  a  charm- 
ed existence  until  the  last  page.  I 
know  no  more  substantial  bond  of 
friendship  between  women,  than  having 
selected  the  same  novel  for  their  special 
devotion.  Its  character  is  perhaps  the 
surest  test  of  their  characters ;  indeed. 


in  judging  taxj  woman  I  should  much 
prefer  learning  the  name  of  her  favorite 
novel  to  that  of  the  church  she  attends. 
Bo  entirely  do  I  regard  novel-reading 
as  the  true  feminine  Bohemia,  that  I  am 
not  sure  men  who  trench  upon  this 
pleasure-ground  may  not  be  considered 
and  treated  as  trespassers. 

The  Bohemia  of  boys  ought  properly 
to  be  situated  in  the  isles  of  the  sea. 
But  as  these  are  unattainable,  it  must 
be  looked  for  at  present  in  "  Robinson 
Crusoe,"  the  "  Swiss  Family  Kobinson," 
and  the  works  of  Captain  Mayne  Reid. 
With  the  "Arabian  Nights"  added, 
that  the  East  as  well  as  the  West  may  be 
represented,  I  think  there  are  few  boys 
who  would  not  claim  ownership. 

To  those  who  wish  to  view  my  theory 
from  a  poetic  stand-point,  I  recommend 
the  perusal  of  Mrs.  Browning's  "Lost 
Bower;"  which  I  never  read  without 
mentally  changing  the  last  word  of  the 
title,  feeling  convinced  that  part  of  the 
poem  is  only  Brovmingese  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  lost  Bohemia. 

For  the  past  week  I  have  been  ex- 
periencing some  of  the  sensations  there- 
in described,  though  certainly  in  a  very 
different  form ;  and  this  little  sketch  . 
was  suggested,  and  is  now  written, 
somewhat  in  memariam.  It  has  been 
my  great  good  fortune  to  possess  from 
childhood  (in  common  with  my  family 
and  friends)  a  visible,  concrete  Bohe- 
mia, from  which  we  are  about  to  part. 
The  fate  of  Mr.  Paul  Potiphar  has  come 
upon  us — we  are  to  move.  Like  that 
gentleman,  we  are  down-town,  and  the 
march  of  civilization  and  manifest  des- 
tiny alike  forbid  us  to  remain. 

Now  that  our  departure  is  a  fixed 
and  near  fact,  we  have  all  discovered 
that  we  have  grown  to  our  old  home 
like  moss  to  rOck.  But  though  each 
room  in  this  house  is  brightened  or 
shaded  by  some  memory  of  the  past, 
there  is  none  to  which  we  all  cling  so 
closely  as  our  "  library,"  so  called,  per- 
haps, from  the  fact  that  no  one  ever 
reads  in  it.  One  of  its  sides  is  covered 
with  books,  but  the  room  might  much 
more  truly  be  said  to  be  devoted  to 
song  and  story.    It  has  often  been  re-' 
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marked  that  it  resembled  that  other 
library  known  to  fame,  Mr.  Ponto^ — 
"  which  consisted  chiefly  of  boots."  By 
a  beantifol  provision  of  the  law  of 
chances,  every  article  in  the  room  has 
been  ordered  by  a  different  person, — of 
the  resolt  it  may  be  said,  as  of  Mr.  Bob 
Sawyer's  chorus,  in  which  each  gentle- 
man sung  the  tuue  he  knew  best,  *^  the 
effect  was  very  striking."  The  walls  are 
blue,  because  one  member  of  the  family 
so  fancied ;  the  carpet  is  green,  because 
another  possessed,  I  suppose,  an  uncon- 
scious weakness  for  grass,  an  inarticulate 
love  of  Nature ;  and  so  on,  until  every 
law  of  color  and  contrast  is  violated. 
The  chairs,  tables,  and  sofas  fully  sus- 
tain the  same  principle :  whatever  is  con- 
sidered unsuitable  for  any  other  room  is 
consigned  to  this;  sometimes,  I  am 
afraid,  in  a  condition  which  would  sug- 
gest the  theory  that  we  looked  upon 
our  library  as  a  hospital  for  slightly 
invalided  furniture,  or  that  we  believed 
that  chairs,  like  hearts, 

"  may  break,  yet  brokenly  live  onJ* 

Here  abide  banjo  and  guitar ;  here  won- 
ders of  whistling  and  singing  are  per- 
formed ;  here  a  gypsy-tent  seems  always 
pitched,  and  under  its  shades  the  family 
and  a  few  tried  fticnds  assemble. 

To  elect  a  person  even  temporarily  a 
"  librarian,"  is,  in  our  eyes,  the  highest 
compliment  we  can  pay  him.  The  bond 
of  union  is  not  culture,  nor  literary 
taste;  for  I  am  convinced  more  than 
one  prominent  member  believes  in  his 
secret  soul  that  Solomon's  chief  claim  to 
be  considered  the  wisest  man  lies  in  the 
fact  of  his  having  said  that  "  much 
study  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh."  But 
then  such  a  perfect  sense  of  humor  as 
these  persons  possess — they  recognize 
wit  under  any  disguise ;  as  it  were,  they 
snuff  the  battle  from  afar. 

One  article  of  faith  we  all  hold — that 
first-class  nonsense  is  rarer,  more  diffi- 
cult to  produce,  and,  from  a  conversa- 
tional point  of  view,  more  precious  than 
first-class  sense ;  as  we  all  likewise  be- 
lieve that  the  man  who  said,  "here 
comes  a  fool — ^we  must  talk  sense,"  dis- 
played a  perception  of  truth  and  human 


nature  unrivalled  in  the  history  of  phi- 
losophers. 

The  "librarians"  are  of  every  age 
and  disposition,  fh)m  the  gentle  mat- 
ronly presence  which  presides  over  all 
our  pleasures,  to  the  grandchild  of  nine 
— a  pretematurally  sharp  boy,  who, 
under  the  influences  of  the  place,  has 
developed  a  capacity  for  annihilating 
retort  only  to  be  equalled  among  the 
race  of  newsboys.  To  him  most  of  the 
remarks  are  addressed,  and  his  amuse- 
ment serves  as  an  excuse  for  any  degree 
of  childishness  on  the  part  of  the 
adults.  For  his  entertainment  pictures 
are  drawn — as,  for  instance,  that  of  the 
Angular  Saxon,  a  man's  figure  done 
entirely  in  angles  and  straight  lines, 
with  a  square  head,  from  which  he  was 
pronounced  to  be  clearly  a  blockhead. 
For  him,  also,  parodies  are  improvised 
— as,  upon  one  very  cold  night,  that 
harmless  nursery-rhyme,  concerning  the 
troubles  of  poor  little  Robin  Kedbreast 
during  inclement  weather,  was  suddenly 
perverted  to  a  description  of  the  course 
of  a  dissipated  young  man  of  the  name 
of  Robert,  and  in  this  form  sung  in  full 
chorus : 

The  north  trind  doth  blow, 

And  wo  shall  have  snow. 

And  what  will  poor  Bobin  do  then. 

Poor  thing  7 

IIc*ll  sit  in  the  bar-room, 
And  keep  himself  warum  (pnro  Celtic^, 
And  never  say  **  No  "  to  gin-sling, 
Poor  thing  I 

Reading,  some  time  ago,  an  article  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  entitled  "  Negro 
Spirituals,"  I  was  reminded  of  a  contri- 
bution of  one  of  the  librarians  to  the 
general  entertainment  Entering  one 
evening,  he  asked  if  we  would  like  to 
hear  a  genuine  specimen  of  African 
Psalmody;  and,  upon  our  assenting, 
gave  us  the  following  description  of  the 
overthrow  of  King  Pharaoh  and  his 
host,  sung  to  a  strange,  minor  melody, 
half  chant,  half  tune : 
Did'n  ole  Phay  get  loss, 

Get  los»,  get  loss  7 
Did'n  ole  Phay  gt>t  loss 

IndeRcd  Sea  7 
Phayo  say,  I  gwine  acro«s 

Jnde  Rod  Sea, 

So  whip  np  your  horses  an'  gallop  across, 

In  de  Hed  hea. 
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Did*n  ole  Fhay  get  lofs, 

Oct  Ion,  got  loss  7 
Did'n  ole  Phay  get  loss 

In  de  Red  Sea? 
Phayo  say,  I  g«-ine  along  homo 

In  de  Bed  Sea, 
Oh,  how  I  wish  I  hadn't  a-come. 

In  de  Red  Soa  I 

Did*n  ole  Phay  get  loss, 

Oct  loss,  get  loss  T 
Did'n  ole  Phay  got  loss 

In  de  Bed  Sea? 
Hebrews  say,  We  got  across  now, 

In  de  Bed  Soa, 
At  Thy  lleet  we  humb/t«  bow, 

In  de  Bod  Bea  I 

At  first  we  strongly  suspected  it  had 
its  origin  in  his  fertile  brain ;  but  upon 
strict  inquiry  it  was  found  to  be  a  veri- 
table natiye  production,  sung  constant- 
ly in  the  colored  churches  of  Baltimore, 
and  familiar  to  and  often  performed  by 
the  sable  inhabitants  of  oar  kitchens. 
As  such,  I  present  it  to  that  large  class 
for  whom  every  thing  connected  with 
the  race  seems  to  have  such  a  singular 
fascination.  As  a  condensed  piece  of 
description,  it  appears  to  me  admirable. 
The  way  in  which  the  event  is  deline- 
ated by  indicating  the  emotions  of  the 
actors  is  really  artbtic;  and  .the  psy- 
chological insight  displayed  in  the  sin- 
gle line, 

Oh,  how  I  wish  I  hadn't  sroome  I 
is  beyond  praise.    You  feel  convinced 
that  such  and  such  only  was  the  senti- 
ment which  filled  King  Pharaoh's  soul 
as  he  saw  the  watery  walls  descend. 

1  never  take  up  a  newspaper,  with  its 
account  of  civil  commotions,  without 
bebg  reminded  of  a  peculiarity  of  the 
discoverer  of  this  gem.  After  fighting 
through  the  entire  war,  he  never  speaks 
of  the  time  which  has  since  elapsed 
except  as — "  since  peace  broke  out." 

The  conversation  turning  upon  the 
license  of  expression  now  taken  by 
women  both  in  public  and  private,  one 
of  our  band  inquired,  "In  what  particu- 
hur  do  women  of  the  present  day  resem- 
ble Pt  Paul  ?  "  The  entire  company 
'epliiHi  by  simply  denying  the  possibili- 
^  of  such  a  likeness ;  but  were  forced 
to  retract  when  informed  that  it  was 
''because  they  speak  after  the  manner 


The  male  "librarians,*'  in  common 
with  all  masculine  Bohemians,  evident- 
ly believe  their  thoughts  and  fancies  to 
have  something  in  their  nature  analo- 
gous to  the  flesh  of  swine ;  that  they 
are  in  a  crude  state— mere  pork,  as  it 
were — until,  by  the  influence  of  smoke, 
they  are  cured  into  a  consistency  cor- 
responding to  wholesome  and  palatable 
bacon.  Consequently,  we  might  be  per- 
manently described  as  under  a  cloud. 
Not  long  since,  these  librarians  took 
under  consideration  "Tobacco  as  a 
moral  agent ; "  and,  starting  from  Dr. 
Watts'  principle,  that 

Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do, 

proved  to  their  own  satisfaction  that  it 
must  have  accomplished  incalculable 
good  to  the  human  race. 

Then  it  was  inquired,  whether  the 
red  man  could  properly  be  spoken  of  as 

Lo,  the  poor  Indian ; 

even  though  he  has  an  "im tutored 
mind ; "  though  small-pox  and  the  war- 
path have  borne  hardly  upon  him,  when 
it  is  recollected  at  what  an  early  date 
tobacco  was  known  to  him,  and  that  he 
is  still  capable  of  enjoying  an  unlimited 
number  of  pipes. 

A  suspicion  arises  in  my  mind,  that 
this  account  of  our  private  Bohemia 
will  chiefly  suggest  the  counterpart  of 
Mr.  Pickwick's  sensation,  when  told  by 
Mr.  Peter  Magnus  that  he  sometimes,  in 
writing  to  his  friends,  signed  himself 
P.  M.,  afternoon ;  as  it  amused  them. 
"  Mr.  Pickwick  rather  envied  the  ease 
with  which  Mr.  Peter  Magnus'  friends 
were  amused."  But  this  is  precisely  one 
of  the  points  I  am  trying  to  set  forth, — 
that  a  capacity  for  being  easily  amused 
is  really  the  most  enviable  of  character- 
istics. Blessed  is  the  man  to  whom  it 
has  been  given.  To  him  there  is  no 
need  to  "  Would  he  were  a  boy  again," 
for  he  carries  within  him  a  fountain  of 
perpetual  youth.  Better  still,  his  title 
to  a  private  Bohemia  is  undeniable. 

In  parting,  dear  reader,  I  can  express 
no  better  wish  for  your  happiness,  than 
that  your  claim  is  also  secure. 
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OUR  WILLIE. 

This  is  his  picture  I    Can  it  be 
That  sach  a  perfect  child  is  he — 
That  dearest  of  all  babes  to  me, 

OurWilUet 

My  own  child^s  child,  just  one  year  old  ! 
Do  I  at  length  his  face  behold, 
His  noble  brow,  his  curls  of  gold, 

Our  Willie  ? 

Yes,  these  are  his  young  mother^s  eyes, 
Lucid  and  blue  as  summer-skies, 
Brimming  with  love  that  in  her  lies — 
Her  Willie  I 

Out  of  their  depths  to  me  Bhe  speaks. 
Whose  heart  her  mother's  heart  yet  seeks — 
Stop  I  I  must  kiss  those  rosy  cheeks. 
Our  Willie ! 

What  I  no  sweet  kiss  returned  again  ? 
Ah  I  now  comes  back  the  cruel  pain — 
To  seek  thy  fond  embrace  in  vain. 

Our  Willie  I 

Here  but  thy  beauty's  semblance  beams — 
This  is  the  picture  of  my  dreams, 
'Tis  not  thyself— it  only  seems 

Our  Willie  1 

I  touch  the  dimpled  neck  and  arms — 
Ko  start — ^no  infant  fear  alarms  I 
Oh,  I  cannot  infold  thy  charms. 

Our  Willie  I 

This  portrait  gives  thee  to  my  eye — 
Enraptured,  "  Come  to  fw«  /  "  I  cry  : 
No  little  arms  reach  out  to  try, 

Ah,  Willie ! 

This  is  not  what  my  heart  demands — 
No  I  I  must  feel  thee  with  my  hands, 
The  living  touch  Love  understands, 

My  Willie ! 

I  long  to  dimple  with  mv  kiss 
That  baby-flosli— to  feci  the  bliss 
Of  pressing  this  new  charm,  and  this, 

Sweet  Willie  I 

Against  my  own  warm  check  and  breast 
To  hush  thy  fluttering  fears  to  rest- 
To  feel  once  so  supremely  blest. 

Our  Willie ! 
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It  cannot  be  I    Weeks,  months,  aye,  years 
Of  fruitless  longings,  hopes,  and  fears, 
Must  pass,  ere  thou  shalt  dry  my  tears, 
Ah,  Willie  1 

And  yet,  kind  Father,  this  forbid  1 
Love's  yearnings  thou  hast  never  chid ; 
Oh !  lift  the  drooping  heart  and  lid- 
Bring  Willie  I 

That  longed-for,  blessed  moment  speed 
When  Love  this  picture  will  not  need. 
But  living,  breathing,  fold  indeed 

Our  Willie  ! 
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FASHIONS. 

"  NoTHiyo  is  new  but  what  is  forgot- 
ten ! "  exclaimed  that  very  great  philos- 
opher, the  court-milliner  of  Marie  An- 
toinette. Old  fashions,  and  old  names 
for  them,  are  forever  reviving.  Crino- 
line goes  back  as  &r  as  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  1587  we  are  told  of  a 
mixture  of  crin  et  haurrey  over  which 
gowns  were  spread  to  show  off  their 
greatest  amplitude.  Perchance  the  in- 
vention, if  followed  up  to  its  sources, 
might  even  be  traced  to  the  profound 
calculations  of  a  royal  brain,  that  of 
Henri  IIL,  famous  as  that  sovereign 
was  for  deep  reflection  and  great  in- 
Tentive  powers,  where  dress  wa^  con- 
cerned. His  gentle  queen,  Louise  de 
Yaudemont,  was  generally  tricked  out 
in  a  wardrobe  of  her  royal  husband's 
contriving.  ^^ Monsieur  ne  re^oit  pas: 
Monsieur  compose!^'*  was  the  answer 
given  by  the  porter  of  one  of  the  great 
Parisian  men-milliners  of  our  own  day, 
in  answer  to  an  application  for  admit- 
tance, at  his  H6tel  in  the  Chauss^e 
D'Antin ;  some  new  device  in  the  out- 
line, or  some  new  combination  of  col- 
oring, of  ehapeaUy  or  eache-peiffnCy  was 
floatmg  through  his  mind,  and  mus^be 
Beiaed  and  brought  to  successful  com- 
pleteness ere  the  happy  idea  had  van- 
ished. The  chamberlains  of  Henri  HL 
might  often  have  given  the  same  an- 
swer to  ambassadors  and  counsellors: 
**X«  w  eompase!^^  His  Majesty— if 
VOL.  n. — 10 


that  old  gossip,  History,  may  be  trust- 
ed— often  devoted  hours  at  a  time  to 
the  study  of  furbelows  and  flounces  for 
the  adornment  of  his  own  royal  person, 
of  his  mignans,  of  the  court-ladies,  or 
of  his  own  quiet,  harmless  queen.  Leg- 
of-mutton  sleeves  may  have  originated 
in  this  way,  in  the  royal  cabinet  of 
Henri.  They  were  called,  at  that  day, 
manches  d  la  gigoUe^  instead  of  the 
gigot  of  1840.  Hideous  these  must 
always  have  been.  But  those  ancient 
legs-of-mutton  would  appear  to  have 
been  very  costly,  and  something  quite 
formidable,  indeed,  recalling  the  times 
when  a  full  harness  of  steel  was  the  daily 
garb  of  gallant  knights.  A  courtly  pair 
of  these  manches  d  la  gigoUe,  when  out 
of  repair,  must  needs  be  sent  to  the  king's 
jeweller,  requiring  his  delicate  workman- 
ship. Items  of  this  nature  are  found  re- 
corded in  royal  archives  of  expenditure. 
It  would  seem  that  these  sleeves  were 
stretched  over  a  complicated  and  ex- 
pensive frame  of  light  wirework,  which 
needed  expert  fingers  to  put  together 
when  out  of  order. 

While  ladies  wore  these  manches  d  la 
gigotte  on  their  shoulders,  courtly  gal- 
lants had  their  haut-de-cTiausses  enlarged 
by  a  device  of  the  same  kind,  still  larger. 
An  exquisite  of  that  day  measured  five 
or  six  feet  about  the  hips,  the  protu- 
berance tapering  down  to  the  knee,  at 
which  point  the  leg  appeared  of  its 
natural  size. 
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THE  OMMIBUS. 

As  early  as  1662  Paris  was  already 
provided  with  that  conyenience  we  are 
accnstomed  to  consider  as  quite  modem, 
— the  omnibus  of  large  towns.  And  it 
was  no  less  a  person  than  the  great 
Pascal,  the  author  of  the  Pensees  and 
the  Lettres  ProvindaUsy  to  whom  the 
citizens  owed  the  useful  idea.  The 
Duke  de  Roann^  a  friend  of  Pascal, 
was  the  patron  of  the  enterprise,  and 
provided  the  means  of  carrying  it  out. 
Here,  assuredly,  was  a  promising  begin- 
ning. For  a  time  the  plan  was  highly 
successful.  Three  noble  partners— if 
such  commercial  phrase  be  applicable 
— obtained  from  King  Louis  XIY.  a 
royal  grant  of  monopoly  for  the  un- 
dertaking; they  were  the  Duke  de 
Roannds,  the  Marquis  de  Crenau,  and 
the  Marquis  de  Sourches.  A  great  re- 
ligious philosopher,  a  courtly  duke,  and 
two  of  those  perfumed  marquises  of 
Versailles  so  riddled  by  the  witty  ridi- 
cule of  MoU^,  were  thus  the  founders 
of  the  omnibus  I  The  grant  of  the  king 
was  dated  February  7th,  1662.  A  month 
later— Saturday,  March  18th,  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning— the  new  car- 
riages were  in  motion,  "running,"  as 
the  king's  ardonnanee  expresses  it,  "  like 
the  coaches  travelling  in  the  country, 
making  daily  trips  in  Paris  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  city." 

The  route  lay  between  the  Porte  St. 
Antoine  and  the  Palace  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, to  and  fro.  There  were  at  first 
seven  of  these  coaches,  each  carrying 
six  or  eight  passengers  very  comfort- 
ably. The  coachmen  wore  blue  coats, 
with  the  arms  of  the  king  and  those 
of  the  city  of  Paris  on  the  breast.  The 
numbers  were  marked  on  the  coach- 
panels  by  golden  fleur-de-lis.  The 
price  of  fare  was  five  sous,  equivalent 
to  six  sous  to-day;  and  the  vehicles 
were  called  earroises  d  cinq  sous,  fi'om 
this  fact.  By  law,  the  coachman  was 
forbidden  to  change  large  coin,  and 
thus  delay  the  passengers.  Every  one 
must  come  "  fip  "  in  hand.  We  are  not 
told  whether  this  suggestion  originated 
in  the  mathematical  head  of  Pascal,  or 
not.    The  new  coaches  must  have  been 


something  quite  superior  to  the  later 
flacre  of  the  streets  of  Paris ;  they  were 
provided  with  steps,  which  let  down, 
like  other  good  carriages  of  the  time. 
The  success  of  the  enterprise  was  at 
first  very  great.  The  sister  of  Pascal, 
Madame  P6rier,  writing  to  M.  Amauld 
de  Pomponne,  March  21,  1662,  says: 
"  The  plan  has  been  so  succc^fVil,  that 
fh)m  the  first  morning  the  coaches  were 
well  filled.  Even  women  went  in  them. 
In  the  afternoon  there  was  such  a  crowd 
that  one  could  not  get  near  them ;  and 
it  has  been  the  same  ever  since."  Like  a 
good  sister,  as  she  was,  and  proud  of  her 
brother's  success,  Madame  P^rier  adds 
later :  "  I  heard  blessings  poured  on.the 
head  of  the  founder  of  an  enterprise  so 
advantageous,  and  so  useful  to  the  pub- 
Kc." 

Great  indeed  was  the  success.  Ere 
long  every  important  street  in  Paris  had 
petitioned  to  be  included  in  the  route 
of  the  "  sixpenny-coaches."  A  second 
line  was  soon  opened,  by  royal  ordort' 
nance  as  usual,  between  the  Place  Ro- 
yale  and  the  well-known  church  of  8t 
Roch,  in  the  Rue  8t  Honor6-— one  of 
the  most  profitable  lines  of  the  modem 
Parisian  onmibus  to-day.  Other  Tovtes 
were  opened.  The  number  of  the  coaches 
was  increased.  Every  thing  looked  pros- 
perous. The  plan  was  succeeding  to  ad- 
miration. Pascal  might  well  feel  grati- 
fied at  the  result  of  his  benevolent  plan. 
The  perfumed  marquises  were  doubtless 
charmed  with  the  prospect  of  the  golden 
louis  to  be  added  to  their  coffers.  Sud- 
denly the  aspect  of  things  Changed.  Af- 
ter so  good  a  beginning,  at  the  end  of 
another  twelvemonth  the  "sixpenny- 
coaches"  had  entirely  disappeared  finom 
the  streets  of  Paris.  The  enterprise  failed 
in  the  end.  The  death  of  Pascal  occur- 
ring about  that  time,  was,  idly  enough, 
supposed  by  some  to  have  caused  this 
failure.  The  real  cause  appears  simple 
enough  to  us  to-day.  The  spirit  of  aris- 
tocracy, getting  the  better  of  conmion 
sense,  ruined  the  omnibus  of  1662.  The 
spirit  of  democracy  has,  many  a  time 
since  that  day,  worked  mischief  by 
the  same  forgetfulness.  And  yet,  with- 
out common  sense,  neither  "  sixpenny- 
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coach  "  nor  any  other  public  enterprise, 
Bmall  or  great,  whether  aristocratic  or 
democratic  in  spirit,  can  long  prosper. 
A  royal  ordonnanee  appeared,  restrict- 
ing the  use  of  the  "  sixpenny-coach  "  to 
the  burghers,  the  lourgeoU  de  Puris^  in 
the  French  sense  of  the  words :  those 
classes  for  whom  it  was  best  adapted 
were  particularly  forbidden  to  use  it  I 
^^  Soldiers,  pages,  artisans,  lackeys,  and 
workmen,"  were  banished  by  law  firom 
the  "  sixpenny-coacti."  In  short,  the 
earrosseB  i  dnq  satts  of  Pascal  now 
became  in  character  the  very  reverse  of 
the  amnibtu  of  to-day.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  they  immediately  began  to  run 
balf  empty.  Soon  the  amount  of  fares 
would  not  pay  for  the  oats  eaten  by  the 
horses.  Ere  long  they  were  entirely  with- 
drawn from  the  streets,  and,  after  a  most 
prosperous  beginning,  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years  were  only  remembered  to 
be  laughed  at,  in  spite  of  PascaL  Now 
and  then  their  memory  was  revived  to 
^ve  point  to  some  Ion-mot ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  a  comedy  of  Dufresnoy,  of 
1^92,  which  tells  its  audience  of  **  cheap 
coaches,  moving  rapidly  from  the  Palais 
de  Justice  to  the  Hospital — leaving 
while  the  courts  are  in  session;  and 
ffom  the  Medical  School  to  the  Incura- 
hJes — ^leaving  every  hour  1 " 

THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH. 

Many  of  the  phenomena  of  electricity 
were  partially  investigated,  and  imper- 
fectly comprehended,  in  the  earliest  ages. 
The  property  by  which  amber,  when 
heated  by  friction,  draws  to  itself  all 
small  adjacent  bodies,  was  observed  very 
early.  From  the  verb  elicere^  to  attract, 
this  substance  received  its  name  of  dec- 
tron,  whence  our  modem  word  of  elec- 
tricity. • 

It  is  quite  singular  that  one  of  the 
fruits  of  electricity  which  has  been  of 
slowest  growth,  which  has  been  the 
greatest  length  of  time  in  reaching  prac- 
tical perfection,  was  yet  one  of  the  first 
of  which  science  may  be  said  to  have 
had  a  presentiment.  We  allude  to  the 
electric  telegraph.  As  early  as  1636, 
Schwenter  would  seem  to  have  had  cer- 
taiQ  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  to  have 


even  labored  to  bring  these  to  practical 
results.  In  a  volume  of  "  Physico-Math- 
ematical  Recreations  '^  he  inquires  into 
the  possibility  of  ^*  two  individuals  com- 
municating with  each  other  by  means 
of  the  magnetic  needle."  Here  he  touch- 
ed the  problem.  In  1746  he  however 
made  certain  experiments  in  the  Jardin 
du  Roi,  and  in  the  grounds  of  the  Char- 
treuse, as  to  the  transmissibility  of  elec- 
tricity by  iron,  and  succeeded  in  produ- 
cing favorable  results  with  wires  nearly 
a  thousand  toitea  in  length.  In  1758 
there  appeared  an  article  in  the  Scots' 
Magazine,  signed  with  the  initials  C.  M., 
which  would  seem  to  have  nearly  reach- 
ed the  recent  great  movements  of  Pro- 
fessor Morse :  the  article  was  reprinted 
in  Cosmos  a  few  years  since,  bi  1765 
we  draw  still  nearer  to  something  posi- 
tive :  a  Genevese,  Georges-Louis  Lesage, 
in  a  voluminous  essay,  gave  his  views 
on  the  subject  of  the  "  Transmission  of 
News  by  Electricity.'^  The  essay  was 
copied  and  sent  to  Frederic  of  Prussia, 
— a  man  capable,  no  doubt,  of  compre- 
hending the  immense  import^ce  of  the 
suggestion.  But  Frederic  appears  to 
have  paid  the  subject  no  attention ;  he 
probably  looked  upon  it  as  wholly  chi- 
merical. The  paper  was  thrown  aside 
and  forgotten,  until  it  lately  came  to 
light  again  from  the  archives  of  the 
Academy  at  Berlin.  In  France,  Lesage 
attracted  rather  more  attention.  His  es- 
say was  printed,  in  1782,  in  the  Journal 
de%  Satants;  but  it  went  no  farther. 
This  was  stopping  on  the  threshold,  and 
yet  the  system  of  Lesage  was  capable  of 
being  carried  out  to  full  success.  His 
telegraph  was  composed  of  as  many 
wires  as  there  are  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet. Each  one  of  these  was  connected 
with  an  electrometer.  As  soon  as  one 
of  the  metallic  wires  received  the  im- 
pression of  the  electric  machine,  a  little 
ball  was  impelled  against  the  correspond- 
ing letter  of  the  alphabet  placed  iname- 
diately  opposite  to  it.  It  would  be 
scarcely  possible  to  come  nearer  than 
this  to  the  perfect  invention,  without 
actually  achieving  it.  Lesage,  however, 
was  not  allowed  to  make  any  public  ex- 
hibition.   It  was  only  in  his  own  apart- 
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ment,  and  in  presence  of  a  few  Mends, 
that  he  carried  on  his  experiments. 

Tbe  mechanician  Lomond  was  mak- 
ing a  movement  in  the  same  direction, 
in  1787.  His  efforts  were  ahnost  equal 
to  those  of  Lesage.  Arthur  Young  went 
to  see  him,  as  he  passed  through  Paris, 
and,  in  his  "  Travels,"  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  an  experiment  made  in 
his  presence :  "  I  went  to  see  M.  Lo- 
mond, a  very  ingenious  mechanician, 
who  has  the  genius  of  invention.  He 
has  made  a  very  remarkable  discovery 
in  electricity.  You  write  two  or  three 
words  on  paper ;  he  takes  them  into  an- 
other room,  ai^d  turns  a  cylindrical  case, 
connected  with  which  is  an  electrometer, 
a  pretty  little  ball  of  the  pith  of  feath- 
ers ;  a  wire  is  attached  to  a  similar  cy- 
linder placed  in  a  distant  apartment, 
and  his  wife,  by  watching  the  move- 
ments of  the  ball  corresponding  with  it, 
writes  out  the  words  indicated  in  this 
way.  It  appears  that  he  has  thus  form- 
ed a  moving  alphabet.  As  the  length 
of  the  wire  makes  no  difference  what- 
ever as  regards  the  effect,  it  would  be 
possible  to  carry  on  a  correspondence 
ft-om  a  great  distance.  Whatever  be 
the  uses  to  which  it  be  applied,  this 
discovery,  in  itself,  is  admirable." 

These  experiments,  however,  were  gen- 
erally looked  upon  as  mere  idle  amuse- 
ments— "  a  dream  of  some  idler,"  as  they 
were  termed,  in  speaking  of  similar  ex- 
periments of  Linguet,  who  nevertheless 
anticipated,  in  1782,  one  of  the  grandest 
steps  of  modem  progress,  in  this  way, 
by  proposing  "  to  establish  underground 
electric  conductors  of  gilt  wire,  to  be 
enclosed  in  resined  cases." 


The  first  occasion  on  which  a  grand 
public  experiment  of  the  new  discovery 
was  made,  appears  to  have  been  in  Spain, 
a  country  little  accustomed  for  centuries 
to  make  any  movement  in  researches 
connected  with  art  or  science.  In  1796, 
under  the  patronage  of  Godoy— Prince 
of  Peace — the  electric  telegraph  was  first 
allowed  to  work  officially,  and  for  once 
only.  The  Oazetts  of  Madrid,  of  Novem- 
ber 25th,  1796,  gives  an  account  of  the 
experiment :  "  The  Prince  of  Peace  hav- 
ing learned  that  Don  F.  Salva,  who  had 
read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Madrid  a  paper  on  the  application  of 
electricity  to  telegraphing,  had  also  pre- 
sented an  electric  telegraph  of  his  own 
invention,  wished  to  see  the  instrument, 
and  was  delighted  with  the  promptitude 
and  fidelity  with  which  it  worked.  The 
Prince  of  Peace  caused  it  to  be  exhib- 
ited to  the  King  and  the  Court,  and 
worked  the  instrument  himself  before 
their  Majesties.  In  consequence  of  this 
experiment,  the  Infant,  Don  Antonio, 
desired  to  make  a  more  complete  tele- 
graph, and  has  occupied  himself  with 
calculations  regarding  the  amount  of 
electrical  force  necessary,  in  order  to 
make  use  of  the  telegraph  for  different 
distances,  by  sea  or  land.  Some  useful 
experiments  have  taken  place.  We  shall 
refer  to  them  later." 

But  here  ends  the  story,  as  regards  the 
Oazette  of  Madrid.  Nevertheless,  this 
single  fact  is  very  interesting.  With- 
out this  brief  record  of  the  circum- 
stance, who  would  have  dreamed  of 
naming  Godoy,  Prince  of  Peace,  and 
Don  Antonio,  Infant  of  Spain,  among 
the  earliest  telegraph- workers  ? 
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Wb  had  taken  with  enthusiasm  our 
first  lesson  in  wood-craft  at  a  place 
called  the  Btill-water  of  the  Boreas, — a 
long,  deep,  dark  reach  in  one  of  the 
remote  branches  of  the  Hudson, — had 
tasted  thoroughly  the  luxury  of  sleep- 
ing on  hemlock-boughs,  and  of  know- 
ing that  the  next  meal  was  not  a  quea-. 
tion  of  a  stated  number  of  hours,  or  of 
our  promptness  at  the  dinner-table,  but 
a  question  of  skill  in  the  use  of  the  rod 
or  the  gun, — ^when  our  guide,  a  young 
backwoodsman,  with  a  lope  like  a 
hound  and  reticence  like  an  Indian, 
proposed  to  conduct  us  to  a  lake  in  the 
mountains  where  we  might  float  for 
deer. 

Our  journey  commenced  in  a  steep 
and  rugged  asceht,  which  brought  us, 
after  an  hour's  heavy  climbing,  to  an 
elevated    region  of  pine  forest,  years 
before    ravished    by    lumbermen,    and 
presenting  all  manner  of  obstacles  to 
our  awkward  and  encumbered   pedes- 
trianism.   The  woods  were  largely  pine, 
though  yellow-birch,  beech,  and  maple 
w^ere  common.    The  satisfaction  of  hav- 
ing a  gun,  should  any  game  show  itself, 
"was  the  chief  compensation  to  those  of 
lis  who  were  thus  burdened.     A  par- 
"tridge  would  occasionally  whirr  up  be- 
fore us,  or  a  red  squirrel  snicker  and  has- 
'Cen  to  his  den ;  else  the  woods  appeared 
c^uite  tenantless.  The  most  noted  object 
^was  a  mammoth  pine,  apparently  the 
^ast  of  a  great  race,  which  presided  over 
«  cluster  of  yellow-birches,  far  up  the 
:xnountain's  side. 

About  noon  we  came  out  upon  a  long 
shallow  sheet  of  water  which  the  guide 
^^led  Bloody-Moose  Pond,  from  a  tra- 
dition that  a  moose  had  been  slaughter- 
ed there  many  years  before.    Looking 
out  over  the  silent  and  lonely  scene,  his 
eye  was  the  first  to  detect  an  object  ap- 
parently feeding  upon  lily-pads,  which 
our  willing  fancies  readily  shaped  into 
a  deer.     As  we  were  eagerly  waiting 
some  movement  to  confirm  this  impres- 


sion, it  lifted  up  its  head,  and  lo  I  a 
great  blue  heron.  Seeing  us  approach, 
it  spread  its  long  wings  and  flew  sol- 
emnly across  to  a  dead  tree  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lake,  enhancing,  rather 
than  relieving,  the  loneliness  and  deso- 
lation that  brooded  over  the  scene.  As 
we  proceeded  it  flew  from  tree  to  tree 
in  advance  of  us,  apparently  loth  to  be 
disturbed  in  its  ancient  and  solitary 
domain.  In  the  margin  of  the  pond  we 
found  the  pitcher-plant  growing,  and 
here  and  there  in  the  sand  the  closed 
gentian  lifted  up  its  blue  head. 

In  traversing  the  shores  of  this  wild, 
desolate  lake,  I  was  conscious  of  a  slight 
thrill  of  expectation,  as  if  some  secret 
of  Nature  might  here  be  revealed,  or 
some  rare  and  unheard-of  game  disturb- 
ed. There  is  ever  a  lurking  suspicion 
that  the  beginning  of  things  is  in  some 
way  associated  with  water,  and  one 
may  notice  that  in  his  private  walks  he 
is  led  by  a  curious  attraction  to  fetch  all 
the  springs  and  ponds  in  his  route,  as  if 
by  them  was  the  place  for  wonders  and 
miracles  to  happen.  Once,  while  far  in 
advance  of  my  companions,  I  saw,  from 
a  high  rock,  wavelets  rapidly  chasing 
each  other  along  a  small  bay,  but  on 
reaching  the  point  found  only  a  little 
roiled  water,  and  the  commotion  quite 
stilled. 

Pressing  on  through  the  forest,  after 
many  adventures  with  the  pine-knots, 
we  reached,  about  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  our  destination,  Nate's  Pond, 
— a  pretty  sheet  of  water,  lying  like  a 
silver  mirror  in  the  lap  of  the  mountain, 
about  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  wide, 
surrounded  by  dark  forests  of  balsam, 
hemlock,  and  pine,  and,  like  the  one  we 
had  just  passed,  a  very  picture  of  un- 
broken solitude. 

It  is  not  in  the  woods  alone  to  give 
one  this  impression  of  utter  loneliness. 
In  the  woods  are  sounds  and  voices, 
and  a  dumb  kind  of  companionship; 
one  is  little  more  than  a  walking  tree 
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himself;  bat  come  upon  one  of  these 
mountain-lakes,  and  the  wildness  stands 
relieyed  and  meets  you  face  to  face. 
Water  is  thus  facile  and  adaptive,  that 
it  makes  the  wild  more  wild,  while  it 
enhances  culture  and  art. 

The  end  of  the  pond  which  we  ax>- 
proached  was  quite  shoal,  the  stones 
rising  aboyethe  sur&ce  as  in  a  summer- 
brook,  and  eyer3rwhere  showing  marks 
of  the  noble  game  we  were  in  quest  of 
— ^footprints,  dung,  and  cropped  and 
uprooted  lily-pads.  After  resting  for  a 
half-hour,  and  replenishing  our  game- 
pouches  at  the  expense  of  the  most  re- 
spectable frogs  of  the  locality,  we  filed  on 
through  the  soft,  resinous  pine-woods, 
intending  to  camp  near  the  other  end 
of  the  lake,  where,  the  guide  assured  us, 
we  should  find  a  hunter's  cabin  ready 
built.  A  half-hour's  march  brought  us 
to  the  locality,  and  a  most  delightful 
one  it  was, — so  hospitable  and  inviting 
that  all  the  kindly  and  beneficent  in- 
fluences of  the  woods  must  have  abided 
there.  In  a  slight  valley,  about  one 
hundred  yards  from  the  lake,  though 
hidden  firom  it  for  good  reasons,  sur- 
rounded by  a  heavy  growth  of  birch, 
hemlock,  and  pine,  with  a  lining  of 
balsam  and  fir,  the  rude  cabin  welcomed 
us.  It  was  of  the  approved  etyle,  three 
sides  enclosed,  with  a  roof  of  bark  and 
a  bed  of  boughs,  and  a  rock  in  front 
that  afforded  a  permanent  back-log  to 
all  fires.  A  faint  voice  of  running  water 
was  heard  near  by,  and,  following  the 
sound,  a  delicious  spring-rivulet  was 
disclosed,  hidden  by  the  moss  and 
debris  as  by  a  new  fall  of  snow,  but 
here  and  there  rising  in  little  well-like 
openings,  as  if  for  our  special  conveni- 
ence. On  smooth  places  on  the  logs  I 
noticed  female  names  inscribed  in  a 
female  hand ;  and  the  guide  told  us  of 
an  English  lady,  an  artist,  who  had 
traversed  this  region  with  a  single 
guide,  making  sketches. 

Our  packs  unslung  and  the  kettle 
over,  our  first  move  was  to  ascertain  in 
what  state  of  preservation  a  certain  dug- 
out might  be,  which,  the  guide  averred, 
he  had  left  moored  in  the  vicinity  the 
summer  before,— for  upon  this  hypo- 


thetical dug-out  our  hopes  of  venison 
rested.  After  a  little  searching  it  was 
found  under  the  top  of  a  fallen  hemlock, 
but  in  a  sorry  condition.  A  large  piece 
had  been  split  out  of  one  end,  and  a 
fearftil  chink  was  visible  nearly  to  the 
water-line.  Freed  from  the  tree-top, 
however,  and  caulked  with  a  little 
moss,  it  fioated  with  two  aboard,  which 
was  quite  enough  for  our  purpose.  A 
jack  and  an  oar  were  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  arrangement,  and  before  the  sun 
had  set  our  professor  of  wood-craft  had 
both  in  readiness.  From  a  young  yellow- 
birch,  an  oar  took  shape  with  marvel- 
lous rapidity — ^trimmed  and  smoothed 
vnth  a  neatness  almost  fastidious, — no 
make-shift,  but  an  instrument  fitted  for 
the  delicate  work  it  was  to  perform. 

A  jack  was  made  with  equal  skill  and 
speed.  A  stout  staff  about  three  feet 
long  was  placed  upright  in  the  bow  of 
the  boat,  and  held  to  its  place  by  a 
horizontal  bar,  through  a  hole  in  which 
it  turned  easily ;  a  half  wheel  eight  or 
ten  inches  in  diameter,  cut  from  a  large 
chip,  was  placed  at  the  top,  around 
which  was  bent  a  section  of  new  birch- 
bark,  thus  forming  a  rude  semicircular 
refiector.  Three  candles  placed  within 
the  circle  completed  the  jack.  With 
moss  and  boughs  seats  were  arranged — 
one  in  the  bow  for  the  marksman,  and 
one  in  the  stem  for  the  oarsman.  A 
meal  of  frogs  and  squirrels  was  a  good 
gastronomic  preparation,  and  when 
darkness  came,  all  were  keenly  alive  to 
the  opportunity  it  brought.  Though 
by  no  means  an  expert  in  the  use  of  the 
gun— adding  the  superlative  degree  of 
enthusiasm  to  only  the  positive  degree 
of  skill — ^yet  it  seemed  tacitly  agreed 
that  I  should  act  as  marksman,  and  kill 
the  deer,  if  such  was  to  be  our  luck. 

After  it  was  thoroughly  dark  we  went 
down  to  make  a  short  trial-trip.  Every 
thing  working  to  satisfaction,  about  ten 
o^clock  we  pushed  out  in  earnest.  For 
the  twentieth  time  I  felt  in  the  pocket 
that  contained  the  matches,  ran  over 
the  part  I  was  to  perform,  and  pressed 
my  gun  firmly,  to  be  sure  there  was  no 
mistake.  My  position  was  that  of  kneel- 
ing directly  under  the  jack,  which  I  was 
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to  light  at  the  word.  The  night  was 
clear,  moonless,  and  still.  Nearing  the 
middle  of  the  lake,  a  breeze  from  the 
west  was  barely  perceptible,  and  noise- 
lessly we  glided  before  it.  The  guide 
handled  his  oar  with  great  dexterity ; 
without  lifting  it  from  the  water  or 
breaking  the  surface,  he  imparted  the 
steady,  uniform  motion  desired.  How 
silent  it  was  1  The  ear  seemed  the  only 
sense,  and  to  hold  dominion  oyex  lake 
and  forest.  Occasionally  a  lily-pad 
would  brush  along  the  bottom,  and 
stooping  low  I  could  hear  a  faint  mur- 
muring of  the  water  under  the  bow : 
else  fJl  was  stilL  Then,  almost  as  by 
magic,  we  were  encompassed  by  a  huge 
black  ring.  The  surface  of  the  lake, 
when  we  had  reached  the  centre,  was 
slightly  luminous  from  the  starlight, 
and  the  dark,  even  forest-line  that  sur- 
rounded us,  doubled  by  reflection  in  the 
water,  presenting  a  broad,  unbroken 
belt  of  utter  blackness.  The  effect  was 
quite  startling,  like  some  huge  co^jur^ 
er^s  trick.  It  seemed  as  if  we  had 
crossed  the  boundary-line  between  the 
real  and  the  imaginary,  and  this  was 
indeed  the  land  of  shadows  and  of 
spectres.  What  magic  oar  was  that  the 
guide  wielded,  that  it  could  transport 
me  to  such  a  realm  1  Indeed,  had  I  not 
committed  some  fatal  mistake  and  left 
that  trusty  servant  behind,  and  had  not 
Qome  wizard  of  the  night  stepped  into 
Ills  place  ?  A  slight  splashing  in-shore 
l>roke  the  spell  and  caused  me  to  turn 
nenrously  to  the  oarsman :  ^*  Musquash,^' 
-said  he,  and  kept  straight  on. 

Kearing  the  extreme  end  of  the  pond, 
"the  boat  gently  headed  around,  and 
silently  we  glided  back  into  the  clasp 
of  that  strange  orbit.  Slight  sounds 
^ere  heard  as  before,  but  nothing  that 
indicated  the  presence  of  the  game  we 
^ere  waiting  for ;  and  we  reached  the 
I>oint  of  departure  as  innocent  of  veni- 
•on  as  we  had  set  out. 

After  an  hour's  delay,  and  near  mid- 
night, we  pushed  out  again.  My  Tigi- 
lance  and  susceptibility  were  rather 
iharpened  tiian  dulled  by  the  waiting ; 
and  the  features  of  the  night  had  also 
'    deepened  and  intensified.     Night  was 


at  its  meridian.  The  sky  had  that  soft 
luminousness  which  may  often  be  ob- 
served near  midnight  at  this  season,  and 
the  "large  few  stars"  beamed  mildly 
down.  We  floated  out  into  that  spectral 
shadow-land  and  moved  slowly  on  as 
before.  The  silence  was  most  impres- 
sive. Now  and  then  the  faint  yeap  of 
some  travelling  bird  would  come  from 
the  air  overhead,  or  the  wings  of  a  bat 
whi^p  quickly  by,  or  an  owl  hoot  off  in 
the  mountains,  giving  to  the  silence  and 
loneliness  a  tongue.  At  short  intervals 
some  noise  in-shore  would  startle  me, 
and  cause  me  to  turn  inquiringly  to  the 
silent  figure  in  the  stem. 

The  end  of  the  lake  was  reached,  and 
we  turned  back.  The  novelty  and  the 
excitement  began  to  flag ;  tired  nature 
began  to  assert  her  claims ;  the  move- 
ment was  soothing,  and  the  gunner 
slumbered  fitfully  at  his  post.  Present- 
ly something  aroused  me.  "  There's  a 
deer,"  whispered  the  guide.  The  gun 
heard,  and  fairly  jumped  in  my  hand. 
Listening,  there  came  the  cracking  of  a 
limb,  followed  by  a  sound  as  of  some- 
thing walking  in  shallow  water.  It 
proceeded  from  the  other  end  of  the 
lake,  over  against  our  camp.  On  we 
sped,  noiselessly  as  ever,  but  with  in- 
creased velocity.  .  Presently,  with  a 
thrill  of  new  intensity,  I  saw  the  boat 
was  gradually  heading  in  that  direction. 
Now,  to  a  sportsman  who  gets  excited 
over  a  gray  squirrd,  and  forgets  that  he 
has  a  gun  on  the  sudden  appearance  of 
a  fox,  this  was  a  severe  trial.  I  felt 
suddenly  cramped  for  room,  and  trim- 
ming the  boat  was  out  of  the  question. 
It  seemed  that  I  must  make  some  noise 
in  spite  of  myself.  "  Light  the  jack," 
said  a  soft  whisper  behind  me.  I  Ami- 
bled  nervously  for  a  match,  and  drop- 
ped the  first  one.  Another  was  drawn 
briskly  across  my  knee,  and  broke.  A 
third  lighted,  but  went  out  prematurely, 
in  my  haste  to  get  it  up  to  the  jack. 
What  would  I  not  have  given  to  see 
those  wicks  blaze !  We  were  fast  near- 
ing the  shore, — already  the  lily-pads 
began  to  brush  along  the  bottom. 
Another  attempt,  and  the  light  took. 
The  gentle  motion  fanned  the  blaze,. 
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and  in  a  moment  a  broad  glare  of  light 
fell  upon  the  water  in  ftont  of  ns,  while 
the  boat  remained  in  utter  darkness. 

By  this  time  I  had  got  beyond  the 
nervous  point,  and  had  come  round  to 
perfect  coolness  and  composure  again, 
but  pretematurally  vigilant  and  keen. 
I  was  ready  for  any  disclosures :  not  a 
sound  was  heard.  In  a  few  moments 
the  trees  along-shore  were  faintly  visi- 
ble. Every  object  put  on  the  shape  of 
a  gigantic  deer.  A  large  rock  looked 
just  ready  to  bound  away.  The  dry 
limbs  of  a  prostrate  tree  were  surely  his 
antlers. 

But  what  are  those  two  luminous 
spots  ?  Need  the  reader  be  told  what 
they  were  ?  In  a  moment  the  head  of  a 
real  deer  became  outlined;  then  his 
neck  and  foreshoulders ;  then  his  whole 
body.  There  he  stood,  up  to  his  knees 
in  the  water,  gazing  fixedly  at  us,  ap- 
parently arrested  in  the  movement  of 
putting  his  head  down  for  a  lily-pad, 
and  evidently  thinking  it  was  some  new- 
fangled moon  sporting  about  there. 
'*  Let  him  have  it,"  said  my  prompter, 
—and  the  crash  came.  There  was  a 
scuffle  in  the  water,  and  a  plunge  in  the 
woods.  "  He*s  gone,"  said  I.  "  Wait  a 
moment,"  said  the  guide,  "  and  I  will 
•show  you."  Rapidly  running  the  canoe 
ashore,  we  sprang  out,  and  holding  the 
jack  aloft,  explored  the  vicinity  by  its 
light.  There,  over  the  logs  and  brush,  I 
caught  the  glimmer  of  those  luminous 
spots  again.  But,  poor  thing !  there  was 
little  need  of  the  second  shot,  which 
was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all,  for  the 
deer  had  already  fallen  to  the  ground, 
and  was  fast  expiring.  The  success  was 
but  a  very  indifferent  one,  after  all,  as 
the  victim  turned  out  to  be  only  an  old 
doe,  upon  whom  maternal  cares  had 
evidently  worn  heavily  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

This  mode  of  taking  deer  is  very 
novel  and  strange.  The  animal  is  evi- 
dently fascinated  or  bewildered.  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  frightened,  but 
as  if  overwhelmed  with  amazement,  or 
under  the  influence  of  some  spell.  It  is 
jiot  sufficiently  master  of  the  situation 


to  be  sensible  to  fear,  or  to  think  of 
escape  by  flight;  and  the  experiment, 
to  be  successful,  must  be  done  quickly, 
before  the  first  feeling  of  bewilderment 


Witnessing  the  spectacle  from  the 
shore,  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  more 
sudden  or  astounding.  You  see  no 
movement  and  hear  no  noise,  but  the 
light  grotoa  upon  you,  and  stares  and 
stares  like  a  huge  eye  from  the  inf^emal 
regions. 

According  to  the  guide,  when  a  deer 
has  been  played  upon  in  this  manner 
and  escaped,  he  is  not  to  be  fooled  a 
second  time.  Mounting  the  shore,  he 
gives  a  long  signal  snort,  which  alarms 
every  animal  within  hearing,  and  dashes 
away. 

The  sequel  to  the  deer-shooting  was  a 
little  sharp  practice  with  a  revolver 
upon  a  rabbit,  or  properly  a  hare,  which 
was  so  taken  with  the  spectacle  of  the 
camp-fire,  and  the  sleeping  figures  lying 
about,  that  it  ventured  quite  up  in  our 
midst ;  but  while  testing  the  quality  of 
some  condensed  milk  that  sat  uncovered 
at  the  foot  of  a  large  tree,  poor  Lepus 
had  his  spine  injured  by  a  bullet. 

Those  who  lodge  with  Nature  find  ear- 
ly rising  quite  in  order.  It  is  our  volup- 
tuous beds,  and  isolation  from  the  earth 
and  the  air,  that  prevents  us  from  emu- 
lating the  birds  and  the  beasts  in  this 
respect.  With  the  citizen  in  his  cham- 
ber, it  is  not  morning,  but  breakflist- 
time.  The  camper-out,  however,  feels 
morning  in  the  air,  he  smells  it,  sees  it, 
hears  it,  and  springs  up  with  the  gen- 
eral awakening.  None  were  tardy  at 
the  row  of  white  chips  arranged  on  the 
trunk  of  a  prostrate  tree,  when  breakjbst 
was  halloed  ;  yet  all  were  speedily  con- 
vinced that  the  dietetical  use  of  reniBon 
at  this  season,  particularly,  was  the  last 
to  be  taken  into  account. 

The  day  was  warm  and  calm,  and  we 
loafed  at  leisure.  The  woods  were 
Nature's  own.  It  was  a  luxury  to  ram- 
ble through  them, — rank,  and  shaggy, 
and  venerable,  but  with  an  aspect  sin- 
gularly ripe  and  mellow.  No  ^re  had 
consumed  and  no  lumberman  plunder- 
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ed.  Eyery  trunk  and  limb  and  leaf  lay 
where  it  had  fallen.  At  eyery  step  the 
foot  sank  into  the  moss,  which,  like  a 
soft  green  snow,  covered  every  thing, 
making  every  stone  a  cushion  and  every 
rock  a  bed, — a  grand  old  Norse  parlor ; 
adorned  beyond  art  and  upholstered 
beyond  skill.  I  almost  felt  a  necessity 
for  believing  in  Fauns  and  sylvan  deities. 
Indulging  in  a  brief  nap  on  a  rug  of 
club-moss  carelessly  dropped  at  the 
foot  of  a  pine-tree,  I  woke  up  to  find 
myself  the  subject  of  a  discussion  by  a 
troop  of  chickarees.  Presently  three  or 
four  shy  wood-warblers  came  to  look 
upon  this  strange  creature  that  had 
wandered  into  their  haunts ;  else  I  pass- 
ed quite  unnoticed. 

One   associates    the  birds  with  the 
more  open  and  settled  country,  yet  the 
deepest  recesses  of  the  forest  have  their 
denizens  also,  and  the  more  familiar 
species  occasionally  wander  far  beyond 
their  accustomed  limits.    Once,  by  the 
Boreas  river,  I  heard  the  call  of  the 
robin ;  it  was  like  the  voice  of  an  old 
friend  speaking  my  name ;  and  here,  by 
this  mountain-lake,  that  orchard-beauty, 
the  cedar  wax-wing,  was  spending  his 
vacation  in  the  assumed  character  of  a 
fly-catcher,  whose  part  he  performed 
with  great  accuracy  and  deliberation. 
Only  a  month  before  I   had  seen  him 
regaling  himself  upon  cherries  in  the 
gvden  and  orchard,  but  as   the  dog- 
days  approached,  he  set  out  for  the 
streams  and  lakes,  to  divert  himself 
with  the  more  exciting  pursuits  of  the 
chase.    From  the  tops  of  the  dead  trees 
along  the  border  of  the  lake,  he  would 
Ally  out    in  all  directions,  sweeping 
through  long  curves,  alternately  mount- 
wig  and  descending,  now  reaching  up 
for  a  fly  high  in  air,  now  sinking  low 
for  one  near  the  surface,  and  returning 
to  his  perch  in  a'  few  moments  for  a 
fresh  start 

The  pine-finch  was  also  here,  though, 
•■nsaal,  never  appearing  at  liome,  but 
^th  a  waiting,  expectant  air.  Here 
also  I  met  my  beautiful  singer,  the  her- 
ait-thrush,  but  with  no  song  in  his 
throat  now.  A  week  or  two  later  and 
he  was  on  his  journey  southward.    This 


was  the  only  thrush  I  saw  in  the  Adi- 
rondac  region.  Near  Lake  Sanford, 
where  were  large  tracts  of  raspberry 
and  wild  cherry,  I  saw  numbers  of 
them.  A  boy  whom  we  met,  djiving 
home  some  stray  cows,  said  it  was  the 
"partridge-bird," — no  doubt  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  note,  when  disturbed, 
to  the  cluck  of  the  partridge. 

Troops  of  blue-jays  were  occasionally 
met  with,  and  pigeon-hawks  were  com- 
mon. On  one  occasion  the  last-named 
marauder,  a!fter  having  frightened  a 
flock  of  pigeons  I  was  in  pursuit  of,  and 
relying  too  implicitly  upon  his  prowess, 
turned  his  attention  to  me.  Launching 
into  the  air  from  the  top  of  a  pine-tree, 
he  came  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow  in 
a  direct  line  to  my  face,  and  when  the 
contents  of  my  gun  went  out  to  meet 
him,  his  mangled  body  fell  literally 
between  my  feet.  The  faint  piping  call 
of  the  nut-hatches,  leading  their  broods 
through  the  high  pine-trees,  was  often 
heard,  though  the  birds  were  seldom 
seen.  Warblers  were  noted  at  various 
points,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of 
clearings.  The  most  abundant  species 
were  the  black-throated,  blue-backed, 
and  the  speckled  Canada.  In  one  locali- 
ty I  saw  the  red-headed  woodpecker, 
flitting  among  the  dead  trees,  showing 
his  beautiful  tri-colored  coat  of  red, 
white,  and  steel-blue.  He  is  a  very 
distant,  dignified  bird,  with  a  grave, 
military  look.  Indeed,  I  take  him  to  be 
a  major-general  among  woodpeckers. 

The  purple-finch  breed  here,  and  are 
quite  common  in  the  settlements ;  but 
the  most  universal  bird  I  noted  was  the 
white-throated  sparrow.  It  still  sang 
in  the  morning  and  at  twilight,  and 
greeted  us  at  all  points.  Its  song  is 
singularly  sweet  and  plaintive, — a  thin, 
wavering,  tremulous  whistle,  which  dis- 
appoints one,  however,  as  it  ends  when 
it  seems  only  to  have  begun.  If  the 
bird  could  give  us  the  finishing  strain 
of  which  this  seems  only  the  prelude, 
he  would  stand  first  among  feathered 
songsters. 

Trout-fishing  in  the  Adirondacs  has 
this  desirable  feature — there  is  little 
danger  of  your  being  surfeited  with 
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fish,  or  of  your  hand  forgetting  any  of 
its  cunning  in  the  process  of  taking 
them.  It  being  August,  we  were  both 
too  lat«  and  too  early  for  lake-trout — 
too  late  by  June  and  too  early  by  Oc- 
tober ;  and  of  brook-trout  only  enough 
were  obtained  to  demonstrate  the  fact 
that  such  luxuries  were  possible.  Was 
ever  any  other  fish  so  fastidious  as  this, 
requiring  such  sweet  harmony  and  per- 
fection of  the  elements  for  its  produc- 
tion and  sustenance  ?  Of  two  similar 
ponds  in  the  same  locality,  one  had  trout 
and  the  other  sun-fish  and  perch.  The 
shores  of  the  trout-pond  were  high  and 
rocky,  while  those  of  the  other  were 
low,  with  more  or  less  vegetable  matter 
in  the  water. 

Trolling  for  pickerel  remains  when 
trout-fishing  is  a  failure ;  and  in  Lake 
Sanford,  within  sight  of  Mt.  Marcy,  the 
monarch  of  the  Adirondacs,  most  noble 
ones  may  be  taken,  weighing  ten  to 
fifteen  poimds. 

But  better  than  fish  or  game,  or  grand 
scenery,  or  any  adventure  by  night  or 


by  day,  is  the  wordless  Intercoime  with 
rude  Nature  one  has  on  these  expedi- 
tions. It  is  something  to  press  the  pulse 
of  our  old  mother  by  mountain-lakes 
and  streams,  and  know  what  health 
and  vigor  are  in  her  veins,  and  how 
regardless  of  observation  she  deports 
herself. 

After  all  has  been  said,  the  poet  is 
right  and  the  scientist  is  wrong.  The 
passionate  delight  of  the  sportsman,  the 
skater,  the  swimmer,  the  boatman,  the 
rambler  in  woods,  and  the  camper-ont, 
is  more  rational  and  human  than  the 
pursuit  of  the  mere  naturalist, — ^the 
gatherer  of  bugs  and  the  diasecter  of 
fiowers.  Not  to  the  student,  without 
love,  though  armed  with  every  weapon 
of  science,  does  Nature  reveal  her  most 
precious  secrets ;  not  the  bird  for  itself^ 
or  the  plant  for  itself^  but  only  so  far  as 
these  express  and  stand  for  the  spirit  of 
all;  and  he  who  goes  to  the  woods 
empty-handed,  but  full  of  love,  shall 
find  all  the  gods  arrived  to  welcome 
him. 


LEAVES  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  POOR  MUSICIAN. 


March  IQth, — Only  two  weeks  since 
my  last  date,  yet  they  seem  two  years. 
To  bury  our  life-dream  is  a  slow  pro- 
cess. God  grant  I  may  dig  the  grave 
deep,  and    leave   the  spot  unmarked. 

Only    three    more    lessons    in    G 

square !  I  have  proved  myself  an  ad- 
mirable drill-master  of  late,  have  de- 
voted three  quarters  of  the  hour  to  the 
study  of  exercises  with  a  grim  enthu- 
siasm. I  can  breathe  her  atmosphere, 
and  hold  my  own  unyieldingly,  but 
(must  I  confess  it  ?)  I  cannot  listen  to 
her  soulful  voice,  and  hear  from  her  lips 
impassioned  confessions,  thrilling  di- 
minutives, tender  promises,  uttered 
through  music — which,  a  supreme  pas- 
sion in  itself,  passionatea  all  it  embodies 
— and  be  sure  of  myself.  However,  an 
iron  will  can  accomplish  much.    Nam 


verronsf  I  went  this  evening  to  the 
Ascher's,  hoping  to  have  a  cosy  hour 
with  them ;  but  I  found  company  in 
their  parlor.  Very  soon  I  was  request- 
ed to  play.  Feeling  unmusical,  I  po- 
litely declined.    Then  I  was  suspected 

of  affectation,  and  Mrs.  A gathered 

renewed  forces  to  attack  me.  At  first  I 
was  courteous,  finally  grim  and  short  in 
my  refusal,  and,  as  soon  as  possible, 
slipped  out  through  the  door  into  the 
street.  Alas !  a  musician  cannot  own 
himself.  Society  considers  him  only 
her  plaything,  to  be  used  at  her  will 
for  her  own  entertainment.  There  is 
generally  some  consideration  shown  for 
the  poet  or  painter,  when  he  afiirms 
that  he  has  no  inspiration  for  his  work ; 
but  the  musician  is  universally  treated 
like  a  machine.    He  must  be  ready  at 
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all  tiiiMs,  and  under  all  circnmstances, 
to  serve  up  ragouts  for  the  ear  of  Soci- 
ety with  as  much  precision  as  her  cook 
serves  her  palate.  It  is  a  pity  he  could 
not  do  up  his  sentiments  in  curl-papers 
overnight,  and  roll  them  out  the  next 
day  at  the  required  moment. 

April  %d, — There  is  a  faint  odor  of 
May-blossoms  in  the  air  to-day,  and  the 
blessed  Spring  is  stealing  in  upon  us 
with  quiet  feet  and  radiant  brow.  This 
afternoon,  as  I  entered  Mrs.  Irving's 
parlor,  Miss  Estelle  greeted  mo  with 
these  words :  ^*  Oh,  Mr.  Ehrthal,  I  have 
found  such  an  enchanting  opus  of  Schu- 
mann !  Come  quick,  and  play  the  ac- 
companiment to  this  gem  of  a  song.'' 
Carious  and  expectant,  I  seated  myself 
at  the  piano,  and  for  the  first  time  heard 
the  exquisite  "  Lied,"  beginning, 

**  HOrit  du  den  Vogel  Hngen, 
Si^^H  du  den  BlUthenbaum 
Hertj  kann  das  iIigA  nicht  hringtn 
Aus  deirum  bangtn  Traum  t  ** 

The  music  is  a  twin-language  to  the 
words, —  the    aching    question    of    a 
wounded  heart  for   hope — ^the  tender 
appeal  of  a  great  grief  to  Nature  for  pity 
and  help.     She  gave  it  with  a  signifi- 
cant accent,  that  made  me  look  up  at 
lier,  and  ask  myself  if  any  real  sorrow 
could   ever   have    touched   that  fresh 
heart;  but  I  found  no  shadow  on  the 
dear  brow.    The  words  were  strange 
tad  fateful.    Did  she  choose  them  to 
mock  me  as  I  came  out  of  the  spring- 
foil  air  ?    For  an  instant  I  devoured  her 
inthmygaze.  During  that  instant  a  wild 
impulse  seized  me  to  clasp  her  to  my 
ttibiDg  heart.    Ah,  God  I   no  traveller 
«f  the  desert  fierce  with    thirst   ever 
otred  water  as  I  craved  the  touch  of 
her  hand.    I  gazed  at  it,  in  its  sweet 
hdplessness,  and  would  have  died  to 
We  gathered  it  into  mine  and  covered 
it  with   kisses.      Thank    Heaven,  the 
ttadness   lasted   but  an   instant,  and, 
^  a  commonplace  word  of  approval, 
I  pot  by  the  song  and  began  the  lesson. 
I  was  never  more  cold  and  criticaL    I 
did  not  permit  my  thirsty  senses  to 
finger  in  tilie  dream  of  any  subtle  charm, 
hot  centred  all  attention  on  the  notes, 
tad  required  from  my  pupil  an  equal 


concentration.  God  help  us  all  I  Life 
here  is  at  best  but  a  short  affair. 

April  Bth, — To-day  my  last  lesson  in 

Q square.    We  tried  over  again, 

this  afternoon,  the  "  Sopran  Arien  "  of 
Bach  arranged  by  Franz.  My  pupiPs 
accent  suited  itself  to  the  very  spirit  of 
whichever  piece  she  performed.  How 
subtle  this  thing  called  accent  is !  Cul- 
ture may  give  a  smooth  execution,  talent 
and  sensibility  may  give  expression  or 
feeling  (neither  of  which  is  passion, 
however),  but  this  spontaneous  accent, 
in  all  its  variety,  belongs  to  genius.  It 
is  intuitive,  not  acqt^red.  It  is  the 
pulsation  of  the  soul,  that  not  only  can 
perceive,  but  create.  Miss  Estelle  has  a 
true  muncal  organization.  Among  the 
many  who  possess  musical  facility  of 
various  kinds,  how  few  inherit  this 
wondrous  gift  I  How  few  even  divine 
all  there  is  of  subtlety  and  power,  of 
bliss  and  pain,  comprehended  in  those 
two  words  I  Ah  I  is  it  an  enviable 
heritage,  this  birth  to  music?  la  not 
life  full  and  overpowering  enough,  to 
the  dullest  temperament,  that  the  nerves 
need  be  such  eager  and  vital  messen- 
gers?—Well,  I  have  said  good-by  to 
my  gifted  young  pupil.  Now  that 
space  as  well  as  all  else  separates  us,  I 
can  throw  off  the  torturing  spell — per- 
haps be  glad  to  know  her  happy  as  the 
wife  of  the  young  ofllcer.  The  words 
on  paper  send  a  pang  of  sickening 
anguish.  My  philosophy  is  not  so  solid 
as  I  thought  it. 

May  Sd. — This  morning  I  took  a  long 
walk,  as  usual;  then  returned  home, 
and  held  my  religious  services  within 
my  own  four  walls.  To-day,  however, 
I  stepped  on  the  threshold  of  a  "  holy 
sanctuary " — to  listen  to  the  closing 
hymn !  The  music  was  Schuberth's 
"  Lob  der  Thranen."  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  beauty  of  the  melody;  but 
what  an  inexcusable  appropriation  of 
it !  The  piece  was  intended  by  its 
author  for  a  solo,  was  written  to  a 
certain  idea,  inspired  by  a  certain  senti- 
ment, and  should  be  reverently  left,  in 
its  primal  simplicity,  to  its  intended 
meaning  and  mission.  No  good  com- 
poser writes  a  song  without  being  first 
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moved  by  some  unique  thought,  dream, 
or  emotion.  To  this  poetical  concep- 
tion he  dedicates  his  own  work,  and 
for  this  dedication  we  should  at  least 
haye  a  degree  of  modest  respect.  And 
yet  an  ignorant,  inartistic  public, 
enamored  of  sweet  sounds  without  the 
slightest  comprehension,  apparently,  of 
their  especial  significance,  seizes  a  solo — 
meant  only/t^r  a  solo,  a  love-song,  per- 
haps, a  personal  regret,  hope,  or  reverie 
— cuts  it  into  four  parts,  and  unites  it 
to  the  words  of  some  especial  church 
creed,  or  some  drinking-chorus,  without 
any  consideration  whatever  for  the 
author's  own  intention.  In  an  equally 
barbarous  manner  concerted  music  is 
diluted  into  solos.  Symphonic  move- 
ments, too  subtle  for  any  language  of 
the  sense,  are  arranged  by  the  G.  F. 
Roots  of  the  community  for  some  ec- 
clesiastic organization,  Romanistic  or 
Puritan ;  duos  and  quartos,  expressing 
rage,  jealousy,  love,  despair,  are  select- 
ed from  the  different  operas,  and  sung 
to-day  in  the  churches  everywhere.  And 
yet  our  noblest  composers  have  left  us  a 
wealth  of  true  church-music,  whose  very 
inspiration  was  bom  of  some  grand 
religious  idea  or  devotional  sentiment 
With  such  music  attainable,  the  church 
choirs  substitute  Verdi's  operas  in  its 
stead,  and  the  public  not  only  tolerates, 
but  approves.  Verily,  they  have  not 
yet  learnt  here  the  A  B  C  of  the  true 
mission  of  music.  There  is  no  rever- 
ence, no  real  comprehension;  and  the 
pretended  connoisseurship  would  be 
ludicrous,  if  it  were  not  so  sickening 
and  so  saddening.  Ah,  my  beloved 
Art  1  God  be  my  witness,  I  have  been 
true  to  thee.  I  am  weak  to  sue  for 
thee,  but  it  will  be  glory  enough  if  I 
may  stand  guard  over  thee,  to  shield 
thy  pure  robe  from  any  profaning 
touch.  This  evening  I  worked  at  com- 
poflitioo,  but  heart  and  brain  were  too 
restless.  Sometimes  I  wish  I  had  been 
bom  a  plodding,  practical  man,  any 
thing  ihftt  would  spare  me  these  quiver- 
ing pulses,  these  hopes  and  despairs, 
theee  heights  and  depths.  Ah,  the 
artist-life  I  what  a  mystery  I  While  the 
matteivGf-fiict  men— and  God  be  thanked 


for  them — with  feet  planted  firmly  in 
the  solid  earth,  go  on  in  a  straight  line, 
wrestling  with  present  practical  reali- 
ties, and  content  with  to-day's  experi- 
ence and  gain — the  artist,  an  instru- 
ment whose  chords  must  vibrate  with 
the  ebb  and  tide,  the  air  and  sunshine, 
the  common  joy  and  sorrow,  that  the 
weary  world  may  be  consoled,  inspired, 
liberated,  lives  ever  with  the  unseen 
hope  in  a  twofold  existence,  working 
from  within  outward.  And  that  within 
— ah  I'  who  can  fathom  it  I  To-night  I 
am  too  bitter  and  restless  for  sleep.  I 
bleed  on  the  thorns  of  life  I  Tou  have 
prided  yourself  on  your  strong  wiU  and 
good  sense,  Herman  Ehrthall  Will 
you  now  forfeit  all  claim  to  those  ad- 
mirable qualities  ? 

May  20t^.— This    evening    I    heard. 

Herr play  for  the  first  time.    What 

poetic  comprehension  I  what  living  fire  I 
I  felt  it  a  blessed  privilege  to  listen  to 
him,  and  I  told  him  so ;  for  I  am  always 
proud  and  glad  to  acknowledge  the 
true  in  art  wherever  I  find  it.  I  am 
not  easily  satisfied,  to  be  sure,  and  often 
grumble  when  others  applaud.  Mrs. 
Grundy  calls  this  grumbling  the  ebulli- 
tion of  jealousy ;  and  people  are  afiraid 
oflen  to  speak  their  real  thought  for 
fear  of  her  tongue.  What  a  near-sight- 
ed creature  this  same  female  is !  How 
little  she  comprehends  that  the  true 
artist  loves  his  art  infinitely  better  than 
himself,  and  that,  far  from  feeling  a 
petty,  ignoble  jealousy,  he  glories  in  her 
true    advance    and   success. — A  letter 

from  mother  to-day.    That,  and 's 

noble  playing,  make  me  happy  to-night 

May  Z^ih. — ^Four  weeks  have  gone 
by,  four  weeks  of  drudgery ;  but  Duty 
is  an  ennobling  master.  The  Spring  is 
really  here  in  her  fulness.  I  feel,  ^ut 
in  by  these  stifling  walls,  like  a  fish 
thrown  out  on  dry  sand,  hearing  in  the 
distance  the  sound  of  rushing  streams 
Since  sunrise  I  have  been  singing,  firom 
out  of  my  brick-and-mortar  imprison- 
ment, Handel's  divine  song  fh>m  Ri- 
naldo, 

*'  Lateia  eVio  pianffa,  la  dura  SorU 
O  che  sospiri  la  Liberia  I " 

This  evening,  on  my  return  home^I 
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found  a  note  from  Mrs.  Inring,  inviting 

me  to  join  Dr.  A on  a  little  visit  to 

her  country-home.  It  seemed  an  an- 
swer to  the  song,  and  "la  Liberta," 
clothed  in  a  radiant  robe,  beckoned  to 
me  from  the  fields  beyond.  I  went 
directly  to  see  the  Doctor,  and  prom- 
ised to  join  him.  So  I  shall  see  her 
fkce  again,  and  hear  her  voice  I  It  may 
be  rash;  but  I  feel  a  moth's  madness 
for  the  light,  and,  to  bathe  myself  in 
the  alluring  fire,  am  willing  to  accept 
the  moth's  destiny. 

Jtifie  9d, — Here  you  are,  my  Journal^ 
under  the  roof  of  a  luxurious  house! 
How  do  you  like  the  change  of  posi- 
tion ?    How  glorious  to  be  again  in  the 
coxmtry !    Through  the  crystalline  clear- 
ness of  the  fragrant  air  the  eye  catches 
free  sweeps  of  sky  and  earth,  and  the 
*80ul  expands  in  the  noble  space.    Tlie 
joung  Colonel  is  here  on  a  visit.    But 
this  evening  I  had  Miss  Estelle  quite 
to  myself.    Mrs.  L  proposed  a  whist- 
partj;    the  conlpany  repaired   to  the 
adjoining  room,  an^  I  was  left  alone 
with  my  young  hostess.    She  sang  our 
aongs  with  an  enchanting  abandon,  and 
gave  me  again  a  new  revelation  of  them. 
I,  too,  was  musical,  nerve  and  soul,  and 
played    many  things   at   the   bidding 
of  my    charming   companion.      Then, 
tiirough  the  avenues  of  subtilized  sense, 
4e  gift  of  creation  stole  in  entrancingly 
tipcm  me.    Beyond  the  open  windows  I 
en^t  glimpses  of  amethyst  skies  and 
noonlit  paths,  that  seemed  to  lead  back 
into  the  mysterious  horizon-land.    The 
pnionate  souls  of  the   night-flowers 
•   Wttthed  themselves  out  upon  the  air  in 
mriahing,  languishing  fragrance,  that 
atered  my  blood  like  a  burning  charm. 
Oimpaasionate  angels  whispered  heav- 
Qly  promises  into  my  ear;    celestial 
▼Urns  visited  me,  and  took  form  under 
By  fingers.    I  know  not  how  long  I 
pfaiyed,  but  I  awoke  from  the  intoxi- 
ft&ig  dream  to  find  my  companion 
iftdttg  near  the  window,  with  that  rapt 
tqireflsion  of  face  and  attitude  peculiar 
only  to  him  or  her  to  whom  music  is 
ii^rane.    I  had  hardly  risen  from  my 
Mt,  when  the  company  entered  from 
the  adjoining  room,  and  the  spell  was 


broken !  Ah,  this  evening  she  was  mine 
in  a  peculiar  sympathy.  The  hand- 
some young  officer  may  have  sweet 
privileges  that  are  denied  to  me,  but  I 
have  a  power  to  move  and  thrill  her 
which  is  my  especial  secret  and  posses- 
sion. 

June  4th, — Ye  gods  1  what  enchanting 
weather  I  O  ineffable,  immortal  Spring  I 
All  day  Goethe's  delicious  "  Friihlings- 
lied"  has  been  singing  itself  in  my 
brain. 

"OErdI  OStmnel 
OOlikkt  OLuitI" 

This  afternoon  we  had  a  sailing-party. 
Miss  Estelle  sat  apart  from  me,  but  she 
kept  me  always  in  the  circle  of  the  con- 
versation, and  drew  me  out  of  my  habit- 
ual reserve  into  discussion  and  descrip- 
tion. She  sang,  too,  on  the  water,  the 
song  I  asked  for ;  but  the  Colonel  was 
at  her  side,  and  took  eager  care  of  her. 
Once,  in  wrapping  her  shawl  about  her, 
he  touched  her  hair — only  a  touch,  but 
it  maddened  me.  For  a  short  moment  I 
wanted  to  get  down  under  the  water — 
anywhere,  anywhere,  where  his  happi- 
ness would  be  neither  visible  nor  audi- 
ble. Thanks  to  a  muscular  pride,  how- 
ever, I  wore  a  most  serene  exterior.  In 
the  early  twilight  this  evening,  while 
the  others  still  lingered  on  the  piazza. 
Miss  Estelle  decoyed  me  into  the  parlor, 
and,  pointing  to  the  piano,  said,  '*  In 
this  hour,  of  all  others,  I  enjoy  music ; 
don't  refuse  me."  I  gladly  obeyed  the 
gracious  bidding  of  my  young  hostess, 
for  my  fingers  craved  the  white  keys 
which  alone  could  liberate  my  imprison- 
ed spirit.  So,  while  the  sunset-light 
played  triumphantly  with  early  shadows 
through  the  room,  I  seated  myself  at 
the  piano,  and  many  were  the  con- 
fidences I  gave  my  beloved  instrument 
which  no  mortal  ear  might  hear.  When 
I  began  to  play,  I  noticed  that  Miss 
Estelle  seated  herself  in  the  alcove  of  a 
window  near.  Afterward,  as  I  raised 
my  eyes,  I  saw  that  another  had  joined 
her ;  but  even  with  the  glance  came  a 
fierce  resolve.  "  He  shall  not  hold  her," 
it  said.  Undoubtedly  superb  eyes,  mel- 
low tones,  graceful  gestures,  and  a  bul- 
let-laden arm  make  an  impressive  tout 
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ememble;  bat  I,  who  hare  none  of  these, 
do  yet  possess  a  power  that  he  knows 
nothing  of,  and  through  it  I  will  draw 
her  from  his  side  to  mine,  like  a  magnet. 
And  now  my  theme  suddenly  changed. 
Through  a  network  of  harmonies,  rav- 
ish ingly  sweet,  startlingly  questioning, 
I  modulated  into  a  wordless  song,  every 
note  of  which,  as  it  dropped  fh)m  my 
fingers,  carried  a  drop  of  life-blood  with 
it.  I  knew  that  no  sound  was  lost  to' 
her  exquisite  sensitiveness,  and  that  she 
was  throbbing  under  the  mysterious  in- 
fluence. Another  moment,  and  she  rose, 
took  a  seat  somewhat  nearer,  and  drop- 
ped her  head  in  her  hand.  The  song 
flowed  on,  but  now  it  took  another  form 
— became  wild,  almost  defiant,  yet  al- 
ways imploring.  Closer  and  closer  she 
came,  leaving  with  every  step  her  hand- 
some admirer  farther  behind  her — she 
the  bird,  I  the  serpent,  and  a  very  devil 
under  the  serpent-skin.  If  I  were  doom- 
ed to  be  her  slave,  I  would  not  lose  my 
freedom  for  nothing.  I  kept  my  eyes 
on  the  keys  now,  and  did  not  know  she 
was  so  near,  till  a  faint  perilime  of  violet 
(for  she  always  has  violet  about  her — 
oh !  the  subtle,  bewildering  power  of 
odor-association  1)  first  announced  her 
closer  presence.  This  perfUmc,  which  is 
so  a  part  of  her,  sent  to  my  pulses  a 
mingled  thrill  of  bliss  and  anguish.  For 
an  instant  I  was  dizzy,  but  the  instant 
over,  I  felt  a  keener  force  than  before. 
Yes,  I  had  triumphed,  had  drawn  her 
to  my  side,  and,  knowing  I  had  the 
power  to  move  her,  I  gloried  in  exercis- 
ing it.  The  wild,  mystic  spirit  of  the 
Teutonic  legends  entered  into  me ;  now 
lambent  flames  leapt  and  played  among 
the  notes ;  now  I  was  whirling  on  in 
the  bewildering  revelry  of  the  dizzy 
waltz — my  arm  about  her,  bearing  her 
on  with  me  in  the  dreamy  maze.  She 
was  mine — ^mine  now — so  near  that  her 
hair  stirred  with  my  breath,  and  I  need 
only  whisper  to  be  heard.  But  suddenly 
she  melted  from  my  arms,  and,  with  a 
mocking  laugh,  vanished.  Then  I  be- 
came mad,  despairing;  and  yet — and 
yet^  I  knew  it  was  all  but  a  dream,  for 
C  MW  her  step  nearer,  and  heard  the 
ktotie  of  her  dress  at  my  side.    With  a 


sudden  impulse  she  drew  my  hand  from 
the  keys,  and  said,  in  quick,  faint  ac- 
cents, "I  beg  you  to  stop;  you  are 
restless  and  bitter.  Tour  music  makes 
me  so  unhappy.  I  cannot  bear  it" 
That  touch  I  soft  as  the  &11  of  dew ;  a 
helpless,  appealing  touch ;  but  it  thrill- 
ed to  the  quick.  I  turned  frx>m  the 
piano.  "  Since  you  will  not  permit  me 
to  continue,''  I  said,  ^*  and  the  cry  is 
still  for  music,  you  must  sing.  But  you 
must  play  your  own  accompaniments  , 
this  time,  and  make  no  mistakes.  I  am 
in  a  critical  mood."  An  instant  ainoe, 
and  she  was  soft  and  imploring ;  now 
she  was  gay  and  defiant.  Withalnock- 
ing  reply,  she  seated  herself  at  the 
piano,  while  I  crawled  into  the  recess 
of  a  window  near.  After  singing  ooe 
or  two  ballads,  she  modulated  into  the 
key  of  A  bemol,  and  sung  that  divinest 
of  love-songs,  that  very  epitome  of  aU 
heart-inspiration,  Schumann's  "  Wid- 
mung."  At  first  the  music  awoke  in  me 
only  a  keen  desolation ;  but  it  was  the 
misgiving  of  a  renewed  faith.  On  the 
wings  of  her  hearaily  tones  I  soared 
into  an  atmosphere  whose  very  breath 
was  spiritual  intoxication.  All  pangi, 
all  doubts,  all  despairs,  were  now  but 
mocking  shams,  and  the  divine  ideal 
became  a  fact  to  my  innermost  convio- 
tion.  Ah,  can  woman  love  as  she  toa^ 
she  could  ?  With  the  last  impassioned 
phrase,  '^Mein  besscres  ichi"  I  crept 
through  the  window  into  the  still  gar- 
den, for  I  was  in  no  mood  now  for  com- 
monplaces. The  night  was  radiant 
The  moonlight  filled  the  air  with  an 
ethereal  lustre ;  the  faint  murmur  of  the 
water — an  endless  minor-note — came  up 
through  the  deep  quiet,  and  the  flowers 
sent  perfumed  words  on  swift  wings  to 
every  heart  that  could  translate  the 
language.  I  wandered  to  a  summer- 
house  near  the  bank,  and  seated  myself 
within.  I  do  not  know  how  long  X 
remained  there,  for  I  had  been  lost  io 
thought;  but  suddenly  I  heard  the 
sound  of  voices.  It  died  away,  thesa 
grew  clearer  as  the  speakers  drew  near. 
Suddenly  they  turned  the  curve  by  tl»« 
summer-house,  and  stood  a  Qioment  la^ 
the   door,    though    the    low   hanginiT 
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branches  almost   screeaed  them  from 
Tiew.    Thda  a  Toice,  whose  deep  tones 
were  unmistakable,  said,  ^*  No,  no,  Es- 
telle ;  yon  are  not  to  blame — you  have 
known  me  long  and  loved  me  as  a 
brother,  and  I  was  a  fool  to  expect  any 
thing  ^se ;  bat — ^^  and  here  he  paused, 
then  added,  impetaoosly,  ^^Ton  must 
answer  me  one  question:  Do  you  lore 
another?     Tell  me — ^you  mtuV*     She 
did  not  reply  at  first,  and  the  silence 
itong  him.  "  Ton  shall  not  leave  here," 
he  added,  passionately,  ^*  until  you  an- 
swer me  this."    Then  she  said,  quickly, 
"Robert,  you   have  no  right   to  say 
^ihaW  to  me.    Let  go  my  hand;   you 
hurt  me.     We  ought  to  go  in;   it  is 
getting  damp,  and  I  am  chilly."  ^*  Tes," 
he  replied,  in  scornful  accents,  ^*  I  see 
|oa  are  trembling.    Hy  suspicions  were 
lif^t,  then ;  you  have  become  enamored 
of  the  pale-£eu»d  Dutchman.  You,  with 
your  name  and  position,  would  give 
loarself  to  a  poor  musician — a  foreign- 
er, for  aught  you  know  an  adventurer — 
Mr-'"    But  something  in  her  look  stop- 
ped him,  and  she  replied,  ^^  Mr.  Ehrtbal 
is  a  noble  man,  and  a  gentleman,  and 
worthy  of  the  true  love  of  any  true 
voman.  At  present  he  is  our  guest,  and 
aaj  disrespect  to  him  is  incivility  to 
me."    Her  voice  was  low,  but  it  cut  the 
lir  with  its  clear  tones.   She  moved  on ; 
be  followed  with  an  eager  movement, 
Md  said  something,  but  I  did  not  catch 
tile  W(»ds.    I  was  startled  by  what  I 
liid  heard.    I  came  quietly  up  to  my 
nem,  but  not  to  sleep,  for  thought  and 
fcelmg  were  never  more  awake. 

June  Sth. — The  Colonel  left  this  mom- 
hg.  Mrs.  L  g^ve  a  lunch  to-day  to  a 
ftw  invited  neighbors,  and  I  had  my 
pert  to  perform  towards  the  entertain- 
ment of  her  guests.  I  suited  myself  to 
ny  audience,  and  gave  them  light  but 
good  music.  And  after  all,  what  is  the 
netting  of  this  sanctimonious  horror  of 
fi^t  mnaic  among  the  so-called  recher- 
^  connoisseurs  f  Do  we  despise  the 
^leikle  of  wit  and  humor  ? — ^the  exu- 
^nt  good-nature  of  ani mal  life  ?  Some 
^'^vely/rtii^  music  is  delightfuL  There 
^  u  affluence  of  joy  in  mere  existence, 
^ttaie  herself  is  full  of  sport,  and  why 


should  we  despise  this  phase  of  her  life 
in  its  expression  through  Tone  ?  This 
afternoon,  as  I  was  sitting  under  the 
vine-shade  of  the  southern  piazza,  read- 
ing. Miss  Estelle  and  a  young  ftiend  of 
hers,  a  neighbor,  seated  themselves  at  a 
window  near.  I  could  see  them,  but 
the  luxuriant  vine  hid  me  from  view.  I 
continued  reading  dreamily  to  the  in- 
distinct murmur  of  their  voices,  when 
suddenly  I  caught  my  name  uttered  by 
her  lips.  Was  it  weakness  that  I  stop- 
ped to  listen  ?  "  His  first  name  is  Her- 
man. He  is  full  of  genius,  but  he  will 
never  be  popular ;  he  is  too  highminded 
and  modest."  "Modest?"  said  the 
other  voice.  "  Why,  there  is  a  hauteur 
in  his  look  and  manner  that  makes  me 
afraid  of  him ;  and  then,  what  a  veiled 
fire  there  is  in  his  eye  I  I  know  he  has 
a  bad  temper."  Miss  Estelle  laughed. 
**Now,  I  find  his  eyes  very  beautiful, 
and  the  proud  carriage  of  his  head  I 
particularly  admire.  He  is  not  hand- 
some, however — something  better — no- 
ble-looking." Here  I  rose ;  I  had  been 
eaves-dropper  long  enough.  I  came  up 
to  my  room  directly,  and  studied  my- 
self in  the  mirror.  I  was  in  excellent 
spirits,  and  contemplated  myself  more 
favorably  than  ever  before.  I  have 
found  some  favor  in  her  eyes,  then  I 
"  Not  handsome — something  better — 
noble-looking."  Pleasant  words  to  sleep 
on. 

Juris  6th, — Another  day  to  record ; 
but  not  too  quick,  oh,  my  eager  pen  I 
After  an  early  tea  this  afternoon,  Miss 
Estelle  and  I  went  for  a  sunset-walk; 
but  when  we  reached  the  water,  we 
were  tempted  to  have  a  sail  instead.  In 
a  moment  we  were  off-shore.  ^  A  soft 
breeze  caught  the  sail,  and  carried  us 
tranquilly  on  as  if  bound  for  the  radiant 
horizon  perspective  beyond.  Mies  Es- 
telle leaned  over  the  side  of  the  boat, 
and  drew  her  hand  through  the  water. 
"  I  wish  I  could  catch  that  light,"  she 
said.  **Why  can't  we  ever  have  any 
thing  we  want  ? "  I  laughed  somewhat 
scornfully.  "  Why  need  you  want  any 
thing  ?  A  spoiled  child,  that  has  been 
fed  on  luxuries,  never  knew  for  an  in- 
stant the  pangs  of  poverty,  loneliness, 
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distrust,  temptation.  And  yet  you  sigh 
that  the  very  sunbeams  should  evade 
your  grasp !  "  "  The  spoiled  child  is 
weary  of  being  pampered  and  never 
truly  fed.  Do  you  think  she  is  never 
hungry  for  deeper  satisfactions  ? "  "  Yes, 
deeper  satisfactions  I  "  I  said ;  "  to  be 
mistress  of  a  palace  all  her  own ;  to 
look  abroad  on  fair  lands,  and  say, 
*  These  are  mine.'  In  shout,  to  wed  a 
millionaire,  and  bo  borne  abroad  in  the 
finest  *  establishment '  in  the  country. 
A  happy  life,  indeed !  all  success  to 
her."  She  turned  upon  me  a  flashing 
glance.  "  So  you  think  t?iat  my  highest 
aspiration  ?  Well,  you  have  an  ambi- 
tion quite  as  unworthy.  Under  your 
modest  demeanor  you  conceal  a  pro- 
found sense  of  your  own  superiority.  A 
millionaire  feels  no  greater  vanity  in  his 
palace,  than  you  in  the  very  unpopular- 
ity of  your  position."  I  had  stung  her, 
and  she  turned  on  me.  She  was  like  a 
young  leopardess  aroused  now,  and  I 
liked  to  study  her  under  the  spotted 
skin.  I  made  no  reply,  but,  assuming 
an  air  of  alarming  recklessness,  pulled 
my  cap  over  my  brow  in  bandit  style, 
set  my  "  fiery  "  eyes  into  a  significant 
stare,  and  informed  her  coolly  that  I 
had  brought  her  on  the  water  for  the 
express  purpose  of  drowning  her.  "  You 
see,  I  have  the  rudder,"  I  added,  "  and 
you  are  at  my  mercy.  I  am  very  strong, 
and  it  is  such  a  delight  to  exercise 
power."  She  caught  my  defiant  mood, 
and,  aflfecting  a  little  mien  of  mock 
bravery,  declared  herself  a  match  for 
any  enemy.  She  looked,  now,  like  a 
thing  made  out  of  fire,  so  sparkling,  so 
wilful  I  And  yet  I  knew  how  depend- 
ent she  was  upon  me.  I  glanced  from 
the  spirited  face  to  the  tender  form,  the 
soft  hands;  then  at  my  own  athletic 
arms,  and  laughed.  Then  I  gazed  into 
the  distant  horizon,  and  wished  that 
my  haven  might  ever  be  there,  so  I  had 
her  quite  to  myself.  Heavens !  as  I 
turned,  I  caught  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
me  with  an  intensity  that  sent  my  blood 
in  fiery  pulses  through  my  veins.  A 
mad  longing  interpreted  the  look  to 
suit  its  own  need,  but  there  was  no 
time    for  hope  to    become    certainty. 


Again  I  gazed  into  the  distant  Bky,  and 
mocked  at  the  wild  hope  of  a  moment 
before.    Even  as  I  looked,  Nature  was 
rapidly  changing  her  aspect    A  little 
cloud  that  hovered  in  the  east  as  we 
left  had  now  swollen  to  a  MX  size,  and 
led  a  train  of  hurrying    companions 
across  the  zenith.     A  cold,  sospicious 
wind  crept  suddenly  over  the  water, 
with  a  noiseless,  treacherous  step,  and 
chilled  like  the  touch  of  a  sly  foe — a 
guerilla  wind,  that  seemed  at  times  to 
hide  itself  that  it  might  at  last,  all  the 
better,  take  you  unawares.     A  weird 
gloom  stole  on.    The  lines  of  the  sor- 
rounding  shores  faded  gradually  away, 
and  out  from  the  lonely  deep  of  the  far 
horizon  a  single  patch  of  pale,  amber 
light,  cast  a  melancholy  glimmer  over 
the  gray  water.    The  clouds  now  gath- 
ered thicker  and  darker,  and    nnder 
their  cover   the  guerilla  wind  finally 
aimed  its  blow,  lashed  the  sail  heavily^ 
and  throw  the  water  against  the  boat 
with  an  angry  motion  that  growled  low 
as  it  spent  itself.    I  took  in  the  sail 
partly,  and  held  fast ;  then  turned  to 
my  companion :  **  Well,  this  is  sudden ; 
are  you  much  startled?"     "Oh,  no, 
indeed  1"   was    the   reply;    **th^re  is 
something  splendid  in  the  commotion ; 
only  I  hope  it  won't  rain,  for  just  think 
of  my  new  dress !  "     "  Sad,  indeed,**  I 
said;   "but  accept  the  possibility  of 
something  even  more  tragic — a  hurri- 
cane, torn  sail,  broken  boat,  and  the 
pathetic  finale  of  two  bodies  drilled 
ashore  ^in  the  morning  light  as  the 
tide  went  down.' "  She  laughed.  **  Hoisr 
touching  I    Who  would  be  worthy  t-o 
write  the  epitaph  ? "    The  wind  cahiiod 
itself  suddenly  now,  but  the  air  wflUB 
still  penetrating,  and  I  noticed  that  nmy 
companion  drew  her  mantle  about  h^' 
with  an  eager  movement.    I  slipped  otf 
my  coat  and  threw  it  to  her.  Shewoal^ 
not  accept  it.    I  had  drawn  in  the  sai^ 
and  had  fastened  it  well,  intending  to 
scud  to  shore.  My  hands  were  freenoW» 
and  I  resolved  to  have  my  own  way.    ^ 
put  my  coat  about  her.    As  I  did  aOj  I 
felt  that  the  "new  dress,"  alas!  had 
met  with  the  dreaded  fate ;  it  was  quite 
drenched.    A  longing  pity  seized  me. 
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"How  sweet,"  thought  I,  "could  my 
arms  be  her  shelter  from  the  coarse 
wind  I  my  heart  her  warmth  in  the 
gloomy  chill  I  "  I  am  usually  king  of 
my  impulse,  but  there  are  moments  in 
life  fraught  with  a  significance  so  ap- 
pealing that  we  are  thrilled,  possessed, 
conquered.  The  soul  neither  thinks  nor 
reasons ;  only  lives,  defies  fate  and  cir- 
comstance,  and  quenches  a  lifetime  thirst 
in  draughts  of  a  joy  that  comes  perhaps 
but  once  this  side  of  the  grave.  How 
did  it  happen  ?  I  do  not  know.  I  only 
know  that  I  meant  simply  to  wrap  my 
coat  about  her;  but  the  coat  dropped 
from  my  hand,  for  our  eyes  met  in  a 
kindred  glow,  and  the  Ups  joined  in 
the  first  sacred  wedlock  of  true  mates 
sanctioned  at  the  Invisible  Altar.  A 
superb  moment,  that  grasped  in  its 
flight  the  bliss  of  angels  I  The  storm, 
which  had  been  but  the  passage  of 
wind-burthcned  clouds,  died  away  as 
suddenly  as  it  came,  and  we  drifted 
calmly  with  the  tide  towards  home. 
The  house  is  closed  now,  and  through 
the  window  I  catch  only  the  heaving 
murmur  of  the  wind  and  waves.  I  do 
not  woo  sleep.  Sleep  is  a  thief,  who 
would  rob  me  of  a  consciousness  which 
I  am  loth  to  part  with. 

J-WM  7th. — This  morning  Estellc  was 
occupied,  and  I  wandered  oflf  alone  into 
the  still  woods.  To  the  musical  artist 
all  joys,  all  pangs,  all  hopes,  all  long- 
ings, form  themselves  into  a  harmonic 
Aythm  preciously  significant  to  his  own 
intelligence.  So  my  great  happiness 
liecame  a  heavenly  melody,  to  which 
Kature  was  the  orchestral  accompani- 
ment Why  is  there  a  melancholy  in 
•D  our  deepest  joytf  ?  Is  it  the  cry  of 
^  immortal  soul  from  out  its  finite 
^ndage  for  the  fuller  liberty  beyond  ? 
la  the  abandon  of  a  sweet  madness  I 
^ew  myself  under  a  tree,  plucked  the 
tender  leaves,  pressed  them  to  my  bum- 
u»g  lips,  and  for  the  first  time  since  my 
early  boyhood  shed  a  flood  of  delicious 
teaiB.  The  first  tears  of  the  lover  I 
Tbej  alone  can  rival  for  sweetness  and 
aeiancholy  the  first  tears  of  the  artist. 
Hus  afternoon  I  took  the  train  for  the 
city;  and  behold  me  again  in  my  lonely 

TOL,  II. — 11 


apartment.    I  would  fain  have  lingered, 
but  Duty  is  an  inexorable  tyrant 

June  12th, — ^A  note  from  Mr.  Irving 
to-day.  He  absolutely  refuses  his  con- 
sent to  my  engagement  with  his  niece. 
I  expected  nothing  else.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  separation :  that  of  body  and 
that  of  soul.  The  last,  nothing  on  earth 
can  bring  about.  For  the  present,  I 
must  feed  on  the  fair  promise  of  the 
future.  In  that  I  have  faith.  In  the 
meantime,  till  the  blessed  realization 
comes,  work — work — work. 

Here  the  Journal  ends.  Herman  Ehr- 
thal  received,  very  unexpectedly,  June 
14th,  a  letter  from  Leipsic,  oflfering  him 
the  position  of  KapelrMeister  there. 
This  compliment  did  not  elate  him  in 
the  least,  as  he  declared  that  it  was  due 
to  the  infiuence  of  a  few  musical  friends 
abroad,  and  did  not  signify  any  recog- 
nition of  merit  from  the  Society  who 
presented  the  offer.  He  accepted  it  all 
the  same,  however,  as  he  recognized 
fully  the  worth  of  such  an  opening  for 
work.  He  sailed  June  23d,  with  the 
hungry  eyes  of  a  lover  turned  ever  to- 
wards the  retreating  shores.  He  writes 
that  he  is  working  furiously,  and  that, 
in  spite  of  various  thwarting  infiuences, 
he  is  well  on  the  road  to  success.  You 
might  meet  him  any  day  hurrying 
through  the  crooked  streets  of  the  old 
German  city,  his  cap  pulled,  as  usual, 
over  his  brow,  his  keen  eyes  gleaming 
beneath.  You  would  say,  as  you  pass- 
ed, "  That  man  is  bent  on  an  important 
errand."  You  would  not  be  mistaken. 
On  this  side  of  the  water,  you  might 
also  meet,  any  day,  in  the  upper  part 
of  this  city,  a  young  woman  walking 
towards  Central  Park  with  a  rapid  and 
elastic  tread.  She  is  also  bent  on  an 
important  errand.  Her  pursuit  is  health. 
She  has  a  vivid  bloom  on  her  cheek 
and  a  warm  light  in  her  eye,  though 
her  lover  is  more  than  three  thousand 
miles  away.  But  her  dearest  hope  is 
twin  to  his ;  so  she  loses  neither  flesh 
nor  temper.  It  is  reported  in  the  circle 
of  admiring  men  and  women,  whom 
this  same  young  woman  condescends  to 
smile  upon,  that  she  is,  both  as  vocalist 
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and  instrumentalist,  the  most  intelligent  nevertheless,  decidedly  startled  within 

and  the  most  impassioned  interpreter  the  next  year  at  her  sndden  departure 

of  Schumann  in  this  country.    Others  for  Germany.  She  will  leave  her  maiden 

assert  that  they  can  discover  no  charm  name  on    these   shores.      Verily,  that 

whatsoever  in  either  herself  or  her  mu-  "  wave  in  her  hair  denotes  obstinacy 

sical  performances.    All  parties  will  be,  and  warmth." 


THE  THREE  GRACES; 

A  ICADBIOAL. 

Tbll  me,  little  trembling  rose. 
Thou  whose  sweet,  coy  crimson  glows 
Where  her  lilies,  chaste  and  pale. 
Mutely  tell  their  pensive  tale — 
What  your  name,  and  whence  you  came  ? 
Whence  your  glory,  or  your  shame  ? 

Tell  me,  faint  eeolian  moan, 
Thou  whose  plaintive  monotone, 
Like  the  widowed  dove's  at  night, 
Chides  a  cheerful  chirp's  delight — 
What  your  name,  and  whence  your  pain  ? 
Why  that  trouble  in  your  strain  ? 

Tell  me,  brilliant,  pure  and  clear, 
Loth  to  leave  thy  purer  sphere- 
Some  dumb  sorrow's  darkened  plight 
Broke  in  poetry  and  light — 
What  thy  name,  thy  pleading  charm  ? 
Who  could  do  thee  any  harm  ? 

Blush  am  I ;  but  by  and  by, 

If  I  live,  they'll  call  me  Sigh. 

I'm  a  sigh ;  but  if  I  grow, 

Tear  they'll  name  me,  for  my  woe. 

Call  me  Tear,  dear,  if  I  move 

Thee  to  pity — if  I  prove 

Wanton  vanity  above. 

I  was  Blush  once,  I  was  Sigh ; 

I'll  be  Memory  by  and  by. 

— But  our  sorrow's  name  is  Love  I 
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THE   WEDDING  AT  THE  PARKER  HOUSE. 


I  two  weeks  we  bad  been  coasting 
orida  shore  in  the  genial  spring- 
Whethcr  the  gentle  wind  filled 
lis,  or  our  little  yacht  tossed  aim- 
up  and  down  on  the  transparent 
\  of  the  Gulf,  we  were  always  in 
of  the  land,  sometimes  rising  into 
crowned,  as  our  pilot  said,  with 
I  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  and 
low  and  covered  with  pines,  but 
3  blue  and  pleasant.  At  length 
itercd  the  Caloosahatchie  river, 
2gan  to  approach  Punta  Rasa,  our 
of  destination.  Its  appearance 
r  fulfilled  the  expectations  which 
d  formed.  A  point  of  land  run- 
»ut  into  the  always  pleasant  and 
waters  of  this  region,  low  and 
i  denuded  of  its  larger  vegetation, 
name  imports,  and  its  only  sign 
lization  a  huge  barrack-like  build- 
used  with  a  kind  of  comically 
ted  air  upon  stilts,  and  bearing 
its  front,  in  irregular  and  huge 
of  black  paint,  Parker  House, 
)t  seem  to  promise  much  either  of 
rt  or  romance.  And  yet,  upon  a 
approach,  the  scene  lacked  little 
erest  or  variety.  Scores  of  white 
gradually  appeared,  ranged  on 
side  of  the  Parker  House,  which 
I  as  headquarters  for  the  com- 
ing officer,  while  in  the  early 
ng- light  dark  bodies  of  men 
be  seen  drilling,  some  in  com- 
>rder  and  closed  ranks,  and  others, 
ir  in  the  distance,  scattered  as 
ishers  behind  bush,  or  stump,  or 
a  darkly-moving  speck,  or  an 
onal  reflection  of  the  sun  upon  a 
ing  gun-barrel,  alone  betraying 
existence.  Islands,  too,  opened 
J  us  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the 
and  on  a  sutler's  schooner  which 
nchored  just  oflf  of  the  wharf,  a 
shark  had  recently  been  hooked, 
I  was  darting  hither  and  thither 
3  water,  amid  a  scattering  fire  of 
-shots  from  on  board  the  schooner, 


and  a  crowd  of  boats  with  which  the 
water  was  covered. 

As  we  neared  the  wharf,  and  before 
we  made  fast  to  it,  a  confused  mass  of 
human  beings  of  all  ages  and  colors 
crowded  to  the  shore, — white  soldiers, 
long,  cadaverous,  and  slim,  with  straight 
hair  and  an  unmistakable  Southern  air 
about  them,  but  all  clothed  in  the 
familiar  uniform  of  the  United  States ; 
other  soldiers  of  ebony  black  or  choco- 
late color,  stout,  fuU  -  chested,  and 
strong,  weighing  more  than  their  white 
comrades,  and  capable  of  far  more  labor 
at  throwing  up  intrenchmcnts  or  any 
kind  of  fatigue  duty ;  officers  in  full  or 
undress  uniform;  pale,  sickly  women, 
wives,  mothers,  and  friends  of  the  first- 
mentioned  soldiers,  with  troops  of  tow- 
headed  children ;  while  raised  upon  the 
steps  of  the  Parker  House,  too  dignified 
to  be  interested,  and  having  no  friends 
on  board,  but  unable  wholly  to  escape 
the  contagious  infiuence  of  those  about 
them,  sat  a  party  of  Indians  in  paint 
and  gew-gaws,  proud  representatives  of 
a  proud  race,  the  only  quiet  and  un- 
moved spectators  of  the  scene.  Vocifer- 
ous greetings  from  friends  on  shore  to 
those  on  board,  and  as  vociferous  re- 
turns; eager  inquiries  for  the  mail, 
now  many  weeks  over-due,  in  more 
languages  than  one,  and  the  loud  orders 
of  the  skipper,  half-drowned  by  the 
prevailing  noises,  made  a  "  very  proper 
confusion." 

I  seated  myself  on  the  rail.  We  had 
a  little  dog  on  board  of  a  wonderful 
fashion,  short-legged,  and  with  a  long 
body  and  most  preposterous  length  of 
tail,  with  curl  enough  in  it  for  two 
dogs,  and  as  little  like  a  poet's  ideal  as 
dog-meat  could  be.  Notwithstanding 
his  ridiculous  appearance,  which  was  a 
standing  joke,  he  had  quite  won  my 
respect  during  the  voyage  by  his  digni- 
fied and  quiet  bearing.  He  was  not  ill- 
natured,  nor  apparently  insensible  to 
friendship ;  but  a  respectful  wag  of  the 
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tail  was  all  the  return  lie  condescended 
to  make  after  the  most  cordial  ad- 
vances. Once  or  twice,  wishing  to 
know  if  his  dignified  reserve  could  not 
be  overcome  by  unusual  demonstrations 
of  regard,  he  walked  quietly  away,  as 
if  he  appreciated  at  their  proper  value 
the  hypocritical  blandishments  I  used. 
To-day  he  seemed  like  another  dog; 
the  body  was  still  there,  but  a  diverse 
spirit  occupied  it.  Always  something 
of  a  Pythagorean,  I  comprehended  his 
case  at  once.  We  had  had  but  half  a 
dog  with  us  on  the  voyage ;  his  spirit 
had  been  at  Punta  Rasa  with  his  mas- 
ter, whom  he  soon  recognized  in  one 
of  the  oflScers  on  shore.  Now  he 
jumped  and  capered,  barked  vocifer- 
ously, wagged  not  merely  the  superflu- 
ous length  of  his  tail,  but  uncoiled  it 
in  a  wonderful  manner,  so  that  it  stood 
straight  out  from  his  body ;  threw  him- 
self in  every  one's  way,. and  conducted 
generally  in  a  manner  so  regardless  of 
his  reputation,  that  I  hardly  knew  him. 
Jeff,  our  cook,  was  in  perplexed  and 
ludicrous  amazement.  He  had  placed 
a  pan  of  hot  soup  on  some  barrels  near 
the  galley  in  a  place  of  apparent  safety, 
and  the  dog,  heretofore  far  the  more 
dignified  of  the  two,  plunged  insanely 
into  it,  scattering  the  contents  into  the 
faces  of  several  of  us,  and  then  jumped 
overboard — not  a  minute  too  soon  for 
his  personal  safety— swinmiing  ashore 
and  rubbing  his  greasy  coat  affection- 
ately upon  half  a  dozen  new  uniforms 
worn  by  his  acquaintances.  Jeff,  whom 
I  always  thought  entertained  a  kind  of 
superstitious  respect  for  the  dog,  never 
got  over  it.  **De  debbil's  in  dat  ar 
fice,"  he  would  say  a  dozen  times  a-day, 
and  shake  his  gray  head  doubtfully. 

On  landing  we  were  hospitably  re- 
ceived at  the  Parker  House— a  huge, 
comfortless  affair  of  one  immenpe  room, 
the  several  comers  of  which  were  occu- 
pied respectively  by  the  post  commis- 
sary, quartermaster,  surgeon,  and  adju- 
tant, while  a  space  had  been  hastily 
boarded  up  for  the  commanding  officer 
and  one  or  two  other  officials,  to  whom 
the  preservation  of  dignity  was  no 
small  affair ;  in  fact,  one  of  the  necessi- 


ties of  the  position.  It  had  been  origi- 
nally erected  as  a  commissary  store- 
house by  General  Harney  during  the 
Indian  wars,  and  since  the  rebellion 
broke  out  some  luckless  wight  stationed 
thereabout,  munching  his  pork  and 
hard-tack,  had  named  it  the  Parker 
House,  in  memory  of  better  days. 

I  amused  myself  during  the  morning 
in  wandering  about  among  the  tents, 
and  observing  the  peculiarities  and 
habits  of  the  men.  Parts  of  three  regi- 
ments were  stationed  here.  The  2d  and 
99th  United  States  Colored  Infantry, 
and  the  2d  Florida  Cavalry  (loyal). 
The  first-named  regiment  was  raiscKl  at 
Wasliington,  D.  C,  and  officered  with 
care.  During  the  months  the  regiment 
was  encamped  at  Arlington  Heights,  it 
was  visited  by  scores  of  officials  and 
distinguished  persons  from  our  own 
and  foreign  countries,  and  had  every 
advantage  of  drill  and  criticism.  Then 
and  subsequently  it  attained  such  pro- 
ficiency and  exactness,  that  perhaps  not 
a  regiment  in  the  service,  r^ular  or 
volunteer,  surpassed  it.  "With  shining 
muskets,  and  white  gloves,  and  glitter- 
ing brasses,  and  a  light,  springy  step 
which  constant  drill  had  made  to  super- 
sede the  heavy  plantation  gait,  they 
looked  the  very  beau  ideal  of  black 
soldiery,  and  were,  of  course,  properly 
puffed  up  with  their  own  conceit.  The 
99th,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  raised 
in  Louisiana  as  part  of  the  corps  cPafri- 
que.  They  were  ftne  men  physically, 
and  had  seen  much  rough  work,  bnt 
did  not  pretend  to  compete  with  the 
2d  in  drill.  They  were  fresh  from  the 
Red  River  dam,  which  they  had  power- 
fully contributed  to  raise.  Being  mostly 
from  the  Creole  parishes,  they  of  conrEe 
talked  a  patois  very  astonishing  to  their 
brethren  from  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  amazement 
and  disgust  with  which  the  men  of  the 
2d,  being  informed  at  Key  West  of  the 
arrival  of  another  colored  regiment 
upon  the  island,  attempted,  without 
success,  to  hold  communication  with 
them.  Surprise,  mortification,  and  an- 
ger were  plainly  to  be  seen  among 
a    party    which    I    heard    discussing 
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the  arrival  of  the  new-comers.  "  Dese 
fellows  aren't  smart,  dey  can^t  talk 
plain,"  was  the  common  conclusion. 
Finally,  an  officer  suggested  they  were 
Creoles,  "  Cre-owls  I  "  said  a  smart  ser- 
geant, the  oracle  of  the  group;  "cre- 
owls  I  ah,  I  see,"  tapping  his  forehead 
significantly,  and  looking  for  confirma- 
tion to  the  officer,  who  mischievously 
nodded  assent.  "Dese  niggers  is  stu- 
pid, I  see."  That  one  mysterious  word 
was  enough.  Ko  further  explanations 
were  wanted ;  a  kind  of  contemptuous 
pity  took  the  place  of  any  other  feel-, 
ing ;  and  not  even  the  attractions  of  the 
very  superior  drum-corps  which  the 
new-comers  brought  with  them,  and  to 
which  the  negro  is  very  sensitive,  nor 
oyre  or  less  intercourse  for  months,  en- 
tirely removed  the  feeling,  until  after 
the  battle  of  the  Natural  Bridge,  where 
the  "  cre-owls "  were  so  stupid  as  not 
even  to  know  enough  to  run,  M-hen  a 
more  cordial  feeling  was  established. 

The    2d    Florida    Cavalry    differed 
hardly  more  in  color  than  in  character 
horn  the  others.     Cavalry  they  were 
called,  and  as  cavalry  they  were  paid, 
but  they  never  were  mounted,  much  to 
their  disgust.    This  was  a  regiment  not 
to  be  lumped.    Each  man  had  a  history 
of  bis  own,  sometimes  more  startling 
than  fiction.    In  some  the  burning  cot- 
tage,   the    destruction    of    home    and 
household  goods,  the  exposure  of  wife 
and  children  to  cold,  penury,  and  star- 
vation, if  not  a  worse  fate,  filled  the 
background  of  a  picture  not  colored  by 
imagination.      Nearly    all    had    been 
hunted,   many  by    dogs.      It's   not   a 
pleasant  thing  for  a  man  to  be  hunted 
M  though  human  life  was  of  no  more 
y»lue  than  that  of  a  fox  or  a  wolf,  and 
Jt  leaves  bitter  thoughts  behind.    Fi- 
^%,  through  many  perils,  after  lying 
for  weeks  in  swamps  and  woods,  they 
^  straggled   one    by  one    into  the 
^luon  lines.     Happy  were  they  who 
^^'ried  no  corroding  recollections  of 
sudden  death  to  friends,  nor  of  fearful 
*id  bloody  work  to  avenge  them.    Tall, 
^,  and  loose-jointed  were  these  men, 
^pable  of  rigid  discipline,  and  of  all 
^^\  but  the  best  shots,  guides,  and 


scouts  in  the  army.  They  freely  trav- 
ersed at  night  the  enemy's  country; 
were  gone  weeks,  and  safely  returned 
with  their  families.  Bitter  experience 
had  made  them  familiar  with  every 
outlying  track  and  swamp ;  had  taught 
them  their  Mends  and  their  foes,  and 
established  in  the  country  a  sort  of 
masonic  brotherhood  in  danger.  Some, 
it  is  true,  attached  to  neither  side,  and 
alternately  deserting  from  each,  intent 
only  on  plunder  and  villany,  were 
among  the  rarest  scoundrels  and  cut- 
throats which  unsettled  and  perilous 
times  produce ;  but  the  greater  number 
were  stanch  and  true. 

After  dinner  and  a  comfortable  siesta^ 
we  rode  over  the  surrounding  country, 
but  not  far,  for  the  enemy  were  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  immediate  vicinity ; 
returning  in  time  for  the  dress-parade. 
The  splendid  drill  of  the  2d  attracted 
admiration,  o^  course.  The  90th  also 
did  well,  but  the  glory  of  the  occasion 
was  their  drum-corps.  Where  they 
picked  it  up  I  never  knew,  nor  the 
uniform  in  which  it  was  dressed;  but 
from  the  bright-red  mandils  to  the 
shining  buckles  of  their  shoes,  all  was 
perfection  in  dress,  in  step,  and  in  exe- 
cution. As  one  man  they  emerged  on 
the  right  of  the  line,  marched  slowly 
down,  and  as  slowly  retraced  their 
steps.  Never  were  drums  so  sonorous, 
and  yet  not  a  drummer's  elbow  moved ; 
t':e  drumsticks  seemed  to  grow  from 
the  palms  of  their  hands,  and  vibrated 
obedient  to  some  unknown  power,  but 
with  marvellous  precision  and  abandon. 
Every  head  was  erect  and  every  eye 
fixed,  and  as  they  marched  they  were 
enveloped  in  a  whirlwind  of  sound.  Evi- 
dently, in  their  estimation,  the  feature 
of  the  occasion  was  the  drum-corps, 
and  the  troops  had  been  paraded  as  an 
accessory  but  for  their  benefit,  and  as  an 
escort.  And  so  indeed  it  seemed  to 
me;  and  as  such  I  remember  it,  and 
shall  always  remember  it.  Among 
many  that  I  have  seen,  there  lingers  in 
my  mind  the  recollection  of  but  one 
drum-corps,  and  that  was  at  Punta 
Rasa. 

In  the  evening  I  strolled  into  the  tent 
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of  Lieutenant  de ,  an  oflScer  of  the 

2d.  I  found  him  looking  over  some 
documents  and  mementos  of  his  life  in 
the  Old  World.  How  strange  it  seemed 
in  that  far-off  Florida  wilderness,  so 
secluded  from  the  busy  world  and  its 
cares  and  celebrities,  to  see  familiar 
letters  from  men  whose  reputation  was 
world-wide,  and  yet  whom  most  of  us 
know,  and  will  know,  only  in  books  I 
The  Lieutenant  was  a  democrat,  a 
European  democrat;  not  an  enthusi- 
astic dreamer,  who,  secure  in  his  own 
study,  builds  from  his  fancy  ideal  re- 
publics, but  a  man  to  whom  democracy 
meant  something ;  a  man  beside  whom 
our  halting  and  prudent  enthusiasm 
seemed  tempered  and  tame;  a  man 
with  a  history,  and  who  had  suffered 
for  his  principles. 

I  took  up  a  curious  revolyer  which 
lay  upon  the  bed,  elaborately  finished, 
and  of  the  finest  worloBanship,  though 
of  a  pattern  unknown  to  me,  and 
searched  it  over  in  vain  for  the  maker's 
name. 

"  Who  made  it  ? "  said  L 

"  It  was  made  in  France." 

"  But  why  didn't  the  maker  put  his 
name  on  so  good  a  piece  of  workman- 
ship ? " 

The  Lieutenant  answered  with  a  smile 
and  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  which, 
familiar  as  I  was  with  a  portion  of  his 
history,  told  me  all  I  wanted  to  know ; 
and  I  could  not  help  contrasting  France 
under  the  Emperor,  with  our  own  happy 
country,  where  every  free  and  enlight- 
ened citizen  may  make  a  walking  arsenal 
of  himself,  to  his  own  deadly  peril,  if 
n,ot  that  of  his  loving  neighbors.  And 
yet  that  revolver  had  a  history,  and  a 
startling  one,  though  not  to  be  related 
here. 

"The  boat  is  ready,  sir,"  said  an 
orderly,  respectfully,  appearing  at  the 
door  of  the  tent. 

"Will  you  go  with  me?"  said  the 
Lieutenant.  "  We.  are  to  make  a  mid- 
night excursion  to  Fort  Myers,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  of  your  company." 

"  Nothing  would  delight  me  more." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  he,  "  if  you  are 
ready,  we  will  start  in  fifteen  minutes 


from  the  landing; "and  I  hurried  off 
to  make  immediaite  preparation. 

"  Give  way,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  as 
I  took  my  seat  in  the  stem-sheets  of  the 
barge.  There  were  eight  oarsmen, 
picked  men  and  tough,  selected  with 
care  from  the  Lieutenant's  company, 
and  as  much  at  home  upon  the  water 
as  on  the  land ;  for  the  trip  might  have 
its  adventures,  and  at  all  events  it 
would  have  to  be  a  severe  pull.  The 
barge  had  belonged  to  the  ill-fated  San 
Jacinto,  then  recently  wrecked.  The 
.night  was  dark,  and  two  dim  objects 
were  sitting  on  a  thwart,  immediately 
before  us,  without  oars,  and  whom  I 
could  not  immediately  make  out.  **  In- 
dians," said  the  Lieutenant,  "^uaws 
who  wanted  to  go  up  to  Fort  My^s. 
We  can  save  them  a  long  walk." 

The  river  was  smooth,  and  without 
much  current;  the  oars  kept  perfect 
time,  hardly  making  a  ripple  on  the 
water  as  we  rapidly  and  noiselessly 
skirted  the  low  shore.  For  a  few  miles 
we  thus  continued,  until,  getting  further 
from  our  own  camp,  we  judged  it  more 
prudent  to  put  out  into  the  stream,  to 
avoid  any  possible  surprise  from  the 
bank. 

Fort  Myers,  some  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  up  the  river,  had  been,  until 
recently,  the  only  post  held  by  our 
troops  in  this  part  of  the  countiy.  It 
was  built  during  the  old  Indian  wars, 
and  had  been  garrisoned  during  a  part 
of  the  rebellion,  and  until  quite  recently, 
by  several  companies  of  the  2d  United 
States  Colored  Infantry  and  the  Florida 
Cavalry.  It  afforded  a  convenient  place 
from  which  to  make  raids,  and  a  secure 
and  provoking  refuge  for  the  flying 
loyalists  who  wished  to  reach  our  lines. 
In  fact,  it  was  an  eyesore  to  the  rebeSs 
of  long  standing  and  no  conmion  mag- 
nitude. A  few  weeks  previously,  with 
pluck  and  endurance  worthy  of  a  better 
cause,  they  had  marched  a  long  dis- 
tance through  the  wilderness,  dragging 
their  cannon  with  them,  intending  to 
reduce  the  Yankee  stronghold,  and 
blot  it  out  from  the  land.  They  arrived 
near  the  fort  at  noonday,  and  were 
wholly    unexpected;    and    had    they 
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charged  immediately,  following  the 
surprised  pickets  as  they  retired  into 
the  fort,  they  would  probably  have 
been  successful,  and  the  world  might 
have  been  startled  by  another  Fort 
Pillow  massacre,  or  a  worse  one ;  for  of 
the  two  classes  which  formed  the  garri- 
son, the  "deserters,"  as  they  were 
termed,  and  the  colored  troops,  it  is 
perhaps  hard  to  say  which  would  do- 
serve  the  less  mercy.  But  their  bold- 
ness failed  them  here,  and  with  it  their 
luck.  Sending  a  white  flag  into  the 
fort,  they  promised  protection  on  sur- 
render, and  threatened  awful  severities 
if  resistance  were  made  to  their  superior 
force.  The  gallant  officer  who  com- 
manded, thus  forewarned,  sent  a  spirit- 
ed defiance,  and  hastily  made  such 
preparation  as  he  could.  The  rebels, 
after  a  spirited  and  brisk  cannonade, 
were  driven  off,  and  the  garrison  re- 
lieved. It  was  deemed  best,  however, 
not  long  after,  to  retire  to  a  more  secure 
position,  and  Fort  Myers  was  disman- 
tled and  abandoned,  the  troops  being 
temporarily  concentrated  at  Punta  Rasa. 
Whether  the  enemy  yet  occupied  Fort 
Myers  was  unknown,  and  caution  be- 
came necessary  in  our  movements.  A 
bright  lookout  was  kept,  the  oars  were 
mudfied,  and  the  guns  placed  where 
they  could  easily  be  reached.  "  I  place 
more  confidence  in  the  acuteness  of  the 
Indians  than  on  our  own  lookout,"  said 
the  Lieutenant.  "  They  would  hardly 
have  come  wdth  us  if  they  had  antici- 
pated danger." 

It  is  generally  supposed  that,  since* 
the  termination  of  the  Seminole  war, 
there  are  no  Indians  left  in  Florida,  but 
this  is  an  error.  It  is  true  the  Govern- 
ment has  nominally  removed  them,  but 
there  are  a  few  still  left,  haunting,  in  a 
melancholy  and  ghostly  way,  some  of 
their  favorite  spots.  Away  in  the 
interior,  in  some  hidden  place  unknown 
and  unvisited  by  white  men,  a  feeble 
remnant  of  the  race  still  linger  in  the 
land  which  once  was  theirs.  "  Tiger- 
tail,"  formerly  a  famous  chief,  is  known 
to  be  among  them;  he  never  would 
abandon  the  graves  of  his  forefathers. 
With  Jealous  care  they  preserve  tl^eir 


secret,  as  well  they  may ;  appearing  at 
long  intervals  with  honey  and  skins, 
and  other  articles  of  traffic  with  the 
whites,  no  one  knowing  whence  they 
come  or  whither  they  go.  Poor  people  I 
I  pity  them,  strangers  in  their  own 
land ;  skulking  and  hiding  in  their  own 
broad  acres.  Let  us  hope  that  some- 
where in  this  pleasant  clime  they  still 
inhabit  a  favored  spot,  bright  with  flow- 
ers and  plentiful  with  game,  where  the 
sun  ever  shines  and  the  cold  winds  are 
shut  out,  and  where  perchance  the 
Fountain  of  Youth,  eluding  the  search 
of  Ponce  de  Leon  and  all  his  knightly 
race,  may  be  theirs  as  a  slight  compen- 
sation, if  any  it  be,  for  many  years  of 
injustice  and  wrong.  Indeed,  on  the 
authority  of  the  veracious  Dr.  Hei- 
degger, we  may  assert  its  existence 
"  near  Lake  Macaco ; "  and  he  adds, 
with  the  particularity  of  exact  informa- 
tion, that  "  its  source  is  overshadowed 
by  several  gigantic  magnolias  which, 
though  numberless  centuries  old,  have 
been  kept  fresh  as  violets  by  the  vir- 
tues of  this  wonderful  water."  Taught 
by  dear  experience,  these  Indians  were 
neutral  during  the  war,  coming  to  and 
going  from  the  fort  at  will,  and  never, 
so  far  as  I  know,  betraying  either  side 
or  mixing  in  the  contest.  Of  the  two 
in  the  boat,  one  was  an  old  squaw  of 
some  consideration  in  the  tribe,  though 
partly  of  African  blood,  and  the  other, 
whom  we  subsequently  had  abundant 
opportunity  to  see  in  daylight,  a  pure 
Indian,  of  fair  complexion  and  noble 
figure,  and  apparently  about  eighteen. 
Her  face  was  pleasing,  or  at  least  digni- 
fied, but  of  studied  coldness  and  immo- 
bility. We  had  in  the  regiment  a  man 
who  was  formerly  a  slave,  and  had  es- 
caped to  the  Indians,  and  who  lived 
years  among  them,  though  never,  I  be- 
lieve, formally  adopted  into  the  tribe. 
He  was  a  splendid  rifle-shot,  as  indeed 
he  had  need  to  be,  and  on  the  startling 
phenomenon  being  brought  to  his  knowl- 
edge of  men  of  his  own  color  bearing 
arms,  he  had  left  the  tribe  and  enlisted 
in  the  regiment.  Through  him  the 
Lieutenant  had  learned  something  of 
the  history  of  the  girl,  and  it  was  at 
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his  suggestion,  and  as  a  measure  of 
safety  and  precaution  mainly,  that  be 
had  taken  the  squaws  into  the  boat, 
akeady  sufficiently  full.  The  girl  was 
the  posthumous  daughter  of  a  chief  of 
the  best  blood  and  greatest  considera- 
tion in  the  tribe.  Her  mother  never 
would  emigrate,  and  the  child  grew  up 
with  her,  inheriting  little  from  her 
father  except  his  good  name  and  a  full 
share  of  his  pride  and  spirit,  as  we 
subsequently  saw.  By  some  means  she 
became  attached  to  a  brave  a  number 
of  years  her  senior,  who  had  emigrated 
westward  with  the  rest  of  his  tribe, 
but  had  now  returned  over  many  weary 
miles  to  claim  his  bride.  Both  he  and 
she  had  been  about  Punta  Rasa  for  a 
number  of  days,  though  she  had  held 
no  intercourse  with  any,  save  to  pur- 
chase some  slight  articles  of  finery  from 
the  sutlers,  and  which  alone  betrayed 
the  heart  of  a  woman  beneath  her  mar- 
ble exterior.  Neither  her  intended  hus- 
band nor  the  old  squaw  who  accompa- 
nied her,  and  who  seemed  to  be  a  sort 
of  duenna,  were  above  the  blandish- 
ments of  whiskey;  but  not  a  drop 
would  the  girl  take.  The  old  squaw 
had  the  softest  voice  and  most  winning 
manner  of  any  old  woman  that  I  ever 
met.  Her  way  was  so  gentle,  yet  so 
seductive  and  artistic,  that  she  seldom 
or  never  failed  of  extorting  whiskey 
from  the  most  conscientious  or  rigid 
of  those  who  had  it.  The  doctor  had 
kindly  provided  me  w^ith  a  flask  of  his 
best  old  rye,  not  merely  as  a  measure 
of  precaution  against  exposure  to  the 
night-air,  but  for  any  of  the  crew  who 
might  need  it  after  their  severe  ex- 
ertion. This  the  aged  enchantress 
caught  sight  of,  and  in  a  voice  so  musi- 
cal that  I  could  not  resist,  she  at  length 
prevailed  upon  me  to  share  a  little  of  it 
with  her. 

Then  the  Lieutenant  and  myself  lay 
back  in  the  boat,  carefully  covering  the 
bowls  of  our  pipes  from  observation  on 
shore,  and  I  listened  while  he  related 
to  me  some  of  the  incidents  of  his  life. 
Strange,  eventful,  romantic  to  the  last 
degree,  was  the  history  of  this  stem 
democrat,  who,  all  liis  mature  life,  had 


battled  against  the  tyranny  and  op- 
pression of  crowned  heads  and  their 
agents.  Of  a  family  whose  antiquity 
stretched  back  in  unnumbered  genera- 
tions, through  the  proudest  blood  of 
Venice  to  the  patricians  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  and  related  to  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  families  in  Europe, 
he  and  his  father  before  him  were  re- 
publicans. Holding  at  an  early  age  a 
commission  in  the  Austrian  army,  he 
voluntarily  relinquished  it  to  fight  for 
his  country  under  Charles  Albert  Sub- 
sequently in  the  French  army,  then  a 
wanderer  in  many  lands,  the  friend  of 
Mazzini,  Orsini,  and  other  well-known 
republicans,  implicated  in  or  knowing 
of  many  dangerous  things,  trayersing 
Italy  upon  his  secret  missions,  impxis- 
oned  in  Cayenne  and  in  Africa;  but 
always  through  a  thousand  perils  true 
to  Freedom  as  he  understood  it,  he,  if 
any,  could  truly  say,  "  where  Liberty  is, 
there  is  my  Country."  Hour  after  hour 
thus  passed,  and  at  length  I  grew  weary 
of  listening.  Bolt  upright  before  me 
sat  the  young  girl,  never  changing  her 
position,  or  moving  a  muscle,  seeming- 
ly insensible  to  fatigue.  Once  the  bot- 
tle passed  to  the  crew,  who  still  pulled 
noiselessly  and  vigorously  up  the  river, 
and  was  offered  to  her  by  the  old  wom- 
an, who  did  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
it  by  her  example ;  but  it  was  declined 
without  a  word.  In  vain  the  squaw 
placed  the  bottle  to  the  girl's  lipe^ 
urging  and  apparently  expecting  her  to 
drink;  thinly  clad,  and  chilly  as  the 
night  was,  she  refused.  I  began  to  feel 
an  interest  in  this  strange  girl,  fiill  of 
life  and  vigor  and  passion  as  I  knew 
she  must  be,  and  yet  apparently  so  cold 
and  insensible.  A  princess,  every  indi 
of  her,  this  "nut-brown  maid,*'  I 
thought.  No  residence  near  king  or 
kaiser  could  improve  upon  the  dignity 
of  this  untaught  child  of  nature.  Fi- 
nally, lulled  by  the  steady,  monotononi 
strokes  of  the  oars,  I  fell  asleep.  Con- 
fused images  of  courts  and  palaces,  of 
dungeons  and  escapes,  of  Indians  and 
rebels,  suggested  by  the  conversation, 
passed  through  my  mind.  At  length  I 
seamed  to  be  in  Venice,  then  mistress 
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of  the  Beas,  and  tlie  most  magnificent 
city  of  tbe  Christian  world.    It  was  a 
gala-day  indeed,  for  on  that  day  the 
Emperor  of  the  East,  John  Palseologus, 
was  to  enter  the  city.    I  saw  the  gor- 
geous   procession    approach.      Vessels 
dressed  in  silk  and  gold  crowded  the 
grand    canal,  banners  flaunted,  music 
sounded,  the  lions  of  St.  Mark  and  the 
Roman   eagles   were    everywhere    dis- 
played.   High  upon  a  gilded  throne  sat 
the  successor  of  a  hundred  Constan- 
tines,  while  all  that  was  yenerable  in 
character  or  illustrious  in  rank  of  the 
Eastern  world — the  home  still  of  letters 
and  the  arts — followed  in  his  train ;  the 
despot  Demetrius,  patriarchs  and  pri- 
mates and   patricians  of  high  degree. 
Then  the  haughty  Doge  and  reverend 
senators,  chiefs  of  an  independent  state, 
bowed    low  in   homage   before   him; 
while  from  roof  and  balcony,  fVom  win- 
dow and  tower,  all  that  was  illustrious 
or  beautiful  in  Venice  applauded  the 
deed ;  for  was  not  the  Emperor  bound 
on  a  holy  mission,  and  about  to  con- 
summate the  union  of  the  churches  of 
the  East  and  West  ?    All,  did  I  say  ? 
Ko;   one  proud  girl,  daughter  of  the 
Doge,  betrothed  as  she  was  to  a  patri- 
cian of  the  empire,  shrunk   from  the 
degrading  spectacle ;  and  as  the  pageant 
puaed  away,  she  too  changed,  and  be- 
came an  Indian  maid,  unmoved  and 
soomful.      What    other    fancies,    half 
memory  half  dreams,  would  have  fol- 
lowed, I  know  not,  for  a  soft  voice  call- 
ing "  Whiskee  I " — the  only  word  of 
English  I  ever  heard  the  old  squaw  utter, 
though  doubtless  the  artAil  jade  knew 
nune—and  a  gentle  pull  at  my  coat, 
awakened   me.    During  my  sleep  she 
Bcemed  to  have  forgotten  her  usual  pru- 
<lence,  and  had  emptied  the  bottle,  and 
^  tiiough  needlessly,  was  calling  for 
Diore.    Alas,  poor  woman  I  she  could 
Wdly  have  known  of  the  waters  of  the 
Foontain  of  Youth,  to  quaff  so  eagerly 
of  80  poor  a  substitute ;  or  are  these 
&Tored  ones  in  this  too,  as  in  other 
joys,  who  may  taste  the  cup  denied  to 
many,  no  matter  how  athirst  ?    Let  us 
/lope  not.    Ah  me  I    I  very  much  fear 
the  worthy  Dr.  Heidegger  played  but  a 


scurvy  trick  upon  the  Widow  Wycherly 
and  her  two  Mends,  and  that  the  Foun- 
tain of  Youth  has  yet  to  be  sought  for 
through  this  weary  world,  to  be  found 
at  last  only  in  another. 

However  this  may  be,  our  old  friend 
the  squaw  began  to  grow  hilarious. 
She  insisted  on  pulling  an  oar,  which 
she  did  so  vigorously  as  to  make  the 
water  boil,  and  seriously  interfere  with 
the  regular  and  noiseless  stroke  of  the 
others ;  so  we  had  to  interfere,  and  for 
a  while  she  contented  herself  with  sing- 
ing, or  rather  humming,  a  low,  wild, 
and  monotonous  but  not  unmusical 
chant ;  for  nothing  could  be  unmusical 
from  her. 

At  length  the  stars  faded  in  the  misty 
night,  and  the  sky  began  to  flush  and 
crimson  with  the  dawn.  The  old 
squaw,  finding  nothing  better  to  do, 
amused  herself  with  removing  some  of 
the  outer  drapery  from  her  younger 
companion,  thereby  disclosing,  but  not 
immodestly,  something  of  the  queenly 
proportions  of  her  form ;  but,  as  before, 
our  princess  never  moved  a  muscle,  or 
condescended  to  notice  the  admiration 
with  which  we  could  not  help  regard 
her.  Finally  the  sun  threw  his  full  and 
level  beams  into  the  hazy  air,  lighting 
up  the  landscape,  and  making  a  cheer- 
ful picture  of  woods  and  waters.  We 
were  approaching  Fort  Myers.  We 
landed,  and  one  of  the  men  climbed  a 
tall  pine,  from  which  a  view  of  the  fort 
could  be  obtained.  It  was  a  weary  and 
diflScult  task,  but  little  rewarded  his 
scrutinizing  gaze.  No  rebel  flag  and 
no  signs  of  life  were  seen  about  the 
fort,  and  again  we  moved  on.  Half  an 
hour  brought  us  to  a  bend  in  the  river, 
from  which  the  fort  was  plainly  visible 
in  the  distance  to  the  naked  eye.  We 
had  intended,  without  exposing  our- 
selves, to  scrutinize  carefully  with  a 
glass  the  entire  vicinity ;  but  the  young 
girl  rose  on  her  seat,  and  standing  erect, 
intently  scanned  each  side  of  the  river 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  That 
will  do,  thought  I,  and  we  moved  for- 
ward, the  girl  still  standing,  her  tall, 
full  figure,  wrapped  gracefully  in  her 
robe,  being  clearly  marked  against  the 
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sky.  While  the  Lieutenant  searched 
the  field  with  the  glass,  I  kept  my  eye 
on  the  girl.  Her  countenance  was  still 
immobile,  and  her  eye,  though  fixed, 
betrayed  no  intelligence ;  when  sudden- 
ly a  momentary  flash,  perhaps  of  pleas- 
ure or  surprise,  which  even  she  could 
not  conceal,  animated  her  face  for  a 
moment.  "  Stop  rowing,"  said  I  to 
the  men,  and  made  a  hasty  movement 
towards  the  Lieutenant  for  the  glass. 
"I  see  it,"  said  he,  anticipating  me, 
**  there  is  certainly  some  one  moving, 
but  not  a  white  man,  I  think."  A  few 
more  strokes  of  the  oars  brought  into 
view  a  solitary  Lidian  standing  in  re- 
lief against  one  of  the  white-walled 
buildings,  and  apparently  the  only  ten- 
ant of  the  deserted  fort.  He  never 
would  allow  himself  to  be  used  as  a 
decoy,  and  we  knew  it.  Passively  he 
stood,  until  we  were  near  the  broken 
wharf,  when  he  turned  and  disappeared 
among  the  buildings.  I  was  disap- 
pointed, for  I  wished  to  witness  the 
interview  between  the  girl  and  her 
lover,  as  I  felt  it  must  be.  Our  guests 
left  us  at  the  landing,  the  old  squaw 
stumbling  and  crooning  up  the  wharf, 
and  the  girl  walking  with  a  slow 
though  stately  step,  and  neither  show- 
ing the  slightest  mark  of  gratitude  or 
farewell. 

Lookouts  were  stationed,  and  one 
with  a  powerful  glass  occupied  a  block- 
house which  formed  part  of  the  de- 
fences of  the  place,  and  the  rest  of  the 
men  dispersed  in  various  directions  in 
search  of  a  number  of  articles  for  which 
they  had  come,  and  which,  in  the  haste 
of  departure,  had  been  left  behind. 

Situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Caloosahatchie,  here  several  hundred 
yards  broad,  on  land  elevated  from  the 
river,  but  sloping  here  and  there  to  the 
water's  edge,  dotted  with  shade-trees 
which  in  places  hung  gracefully  over 
the  bank;  with  long,  low  buildings, 
and  cool  verandas,  and  gravelled  walks, 
and  pleasant  varieties  of  fruits  and 
flowers,  a  delicious  climate,  and  an 
abundance  of  fish  and  game.  Fort 
Myers  was  truly  a  charming  spot ;  and 
so  it  looked  to  me  that  pleasant  Spring 


morning,  as,  seated  on  one  of  the  block- 
houses, I  traced  the  river  winding 
through  the  landscape,  and  saw  the 
interminable  woods  spread  out  green 
before  me.  A  portion  of  my  regiment 
had  been  stationed  here  for  many 
months,  and  truly  their  experience  must 
have  been  a  pleasant  one.  Countless 
herds  of  cattle  roam  in  the  savannas 
of  Florida;  and  from  them  Lee's 
army  was  long  supplied,  after  the 
opening  of  thb  Mississippi  had  cut 
off  the  supplies  from  Texas.  Glorious 
were  the  raids  under  the  skilful  guid- 
ance of  the  loyal  Floridians;  just 
enough  of  excitement  and  peril  were 
there  in  hunting  these  animals,  wild 
almost  as  the  buffalo  of  the  Western 
prairies,  and  in  bringing  them  safely  in, 
in  spite  of  the  vengeful  pursuit  of  the 
enraged  Johnnies;  to  say  nothing  of 
such  other  ready  means  of  annoyance 
as  opportunity  offered  to  inflict.  The 
garrison  waxed  fat  on  the  spoOs  of  the 
land. 

There  is  always  something  interest- 
ing in  wandering  about  a  place  sudden- 
ly abandoned  by  its  inhabitants,  whether 
it  be  Pompeii  of  old,  or  more  modem 
places  which  the  fortunes  of  war  have 
caused  to  be  as  suddenly  depopulated. 
As  we  penetrate  into  places  sacred  to 
the  domestic  gods,  there  is  a  feeling 
half  of  naughtiness  that  we  are  seeing  ' 
sights  not  altogether  proper  to  be  seen ; 
that  we  are  spying  out  the  nakedness 
of  the  land  which  it  were  fitter  to 
have  left  uncovered,  and  yet  which  is 
not  altogether  unpleasant.  So  I  wan- 
dered through  the  various  buildings 
grouped  together  at  the  fort,  unmind- 
ful of  the  protecting  deities,  if  indeed 
there  were  any,  poking  into  this  place 
and  uncovering  that,  and  bringing  to 
light  many  familiar  articles  of  'use  or 
convenience  which,  in  the  haste  of  a 
sudden  evacuation,  had  been  left  be- 
hind. 

At  noon  the  Lieutenant  and  myself 
dined  pleasantly  in  a  little  arbor 
formed  on  the  roots  of  an  old  tree, 
which,  together  with  the  trunk,  bent 
as  if  with  age,  projected  far  over  the 
river.    The  branches  were  hung  with 
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mofls  gray  and  yenerable,  reaching  to 
the  water,  which  gave  it  such  a  strange, 
even  weird  appearance,  that  it  reminded 
me  almost  unpleasantly  of  an  aged 
woman,  her  reverend  locks  sweeping  in 
the  breeze. 

Shadows   already  began  to    darken 
among  the  trees,  when  we  thought  of 
departing.    The  sentinel  in  the  block- 
house was  about  to  be  removed,  and 
the  lookout  recalled  from  the  woods, 
when  the  man  himself  appeared  and 
reported  that  he  had  heard  a  sound  as 
of  the  neighing  of  horses ;  and  hardly 
were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth,  when 
the  sentinel  in  the  blockhouse,  a  very 
intelligent  and  prudent  man,  was  ob- 
served making  signals  to  attract  our 
attention.    We  immediately  went  up. 
Kid  saw  enough  to  convince  us  that 
the  rebels  were  upon  us.    For  a  con- 
fiderable  distance  around  the  fort  the 
wood  and  underbrush  had  been  cleared 
80  as  to  allow  full  sweep  for  artillery. 
This  space  they  could  not  cross  without 
exposing  themselves,  and  we  could  see 
a  considerable  group,  all  mounted,  and 
eiidently    clustered    for    consultation. 
These  Florida  rebels  had  a  strong  pas- 
rioft  for  riding  horses,  and  would  never 
go  afoot  if  they  could  help  it.    They 
endently  knew  our  strength,  and  cared 
,little  for    concealment.      Finally  they 
Woke  pp,  a  body  largely  exceeding  our 
«im  ricUng  directly  for  the  fort,  and  a 
flmaller  party  separating  from  the  rest 
moved  rapidly  to  the  left  down  the 
bink  of  the  river.    No  time  was  to  be 
lost    We  eould  have  held  the  block- 
hoQM  against  them  for  a  while,  but 
irithoTit  food  or  water,  and  having  no 
ipedal  object  to  gain,  it  would  be  folly. 
We  made  hastily  for  the  boat,  and  as 
we  approached,  I  saw  a  dark  object  in 
fte  gathering  gloom,  sitting  bolt  up- 
right on  one  of  the  seats.    Trapped  I 
was  my  first  thought,  as  the  blood 
nuhed  to  my  heart;  and  motioning 
lustily  to    the   men   to   be   quiet,  I 
glanced  over  the  number  to  see  that 
awe  were  missing.    All  were  present, 
iDd  fw  were  trapped.    That  one,  at  least, 
Aall  pay  the  penalty  for  his  impudence, 
tiionght  I,  and  drawing  my  revolver. 


rested  it  on  an  uptiimed  plank  for  a 
steady  aim ;  and  yet,  why  should  he  sit 
so  stupidly  still?  flashed  through  my 
mind  as  I  hesitated.  "  Pooh,"  said  the 
Lieutenant — and  he  laid  his  hand  on 
my  shoulder — "  It's  the  princess,  can't 
you  see?"  Of  course  I  could.  A 
dozen  bounds  brought  us  to  the  boat. 
"What  are  you  here  for?"  said  I,, 
angrily,  as  the  men  pushed  off.  Either 
she  could  not  or  would  not  understand 
me.  There  was  little  time  to  be  lost, 
and  we  could  hardly  throw  her  over- 
board. A  few  vigorous  strokes  sent  us 
quickly  into  the  stream,  and  long  be- 
fore the  disappointed  rebels  appeared 
upon  the  wharf,  we  were  out  of  gun- 
shot, and  heading  rapidly  for  Pimta 
Rasa.  "  Foiled  that  time,"  said  I  glee- 
fully, as  one  or  two  straggling  shots 
sent  through  the  darkness  in  our  sup- 
posed direction  whistled  wide  of  the 
mark,  and  I  even  looked  at  the  young 
Indian  with  less  of  wrath  than  I  had 
before  exhibited.  "  But  what  can  she 
want  in  the  boat  ?  Can  it  be  possible 
that  she  betrayed  us,  and  brought  the 
enemy  down  on  us  ?  "  and  my  anger  be- 
gan to  rekindle. 

"I'll  answer  for  her  with  my  life," 
said  the  Lieutenant  enthusiastically; 
"  besides,  why  should  she  come  with  us 
and  share  our  danger  if  she  were  guilty  ? 
Now,  I  won't  answer  for  that  old 
squaw,"  he  added,  with  less  gallantry ; 
"  she  may  have  betrayed  us." 

"  It  is  not  to  be  thought  of,"  said  I, 
decisively.  "  So  soft  a  voice  as  hers 
never  spoke  deceitfully."  But  I  was 
not  satisfied,  nevertheless,  and  looked 
round  fiercely  on  the  young  woman. 
"  If  I  were  in  command  of  the  boat,  I'd 
put  her  ashore.  Innocent  or  not,  the 
princess  should  tramp."  Whether  she 
understood  me  or  not,  I  cannot  say,  but 
at  that  moment  the  girl  rose  and  stood 
upon  the  seat;  with  head  erect  and 
hand  placed  to  her  ear,  as  if  to  catch 
the  faintest  sound,  she  peered  steadily 
into  the  darkness,  towards  the  shore  on 
our  left.  A  faint,  crackling  sound 
seemed  at  times  to  be  audible,  and  then 
died  entirely  away.  The  girl  raised  her 
arm,  pointed  in  the  direction   of  the 
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sound,  ,and  then,  without  a  word,  re- 
sumed her  seat,  as  erect,  immoyable,  and 
listless  as  before.  "  What  can  she 
mean  ?  **  said  we  both  in  a  breath.  The 
soimd  became  clearer.  "Boys,"  said 
the  Lieutenant  in  a  moment,  as  the 
thought  flashed  upon  him,  "  do  you 
hear  that  sound  f  Ifs  the  rebels  mak- 
ing for  the  point  below  us.  If  they 
reach  it  before  we  do,  there  will  be 
bloody  work  before  us.  Give  way  live- 
ly, it's  a  row  for  life."  And  give  way 
they  did,  for  we  all  saw  the  periL  A 
few  miles  below  us  was  a  point  running 
out  into  the  stream,  under  which  the 
channel  swept,  and  where  the  passage 
of  the  river  could,  in  daylight,  be  easily 
commanded.  By  the  shore  the  dis- 
tance was  further  than  by  the  river,  the 
trail  sometimes  approaching  the  bank, 
and  again  making  large  detours  to 
avoid  swamps  and  morasses  impassable 
for  horses.  This  was  in  our  favor,  be- 
sides the  darkness  of  the  night.  The 
men  knew  their  work,  and  settled  to  it 
splendidly ;  the  tough  ash  oars  spring- 
ing at  every  stroke,  and  the  barge,  none 
of  the  lightest,  almost  at  times  lifted 
from  the  water.  I  watched  them  ner- 
vously, their  broad  backs  bending  to 
the  very  seats,  yet  moving  perfectly  in 
time,  and  without  a  single  false  stroke. 
It  was  a  fearful  race — human  muscles 
against  horse-flesh ;  but  what  men  could 
do  to  win,  they  would.  Occasionally, 
as  time  passed,  we  could  hear  the  party 
on  shore  as  the  trail  led  them  to  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  even  at  times 
into  the  very  water,  and  then  we  would 
lose  the  sound  altogether.  Some  words 
from  an  old  German  ballad,  little  else 
of  which  I  remembered,  kept  running 
in  my  head : 

"  Tnunp,  tramp,  along  the  land  thoy  rode, 
Splafih,  splash,  along  the  sea.*' 

It  never  was  a  favorite  with  me,  being 
always  a  ghostly  thing  and  gloomy ; 
and  now  less  than  ever.  The  minutes 
passed  slowly  away.  Not  a  man  of  the 
crew  could  bear  a  cap  upon  his  woolly 
head,  and  though  not  a  word  was  spo- 
ken, I  knew  that  the  pace  was  killing. 
I  looked  at  the  one  in  front  of  me :  his 


teeth  were  clenched,  and  his  eyes  fixed 
and  rigid.  I  laid  my  hand,  upon  his 
arm,  and  the  muscles  were  knotted  and 
drawn  like  steel,  while  the  shirt  was 
dripping  with  perspiration.  What 
would  I  not  have  given  for  a  little  of 
the  whiskey  which  my  friend  of  the 
dulcet  voice  had  drunk  t  Thank  God,  it 
couldn^t  last  long.  At  length  a  long,  dark 
row  of  trees  began  to  be  dimly  visible 
against  the  sky.  "  Yonder  is  the  point," 
said  the  Lieutenajit,  "  cease  rowing  and 
draw  in  your  oars,"  he  added  in  a  whis- 
per ;  and  at  the  command  each  oar  was 
lifted  £rom  the  water  and  drawn  in  so 
that  the  handle  rested  against  the 
opposite  side  of  the  boat,  but  in  almost 
instantaneous  readiness  for  use.  With 
rapid  headway  and  in  almost  perfect 
stillness  we  neared  the  point,  where  all 
was  silent  as  the  grave,  keeping  as  near 
the  opposite  shore  as  the  depth  of  water 
would  allow.  We  had  already  reached 
it,  and  were  about  abreast,  when  with 
a  sudden  shock  the  boat  struck  a  snag 
or  stone,  and,  swinging  half-way  round 
with  the  current,  remained  fast;  we 
were  too  near  the  right  bank.  First  one 
oar  was  put  out,  and  then  another,  but 
we  did  not  move.  Two  of  the  men 
jumped  over  into  the  shallow  water, 
and  lifting  the  boat  clear  sprang  lightly 
back.  We  were  again  afloat,  but  dis- 
covered. WhirTy  whirr,  came  the  rifle-* 
balls  all  about  us,  with  a  sound  like 
tearing  cloth,  while  the  shore  lighted 
up  with  the  fire. 

"Who's  hit?"  said  the  Lieutenant 
hastily;  and  as  no  one  answered,  he 
added,  "  give  it  to  'em  boys,  and  then 
pull  for  your  lives."  The  answering 
fire  from  the  boat  was  a  little  ragged, 
but  given  with  a  will,  and  even  we 
joined  with  our  revolvers.  "It  was 
imprudent,"  said  he  a  moment  after,  as 
the  powerful  strokes  of  the  oars  drew 
us  gradually  out  of  fire,  "  but  I  couldn't 
resist  the  temptation  to  have  one  shot 
at  the  rascals.  Any  one  hit  ?  "  said  he 
again,  anxiously.  Several  balls  had 
been  heard  to  strike  the  boat  "My 
oar  is  splintered,"  said  one  of  the  men, 
"  and  a  sUver  driven  into  my  arm."  It 
was  a  flesh-wound,  however,  and  on 
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being  bound  up  with  a  handkerchief, 
gave  little  immediate  pain. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  princess 
now  ?  "  said  the  Lieutenant,  pointing  to 
the  girl,  who,  during  the  exciting  scene 
through  which  we  had  passed,  had  sat 
as  immoyable  as  a  statue. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  think  of  her," 
aaid  I,  musingly.  "  I  wonder  if  Indian 
nature  is  different  from  human  nature  t " 
and  sundry  hard  problems  in  regard  to 
that  mystery  ever  new — woman's  heart 
— gave  me  food  for  reflection. 

Pursuit  was  over,  and  we  knew  it, 
and  now  that  the  excitement  had  passed, 
the  men,  without  sleep  for  many  hours, 
pulled  languidly.    So  we  tied  up  to  the 
light  bank,  and  camped  for  the  remain- 
d^  of  the  night,  all  except  the  princess, 
who  preferred  to  rcign  mistress  of  the 
boat     It  was  daylight  when  I  awoke, 
ind  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  peer 
over  the  bank  to  see  if  she  was  still 
there ;  for  between  waking  and  dream- 
iDg,  I  had  come  to  have  an  odd  feeling 
b  regard  to  the  girl,  and  should  hardly 
have  been  surprised  if  she  had  turned 
out  to  have  a  few  drops  of  elfish  or 
mermaid  blood  in  her  veins,  if,  indeed, 
nch  mysterious  creatures  have  blood 
ttalL    Breakfast  being  prepared,  the 
lieatenant   placed    some    before   her, 
nhich,  rather  to  my  surprise,  she  ac- 
cepted; being  the  first  common-sense 
thing  I  had  seen  her  do.    I  have  been 
told  it  is  an  Indian  custom  never  to 
Rfuse  food  when  offered  them,  as  it  is 
aot  always  sure  when  they  may  again 
We  it    I  was  a  second  time  surprised, 
Iwwever,  to  see  her  reject,  with  the 
lightest  possible  motion  of  the  hand, 
4e  dainty  meerschaum  of  the  Lieuten- 
ttt,  which  with  Italian  grace  he  offered 
lier. 

The  old  squaw  would  not  have  done 
it  Neither  tobacco  nor  whiskey  I    De- 
pad  apon  it,  she's  more  mermaid  than 
Indian,  after  all,  thought  I.    We  now 
Bodced  that  the  girl  had  been  wound- 
ed, though  not  badly,  the  ball  cutting 
die  folds  of  a  blanket,  which  she  did 
not  have  with  her  when  she  went  up, 
nd  grazing  the  flesh.    >' She  doesn't 
sind  it,*^  said  the  Lieutenant  admiring- 


ly. "  Of  course  not,"  said  I,  "  she's  got 
no  feeling;  the  ball  might  have  gone 
through  her  heart,  and  she  would  never 
have  shown  it." 

As  we  were  about  embarking,  with 
much  surprise  I  thought  that  I  could 
hear  the  sound  of  a  drum  beaten  in  our 
immediate  vicinity.  "  Can  it  be  that 
we  are  pursued  again  ?  and  bow  strange 
that  they  should  beat  a  drum  I  "  The 
Lieutenant  smiled.  He  was  more  famil- 
iar with  the  country  than  I  was.  "  It's 
a  drum-fish,"  said  he.  And  yet  with 
startling  distinctness  it  was  repeated, 
though,  now  that  my  attention  was 
called  to  it,  apparently  from  the  depths 
of  the  river.  It's  the  mermaid's  reveille, 
thought  I,  and  almost  involuntarily  I 
glanced  at  the  princess,  half  expecting 
her  to  obey  the  mysterious  call,  which 
seemed  plainly  intended  for  her,  and 
plunge  beneath  the  water.  It  sounded 
for  sealed  ears,  however ;  there  she  sat 
unmoved  and  silent,  and  seemingly  in- 
different to  all  that  went  on  about  her. 
I  puffed  away  nervously  at  the  rejected 
pipe,  blowing  whifis  of  white  smoke 
out  into  the  air,  and  quite  covering  the 
head  of  the  girl  with  a  cloud.  "Do 
you  think,"  said  I  at  length,  "  that  she'd 
feel  it  if  I  were  to  thrust  a  pin  into 
her?" 

The  Lieutenant  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders with  a  truly  Italian  grimace. 
"  Chi  diavolo  Vawdibe  mai  credutof 
Of  course  she  would;"  and  I  saw  at 
once  how  hopeless  it  was  to  make  him 
understand  my  feelings  in  the  matter, 
even  if  I  did  not  realize  at  the  time 
how  foolish  they  were  in  themselves. 
So  I  took  an  oar  and  pulled  lustily  for 
an  hour. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  heard  a 
heavy  gun  in  the  direction  of  Punta 
Kasa,  and  while  we  listened  in  surprise, 
another  and  another,  but  at  regular 
intervals. 

"  Not  an  attack,  but  a  salute ;  what 
can  it  be  ?  " 

"  Richmond  is  taken,"  said  the  Lieu- 
tenant. 

"  It's  too  good  news  to  be  true,  and 
yet  I  hardly  know  what  else  it  can  be." 
The  prolonged  echoes  had  hardly  ceased 
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to  reverberate  from  wood  and  shore, 
when  we  came  in  sight  of  the  wharf. 
Both  oiir  own  yacht  and  the  sutler's 
schooner  were  gayly  dressed  in  their 
colors;  the  whole  camp  was  astir, 
drums  were  beating,  banners  flying, 
and  there  was  every  appearance  of  a 
gala-day.  Our  hopes  were  raised  by  the 
sight  of  a  group  of  naval  officers  on 
the  wharf;  and  they  were  confirmed  as 
we  landed.  Tlie  officers  had  just  come 
up  from  the  fleet.  Richmond  had  fall- 
en, and  the  back  of  the  rebellion  was 
broken.  Hurrah  1  hurrah  I  and  up 
went  our  caps  into  the  air.  "  But  who 
have  you  here  ?  "  said  one,  as  the  prin- 
cess, cold  and  dignified  as  a  statue,  stalk- 
ed up  the  wharf,  perfectly  unmoved  and 
self-possessed  in  the  general  excitement. 
Her  appearance  was  too  striking,  and 
even  noble,  not  to  attract  attention. 
"Hang  me  if  I  know,"  said  I;  "a 
queen  of  some  sort;  of  the  mermaids, 
perhaps." 

The  good  news  delighted  every  one, 
but  none  more  than  the  loyal  Floridians 
who  were  congregated  at  Punta  Rasa. 
For  us  of  Northern  birth  it  was  the  tri- 
umph of  the  nation,  and  a  glorious  re- 
ward for  long  years  of  weary  anxieties, 
watching,  and  sacrifice.  For  them  it 
was  all  this,  and  more.  It  meant,  poor 
souls,  as  they  then  saw  it,  a  return  to 
house  and  home,  if  indeed  there  were 
any  left ;  not  with  trembling  footsteps, 
watched  and  dogged  from  swamp  to 
swamp,  and  from  one  wretched  hiding- 
place  to  another,  but  in  the  open  day, 
and  with  honor.  It  removed  the  halter 
from  their  necks  and  the  stigma  from 
•  their  names.  Henceforth  loyalty  to  the 
country  was  no  longer  treason,  and 
rebels  no  longer  their  judges.  The  son 
could  look  the  father  in  the  eye,  and 
the  father  the  son,  and  know  that  they 
were  no  longer  despised,  even  if  they 
were  henceforth  to  be  feared.  It  was  a 
V        proud  satisfaction,  and  they  felt  it. 

A  ball  was  arranged  by  the  female 
part  of  the  community,  and  the  officers 
all  invited.  Great  were  the  prepara- 
tions made  for  the  occasion.  The  com- 
manding officer  kindly  consented  to 
the  use  of  the  Parker  House,  and  the 


doctor's  bottles  and  the  kegs  of  the 
commissary  were  imceremoniously  bun- 
dled out  under  canvas.  I  was  away 
during  the  afternoon,  and  did  not  re- 
turn until  night.  The  Parker  House 
was  a  blaze  of  glory.  Out  of  the  broad 
open  doorway  came  a  flood  of  li^t, 
brightening  the  wharf,  and  shining  iai 
out  on  the  river,  where  mast  and  rope 
were  distinctly  visible  in  the  unusoal 
illumination.  Merry  music  was  borne 
through  the  open  windows,  while  danc- 
ing shadows  on  the  wall  came  and  went 
in  the  flickering  light,  long  before  we 
reached  the  building.  Wonderful  was 
the  metamorphosis  as  we  entered.  The 
bare  and  dingy  walls  were  hung  with 
evergreens  and  festooned  with  flags. 
From  the  beams  overhead  depended 
glittering  chandeliers  of  burnished  bayo- 
nets, each  with  a  tallow-candle  inserted 
at  the  butt.  Stacks  of  glistening  mus- 
kets reflected  the  light,  and  a  number 
of  the  drum-corps  of  the  99th,  glorious 
in  their  brilliant  uniforms,  furnished 
acceptable  music  of  violin,  banjo,  and 
bones. 

Dancing  was  progressing  vigorously 
as  we  entered,  while  perspiring  belles 
and  sweltering  beaux  lined  the  sides  of 
the  room,  resting  from  their  labors,  or 
engaged  in  animated  conversation.  The 
ladies  were  gay  with  many  colors,  main- 
ly in  brilliant  calicoes  which — believe 
it  who  can — were  many  of  them  that 
morning  lying  unmade  in  the  sutler's 
schooner.  By  what  magic  they  had  in 
this  brief  space  been  transformed  hf 
needle  and  pin  and  button  into  pass- 
able robes  for  the  occasion,  the  light  of 
the  glittering  chandeliers  did  not  reveal, 
and  perhaps  it  were  hardly  prudent  to 
inquire. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  by  day-^ 
light,  and  to  a  fastidious  taste,  th€^ 
ladies  of  the  loyal  Floridians  mighflc 
seem  somewhat  obnoxious  to  critidsic^ 
on  the  score  of  habits  and  manner»— 
They  certainly  were  unsophisticated  anc= 
primitive  in  these  respects.  The  chiv** 
airy,  as  we  know,  did  not  Cleave  to  u^^ 
That  it  was  genUcl  to  be  a  rebel  carrie^^ 
off  more  thousands  than  the  doctrin^^ 
of  Calhoun  or  the  seductions  of  tb»>^ 
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persuasive  Yancey.    These  ladies  were 
loyal,  however,  and  to-night  they  were 
happy.     Yet  it  was  an  odd  collection. 
Tow-headed  urchins,  long  since   con- 
signed to  theoretical  slumbers,  peeped 
ftirtively  through  the  chinks,  or  gath- 
ered timidly  beyond  the  sentry  at  the 
open  door,  and  all  agog  at  the  unaccus- 
tomed splendor.    Heads  of  wool  and 
eyes  white  gleaming  in  the  light,  looked 
in  by  dozens   at  the    open  windows. 
Mothers,  unable  to  stay  away,  stood,  I 
hid  almost  said  danced,  with  their  in- 
fimts  in  their  arms.    Boys  and  gray- 
haired  men,  soldiers,  civilians,  and  sail- 
on,  all  joined  in  the  dance.    Near  me 
stood  a  man  of  dignifed  presence,  and 
of  mild    and  venerable    aspect.     His 
locks  were  white,  and  his  eye  blue  and 
gentle,  yet  undimmed.    A  large  nose 
ind  a  firm,  well-shut  mouth  gave  char- 
acter to  his  face.    He  was  a  gentleman 
from  northern    Georgia,  originally  of 
v«alth,  and  of  a  judicial  education  and 
position.    For  his  outspoken  loyalty  he 
hid  been  driven  from  county  to  county, 
ttd  from  State  to  State,  until  he  finally 
nadied  our  lines  at  Fort  Myers,  penni- 
kiB,  and,  of  a  large  family,  alone.     I 
^  not  say  there  was  no  exultation  in 
W*  eye  as  he  looked  upon  the  scene, 
.    thoogh  there  certainly  was  sadness,  yet 
wholly  unmixed  with  anger.    Strange, 
too,  before  him  danced  a  young  man, 
fithe,  active,  and  graceful  in  his  move- 
Bents   and    bearing.      Of   a    pleasing 
cwmtenance,  with  eyes  black  and  fear- 
i«8,  which  nothing  escaped  while  they 
orerflowed  with  merriment  and  joy,  he 
ftored  before  us  happy  and  light-heart- 
ed as  the  gayest.    Yet  that  young  man 
^i  a  few  weeks  before  was  one  of  a 
party  of  rebels  who  had  six  different 
^imes  hung  the  venerable  loyalist  from 
^  limb,  and  he  himself  had  climbed  the 
^  with  the  rope  in  his  hand.    Not  a 
•i*dow  betrayed  the  emotion  which  the 
^Id  man  felt.    Strangely  enough,  the 
handsome  rascal  bore  my  name  in  full, 
^aid  I  watched  him  with  the  keener 
^titerest.    If  he  had  a  soul  he  did  not 
■liow  it.    Did  his  own  neck  itch  for  the 
*^ilter,  or  did  his  conscience  misgive 
Vim  at  all,  as  he  saw  me  in  conversation 


with  the  man  he  had  wronged,  and 
knew  that  my  mission  was  to  bring 
such  as  h»  to  justice?  Several  times, 
as  if  by  accident,  he  met  my  earnest 
gaze  with  the  fhll  fair  look  of  inno- 
cence, and  turned  lightly  away.  What 
passes  in  his  mind  is  a  mystery.  Under 
that  careless  exterior  is  he  calculating 
how  many  bounds  will  take  him  to  the 
shore,  and  where  the  boats  are  lying 
this  dark  night ;  or  perchance  how  cold 
it  will  be  down  among  the  fishes,  drift- 
ing helplessly  with  a  bullet-hole  through 
one's  body  ?  Hardly  1  He'll  sleep  qui- 
etly to-night,  though  with  one  wary 
eye  open.  Peace  and  quiet  times  never 
produce  such  men  as  he.  They  are 
exotics  of  villany,  the  forced  and  dan- 
gerous productions  of  days  of  periL 

Under  the  chandeliers  a  dropping 
fire  of  melting  fat  would  have  been  the 
terror  of  other  ball-goers ;  here  it  had 
little  effect.  A  merry  laugh  and  a 
dexterous  movement  when  under  the 
chandeliers,  but  generally  ineffectual  to 
dodge  the  infliction,  was  all  the  notice 
it  excited.  Richmond  had  fallen,  and 
they  knew  it ;  and  a  few  drops  of  fat 
could  hardly  counterbalance  the  mo- 
mentous fact  to  them.  The  dancing 
was  different  from  any  thing  I  had  ever 
seen  before.  Rows  were  formed  as  in  a 
contra-dance,  but  there  the  resemblance 
ceased.  Each  couple  danced  violently 
and  ridiculously  upon  one  spot,  un- 
til apparently  exhausted,  when  they  ex- 
changed sides  and  recommenced,  as  if 
they  had  received  accessions  of  vigor. 
It  was  exercise  for  gymnasts.  One  or 
two  attempts  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  oflicers  present  to  introduce  more 
customary  modes  of  saltation  failed 
ignominiously,  and  they  withdrew  cha- 
grined. Refreshments  were  at  last 
served,  and  candor  compels  me  to  add, 
more  than  one  of  the  fair  belles  re- 
moved from  her  dimpled  cheek  a  capa- 
cious quid  of  tobacco,  from  which  she 
had  been  industriously  withdrawing  the 
juice,  in  total  unconsciousness  of  any 
violation  of  etiquette  or  propriety.  The 
hall  was  warm,  and  I  had  placed  my- 
self near  an  open  window  for  the  air, 
absorbed  in  the  novelty  of  the  occasion. 
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and  totally  forgetting  that  a  row  of 
glittering  bayonets,  surmounted  with 
fire,  was  thrust  into  the  wall  above  me, 
when  a  warm,  uncomfortable  feeling 
upon  my  right  shoulder  caused  me  to 
turn  my  head.  An  ambitious  shoulder- 
strap,  glittering  and  new,  with  which  I 
had  entered  the  hall,  had  disappeared, 
and  in  its  place  a  frosting,  still  wet  and 
warm  upon  the  top,  composed  of  the 
drippings  of  many  candles,  occupied 
its  place.  And  under  the  shoulder- 
strap  was  a  new  coat,  not  easDy  re- 
placed in  the  wilderness.  I  turned 
away  in  disgust. 

"  Will  you  come  and  see  the  princess 
married?"  said  the  Lieutenant,  as  he 
laid  his  hand  on  my  arm. 

"Married?"  said  I;  "will  Neptune 
be  there  ? " 

He  replied  with  provoking  and  literal 
exactness,  "No,  but  the  commanding 
oflBcer  of  the  post  will,  and  desires  your 
presence  with  his  compliments."  I  found 
him  in  his  tent  surrounded  with  papers, 
perplexed  and  almost  indignant.  A 
party  of  the  junior  officers  were  present, 
who  were  apparently  urging  him  to  do 
something  to  which  ho  was  disinclined. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  about  it  ?  "  said 
he,  as  I  entered.  "  These  young  gentle- 
men have  persuaded  that  confounded 
Indian  that  he  must  be  married  in 
Christian  fashion,  and  they  have  come 
to  me  to  do  it.  You  know  we  haven't 
any  chaplain." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  said  I,  im- 
pressively. "  We're  living  under  mar- 
tial law  here.  No  one  within  a  hundred 
miles  dares  dispute  your  authority,  bar- 
ring a  few  rebels,"  added  I,  as  the 
thought  of  last  night's  adventure  flashed 
through  my  mind ;  "  but  they  are  of  no 
account  now  Richmond  has  fallen,  and 
never  wore  recognized,  any  way.  You're 
not  merely  the  commander  of  the  troops, 
but  you  are  supreme  within  certain 
limits,  wherever  within  the  enemy's 
country  your  power  extends.  You  are 
the  Fountain  of  Honor,  you  are  the 
State,  you  are  the  Church."  "  Enough, 
enough,"  said  he,  waving  his  hand  in  a 
deprecating  manner;  and  the  officers 
disappeared  to  carry  the  information. 


"The  ceremony  shall  be  performed 
here,  and  you  shall  be  my  legal  guide 
and  principal  witness,"  said  he. 

"  It's  not  to  be  thought  of,"  said  I 
with  emphasis.  "I  know  that  young 
woman;  she's  the  daughter  of  one 
soldier,  and  about  to  become  the  wife 
of  another,  and  a  military  wedding  she 
must  have." 

"  A  military  wedding  1 "  said  he,  with 
perplexity ;  "  what's  that  ?  " 

"Leave  the  details  to  me — FIX  call 
you  when  you  are  wanted."  While  he 
turned  to  his  papers,  I  looked  up  the 
a^utant.  "Turn  out  your  best  com- 
pany," said  I,  "  and  give  me  a  detail  of 
musicians."  The  a^utant  looked  sur- 
prised, and  would  have  questioned  me. 
"  It's  all  right  and  according  to  orders. 
Richmond  has  fallen,  you  know." 

The  company  was  formed  and  in- 
spected, and  then  by  my  direction  bro- 
ken into  platoons— the  captain  having 
been  taken  into  confidence.  The  brid^ 
and  bridegroom  were  placed  between 
the  platoons.  Four  drummers  and  as 
many  fifers  headed  the  column,  which 
was  drawn  up  near  the  tent  of  the  com- 
manding officer,  and  awaiting  with 
shouldered  arms  for  his  coming.  I  took 
his  arm,  and  we  fell  in  behind  the  bride 
and  bridegroom.  The  word  of  com- 
mand was  given,  and  to  the  single  tap 
of  the  drum  we  moved  forward. 

"  What  nonsense  is  this  ? "  said  my 
friend,  almost  angrily. 

"  No  nonsense  at  all.  We  are  going 
to  the  military  wedding  of  the  princess.'^ 

What  would  have  happened  I  know 
not,  had  not  the  column  turned^  and 
promptly  ascended  the  broad,  slanting 
pathway  that  led  into  the  Parker 
House.  The  sentry  at  the  door  bad 
been  instructed,  and  without  a  word, 
with  steady  tramp  we  marched  into  the 
ball-room.  Halting  in  the  fVill  blaze 
of  the  light,  and  amid  the  astonished 
gazers,  the  first  platoon  was  faced 
about,  and  at  the  quick,  sharp  word  of 
command  the  butts  of  fourscore  muskets 
crashed  together  to  the  floor.  Turning 
to  the  commanding  officer,  I  informed 
him  that  we  awaited  his  good  pleasure. 
Astonished  beyond  measure  as  he  was, 
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he  came  gallantly  np  to  the  work. 
^  Do  they  understand  English  ? "  said 
he,  quietly. 

"We  have  an  interpreter,"  and  the 
soldier  who  had  once  belonged  to  the 
princess'  tribe  stood  forth. 

The  bridegroom,  a  powerfully  built 
man  of  more  than  twice  the  age  of  the 
bride,  showed  a  slight  shade  of  anxiety 
and  perplexity  on  his  face,  which  was 
marked  with  hard  lines  and  traces  of 
care.  "Wearing  moccasins  and  leggins 
fringed  with  hair,  perhaps  from  horrid 
scalps  which  he  himself  had  taken,  the 
upper  portion  of  his  body  was  covered 
with  a  red  shirt  and  a  private's  military 
coat  not  much  the  worse  for  wear,  and 
with  buttons  shining  for  the  occasion. 
Though  commonplace,  he  looked  well 
and  powerful.  Not  so  the  bride. 
Strings  of  pretty  white  shells  bound 
np  her  hair,  which  was  black  and 
abundant.  A  clean  new  blanket  was 
thrown  over  her  shoulders,  hanging 
nearly  to  her  feet,  yet  not  wholly  con- 
cealing a  sort  of  vest  or  bodice  curi- 
ously wrought  with  beads  or  small 
many-colored  shells.  A  petticoat  of 
buckskin  reaching  to  the  knee,  white 
stockings,  and  a  neat  substantial  boot — 
the  gift  of  the  admiring  sutler— -com- 
pleted the  most  of  her  attire,  which 
could  be  taken  in  with  a  glance.  Ear- 
rings, however,  she  wore,  and  finger- 
rings;  and  her  hands  and  feet  were 
smalL   ' 

In  a  few  simple  and  well-chosen 
words  were  explained  to  them  the  na- 
ture of  the  ceremony,  and  the  import- 
ance attached  to  it  by  the  whites.  I 
watched  the  bride  with  interest,  to  see 
if  on  this  sacred  occasion  any  signs  of 
gratified  pride  or  other  human  feeling 
would  be  visible.  Allusion  was  made 
to  the  long  and  painful  journey  from 
the  Far  West  which  the  bridegroom 
had  made  to  claim  his  bride,  and  they 
were  requested  to  join  hands.  As  they 
did  so,  she  looked  up  into  his  face  with 
•  momentary  expression  of  feeling,  so 
womanly  and  tender,  that  I  was  hardly 
prepared  to  believe  it.  In  an  instant, 
howeyer,  she  recovered  herself,  and  a 
k>okY  not  hard,  but  proud  and  cold — 
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her  usual  expression— took  its  place. 
She  w  human,  then,  thought  I.  Finally 
they  were  pronounced  man  and  wife ; 
and  with  loud  words  of  command, 
arms  were  presented,  drums  rattled, 
fifes  screamed,  and  the  ceremony  was 
over. 

"Is  this  farce  or  reality?"  said  I, 
.  half  unconsciously. 

"  As  they  follow  each  other  in  life," 
answered  the  Lieutenant  gayly.  "  You 
know  what  the  Corsican  said:  *From 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  is  but  a 
step.'" 

At  length  the  ball  broke  up,  and 

Lieutenant  de  and  myself   were 

slowly  moving  towards  his  quarters  in 
a  distant  part  of  the  encampment,  when 
two  strange  figures  passed  us,  making 
their  way  to  the  woods.  One  in  ad- 
vance, unburdened  with  fardels,  stepped 
firmly  out  with  light  and  sinewy  tread ; 
the  other  moved  slowly,  almost  stag- 
gering under  a  pack,  seemingly  a  load 
for  a  mule.  To  my  horror  I  recognized 
the  Indian  brave  and  his  new-made 
wife. 

"  And  this  is  what  my  princess  has 
come  to — to  be  a  slave  and  a  pack-horse 
for  that  man  I  " 

"  True  Indian  fashion  from  time  im- 
memorial, however,"  said  the  Lieu- 
tenant. 

And  if  she's  not  Indian,  she^s  not 
human,  thought  I.  Tired  as  we  were, 
we  felt  little  inclination  to  sleep,  and  I 
sat  puffing  a  cigar  restlessly  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  tent,  when  suddenly  a 
strange,  wild  cry,  now  sinking,  now 
rising,  plaintive  yet  powerful,  and  al- 
most defiant,  came  distinctly  from  the 
direcrion  of  the  woods.  It  almost 
stilled  the  beating  of  my  heart  to  hear 
it.  "No  owl  made  that  cry,"  said 
the  Lieutenant,  as  if  interpreting  my 
thoughts.  I  made  no  answer,  but 
puffed  away  gloomily.  Five  minutes 
after,  the  officer  of  the  day  rode  up, 
he  having  been  out  to  inspect  the  out- 
posts. 

"  What  cry  was  that  in  the  direction 
of  the  woods  a  few  minutes  ago  ?  " 

"  That  ? "  said  he,  laughing,  but  not 
cheerfully,  "  it  was  that  infernal  Indian. 
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chinery  and  organization?  Who  can 
predict  ?  One  thing  is  remarkable,  that 
with  all  their  conservatism  and  adora- 
tion of  the  Past,  they  do  accept  and 
adopt  readily  and  quickly  many  of  our 
ways ;  as  is  evidenced  by  their  applying 
our  systems  of  insurance,  of  telegraphs, 
of  army  organizations,  of  gunboats,  &c., 
&c, ;  all  of  which  are  now  being  rapidly 
adopted  there. 

Peking*  is  an  ancient  city,  whose 
date  we  cannot  fix.  It  was  the  residence 
of  Kublai-Khan  about  the  year  1264 ; 
and  in  the  year  1421  was  established  as 
Hie  capital  city  by  Yung  Lo,  third  em- 
peror of  the  Ming  dynasty,  and  has  re- 
mained BO  since  that  time. 

It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  alluvial 
plain,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  not  fSeu:  from  the ''  Great  Wall,'^ 
"which  still  stands.    The  city  is  enclosed 
by  a  wall,  fiiced  with  large  brick^  sixty 
to  flerenty  feet  in  height ;  and  is  thirty 
to  sixty  feet  wide  on  the  top.    From  this 
wall  you  look  down  upon  the  great  city 
—or  cities — its    houses,    temples,  and 
l^fy  gardens.    Along  the  wall  and  at 
iti  ingles  are  large  and  high  towers, 
which  are  used  for  barracks  for  the 
guards,  who  always   watch  over    the 
citj. 

It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  the 
Tkrtar,  or  Manchu,  the  other  the  Chi- 
nese city.     The  Tartar  city  has  three 
odosurea,  one  within  the  other,  the 
centre  of  all  being  the  Emperor's  city, 
--•ometimes    called  "The    Forbidden 
City  " — containing  the  imperial  palaces 
ind  their  surroundings.    Here  the  roofs 
in  covered  with  yellow  porcelain,  the 
color  of  royalty,  which  glitter  in  the 
ihining  sun.    Here  is  a  vast  assemblage 
of  palaces,  pavilions,  porticos,  devoted 
to  the  Emperor  and  the  ladies  and  at- 
tendants of  the  royal  household.    In  the 
centre  of  the  great  flower-garden,  in 
which  grow  a  variety  of  trees,  stands 
the  palace  of  the  Emperors.    The  prin- 
dpAl  gate  or  entrance  to  tliis  is  called 
the  gate  of  the  Midday  Sun,  for  through 
it  walks  forth  the  Emperor  himself. 
A  lew  words  as  to  the  present  Em- 

*  For  Pet,  north,  and  Zinff,  capital. 


peror  and  his  court :  the  Emperor  is  a 
boy  of  but  twelve  years,  son  of  the 
second  wife  of  the  former  Emperor; 
so  that  the  first  and  second  wives  Are 
now  Empress  dowagers,  and  equal  in 
rank  and  power.  They  are  in  a  sort 
regents,  having,  however,  but  little  ab- 
solute power.  The  Emi)eror  becomes 
of  age  at  sixteen,  when  he  assumes  the 
powers  of  royalty.  The  Emperor's 
name  is  Tsai-chun,  which  is  never 
employed  in  speaking  or  writing  of 
or  to  1dm.  The  style  of  his  reign  is 
Tung-Chih,  which  is  used  with  more 
reference  to  the  Calendar  than  to  the 
Emperor.  ■  During  life  he  is  only  called 
"The  Emperor."  At  his  death  a  spe- 
cial name  will  be  given  him,  by  which 
he  will  ever  be  spoken  of  ofiicially. 
The  name  Tung-Chih  means  "Union 
in  the  cause  of  law  and  order." 

It  is  often  supposed  that  an  Emperor 
is  absolute,  that  his  will  is  law,  that  his 
smile  opens  Paradise,  and  his  frown  is 
death.  But  this  seems  not  to  be  so,  not 
even  in  China.  If  the  Emperor  proposes 
to  issue  a  decree,  to  enact  a  law,  it  must 
l>e  written  out ;  then  it  is  to  bo  submit- 
ted to  a  secretary,  or  proper  legal  ad- 
viser, who,  familiar  with  the  laws  and 
usages  of  China,  pronounces  for  or 
against  it.  If  he  is  adverse,  it  may  be 
submitted  to  another  jurisconsult ;  but 
unless  the  proposed  decree  is  acceded  to 
by  another  tribunal  than  the  Emperor, 
it  does  not  become  a  law. 

At  the  head  of  the  cabinet  is  now 
Prince  Rung.  He  is  a  kind  of  prime 
minister,  and  really  represents  the  gov- 
ernment. Associated  with  him  are 
three  to  five,  who  form  a  sort  of  Cabi- 
net, and  who,  although  not  recognized 
by  any  Constitution,  are  the  real  ad- 
visers and  rulers  of  China.  The  Grand 
Secretariat,  however,  is  the  highest 
legal  official  body,  and  is  next  to  the 
Emperor.  It  is  a  body  of  six  mem- 
bers— three  of  whom  are  Tartars  and 
three  Chinese.  They  are,  or  were  lately, 
as  follows : 

Kwan-Wen    j 

Wo-Jin  >  Tartars,  or  Manchus. 

Jui-Chang      ; 
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Eea-Chen  ^ 

Tsang-Kuoh  Fan     >  Chinese. 
Lo-Ping  Chang       ; 

A  person  to  be  appointed  to  this  post  must 
bare  taken  the  bighest  literarj  degree  at  bis 
outset  in  life.  Tbe  members  of  tbe  Grand 
Secretariat,  as  sucb,  bare  little  immediate  in- 
fluence in  aflTairs.  Tbeir  cbief  duty  is  to  re- 
ceive all  imperial  decrees,  see  tbat  tbe  action 
taken  on  tbcm  is  in  accordance  witb  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  to  forward  them  to  tbeir  dcs- 
tiuation. 

Government  action  is  taken  either  on  the 
direct  action  of  the  Emperor  or  his  immediate 
advisors,  or  on  memorials  presented  by  the 
high  authorities  of  the  capital  or  provinces. 
In  ordinary  cases,  the  mode  of  procedure  is  as 
follows :  the  memorial  is  forwarded  through  a 
board  of  registration  to  the  oflSce  of  tbe  Grand 
Council,  where  it  is  used  and  suggestions  are 
made,  or  draft  of  a  decree  drawn  up  for  action 
thereon.  This  is  laid  before  the  throne,  and  if 
approved,  is  sent  to  the  Grand  Secretariat  to 
be  copied  and  despatched. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment is  a  body  of  men  who  may  be 
known  as  censors,  **  Imperial  remind- 
ers,*' "  Eyes  and  Ears  of  the  Emperor." 
Th<?y  visit  different  portions  of  the  Em- 
pire, either  openly  or  secretly,  to  ex- 
amine and  report.  They  may,  and  often 
do,  memorialize  the  government,  cen- 
suring its  own  acts  in  most  positive 
terms,  and  they  do  this  with  impunity. 

A  brief  extract  froni  Williams'  "  Mid- 
dle Kingdom  "  will  illustrate  two  things : 
first,  the  ftreedom  of  these  censors ;  and 
second,  the  fact  that  queens  are  prone  to 
extravagance : 

They  recommend,  therefore,  a  reduction  in 
the  disbursement!)  of  the  imperial  establish' 
ment.  Among  the  items  mentioned  by  these 
oriental  Joseph  Humes,  which  they  consider 
Uixtravagant,  are  a  lac  of  tacU  ♦  (loo.ooo)  for 
flowers  and  rouge  in  the  seraglio,  and  12<\rXN) 
in  salaries  for  waiting-boys:  two  lacs  were 
expended  on  the  gardens  of  Yueuniing,  and 
almost  half  a  million  of  taels  npon  the  parks 
of  Jeh-ho,  while  the  salaries  to  officers  and 
presents  to  women  at  Yuenming  were  over 
four  lacs. 

They  proposed  to  abolish  these  "  fool- 
ish expenditures."  Very  frank,  indeed  I 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  through 
all  its  history,  through  all  wars  and 
convulsions,  even  the  deposing  of  Em- 

*  A  tael  is  one  dollar  and  three  sevenths. 


perora,  and  the  changing  of  dynasties, 
the  laws  and  constitutions  of  China 
never  change.  They  remain— a  pater- 
nal despotism,  founded  upon  the  idea  of 
the  family,  of  which  the  Emperor  is 
head. 

Of  the  private  life  of  the  Emperor 
and  his  Queens  we  can  know  but  little, 
for  but  little  is  known  even  in  China. 
Besides  his  city  palaces,  he  has  bis  conn- 
try  palaces  among  the  hills  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles  ftx)m  the  city,  where, 
during  the  intense  heats  of  summer,  he 
seeks  the  delights  of  coolness  and  ver- 
dure. One  of  these  great  palaces  was 
rifled  and  burned  by  the  English  and 
French  troops  in  their  advance  upon 
Peking  in  1860.  It  was  described  as  a 
luxurious  and  delicious  retreat. 

The  Button  of  the  Mandarin  or  d^- 
nitary  all  have  heard  of,  but  so  far  I 
have  ^en  nothing  which  defines  it.  It 
is  a  symbol  of  rank  worn  on  the  top  of 
the  cap,  and  is  of  nine  varieties,  ex- 
pressing so  many  degrees  of  official  dis- 
tinction :  1.  the  plain  coral ;  3.  the  fig- 
ured coral ;  3.  the  blue-transparent ;  4. 
the  blue-dark ;  5.  the  white-transpar- 
ent; 6.  the  white-opako;  7.  the  plain 
gold ;  8.  the  figured  gold ;  9.  the  silver. 

To  Peking  are  gathered  the  taxes  of 
the  Empire,  many  of  which  are  i)aid  in 
kind,  BO  that  there  exist  within  the 
walls  vast  granaries  and  storehouses  for 
their  reception.  The  land  immediately 
surrounding  the  city  is  dry  and  unpro- 
ductive, and  it  demands  irrigation ;  so 
that  most  of  the  food  is  brought  from  a 
distance. 

Clustered  around  the  imperial  centre 
is  another  enclosure,  sometimes  called 
the  "  Flag  City,"  or  "  Imperial  City," 
where  live  the  various  princes  and  offi- 
cials and  their  attendants.  The  color  of 
the  roofs  here  is  green.  Gathered  about 
them,  too,  is  tbe  vast  army  of  the  na- 
tion, estimated  as  counting  in  Peking 
nigh  half  a  million  of  men. 

This  Tartar  city  is  separated  from  the 
Chinese  city  by  a  wall  and  gates,  and 
contains  a1>out  fifteen  square  i&ile& 
The  Chinese  city,  also  protected  by 
walls,  is  somewhat  smaller,  but  more 
populous. 
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These  Manchu-Chinesc,  now  in  our 
country,  are  large  and  fine-looking,  and 
are  said  to   be  fair   samples  of  this 
people.    The  complexion  is  very  light 
yellow ;  and  the  expression  of  the  faces 
most  intelligent.     The  mouth  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  ill-formed  feature.  Their 
manners  are  elegant,  and  they  are  said 
to  be  scholars  in  their  own  country. 
This  naturally  brings  us  to  the  most 
itriking  peculiarity  of  Chinese  govern- 
ment and  civilization.    It  is  this — that 
there  is  there  no  aristocracy,  no  feudal 
ejBtem,  as  in  Japan,  but  that  offices  of 
honor  and  trust  ^re  filled  throughout 
the  Empire  by  men  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  schools  of  the 
ootmtry,  and  have  passed  the  rigid  ex- 
amination prescribed.    "We  should  ad- 
mit that  this  is  a  superior  test  to  that 
of  birth  or  favoritism,  such  as  prevails 
in  most  Christian  lands.    Once  in  three 
years  the  students  gather  at  Peking 
from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  to  undergo 
acarefhl  and  thorough  examination  as 
to  their  claims  for  places  of  honor  or 
profit     At  the  last  examination  some 
IVHK)  students  were  examined,  and  as 
tlure  are  but  few  prizes,  we  may  ima- 
gine the  fearful  anxiety  which  may  have 
filed  their  minds.    Not  until  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  of  examination  does  any 
examiner  know  what  students  he  may 
IttTe  put  in  his  hands ;  thus  every  care 
is  taken  to  guard  against  improper  in- 
ioenoes.    In  a  great  hall  the  students 
.  are  asaembled.   In  it  are  some  ten  thou- 
Mnd  small  rooms  or  cells,  each  of  which 
ia  to  contain  one  student.     Here  for 
three  days  and  two  nights  he  remains, 
sqyplied  only  with  paper,  ink,  and  food, 
to  write  out  his  answers  to  the  questions 
proposed.    He  must  see  no  books  and 
xmut  have  speech  with  no  man.    Tlic 
enmiDation  lasts  for  nine  days,  and  but 
twice  in  that  time  is  the  student  allow- 
ed to  go  forth  from  the  hall.    Tlicn  all 
II  eadedj  and  in  due  time  the  themes 
are  pixmonnced  upon,  and  the  position 
of  each  man  becomes,  for  the  time,  es- 
tabfiahed.     Most  of  the  themes,  it  is 
Mid,  pertain  to  the  literature  of  the 
piBt,  and  to  the  topics  of  government. 
The  philosophy  of  the  sages,  as  ex- 


pressed in  the  "Four  Books,"  is  the 
word  of  wisdom  which  commends  itself 
now  to  the  Chinese  mind,  and  has  so 
commended  itself  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years.  It  is  no  subtle,  hidden, 
abstruse  mystery,  which  few  can  or  will 
understand  and  accept ;  but  is  so  sim- 
ple, so  true,  so  wise,  that  no  earnest 
and  true  spirit  fails  to  accept  it.  Briefly 
it  may  be  said  to  consist  of  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  life,  written  down  by  a 
good  and  wise  teacher;  rules  based 
upon  a  consciousness  of  right,  and  a 
heart  in  harmony  with  humanity.  The 
man  who  first  enunciated  this  philoso- 
phy of  life  to  the  Chinese  was  the  man 
wo  call  Confucius  (Kung-fU-tze),  bom 
661  B.  C,  died  479  B.  C.  He  was 
revered  in  his  own  lifetime  as  a  mse 
man;  he  is  so  reverenced  now— not  as  a 
god.  He  assumed  no  divine  jwwer,  pre- 
tended to  no  supernatural  light,  but 
said  to  men,  "  Stand  by  the  old  truths, 
the  old  virtues  which  have  been  from 
the  beginning;  accept  them,  follow 
them  I "  He  did  not  cry  "  go  forward," 
but  rather,  "  look  backward,  to  see  the 
divine  truths  which  God  made  plain  to 
our  ancestors,  and  which  he  has  indeed 
written  in  our  own  hearts." 

«  1|C  1|C  «  « 

Leaving  Confucius,  who  belongs  to 
the  past,  let  us  try  to  get  a  glimpse  into 
the  great  city  of  Peking  of  to-day. 

Broad  streets,  one  hundred  feet  wide, 
run  through  the  Chinese  city  at  right 
angles,  upon  which  are  the  great  shops 
where  the  principal  business  is  done. 
The  houses  are  of  but  one  story,  built  of 
gray  brick ;  and  often  plastered  and 
colored.  Awnings  and  booths  encroach 
upon  the  street,  and  much  space  is 
taken  up  by  piles  of  goods,  so  arranged 
as  to  attract  the  eyes  of  the  purchaser. 
Flags  and  streamers  make  all  gay ;  and 
tall  posts  and  perpendicular  signs  are 
covered  with  extravagant  praise  of  the 
goods  which  the  merchant  desires  to 
sell.  These  great  streets  are  thronge<l 
during  the  busy  hours  of  morning  and 
evening.  They  are  not  paved,  and  the 
side-streets  are  narrow  and  neglected. 
Clouds  of  dust  fill  the  air  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  year;  and  particularly  during 
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the  winter-months,  when  not  a  drop  of 
rain  falls  upon  the  light  alluvial  soil. 
Nor  are  the  streets  lighted;  for  after 
nightfall  few  persons  go  about. 

A  police,  armed  with  strong  whips, 
endeavors,  however,  to  preserve  order 
and  repress  thefts.  The  fat  of  sheep 
and  the  oil  of  seals  suffice  for  lamps. 
Fuel  is  brought  from  the  coal-mines 
thirty  or  forty  miles,  and  on  the  backs 
of  camels.  These  are  most  striking  and 
picturesque,  as  they  are  seen  in  long 
strings  of  a  hundred  or  more,  making 
their  way  across  the  broad  plain.  Car- 
riages like  ovifs  do  not  exist,  but  small 
covered  carts,  without  springs,  and 
drawn  by  mules,  are  to  be  hired  in  the 
streets,  as  are  also  sedan-chairs.  Com- 
paratively few  ladies  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  streets,  for  it  is  not  "  proper  "  for  a 
lady  to  be  going  about  alone.  The  food- 
shops  are,  as  everywhere,  most  numer- 
ous; but  the  shops  for  clothing  ma- 
terials are  most  elegant  and  spacious. 
The  materials  for  clothes  are  cottons, 
silk,  crape,  linen,  and  woollen.  But  the 
woollen  goods  are  mostly  of  Russian 
manufacture.  The  shopkeepers  are  men. 
Tailors  are  men,  and  they  also  make  the 
clothes  for  women— except  those  made 
at  home. 

Rice  and  tea  are  the  great  articles  of 
diet  here  as  in  all  China ;  but  beef,  mut- 
ton, pork,  and  chickens,  are  considerably 
used  ;  pork  being  the  principal  meat  of 
the  lower  classes. 

Unlike  our  cities,  Peking  is  rife  with 
rural  sounds ;  for  geese,  dueks,  chickens, 
pigs,  dogs,  cats,  and  many  kinds  of 
birds,  are  kept  alive  and  in  cages  for 
sale,  and  their  various  voices  add  con- 
siderably to  the  din  of  a  great  city. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  various 
avocations  carried  on  in  the  open  street. 
The  barber  twangs  his  tools,  and  pre- 
pares to  plat  the  tails,  shave  the  head, 
smooth  the  eyebrows,  «fec.,  &c. ;  a  cook 
under  his  broad  umbrella  fries  and 
stews  to  tickle  the  taste  of  some  hungry 
Chinaman ;  a  fortune-teller  is  ready  to 
tell  what  Tie  thinks  you  want  to  know  ; 
a  medical  man  is  not  al>ove  givircr  you 
a  dose  in  the  street  for  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar;  an  itinerant  bookseller  will  sup- 


ply you  with  the  "  Classk 
love-song  for  a  few  cash ; 
as  elsewhere,  wretched  beg 
wretched  trade,  and  so  w 
wretched  lives. 

A  very  considerable  mai 
trade  goes  on  in  lantern 
made  of  every  conceivabk 
price.  They  are  often  < 
silk,  and  three  or  four  feet 
sitely  painted,  and  sometin 
ed  with  movable  figures, 
range  from  two  hundred 
to  a  few  cents.  They  are  < 
streets,  and  they  are  hung 
of  houses.  About  the  op 
New  Year  (Febniary  or 
held  a  "Feast  of  Lanten 
one  of  the  gayest  and  mos 
their  festivals. 

It  must  be  known  that 
population  of  a  million  ai 
human  beings  live  upon 
the  Emperor.  The  soil  ar 
is  a  deep  alluvial  loam,  v 
itself,  but  owing  to  the  sea 
much  irrigation  is  require 
the  drawbacks  of  climate,  i 
vegetables  of  all  kinds  arc 
great  abundance  all  round 
farmers  raise  thirty  bushel 
the  acre,  and  other  grain  ii 
such  as  barley,  millet,  i 
wheat,  &c. ;  but  a  large  ] 
the  food  comes  from  a  di 
ther  is  there  any  commerce 
any  but  small  manufacture 
and  the  goods  nre  ])rough1 
more  productive  parts  ol 
they  arc  paid  for  by  the  pr 
taxes  which  centre  liore. 

It   is   impossi!>le   that 
not  at  times  be  great  sufl 
the  i)oor  and  degraded  ; 
and  cold  winter,  it  is  no 
that  men  perish  of  want,  j 
then  the  body  of  one  who 
thus  miserably  may  hv  seei 
street.      The   Govenmicnt 
alleviate  this  sulfering  by  1 
food  and   clothing ;    but 
that  oj)ium  and    samshoo 
rum)  vitiate  these  people 
that  the  recipients  of  Go^ 
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do  exchange  their  comforts  for  the 
deliriain  of  intoxication,  and  thus  per- 
ish. I  haye  been  curions  to  know  how 
far  opium — which  has  been  forced  upon 
these  people  by  English  commerce — is 
used  in  Peking,  and  find  the  estimate 
of  some  members  of  the  Embassy  puts 
it  at  one  third  of  the  population.  There 
•  arc  about  one  hundred  opium-shops  in 
the  whole  city  where  a  smoke  can  be 
had;  but  its  more  common  use  is  at 
home,  and  in  small  quantities.  Few, 
they  say,  use  it  to  excess;  but  in  all 
cases  it  is  pernicious,  and  the  habit 
once  formed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
resist  it.  Intoxicating  drinks  arc  made 
from  millet  and  from  rice;  but  Mr. 
Secretary  Brown  states  that  in  the 
whole  period  of  his  stay  in  Peking,  he 
does  not  recall  a  drunken  man  in  the 
rtreets ;  and  that  brawling  and  fighting 
in  never  witnessed.  Tobacco,  too,  is 
BDoked  as  with  us. 

I  would  like  to  impress  it  upon  our 
people,  men  and  women  too,  that  in 
China,  Vhere  one  may  suppose  they 
know  something  about  tea,  they  drink 
TXttry  weak — a  mereinAision  sometimes 
Hide  in  the  cup ;  so  that  tfuiy  diink  the 
ipiit  or  soul  of  the  plant,  we  the  dross, 
or  coarser  part. 

Asking  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of 
the  embassy  about  the  most  thriving 
oecapations  of  Peking,  I  was  told  that 
piwnbroking  and  banking  were  among 
them.  Pawnbrokers  arc  rich  men  ; — 
that  does  not  seem  to  indicate  a  good 
lUte  of  society,  but  the  reverse.  Bank- 
n  may  and  do  issue  paper-money, 
^ych  is  in  common  use,  redeemable, 
of  coarse,  in  coin  or  silver.  "  Cash," 
thehrasB-coin  of  China,  is  used  in  small 
taflictiona,  and  Mexican  doUars  are 
I  *ho  acceptable;  though  most  of  the 
i>Inf  is  used  in  blocks  not  coined,  and 
pKi  by  weight. 

A.  large  part  of  the  people— more 
thia  half,  my  informant  thinks — live  in 
Mr  own  houses;  but  houses  may  be 
^ind.  The  rental  of  an  ordinary  good 
^onie  is  thirty  to  forty  dollars  a  year ; 
Migh  some  few  are  worth,  perhaps, 
fcnr  or  five  hundred.  The  pay  of  the 
conunon  laboring  man  is  thirty  or  forty 


cents  a  day,  and  the  wages  of  a  good 
cook,  man  or  woman,  is  some  fl3  a- 
year.  This  is  not  very  luxurious ;  and 
as  the  wages  of  a  good  cook  in  San 
Francisco  is  some  $300  a-year,  we  need 
not  wonder  if  California  soon  swarms 
with  enterprising  Chinese,  who  in  a  year 
or  so  will  return  millionaires.  But  will 
they  be  better  or  happier  then  than  now  r 

Dress,  that  most  interesting  matter, 
seems  not  to  be  regulated  by  law,  but 
rather  by  custom.  Silk  is  a  favorite 
wear  for  men  as  well  as  for  women : 
and  the  fashion  of  garments  change-'^ 
but  little  from  year  to  year.  The  sleeve 
may  be  wider  or  narrower,  the  skirt 
longer  or  shorter,  but  the  violent  trans- 
formations invented  in  Paris,  do  not  pre- 
vail in  Peking.  There  is  no  Palais 
Royal  in  that  city,  and  women  do  not 
astonish  the  world  with  clothes  in  their 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  as  they  do  in  Paris 
Silk,  that  most  beautifVil  of  fabrics,  is 
an  invention  of  the  Chinese,  and  from 
them  has  spread  over  the  world,  until 
now  Prance  rivals  and  excels  them  in 
its  production. 

There  are  many  bookshops  in  Pe- 
king, and  many  ]x>oks  are  sold,  mostly 
the  "  Classics  "  of  their  sages,  of  course ; 
but  books  of  poetry  and  novels  also  arc 
much  sold  and  read.  One  of  the  Em- 
bassy gave  me  these  three  names  as 
their  most  distinguished  poets — ^Li-Puh, 
Too-Foo,  Wang- Wee ;  and  when  I  ask- 
ed if  they  wrote  of  love,  he  shook  his 
head:  '*No,"  he  said,  "poems  about 
love  are  not  written  or  read  by  good 
people,  only  by  the  bad."  I  gathered 
that  these  poets  wrote  of  the  moral 
sentiments,  and  of  rural  scenes.  No 
newspapers  exist,  and  the  Peking  Ga- 
zette is  only  printed  to  give  forth  the 
decrees  of  the  Emperor  and  the  news 
of  the  government.  But  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  men  arc  able  to  read  and 
write,  and  schools  are  very  common, 
though  they  seem  not  to  l>o  a  govern- 
mental system.  Of  tlie  thousands  of 
unsuccessflil  students,  many  take  to 
teaching  as  a  protession.  A  school- 
room may  be  under  a  shed  or  an  awn- 
ing, and  all  the  Aimiture  needed  is  a 
bench  and  desk  for  the  scholar  and  a 
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seat  for  tho  master;  a  good  bamboo 
stick  or  whip  is  indispensable.  In  one 
coiner  of  this  most  primitive  school- 
house  will  be  found  a  tablet  dedicated 
to  Confucius  and  the  god  of  letters. 
The  ordinary  pay  is  half  a  dollar  to  a 
dollar  a-month  for  each  scholar,  though 
in  some  of  the  more  select  schools  it  is 
of  course  higher.  The  ''  Book  of  Rites  " 
contains  elaborate  and  full  directions 
for  bringing  up  and  educating  children, 
and  great  pains  seems  to  be  given  to 
these.  Nurses  and  governesses  must  be 
'*  mild,  affectionate,  cheerful,  kind,  dig- 
nified, reserved,  and  careful  in  their 
conversation.*'  It  is  quite  clear  that  the 
kind  of  nurses  we  intrust  our  children 
to  would  not  do  in  Peking.  Children 
must  attend  careftiUy  to  good  manners ; 
they  must  be  attentive,  kind,  and  re- 
spectful to  their  parents  and  relatives, 
and,  indeed,  to  all  they  come  in  contact 
with ;  must  be  careful  of  their  persons 
and  clothes,  and  must  reverence  Con- 
fticius  and  the  higher  powers.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  many  of  our  children 
would  not  be  acceptable  in  China.  The 
great  end  of  education  among  the  an- 
cient Chinese — and  it  is  much  so  to-day 
— was  not  to  fill  the  head, "  but  to  disci- 
pline the  heart  and  purify  the  affec- 
tions.'' Our  plan  is  rather  the  reverse 
of  this.  While,  therefore,  we  have  worse 
manners,  and  ruder  natures,  we  know 
more,  and  dare  more,  and  do  more ;  and 
so  we  shall  master  the  Chinese  as  we 
have  the  brown-skinned  races  of  Ameri- 
ca,— ^whether  for  their  good  or  our  own, 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Much  nonsense  and  many  lies  have 
been  written  about  the  Chinese,  among 
them  one  that  their  etiquette  in  most 
elaborate  and  absurd ;  that  the  smallest 
thing  cannot  be  done  without  bowings 
and  backings  and  ridiculous  genuflex- 
ions. The  truth  is,  that  the  Chinese  are 
a  well-bred  and  sensible  people,  and 
behave  as  such ;  that  the  manners  of  a 
Chinese  gentleman  are  much  like  those 
of  a  well-bred  man  any  and  every- 
where. He  is  courteous  and  deferential, 
of  course ;  and  much  more  genend  is  this 
kind  of  man  in  Peking,  it  is  said,  than 
in  New  York, — ^more^s  the  pity.    A  few 


other  fables  of  this  sort  may  be  disposed 
of  here.  ''  Rats,"  we  have  from  child- 
hood read,  "  are  an  article  of  food  in 
China ; "  they  arc  so  in  cases  of  distress 
and  starvation,  not  otherwise.  *"*•  Female 
children  are  commonly  put  to  death.'' 
This  is  not  true  anywhere,  as  a  rule; 
and  if  true  at  all,  it  is  only  in  some 
out-of-the-way  and  benighted  district 
*^  Worshipping  idols  prevails  in  China." 
This  is  denied  by  the  Chinese ;  they  say 
the  idol  or  image  is  only  a  reminder  of 
the  God  or  Spirit,  just  as  our  cross  is  a 
memorial  of  the  Saviour;  in  that  way 
and  in  no  other.  No  one  believes  the 
image  is  a  god,  or  can  do  any  work  of  a 
god.  So  much  for  these  libels,  or  trav- 
ellers' stories, which  no  fair-minded  trav- 
ellers now  credit. 

How  do  they  marry  in  China  ?  and 
what  is  the  position  of  woman  ?  These 
vital  and  interesting  questions  are  an- 
swered in  this  way :  Matches  are  made 
by  the  parents  of  the  parties,  not  by  the 
parties  themselves.  *^  Making  love,"  as 
we  call  it,  therefore,  is  not  a  fine  art  in 
Peking.  Children  are  sometimes  be- 
trothed at  a  very  early  age.  There  are 
cases  where  brokers  or  go-betweens  are 
made  use  of,  and  marriage  is  the  result. 
The  rule  is  oqc  wife;  and  she  is  the 
legal  wife  and  presides  over  the  house- 
hold. But  other  wi?es  are  permitted, 
which  may  be  termed  illegal  or  left- 
handed;  these  rarely  exceed  one  in 
number,  but  sometimes  are  two  or 
three.  It  is  not  highly  reputable,  and 
is  excused  when  the  first  wife  proves 
barren.  The  great  desire  of  every  Chi- 
nese is  to  have  children  to  sweep  his 
grave  and  venerate  his  memory.  The 
children  of  the  second  wives,  however, 
are  legal,  and  have  precisely  the  same 
rights  as  those  of  the  firet.  These 
second  wives  are  sometimes  bought  for 
money,  and  are  sometimes  taken  out ' 
of  the  public  houses  of  courtesans; 
when  their  beauty  or  charms  have  faa- 
cinated  a  man.  The  sons  who  marry 
bring  the  wives  to  the  fathcr-s  house, 
where  they  have  their  own  rooms,  but 
make  one  household.  It  is  understood 
that  women  do  not  quarrel  in  Peking, 
but  the  fact  needs  verification.     Most 
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women  do  not  read,  nor  is  promiscuous 
visiting  allowed.    They  go  out  attend- 
ed by  their  sons,  or  by  some  male  rela- 
Hwe.    Nor  do  they  go  to  the  theatres 
with  their  husbands ;  but  they  may  and 
do  have  special  entertainments.     Ao- 
oomplishments,  such  as    dancing  and 
sin^g,  being  some  of  the  arts  of  pub- 
lic women,  it  is  not  reputable  for  ladies 
to  do  these  things.  They  use  white  and 
rod  paint  on  their  faces  freely,  which 
does  not  improTe  them  in  the  eyes  of 
Europeans.    These  women  are  said  to 
be  amiable,  cheerful,  and  industrious ; 
rach  virtues  their  education  requires, 
ind  such  their  habits  of  life  seem  to 
produce.    These  virtues,  it  is  expected, 
we  shall  receive  in  large  measure,  in 
Tetom  for  sewing-machines,  india-rub- 
ber shoes,  and  lucifer  matches. 

Small  feet  are  still  the  fashion  to 
lome  extent  among  the  old  Chinese  of 
tbe  apper  classes ;  but  not  at  all  among 
tbe  Manchus,  who  are  really  the  high- 
Mtnce.  There  is  a  distinction  between 
the  two  races,  but  they  are  gradually 
becoming  merged  into  one,  and  may  be 
eipected  to  lose  their  identity,  now  that 
the  outside  flood  is  to  flow  in  upon 
them.  Some  book-education  is  pro- 
Tided  for  women,  and  books  are  pre- 
pired  for  their  use,  but  in  the  words  of 
Ltn-Chau,  one  of  their  leading  writers, 
''Hie  education  of  a  woman  and  that 
of  t  man  are  very  dissimilar,**  &c. 
.  Woman^s  influence  is  according  to  her 
■ujiil  character.  "First,  concerning 
obedience  to  her  husband  and  to  his 
I  puents.  If  unmarried,  she  has  duties 
f  towards  her  parents,  and  to  the  wives 
of  her  elder  brothers ;  if  a  principal 
vife,  a  woman  must  have  no  jealous 
-fedmgs ;  if  in  straitened  circumstances, 
,  ^  must  be  contented  with  her  lot ;  if 
rich  and  honorable,  she  must  avoid 
i  oitiiTaganca  and  haughtiness.  Theae 
I  tflidi  her  in  times  of  trouble  how  to 
Maintain  her  parity,  how  to  give  im- 
portance to  right  principles,  how  to 
obterre  widowhood,  and  how  to  avenge 
the  murder  of  a  relative.  Is  she  a 
nofher, let  her  teach  her  children;  is 
ihe  a  stepmother,  let  her  love  and 
cherish  her  husbuid's  children ;  is  her 


rank  in  life  high,  let  her  be  condescend- 
ing to  her  inferiors ;  let  her  wholly  dis- 
card all  sorcerers,  superstitious  nuns, 
and  witches ;  in  a  word,  let  her  adhere 
to  propriety,  and  avoid  vice.'' 

"  Rearing  the  silk- worm  and  working 
cloth  are  the  most  important  of  the 
employments  of  a  female;  preparing 
and  serving  up  the  food  for  the  house- 
hold, and  setting  in  order  the  sacrifices 
follow  next,  each  of  which  must  be 
attended  to;  after  them  study  and 
learning  can  fill  up  the  time.** 

All  of  this,  it  is  expected,  will  be 
changed  w^ith  the  introduction  of  occi- 
dental civilization,  &c.,  &c.  We  read, 
"  When  the  glorious  sun  of  modem  civ- 
ilization, the  full  effulgence  of  knowl- 
edge, the  benignant  infiuenccs  of  ma- 
chinery, shair  penetrate  China,  then  its 
darkness  shall  vanisli,  and  peace  and 
love  shall  abound.*'  We  read  such 
things  as  this,  and  it  is  even  said  there 
are  some  who  believe  them.  Is  it  pos- 
sible ? 

Asking  one  of  the  embassy  if  he 
thought  our  ladies  handsome,  he  re- 
plied, "  Yes,  very  handsome ;  some  of 
them  look  like  Chinese  ladies.*'  Tliese, 
I  judged,  he  considered  the  ])cauties. 
Will  our  ladies  take  this  as  a  compli- 
ment to  themselves  ?  While  the  wom- 
en of  Peking  are  in  no  sense  slaves  or 
degraded  into  mere  servants  of  man, 
they  live  comparatively  secluded  lives, 
and  are  not  expected  to,  nor  do  they, 
sail  out  into  the  open  sea  of  life.  It  is 
asserted,  however,  that  there  is  loss 
dyspepsia  in  Peking  than  in  New  York, 
and  less  wretchedness.  Conjugal  infi- 
delity is  rare ;  for  even  if  there  were  a 
will,  there  is  no  opportunity. 

Vice  and  crime  exist  in  Peking  as 
with  us ;  perhaps  not  more,  though  in 
the  rural  districts,  if  we  can  believe 
travellers,  there  is  more  outright  rob- 
bery. The  great  vice  of  the  people  of 
Peking  is  the  use  of  opium,  which 
commerce  introduced  and  English  guns 
compelled  them  to  accept,  against  the 
decrees  of  the  Emperor.  It  vitiates 
character  and  undermines  Jife.  We 
have  no  means  of  knowing  whether 
its  use  is  or  is  not  on  the  increase ; 
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bat  it  is  certain  that  all  good  ChineBe 
deprecate  it  as  an  unmixed  evil  and 
pray  for  its  extinction.  But  "free 
trade  ^'  demands  that  it  shall  be  con- 
venient to  the  consumer,  and  free  trade 
is  with  some  a  kind  of  religion.  Theft 
or  robbery  is  the  most  common  crime, 
and,  except  in  extreme  cases,  is  punish- 
ed by  whipping.  Death  is  the  punish- 
ment of  murder,  robbing  graves,  rob- 
bing the  Emperor,  &c.  It  is  of  three 
kinds:  first,  and  most  ignominious,  is 
^^the  cutting  in  ten  thousand  pieces,^' 
or  hacking  to  pieces  slowly ;  second,  is 
decapitation  with  the  sword ;  and  third, 
is  strangulation.  In  Peking  this  takes 
place  in  the  broad  street  of  the  Chinese 
city,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple ;  and  in  the  autumn,  when  there  is  a 
kind  of  jail-delivery,  a  largo  number 
suffer.  Mr.  Secretary  Brown  states,  that 
he  saw  some  fifteen  suffer  the  two  last 
punishments,  the  first  being  very  rare. 
The  executioners,  who  arc  a  part  of  the 
machinery  of  justice,  and  are  not  dis- 
reputable, were  talking  freely  with 
those  near  them.  A  vast  concourse  of 
orderly,  grave  people  filled  the  street ; 
there  was  no  shouting,  no  pushing,  no 
oaths,  no  drunkenness.  It  was  a  sad, 
serious,  dreadful  time.  Most  of  the 
condemned,  either  from  long  confine- 
ment or  from  being  drugged  or  drunk- 
en, seemed  but  half  conscious  of  their 
doom.  Those  to  be  decapitated  bowed 
their  heads,  when  a  single  blow  of  a 
sharp  sword  ended  their  lives.  The 
strangulation  was  performed  by  a  small 
cord  being  placed  around  the  neck, 
which  with  a  quick  twist  with  a  wood- 
en stick  ended  them.  It  was  not  a  sight 
to  witness  twice. 

The  justices  or  magistrates  act  hs  ex- 
aminers as  well  as  judges.  Lawyers 
have  not  been  invented  by  the  Chinese 
mind.  The  magistrates  are  assisted  by 
secretaries — a  kind  of  notary — who  from 
long  study  and  experience  are  versed  in 
the  laws  and  usages,  and  who  can  give 
any  information  needed.  The  magis- 
trate hears  both  sides,  he  questions,  he 
decides ;  a^d  it  is  said  that  much  bri- 
bery is  practised,  and  but  little  justice 
got.    We  can  believe  it,  for  even  with 


us,  who  have  white  skins  and 
free  pre^  it  is  thought  to  pre 
some  extent. 

A  few  words  upon  the  religion 
vast  people— which  we  prop 
change — may  well  end  this  briel 
The  ancient  religion  of  the  natioi 
to  have  been  an  adoration  of  the 
of  nature,  and  it  would  seem  t 
been  one  inspired  by  a  spirit  < 
rather  than  of  slavish  fear.  But  i 
life  had  died  out,  when  Confuc 
peared  to  revive  and  prolong  it 
fudanism  may  now  be  called  tl 
religion,  that  most  practised 
emperors  and  the  higher  classes 
a  kind  of  mild  rationalism,  and 
aggressive.  Ko  missionary  of 
cianism  has  ever  appeared,  so  1 
know,  in  America,  proposing  to  < 
us  to  that  faith. 

The  reverence  or  worship  of  ar 
can  hardly  be  called  a  religion, 
it  is  like  one  in  that  it  is  ol>servc 
certain  rites.  Tablets  in  honor 
dead  are  set  up  in  every  house 
sort  of  family  altar;  and  at 
times  fiowcrs  are  offered  and 
money  is  burned  at  these  shrinei 
graves  of  the  departed  are  also 
and  are  carefully  kept.  Tlicse 
are  everywhere,  all  over  China, 
middle  of  fields,  and  by  the  hi] 
and  byways.  "  China  is  a  great 
yard,"  said  Secretary  Brown.  >i 
you  bum  paper-money  ?  I  asked 
Fung.  "  We  believe  in  another 
a  kind  of  Hades,  where  our  frien 
are ;  and  we  believe  they  want 
there  as  we  do  here,  and  so  we  1 
and  it  ascends  in  smoke.*^  This 
is  not  the  actual  money  of  trade 
is  prepared  and  sold  for  this  t 
purpose. 

Two  other  sects  prevail  in  1 
that  of  Taou  and  that  of  Buddha 

The  religion  of  Taou  (su])reme 
dates  from  Lao-tze^  bom  604  B. 
teaches,  or  once  taught — for  it 
greatly  to  have  degenerated — th 
ence  of  a  spiritual  world,  spirit-i 
and  a  migration  of  souls.  The 
of  Taou  have  temples  where  th 
but  many  of  them  wander  about. 
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u  they  can  by  the  sale  of  charms,  and 
are  looked  upon  by  the  Confucians  as  a 
Boxt  of  cheats. 

The  Buddhists  prevail  most  largely, 
haye  a  distinct  -  and  defined  belief  or 
theology,  a  cousccrated  priesthood,  and 
many  and  extensive  temples.  Tliere  is 
no  weekly  day  of  worship,  but  at  cer- 
tain times  and  seasons  great  and  impos- 
ing festivals  are  held,  which  furnish 
times  for  relaxation  and  devotion ;  of 
these  the  most  important  is  in  the 
spring,  at  the  beginning  of  their  year. 
A  Chinese  map  indicates  forty-seven 
temples  in  the  Tartar  city,  and  seventy 
in  the  Chinese  city.  Some  of  these  are 
large  and  highly  embellished,  and  are 
rarrounded  with  extensive  grounds. 
The  most  conspicuous  are  ''The  Altar 
of  Heaven,"  "  The  Temple  of  the  Moon," 
«The  Temple  of  the  Earth,"  and  "  The 
Temple  of  Agriculture."  Near  this  last 
is  a  portion  of  ground  set  apart  for  the 
ominal  ploughing  of  the  Emperor  and 
his  highest  ministers,  who  thus  express 
their  profound  admiration  for  the  labors 
of  the  farmer,  and  their  wish  to  propi- 
tiate the  fruitful  god.  Among  the  hills, 
lome  fourteen  miles  from  the  city,  is  tlie 
great  Buddhist  temple  of  "The  Blue 
Cloud;"  where  during  the  heats  of 
nmmer  many  strangers  and  citizens 
resort  to  find  cool  rooms,  verdure,  and 
diaded  walks. 

The  priests  appear  not  to  be  or  to 
have  been  politicians,  and  the  utmost 
toleration  of  sects  has  seemed  to  prevail 
throughout  the  history  of  this  most 
ndent  and  wonderful  people.  The 
penecntions  of  Christians  will  most 
tikely  be  found  to  have  been  the  result 
of  other  than  religious  jealousy. 

The  story  of  Christianity  in  China 
has  never  been  written,  perhaps  cannot 
he.  But  the  little  we  know  is  curious 
uid  interesting.  It  would  seem  that  as 
ttily  as  the  sixth  century  the  Nestorians, 
Bpreading  out  from  By^ia,  preached  the 
"iUoatriouB  religion"  in  China,  and 
made  converts.  But  in  the  year  877  a 
fivoe  rebellion  broke  out,  and  Jews, 
Christians,  and  Mohammedans  were 
ilanghtered  with  the  inhabitants,  and 
no  more  was  heard  of  Nestorian  Chris- 


tianity. Marco  Polo,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  mentions  incidentally  the  pres- 
ence of  Christians  in  Peking.  But  in 
this  century  a  vigorous  eflbrt  was  made 
by  the  Romish  Church  to  extend  Chris- 
tianity into  the  East,  and  John,  of  Mon- 
te-Corvino,  appeared  in  Peking,  the  first 
Christian  missionary.  lie  had  full  lib- 
erty of  preaching  allowed  him,  and  he 
met  with  such  success  that  it  seemed  as 
if  the  new  religion  had  got  a  firm  root 
in  China.  But  in  the  fourteenth  century 
the  Mongol  was  driven  out,  and.  all  that 
it  had  favored  was  expelled.  Chris- 
tianity again  disappeared.  It  had  left 
no  seed.  In  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century  the  Portuguese  reached 
the  shores  of  China  around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Ho])e;  the  Spaniards  followed, 
then  the  Dutch,  then  the  English ;  but 
none  of  them  carried  Christianity  as 
part  of  their  cargoes. 

St.  Francis  Xavier,  the  friend  of 
Loyola  and  the  great  missionary  to  the 
Indies  and  Japan,  died  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  China  in  the  year  1552 ;  and  the 
Jesuit  Ricci  succeeded  in  entering  the 
kingdom  in  1580,  and  at  last  reached 
Peking  (1601),  where  he  established 
missions,  whic^h,  for  some  two  hundred 
years,  were  allowed  to  labor,  *  and  with 
much  success,  interrupted  by  various 
prohibitions  and  some  quarrels,  until 
cm  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Kang-hi, 
in  1722,  prohibition  and  persecution 
brought  all  to  a  disastrous  end.  The 
Catholic  missionaries  kept  a  feeble  hold 
in  Peking,  sometimes  meeting  with 
a  little  favor,  until  in  1820  the  new 
Emperor  drove  out  the  last  of  the  Je- 
suits. A  Protestant  missionary,  Morrison, 
reached  the  shores  of  China  hi  1807,  and 
set  to  work  to  translate  the  Bible  for 
the  Chinese,  and  it  is  now  to  l>e  read 
by  them  in  their  own  tongue.  The 
success  BO  far  of  the  Christian  missiona- 
ries has  not  been  very  encouraging.  The 
good  they  might  have  done  has  been 
annihilated  by  the  vices  and  excesses 
of  those  traders  and  sailors  who  were 
nominally  Christians.  Yet  it  would 
seem  the  churches  do  not  relax  their 

•  Ricci  died  in  Peking,  in  1610. 
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labors,  and  the  last  advices  from  Peking 
are  to  this  effect : 

A  letter  in  the  Paris  Jfonileur  states  that  a 
roagniticent  cathedral  was  inaugurated  at  Pe- 
king on  the  Ist  of  January,  and  that  a  solemn 
muss  was  there  performed  by  the  Bishop,  Mgr. 
3Iouly,  in  the  presence  of  the  diplomatic  corps, 
tlie  Chinese  authorities,  and  the  pupils  of  the 
schools.  The  metropolitan  church  at  Canton 
is  approaching  completion.  Hr.  Medhurst, 
Ilntunnic  Consul,  laid  the  first  stone  of  an 
Anglican  church  at  Kin-Kiang  on  the  '25th 
of  January.  Religious  temples  appertaining 
to  all  the  different  sects  are  being  erected  in 
close  proximity  to  each  other ;  Protestants, 
Catholics,  Anglicans,  Greek  Schismatics,  Bud- 
dhists, Mahometans,  disciples  of  Confucius, 
live  side  by  side,  with  a  perfectly  good  under- 
standing between  them.  Free  worship  is  so 
thoroughly  rooted  in  the  habits  and  manners 
of  the  people,  that  eren  the  Jesuits  dare  not 
show  themselves  to  be  intolerant 

For  all  these  centuries  this  vast  Brown 
Nation  has  livod  without  us,  and  has 
developed  its  peculiar  civilization  of 


mediocrity  in  its  own  ways,  bad  or 
good;  now  it  is  about  to  attempt  to 
assimilate  our  systems  and  ideas. 
Whether  its  digestion  is  or  is  not 
strong  enough  remains  to  be  seen. 
What  we  beg  of  Mr.  Minister  Burlin- 
game  is,  that  ho  will  see  to  it  that  with 
every  vice  we  send  them  shall  go  at 
least  one  virtue,  and  that  they  shall 
acconl  to  us  the  like  fair  treatment. 
Whether  or  not  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Mongol  type  will  disappear  before  the 
Caucasian  or  higher  type,  as  we  believe 
it  to  be,  or  whether  the  two  will  Ije 
merged  into  one,  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  usual  course  of  history  is  that  the 
stronger  devours  the  weaker.  Those, 
therefore,  who  wish  to  see  the  Pekingese 
as  they  now  appear,  must  step  into  3Ir. 
Brady^s  gallery,  and  see  the  very  admirar 
blc  photographs  he  has  made  of  thia 
most  peculiar  embassy. 


WHAT  MY  FRIEXD   SAID  TO  ME. 


Trouble  ?  dear  friend,  I  know  her  not.    God  sent 
His  angel  Sorrow  on  my  heart  to  lay 
Her  hand  in  benediction,  and  to  siiy 
"  Restore,  O  cliild,  that  which  thy  Father  lent. 

For  He  doth  now  recall  it,"  long  ago. 

His  blessed  angel  Sorrow  !    She  has  walked 
For  ywirs  beside  me,  and  we  two  have  talked 

As  chosen  friends  together.     Thus  I  know 

Trou])le  and  Sorrow  are  not  near  of  kin. 
Trouble  distrusteth  God,  and  ever  wears 
Upon  her  brow  the  seal  of  many  cares ; 

But  Sorrow  oft  has  deepest  peace  within. 
She  sits  with  Patience  in  perpetual  calm, 
Waiting  till  Heaven  shall  send  the  healing  balm. 
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TOO    TRUE  — A    STORY    OF    TO-DAY. 


OHAFTEB    XIII. 

m  0«0D  THAT  Z8  IK  80XS  HTTHAX  ICAITBE. 

When  Miss  Bayles  rctomed  fVom  the 
pliotograpbic  gallery,  in  the  chill  dusk 
of  that  Noyember  eyening  which  fol- 
lowed upon  the  arrest  of  Abel  Bellows, 
ber  already  wearied  neryes  were  farther 
tried  by  the  scene  of  tribulation  into 
tiie  nddst  of  which  she  was  ushered ; 
for  no  sooner  did  she  set  foot  in  the 
hall,  than  the  school-teacher^s  wife  step- 
ped oat  to  relate  the  exciting  news,  and 
to  8&y  how  poor  Mrs.  Bellows  had  been 
moaniog  and  calling  for  Miss  Bayles, 
erer  since  the  afiair  happened. 

""We  are  all  sorry  for  her,  and  haye 
done  what  we  could  for  her,  but  she 
wanta  you,"  said  the  speaker. 

"'  I  will  go  right  up,"  said  the  artist, 

toomach  surprised  and  bewildered  to 

care  to  make  any  comments ;   and  up 

she  flew,  with  her  light  step,  only  stop- 

I»ng  to  lay  aside  her  bonnet  in  her  own 

iDom  before    entering    the    apartment 

where  Mrs.  Bellows  sat  rocking  herself 

to  and  (to  in  the  Boston  rocking-^^hair, 

little  Toddle,  with  frightened  blue  eyes 

and  uncombed  curls,  clasped  tightly  in 

her  arms,  the  other   children  sitting, 

scared  and  hungry,  gazing  from  afar 

into  their  mother's  face. 

^'Dear  Mrs.  Bellows,  if  I  had  known 
you  were  in  trouble,  I  would  have  left 
my  work,  and  come  home  to  you." 

^  I  always  said  it !  I  always  said  it !  " 
answered  Mrs.  Bellows,  in  that  sharp, 
high-strung  key  betraying  misery  and 
excitement 

""What  did  you  always  say?  Poor 
Toddle  is  tired,  I  know.  Has  he  had 
liis  supper  ?  Come  to  auntie,  and  haye 
some  supper." 

^  I  knew,  and  I  always  said  it  would 
come  to  that.  He  can't  deny  that  I've 
said  it  a  thousand  times.  I  told  him 
that  would  be  the  upshot  of  it,  and  he 
knows  itk    If  he  didn't  quit  wasting  his 


money  on  lotteries,  he'd  be  tempted, 
some  time,  into  worse  things.  But,  to 
think  that  he  should  really  rob  and 
murder,  and  never  let  on,  but  keep  on 
that  innocent  face  about  it, — oh,  Miss 
Bayles,  it  sets  me  crazy  to  think  of  it ! " 

As  her  friend  lifted  her  child  out  of 
her  arms,  the  woman  pressed  her  hands 
on  her  temples  with  a  wild  look,  which 
really  alarmed  the  other.  She  saw  that 
it  was  necessary,  in  some  manner,  to 
calm  this  excitement;  yet,  even  then, 
her  own  indignation  burst  forth  in  the 
question, 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you,  too,  accuse 
your  husband  ? " 

"Accuse  him?  What  can  I  say? 
Did  not  the  officers  come  into  our  rooms 
and  search,  and  find  in  the  back  of  the 
bureau,  behind  the  draw,  a  piece  of  the 
very  lace  that  was  stolen  ?  They  took 
it  out  before  my  eyes,  and  I  know  they 
thought  /  had  a  hand  in  it,  that  am  as 
innocent  as  a  babe,  and  that  never  had 
disgrace  in  the  family  before.  They 
found  the  tickets  in  the  little  draw,  all 
them  worthless  things  that  he's  wasted 
good  money  on,  and  has  been  so  foolish 
as  to  save  up,  as  if  to  witness  against 
him;  they  winked  and  laughed,  and 
said  that  was  where  the  money  went  to. 
What  could  I  say  ?  I'm  his  wife,  and 
I'm  sorry  that  I  am.  He's  disgraced  me 
and  the  children; — I  want  nothing 
more  to  do  with  him." 

Miss  Bayles  sat  down — for  Toddle 
was  heavy— pressing  the  little  fellow's 
cheeks  and  curls,  and  saying  nothing 
for  the  moment.  She  had  liked  Abel 
Bellows  extremely.  Lowly  as  was  his 
position,  she  had  appreciated  the  hon- 
esty and  kindness,  the  delicacy  and 
genuine  refinement,  the  pleasant  humor 
and  good  sense  of  the  man.  His  con- 
sideration for  her,  shown  in  so  many 
ways,  had  won  upon  her  friendship. 
Her  whole  nature  revolted  from  believ- 
ing that  he  was— that  he  could  be — 
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gailty.  Yet,  here  was  his  own  wife 
accusing  him — the  stolen  goods  found 
on  his  premises  I  She  could  but  recall 
that,  since  that  tragedy  at  the  store, 
Abel  had  not  appeared  quite  natural ; 
there  bad  been  a  restraint  over  his  usual 
twinkling  gayety;  he  often  started 
when  addressed — was  lost  in  reveries, 
pale,  nervous.  Many  times  he  had 
seemed  on  the  point  of  making  a  com- 
munication to  her,  and  then  retired 
fh)m  the  subject  in  embarrassment. 
All  this  she  had  set  down  to  pecuniary 
troubles,  and  a  conscience  sore  on  the 
question  of  lottery-tickets.  Did  it, 
then,  mean  more  and  worse  than  this  ? 
Terribly  as  appearances  were  against 
him,  the  young  lady  could  not  consent 
to  such  a  possibility. 

"  *  Wc  are  spiritd,  clad  in  veils ; 
Man  by  man  was  uercr  seen. 
All  our  deep  communion  fails 
To  remove  the  shadowy  screen.' " 

She  murmured  this  over  to  herself; 
yet  surely  the  veil  which  wrapped  the 
spirit  of  this  simply  shrewd,  this  kindly 
honest  man,  was  as  nearly  transparent 
as  human  nature  ever  wore.  She  would 
not  admit  that  she  had  been  deceived 
in  liim.  She  would  not  even  admit  that 
he  had,  in  a  moment  of  temptation, 
done  foul  wrong  to  his  own  nature. 
She  had  more  confidence  in  him  than 
his  own  wife. 

Mrs.  Bellows  was  narrow-minded,  full 
of  passion  and  prejudice,  while  the 
young  artist  had  that  intuitive  power 
of  reacting  others  which  belongs  to 
genius. 

"Mrs.  Bellows,"  she  said,  presently, 
"let  us  not  judge  him  too  hastily. 
Whatever  others  may  say,  it  is  your 
duty  to  remain  by  liim,  unless  he  is 
proten  unworthy.  Do  not  take  this 
sudden  trouble  too  much  to  heart.  I 
have  the  fullest  faith  that  the  cloud 
will  pass  over.  In  the  meantime  your 
children  have  claims  upon  you.  They 
are  frightened  and  uncomfortable.  I  do 
not  believe  tlicy  have  even  been  fed: 
have  they  had  any  supper  or  dinner  ?  " 

The  mother  glanced  at  the  cold  stove 
in  which  the  fire  had  been  allowed  to 
die  out 


"They  ain^t  had  the^r  suppen, 
though  I  believe  Mrs.  Wells  give  them 
a  piece  of  bread  and  butter  awhile  aga 
ru  start  the  fire,  and  give  ^em  what 
there  is ;  but,  what  they'll  do  to-mor- 
row is  morc'n  I  can  say,  for  the  barrel 
o'  flour  was  just  out,  and  Abel  didnt 
leave  me  but  a  couple  of  dollars  this 
momin'  when  he  went  out" 

The  sharp  voice  had  sank  into  its 
habitual  complaining  tone;  bat,  aa  it 
said  the  last  words,  it  trembled,  and 
Mrs.  Bellows  burst  out  into  a  passion 
of  crying.  The  picture  of  Abel,  going 
out  that  morning  so  cheerfully  fVom  his 
home,  which  ho  was  never  again,  per- 
haps, to  enter,  arose  before  her,  arousing 
the  wife's  tenderness,  which  bad  lain 
dormant  before  the  storm-burst  of  her 
anger  and  reproach. 

Miss  Bayles  thought  it  best  to  allow 
her  to  "  have  her  cry  out"  Coaxing 
the  little  boy  to  be  good,  and  sit  beside 
her,  she  busied  herself  with  the  stove, 
where  she  soon  had  a  fire  and  the  tea 
"steeping."  Giving  Matthew  some 
change,  she  sent  him  out  for  a  few  eat- 
ables with  which  to  cheer  and  gamidi 
the  table ;  placed  Toddle  in  his  high- 
chair,  turned  the  gas  up  to  burn  bright- 
ly ;  and  when  all  was  ready,  took  Mr& 
Bellows'  limp  hand  and  drew  her  up,  say- 
ing, "  Come,  have  a  hot  cup  of  tea.  I'm 
going  to  take  supper  with  you  to-night," 
and  she  sat  down  in  Abel's  place,  that 
the  loss  might  not  be  so  keenly  per- 
ceived. 

"Oh,  where  is  he?  What  do  yon 
think  they  will  do  with  him  to-night  t" 
asked  the  wife,  ])iteously,  dropping  un- 
resistingly into  the  chair  placeil  for  her. 

"  Ue  will  not  be  very  uncomfortable, 
I  hope,"  was  the  cheerful  answer.  "  Hia 
worst  suffering  will  be  mental.  You 
can  go  and  sec  him  to-morrow,  and  tell 
him  that  you  will  ntand  by  him,  and 
take  good  care  of  his  children  until  he 
is  free  to  resume  his  place  as  their  pro- 
tector, and  that  will  l)e  a  great  solace 
to  him.  I  doubt  not  he'll  bear  the  rest 
very  easily,  after  he  knows  that  his  wife 
will  stand  by  him." 

"  Ma,  what  makes  you  cry  so  much  t 
Is  pa  dead  t "  asked  little  Abbey,  whose 
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month  Hifls  Bayles  immediately  filled 
with  start 

"I  know  all  about  it,"  answered 
Hatthew,  the  eldest,  bring^g  his  fist 
down  on  the  table ;  *^  the  boys  hollered 
it  me,  when  I  came  out  the  groccr^s, 
*  Your  pa^B  in  jail  I  Hooray  I  he^s  took  up 
for  knockin'*  Bill  Connelly  on  the  head, 
tnd  he's  got  to  swing — ^hooray  1 '  Miss 
BtyleB,  what  is  '  got  to  swing '  ?  " 

**NcTer  mind  what  the  boys  say, 
Hitihew.  Your  father  has  been  arrest- 
ed; but  I  do  not  belieye  ho  has  done 
iny  thing  wrong.  Innocent  persons  are 
firaqiiently  sent  to  prison  on  false  accu- 
■tioofl.  It  will  come  all  right  in  a  few 
diyi^  and  you  must  keep  your  temper, 
ind  not  mind  the  boys.  Don't  trouble 
}oor  mother  with  questions ;  she  is  tired 
nd  sick,  and  I  wish  her  to  drink  her 

tOL" 

Wiih  gentle  artfulness  Miss  Bayles 
pnoaded  Mrs.  Bellows  into  her  second 
CB^  and  was  glad  to  obserye  that  some- 
tting  of  the  wildness  disappeared  from 
hflrmanner  under  the  efiect  of  its  warmth 
nd  stimulus.  She  drew  the  mother's 
ttaiti(Mi  to  the  wants  of  the  children, 
V^ng  prepare  them  for  bed,  and 
aothering  Toddlers  call  for  **papa" 
uder  a  shower  of  kisses. 

As  they  were  washing  up  the  dishes, 
Jfan  Bellows  broke  forth  again : 

**I  can't  feel  to  forgive  him.  Miss 
Buries ;  you  wouldn't,  if  you  was  in  my 
plaee.  He*8  weak,  Abel  is.  He's  broken 
Us  promise  moreen  once, — and  this  is 
what  comes  of  it  Oh,  Miss  Bayles, 
vhaterer  else  you  do,  neyer  marry  a 
fMttfc  man, — a  man  that  can't  hold  him- 
adf  and  his  family  up,  but  is  allers 
bnakin*  down  in  the  wrong  place." 

^^Erery  body  has  some  one  weak 
poiiit.'' 

**  Well,  a  man  ought  to  ^  a  man.  If 
Fd  a  stayed  single  and  stuck  to  yest- 
naldii*  in  my  natiye  town,  Fd  a  been 
better  off  to-day  "—and  she  looked  dis- 
oontentedly  about  the  roont 

**  Would  your  heart  hay e  k)een  satisfied 
with  Test-making  f  Can  you  imagine 
a  life  without  your  children, — without 
nwek  little  Abbey's  smile  and  Toddle's 
fiit  cheeks  and  dimplesf " 


"Don't,  Miss  Bayles  I  You  don't 
know  what  you're  treading  on.  'Spos- 
ing  Abel  is  hung  on  the  gallowd :  do 
you  think  I'll  be  glad  I'm  the  mother  of 
children  then  ?  " 

"  But,  he  VHmH  be ! "  cried  her  friend, 
herself  frightened  at  the  picture.  Her 
hands  trembled  so  that  she  dropped  a 
plate,  which  fc41  to  pieces  on  the  fioor. 
"  There !  I've  broken  your  pli^e.  You 
must  scold  me  well,  Mrs.  Bellows  !" 

"  It's  the  last  of  the  blue-and-white 
set  we  bought  the  day  after  wo  was 
married,"  murmured  the  other,  picking 
up  the  ruins,  and  passing  her  hand  oyer 
them,  lost  in  a  dream  of  other  days. 
"Abel  was  real  handsome  then, — so 
eyery  body  said." 

She  already  spoke  of  him  as  of  one 
dead. 

"  Would  you  like  me  to  sleep  with 
you  to-night  f " 

"  Oh,  if  you  will  be  so  very  good," 
shuddering.  "I  allers  was  cowardly. 
I  never  rested  well  when  Abel  wasn't  to 
home.  And  this  evening,  somehow,  I'm 
dreadful  nervous." 

It  was  a  great  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
the  young  artist  to  forsake  her  own 
room  and  share  the  bed  of  the  angular 
and  unhappy  woman,  but  her  kindness 
would  not  permit  her  to  do  otherwise ; 
so  she  liK5ked  her  own  door,  bringing 
forth  her  night-dress  and  a  bit  of  sew- 
ing, and  saying, 

"  You  look  ill  and  tired.  Go  to-bed 
now,  if  you  feel  like  it.  I  will  sew  an 
hour  or  two,  and  then  follow  you." 

"  I'm  too  fidgety  to  sleep  yet.  I'll  set 
here  and  watch  you  Sew.  What  on 
earth  I  should  do,  if  it  wasn't  for  you. 
Miss  Bayles,  I  don't  know.  You're  as 
good  as  a  sister — ^better'n  some.  I'll 
never  forget  your  conduct  this  evenin'. 
Abel  allers  declared  there  was  nobody 
like  you.  I  must  wind  up  the  clock. 
Only  eight.  It  seems  to  be  six  days  in- 
stead of  six  hours  since  tlicm  officers 
come  in  here  and  begun  tumin'  things 
over."  Wearily,  with  sighs,  she  wound 
up  the  old  clock,  whose  busy  pendulum 
had  ticked  away  so  many  sad  and  happy 
hours  of  her  life.  When  that  was  done, 
she  looked  about :  "  There's  every  thing 
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in  that  bureau  tumbled-up  as  they  left 
it,"  she  said ;  and  as  she  went  to  it,  to 
straighten  its  tossed  contents,  the  sight 
of  it,  perhaps,  reminded  her  of  another 
good  friend. 

"  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Daasel  won't  come 
to  see  me,  when  he  hears  about  it  ?  He 
was  always  so  fond  of  Abel  and  the 
children." 

^•Oh,  Lordy,"  she  added,  suddenly, 
Kitting  down,  "now  I  remember  it, 
them  men  said  something  about  Mr. 
Dasscl, — that  it  was  him  saw  the  lace 
behind  the  drawer,  when  he  fixed  the 
lock  for  me,  the  other  day."  The  hands 
of  her  listener  dropped  into  her  lap, 
and  she  looked  up  eagerly,  at  this, 
while  Mrs.  Bellows  wailed  on  : 

**  It  never  struck  me  what  it  meant 
till  now.  It  must  be  that  >Ir.  Dassel 
discovered  it,  and  told  of  it.  I  did  not 
think  he  would  do  it.  No,  for  my  sake, 
and  little  Toddlers,  I  should  not  have 
thought  he  would  have  done  it.  Ho 
knew  how  much  trouble  I  had  already ; 
he  was  so  friendly.  If  it  had  been  you 
who  found  it,  you  would  not  have 
ruined  us,  I  know,— and  /  thought  so 
mii4r7i  of  liim  !  " 

The  tone  of  this  complaint,  in  a  wo- 
man less  practical  and  more  sentimental 
than  Mrs.  Bellows,  would  have  betrayed 
a  dangerous  depth  of  interest  in  the 
man  ;  but  Miss  Bayles  understood  it  and 
the  woman  who  uttered  it,  and  whose 
tears  again  were  falling  in  big  drops 
over  her  sharp  cheek-bones. 

*'  He  may  have  acted  as  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  act,  no  matter  how  personally 
painful  such  a 'course  might  be.  He 
certainly  appeared  to  tliink  a  great  deal 
of  your  family.  Have  you  seen  your 
husband  since  he  was  arrested  i " 

"No,  I  couldn't  leave  the  children. 
Some  of  the  neighbors  went  with  the 
officers  to  the  police-court ;  they  told 
me  he  was  reg'larly  committed  to  await 
his  trial.  I  didn't  ask  'em  the  particu- 
lars." 

"  "Well,  I  shall  stop,  on  my  way  VL\y- 
town  to-morrow  morning,  and  see  if 
they  will  permit  an  interview.  I  wish 
to  hear  what  Abel  has  to  say  for  him- 
self, and  to  tell  him  that  you  will  visit 


him  as  soon  as  yon  can  get  sway  from 

home." 

"  As  to  that,  m  think  it  orer,"  an- 
swered the  wife.  All  the  disBatis&ctioii 
of  years  was  stirred  up  in  her  heart,  and 
though  moments  of  tendemeas  ora- 
whelmed  her  indignation,  her  prevailing 
mood  was  more  of  pity  for  heradf  and 
little  ones  than  for  him  who  had 
brought  them  into  this  wretchedneaB. 

And,  indeed,  there  was  plenty  of  rea- 
son for  her  self-pity  and  anxiety.    Kie 
knew  that  an  unpaid  note  of  a  hundred 
dollars  threatened  to  sweep  off  their 
furniture,  much  of  which  had  been  her 
marriage-portion,  and    to    which    her 
pride  clung  as  the  proof  of  respectable 
"  bringing-up."    She  had  no  relatlTe  to 
whom  she  felt  free  to  apply  for  aid. 
The  rent  was  behind ;  and  had  it  not 
been,  she  could  not  pay  rent  in  so  good 
a  house  as  this,  should  she  be  compelled, 
to  earn  support  for  herself  and  three 
children.    Then,  the  disgrace  !      Keen- 
est trouble,  sharpest  pang  of  all ! 

It  was  a  long  time  before  she  aroBie 
from  her  chair,  and  mechanically  re- 
arranged the  contents  of  the  bareaa  ; 
then,  with  a  deep  sigh,  she  withdrew 
into  the  sleeping-room,  and  Miss  Bayles 
heard  her  weeping  beside  her  childran^s 
bed. 

A  new  direction  had  been  given  to 
this  lady's  thoughts  by  some  revelation 
made  by  the  owner  of  the  bureatL  She 
had  been  wakeful  before ;  but  now  new 
thoughts  and  suspicions  crowded  upon 
her  so  closely,  that  she  felt  it  impoasible 
to  sleep.  It  was  midnight  when  she 
laid  down  her  sewing,  and  crept  to-bed, 
without  awakening  the  unhappy  wo- 
man, whose  heavy  breathing  showed 
that  she  had  found  transient  relief  ttom 
the  care  and  sorrow  which  must  beset 
her  in  the  morning. 

Miss  Bayles  breakfasted  early,  that 
she  might  not  lose  too  much  time  in  her 
puqDose  of  seeing  the  prisoner.  One  of 
the  line  of  cars  which  passed  the  Tombs 
was  not  much  out  of  her  ordinary  path, 
and  as  she  alighted  before  it  and  ascend- 
ed the  steps  of  that  barbaric  building 
for  the  first  time,  she  realized  something 
of  the  shame,  wickedness,  and  despair 
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which  hung  about  it  and  over  it  like  a 
stifling  atmosphere. 

Obtaining  permission  to  see  Abel 
Bellows,  she  was  ushered  into  the  damp 
room,  by  whose  grated  door  the  prison- 
er was  sitting. 

^  Oh,  is  it  you,  Miss  Baylcs,^'  he  said, 
holding  out  his  hand  and  smiling ;  yet 
ihe  knew  that,  pleased  as  he  was  at 
teeing  her,  his  first  thought  had  been 
of  his  wife.  "  I  might  have  known  it. 
Tou're  not  made  of  the  stufif  that  fades 
in  washing." 

**I  come  to  bring  you  your  wife's 
knre,  and  to  say  that  she  will  be  around 
to  see  you  as  soon  as  she  can  get  some 
U  the  neighbors  to  mind  the  children." 
**  She  don't  belieye  it,  then  ? " 
Her  eyes  sank  before  his  eager  look ; 
ihe  was  truth  itself,  and  could  not  de- 
due  that  the  wife  did  not  accuse  her 
Imsbtad. 

^Bhe  hopes  it  is  not  so,— so  we  all 
do,  Mr.  Bellows." 

"Hope — ^hope !  "  said  the  man,  gar- 
«MticaUy,— "  do  I  look  guUty  ?  Don't 
te  afraid  1  Look  at  me  well,  and  say, 
-fw  you  are  honest  and  true.  Miss 
Bi^— the  best  woman  I  know." 

file  did  look  Aill  into  his  eyes,  and 
Kmeitd  him, 

'^Tou  do  not  look  guilty,  Mr.  Bellows, 
nd  I,  for  one,  do  not  think  you  so.  I 
kvB  come  to  offer  my  services, — ^to  ask 
vkit  I  can  do  for  you.  Shall  I  get  you 
ikwyer?" 

''Be  kind  to  my  wife  and  babies.  Miss 
hjitBL  I  know  I  have  left  them  in  a 
t^  place.  If  I  should  be  kept  here 
loig  I  don't  know  what  in  the  world 
4qfll  do ; — starve,  I  suppose." 

"  Kot  while  my  purse  holds  out.  Ton 
Mi  know  how  rich  I  am,  Mr.  Bellows. 
Ffe  etmed  a  good  deal  of  money  at  Mrs. 
Cfanstde'fl^  and  I  certainly  shan't  let  my 
flifliids  oome  to  hunger,  while  there's 
ay  left." 

** Thank  you;   I  believe  what  you 

ny;"— there  was  a  choking  in  Abel's 

,  which  he  got  rid  of  by  a  little 

p  and  then  asked,  the  tears  in  his 

9gm,  but  Imngbing— ''  How's  Toddle  ? 

and  flie  oOier  yoong  ones  ?  " 

^  All  well.     Tbddle  would  hardly  be 
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satLsfied  to  go  to-bed  without  papa,  last 
night." 

"  Nobody  to  say  *  Blow  the  Bellows ' 
to  him— poor  little  man !  This  Bellows 
is  blowed  up,  at  last,  Miss  Bayles.  I 
know  who  has  done  it,  and  I  know  he 
may  prevail, — 'twon't  be  the  first  time 
an  innocent  man  has  suffered." 

"  Who  first  accused  you  or  suspected 
you  ? " 

"  Mr.  Dassel.  It  seems  he  suspected 
me  from  the  first.  Tou  can  find  the 
whole  thing  in  the  morning-papers,  I 
s'pose.  Read  the  report,  and  tell  me, 
next  time  you  come,  what  you  think 
of  it  He  had  reason  to  suspect  me, 
from  some  slight  betrayal  I  made,  and 
he  pretended  friendship  with  my  family, 
in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
watch  me,  and  prove  or  disprove  Ms 
suspicions.  It  seems  he  had  a  pair  of 
sleeve-buttons  stolen  from  his  desk  at 
the  time,  and  he  learned  that  I  had  one 
of  them,  if  not  both.  Ho  found  the 
button  in  the  clock,  when  he  went  to 
wind  it  up,  and  in  fixing  the  locks  of 
the  bureau,  at  my  wife's  request,  he  de- 
tected a  piece  of  lace  hidden  between 
the  draw  and  the  back.  In  the  mean- 
time he  had  discovered  that,  though 
not  otherwise  dissipated,  I  spent  a  great 
deal  on  lotteries,  and  had  got  myself  in 
debt.  Borden  &  De  Witt  believe  Tm 
guilty.  They  believe  every  thing  Mr. 
Dassel  says." 

"  He  has  the  gift  of  winning  people*s 
hearts." 

"  Not  yours.  Miss  Bayles." 

"  No,  indeed,"  blushing ;  "  but  I  have 
admired  him,  and  been  singularly  inter- 
ested in  him." 

"  So  have  I.  The  next  time  you  come 
I  want  to  talk  it  over." 

"  But  I  must  go  now.  What  can  I 
do  for  you  ? " 

"  You've  done  all  you  can,  in  being 
good  to  my  family, — and  God  bless  you 
for  it.  There's  front  seats  up  above  for 
such  as  you.  Miss  Bayles." 

Miss  Bayles  had  reasons  for  believing 
in  the  porter's  innocence  of  which  he 
was  not  aware.  Disagreeable  as  it 
would  be  for  her,  a  lady,  to  appear  upon 
the  witness-stand,  she  resolved  that  she 
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would  do  it,  if  her  testimony  was  likely 
to  benefit  Abel,  as  she  believed  it  would. 
In  tlie  meantime,  with  the  generosity 
of  a  most  noble  and  womanly  nature, 
she  took  his  family  under  her  protec- 
tion. 

CHAPTEB     XIV. 

A  CAXKUJl  XK  THK  OAIft  MEAK8  **TXS.*' 

When  the  family-circle  is  once  dis- 
turbed, either  by  the  withdrawal  of  one 
of  its  precious  links  or  the  addition  of 
a  stranger,  how  seldom  is  it  again  per- 
fectly reunited  in  the  same  happy  per- 
fection as  before  I  The  Camerons  had 
dwelt  peculiarly  in  an  atmosphere  of 
love  and  peace.  The  parents,  setting 
the  example  of  mutual  love  and  atten- 
tion, bringing  the  rich  stores  of  taste 
and  culdvation  into  the  service  of  their 
home,  to  beautify  and  spiritualize  it, 
had  drawn  forth  all  the  wealth  of  affec- 
tion of  which  their  children  were  ca- 
pable. 

Then,  as  we  have  seen,  the  misfortune 
of  the  youngest  daughter  had  singled 
her  out  for  the  zealous  and  never-weary- 
ing service  of  love.  Even  the  old  ser- 
vants fell  under  the  influence  of  the 
universal  spirit,  performing  their  duties 
eon  amore^  as  far  as  the  household  was 
concerned,  whatever  their  private 
wranglings  may  have  been.  The  air  of 
the  house  was  so  pervaded  by  this  de- 
lightful influence,  that  no  one  could 
cross  its  threshold  without  becoming 
aware  of  the  charm.  People  always 
liked  to  visit  the  Camerons.  Some  said 
Mrs.  Cameron  was  a  good  housekeeper ; 
others  that  the  gentleman  of  the  house 
was  so  efficient  in  helping  to  entertain 
company ;  and  again,  that  "  they  were 
such  a  sweet  family;"  but,  however 
each  one  explained  it  to  his  or  her  satis- 
faction, the  fact  was  there— it  was  a 
pleasant  home,  the  abode  of  happiness. 

Since  the  breaking  of  Lissa^s  engage- 
ment, there  had  come  a  change.  Each 
member  of  the  circle  was  kinder,  if  pos- 
sible, to  the  others  than  before;  but 
Robbie^s  absence  was  keenly  felt ;  and, 
in  the  depths  of  their  hearts,  father  and 
mother  mourned  over  the  bitter  experi- 


ence which  had  so  early  fallen  upon 
Elizabeth*8  warm,  truthftd  nature. 
They  felt  momentary  spasms  of  hate 
and  aversion  for  the  man  who  had 
caused  her  mortiflcation  and  suffering, 
which,  again,  would  leave  them,  under 
the  irresistible  influence  of  his  candor, 
the  spell  of  his  accomplishments  and 
grace ;  while,  even  had  the  feeling  of 
dislike  been  permanent,  they  would 
have  fought  against  it  for  Millars  aake. 

Whether  Louis  Dassel  were  worthy 
or  not ;  whether,  as  Lissa  had  begged 
her  mother  to  observe,  he  had  a  selfish 
object  in  view,  or  really  loved,  as  he 
seemed  to,  the  fragile  and  exquisite 
creature  who  clung  to  him  like  the 
morning-glory  to  its  pillar,  certain  it 
was  that  Millars  existence  was  bound  to 
his,  and  that  she  would  wither  like  that 
delicate  vine  if  torn  from  the  embrace 
into  which  her  nature  had  grown. 

At  first  they  had  designed  to  be  yery 
prudent,  very  reserved — to  hold  Milla 
in  check,  and  permit  no  sudden  ripen- 
ing of  her  attachment;  but  the  foot- 
hold which  Louis  had  established  in 
the  family,  and  maintained  for  so  long, 
made  it  difficult  to  adopt  another  man- 
ner to  him  now,  unless  the  friendship 
were  absolutely  broken.  For  a  few 
days  he  had  remained  grave,  pressed 
down  by  sorrow  and  embarrassment, 
scarcely  venturing  to  call ;  and  then 
Milla  had  grown  languid,  lost  her  new 
bloom,  and  was  so  evidently  dissatis- 
fied and  ill,  that  the  anxious  parents 
were  fain  to  encourage  Louis  to  resume 
his  former  relations.  The  feelings  of 
Elizabeth  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  wel- 
fare of  that  frail  blossom  which  had 
drawn  already  its  bloom  and  perftunc 
from  the  soil  of  their  self-abnegation. 

And  thus  the  change  came  into  the 
home  atmosphere — still  loving,  more 
devoted  than  ever,  but  no  longer  peace- 
ful. 

Only  a  mother  can  enter  into  Mrs. 
Cameron^s  trials,  and  comprehend  the 
confficting  feelings  with  which  she 
strove  to  make  up  to  Elizabeth,  by  the 
doubling  of  her  own  tenderness,  for  that 
indulgence  which  she  was  compelled  to 
extend  to  Milla. 
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Milla'8  education,  doubtless,  had  not 
been  what  it  should  have  been.  Her 
friends  had  erred,  through  too  much 
loye ;  Mrs.  Cameron  saw  the  error  too 
late  to  remedy  it.  Sheltered,  with  ex- 
treme and  jealous  caution,  from  every 
cold  breath  of  the  outside  world  which 
might  breathe  upon  her  sensitiveness, 
she  was  unfitted  for  the  least  adversity. 
Repaying  the  fond  attentions  of  her 
lelatlYes  by  a  passionate,  impulsive 
affidction,  they  had  not  been  able  to  see 
that  they  had  fostered  the  weed  of  self- 
ishness along  with  the  heavenly  flower, 
until  her  conduct  in  this  new  phase  of 
life  betrayed  it.  Even  now  it  seemed 
80  much  the  thoughtless  waywardness 
of  a  child,  that  they  loved  her  and  pitied 
her,  and  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
tnuin  her  to  the  stem  realities  of  duty. 
If  Louis  did  love  her,  if  she  was  so 
blessed  in  his  society,  it  was,  after  all,  a 
happier  £ate  than  they  had  dared  to 
mtidpate  for  her.  Surely,  Louis — no 
boy,  but  a  man  tried  in  suffering,  know- 
bg  himself  and  her,  patient,  calm,  wise- 
ly trader — would  be  a  husband  out  of 
ten  thousand  for  their  afflicted  darling. 

Thus  with  trembling  hopes  the  pa- 
teatB  solaced  their  fears.  Elizabeth, 
too,  putting  aside  her  own  feelings, 
looked  at  the  matter  in  the  same  light, 
praying  secretly  that  such  might  be  the 
trath.  Cheerfully,  gladly  would  she 
hgje  given  up  all  to  Milla,  thotigh  her 
life  had  gone  with  it,  did  she  feel  unfal- 
tering confidence  in  the  man  she  had 
once,  and  still,  loved.  The  vague  un- 
eaainese  which  she  felt,  which  lay  about 
an  her  thoughts  like  a  cloud,  she  could 
not  diow  to  others.  She  could  only 
vatch  and  pray. 

Eliiabeth  was  not  quite  a  saint. 
Noble  and  generous  to  a  fault,  she  was 
mortal,  and  felt  the  pangs  of  jealousy, 
the  loneliness  of  unmated  youth.  There 
were  times,  as  we  have  said,  when  her 
aood  was  reckless  or  despairing,  as  on 
tiie  day  of  the  invitation  to  Miss  Bulbous' 
putf.  BowetndddkehesLrM^  Had  not 
Ai borne  her  over  all  the  rough  places  of 
a  foreign  tongue,  and  taught  her  soul 
to  float  on  the  river  of  Gk>ethe's  song  ? 
lildy  had  read  ^  Faust "  together,  with 


the  marvellous  skill  of  Louis  interpret- 
ing each  separate  character,  and  giving 
to  the  poet's  utterance  even  more  than 
its  own  rich  meanings.  Was  she  a 
statue  to  sit  near  and  hear  tJiem  dis- 
coursing to  each  other  the  impassioned 
tendernesses  of  Faust  and  Margaret  ? — 
and,  somehow,  as  she  mused,  Dassel 
seemed  not  Faust,  but  Mephistopheles, 
and  she  thought  of  her  brother's  com- 
munication, and  shuddered. 

Mingled  feelings  like  these  had  sent 
her  forth  on  that  impetuous  drive  and 
into  the  very  arms,  as  it  were,  of  Sam 
Grizzle's  declaration.  Now  ^e  stood 
in  her  own  chamber,  panting,  like  a 
hunted  deer,  while  Sam,  slamming  the 
gate  loudly  in  the  strength  of  his  sud- 
den exultation,  stood  before  his  mother, 
luminous  as  a  pumpkin-lantern. 

"  For  the  lord-sake,  Sammy,  how  did 
you  and  Miss  Lissa  happen  to  be  out 
a-ridin'  together  ?  I  thought  I  saw  you 
goin'  off  with  Miss  Bulbous  ?  "   ' 

"So  you  did,  mother.  But  ahe  got 
tired  of  me,  and  shoved  me  off  on  to 
IkCss  Cameron." 

"  You  seem  to  think  it  a  good  joke." 

"  Golly,  mother,  it  is  the  luckiest 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  me." 

"  No  I  you  don't  say  ?  I  declare,  Sam, 
you  hain't  really  had  the  spunk  !  " 

"  You  don't  think  Vm  such  a  fool  as 
to  let  a  chance  like  that  slip  ?  When  a 
fellah's  alone  with  the  girl  he  likes,  he'd 
be  a  ninny  not  to  take  advantage  of 
that  circumstance." 

"  Of  course,  Sammy.  But  I  r'ally  did 
not  think  you  had  the  face.  How'd 
you  get  along?— what  did  you  say? 
You  ought  to  have  been  as  flowery  as 
them  dahlias  and  crysanthemuns— said 
something  r'ally  genteel  and  nice.  I 
hope  you  wasn't  awkward,  as  your  pa 
was  when  he  asked  me.  Laws,  how 
Well  I  remember  it !  We  was  settiu'  on 
the  horse-hair  sofa  with  brass  nails  in 
the  front  parlor, — I'd  been  expectin'  it 
for  six  weeks,  and  was  all  of  a  tremble 
with  its  being  eleven  o'clock  at  night, 
and  he  not  speakin'  for  an  hour,  and 
thinkin'  every  minute  that  pa'd  rap  on 
the  chamber-floor,  and  all  of  a  sudden 
says  he :   *  Malvina ! '   and  *  Oh  dear,' 
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says  I,  '  Mr.  Grizzle,  toliat  f '  and  says 
he,  *How  do  you  like  the  name  of 
Grizzle  ? '  and  I  said,  all  of  a  tremble, 
that  he  knew  it  was  a  favorite  name  of 
mine,  and  then,  what  do  you  think  he 
went  on — *  Because,'  said  he,  ^me  and 
my  partner  was  goin'  to  get  a  sign 
painted,  and  we^re  undecided  whether 
to  have  it  "  Wigg  &  Grizzle,"  or  "  Wigg 
&  Co."  Wi^  don't  think  Grizzle's  a 
purty  name  for  gilt  letters ;  but  if  you 
like  it,  Malvina,  that^'a  enough.'  I  was 
mad  as  a  hop-toad,  and  got  right  up, 
for  the  clock  was  strikin',  and  I  knew 
rd  get  a  scoldin'  in  the  momin',  but 
he  put  his  arm  around  me  and  pulled 
me  down  again,  and  says  he,  *  Tain't  as 
sweet  a  name  as  your'n,  Malvina,  but 
if  you'll  exchange  your'n  for  it,  Fll  have 
it  painted  on  that  sign  in  big  gold  let- 
ters as  bright  as  the  sun.' " 

"  Well,"  said  Sam,  who  had  been  lis- 
tening rather  restlessly,  *'  I  should  call 
that  decidedly  neat,  mother, — ^not  at  all 
awkward,  Sho  t  I  remember  that  sign, 
— ^the  same  we  had  over  the  store  in 
Greenwich-street." 

**But  what  did  Miss  Cameron  say, 
Sanuny  ? " 

The  pride  of  Rose  Villa  kicked  a 
yellow  crysanthemum  in  the  face,  smiled, 
and  looked  foolish. 

"  What  did  she  say  ?  You  don't  look 
as  if  she'd  give  you  the  mitten.  Did 
she  say  *  yes,'  out  and  out  ?  " 

"Well,  no.  She's  to  give  me  an 
answer  to-night." 

"  Then  it's  as  good  as  yes,  for  girls 
are  mighty  short  and  crusty  when  they 
mean  no.  It  don't  take  'em  half  so 
long  to  say  no,  as  it  docs  to  give  con- 
sent. It's  their  nature  to  hold  back, 
Sammy.  Law  I  when  your  pa  really 
did  ask,  after  keepin'  me  waitin'  all 
winter,  you'd  better  believe  I  didn't 
jump  into  his  arms  for  the  askin'. 
Twas  a  full  week  before  that  matter  of 
the  sign  was  settled." 

Sam  said  nothing  of  the  vehement 
refusal  he  had  at  first  received ;  in  fact, 
it  appeared  to  him  of  no  consequence 
compared  with  the  last  sentence  spoken 
by  Miss  Cameron. 

"  She  ain't  nigh  as  well  off  as  you, 


Sammy,  but  she's  the  most  la 
girl  I  know,  and  so  sweet  and 
I've  been  right-down  jealous  o 
Cameron  with  them  two  sweel 
and  if  she'll  give  one  of  'em  to  i 
shan't  have  reason  to  repent  it,  s 
No,  indeed  I  Lissa  Cameron  w: 
right  into  our  hearts  as  well 
house.  Sammy,  son,  Tm  proud  < 
— I  wish  your  pa  was  to  home  1 
the  news," — and  Mrs.  Grizzle  wi] 
eyes,  and  beamed  afresh  upon.  I 
ling. 

"  But,  mother,  please  don't  say 
about  it  yet.  Of  course  Pm  as  { 
accepted,  but  the  lady  hasn't  si 
word  yet, — and  what  if  she  shoul 
out  ?  " 

Sam's  eyes  rested  on  the  river 
meditative  and  melancholy  exp 
which  rendered  them  perfectly 
ful,  in  his  mother's  opinion.  € 
not  see  how  Miss  Cameron  caul 
him,  and  was  not  disposed  to  ab 
congratulations. 

"I  hope  she'll  give  you  a  c 
answer  to-night,  for  I  long  to  g 
dear  girl  a  good  squeeze,  and  ^ 
her  to  my  family." 

"There's    Mr.  Dassel    coming 
mother.    Let's  talk  of  somethii 
Somehow,  Fve  been   infernally 
of  him.    He's  pumped  me  often, 
out  what  my  intentions  were ;  i 
told  him,  quick  enough,  if  I  had 
a  feeling  that  he  was  trying  to 
out.      But   she  told    me,  to-di 
shouldn't  marry  him.      I    tell 
breathed  easier  after  that !    I  d< 
how  any  girl  can  resist  him,  if 
mind  to  make  himself  agreeable, 
times  I'm  in  love  with  him  myse 

"  So  be  I,"  said  the  good  i 
laughing  and  flushing.  "  He's 
gentleman.  He  don't  forget  tc 
himself  agreeable  to  the  marriec 
as  well  as  the  young  ones.  Th 
so  pure,  and  so  womanish  in  h 
ings.  There  ain't  any  thing  bac 
gallantry, — which  is  what  make 
delightful.  Really,  now,  he  feels 
to  me  as  if  he  was  my  adopted 
scarcely  think  of  his  being  a  bar 
all  that.    Look  at  him  now  I   t 
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beantifal,  walking  along  in  the  sun- 
light, his  hair  and  heard  glistening  like 
fonber !  *' 

"She,  mother,  leave  them  compli- 
ments to  the  girls.  I  wish  I  was  as 
handsome,  though,  and  had  such  a 
walk,  Pve  tried  to  carry  my  cane  in 
fais  style,  but  Tm  afiraid  I  can^t  come  it, 
after  all." 

The  object  of  all  this  adulation 
opened  the  gate,  and  came  up  to  the 
group  in  his  grraceful,  princely  way.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
eoldest  critic  to  deny  the  magnificence 
of  his  personal  appearance,  or  to  refuse 
to  admowledge  the  magnetic  power 
which  breathed  from  his  presence. 
Those  dark-blue  eyes,  so  like  a  child^s 
in  dear,  limpid  beauty,  turned  from 
mother  to  son. 

"  Why  are  you  both  so  bright  ?    Is  it 
the  sunshine,  or  is  it  some  good  news  ?  ^ 
**  We'd  better  ask  you  the  same  ques- 
tion," responded   Mrs.  Grizzle;   "you 
fiuily  dazzled  us  as  you  came  along." 

"  Oh,  then  it  must  be  borrowed  lus- 
tre. Fye  been  in  the  company  of  a 
besQtilul  woman  all  the  morning.  She 
btt  been  singing  for  me — Ckrman  mu- 
se and  poetry  at  that, — and  I've  en- 
joyed it" 

"Thank   goodness,  'twasn't    Lissa," 

mattered  Sam  to  himself. 

"Have  you  had  lunch,  Mr.  Dassel  ?  " 

"No,  Pve  not    Mrs.  Cameron  waited 

fer  her  daughter,  who  was  out,  and  I 

ctme  away  just  as  the  bell  rang." 

"Well,  Pve  been  waitin'  for  Sam. 
8<^  we^  all  go  in  now  and  have  some- 
Aug.  I  begin  to  feel  faint  myself, 
ten  snd  Miss  Lissa  was  out  a-ridin*  to- 
gether, you  see,  and  both  was  late." 

Tlie  fond  mother  could  not  refrain 
from  this  slight  hint  at  the  important 
>fth«  in  meditation. 

"Oh,  indeed," murmured  Dassel,  with 
»  fvift  glance  at  Barn's  burning  face, 
whose  eye  met  his  own  with  a  look  of 
miBgled  basbfiilness  and  triumph ;  "  it's 
*  pleiaMit  day  for  a  drive;  I  don't 
Uune  them  for  prolonging  it  to  the 
mjge  of  hunger." 

"I  don^  fedi  any  particular  amount 
of  i^^te,"  said  8am.    "  I  could  have 


stayed  out  another  hour  or  two  as  well 
as  not.  That  horse  Miss  Cameron  drives 
goes  altogether  too  fast  to  suit  mc." 

"Come  along,  my  children,"  urged 
the  matron,  going  towards  the  house. 
"  Pierre  told  me  he  was  making  chicken- 
salad  for  lunch,  and  I've  been  thinkin' 
of  it  the  last  two  hours." 

"How  fine  it  is  to  be  one  of  your 
children,  and  be  treated  so  handsomely," 
remarked  Louis,  walking  by  her  side. 

"  ReaUy  now ! "  she  answered,  much 
gratified.  "I  don't  see  why  I  didn't 
have  a  larger  family,  when  Pm  so  fond 
of  'em,"  she  went  on.  "  But  I  hope  it'll 
soon  be  larger.  Daughters-in-law  are 
the  next  best  thing  to  daughters, — and 
I  know  Grizzle  will  act  like  a  fool,  he'll 
be  so  tickled  when  he  begins  to  have 
grandchildren." 

Dassel  bit  his  lip.  He  knew  of  whom 
she  was  thinking  as  the  future  mother 
of  her  grandchildren,  and  a  little  thrill 
of  disgust  ran  along  his  delicate'  nerves 
at  thought  of  the  mingling  of  such  di- 
verse elements.  Would  Bettine  ? — could 
Bettine  ?  and  he  glanced  aside  at  Sam, 
that  new-made  gentleman,  with  an  ex- 
pression which  would  not  have  been 
flattering  had  it  been  seen.  He  laughed 
a  little,  sardonic  laugh.  If  the  girl 
could  console  herself  with  Sam  Grizzle 
for  hU  desertion,  she  would  be  better 
off,  surely,  in  a  worldly  sense,  than  as 
his  wife  she  could  hope  to  be. 

How  much  remorse  was  mingled  with 
this  consoling  reflection  does  not  ap- 
pear. It  was  not  enough  to  injure  his 
appreciation  of  the  salad,  to  which  he 
did  moderate  and  deliberate  justice, 
after  his  habit;  while  Sam,  quivering 
inwardly  with  excitement,  found  him- 
self cheated  out  of  his  usual  excellent 
appetite. 

Susie  was  at  the  table,  seated  next  to 
Mr.  Dassel.  He  started,  and  changed 
color,  when  she,  with  a  blushing  shy- 
ness which  betrayed  the  folly  of  her 
precocious  little  heart,  leaned  towards 
him,  and  slipping  her  hand  into  his 
arm,  pressed  it  to  gain  his  attention, 
and  whispered  eagerly, 

"  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Dassel,  if  they 
have  had  a  letter  from  Robbie  ?  " 
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"I  beliere  not,"  he  answered,  with 
some  ftsperity. 

^  Oh,  please  donU  be  cross  with  me, 
Monneor  le  Baron,"  pouted  the  child, 
regaining  her  sanciness;  ''I  only 
wanted  to  know  if  he  had  got  safely 
across  that  great,  ngly  ocean." 

Dassel  mattered  something  to  him- 
self; then,  regaining  his  good-temper, 
pinched  Snsie^s  rosy  cheek,  whisper- 
ing, 

**  What  interest  have  you  in  the  mat- 
ter, little  lady  ?  " 

"  Oh,  not  any.  Only  he's  a  neighbor, 
you  know,  and  I— promised  not  to  for- 
get to  inquire." 

"Exactly.  Well,  I  will  keep  you 
informed.  As  soon  as  a  letter  arrires 
you  shall  hear  of  it.  Probably  there 
will  be  one  for  you  also." 

"No,  there  will  not,"  regretfully. 
"Robbie  wouldn't  promise  to  corre- 
spond with  me,  though  I  asked  him 
to." 

"  Unkind  and  ungallant !  positively 
rude ! "  said  the  man  of  the  world,  with 
an  amused  smile.    "  To  refuse  a  lady !  " 

"I  think  Robbie  Cameron  is  very 
gentlemanly,"  replied  Susie,  with  some 
indignation.  "  I  should  not  have  asked 
him.  I  should  have  waited  for  him  to 
ask  me.  That  is  what  women  must 
alwa3rs  do— wait,  and  be  silent," — with 
a  little  sigh. 

"Who  taught  you  that,  ]ffiss  Griz- 
zle ?  " 

"My  own  observation,  Monsieur  le 
Baron." 

"  Ah  I  but  warm-hearted  little  ladies 
like  you  cannot  always  be  so  discreet. 
You  made  love  to  Robbie." 

"  Who  told  you  so  ? "  her  cheeks 
flaming  up. 

"  Who  but  Robbie  ?  I'm  afraid  he 
laughed  at  you,  my  dear.  If  I  were  you 
I  would  have  my  revenge.  Marry  me, 
now,  and  show  him  that  you  do  not 
care  for  him." 

Susie  did  not  hear  this  last  consola- 
tory advice ;  her  breast  was  choked  with 
rage  and  grief;  to  hide  her  tears,  she 
jumped  fh)m  her  chair  and  ran  out  of 
the  room. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  Susie  ? " 


"  Fve  been  proposing  to  her,  mi 
and  she  runs  away,  in  anger.** 

"  If  she  was  a  few  years  older, 
— ^but  youll  not  wait  We're  i 
blind  at  Rose  Villa.  We  know 
about  to  happen.  How  curious  it 
turn  out  if  we  should  all  becoi 
family,  as  it  were, — ^wouldn't  it,  ii 

The  baron  bowed  and  smiled 
cing  at  poor  blushing  Sammy. 

That  afternoon,  when  Qrizzle, 
came  home  to  dinner,  he  brought 
from  Miss  Bayles  to  his  wife,  whi< 
that  she  could  spare  Satuiday 
the  finishing  touches  to  that  lad^ 
trait,  if  the  diamonds  were  hoi 
ready  to  be  painted. 

It  seems  Mrs.  Grizzle's  jewe 
been  at  Ball  &  Black's  for  some 
tions  in  the  setting,  and  had  no 
as  yet,  transferred,  in  all  their 
splendor,  to  the  portrait. 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  the  matron,  i 
the  note  over  aloud  at  the  table, 
spare  Saturday.  You  mustn't  fo 
call  for  them  dimonds  to-monroin 
zle, — and  do  be  careftd  of  'em. 
cost  too  much  money  to  lose,— 
thousand  dollars  in  all,  Mr. 
You  know  you  looked  at  'em  on 

"  You'll  want  them  Monday,  a 
Miss  Bulbous'  soiree  dansante,  ti 
not  ? "  asked  Mr.  Dassel. 

"To  be  sure.  I  forgot  to  te 
Grizzle,  about  the  party.  Miss  E 
gives  one  before  she  goes  back  t< 
She  said  it  was  to  be  a  small 
but  she  never  does  things  by 
The  whole  neighborhood  will  be 
at  least.  Yes,  I  shall  want 
monds,  and  don't  you  forget  'en 
zle.  Look-a-here,  Sam,  what  a 
going  ofl^  before  the  desert  for,  1 
to  know  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  ain't,"  said  that  young 
man,  coming  back  to  his  chair, 
just  looking  out  to  see  if  it  wai 
dark  yet." 

"  Time  enough,  and  to  spare 
his  mother,  winking  at  Mr. 
"  The  Camcrons  hain't  finishec 
dinner  yet.  You  mustn't  go  ovej 
eight  o'clock.  Are  you  intenc 
spend  the  evening  there,  Mr.  Das 
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«<No,  I  think  VVL  take  the  next  train 
to  the  city.  Don^t  wait  up  for  me,  as  I 
expect  to  stay  all  night.  I've  business 
eariy  in  the  morning." 

^  Horry  up  the  fixings,  then,"  said  the 
lady  of  tiie  house  to  the  elegant  head- 
waiter,  "  or  Mr.  Dassel  will  have  to  go 
without  his  coffee." 

The  profuse  and  rich  dessert  was 
brought  on ;  the  aroma  of  mocha  floated 
through  the  brilliantly-lighted  room, 
whose  windows,  looking  on  the  lawn 
which  lay  betwixt  the  house  and  Mr. 
Cameron's  grounds,  were  so  private  that 
the  seryants  had  not  thought  worth 
while  to  drop  the  blinds. 

In  the  meantime,  a  solitary  watcher 
was  looking  across  into  the  cheerful 
goigeousness  of  those  windows.  Llssa 
Cameron  had  stolen  fVom  their  dinner 
before  the  courses  were  half  served,  to 
the  darkness  and  loneliness  of  the  library, 
which  had  not  yet  been  lighted,  and 
stood  within  the  curtains  of  a  window 
which  overlooked  Rose  Yilla.  She  was 
enduring  the  severest  struggle  of  her 
life,  save  one.  One  other  wretched 
afternoon  she  had  been  in  a  wilder 
tumult  of  conflicting  feeling  than  now. 
As  she  thought  of  that  afternoon,  of  all 
file  had  suffered  since,  of  the  future,  she 
wnmg  her  hands  together  in  a  silent 
piSBion  of  misery. 

The  moonless  darkness  deepened,  and 
Bose  YiHa  shone  out  brightly. 

**They  are  warm-hearted,"  she  mur- 
nuned,  "  and  they  will  give  me  money 
to  do  as  I  please.  I  can  change  many 
tlungs  about  the  house, — soften  down 
tbdr  vulgarity,  after  a  time — and  they 
win  be  very  kind  to  me.  I  can  relieve 
my  &ther  of  my  support,  so  that  he  can 
do  more  for  Milla  and  Robbie.  Milla 
caa  remain  at  home  under  mother^s 
care,  and  that  will  please  Louis,  who 
has  always  seemed  so  happy  in  our 
fiunily-drcle. 

**  I  shall  neyer  marry  any  one  for  love, 
ttd  why  not  this  good-natured  simple- 
ta,  and  show  Louis  how  I  despise  love, 
and  can  liye  without  it  t  We  will  have 
a  diamond-wedding,  we  will  patronize 
him  and  MiOa,— I  will  always  be  able 
to  dress  superbly.    I  believe  with  dress, 


and  a  little  more  experience,  I  could 
shine  in  society.  Be  would  see  it ! — 
he — ^"  but  why  follow  the  wild  thoughts 
of  a  heart,  which,  in  its  misery,  strove 
to  gain  a  grain  of  comfort  f^om  un- 
profitable sources. 

The  moonless  darkness  deepened 
about  the  world;  it  was  cloudy — no 
stars  were  in  the  sky ;  look  where  she 
would,  there  was  nothing  bright  but 
Rose  Villa,  nearly  all  of  whose  windows 
flashed  with  light.  She  leaned  her  cold 
forehead  against  the  colder  glass,  star- 
ing out  with  eyes,  which,  if  the  hopeful 
lover  over  there  could  have  seen,  would 
have  startled  him.  Suddenly  the  door, 
opening  upon  a  side-porch,  was  thrown 
wide  by  a  servant,  and  Dassel  stood  one 
moment  on  the  threshold,  the  fuU  blaze 
of  a  hall-chandeUer  falling  upon  him, 
revealing  the  graceful  outline  of  his 
tall  figure,  the  floating,  golden  hair  and 
tawny  beard,  the  smiling,  handsome 
&ce ;  then  the  door  closed,  and  all  was 
dark;  but  she  heard  the  echo  of  his 
step  on  the  gravelled  paths. 

"  I  shall  die,"  moaned  Elizabeth ;  "  he 
has  killed  me." 

She  sank  on  her  knees,  because 
strength  failed  her,  looking  out  into  the 
night  with  strained,  burning  eyes ;  the 
echo  of  his  step  died  away ;  she  heard 
the  shriek  and  uproar  of  an  approach- 
ing train,  thundering  over  the  road, 
which  lay,  out  of  sight,  along  the  river, 
below  the  lawn;  then,  again,  all  was 
silence  and  darkness,  save  the  glaring 
windows  of  Rose  Yilla,  which,  like  bold 
eyes,  seemed  to  laugh  at  her  agony. 

She  knelt  there  in  the  shadow  until 
the  door  again  opened,  and  the  hall- 
lamp,  this  time,  beamed  upon  Sam 
Qrizzle,  coming  forth,  she  well  knew 
upon  what  errand.  Oh,  where  should 
she  go  ?  what  should  she  do  to  escape  ? 
There  was  no  escape  for  her.  What 
mattered  it  ?  To  get  away — only  to  get 
away  from  this  house,  where  he  came, 
where  Millars  happy  contentment 
mocked  her  I — ^yes,  to  get  away  from 
these  maddening  things,  she  would  fly 
even  into  Sam  Grizzle's  arms. 

That  calmness  which  is  of  despair 
settled  down  upon  the  storms  which 
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had  tossed  her  nature.  Presently  she 
heard  the  door-hell,  and  Sam^s  voice 
asking  for  her.  If  she  had  placed  her 
finger  on  her  wrist  then,  her  pulse  would 
have  flowed  evenly  heneath  its  touch. 
She  did  not  wait  to  be  summoned,  but 
glided  out  of  the  library  into  the  par- 
lor, and  said  good-evening  to  Sam  with 
a  grave  smile,  which  turned  him  beet- 
color  instantly.  He  would  have  drop- 
ped down  on  his  knees,  at  meeting  this 
smile,  had  not  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cameron 
entered  in  time  to  prevent  such  an  old- 
fashioned  proceeding. 

Lissa  had  said  nothing  to  her  mother 
of  the  proposal  she  had  received.  She 
felt  that  her  mother  would  disapprove 
of  it,  because  she  could  not  blind  those 
loving  eyes  to  the  impulses  which  alone 
could  urge  her  to  accept  it.  So  the 
parents,  unaware  of  the  fervor  of  Sam's 
wish  that  they  were  otherwise  engird, 
and  seeking  to  assist  their  daughter  in 
the  task  of  entertaining  their  stu- 
pid but  well-meaning  young  visitor, 
exerted  themselves  to  have  him  feel  at 
ease. 

It  was  a  dull  evening.  Milla  came  in 
for  a  few  moments,  but  Mr.  Dassel  was 
not  coming,  and  she  had  sat  so  long  at 
the  piano  during  the  day  that  she  was 
very  tired  and  glad  to  slip  out  and  give 
herself  up  to  the  care  of  old  Sabrina. 
Sam  was  difficult  to  entertain.  His 
mood  was  a  mingled  one,  light  and 
dark,  like  that  new-&shioned  triumph 
of  cookery  called  marble-cake,  and  like 
that,  on  the  whole,  sweet.  He  answered 
with  a  broad  smile  to  each  and  every 
remark,  even  when  Mrs.  Cameron  asked 
him  if  he  had  noticed,  in  the  evening 
papers,  the  death  of  a  young  gentle- 
man, at  Tonkers,  by  drowning,  while 
bathing.  Yet,  while  his  face  beamed 
like  a  sun-flower,  he  evidently  was  ill 
at  ease.  Whenever  Lissa's  eye  by  any 
chance  met  his,  he  made  mysterious 
signs  of  distress,  which,  unstrung  as 
were  her  nerves  by  the  ordeal  through 
which  she  had  passed,  struck  upon 
them  with  the  force  of  something  in- 
tensely ludicroua.  She  laughed  so  mudi 
that  her  serene,  gentle  mother  looked  at 
her  in  surprise  with  reproof  in  her  eyes. 


Thus  do  tragedy  and  comedy  play  side 
by  side  in  the  drama  of  life. 

In  the  midst  of  her  wretchedness, 
Lissa's  hysterical  humor  was  caught  by 
every  trifle.  Her  father,  with  a  man's 
ignorance  of  a  woman's  nature,  was 
delighted  to  see  his  favorite  so  bright 
and  well.  Not  that  she  looked  as  she 
did  during  those  happy  summer-weeks, 
when  such  a  roseate  atmosphere  of  joy 
hovered  about  her;  but  to  have  her 
playful  and  mirthfbl  was  a  gain.  He 
did  not  wonder  at  her  being  amused 
with  Sam  Grizzle,  who  might  have 
made  the  Sphinx  laugh  with  some  of 
his  agreeabilities. 

At  last  the  silvery  voice  of  the  library- 
clock  called  ten.  Sam  cast  a  side-look 
of  despair  at  Miss  Cameron,  and  re- 
marked, 

"  Don't  let  me  keep  you  up  beyond 
your  common  time,  Mr.  Cameron. 
Somehow,  I  don't  feel  sleepy,  and  if 
Miss  'Lizabeth  would  favor  me  with  a 
little  music,  I  could  get  along  without 
your  troubling  yourselves." 

The  look  which  her  father  turned 
upon  the  guilty  parties  caused  Lissa  to 
beat  a  retreat  to  the  piano.  Her  face 
was  red,  and  her  voice  choked  as  she 
said, 

"  I  will  give  you  one  song,  and  then 
you  must  go,  Mr.  Grizzle." 

Sam  smiled  as  usual,  and  came  for- 
ward to  turn  the  music. 

"  Now,  Miss  Lissa,  you  don't  treat  me 
fair,"  in  a  voice  which  he  thought  was 
as  low  as  it  was  reproach f\iL  "I  shanH 
sleep  a  wink  to-night,  if  you  don't  do  as 
you  promised." 

Her  hands  ran  over  the  keys,  bending 
her  head  as  if  to  read  the  notes  before 
her,  as  she  answered, 

"Excuse  me,  Mr.  Grizzle,  the  time 
has  been  so  very  brief.  I  have  not 
talked  with  my  mother.  I  cannot  an- 
swer you  to-night.  Please  go  home,  for 
I  have  thought  so  much  my  head 
aches." 

"  But  when  ?  "  persisted  the  suitor. 
"  Come,  now,  Pm  in  an  awful  way — ^ 

"  Well,  why  not  say  Monday  evening, 
at  the  party  ?  If  I  wear  a  cameUa  in  my 
hair,  it  will  mean  *  yes.' " 
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"ni  Bend  one  over,"  said  Sam, 
eagerly ;  "  we've  got  lots  of  'em  in  the 
hot-house." 

^I  shall  find  the  flower  if  I  need 
It" 

''Bat  that's  three  more  days!  I 
shan't  know  whether  Vm  standing  on 
my  head  or  my  heels  by  that  time. 
Why  not  say—"  but  Miss  Cameron  had 
burst  into  full  song,  and  his  plea  was 
imheeded. 

As  soon  as  she  had  concluded,  she 
nose  and  remained  standing,  and  Sam 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  bow  himself 


into  th^  hall,  which  he  did  with  a  re- 
proachful smile,  fixed,  unhappily,  full 
upon    Hr.    Cameron,   instead   of  his* 
daughter, — but  in  his  confusion  he  was 
unaware  of  the  difierence. 

"  Why,  Elizabeth,  what's  the  matter 
with  Mr.  Grizzle  ?  Does  he  mean  that 
he  has  commenced  an  old-fashioned 
course  of  *  sparking,'  by  giving  your 
parents  permission  to  retire ) " 

Mr.  Cameron  was  laughing  heartily. 
Lissa  kissed  him  and  her  mother  quick- 
ly, and  ran  up-staiis  to  avoid  fhrther 
questioning. 


(7b  (e  continued,) 


THE  ROMANCE  OP  THE  GREAT  GAINES  CASE. 


A  LIFE-TIKB  LAW8T7IT. 


"  WiDEK,  hereafter,  some  distinguished 
American  lawyer  shall  retire  from  his 
pnctice  to  write  the  history  of  his 
eoontry's  jurisprudence,  this  case  will  be 
npstered  by  him  as  the  most  remark- 
lUe  in  the  records  of  its  courts." 

Bo  said  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  speaking  in  the  person 
of  Aflsociate-Justice  Wayne,  when  in 
1880,  for  the  sixth  time,  it  decided  upon 
Vi  mae  in  the  famous  case  of  Myra 
Clark  Gaines. 

Justice  Wayne's  language  was  judi- 
oally  careful.  The  subject  of  his  refer- 
noe  jostified  him  in  terming  it  the 
^most  remarkable"  in  all  the  records 
rf  American  courts.  When  he  thus 
ipoke,  it  had  been  for  twenty-six  years 
thiMding  the  tortuous  path  of  the  law. 
Oommenoed  in  1834,  it  had  been  in 
woy  Court  of  Louisiana,  and  six  times 
ia  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
fltstei.  It  had  at  times  been  represented 
by  the  ablest  counsel  in  the  country, 
iid  at  other  times  by  no  counsel  at  all. 
ft  bad  enlisted  on  one  side  romantic 
SBd  sympathetic  enthusiasm,  and  on  the 
^^te  had  incurred  the  opposition  of 
most  immense  and  perfectly  honest  pri- 
▼»to  interests.  It  had  divided  the 
Oomt  in  the  most  irreconcilable  and 


antagonistic  opinions.  It  had  been  de- 
cided upon  the  same  issues  of  fact,  by 
the  same  bench  of  judges,  in  the  light 
of  substantially  the  same  testimony,  in 
precisely  opposite  directions. 

One  iDoman  had  teen  the  moving  spirit 
of  <Ul  this  litigation. 

Her  suit  was  a  most  audacious  one. 
She  attacked  that  most  sensitive,  most 
carefully-guarded  interest,  the  possession 
of  real  property,  and  threatened  in  her 
efforts  the  overthrow  of  all  that  was 
stable  in  the  ideas  of  law  and  custom, 
in  respect  to  it  Her  claim  was  for 
houses,  lands,  and  human  property, 
which  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
hundreds  of  different  owners.  Their 
title  could  be  traced  back  for  years  pre- 
vious to  the  commencement  of  this  suit, 
without  a  blemish  of  irregularity.  It 
had  come  through  dozens^of  hands,  all 
of  whom  had  bought  and  sold  in  perfect 
good  faith,  and  without  the  shadow  of 
suspicion. 

It  was  the  one  woman  against  ^ve 
hundred  men. 

It  was  one  resolute  claim  for  Abstract 
Justice  against  five  hundred  apparent 
Rights,  fortified  in  every  tradition  of 
law,  and  every  selfish  interest  of  organ- 
ized society. 
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The  eridence  to  fapport  thft  daim 
was  ts  remarkmble  as  the  demand  itaelil 
At  the  end  of  twenty-dx  yean  of  law, 
when  Justioe  Wayne  pronounced  his 
decision,  he  passed  in  review  upon  alle- 
gations of  fact  ninning  back  into  the 
last  century.  He  inquired  into  the 
most  piiirate  life  of  indiyidoals,  and 
analyzed  their  most  intimate  relations, 
in  the  earliest  fire  years  of  the  present 
century.  Upon  the  yiew  which  the 
Conrt  took  of  the  occurrence  <»*  other- 
wise of  drcomstances  alleged  to  hare 
happened  in  those  years,  depended  the 
result  of  this  case.  And  finally,  they  be- 
ing determined  fiiTorably  to  the  claims 
of  Mrs.  Gaines,  her  fortunes  turned  up- 
on the  established  existence  of  a  will, 
which  even  she  did  not  pretend  ever 
had  an  existence  after  the  decease  of  the 
testator,  and  the  purport  of  which  had 
no  other  proof  than  the  recollections, 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  forty  years, 
of  aged  and  infirm  persons  who  remem- 
bered hearing  it  read. 

Such  were  some  of  the  features  which 
the  learned  justice  pronounced  "  most 
remarkable/' 

Let  us  draw  from  this  tangled  skein 
of  real  life,  the  thread  of  romance, 
whose  remote  end,  silyered  by  Time, 
has  its  origin  seventy  years  ago  in  an 
atmosphere  of  society  and  under  a  sys- 
tem of  government  so  foreign  that  we 
can  now  scarcely  realize  them. 

We  must  go  back  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  and 
imagine  ourselves  in  New  Orleans,  un- 
der the  Spanish  rule.  The  laws  were  a 
curious  mixture  of  weak  civil  authority 
and  decaying  ecclesiastical  control. 
The  Spanish  possessions,  in  America, 
were  but  an  extra  pawn  upon  the  chess- 
board of  European  politics.  New  Or- 
leans was  a  true  tropical  city ;  its  popu- 
lation amalgamated  from  a  dozen  difier- 
ent  races ;  its  morals  corrupted  from  as 
many  different  sources.  Already  it  was 
the  seat  of  luxury,  for  the  great  Missis- 
sippi rolled  past  its  lev6es,  then  as  now. 
Rich  princes  of  landed  estates,  wealthy 
merchants  and  extensive  traders,  as  well 
as  proud  grandees  of  an  aneien  regime^ 
sipped  sherbets  under  the  magnolias. 


Among  the  nA  men  of  the 
this  stage  of  its  eristnice,  who 
were  on  many  xm^  and  whoee  : 
were  recorded  in  the  coontini 
of  many  cidea,  was  Danid  ( 
shipping-merchant  and  a  pc 
He  stood  at  the  head  of  hia 
prince  among  a  clasa  whoae  li 
and  el^^t  life  has  seldcmi  b 
passed.  Bom  at  Sligo,  in  Ire 
uncle  in  New  Orleans,  a  bach 
all  the  merchants  of  the  dty  wc 
invited  him  to  come  to  the  Nen 
engage  with  him  in  businesB^ 
come  his  heir.  The  estate  thus 
ed  had  been  boldly  and  skilfii 
aged.  Fortunate  ventures  hac 
to  it,  and  ille^timate  as  well  ai 
proper  means  had  probably  gone 
the  grand  aggregate. 

This  merchant-prince  was  a 
strong  character,  restless  and  fi 
ing  ambition,  whose  imperii 
little  brooked  opposition,  and  ] 
control  except  the  code  which  t 
composed  of  such  as  himself 
orga^iized  and  often  violently 
tained.  Justice  Wayne,  in  d( 
the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Com 
term  of  1847,  described  him  as 
of  no  ordinary  character,  or  i 
on  those  who  were  about  him. 
ural  fitness  to  control  became  li 
as  his  wealth  and  standing  in 
and  it  was  exercised,  and  invol 
yielded  to  by  all  who  associated 
in  business  with  him.  He  wai 
of  high  qualities,  but  of  no  rigc 
tue  or  self-control ;  energetic,  e 
ing,  courageous,  affectionate,  an 
ous,  but  with  a  pride  which  had 
to  no  mortification  until  his  : 
subdued  it  to  a  sense  of  justice 
half  of  his  child." 

Such  a  character  filled  a  pr 
place  in  the  political  and  socia 
New  Orleans.  In  1798  he  had 
consul  on  behalf  of  the  interest 
United  States.  When,  in  1802 
itcd  Paris,  he  was  treated  with 
respect  by  the  French  Gov< 
which,  having  obtained  the  cc 
Louisiana  from  Spain  by  th 
treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso,  was  desi 
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learning  its  present  condition  and 
Talne.  General  Yietor,  on  behalf  of  the 
First  Consul,  listened  respectfully,  in  a 
confidential  audience,  to  the  statements 
of  "the  merchant  from  New  Orleans," 
while  lyUnister  Livingston,  charged  by 
President  Jefferson  with  the  delicate 
duty  of  negotiating  for  the  purchase — 
"  outside  the  Constitution  "—of  Louisi- 
ana, at  a  price  not  too  great  for  the  ne- 
eessitous  economies  of  the  American 
treasury,  was  full  of  alarm  and  watch- 
ftilness  at  these  intimate  conmiunica- 
iions.  Active,  and  doubtless  not  espe- 
dally  scrupulous,  Clark,  at  home,  was  a 
perpetual  thorn  in  the  side  of  worthy 
hut  nervous  Claiborne,  the  first  Ameri- 
can Governor,  who  denounced  him,  at 
one  time,  as  secretly  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  was  conse- 
q[uently  annoyed  and  mortified,  when  in 
the  same  year  he  was  elected  the  first 
delegate  from  Louisiana  to  the  National 
Congress. 

In  the  heated  atmosphere  of  a  society 
ruled  by  passion,  this  proud  chevalier 
''became  acquainted,"  about  1802,  with 
Kadame  Zulimo  De  Granges,  the  wife  of 
Monsieur  Jerome,  of  that  name.    The 
biter  was  a   Frenchman  by  birth,  a 
** nobleman"  of  France,  as  was  after- 
ward   testified  of   him,  but    in    New 
(hkans,  in    the    language    of    Judge 
Oitron,  only  "a  humble  shopkeeper." 
ffis  wife,  who  had  married  him  at  the 
early  age  of  thirteen,  was  a  Creole  of 
nre  and  voluptuous  beauty.    They  had 
been  wedded,  when  Clark  made  their 
Mqnaintancc,  for  about  eight  years. 

The  relationship  that  ensued  between 
^  merchant  and  Madame  De  Granges 
csn  better  appear  by  the  facts  hereafter 
wcited  than  by  a  too  positive  and  cir- 
conutantial  statement.  We  can  hardly 
be  diaritable  enough  to  disguise  the 
tnfli  as  it  must  subsequently  appear. 

More  than  thirty  years  afterward 
Midtme  Caillaret,  the  sister  of  Madame 
^  Oranges,  made  her  deposition  in 
Wmlf  of  her  niece,  the  heroine  of  this 
rtofy.  She  afltaaed  that  she  knew 
Claik  made  to  her  family  propositions 
of  marriage  with  Zulime,  "  after  it  had 
i^wne  hncwn^  that  her  marriage  with 


De  Oranges  was  void,  because  a  previous 
wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  in 
France,  was  still  living. 

How  and  when  did  so  startling  a  fact 
become  known?  What  was  the  inti- 
macy between  Clark  and  Zulimo  when  it 
was  discovered  ?  A  multitude  of  sug- 
gestive questions  arise,  and  must  be  dis- 
missed. 

Some  time  in  the  early  summer  of 
1802,  however,  found  Madame  De 
Granges  and  another  sister,  Madamo 
Despau,  in  Philadelphia.  They  had 
come,  says  the  latter  lady,  by  way  of 
New  York.  In  that  city  they  had  been 
diligently  turning  over  old  marriage- 
registers  in  the  Catholic  churches,  hop- 
ing to  find  the  record  of  De  Granges^ 
previous  marriage.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
had  rewarded  their  search,  but  they 
were  told  of  a  witness  to  the  ceremony, 
Gardette  by  name,  whom  they  would 
find  in  Philadelphia.  Hence  their  pres- 
ence in  the  latter  city. 

Mr.  Gardette  was  found,  and  was  ex- 
plicit and  satisfactory  in  his  statements. 
He  Tiad  been  a  witness  to  the  alleged 
marriage.  He  knew  the  wife  then 
wedded  by  De  Granges  to  be  still  liv- 
ing. 

Was  more  proof  necessary  ?  Appa- 
rently not.  The  wife  of  eight  years  felt 
convinced  of  her  husband's  perfidy. 
The  bond  between  them  had  been  a 
guilty  dishonor,  not  an  honorable  wed- 
lock. The  rumors  in  New  Orleans  had 
their  full  confirmation.    She  was  free. 

At  this  juncture,  who  came  upon  the 
scene  ?  The  merchant-lover  from  New 
Orleans.  The  consequence  is  readily 
imagined.  A  private  marriage  was 
proposed,  pressed,  consented  to,  and 
according  to  Madame  Despau,  according 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  ceremony 
was  duly  performed  by  a  priest;  the 
good  Despau,  M.  Doisier,  of  Louisiana, 
and  a  friend  of  Mr.  Clark,  from  New 
York,  being  witnesses. 

At  this  point  let  us  consider  two  facts 
established — ^the  bigamy  of  De  Granges, 
and  consequent  nullity  of  Zulime's  union 
with  him;  and  the  performance  of  a 
legal  marriage  between  herself  and 
Daniel  Clark.     Both  these  have  been 
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decided  to  be  facts  by  the  Bapreme 
Court.  Both  were,  at  different  times, 
vitally  important  in  the  decisions  upon, 
the  dsims  of  Mrs.  Gaines. 

Bat  the  testimony  in  regard  to  this 
Philadelphia  visit  is  not  without  con- 
tradiction. 

In  the  opinion  pronounced  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  on  the  fourth  appeal  to 
it  in  this  case— the  only  one  decided 
explicitly  against  Mrs.  Ckdnes— Judge 
Catron  dwelt  upon  the  testimony  of 
Daniel  W.  Coze.  Mr.  Coxe  was  the 
business  partner  and  personal  friend  of 
Daniel  Clark.  They  seem  to  have  been 
congenial  as  well  as  fiuniliar.  Judge 
Catron  described  them  as  nearly  of  the 
same  age,  ^  both  proud,  intelligent,  and 
ambitioas  of  success,  equals  in  rank,  and 
intimate  in  their  social  relations  as  a 
common  interest  and  constant  inter- 
course could  make  them.'* 

In  April  or  August,  1809,  said  Mr. 
Coxe  in  Ms  testimony,  thirty-fiye  years 
afterward,  a  lady  came  to  him  in  Phila- 
delphia, She  presented,  for  introduc- 
tion, a  confidential  letter  from  Mr. 
Claik.  The  latter  in  his  note  charged 
his  friend  with  the  performance  of  a 
delicate  duty.  In  brief,  the  communi- 
cation stated  that  the  lady,  whom  Mr. 
Clark  thus  confided  to  his  fiiend's  care, 
was  about  to  become  a  mother, — her 
child  was  his,— care  for  her  expected 
situation  in  the  most  tender  and  luxuri- 
ous manner. 

The  lady  was  Madame  De  Granges. 

Mr.  Coxe  discharged  the  trust  con- 
fided to  him.  Eis  testimony  concern- 
ing it  is  circumstantially  fulL  The 
babe  was  sent  away  to  be  nuvsed. 
Funds  for  her  maintenance  came  from 
her  father.  She  was  comfortably  reared, 
grew  to  womanhood,  married  respects 
ably,  and  afterward  appeared  as  a  party 
in  interest,  in  one  of  the  many  phases 
of  the  *'  most  remarkable  ^  Gaines  case. 

Judge  Catron  was  the  steady  oppo- 
nent, as  Judge  Wayne  was  the  faithful 
friend,  of  Mrs.  Gaines  and  her  claims. 
Upon  this  testimony  of  Mr.  Coxe,  as 
showing  the  apparent  motive  of  the 
visit  to  PUiladelphia,  he  dwelt  with 
terrible  severity  in   his   opinion.    He 


declared  that  the  wife  fled  frc 
husband's  companionship  to  oon< 
dishonor,  and  not  to  seek  for  pre 
his  bigamy.  He  accepted  Mr. 
statements  that  these  events  occu 
1802,  and  that  in  1808,  when  ! 
testified  the  wedding  took  place 
was  not  in  Philadelphia  at  all. 

Still,  Mr.  Coxe  may  readily  ha^ 
right  in  his  narration  of  drcunu 
and  wrong  in  his  dates.  Or  t 
nothing,  indeed,  to  show  that  ' 
Madame  Despau  did  not  apparen 
dU  that  occurred  during  their  N< 
visit,  what  she  testified  to  was 
&r  as  it  went,  and  the  weddii 
take  place. 

Right  or  wrong,  it  is  useless 
speculate.  Presumption  must  I 
the  side  of  'Virtue.  The  daugl 
Zulime  has  crowned  her  life-time 
gle  with  success,  and  part  of  th 
cess  is  the  vindication  of  her  n 
fame,  as  well  as  the  assertion  of  h 
despoiled  rights. 

More   than   that,  her  theory 
theory  of  the  highest  courts 
land. 

We  go  back  to  New  Orleans, 
the  marriage,  says  Madame  1 
her  sister  and  herself  hurried  h( 
the  receipt  of  intelligence  th 
French  wife  of  De  Granges  ha< 
her  appearance,  and  claimed  her 

Other  witnesses  afterward  i 
that  they  remembered  some  scai 
this  sort. 

And  then,  it  is  said,  De  Granj 
regularly  prosecuted.  The  evidi 
his  bigamy  was  fully  establishe 
was  convicted  and  imprisoned, 
had  been  waiting  impatiently  fi 
No  acknowledgment  of  her  marrif 
yet  been  published  by  Clark,  and 
they  lived  in  the  most  intimai 
tions,  she  did  not  occupy  his 
But  with  the  judicial  proof 
Granges'  bigamy,  she  anticipat 
justification  before  the  world,  a 
accession  to  her  proper  rank  in  t 
as  the  wife  of  such  a  husband  as 

Foul  accident  I  Just  at  this  nc 
when  so  much  of  happloess  dej 
De  Granges  escaped  fW)m  his 
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Treachery  inside  the  walls  had  assisted 
him.  The  Spanish  Goyemor,  himself, 
was  charged  with  connivance.  He  was 
harried  down  the  Mississippi,  placed 
upon  a  ship  lying  in  the  pass,  just  ready 
to  saily  and  fled  to  France,  never  to  re- 
turn. 

Zulime  was  not  acknowledged.  She 
was  never  known  to  the  world  as  the 
wife  of  Daniel  Clark,  daring  his  life- 
time. 

Afterward,  this  prosecution  and  con- 
Tiction  were  questioned  by  the  oppo- 
neDts  of  Mrs.  Gaines.  They  produced 
in  court  the  record  of  an  ecclesiastical 
C(Hirt-proceediDg,  in  which  a  certain 
Jerome  De  Grange  was  charged  with 
bigamy,  but  where  the  evidence  failed 
to  show  his  guilt,  and  he  was  dis- 
diaiged.  This,  tbey  said,  is  the  trial 
of  De  Granges.  It  proves  innocence. 
It  proves  there  could  have  been  no  legal 
marriage  between  Zulime  and  Daniel 
Clark,  for  she  was  already  the  lawful 
iriie  of  a  living  man.  It  proves  that 
tke  claimant  of  this  property,  the  child 
of  Daniel  Clark  and  Zulime,  was  not  a 
liwfol  child  and  not  an  heir  to  her 
ftkher's  estate. 

All  admitted  that  De  Granges  fled 
frnn  the  country.  But  Judge  Catron 
ialimated  that  persecution  by  powerful 
lid  wealthy  enemies  drove  him  away. 

The  decisions  of  the  Court,  however, 
an  written.  They  leave  it  to  be  in- 
tand  that  there  was  another  prosecu- 
tion in  the  civil  courts,  and  though  the 
nend  of  it  was  never  found,  upon  the 
aoit  diligent  search  in  every  depository 
of  noords  in  New  Orleans,  still  this 
wainot  conclusive  against  its  possible 
aktence,  for  the  official  papers  of  the 
ftmS^  and  Spanish  Governments  had 
ban  widely  scattered  and  lost,  upon 
flie  transfer  of  the  Territory  to  the 
n^ted  States. 

The  confidential  agent  of  Daniel 
Cllak,!n  the  control  of  several  of  his 
Nge  Mlates,  was  M.  Boisfontaine,  a 
Kf^  from  St  Domingo,  and  appa- 
RDtlj  a  gentleman  of  culture  and  hon- 
er.  ffis  relations  with  Mr.  Clark  were 
intimtte.  In  hia  house,  in  New  Orleans, 
^  htj,  1809,  Vtsa,  the  daughter  of 


Zulime  and  Daniel  Clark,  the  Mtra 
Clabk  GAoncs  of  the  great  lawsuit, 
was  bom.  She  was  placed,  imme- 
diately after  her  birth,  in  the  family  of 
Col.  8.  B.  Davis,  the  brother-in-law  of 
M.  Boisfontaine,  and  spent  her  child- 
hood in  his  household. 

In  these  years,  it  would  appear,  she 
never  knew  her  mother.  It  was  long, 
long  after,  and  under  very  changed  cir- 
cumstances, when  the  infant  had  grown 
to  be  a  mature  woman,  beforo  the 
mother  and  daughter  met  in  recogni- 
tion. Her  father  she  did  not  know  as 
such.  Perhaps  in  the  dim  memories  of 
her  childhood  there  is  still  associated 
the  appearance  of  a  tall  and  handsome 
man,  who  smiled  upon  her,  kissed  her, 
and  filled  her  arms  with  pretty  presents. 
But  beyond  this  fading  photograph  on 
these  delicate  recollections  of  her  earliest 
years,  Myra  never  knew  her  father. 

His  election  to  Congress,  in  1806, 
took  Clark  to  Washington.  He  parted 
from  his  wife,  and  sailed  for  Philadel- 
phia. Letters  reached  her,  bringing 
news  of  his  arrival.  Then  communica- 
tion ceased.  Zulime  waited  patiently, 
but  no  word  came  from  him.  He  may 
have  written;  it  is  said  that  the  busi- 
ness partners  of  Clark,  through  whom 
his  correspondence  passed,  suppressed 
the  letters  to  his  wife,  and  destroyed 
those  which  she  gave  them  to  be  for- 
warded to  him. 

At  any  rate,  the  relationship  between 
the  two  ceased  forever.  Husband  and 
wife,  or  lover  and  mistress ;  bound  in 
law  and  purity,  or  led  by  license  and 
passion ;  their  association  dissolved,  and 
was  never  renewed.  They  barely  saw 
each  other  again,  years  after ;  and  when 
they  did,  Zulime  was  the  wife — truly 
and  formally  wedded— of  another  man  ! 

Her  sisters  say  she  was  "hurt"  by 
the  refusal  of  Clark  to  acknowledge  her 
as  his  wife.  She  may  have  felt  that  her 
relation  to  him  was  a  pure  and  proper 
one.  Licentious  New  Orleans  might 
lightly  regard  the  marriage-tie,  or  little 
care  for  its  absence,  but  she  was  truly  a 
wife* 

*  These  were  days  of  Ioom  moralitj  in  Kew 
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The  correspondence  ceasecL  Clark 
wrote  not,  or  his  letters  failed  to  reach 
her.  She  may  have  written — doubtless 
she  did.  He  may  have  received  them 
— ^perhaps  he  did,  and  tossed  them  idly 

by. 

At  last  there  came  a  report  on  the 
wings  of  gossiping  tongues  that  he  was 
paying  his  court  to  a  beautiful  lady  of 
the  North.  They  were  engaged  to  be 
married! 

Stung  to  the  quick,  Zulime  resolved 
upon  a  bold  step.  She  followed  to 
Philadelphia.  She  hurried  to  Mr.  Coxe, 
and  demanded  to  know  the  truth  of 
these  stories.  She  thundered  in  his  ear 
the  fact  that  she  was  married  to  Daniel 
Clark.  She  was  his  wife.  Who  was 
this  woman  who  had  won  away  her 
htuibttnd  t  Where  was  the  false  husband 
who  had  been  unfaithM  to  her  ? 

Mr.  Coxe  smiled. 

Mr.  Coxe  asked  for  the  proof  of  her 
marriage.  Alas,  she  could  find  none. 
She  searched  for  records,  but  they  were 
lost  or  destroyed.  The  priest  had  dis- 
appeared. He  had  gone  to  Ireland. 
The  witnesses  were  out  of  reach,  and 
possibly  beyond  all  knowledge. 

Mr.  Coxe  said,  Why  be  so  foolish  as 
to  persist  in  so  absurd  a  claim  ?  Why 
insist  upon  this  idea,  which  you  can 
bring  no  testimony  to  support  ?  What 
^gvLTQ  can  you  make  in  assertion  of 
yourself  as  a  wife,  if  Daniel  Clark,  the 
great  merchant,  the  powerful  politician, 
is  against  you  ? 

She  saw  a  lawyer.  He  was  probably 
a  confidant  as  well  as  friend  of  Mr. 
Coxe.  He  produced  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Clark,  announcing  his  engagement  to 
Miss  C ,  of  Baltimore. 

One  against  many,  Zulime  succumbed. 

Her  daughter  Myra  would  have 
fought  and  triumphed. 

There  is  a  story  that  Zulime,  sad  with 
her  lost  and  aching  heart,  stung  with 

OrleanB.  Private  virtue  Tvas  held  of  little  value. 
Scarcely  a  prominent  merchant  had  a  lawftd  wife ; 
yet  none  were  without  an  eetablishment,  a  mis- 
ticas,  and,  in  moat  caees,  a  numerous  &mUy.  A 
^ntloman  of  an  older  day  than  this,  who  knew  the 
merchontc  of  forty  yean  ago,  in  the  Crescent  City, 
could  then  hardly  count  one,  in  thirty  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, who  was  lawftdly  mairied. 


jealousy  and  bitterness,  went  to  Balti- 
more, and  foUowed  her  husband  in  his 
carriage  to  a  party  at  the  home  of  the 
young  lady  with  whose  name  his  had 
been  connected.  From  her  hackney- 
coach,  outside,  faint  with  fiitigue  and 
exhaustion,  but  filled  with  the  fury  of 
her  scorned  love,  her  eyes  blinded  by 
tears,  her  nerves  quivering  with  excite- 
ment, she  looked  at  the  illuminated 
mansion,  saw  the  flashing  of  lights, 
heard  the  swell  of  the  music,  the  meas- 
ured tread  of  dancers,  and  at  last — bit- 
ter, bitter  sight  I — the  well-known  form 
of  the  man  she  loved  came  out  upon  the 
veranda,  and  paced  slowly  along,  with 
a  fair  girl  hanging  upon  his  arm. 

It  was  true,  then.  She  went  back  to 
Philadelphia. 

A  few  %Deeh  afta^ard  the  married 
Mr,  Oard^tU* 

Zulime  was  a  Frenchwoman. 

Daniel  Clark  died  on  the  16th  of 
August,  1813.  The  preceding  illness 
was  brief  and  severe.  Few  friends  were 
about  him.  Boisfontaine,  the  agent, 
says  he  was  continually  with  him. 
Lubin,  a  faithful  body-servant,  was  de- 
voted in  his  attentions.  Mr.  Relf,  his 
partner,  was  near  him  in  the  last 
hours. 

What  took  place  on  the  day  of  his 
death  ? 

The  establishment  of  Mrs.  Gaines' 
claim  carries  with  it  this  statement  of 
facts: 

Clark  had  made  his  will  in  1811. 
He  appointed  his  partners,  Richard 
Relf  and  Beverly  Chew,  his  executors, 
and  made  his  mother,  Mary  Clark,  sole 
legatee. 

But  he  made  another  will  in  1818. 
In  that  Tie  declared  Myra  DavU  to  he 
his  daughter,  and  only  legitimate  ekOd^ 
and  left  to  Jier  the  whole  of  hie  etieUe  ! 

Col.  Joseph  Deville,  Degontine  BeUe- 
chasse,  James  Fitot,  and  Chevalier  De 
la  Croix,  were  executors.  All  were  well- 
known  citizens  of  New  Orleans  and 
intimate  personal  and  business  fnenda 
of  Clark. 

Such  a  will,  it  is  asserted,  did  exist 

*  This  marriage  took  place  in  August,  1808. 
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prerions  to  Daniel  Clark's  death.  It 
was  entirely  in  his  handwriting,  duly 
signed  and  sealed.  He  had  shown  it  to 
seTeral  intimate  friends,  read  it  to  some, 
informed  others  of  its  contents,  and 
spoken  of  its  existence  to  others  still. 
Four  months  before  his  death,  says  M. 
Boisfontaine,  he  spoke  to  me  of  a  new 
will.  Twcniy-five  days  before  his  death, 
be  said,  "  It  is  done."  Ten  days  later 
he  handed  a  package  to  the  Chevalier 
De  la  Croix  for  his  inspection,  in  my 
presence,  saying,  "  It  is  my  will."  The 
day  before  his  death  he  again  referred 
to  it,  and  said  it  was  placed  in  his  pri- 
vate room,  in  a  '*  little  black  case." 

The  end  drew  near.  Under  the  fervid 
summer  sun,  the  rich  merchant  was 
dying.  Two  hours  before  he  died,  he 
once  more  referred  to  the  subject  which 
seemed  so  much  to  agitate  him. 

It  was  natural  that  it  should  do  so. 
It  was  justice  to  his  daughter — ^the  child 
of  the  woman  whom  he  had  loved. 

In  this  last  moment  he  solemnly 
diarged  Boisfontaine  and  Lubin  to  fail 
not  in  handing  to  De  la  Croix,  when  all 
should  be  over,  the  precious  "little 
black  case." 
Then  he  became  unconscious 
And  then,  says  Mrs.  Gaines — then,  say 
the  witnesses  whose  depositions  support 
hw— Rel^  the  partner,  turned  to  the 
mmoire,  took  up  the  bunches  of  keys, 
and  left  the  room.  Lubin  followed 
him  a  moment  after,  and  passed  the 
door  of  the  private  room.  He  tried  to 
eater,  but  it  was  locked.  He  heard  a 
noise,  OB  of  rustling  among  papers, 
.  When  the  little  black  case  came  to  be 
examined,  no  teill  imm  there  / 

Instead  of  it,  Messrs.  Relf  and  Chew 
produced  the  wiQ  of  1811.  It  was  ad- 
mitted to  probate;  and  they  assumed 
duffge  of  the  dead  merchant's  great 


Jr  1813,  Colonel  Davis,  with  his 
Bm^y,  inclading  his  little  daughter 
llfra,  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and 
some  yesn  later  he  took  up  his  resi- 
denoe  at  a  handsome  place  on  the  out- 
ikirto  of  Wilmington.  Here  passed  the 
later  years  of  Myra's  girlhood.  Her 
nqppoted  father,  tiiough  living  in  com- 


fort, and  even  elegance,  was  a  man  of 
marked  character,  subject  to  serious 
outbreaks  of  temper,  when  provoked, 
and  received  at  his  mansion  no  very 
wide  circle  of  society.  Myra  had  a 
limited  acquaintance  and  few  intimate 
friends.  At  this  distance  of  forty  years, 
there  are  very  few  persons  in  Wilming- 
ton who  retain  a  distinct  knowledge  of 
Colonel  Davis'  daughter  Myra. 

The  current  of  life  shifted.  There 
came  to  her  guardian's  home  a  young 
gentleman  from  New  York,  William 
Wallace  Whitney.  He  brought  with 
him  ample  letters  of  introduction ;  but 
for  some  reason.  Colonel  Davis  failed  to 
regard  him  favorably.  If  he  met  with 
no  very  warm  response  in  that  quarter, 
however,  he  had  ample  compensation— 
he  gained  the  love  of  Myra. 

At  this  discovery,  her  guardian  grew 
fearfully  angry.  He  forbade  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  lovers.  He  inti- 
mated that  he  had  another  and  more 
distinguished  alliance  in  view.  From 
some  of  his  disclosures  she  gained  the 
first  intimation  that  he  was  not  her 
father. 

The  correspondence,  of  course,  con- 
tinued. At  length  Whitney  wrote  to 
Colonel  Davis  that  he  would  again  visit 
his  house,  and  assert  the  propriety  of 
his  addresses,  and  claim  from  him  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  position  as  a 
suitor.  At  this,  the  wrath  of  the  guard- 
ian knew  no  bounds.  He  raged  and 
threatened.  He  would  shoot  the  auda- 
cious lover.  He  would  challenge  him. 
He  should  not  leave  Wilmington  ali?e. 
Myra  became  seriously  alarmed. 

In  this  condition  of  affairs,  she  re- 
solved that  she  must  meet  her  lover, 
and  warn  him  not  to  come.  This  she 
must  do  in  secret.  She  secured  the 
services  of  a  faithful  servant,  to  take 
her,  late  at  night,  in  the  carriage  to 
Wilmington.  Retiring  to  her  chamber, 
she  waited  till  the  household  sank  into 
quiet,  and  then  hurried  down  to  meet 
the  old  coachman.  The  night  was  dark 
and  stormy.  Rain  fell  in  torrents.  She 
had  hastily  gathered  a  slender  supply 
of  clothing  into  her  trunk,  and  the  ser- 
vant helped  her  carry  it  to  the  carriage 
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In  trembling  anxiety  lest  the  hounds, 
which  had  been  carefully  tied  up  by  the 
servant,  might  still  give  an  alarm,  or 
that  some  other  mischance  should  be- 
tray them,  the  frightened  girl  sprang 
into  the  carriage,  and  they  droye  silent- 
ly down  the  avenue.  Apprehensive  of 
pursuit,  they  fancied  they  heard  noises 
behind  them.  They  did  not  pause  to 
open  the  avenue-gates,  but  pressed  the 
horses  against  them,  and  burst  them 
outward.  Hurrying  down  the  road,  the 
turnpike-gate  was  closed  and  fastened. 
They  dared  not  call  the  keeper,  lest  his 
suspicions  should  be  aroused.  A  rush 
from  the  horses  burst  this  new  obstacle. 

Midnight  had  chimed  from  the  old 
town-clock  on  Market-street  Hill,  when 
they  drove  into  Wilmington.  A  light 
in  the  window  of  a  familiar  dwelling 
signalled  the  wet  and  trembling  girl. 
An  intimate  female  friend,  who  had 
been  apprised  of  the  intended  flight  by 
a  brief  note  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
was  patiently  waiting  for  her.  On  the 
breast  of  her  companion  she  sobbed  her 
relief.    So  far,  all  was  safe. 

Mr.  Whitney  was  expected  to  come 
by  the  steamboat  from  Baltimore.  He 
would  land,  on  the  river-side,  at  New 
Castle,  Ave  miles  away.  At  daylight, 
Myra  set  out  to  intercept  him.  Not 
meeting  him,  she  took  the  boat  for  Bal- 
timore, hoping  she  might  see  him  there. 
Instead  of  that,  he  had  set  out  at  the 
same  time  she  did,  and  they  unknow- 
ingly crossed  each  other's  paths.  For- 
tunately, her  friends  at  New  Castle  de- 
tained him,  when  he  arrived ;  and  on 
her  prompt  return,  they  happily  met 

The  guardian's  anger  spent  its  force. 
He  learned  that  the  lovers  were  about 
to  be  married,  in  Philadelphia.  Myra 
was  of  age.  He  had  much  to  lose  by 
declining  a  reconciliation.  He  offered 
her  his  home  for  her  wedding ;  and  she 
gladly  accepted. 

Early  in  the  autumn,  when  (as  one 
of  the  bridesmaids,  at  this  distance  of 
thirty-dx  years,  tells  us),  the  fires  were 
lighted  on  the  hearths,  the^wedding 
took  place. 

The  Genius  of  the  Romantic  seemed 
still  to  be  the  ruling  spirit.     The  even- 


ing was  already  fiair  spent,  and  a! 
ready  for  the  ceremony,  when  i 
discovered  that  no  license  h«d 
procured.  Th6  bridegroom  wai 
noyed,  the  bride  trembled,  the  b 
maids  fluttered  with  additional  tr 
of  excitement.  A  messenger  wa 
spatched,  to  ride  with  all  speed, 
tiie  swiftest  horse  in  the  stables^  tc 
mington,  to  procure  the  license, 
stupid  servant  gave  him,  instead,  i 
blind  animal,  who  stumbled  and 
dered  along  in  the  rain  and 
Finding  a  magistrate  with  difScu 
was  ten  o'clock  before  he  rcturae< 
the  ceremony  could  proceed. 

Just  as  it  was  over,  says  the  old 
who  was  then  the  fair  young  b 
maid,  the  storm,  which  had  pre' 
during  all  the  evening,  ceased* 
wind  fell,  the  night  calmed,  and 
among  the  scattered  clouds  the 
shone  with  peaceful  ra3rs  acros 
lawn. 

Was  it  a  premonition  for  the  bri 

Mr.  Whitney  took  his  wife  to 
York,  and  they  dwelt  for  perhap 
years  at  Binghamton,  the  home  c 
family. 

It  was  a  season  of  rest  before  i 
time  of  labor ;  two  years  of  peace  1 
thirty  of  contention  and  struggle. 

Mrs.  Whitney  had  learned  her  pi 
age.  From  Davis  himself  she  gat 
that  she  had  been  deceived,  durii 
her  girlhood.  Little  by  little 
pieced  together  the  fragments  oi 
dence,  till  at  last  the  Truth  burst 
her — that  th^  wealth  of  herfathery  1 
Clark,  of  New  Orleans,  who  died  t 
years  ago,  uas  justly  Tiers! 

This  Truth  took  possession  of  he 
It  was  her  inspiration.  It  absorbe 
faculties,  and  gave  but  one  color  t 
thoughts.  She  took  it  up  as  the : 
to  a  life  of  exertion.  Seized  by 
conviction,  she  has  been,  since 
moment,  only  the  embodiment 
Purpose,  fixed,  resolute,  mad.  Sh 
been  a  thousand  times  thwarted 
has  never  failed.  Against  oppos 
over  dificulties,  in  spite  of  obst 
she  has  accepted  no  result  but  Su 
and  never  doubting  that  she  woul 
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tiin    it,  thirty-four   years^   battle  has 
brought  victory  at  last. 

Seven    times,    now,   has    her   case 
daimed  the  attention  of  the  highest 
court  of  law.   First  there  was  a  decision 
in    1839,  which    did   not    assist   her. 
Again  in  1841 ;  this  was  technical,  but 
Ikvorable.    Again  in  1844,  with  similar 
result    In  1847  she  first  gained  decided 
success.     Justice    Wayne,    her   steady 
IKend,  almost  her  advocate,  declared 
fior  the  Court  that  her  claim  to  property 
InKew  Orleans,  now  occupied  by  parties 
wlioee  title  came  from  Helf  and  Chew, 
eiecutors  of  the  will  of  1811,  was  valid. 
He  decided  that  she  was  the  legitimate 
dingfater  of  Daniel  Clark,  and  conse- 
qaently,  under  the  laws  of  Louisiana, 
eoold  not  be  dispossessed  entirely,  as 
tke  will  of  1811  assumed  to  do.    She 
nniBt  he  "  forced  heir  *'  to  a  portion, 
la  this  case,  Chief-Justice  Taney  did 
not  sit,  a  near  family  relative  being  in- 
terested ;  Justice  McLean  did  not ;  and 
Jnstiee  Catron,  being  indisposed,  did 
not  Itrwas  the  first  decided  success. 

In  1851  came  adversity.  Judge  Ca- 
tnm  pronounced  the  opinion  of  the 
Owrt,  unfavorable  to  every  claim  which 
Mh.  Gaines  set  up.  A  bill  in  equity, 
daindng  the  share  to  which  her  mother 
(Solime)  would,  as  the  legal  wife  of 
Budel  Clark,  be  entitled  by  the  Louisi- 
na  law,  in  spite  of  the  will  of  1811, 
Iras  summarily  dismissed,  on  the  ground 
fiist  she  was  not  the  legitimate  child  of 
Buiiel  Clark. 

To  this,  of  course.  Judge  "Wayne, 
Joined  by  Judge  Daniel,  dissented. 

But  again,  in  1800,  there  was  a  new 
deoaon.  In  the  interim,  the  destroyed 
lin  of  1818  had  been  admitted  to 
pnbtte,  and  this  probate,  upon  appeal, 
flotdned  in  the  Louisiana  courts,  its 
nutents  being  established  by  the  rec- 
<fleetions  of  those  who  heard  it  read 
liyCbik.  This  important  point,  gained 
hlMjhfld  claimed  victory  Arom  the 
jjfnn  of  defeat.  The  whole  case— law, 
M,  teclmicalififlB,  side-issues,  every 
ftiai^-'WM  reviewed,  and  upon  every 
point  dedded  in  favor  of  Mrs.  Gaines, 
taliee  Wayne  oooe  more  speaking  for 
fbt  Oourt.  Jnatloe  Oatron  again  differ- 
YOL,  m — 14 


ed,  and  the  Chief-Justice  (whose  inters 
est  through  his  relative  seems  to  have 
ceased),  and  Judge  Grier,  joined  him. 
Catron's  opinion  is  most  unfriendly,  and 
reviews  with  caustic  severity  the  appa- 
rently weak  points  in  the  claimant's 
case.    In  summing  up,  he  said : 

'*If  the  decision  in  12th  Howard 
[his  own  opinion  of  1851]  be  over- 
thrown, ruin  must  be  the  consequence 
to  very  many  who  have  had  confidence 
in  its  soundness.'' 

Relying  upon  it  as  conclusive,  an 
immense  amount  of  the  disputed  prop- 
erty had  changed  hands,  and  become 
vastly  improved,  in  the  intervening  nine 
years.  He  added  (this  is  directly  denied 
by  Judge  Davis  in  the  decision  of  1808) 
that  Clark  was  a  ruined  man  at  his 
decease.  "  His  ftdlure  was  very  large ; 
his  estate  was  wholly  insolvent.  The 
purchasers  have  in  fact  paid  his  debts 
to  a  large  amount.  Many  of  them  are 
yet  unpaid,"  The  property  claimed,  he 
said,  "  has  probably  increased  in  value 
five  hundred-fold  since  18d0,"  the  date 
of  Rolf  and  Chew's  sales,  whence  the 
defendants  derived  their  titlcC 

Judge  Grier  was  scarcely  less  pro- 
nounced in  his  views.  He  closed  his 
dissent  with  these  vigorous  words : 

"I  wholly  dissent  from  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  the  Court  in  this 
case,  both  as  to  the  law  and  the  fjACts. 
But  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  vin- 
dicate my  opinion  by  again  presenting 
to  the  public  view  a  history  of  the 
scandalous  gossip  which  has  been  buried 
under  the  dust  of  half  a  century,  and 
which  a  proper  feeling  of  delicacy 
should  have  sufiered  to  remain  so;  I 
therefore  dismiss  the  case,  as  I  hope, 
for  the  last  time,  with  the  single  re- 
mark, that  if  it  be  the  law  of  Louisiana 
that  a  will  can  be  established  by  the 
dim  recollections,  imaginations,  or  in- 
ventions of  anile  gossips,  after  forty-five 
years,  to  disturb  the  titles  and  posses- 
sions of  tana-fde  purchasers,  without 
notice,  of  an  apparently  indefeasible 
legal  title,  Hand  ^quid&m  inpideo,  miror 
ma^?'*  (I  do  not  indeed  envy  your 
position,  but  rather  wonder  at  it.) 

The    particular   case    decided  was 
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against  Dancan  N.  Hennen,  of  New 
Orleans,  who  held  title  for  a  square  of 
ground,  bounded  by  Phillippi,  Circus, 
and  Poydras  Streets.  This  had  come 
into  his  hands  through  the  following 
transfers : 

1820.  Sold  by  Relf  and  Chew,  execu- 
tors of  Daniel  Clark,  and  attorneys  in 
feet  for  Mary  Clark,  to  Azelic  Layigne. 

1836.  Azelic  Lavigne  to  J.  Hiddles- 
ton. 

1836.  J.  Hiddleston  to  New  Orleans 
and  Carrollton  Railroad  Co. 

1844.  N.  O.  &  C.  R  R.  Co.  to  D.  N. 
Hennen. 

After  twenty-six  years'  possession,  nine 
of  which  had  been  in  confirmation  of  a 
decision  of  this  Court,  Hennen  was  dis- 
possessed by  this  decree. 

The  decision  of  1860  would  seem  to 
be  conclusiye  and  final.  It  was  so  in- 
tended to  be.  But  Mrs.  Qaines  was  still 
resisted.  Once  more,  in  1868,  her 
claims  have  been  confirmed.  Her  old 
friend  Judge  W&jne,  and  her  old — can 
we  say  opponent? — Judge  Catron,  are 
off  the  bench.  Judge  Davis  spoke  the 
opinion  of  himself,  Chief-Justice  Chase, 
and  Associates  Nelson,  Clifford,  and 
Field,  while  Judges  Grier,  Swayne,  and 
Miller  dissented. 

This  decision — seventh  mandate  from 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
— is  surely  finaL  Opening  it,  Judge 
Davis  said : 

"  It  was  supposed,  after  the  decision 
in  Qaines  v$.  Hennen  (24  Howard), 
-that  the  litigation,  pursued  in  one  form 
.or  another  for  over  thirty  years  by  the 
complainant,  to  vindicate  her  rights  in 
the  estate  of  her  father,  was  ended.'' 

And  in  conclusion,  he  asked : 

"  Can  we  not  indulge  the  hope  that 
the  rights  of  Myra  Clark  Qaines  in  the 
estate  of  her  father,  Daniel  Clark,  will 
now  be  recognized  ?  " 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  progress  of 
the  Gaines  Case  through  thirty-four 
years  of  law.  The  legal  reader  can  turn 
to  the  books,  and  study  the  reports  at 
kisore.  Our  sketch  will  be  completed 
with  a  brief  reference  to  the  moving 
spirit  of  the  long  effort 

Married  in  1882,  learning  her  true 


history,  though  not  fhlly,  soon  after, 
commencing  her  suits  in  1834,  Mxa. 
Whitney  was  left,  amid  the  pesdlence 
of  New  Orleans,  a  widow  in  1830.  The 
yellow-fover  struck  down  her  husband 
in  a  few  hours.  She  was  alone,  with 
three  little  children,  a  slender  fortune, 
few  friends,  in  the  midst  of  actual  ene- 
mies, for  her  bold  claims  had  produced 
the  most  bitter  opposition.  A  fearftd 
Duty  stood  before  her. 

Somewhat  later,  she  met  (j^eral 
Gaines.  He  was  warmly  interested  in 
her  history ;  and  he  could  not,  doubt- 
less, resist  the  winning  eloquence  of  her 
address,  or  her  piquant  channa  of  per- 
son. They  were  married,  and  thence 
till  now  the  heroine  of  the  atoiy  is  not 
Myra  Davis,  Myra  Clark,  nor  Myn 
Clark  Whitney,  but  Myra  Clark  Gainea 

The  law's  delays  were  fearftilly  expeo- 
sive.  The  little  fortxme  received  at  her 
marriage  soon  melted — she  had  spent  the 
whole  of  her  husband's  estate.  She  had 
borrowed  of  his  family,  and  she  had  bor- 
rowed of  every  one  who  was  bold  enough 
to  listen  to  her  persuasive  voice,  for  i^e 
^'  talked  the  money  out  of  their  pock- 
ets." Nobody  could  listen  fifteen  min- 
utes to  her  without  sharing  in  her  en- 
thusiasm and  perfect  conviction  of 
ultimate  success.  She  had  feed  the 
ablest  lawyers  in  the  land  with  princely 
retainers,  when  she  had  money;  and 
she  bad  more  than  once  plead  her  own 
case  when  money  could  not  be  ob- 
tained. She  knew  the  law  perfectly. 
She  had  mastered  details  as  well  as 
principles.  She  knew  precedents,  and 
did  not  stumble  upon  quibbles  Once, 
it  is  said,  she  spoke  two  hours  and  a 
half  to  a  jury,  and  won  her  case. 

Once  more  with  a  friend  and  part- 
ner in  her  struggle,  she  fought  forward. 
General  Gaines  devoted  his  time  and 
his  fortune  to  the  work.  For  ten  years 
the  gallant  old  General  and  his  bnnti- 
ftd  young  wife  planned  and  executed 
their  campaigns  together.  She  had 
youth,  fire,  and  energy ;  he  had  wealth, 
position,  and  a  chividrous  devotion  to 
her  cause. 

Should  you  search  over  the  files  of 
some  old  newspapers,  about  1841,  yon 
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may  find  mention  of  the  lecturing-tour 
of  General  and  Mrs.  Gaines.  They  de- 
livered, in  company,  a  series  of  lectures, 
npon  subjects  which  would  seem  to  be 
strangely  dissimilar.  The  General  had 
tk  new  Plan  of  National  Defence ;  his 
wife  descanted  upon  the  Horrors  of 
"War.  In  Wilmington,  they  thus  jointly 
took  up  an  evening  in  the  old  Town- 
Hall,  appearing  before  a  large  aftdience, 
and  devoting  the  proceeds  to  rebuild 
the  burned  St.  Andrew's  Church. 

The  General  died  in  1849.  Once 
more  alone,  his  widow  has  still  fought 
the  battle  with  unwearied  energy.  The 
fortane  left  her  has  been  long  since  ex- 
hausted. Thousands  upon  thousands 
of  dollars  have  been  advanced,  to  be 
repaid  when  she  gained  her  property. 
It  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  the  ex- 
penditures in  this  suit  have  reached 
into  millions. 

So  violent  was  the  antagonism  to  her 
m  Kew  Orleans,  that  her  life  there  has 
been  more  than  once  endangered. 
Fi8tol<4liots  have  been  directed  at  her, 
and  once  a  bullet  passed  through  her 
bonnet 

To-day,  Mrs.  Gaines  is  doubtless  the 
wealthiest  woman  in  America.  The 
tree  value  of  the  property  adjudged  to 
te  cannot  be  accurately  estimated.  It 
cahraces  some  of  the  most  improved 
portions  of  New  Orleans,  dwellings, 
liorea,  warehouses,  public  buildings. 
A  schedule,  filed  in  1889,  shows  a 
fMrti&n  of  the  Clark  estate,  as  well  as  it 
coold  then  be  estimated.    It  ran  thus : 

A  eettoD  estate  and  lands  inherited 
i^  bis  uncle,  Co).  Clark $200,000 

Two  cotton  plantations  devised  to 
him  b  1812  hj  Mr.  Wilkins,  with 
one  hundred  negroes  on  each  of 
thim. 200,000 

Debts  doe  froan  Wade  Hampton  for 
Btrsaa  Point  sugar  plantation . . .      800,000 

TbsMaison  Rouge  Grant 2,000,000 

Iiadt  purcbasMl  of  Lonii  Bonligny, 
i^ia  Washita 10,000 


Sugar  plantation  on  the  Miaaisaippi, 
15  miles  above  New  Orleans $12,000 

Two  cotton  plantations  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, 60  miles  above  Mew  Or- 
leans         60,000 

Lands  bought  of  W.  Simpson,  on  the 
Mis8is£ippi  River,  80  miles  above 
New  Orleans 20,000 

Lots  in  New  Orleans,  bought  in  1862, 
of  Judge  Polot 80,000 

A  square  bounded  by  Gravier  st,  in 
New  Orleans,  bought  in  1818.  . ..        80,000 

Lands  on  Bayou  T^che 80,000 

Lands  on  Bayou  Lafourche 80,000 

Lands  on  Aux  de  Plaquemine 10,000 

Ten  thousand  acres  of  cotton  land  on 
Bayou  Bceuf 600,000 

Seven  thousand  acres  of  land  on 
Nezipique  River 50,000 

One  hundred  and  ten  thousand  acres 
of  land  on  Amitie  and  Conetie 
Rivers,  and  East  Baton  Rouge ....    1,000,000 

Eighty  thousand  acres  of  cypress 
swamp,  near  Ouachita  River 29,000 

Three  lots  on  Gentilly  road,  three 

*    miles  from  New  Orleans 20,000 

Debt  due  from  Chew  A  Relf  to  Mr. 
Clark,  at  his  death 100,000 

List  of  debts  due  to  Mr.  Clark,  filed 
by  Chew  A  Relf 100,000 

list  of  debts  due  to  Mr.  Clark,  filed 
by  Chew  A  Relf 98,000 

Debts  (mortgages)  released  and  dll- 
charged  by  Chew  A  Relf 80,000 

ToUl $6,009,000 

For  all  this  property  the  counter- 
claimants  doubtless  number  thousands. 
Hinute  legal  inyestigationB  and  suits  at 
law  can  alone  ascertain  them  all. 

Is  it  not,  then,  truly  a  "  most  remark- 
able" case?  Can  ingenious  fiction 
weave  more  curious  texture  of  romance 
than  this  story  of  real  life  ? 

Pending  the  question,  its  heroine,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-three,  is  a  charming 
and  still  beautiful  woman,  whose  years 
seem  not  over  forty.  The  incessant  toil, 
the  innumerable  trials,  the  terrible 
strain  upon  brain,  nerre,  and  muscle, 
have  been  to  her  a  fountain  of  youth, 
whose  fresh  vitality  may  long  give  her 
enjoyment  of  the  fruits  won  in  this  law- 
suit of  a  life-time. 


Putnam^  Ma^axdxil 
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Fips  came  to  my  desk  in  the  office  of 
nW  Ikul^  Cejmr^  one  afternoon,— Phi- 
l«tas  Fip&  You  know  Fipst  He  is 
son  of  Old  Fipe,  for  what  I  know — Old 
FifWk  who  had  rooms  in  Austin  Friars, 
and  who  drew  long  horse-hairs  out  of 
the  coTer  of  his  high  stool  and  ate  them 
with  such  a  great  appearance  of  appe- 
tite, as  is  at  length  related  in  '*  Martin 
Chuzzlewit."  Fips  has  been  long  ener- 
getically at  work,  and  is  extensively 
known,  as  agent  for  the  Children's  Life 
and  Ajiti-Measles  Insurance  Company. 
In  behalf  of  that  most  benevolent  and 
useAil  corporation,  and  at  the  instance 
of  Fips,  I  had  aforetime  composed  some 
pretty  able  papers  (I  flatter  myself),  in 
the  way  of  advertisements  and  prospec- 
tuses, which  fact  had  occasioned  the 
present  call  on  me. 

Mr.  Philetus  Fips  bustled  across  the 
room  and  shook  hands  with  me  so 
ardently,  and  smiled  upon  me  so  beam- 
ingly, that  I  knew  he  wanted  some- 
thing. 

»*0a8by,"  said  he,  in  his  mellow 
hearty  way,  "  you're  a  good  fellow  1 " 

"  I  will  be,"  said  I,  "  in  half  a  min- 
ute, when  Pve  sent  this  copy  up-stairs. 
Sit  down." 

And  I  shoved  him  into  a  chair, 
gammed  down  five  scraps  of  newspaper 
on  a  white  sheet,  scratched  in  a  para- 
.|^ph  of  manuscript,  wrote  at  one  side, 
"  Run  up,"  dashed  upon  the  other  side 
two  or  three  corrections  of  the  press, 
wrote  in  one  cx)rner  at  the  top,  "  Nonp'l 
lead  and  solid,"  walked  across  the 
room,  thrust  the  page  into  a  tin  box 
hanging  in  a  hole,  and  jerked  a  bell- 
handle.  Invisible  powers  instantly 
whirled  the  box  rattling  aloft  to  the 
composing-room.  I  returned,  crumpled 
a  mess  of  maimed  newspapers  into  the 
waste-basket,  thrust  another  lot  upon 
the  dirty  bare  floor,  and  having  thus 
cleared  my  decks  for  action,  I  turned 
short  round  upon  Mr.  Philetus  Fips, 
and  said, 


"  Now,  then  I " 

''  Gasby,"  said  he,  in  a  Toice  a  little 
oDy  with  the  business  saavity  of  tlie  _ 
professional  soliciting  agent,  ^  Tve  been. 
doing  pretty  well  in  this  insurance  busi— 
ness ;  and  1  appreciate  the  value  of  jooit" 
services  to  me  in  it,  too." 

"  Then  could  you  let  me  have  another 
fifty  dollars  ? "  I  asked,  with  so  steady 
a  face,  that  Fips  was  discomposed,  and 
came  to  a  "  disorderly  halt"  I  laughed, 
and  told  him  to  go  ahead  without  the 
compliments. 

**Well,"  said  he,  "you  know  Go- 
rum?" 

"  Thoroughly,"  said  L  N.  R  Gonim 
owns  and  runs  a  weekly  newspaper,  and 
has  his  little  defects.  In  fact,  he  is  a 
terribly  uncomfortable  fellow  to  deal 
with  in  money  matters. 

"  Gasby,"  resumed  Fips,  his  fat  and 
somewhat  fussy  face  shadowing  with 
righteous  indignation,  "I  do  hate  a 
mean  man  I  There^s  that  infernal  Go- 
rum^s  been  and  diddled  me  out  of  two 
hundred  dollars  this  very  morning,  my 
commission  on  an  advertisement  I  got 
for  him.  He  went  and  saw  the  parties 
after  I  had  received  the  ad,  and  now 
he  says  he  got  it  himself.  Gasby,"— 
here  Fips  grew  pathetic, — "  I'm  a  poor 
man.  Fve  a  family  to  support.  -Tet, 
you  know  I  don't  care  for  money.  But 
it  wounds  me — it  wounds  me  deeply,  to 
be  so  imposed  upon  by  one  whom  I  be- 
lieved to  bo  a  friend.  It's  very  paia- 
fUlI" 

And  Fips  shook  his  head  with  a 
grave  disapprobation,  and  pursed  up 
his  mouth,  and  opened  his  rather  dull 
round  eyes  at  me. 

"You  know,"  I  remarked,  "I  told 
you  once  never  to  trust  Gorum  any  ftir- 
thcr  than  you  could  sling  an  elephant 
by  the  tail.  But  you'll  never  get  that 
money  back.  What  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it  ?  " 

"  That^s  just  what  I've  come  to  see 
you  about,"  said  Fips,  instantaneously 
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Inrightening  up.  "Tve  got  an  idea. 
JBig  thing — monatrouBl"  And  Fips, 
after  an  odd  fashion  of  his,  jerked  to 
and  fro  in  his  chair  and  slung  his  legs 
one  oyer  the  other  once  or  twice.  Then 
lie  resamed : 

*'  Going  to  quit  this  agency  business, 
to  begin  with.    This  affair  this  morning 
decided  me  to  act  instantly.    Bat  Tve 
taken    my  measures  ab*eady,  most  of 
^em.    Tm  tired  of  being  an  understrap- 
per, to  be  ordered  and  kicked  about  by 
these  folks  that  I  go  and  solicit,  and 
that  I  go  and  solicit  for,    Pm  going  to 
U  *  big  Injun '  myself."    Here  Fips*  not 
ptrticularly  intellectual  face  assumed  a 
fiumy  air  of  prophetic  dignity,  his  voice 
lowered,  and  he  bent  towards  me  as  he 
continued— "  Tm  going   to   get  up  a 
Petroleum  Company." 

And  slapping  me  vigorously  on  the 
knee,  he  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair 
with  a  look  majestic  enough  for  the 
Pnndent  of  a  powerful  Corporation,  or 
&r  Ahiaschar  himself,  that  magnificent 
Saltan  of  the  Future.  Having  contem- 
plsted  his  prospective  glories  for  a 
moment,  Fips  added,  with  the  charac- 
teristic sentiment  of  a  vulgarian  intent 
to  wreak  on  others  the  injuries  he 
thinks  he  has  received, 

^Well  see  who'll  kick  folks  about 
ftenl» 

**  WeU,"  said  I — for  a  sub-editor  on  a 
^aSSq  morning  paper  has  no  time  to 
WMte  on  glory,  nor  in  reproving  mean 
MDtiments.  If  Fips  wanted  to  pay  me 
aoaey  for  doing  work,  I  was  ready; 
ethorwise  I  must  "look  through  the 
ndianges."  80  I  said,  "  Well,— biz— 
httl  What  can  I  do,  and  how  much 
culgetf* 

"All  sorts  of  things,"  replied  Fips. 
"And  you  and  I  will  not  disagree  about 
theptj.» 

And  the  cunning  chap  looked  at  me 
with  a  whole^ouled  glow  in  his  rather 
Uiili  face,  which  he  meant  should 
^Boek  off  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent 
Aon  my  pricei 

I  mdled  back  again,  more  sweetly 
ftnh»— if  there  be  choice  of  sweetness 
|b  mwi^  grins— and,  like  the  chancellor 
utile  poem. 


«'  Dtllyioff  with  ay  golden  ohain,  I  anUlBg  put 
the  quoftion  by,*' 

and  asked  some  other  ones. 

All  those  who  peruse  the  present  un- 
a£fected  record  will  remember  that  dui>- 
ing  the  summer  and  fall  of  the  year  of 
grace  1864,  there  was  in  New  York  (and 
elsewhere)  a  very  large  quantity  of 
United  States  paper-money,  and  also  a 
very  laige  quantity  of  excitement  about 
Petroleum,  our  very  rocks  having  begun 
to  drop  &tness — or  rather  to  spirt  it 
out,  in  perfect  rivers — as  if  to  realize 
the  promises  so  long  ago  made  to  the 
Hebrews.  This  wonderM  oil  had 
boiled  in  the  brains  of  Fips  as  the 
trophies  of  Miltiadcs  tumbled  about  in 
the  brains  of  Themistooles,  and  I  soon 
found  that  the  man — I  had  not  thought 
him  so  much  of  an  organizer — ^had  really 
set  up  his  machine— I  don^t  mean  a  der- 
rick and  engine,  but  a  Company— and 
that  it  would  necessarily  go  whenever 
steam  (viz.,  money)  should  be  turned  on. 

"  You  say  you've  got  it  fixed,"  I  ob- 
served. "  You've  got  to  have  a  charter 
and  by-laws." 

He  pulled  out  a  fist-full  of  manu- 
script from  his  pocket.  ^^  Here  'tis,"  he 
said ;  "  all  ready  to  be  recorded." 

"  Good,"  I  replied ;  "  let  me  see  who 
your  corporators  are." 

He  showed  me  the  list  of  ofiicers  and 
trustees.  I  was  amazed.  The  man  had 
a  jfood  name,  to  begin  with,  respecting 
which  it  is  x)articularly  true  in  organiz- 
ing a  Petroleum  Company,  that  it  is 
equivalent  to,  if  not  better  than,  great 
riches.  This  was  **The  New  York 
Ain)  London  Petroleum  Company." 
And  in  his  list  of  officers  and  trustees 
were  enumerated  an  eminent  politician, 
an  eminent  surgeon,  several  business 
men  of  decidedly  high  standing,  an 
editor  of  a  city-paper,  and  six  people 
who  lived  out  at  Timothyville,  the  very 
centre  and  emporium  of  the  oily  realms 
of  Western  Pennsylvania. 

"  Timothyville ! "  said  I.  "  How,  in 
the  name  of  all  that's  greasy,  did  you 
get  these  men's  names  ? " 

"Well,"  said  Fips,  with  gratified 
pride,. '^  I  was  able  to  induce  'em  to 
take  an  interest  with  us." 
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Now  I  knew  perfectly  well  that  Pipe 
was  tangled  with  some  old  debts,  was 
"  as  poor  as  picra,"  as  they  say  in  the 
country,  and,  as  I  supposed,  totally 
without  hitch  or  hold  upon  any  actual 
capital,  influence,  or  means  of  any  kind 
whatever. 

"  But  do  they  put  in  money  t  Or  do 
they  put  in  land  ? ""  I  asked.  "  If  you 
have  these  men,  and  are  getting  oil 
now,  you  certainly  don't  need  any  of 
my  help  in  puffing  and  advertising  Y  " 

«  Wen,"  said  Pips,  "  111  tell  you  aU 
about  it." 

And  so  he  did — almoit  all.  The  in- 
genious Pips  had  hitherto  nourished 
his  scheme  by  having  either  end  of  it 
(so  to  speak)  "  boost "  the  other.  The 
idea  of  his  Company  had  occurred  to 
him  while  he  was  getting  risks  for  the 
Children's  Life  and  Anti-Measles  Insur- 
ance Company,  up  in  Venango  County 
and  thereabouts.  While  running  about 
on  his  Life-and-Anti-Measly  errands,  he 
picked  up  a  good  deal  of  information 
about  oil-property,  and  of  acquaintance 
with  business  men  in  those  parts.  So 
he  quickly  laid  out  a  scheme,  having — 
like  Calvinism  and  the  Sixth  Ward — 
Pive  Points.    These  were : 

1.  Stock  One  Million  Dollars. 

2.  The  intended  officers  and  trustees 
to  be  bribed  by  receiving  shares  gratis, 
the  same  to  become  money  by  subse- 
quent financiering. 

8.  Timoth3nrille  corporators  to  be 
influenced  by  the  example  of  those  in 
New  York,  and  vice  verm.  This  was 
the  mutual  boosting  part. 

4.  Appeal  to  the  public  (by  advertis- 
ing) to  buy  stock. 

5.  (Last,  and  chiefest.)  Sell  oil  and 
pay  dividends.  Big  ones.  Ten  per 
cent,  a  month  was  the  least  figure. 

Actually,  Pips  had  even  hired  offices— 
those  well-known  and  splendid  and 
commodious  rooms  on  the  ground-floor 
at  No.  71}  Broadway,  on  the  corner  of 
Vicar-street,  in  that  magnificent  New 
Jersey  sandstone  edifice,  the  Naphtha 
Buildings.  No  hole-and-corner  work 
or  back-attic  desk-room  for  Pips! 
Why,  those  rooms  must  rent  for  at  least 
five  thousand  dollars  a-year  I    I  declare, 


the  man  had  opened  the  campai^ 
a  daring  and  swiftness  that  woo] 
pleased  Napoleon  the  Great ! 

*^ Rooms,  rooms!"  I  exclai 
"  how  the  mischief— how  about  i 

"Biffles  and  1— Biffles  is  to 
secretary — contrived  to  pay  a  qi 
rent  in  advance,  and  cash  for  th< 
ture.  Took  every  cent  we  ooulc 
though  —  but  not  a  word  o, 
Gasby." 

"Well,  but  land?     You've 
land?    Are  you  going  to  go  a 
people  to  make  you  a  clear  prese 
million  dollars  for  you  and  Bi 
speculate  with  ?  " 

Pips  drew  out  another  lot  of  ; 
handbills  with  a  manuscript  t 
contained  about  fifty  items,  al 
bered  in  a  row,  of  descriptions  o 
erty,  whereof  the  following  are 
mens: 

"28.  The  Working  Interest, 
three  fourths  of  all  the  Oil,  in  j 
hold  estate  of  half  an  acre,  kn* 
the  MacCrackly  Lease,  on  P 
Creek.  This  invaluable  estate  1 
direct  line  between  the  celebrate< 
Well,  so  called  from  its  depth,  ai 
yielding  Seven  Hundred  Barreh 
and  the  famous  Hicockalorum 
now  yielding  Eight  Hundred  Ba 
day.  There  is  room  on  the  Mac( 
Lease  for  sinking  at  least  Pift; 
and  one  is  to  be  immediately  be 
the  Company." 

"  49.  Tlie  Tumdediddle  Farm 
is  an  estate  in  fee  simple,  of  On 
drcd  and  Three  Acres,  on  Goo 
Run.  It  is  only  Pive  Miles  in  i 
line  from  the  great  fficockalorur 
already  mentioned,  and  has  w 
actual  activity  on  every  side  of 
afibrds  abundant  room  for  sinkiz 
Hundred  Wells,  and  parties  no^ 
ready  to  take  leases  of  it  at  $!,< 
acre,  besides  half  the  oil." 

"  We've  secured  all  that,"  sai 
to  me.  "  The  land  is  ours.  I  ha 
ofiers  of  it  and  such  refusals  o 
cured  to  me  in  writing,  that  unl 
rest  of  the  scheme  is  an  entire  i 
the  Company  holds  the  real  es 
which  that  is  a  part." 
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I  pondered  a  moment. 
**ThiB  is  all  a  fair,  square,  genuine, 
lana-Jide  bnainess  enterprise,  is  it,  Mr. 
Tips,  on  yonr  word  ? " 

^  Certainly,  it  is,"  said  Fips,  with  a 
-thoroughly  hearty  smile,  and  grasping 
/errently  the  hand  I  offered — ^*  perfectly 
lx>ny-fide  "  (he  put  but  one  syllable  in 
^Jle20),  ^^in  every  particular,  on  my 
-word." 

In  short,  I  agreed  to  be  aiding  and 
abetting  Mr.  Fips  in  the  launching  of 
Ilia  crait.  He  was  business  manager  and 
real  Company;    Biffles,  the  Secretary, 
being  his  creature,  and  old  Judge  Flut- 
terbug,  the  President,  a  mere  heathen 
god,  set  up  to  attract  the  golden  offer- 
ings which  were  to  be  raked  in  by 
Highpriest  Fips,  standing  behind  and 
polling  the  strings  occasionally  to  make 
the  image  wink  and  kick.    I  for  my  part 
wts  to  draw  up  any  requisite  uarratiye, 
ncommendatory,  or  other  papers,  and  to 
bire  charge  of  the  advertising;  my  pay 
to  be  (a  proper  amount)  in  money  and 
llfty  shares  in  the  Company,  and  also 
whatever  percentage  off  the  cost  of  ad- 
mtidng  I  could  extort  from  the  news- 
paper-men in  consideration  of  biinging 
them  the  business. 

OBflh  in  advance  for  the  advertising, 
however, — ^that  was  the  final  pinch. 
About  the  salutary  effects  upon  that 
Ugtnistfhl  booby,  the  Public,  of  Adver- 
iiMments,  when  the  same  should  be 
nfidently  taken,  there  was  no  doubt ; 
estainly  none  in  the  minds  of  Philetus 
f^  Insurance  Agent,  or  of  Ananias 
Qiiby,  Newspaper  Sub.  But  cash  in 
•dnooet 

Kps  could  not  do  it.  It  was  abso- 
hftdy  necessary  to  put  in  at  least  $5,000 
latently.  Fips  might  as  well  have 
tried  to  take  hold  of  Long  Island  under 
fteoUyn  Heights,  and  stand  it  up  end- 
wi|B  on  Montauk  Point.  The  silence 
of  iipSring  impecuniosity  fell  upon  us, 
pnmtly  broken,  however,  by  Fips,  hor- 
tttofj: 

'^'Bf  George,  Gasby,  this  thing  must 
pi  thioo^  1    There's  over  five  hundred 
peiioleam  companies  already.    It's  high 
tide  in  oily  and  there's  a  fortune  in  this 
for  every  one  of  us.    It  must 


go  I  It  must  go  new!  Confound  it  I 
Can't  you  think  of  something  ? " 

"Now,  Fips,"  I  answered  with  de- 
liberation to  this  impassioned  appeal 
(based,  by  the  way,  on  fortunes  to  other 
folks  and  a  little  hire  to  me) — "  now, 
Fips,  could  you  meet  that  advertising 
bill  at  the  end  of  three  months,  if  I 
could  get  you  so  much  time  on  it  ? " 

With  the  most  fervent  asseveration 
Fips  aflSrmed  it ;  and  indeed  specified 
sundry  commissions  and  moneys  coming 
to  him,  which  did  in  fact  show  that  he 
could  do  as  he  said. 

"  Well,  Fips,"  said  I,  "just  have  this 
express  tmderstanding  with  me— that  I 
shall  have  charge  of  all  the  advertising 
that  your  Company  does,  for,  say  two 
years,  at  the  conmiission  we  agreed  on, 
and  I  will  guarantee  you  three  months. 
I  can  do  it  with  Spreademout  &  Co., 
the  advertising  agents,  by  a  personal 
pledge;  and  I  believe  you  can  pay  if 
necessary." 

Fips  agreed,  with  enthusiastic  readi- 
ness, many  assurances  of  present  thank- 
fulness and  future  gratitude,  and  reiter- 
ated averments  that  he  knew  I  was  a 
good  fellow;  and  our  bargain  was 
closed. 

Now  it  remained  to  draft  an  adver- 
tisement, which  should  serve  also  as  a 
prospectus,  to  distribute  by  mail.  After 
consultation  with  Fips,  I  procured  some 
newspapers  with  articles  on  petroleum, 
read  a  learned  paper  in  an  encyclopss- 
dia,  examined  prospectuses  of  half-a- 
dozen  other  companies  for  suggestions 
what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do,  and 
went  vigorously  to  work.  What  an  ad 
I  drafted  1  (In  the  newspaper  offices 
and  the  advertising  business  they  say 
"ad" — it  means  exactly  as  much  as 
"advertisement,"  and  is  two  letters 
instead  of  thirteen.)  Dear  me  I  very 
few  people  know  what  a  matter  of  high 
art  it  is  to  draw  a  good  advertisement. 
The  task  is  much  like  that  favorite 
classical  amusement  of  composing  in- 
scriptions. The  facts  must  be  stated 
tersely,  handsomely,  takingly;  the 
whole  must  be  set  off  with  "display 
lines,"  "  stud-horse  type "  (to  use  the 
strong  technic  of  the  composing-room). 
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and  leaded  or  doable-leaded  matter, 
with  blank  space  left  in  the  proper 
manner,  so  that  the  work  shall  stare 
out  from  among  the  ayerage  platitade 
of  advertising  columns,  a  Luna  int&r 
minora  ndera;  a  pyramid  upon  the 
desert. 

I  am  astonished  at  myself,  when  I 
reflect  what  a  structure  I  erected  upon 
this  occasion,  to  be  displayed  in  the 
pages  of  the  able  newspaper  press—* 
what  a  fairy-like  edifice,  hued  over  in 
turret  and  balomy  with  golden  sun- 
lights or  vivid  rainbows  of  promise, 
founded  below  upon  such  a  massive 
substructure  of  deep  and  solid  knowl- 
edge, and  stanchioned  throughout  with 
such  stiffness  in  the  shape  of  maxims 
and  axioms  of  business  and  ethics  I 

Topmost  in  the  print  were  sundry 
short  shouts  in  big  or  *'  bold-faced " 
type,  followed  by  names  of  officers  and 
trustees,  somewhat  as  follows : 

PETROIiEUM  I 

THE  TTDB  THAT  LEADS  TO  FOBTUNKI 

Sound  BusinMs  and  Speedy  Riohes  I 

Sciu  the  Gotden  Opportunity  J 

Tbe  New  York  afld  loHdon  Petroleim 
Company ! ! ! 

CapHal  Stock  One  MilUon  Dollars ! 

Shares  Ten  Dollars  Each. 

A  Limited  Nmnber  to  Sale  at  Fire  Dollars,  to 

csxATR  X  woaKoro  CArrriL. 

Wells  already  Supplying  OiL 

Qpricxas  : 

Hon.  Philander  Flntterbug,  FruiderU, 

PhUetuB  Ftps,  Esq.,  Vice-Pr^tident, 

Bartram  BifiEles,  Esq.,  Secrttary, 

Tbustbss: 
#(&,       etc.t       etc. 

After  this  skirmish-line  marched  the 
main  body  of  the  ad,  in  four  corps  or 
chapters,  to  wit : 

1.  Thb  Historical,  briefly  and  ably 
summarizing  the  Petroliacs  of  the 
World.  This  treatise  began  at  the 
slime  which  the  builders  of  Babel  had 
for  mortar,  and  the  slime-pits  of  which 
the  vale  of  Siddim  was  full,  where  the 
kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  fled  and 
fell  before  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam, 
Tidal  king  of  nations  et  al.    It  did  jus- 


tice, as  it  went  along,  to  Baku  and  the 
Sacred  Fire,  Rangoon,  and  Anacan 
and  Rainanghong,  Zante  and  Trinidad, 
Parma  and  Modena,  and  so  Ibrtb,  aad 
ended  with  a  spirited  dimax,  showing 
how  Western  Pennsylvania  excelled  aU 
these,  how  Venango  County  excelled  all 
the  rest  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and 
how  the  oil-lands  of  the  N.  T.  &  L.  P. 
Co.  excelled  still  more  all  the  rest  of 
Venango  County. 
2.  The  Scisntifio,  in  which  I  showed : 
a.  exactly   how  the  petroleum  got 

into  the  ground. 
h.  exactly  how  to  get  it  out. 

c.  exactly  how  to  manufacture  sad 

refine  it,  and 

d.  exactly  what  could  be  done  with  it 
8.  The  Business  ;  where,  by  a  brief 

and  irrefutable  computation,  I  demon- 
strated that  subscribers  must  in  six 
months  be  in  the  receipt  of  an  Inde* 
pendent  Fortune  from  each  hundred 
shares;  stating  the  amount  of  petroleum 
in  the  world,  the  demand  for  it,  the 
price,  and  the  quantity  to  a  gaUon 
which  the  Company  must  necessarily 
be  receiving  within  three  months  at 
furthest— a  flood  that  their  mightiest 
struggle  could  scarce  avert,  should 
they  once  open  the  door  of  their  Foun- 
tain in  the  Rocks ;  and  lastly  : 

4.  The  High  Mobal;  in  which  I 
gravely  and  weightily  reprobated  all 
deceits,  illusions,  and  misrepresenta- 
tions, especially  in  business;  showed 
how  the  Oflicers  and  Trustees  of  the 
Company  could  not  make  any  thing  if 
they  would,  and  would  not  if  they 
could,  out  of  the  Company^s  enterprise, 
except,  of  course,  the  modest  salaries  of 
the  oflicers  and  legitimate  dividends  on 
the  stock  held  by  all  of  them  (held,  by 
the  way,  to  prove  the  unaffected  sin« 
cerity  with  which  they  were  nurturing 
their  oily  offspring,  the  Company); 
how  the  Company  was  thus,  in  fact, 
rather  a  benevolent  institution  for  the 
practical  exempliflcation  of  lofty  ethical 
principles  of  the  Golden  Rule  as  applied 
to  business,  and  of  ascetic  self-denial  on 
the  part  of  the  managers,  than  a  mere 
vulgar  corporation. 

I  have  a  copy  of  this  performance 
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hj  me,  ftnd  it  is  with  the  greatest 
gnsi  that  I  refrain  from  printing  it 
liere  in  Aill,  it  is  so  beautifully  done  I 
JBat  the  Editor,  upon  my  intimating 
flomething  of  the  sort,  was  so  strangely 
<x>ld  and  repellent  in  his  answer,  that  I 
iiorbear. 

Well;   so  far,  so  good.     I  had  my 
docament  printed  and  made  into  a  cir- 
cnlar.    I  took  it  to  Spreademout  &  Co., 
and  by  the  force  of  the  facts  I  could 
Touch  for  and  those  I  belieyed  in  to- 
gether, along  with  some  small  personal 
influence  upon  their  manager,  and  the 
general  operation  of  the  Credit  Prin- 
ciple, I  contrived  to  get  the  necessary 
three  months  on  the  bill ;  and  the  ad 
▼as  in  a  few  days  shouting  at  the  top 
of  its  stud-horae  and  display  head-line 
and   doubled-leaded-matter   voice    up 
and  down  the  land,  through  the  innu- 
merable trumpets  of  the  thirty-five  best 
idvertising  newspapers  in  the  United 


Along  with   this  multitudinous  ap- 
pall, I  moreover  caused,  wherever  it 
VIS  possible,  the  insertion  of  an  edito- 
riilrecommeDding  the  "  New  York  and 
London  Petroleum  Company.''    In  this 
pirt  of  my  plan,  I  am  bound  to  confess 
that  I  met  unexpected  dlfiSculty,  few 
aditors  consenting  to  any  such  endorse- 
DflDt    But  I  had  one  glorious  success 
in  it,  namely,  with  Mr.  Qorum,  into 
▼iKMe  really  influential   newspaper   I 
boQght  an  editorial  that  did  us  ^^  lots 
of  good."    It  ought  to ;  for  I  paid  that 
mortionating  old  scalper  Five  Dollars 
I  line  for  one  insertion.    But  I  drew 
thit  editorial  myself;  and  in  it  that 
U^^  influential  and  prominent  paper 
ia  eipreaa  terms  said  that  our  enter- 
prin  wu  sound  and  safe,  our  Company 
teog^  our  views  most  lair  and  intelU- 
geit,  our  profits  perfectly  certain,  our 
nn  able,  wise,  and  honest,  and  invest- 
OMBti  with  na  unprecedently  desirable. 
OoiQBi  did  skin  us,  that's  the  fact— 
M  wi  got  our   skin's  worth,  that's 
^VttUy  the  fiustl    I  do  suppose  that 
tittt  one  editorial  brought  us  in  not  less 
than  One  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  in 
ictoal  money.    DidnH  we  send  it  "  fiy- 
iog  •&  abroad  ^  In  the  country  papers. 


credited  to  Gomm's  big  metropolitan 
weekly  I  And  didn't  the  letters  come 
in  by  scores,  beginning,  "Having  no- 
ticed the  recommendation  of  your  Com- 
pany, given  by  the  N.  T,  Weekly /" 

I  thought  I  knew  the  force  of  puflng. 
But  the  result  of  that  joint  machination 
of  Fips  &  Gktsby  was— as  I  once  heard 
a  Pennsylvanian  say — "a  huckleberry 
above  my  persimmons."  It  is  my  pres- 
ent belief  that  Anything  can  be  done 
by  advertising.  If  Archimedes  had  had 
that  engine  at  command,  he  would  not 
have  gone  snivelling  about  after  a  Pou 
Sto.  He  could  have  moved  the  world 
by  liberally  printing  the  advertisements 
which  I,  Ananias  Qasby,  would  have 
drafted  for  him  at  the  most  reasonable 
rates,  having  at  the  same  time  bought  a 
"stunning"  editorial  endorsement  in 
Gorum's  paper  I  He  would  have  shout- 
ed Eureka  I  and  run  about «»  defihabiUe 
for  a  whole  week,  instead  of  twenty 
minutes. 

This  great  splash  of  success,  however, 
I  did  not  learn  for  two  or  tliree  weeks, 
as  I  had  to  be  away  from  New  York  on 
a  reporting  expedition.  During  my 
absence  I  will  candidly  confess  that  I 
had  from  time  to  time  sundry  doubts 
about  the  Company,  although  my  medi- 
tations were  mainly  in  rose-pink.  My 
cash ;  my  stock ;— those  were  no  con- 
temptible sums  to  a  drudging  sub.  But 
there  was  something  beyond.  I  knew 
that  w^le  the  advertising  already  en- 
gaged would  inaugurate  success,  if  suc- 
cess was  to  come  to  pass  at  all,  yet  that 
a  much  larger  measure  of  advertising 
would  be  necessary  for  completing  the 
sale  of  all  the  stock.  And  (I  would  not 
tell  this  to  every  body— but  you,  dear 
reader,  are  surely  a  friend  worthy  of 
confidence  ?)  I  might  well  hope  to  ob- 
tain from  my  commission  allowed  by 
the  advertising  agents  money  enough  to 
enable  me  to  live  six  months.  la  that 
time  I  could  complete  ht  novel.  Most 
of  us  have  begun  a  novel.  And  I  shall 
lack  no  sympathy  for  the  throb  of  de- 
light which  such  a  possibility  gave  to 
my  poor  over-drudged  heart,  sneaklngly 
confident  of  the  materials  for  famous 
romances,  smothered  as  yet  under  the 
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diy  croBt  of  newspaper  slayeryf  as  flow- 
er-seeds lie  ingerminate  beneath  the 
cloddy  surface  of  some  neglected  and 
trampled  and  sunbaked  border.  And, 
as  in  some  yalley  of  dry  bones,  all  my 
poor  little  heroes  and  heroines  began  to 
stir  oat  of  their  death  and  rise  np  and 
take  on  their  harmless  fineries,  and  talk 
and  be  brave  and  lovely  and  good,  and 
foil  in  lore  as  of  old. 

Well;  I  came  back,  and  quickly  I 
went  down  to  the  offices  of  "  The  New 
York  and  London  Petroleum  Com- 
pany,** which  I  had  not  yet  seen,  at  least 
since  they  were  fully  fitted  up.  I  found 
them  very  solidly  and  impressively 
fhmiBhed  in  green  Brussels  and  reps  and 
black-walnut  woodwork.  There  was  a 
monstrous  safe  for  the  books  and  secu- 
rities of  the  Co.,  a  great  regulator-clock 
to  economize  accurately  the  invaluable 
time  of  the  Co.,  a  massive  rail  to  keep 
folks  out  of  the  business  precinct. 
There  were  sundry  pictures  of  things 
oleaginous.  One  was  a  vast  Refinery, 
with  acres  of  sheds,  a  front  of  smoking 
chimneys,  and  innumerable  barrels,  all 
supposed  to  show  how  and  where  jnirt 
of  the  Oil  of  the  Co.  was  preparing  for 
market  Another  showed  a  broad  yal- 
ley with  ever  so  many  derricks  and 
engines  busily  at  work,  boring  the  wells 
of  the  Co.,  or  raising  the  oil  of  the  Co. 
And  so  on.  There  was  a  fine  portrait 
(in  oils)  of  the  Honorable  Philander 
Fluttcrbug,  President  of  the  C*.,  in  a 
thoughtful  attitude,  gazing  upon  a  vial 
of  petroleum  with  a  wise  and  bland  and 
yet  reverential  expression,  as  if  to  inti- 
mate that  there  was  a  Palladium  in  that 
vial,  and  ho  knew  exactly  how  to  guard 
and  invoke  the  Palladium.  Then  there 
was  an  inner  office,  a  special "  sanctum  " 
for  the  same  respected  and  yenerable 
man.  And  then,  laid  out  on  the  solid  new 
desks,  were  the  solid  new  books  with 
the  entries  of  the  vast  cash  receipts  of 
the  Co.  therein.  And  envelopes  and 
writing-paper  lay  about,  with  the  insig- 
nia and  title  of  the  Co.  blazoned  at  large 
thereupon  in  the  most  flamboyant  man- 
ner. And  last  of  all,  upon  the  mantle- 
piece,  which  was  outside  the  rail,  I  dis- 
coyered  a  row  of  about  a  dozen  vials, 


similar  to  that  in  the  portrait 
President  Flutterbug ;  uniform  iz 
and  size,  but  containing  varietiefl 
Oil  of  the  Co.—the  veiy  wealth 
which  all  this  stateliness  and  q 
was  evoking  from  the  depth 
whose  presence  there  ^  a  n 
proved  the  whole.  Oil?  Why 
is  the  very  stuff— right  there.  *] 
in  your  hand— shake  it  about, 
of  it  Taste  of  it,  if  you  want  to. 
sputter  I  Can  unlimited  wealth 
disagreeable  taste  Y  At  any  rati 
can  be  no  doubt,  while  you  hoi 
in  your  hand,  of  the  immense 
of  the  Co. !  Some  of  this  Oil  w 
pid  as  distilled  water;  some  wi 
delicate  straw-color  like  Nien 
some  of  a  strong  amber  hue  111 
sherry ;  and  one  specimen  was  of 
and  mottled  green,  heavily-mo^ 
slab  and  slimy  mixture.  And 
whole,  every  thing  was  very  tr: 
fresh  and  business-like  and  prof 
and  oily  indeed. 

All  these  things  I  had  time  to  \ 
while  waiting  for  the  arrival 
Vice-President  Fips.  And  I  had 
time  to  gaze  through  the  pla 
windows  at  the  improving  prosp 
across  Vicar-street,  of  the  tom 
grave-stones  in  the  ancient  b 
ground  that  lies  there,  so  sile 
calm,  at  the  very  heart  of  the  toi 
throbbing  business  life  of  th< 
city ;  and  to  experience  the  soberi 
perhaps  chilling  influence  of  thi 
cient  memonals  of  cold  death,  h 
so  close  to  my  overworked  and  ft 
mind,  like  ice  laid  upon  a  feverif 
head.  And  also  I  had  time  to  r 
little  upon  my  darling  novel, 
consider  whether  it  would  be  b 
have  Arthur  slender  and  tall  an 
as  a  pine-tree,  or  deep-chested  an 
erf\illy  knit 

,  To  me  thus  musing,  entered  fl 
Secretary  Biffles — a  jolly,  blonde 
pated  young  fellow,  quick-witted 
and  of  good  business  abilities,  1 
of  a  very  solid  or  lofty  characte 
assistant  for  the  heavy  yet  i 
gravity  of  Pips.  I  had  a  chatt 
quaintance  with    Biffles,   and 
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pleasant  ezcliango  of  congratulationB  on 
the  prosperity  of  the  Company,  I  casu- 
•Hy  inquired  abont  the  charming  rarie- 
ties  of  the  vials  of  oD.  We  were  on  the 
esoteric  footing  of  fellow-originators  of 
the  Company,  of  course;  bnt  I  was 
gofficiently  startled  at  the  answer  which 
Biflles  made,  with  his  jolly  laugh,  and 
eridently  thinking  it  the  funniest  thing 
possible. 

"  Ha  I  ha  I  ha !  Certainly,  certainly. 
My  dear  fellow— between  ourselves,  you 
know — ^that's  the  whole  of  the  oil  now 
belonging  to  the  Company.  We  paid 
ten  dollars  for  that  assortment  There's 
albUow  that  sells  those  sets  to  all  the 
new  companies,  and  a  very  pretty  thing 
he  makes  of  it  I " 

Up  to  this  moment  I  had  had  no 
tngible  reason  for  distrust.  I  don^t 
ttink  I  showed  any  signs  of  it  just  then 
either ;  at  least,  I  saw  none  reflected  in 
the  features  of  the  bustling  youog  secre- 
tvy,  ss  he  proceeded  to  set  about  his 
day^  work.  But  I  could  not  help  a 
eoDTiction  that  this  brazen  parade  of 
a  deliberate  dozen  of  lies  bottled  and 
88t  out  on  purpose,  was  an  index  of 
wone  and  deeper  deceits. 

While  I  thus  meditated,  Mr.  Fips 
cams  in.  My  first  glance  showed  me 
thtt  something  was  changed.  True, 
te  worthy  gentleman  smiled  exactly 
n  he  always  did,  shook  hands  with  me, 
nd  observed  with  a  certain  fervor, 
'^Ouby,  you're  a  good  fellow."  But 
fldi  was  business ;  he  did  it  by  rule, 
«  he  filed  papers.  The  thing  that  I 
Ml  was  an  indefinable  something  in 
hk  whole  manner.  My  instincts  are 
tne  and  quick  about  such  things.  I 
ivtiotiy  said  to  myself.  He  don't  want 
to  aee  me; — and  again,  He  feels  big. 
And— tike  a  fool,  I  suppose — ^I  instantly 
^gan  to  be  angry  at  him,  and  to  feel 
hoth  contempt  and  wrath  at  the  vapid 
poispoos  ways  of  the  fellow,  whereas  I 
M  before  always  found  them  perfectly 
MenUe,  and  even  amusing. 

However,  he  tried  hard  to  be  exactly 
» p(^  at  Qfloal ;  and  seeing  that  he 
wasted  me  not  to  know  his  feelings,  I 
^  not  show  that  I  did.  He  showed 
^  afl  the  llttings  and  decorations  in 


the  oflSce  that  I  had  ahready  seen; 
praised  the  place;  praised  himself  for 
venturing  to  hire  it,  for  having  origin- 
ated and  built  up  the  Company,  for 
having  managed  the  advertising  so 
weU— 

"  Oh,  ho  I "  I  thought  "  Then  I  had 
nothing  to  do  vnth  securing  you  the 
three  months'  credit  which  set  you 
afloat  ?  "    But  I  said  not  a  word. 

*'  What  do  you  think,  Gasby,"  at  last 
summed  up  the  excellent  man,  **we 
have  deposited  One  Hundred  and  Fifty 
Thousand  Dollars  in  bank,  up  to  this 
day." 

I  was  really  astonished  now,  and 
said  so. 

^  Tes,  sir,"  continued  Fips,  making  a 
round  O  of  his  mouth  and  lifting  his 
eyebrows  so  as  to  make  two  other  round 
O's  of  his  eyes,  "  and  we  are  receiving 
from  One  Thousand  to  Five  Thousand 
Dollars  a-day  now." 

I  said  my  astonishment  again,  and 
added, 

"Don't  let  prosperity  ruin  you,  Mr. 
Fips.  Don't  be  caught  asking  whether 
this  is  not  great  Babylon  that  you  have 
built." 

The  worthy  Vice-President  looked  a 
little  disturbed,  as  he  had  always  done 
when  I  had  used  any  jocular  expres- 
sions ;  for  the  ironic  method,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  humorous  phases  of 
thought,  were  foreign  to  his  mind ;  and 
he  turned  the  subject  by  inviting  me 
into  the  inner  office,  where  we  sat  down, 
and  I  proceeded  at  once  to  business. 
First  of  all  I  presented  my  bill  against 
the  Company  for  services,  which  was 
paid  as  per  agreement,  cash  in  part  and 
a  memorandum  certificate  of  my  shares 
of  stock  in  full  to  balance. 

Next  I  asked  of  the  welfare  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  business  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  especially  about  its  oil-prop- 
erty— what  lands  and. wells  had  been 
bought ;  how  far  they  were  advanced 
towards  actual  shipments  of  crude  oil 
to  refineries  or  to  a  market.  In  reply, 
Mr.  Fips  very  readily  ihmished  me  a 
printed  schedule  of  items  of  real  estate, 
paid  for,  and  of  which  the  deeds  were 
all  duly  executed  and  recorded. 
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*'Well,^  I  said,  ^the  good  ship  is 
safely  embarked  on  her  voyage,  Mr. 
Fips.  I  congratolate  yoa  on  an  enter- 
prise so  evidently  snocesafaL  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  an  assignment  of  stock 
was  provided  for  yonrself  for  your  time 
and  trouble  and  services  in  organizing 
and  managing  the  Ck>mpany.  Mr.  Fips, 
counting  that,  and  adding  regular  sal- 
ary, you  are  worth  at  least  Fifty  Thou- 
sand Dollars  to-dny,  aren't  you  9 " 

He  hesitated  a  moment.  I  resumed, 
cheerfully,  *'  All  made  oat  of  your  own 
especial  enterprise  here  in  about  a  month. 
An  independent  fortune  I " 

Hy  tone  of  admiration  kindled  his 
vanity.  "  Tes/*  he  said,  with  a  good 
deal  of  pomp,  **  yes,  Fifty  Thousand  9 
I  call  myself  worth  twice  that  I " 

*' Better  than  niggling  round  to  get 
two-hundred-dollar  commissions  out  of 
old  Gorum,  and  then  having  him  scalp 
you  out  of  *em  just  because  he  can,*'  I 
answered.  *'  But  see  here,  this  is  what 
I  came  to  say.  Now  is  your  time  to 
change  your  advertisement.  This  one 
that's  running  now  won't  fill  your  sub- 
scription. It  only  tells  what  we  are 
going  to  do.  We've  got  land  and 
money.  We  ought  now  to  tell  what  we 
have  done.  This  ad  has  set  things  a- 
going.  Now  there  should  be  another ; 
longer,  larger,  grander,  in  five  times  as 
many  newspapers.  With  one  such  bold 
and  decided  investment  every  share  of 
this  stock  can  be  sold.  Don't  you  see 
it?" 

I  spoke  with  some  enthusiasm.  It 
was  with  a  certain  surprise  that  I  saw 
that  Fips  was  unsympathetic.  Indeed, 
he  looked  a  little  embarrassed;  wrig- 
gled in  his  chair ;  hesitated ;  and  only 
said  at  last,  with  a  perceptible  stiffness 
and  coldness, 

*'  Tos,  Gasby,  I  see  it — what  there  is 
of  it.  How  much  would  that  ad  of 
yours  cost  ? " 

I  figured  a  moment 

"  About  eighteen  thousand  dollars." 

♦*  And  your  percentage  on  it  t " 

"  Well— perhaps  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars." 

**Hmm,"  said  Fips,  meditatively. 
^^  A  good  deal  of  money." 


«' Eighteen  thousand!"  said  L  "^ It 
is  one  and  eight-tenths  per  cent,  on  a 
million.  You  would  secure  that  sub- 
scription dog-cheap  for  sock  an  outlay* 
And  you  know  well  enough  that  I  know 
how  to  make  an  advertisement  telL" 

''  Hmm,"  reflected  Fipa  again.  It  is 
odd,  but  that  man  always  looked  fool- 
ishest  when  he  tried  to  be  wisest. 

**  Te-es,"  he  said  again,  as  if  thinking' 
— "ye-cs.  I  had  thought  of  doing 
that  advertising.  It  would  be  welL 
Yo-es.— Fifteen  hundred  dollars."  He 
looked  at  me  with  an  expresaioiL  as  if 
he  meant  to  show  a  kind  of  surprise  at 
the  amount  *' That's  a  great  deal  of 
money,  Mr.  Gasby — a  great  deal  of 
money  I " 

WeU,  Fips  spoke  the  truth,  so  far  as 
I  was  concerned.  For  poor  me,  it  was 
indeed  a  great  deal  of  money — ^mon^ 
ten  times  over,  than  in  my  drud^^ng 
newspaper-hack's  life  I  had  ever  pos- 
sessed at  one  time.  Potentially,  it  was 
far  more  than  the  hundred  Uiousand 
dollars  which  I  was  really  well  pleased 
to  see  Fips  ei^oy  so  keenly.  For  him, 
the  money  was  simply  money.  For  me, 
that  fifteen  hundred  dollars  would  open 
the  door  of  a  whole  year  of  freedom— a 
golden  year  of  liberty  for  my  soul,  in 
which  to  speak  my  best  thoughts  in  my 
best  words — to  paint  all  the  beautiful 
forms  and  noble  deeds,  the  fresh  chaiac^ 
ters  and  striking  thoughts  that  had  so 
long  lived  and  shone  in  my  mind,  and 
which  I  had  so  patiently  endured  not  to 
write.  I  was  sure  I  could  write  a  good 
Romance.  If  I  should,  my  own  chosen 
career  lay  open  before  me.  If  not,  still 
it  was  worth  a  world  to  make  the  trial, 
and  know  at  least  what  I  could  fuft  da 

The  intensity  of  such  longings  is  in- 
describable and  unintelligible,  except  to 
those  \\ho  have  themselves  felt  the 
yearning,  painful  wish  of  creative  im- 
pulses ungratifled — the  artist's  own 
pain.  Such  thoughts  had  been  whirl- 
ing and  seething  in  my  mind  ever  unce 
the  advertisement  business  had  been  put 
into  my  hands.  As  Fips  spoke,  they 
danced  and  glittered  before  me  with 
more  enticing  charms  than  ever,  all 
summoned  up  in  one  bright  band  by 
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the  way  in  which  he  dwelt  on  the 
words.  So  I  answered  him,  speaking 
out  my  feelings  with  nnaccnstomed  free- 
dom, as  to  an  assured  friend.  Fips  had 
done  very  fairly  by  me,  and — to  return 
to  him  the  certificate  with  which  he 
liad  so  often  fkvored  me — I  "  knew  he 
was  a  good  fellow." 

"  Yes,"  I  answered ;  and  with  a  good 

deal  of  emotion  I  rose  and  paced  the 

room — ^**  yes,  it  «  a  great  deal  of  moDcy. 

I  never  had  so  much  in  my  life.    It  is  a 

whole  year's  living.     It  may  be  the 

means  of  giving  me  a  reputation  and  a 

fortane.    It  will  give  me  a  whole  year 

to  accomplish  an  enterprise  that  I  have 

been  half  sick  to  try,  this  five  years.    It 

is  the  best  chance— the  only  chance— I 

luve  ever  had,  to  be  a  successftil  man. 

It  is  for  me  as  much  as  your  success  in 

ftis  Company  is  for  you.    Perhaps  it  is 

more,  Mr,  Fips  "— 

I  spoke  with  profound  feeling,  which 
IncTMsed  with  the  speaking.  As  I  now 
appealed  directly  to  my  companion — I 
bad  been  looking  only  at  the  carpet — 
I  tarned  short  and  looked  at  him.  He 
was  intensely  summing  a  column  of 
figoies  upon  a  handful  of  papers  on  the 
table^  his  lips  moving  as  his  pencil  ran 
19  the  lines. 

A  great  fury  came  into  my  heart  as  I 
nddenly  saw  what  all  this  meant ;  and 
I  was  the  more  enraged  at  the  cool, 
■lent,  brutal  incivility  of  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Pips  chose  to  convey  to  me 
fte  intimation  of  his  views.  Yet  I  real- 
ly believe  he  did  not  mean  any  incivil- 
ity; I  think  he  took  the  neatest  way 
bis  Tolgar  nature  could  suggest  to  con- 
^  a  hint.  I  took  it.  "  He  means  to 
bnak  that  promise,"  I  said  to  myself. 
Had  I  held  any  thing  in  my  hand,  I 
Aonld  surely  have  flung  it  in  his  face. 
It  was  foolish  to  be  so  rude  in  begin- 
^  his  falsehood,  of  course.  But 
^  can  you  expect  of  a  bom  vul- 
8*rian?  *•  You  can  have  nothing  of  a 
^  bnt  a  grunt,"  says  the  rough  old 
P^erb.  Alter  an  instant  of  almost 
^'i^emable  anger,  I  caught  recollec- 
tion enough  to  consider  that  I  was 
''^y  helpless  in  the  matter,  and  that 
I  might  as  well  hide  my  wrath  and  pur- 


sue quiet  methods,  at  least  until  I  should 
find  out  exactly  what  he  meant. 

All  this  observation  and  resolution 
had  occupied  but  an  instant.  As  I 
stopped  short,  on  discerning  Mr.  Vice- 
President's  occupation,  he  looked  up 
after  a  moment,  and  asked  coolly, 

"  Hmm  1  A —  what  did  you  re- 
mark ?  " 

I  felt  another  hot  fiash  of  anger ;  but 
controlled  it,  and  spoke  in  pursuance 
of  my  new  resolution,  and  with  a  sharp, 
new,  and  true  idea  in  my  mind  of  the 
man  I  was  dealing  with. 

"  I  say,  the  Company  is  turning  out 
remarkably  successfhl,  so  far.  And 
about  this  new  and  further  advertising  ?" 

Pipe  arose  in  his  turn,  and  walked,  I 
thought  rather  uneasily,  once  or  twice 
across  the  room.    At  last  he  said : 

**  Well ;  I  have  been  thinking  I  would 
like  to  get  an  offer  fh)m  you.  I  have 
been  wanting  to  talk  to  you  about  it " — 

Still  he  stepped  uneasily  about. 
Presently  he  executed  a  right-about- 
face,  flung  himself  into  a  chair  by  the 
window,  looked  first  over  at  the  old 
brown  tombstones,  and  then  up  at  the 
cornice  of  the  ceiling,  and  at  last,  with- 
out looking  at  me,  he  said  doggedly, 
with  his  thumbs  in  his  waistcoat  arm- 
holes, 

"  What  will  you  do  it  for  ?  Make  me 
an  offer." 

I  was  white-hot  inside,  but  managed 
to  appear  quite  cool. 

"Well,"  I  said,  as  if  meditating, 
"what  are  your  views?  You  know 
what  our  express  understanding  was 
when  I  obtained  you  that  three-months' 
time  with  Spreademout  &  Co.  ? " 

Pips  made  answer  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  latter  inquiry : 

"  I  had  pretty  much  concluded  to 
ofier  you  a  round  sum." 

"  Now,  suppose,"  said  I,  by  woy  of 
experiment,  "  the  thing  were  to  bo  ar- 
ranged this  way :  You  to  receive  half 
this  advertising  commission,  and  I 
half?" 

He  said  nothing.  After  a  moment  I 
resumed : 

"  Bay,  you  three  fourths,  and  I  one 
fourth?" 
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Fips  sat  np  straight,  with  a  sort  of 
prompt  movement.    Said  he, 

^I  think  that  would  be  just  about 
right" 

"  I  thought  that  would  satisfy  you," 
I  observed.  ''You  have  the  whole 
control  of  the  thing  in  your  own  handfl, 
of  course." 

"  Certainly,"  said  he.  "  I  know  that 
perfectly  well." 

"  Now,  Fips,"  said  I,  "  are  you  not 
scalping  me  out  of  eleven  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  just  because  yon 
can,  exactly  as  old  Gorum  scalped  you 
out  of  two  hundred  ? " 

Fips  looked  very  mean,  but  very 
dogged ;  and  he  answered  not  a  word. 
I  asked  again,  coolly  enough : 

^Waa  that  what  you  meant  when 
you  said  you  would  see  who  would  kick 
people  about?  I  could  see  something 
fair  enough  in  paying  Qorum  in  his 
own  coin,  but  isn^t  it  rather  rough  to 
turn  round  and  squeeze  me  to  make  up 
for  what  Gorum  got  out  of  you  ?  As 
you  yourself  said  about  Gorum,"  I  con- 
cluded, with  a  sarcastic  parody  of  Fips' 
own  sentimental  vein,  ^*  it's  painful  to 
be  served  so  by  one  that  you  thought 
was  a  friend." 

Fips  looked  uncomfortable;  but  he 
replied,  with  an  evident  resolute  ignor- 
ing of  any  ethical  element  in  the  mat- 
ter, 

"  Well ;  that's  about  what  Tve  con- 
cluded to  do  about  it.  Business  is 
business,  you  know.  The  fact  is,  I  eatdd 
get  it  done  even  cheaper.  Fm  really 
doing  you  a  favor." 

I  had  no  further  points  to  make,  hav- 
ing thus  explicitly  showed  the  dog  his 
own  promise  to  me,  and  his  own  absurd 
attitude  in  repeating  on  me  Gorum's 
trick  on  him.    So  I  merely  added, 

"  ni  tell  you  what ;  a  few  days  won't 
make  any  difference.  Let  me  think  it 
over.  If  I  can't  do  any  better,  I'll  come 
to  your  terms." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Mr.  Vice-President 
Fips,  with  an  obvious  sense  of  relief,  as 
of  one  completing  an  uncommonly  dirty 
job;  and  I  went  away,  probably  the 
angriest  man  on  the  continent  of  North 
America,  but  with  a  remarkably  distinct 


idea  of  my  next  mora.    I  left  New 
York  by  the  very  next  tnin. 

In  one  week  I  retomedy  and  went 
promptly  to  the  office  of  the  Compaq. 
As  I  entered,  I  could  bear  the  to&oo  d 
Philetua  Fips,  Esq.,  in  earnest  ooanne 
with  some  one  in  the  inner  office^  But 
in  the  outer  office,  his  broad  back  eoa- 
fortably  di^layed  over^gainst  the  fin 
and  his  hands  folded  behind  him,  stood 
mine  and  my  father's  old  friend,  tbit 
well-known  and  substantial  merdiii^ 
old  John  Spurling,  of  Oldport  He 
stately  old  man  was  glad  to  see  nu^  nd 
said  so. 

**  Are  yon  going  to  put  any  thing  n 
here  f "  I  asked  him  very  quietly,  is  li 
shook  hands. 

"  Why,"  said  he,  <*  Fips  has  been  tab 
ing  to  me  about  it.  Are  you  inwift 
him?"  .^. 

''  WeU,  not  particularly,"  I  i^oiBBi 
**  But  don't  conclude  positively  aaaj 
thing  until  you've  seen  me  again— fl^i 
this  evening.  There's  news.  But  not  i 
word  to  Fips  I " 

Capitalists  are  as  suspicious  as  fim 
The  old  man  readily  promised ;  and  !• 
appointed  the  meeting.  ApologioBg 
to  Mr.  Spurling  for  delaying  him  • 
moment,  I  passed  into  the  inner  rooB 
as  the  customer  went  out,  Mr.  Fips'  M 
words  coming  along  with  him,  H  ^ 
were: 

<^  —  not  a  penny  less  than  twelve  p* 
cent,  a  month." 

"  Well,  Fips,"  said  I,  as  I  sat  down, 
"  prosperous  as  ever,  I  see.  How  mvA 
will  Spurling  put  in  t " 

He  mumbled  something  or  other,  look- 
ing at  once  surprised,  sheepish,  and 
surly.  It  is  very  true  that  I  asked  his 
rather  to  plague  him  than  for  any  reel 
purpose. 

"  AVhy,  confound  it,  man,"  I  rem* 
stratcd,  "  Fm  your  fellow-operator  ead 
stockholder,  and  interested  to  kiioi^ 
Besides,  if  you  don't  tell  me  111  eee 
about  a  paragraph  in  the  daily  pap^ 
to-morrow.  I  know  all  the  newspe|)e^ 
men,  you  know.  And  what  diffB^ 
ence  does  it  make  whether  I  know  <^ 
nott" 
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I^rant  whether  I  couldnt  let 
the  papers  on  him,  was  rather 
nd  made  a  great  eflfort  to  be 
bough  he  eyidently  disliked  to 
t  last  he  said  that  Mr.  Spurling 
to  inyest  $75,000. 
good/*  said  I,  ^^  that  will  be 
'enient  to  deyelop  the  oil-lands 
bought.  Now,  about  that 
>n.    I  won't  allow  you  a  single 

w 

well,'*  replied  Fips,  with  a  lit- 
as  when  one  seeks  to  hide  dis- 
snrprise.  "  Very  well  You 
iS  you  like.  I  shall  put  the 
jito  other  hands,  of  course." 
».  Good-day  to  you." 
-day" — ^with  a  great  afTecta- 
t)6orption,  and  much  fumbling 
>me  papers.  And  I  departed, 
ng  a  finger  at  stout  old  Mr. 
as  I  passed,  as  much  as  to  say, 
t "  like  a  warning  phantom  in 


♦  m  i»  * 

1  Mr.  Spurling  at  his  hotel  in 
ng,  and  he  greeted  me  right 

egin  with,"  said  the  fine  old 
let  the  business  wait  five  min- 

tell  me  all  about  yourself.  I 
^en  you  for  five  years.    Where 

been  ?  What  have  you  been 
How  do  you  get  on?  How 
you  worth  ?    Are  you  making 

Are  you  married  ?    Any  chil- 

e  old  man  laughed  at  his  own 
questions,  and  I  laughed  too. 
lere,  nothing,  nohow,  no,  none. 
,te,  I  have  only  a  negative  for 
zpectationa.  I  believe  I  know 
ore  than  I  did  when  I  came 
this  wicked  city;  but  Fve 
othing  otherwise,  except  age. 
sally  nothing  to  tell  in  the  life 
wspaper  understrapper.  Fve 
hing  to  tell  except  the  busi- 
id." 

,  kt's  have  that»  then." 
leded  to  tell  very  briefly  how  I 
been  up  into  Venango  County 
oUiyville ;  how  I  had  found  a 
'mdemonium  of  greasy  wicked- 


ness and  intrigue  up  there ;  how  I  had 
examined  into  all  the  purchases  of  lands 
made  by  Fips  for  the  Company ;  how 
they  looked  all  right,  but  how  all  the 
opinions  I  could  gather  were  unani- 
mous in  this  one  point :  that  Fips  had 
paid  rather  more  than  the  current  value 
of  all  the  land  he  had  bought.  That 
was  just  the  phrase — ^^  rather  more  than 
the  current  yalue ; "  a  not  very  danger- 
ous-looking statement,  until  you  remem- 
ber what  a  furious  high-tide  of  specula- 
tive prices  it  was  that  had  thus  been 
overtopped. 

"Now,"  I  concluded,  "here  he  pre- 
tends to  be  running  this  concern  for  the 
benefit  of  the  stockholders,  and  he  has 
expended  for  oil-lands,  as  my  memoranda 
show,  and  as  the  books  will  show, — for 
they  vdll  correspond  to  the  record  en- 
tries in  Pennsylvania — all  the  money 
thus  far  received  by  the  Company,  some 
slight  margin  excepted.  Where  is  the 
money  to  come  from  to  develop  them  ? " 

"  Why,"  said  Spurling,  "  from  further 
subscriptions  to  the  stock." 

"  Was  he  going  to  use  your  $75,000 
to  develop  or  to  buy  ? " 

The  old  gentleman  was  a  little  star- 
tled, "  To  buy,  to  be  sure,"  he  said  at 
last.  "He  wants  to  get  hold  of  that 
Roe  Farm  at  $80,000.  Parties  are 
anxious  to  get  sub-leases  on  it,  on  terms 
that  will  give  two  per  cent,  a  month  on 
that  investment,  any  how." 

"Look  here,  Mr.  Spurling.  There 
isn't  an  oil-weU  on  the  Company's  lands 
— not  one  single  one.  There  isn't  the 
money  left  in  bank  to-day  to  sink  one 
well.  Here  he  wants  to  spend  $5,000 
more  than  this  money  of  yours  that  he 
sees  coming,  for  another  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  of  wild  upland  without 
one  well  on  it.  If  he  kept  half  his  re- 
ceipts to  develop  with,  and  managed 
the  afiair  in  good  &ith,  and  with  good 
business  ability,  I  think  it  would  be 
safe.  But  at  this  rate,  you  know  the 
concern  must  smash,  for  Fips'  first  ad- 
vertisement claimed  that  oil  was  being 
received  then;  and  it  won't  be  many 
weeks  before  somebody  will  insist  either 
on  dividends  or  on  an  account-sales  of 
oiL    Let  him  once  pay  for  this  Roe 
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Farm,  and  those  anxious  snb-tenants 
won*t  be  forthcoming.*' 

«*Bat  what  does  he  want,  thenf^ 
queried  Sparling.  ^  He  can^  be  steal- 
ing, as  I  see.  The  Tondiers  are  on  file 
for  eTeiT  cent  of  mone j,  and  the  deeds 
are  recorded  for  erexy  inch  of  dirt^ 

**  See  here."  I  took  ont  my  pocket 
memorandum-book.  **  Here  is  an  entry 
that  I  made  (tom  the  words  of  the  agent 
that^s  trying  to  sell  that  rery  Roe  Farm. 
I  took  them  down  on  the  land,— the 
agent  made  me  the  offer  himself  pro- 
Tided  I  could  find  him  a  purchasier.* 
I  pointed  out  the  entry,  and  Mr.  Spur- 
ling  read :  ^  Ten  per  cent.  conmiisBaoai 
for  purchaser  at  180.000  cash.    Roe.** 

*•  Xow,**  I  continiKd,  *^  Pips  is  simply 
^pending  all  the  Companj^  money  in 
bad  bargains  for  high-priced  lands, 
simply  for  the  sake  of  the  neat  com- 
miat»k«  which  he  retains  as  per  oral 
agrvement  at  compJedng  hb  bargain. 
If  he  has  laid  out  flSSLOOO  in  ths  way. 
he  has  retained  ttt.500  at  Vnet.  Tcur 
t:^000  »  wvYth  1^000  to  him.^ 

'^Hmra!"  said  SpczSng^  with  the 
riji^g  isLf&if^ioc— that  fe^  reflectrT^rfy. 
~ TIla:  sa  pKC^y  j^;2i;k  ^nnge  a^:a£sst  a 
bc$K>K$  suasL  Bow  ;sne  Tv«  iccc^  to 
pcv»T>f  i: ;  "* 

**  I  dsxr"^  *xpe«  t^^  pr^^Tie  h  by  aS- 
djkT::s  v^  :5se  pLrtSeO  I  si5i  *H* 
wv'a't  :<*,:.  *=>i  :iie  c<5ser  fe-3cw»  wrtt"^ 
^rCL    ^£S  i*^l^    1^  Tv^rsiii      Hew 

**  I  hA%  r**  tiiixk  ^  cf  asy  V^r  «5i 

M^  o/'ckv^-jw:  ^  wiiafij  •  "* 

"*  ni  t»f w  jvo.*  A'l^i  1  p;'*^  \bt  a 
$^^  ^«twxj  v<  ail  «y  ^*w:t  imLiSa^ 
w$5i  n^  «:54?^-3^  ^c^aj^  ni^«r 
»i.»«^  t^i**  w»  3^>f«»::7  .Hx  TIT  jwx 
:i:^A»  ^,^5y  *>  ^neaL^^f  ^iw^iter-^i  Ss 

M^  ^  Avl  twak  wi»m  t  w»  :^,^cA 
t  i«K^'*v«^     -^tfi   ik-  :vu:  .*5^««  -XT 


perfect  good  fidth,  as  a 
est  undertaking;  and 
hare  been,  if  properly 
here  this  foUow  has  made  ■« 
in  a  systematic  swindle.  I 
that  as  soon  as  I  found  they  h 
the  office-oil  specimena  rem 
and  I  folly  satisfied  mysdf  of 
went  up  the  country.  I  wcb 
office  that  day  to  threaten  F 
he  didn\  at  once  set  about  p 
Company  into  a  safebuaBOB 
I  would  haTe  his  institutkm 
in  all  the  p^osw  If  lie  W) 
done  that,  I  would  haTu  w 
waldied  until  tiie  anniml  meet 
when  I  found  you  there,  I  ai 
that  the  l^uper  course  for  n 
aare  your  money  first,  if  yon  ti 
investing.'^ 

"-  WdL  Oasby,  I  donH  kmr 
hare  done  it.  IH  see  how 
counts  stand,  and  what  tiiey  f 
qnesdiHi  of  oil  actually  f uni 
they  hare  spent  up  as  doae  a 
ni look iharpL  Butlguess)! 
CB^  forycuRidta  little,  Ms 
tisf  ST  money,  as  wdl  as  mj 
-iey?- 

*i  gccd  deaL'  I  said; 
dnLbc^of^cB.'* 

-'WeiEL  wdl,  well  tee.  ( 
agiLi  toHBORow  crening,  wiO 
Tcir  d  5ke  to  know  how  it  goef 
'  -IwS:^  nndlwentaboQt 


b  tbe  cousie  of  the  next  i 
cert^  n  npte  fines  Fips,  in 
t&afi  he  wvuidEke  to  make  me 
sccSeit.  T6  tUa  I  paid  no  ai 
$:r^^  3K<rr  I  coosidered  tlie 
ad&£r^  ^e  Vss  pcvbaUe  did  il 
ae  i&ic  tbe  coneems  of  tiie  < 
cv*i£;<i  ^  cirried  to  a  pnapm 
^  )ns  wLTcK  I  went  to  see 
aiTii^  ^  the  ei^ning.  He  seen 
j^v*^3u:  ^^iry  cenfottably,  and 

*^  Jl  MUJii  sacred  fa  a  pcmi 
117  Vy,    Take  supper  with  m 

Z  .Si. — sssd  a  good  one; 

^5«e  ^ireT  he  said  saddei 
:£fc:^  wBie  in  the  chat  and  H 
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said  you  had  been  calculating 
ur's  vacation  to  write  a  book,  or 

ng?" 

,  sir." 

J,  I'll  furnisb  you  the  money — 
give  security  for  it  ? " 
sir— yes,  I  can.    My  books  are 
:,  or  neariy." 

you  want  them  to  write  with  ? " 

t> 

1,  neyer  mind  Giye  me  a  bill 
»f  the  books.  Young  men  ought 
>  be  allowed  to  borrow  a  cent 
guying  security.  I'll  advance 
money,  and  you  shall,  keep  the 
n  your  own  hands.  You  won't 
iell  'em  over  again  ?  "  he  added, 
quizzical  assumption  of  suspi- 

air." 

oold  not  let  me  thank  him,  pre- 
to  be  very  harsh  in  exacting 
fixing  terms  of  repayment,  and 


K>ok  has  been  more  successful 

deserved.  It  was — I  may  in- 
►u,  my  friendly  reader,  in  strict 
ice — and  to  use  the  obliging 
f  one  of  my  publishers'  adver- 
ts  ("Did  I  draft   the  ad   my- 

No  impertinent  questions !), 
ighly  successful  and  very  popu- 
sV'  "  The  Sangreal  of  To-day." 
wrote  that  book — though  old 
^purling  is  perhaps  really  the 
of  it.  It  was  very  naughty  in 
contrive  to  have  it  credited  to 
T  and  most  promising  young 
iter,"  I  admit.  But  I  couldn't 
be  temptation;  and  it  was  un- 
ity f^ny  to  read  the  criticisms 
how  all  the  reviews  picked  out 
knesses  of  the  female  character 
Dd  showed  how  much  better  a 
sold  have  done  it.     And  so  it 

receive  letters  from  the  jolly 
en  with  checks,  and  addressed 

only),  "Dear  Marm."  I  have 
•L.  n. — 15 


abundance  of  the  only  occupation  I 
love;  ofifera  thrice  as  many  as  I  can 
accept. 

As  for  Fips,  he  has  gone  far  on  Mr. 
Mantilini's  path  to  "the  denmition 
bow-wows."  The  afiSEOrs  of  the  Ck>mpaay 
quickly  became  so  unsatisfactory  that 
the  trustees  and  chief  stockholders— 
mainly  on  a  hint  fh>m  Spurling,  I  be- 
lieve— found  it  necessary  to  call  an  in- 
formal meeting,  silence  Fips  by  threats 
of  prosecution,  thrust  him  summarily 
forth,  and  intrust  their  sickly  body-cor- 
porate to  a  shrewd  business  dry-nurse. 

In  this  reverse  of  fortune,  Fips  made 
an  effort  to  get  the  secretiuysMp  of  a 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  sought 
to  forward  his  design  by  a  curious  de- 
vice. He  made  a  vigorous  attempt  to 
be  admitted  a  member  of  Pilgrim 
Church.  I  was  told— I  don't  know  how 
true  it  is — ^that  when  Fips  went  to  old  • 
Deacon  Flagg,  and  applied  for  the 
usual  examination  preliminary  to  ad- 
mission, the  old  gentleman  gravely 
replied : 

"  Very  sorry,  Mr.  Fips,  but  the  church 
i$  fuU.  There  isn't  a  single  vacancy. 
If  there  should  be  one,  I'll  let  you 
know." 

I  can  hardly  believe  that  the  good 
old  Deacon  would  be  so  funny  as  that 
on  such  a  subject;  but  however  that 
may  be,  Fips  neither  obtained  his 
church-membership  nor  his  secretary- 
ship. I  believe  he  is  at  present  dili- 
gently trotting  about  as  an  agent  for 
the  Dartford  Accidental  Catarrh  Insur- 
ance Company.  I  met  him  in  Broad- 
way the  other  morning.  He  was  very 
well  dressed,  but  I  couldn't  catch  his 
eye. 

— ^Upon  reading  over  what  I  have 
written,  I  see  with  surprise  that  the 
Feminine  Element  is  entirely  wanting. 
I  can't  help  it.  No  woman  was  con- 
cerned in  the  affair ;  and  I  couldn't  be 
expected  to  invent  a  whole  woman,  just 
to  put  her  into  a  story  ? 
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Before  citing  any  Airther  extracts 
from  Mr.  Old'S  collection,  a  few  more 
words  may  be  fitly  bestowed  upon  it  as 
a  whole.  The  autographs,  then,  set 
apart  in  groups,  iQustrated  by  extremely 
choice  portraits,  and  chronologically 
arranged,  number  about  one  thousand. 
Two  or  three  hundred  besides— that 
may  be  termed  miscellaneous,  though 
possessing  in  some  instances  a  rare  in- 
terest— await  the  acquisition  of  the 
requisite  engrayings,  and  have  not  yet 
fallen  into  their  places.  The  collection, 
.properly  so  called,  is  contained  in 
twelve  large  portfolios.  Eight  of  these 
are  devoted  to  the  British  series;  two 
to  the  French,  from  the  period  of  Louis 
XI.  to  that  of  Louis  XVIIL ;  one  to  the 
German,  between  the  reigns  of  Maxi- 
milian L  and  Joseph  IL  inclusive ;  and 
one  to  the  Italian  and  Spanish,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  commences  with  Charles 
y.  and  comes  down  only  to  the  era  of 
Ferdinand  VI.  This  covers,  however, 
the  Spanish  occupation  of  the  Low 
Countries,  and  offers  therefore  a  rich 
field  for  gleaning.  The  British  series, 
filling,  as  I  have  said,  eight  portfolios,  h 
thus  subdivideil  and  grouped:  five 
portfolios  are  given  up  to  the  sove- 
reigns, statesmen,  military  and  naval 
commanders,  and  other  personages  usu- 
ally designated  as  historical;  two  to 
celebrities  in  Literature,  Science,  and 
the  Arts;  one  to  priests  and  divines, 
a  numerous  and  important  clas«;>.  With 
very  few  exceptions — and  these  general- 
ly of  the  most  remote  date — tlie  letters 
are  holograph,  that  is  to  say.  written 
entirely  by  the  hand  of  the  sijrner.  One 
cannot  expect,  indeed,  to  find  manu- 
scripts at  length  firom  the  pen  of  Ilonry 
VII.,  or  Louis  XI.,  or  Charles  V. ;  but 
mere  signatuivs,  as  a  rule,  would  Ih^  but 
lightly  esteemed  by  your  gvnuino  col- 
lector of  autographs.  Indeed,  I  came  to 


the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Old,  in  exer 
ing  his  judgment,  had  been  very  nu 
influenced  by  the  character,  so  to  i 
of  the  letter  or  document  that  he 
quired.   Light  is  thrown,  in  aome  ca 
upon  doubtful  points  in  bistoiy; 
others,  upon   the  motlyes   that  li 
influenced  men  of  mark  in  thdr  doi 
at  critical  momenta,  or  on  oocasloDS  t 
have  been  variously  interpreted  by  o 
mentators.    This  will  be  shown,  I  c 
not  but  think,  in  a  few  more  dtstio 
and  to  these  I  hasten  back  £or  the  le 
er*s  entertainment,  seeing  that  gam 
ties  soon  tend  to  be  weariaome.    A 1 
of  fare  is  no  criterion  of  the  ezcdie 
of  a  restaurant.     You  may  be  stn 
with  the  brilliant  air  of  an  CTeni 
assembly ;  but  how  soon  does  the 
settle  down  upon  individual  attract! 
You  care  not  to  speculate  on  the  bei 
or  breadth  of  the  saloons ;  yon  wof 
rather,  or  inquire,  who  may  be  the 
blonde  promenading  round  the  roc 
who  the  handsome  little  woman  a 
apart  in  a  comer,  with  Uly  oom|d 
and    expressive    features,  with  ( 
head  faultlessly  posed  on  fiiultlefls 
ders,    wearing    a   perfect   coetir 
though  none  other  would  fit  h( 
carrying  a  wealth  of  ornament  as 
gems  were  made  for  her,  and 
for  theuL 

But  now  comes  in  reality  w 
French  call  theembanasamentf 
The  intellectual  treat  is  of  so 
onler,  that  one  is  fairly  ponl 
way  to  turn.    In  compliment, 
loss,  to  the  scholarly  tone  of 
3l*iiftwiM,  let  us  turn  at  the 
Alexander  Pope.    Thus  doc 
cluvle  a  letter  to  Dr.  Oliver,  < 
Auirust,  1743,  the  year  befor 
—his  courtly  faith  in  med 
not  exonerating  him  fi-om  f 
lot  of  ii.onalitv: 
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Pray  make  my  compliments  to  Dr.  Hartley, 
u  I  shall  yours  to  Dr.  Mead.   I  have  bad  such 
obligations  to  the  best  of  your  Faculty  during 
my  whole  life,  that  I  wish  all  others,  both  my 
Friends  and  my  Enemies,  were  their  Patients, 
in  which  I    show  that   I  wish  well  to  my 
Friends,  and  not  ill  to  my  Enemies.     That 
every  Physical  and  moral  Evil  may  be  far 
from  you  is  the  Philosophical  prayer  of, 
Dear  Sir, 
Tour  Tery  obliged    and  very  affectionate 
servant, 

A.  Pope. 

Jonathan  Swift^s  character  has  been 
ejctensively  dificossed,  of  late.  Here  is 
&  fstrong  testimonial  in  his  favor,  given 
iza  a  letter  from  Bir  William  Temple  to 
aix*  Robert  Southwell,  dated  29th  March, 
IGSO.  It  seems  to  have  served  as  an 
izm'taoduction  and  recommendation  of 
S'w^  to  the  care  and  patronage  of  Sir 
»ol)ert: 

^Zee  has  lived  in  my  house,  read  to  me,  writt 

for-    me,  and  kept  all  accounts,  as  far  as  my 

flmmll  occasions  required.    Hee  has  Latine  and 

Or^eek,  writes  a  very  good  and  current  hand,  is 

▼e«7  honest  and  diligent,  and  has  good  friends, 

ttiough  they  have  for  the  present  lost  their 

fot^unein  Ireland ;  and  his  whole  family  bav- 

i^K  been  long  known  to  me,  obliged  mee  thus 

terr  to  take  care  of  him.     If  you  please  to 

accept  him  into  your  service,  either  as  a  Gen- 

^^^nsn  to  wait  on  you,  or  as  Clerk  to  write 

^ttder  you ;  and  either  to  use  him  so,  if  you 

^  lib  service,  or  upon  any  Establishment  of 

^Colledge  to  recommend  him  to  a  Fellow- 

[       Aip  there,  which  he  has  a  just  pretence  to,  I 

"^  acknowledge  it  as  a  great  obligation. 

Here  is  a  bit  from  David  Qarrick,  that 
•JjQost  rivals  Edmund  Kean's  expres- 
^on:  "the  pit  rose  at  me."  Writing 
*o  hi^  brother,  George  Garrick,  on  the 
12th April,  1776,  he  says: 

Uit  night  I  played  Drugger  for  the  last 
*"»«.  The  Morning  Pott  will  tell  you  the 
^W))e  of  that  night.  I  thought  the  audience 
^ere  niad,  and  they  almost  turned  my  brain. 

I&  an  age  when  lordly  patronage  was 
^^dered,  by  authors  ^d  artists,  an 
••oitial  passport  to  public  favor,  it  is 
**rioitt  to  find  Hogarth  thus  satirizing 
^  system  that  prevailed.  What  fol- 
^^  is  a  copy  of  an  undated  paper  in 
l^^litndwriting,  headed  "  The  No  Ded- 
icatba:" 

^ot  dedicated  to  any  Prince  iu  Christendom, 


for  fear  it  should  be  thought  an  idle  piece  of 
arrogance. 

Not  dedicated  to  any  man  of  quality,  for  fear 
it  might  be  thought  too  assuming. 

Not  dedicated  to  any  learned  body  of  men, 
as  either  of  the  Universities,  or  the  Royal 
Society,  for  fear  it  might  be  thought  an  un- 
common piece  of  vanity. 

Not  dedicated  to  any  one  particular  friend, 
for  fear  of  offending  another. 

Therefore  dedicated  to  Nobody. 

But  if,  for  once,  we  may  suppose  Nobody  to 
be  Everybody,  as  Everybody  is  oflen  said  to 
be  Nobody,  then  is  this  work  dedicated  to 
Everybody,  by  their  most  humble  and  devoted. 

I  might  have  made  copies  of  holo- 
graph epistles  from  John  Evelyn,  Jere- 
my Taylor,  Abraham  Cowley,  Edmond 
Waller,  Lady  Dorothy  Sunderland, 
known  as  Waller^s  ^^  Sacharissa,"  John 
Dryden,  John  Locke,  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Matthew  Prior,  Joseph  Addison,  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  Henry  Fielding,  Law- 
rence Sterne,  Samuel  Johnson,  James 
Boswell,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  David  Hume,  Edward  Gib- 
bon, Thomas  Gray,  William  Cowper, 
William  Wordsworth,  or  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge — I  might,  I  say,  have  trans- 
ferred to  my  note-book,  for  use  in  these 
pages,  the  whole  or  parts  of  letters  pen- 
ned by  these  notable  persons,  and  by 
others  who  are  naturally  grouped  with 
them.  But  I  bore  this  fact  in  mind, 
with  reference  to  those  whom  Literature 
has  made  famous :  we  are  familiar  with 
their  style,  and  with  an  infinity  of  their 
thoughts.  One  does  not,  therefore,  in 
regarding  their  correspondence,  feel  the 
same  sense  of  gratified  curiosity,  as  in 
being  brought  face  to  face,  as  it  were, 
with  those  whose  actions  have  tended 
to  the  making  of  history,  but  whose 
spoken  or  written  words  are  compara- 
tively unknown  or  scarce.  Thus  I  con- 
fess to  looking  with  profoimdest  inter- 
est at  letters  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  treasures  that 
few  private  collections  can  boast.  One 
from  the  former  I  quote  at  length,  as  a 
sample  of  phraseology  that  appears 
quaint  in  these  days.  The  seal  is 
broken,  whereas  generally  in  these 
antique  missives  the  seal  remains  intact, 
while  the  silk  that  was  secured  by  it 
has  been  cut.    The  writing,  on  foolscap 
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paper,  is  in  a  fine  clerkly  hand ;  and 
the  signature  is  low  down  on  the  page, 
connected  with  the  main  body  by  a  line 
such  as  one  sees  in  account-books,  when 
the  entered  items  on  either  side  do  not 
correspond  in  number.  This  peculiarity 
was  common  before  this  period,  and 
was  continued  for  very  many  years. 
The  letter  itself  runs  thus : 

To  the 
right  honorable  my  very  good  Lorde  the 
Lorde  Burghlcj — Lorde    Ily  Treaaorer  of 
Eogland. 

Righte  honorable  my  singolar  good  Lorde  | 
Sir  Nicholas  Bagnoll  dothe  requeste  my  hum- 
ble letters  to  your  L.  for  the  som  of  to-hundred 
pounde  out  of  the  treasure,  w*^  he  for  his 
necessities  dothe  dcsyre  to  receare  here  and  to 
pay  at  his  cominge  into  Irelande  |  I  do  take  it 
that  there  is  as  muche  dne  unto  him,  and  be- 
sydes  I  know  the  creddit  my  father  hathe  in 
him,  dothe  stretche  to  a  matter  of  greater 
importance,  so  that  thus  furr  these  few  lynes 
shall  only  serve,  humbly  to  advertise  your  L. 
that  I  holde  it  for  assured  my  father  will  be 
very  well  satisfied  withe  it  |  furdre  I  can  not 
proceede,  but  referringe  it  holy  to  your  Lorde- 
ships  goodnes  humbly  leave  your  L.  to  the 
protection  of  the  Allmightie. 

Frome  Lejsterhouse  this  8th  of  Februarie 
1576  1 

Your  Ljs  mostc  humbly  at  commandement 
Philippe  Sidney. 

The  remarkable  letter  that  I  next 
proceed  to  cite,  has  indeed  been  pub- 
lished— but  only  in  the  Archajologia  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  having  been 
read  at  one  of  their  meetings  while  it 
was  in  possession  of  the  Tyrr  family,  of 
Shotover,  in  Oxfordshire.  It  was  writ- 
ten, probably  in  1610,  to  Sir  Walter 
Cope,  Governor  of  the  Tower,  while  Sir 
Walter  Baleigh  was  a  prisoner  therein. 
It  is  on  a  foolscap  sheet,  much  frayed 
and  very  dirty.  The  writing  is  neat. 
The  superscription  is :  *'  To  my  very 
worthy  friend  Sir  Walter  Cope  Knight." 
The  following  is  a  copy : 

Sir  Walter  Cope.  You  are  of  my  old  ac- 
quayntance,  and  were  my  famiiier  friend  for 
many  yeeres,  in  w*''  time  I  hope  you  cannot 
say  that  ever  I  used  any  unkind  oflSce  towards 
you.  But  our  fortunes  are  now  changed,  and 
it  may  be  in  your  power  greatly  to  bynde  me 
unto  you,  if  the  bynding  of  a  man  in  my  estate 
be  worth  anything. 

My  desire  unto  you  is,  that  you  wilbe pleased 


to  move  my  Lord  Treasorcr  m  ,my  behalf^  that 
by  his  grace  my  wife  might  agayne  be  made  • 
prisoner  with  me,  as  she  bath  bine  for  six 
yeeres  last  past.  Sbee  being  now  derided  fimn 
me,  and  thereby,  to  my  great  impoTerishing,  I 
am  driven  to  keip  two  bowses.  A  miserable 
fate  it  is,  and  yet  great  to  me,  who,  in  this 
wretched  estate,  can  hope  for  no  other  thing 
than  peacible  sorrow. 

It  is  now,  and  I  call  the  Lord  of  all  power  to 
witnes,  y^  I  have  ever  bine,  and  am  resolved, 
that  it  was  never  in  the  worthy  hart  of  S' 
Robert  Cecyll,  (whatsoever  a  coanceler  of  state 
and  a  lord  treasorer  of  Ingland  must  do)  to 
suffer  me  to  fall,  much  less  to  perrish.  For 
whatsoever  termes  it  hath  pleased  his  Lordship 
to  uae  towards  mee,  w*^  might  utterly  detpaire 
any  bodie  else,  yet  I  know  y^  be  spake  tbem 
as  a  counceler,  sitting  in  councell,  and  in  oom- 
pany  of  such  as  would  not  otherwise  have  bioe 
satisfied— But,  as  Qod  Uveth,  I  would  have 
bought  his  presence  att  a  farr  dearer  rate  than 
those  sharp  words,  and  these  three  moneths 
close  imprisonment ;  for  it  is  in  his  Lordship's 
face  and  countenance  that  I  behold  all  y*  re- 
maynes  to  me  of  comfort,  and  all  the  hope  I 
have,  and  from  wck  I  shall  never  be  beaten,  till 
I  see  the  last  of  evills,  and  the  dispaire  w«^ 
hath  no  heal  p.  The  blessings  of  God  cannot 
make  him  cruell  that  was  nerer  so,  nor  pros- 
peritie  teach  any  man  of  so  great  worth  to 
delight  in  the  endles  adversitie  of  an  enemie, 
much  less  of  him  who  in  his  very  soule  and 
nature  can  never  be  such  a  one  towards  him. 

S',  the  matter  is  of  no  great  importance, 
(though  a  cruell  destinie  hath  made  it  so  to 
me)  to  desire  that  my  wife  may  live  with  me 
in  this  unsavory  place.  If  by  your  mediation 
I  may  obtayne  it,  I  will  acknowledg  it  in  the 
highest  degree  of  thankfuUness,  and  rest  rcddy 
in  trew  fayth  to  be  commanded  by  you. 

October  the  9.  W.  Ralbgh. 

Come  we  down  to  a  later  period  in 
English  history,  and  to  an  incident  that 
is  famous.  Here  is  a  letter  from  James 
Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby,  to  Prince  Ru- 
pert, dated  23d  March,  lft43,  but  with- 
out mention  of  place,  praying  the  Prince 
to  send  succor  to  the  relief  of  Lathom 
House,  then  beleaguered  by  the  Parlia- 
ment forces.  A  former  attempt  at  aid- 
ing the  garrison  had  failed;  and  the 
Earl  states  that 

the  time  for  effecting  it  by  that  means  had 
passed,  for  the  enemy  is  soe  close  unto  the 
house  that  it  is  impossible  for  that  designe  to 
take  effect,  which  might  have  been  some  re- 
viving of  a  distressed  woman,  whose  only  hope 
next  the  alinightyes  is  in  your  highness  help, 
for  double  reasons,  soe  she  hath  tolde  me  in 
her  Last  Letter.    I  praise  God  bless  and  pros- 
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per  yor  highness,  what  ever  becomes  of  me, 
such  shall  be  the  prayer  of 

Tour  highness 
Most  unfortunate  humble  servant 
Derbt. 

The  "  distressed  woman  "  in  the  fore- 
going extract  was  the  heroic  Charlotte 
de  la  Tremoille,  Countess  of  Derby,  who 
also  directly  implored  assistance  from 
the  same  quarter.  This  her  touching 
appeal — never  published,  I  believe,  here- 
tofore— IB  written  in  a  large  bold  hand 
on  note-paper.  It  has  been  folded  up 
in  long  and  narrow  form,  to  be  the 
more  easU^tecreted  on  the  person  of  its 
bearer.  The  two  black  wax-seals  are 
broken ;  nor  are  there,  as  is  usual,  any 
Testiges  of  the  silk  fastening  that  was 
once  boxmd  by  them.  The  copy  is 
exact;  and  the  reader  cannot  fail  to 
notice  the  curious  mixture  of  correct 
and  incorrect  rendering.  For  "  wigain,*' 
one  may  read  "  Wigan ; "  and  for  de- 
Tent,"  "avant;"  but  the  word  "fray- 


en"  is  a  puzzle.  Can  it  have  been 
hastily  written  for  "pray en,"  and  can 
her  Ladyship  have  thus  conjugated  the 
verb  prendre  f    The  whole  runs  thus : 

Monseigneur 

tonte  arieure  je  riens  de  resiroir  les  mau- 
raisse  nouvelles  de  la  perte  de  wigain  a  6  mille 
de  saite  plasse  elle  na  teneu  que  deux  heures 
et  a  este  frayen  mon  mary  etoit  a  12  mille  cC 
derent  quil  peut  estre  prest  de  la  secourir  ils 
se  sont  reodeus  an  nom  de  dieu  Monseigner 
prenes  pitie  de  nous  et  sy  vous  aparessez  vous 
poures  reconquerir  bien  aysement  et  avec  bien 
de  Thonneur  pour  rostre  altesse  je  ne  say  ce 
que  je  dis  mes  ayes  pitie  de  mon  mary  mea 
enfens  et  moy  qui  sommes  perduea  pour  tout 
jamais  sy  dieu  na  pitie  de  nous  et  vostre 
altesse  a  qui  je  suis 

Monseigneur 
tres  humble  et  tres  obeysente  servente 

X  DC  LA  T&BMOILLE. 

A  ladhom  ce  1  davril  1643. 

For  a  youthfbl  student  of  French  it 
would  be  a  pleasant  exercise,  to  put 
this  letter  into  correct  terms,  and  to 
pimctuate  it  in  accordance  with  custom. 
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Undeb  the  gathered  dust  of  years 
Many  a  time  the  truth  appears ; 
Many  a  time  the  words  of  old 
Shine  the  better  when  freshly  told. 
And  over  their  story  hangs  a  praise 
Growing  nobler  by  lapse  of  days. 
Such  are  the  tales  of  early  date 
Concerning  bishop  and  celibate ; 
Concerning  wonders  the  martyrs  wrought ; 
Concerning  treasures  the  churches  brought ; 
Concerning  much,  now  long  left  out. 
Which  quaint  Baronius  wrote  about. 
His  are  the  folios  dark  with  age 
Wherein  are  annals  of  seer  and  sage ; 
Printed  when  Faust^s  inventive  hand 
Not  long  had  lifted  the  glowing  brand 
Of  that  pure  fire  of  a  knowledge  freed 
From  harsh  dominion  and  selfish  creed. 
Here,  on  the  page  of  each  bulky  tome, 
A  black-art  mystery  seems  at  home. 

gere,  in  such  Latin  as  classics  hate, 
record  of  Constantine  the  Great. 
The  marvellous  history  here  unrolls 
Of  sainted  heroes  with  holy  souls ; 
Of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  divers  others, 
Bishops  and  deacons  and  lay-brothers ; 
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Of  women  mighty  in  all  good  deeds, 

And  "  ladies  elect "  in  widows'  weeds ; 

Of  Nero's  circus  when  games  began, 

Where  each  blazing  torch  was  a  living  man  ; 

Of  caves  which  ramify  under  Rome, 

Where  the  threatened  Christians  found  a  home, 

Holding  a  church  in  a  catacomb. 

These,  and  the  like,  each  student  still 
Can  read  and  ponder  as  he  will ; 
Yet  one  old  legend  may  be  spared. 
Culled  from  a  myriad  undeclared. 

Here  followeth  then,  in  modem  phrase, 
Baronius'  story  of  ancient  days :  • 

Constantia,  sister  of  Constantine, 
Was  given  to  thought  of  things  divine : 
Sylvester  had  laid  upon  her  head 
Baptismal  blessing  before  she  wed. 
And  so,  at  Rome  m  the  holy  place, 
She  followed  the  fashion  of  her  race — 
Owning  herself  by  the  bishop's  hands 
No  longer  subject  to  Satan's  bands. 

Her  husband,  Cains  Licinius, 
While  in  the  East  grew  mutinous. 
And,  fighting  against  his  rightful  liege 
At  Nicomedia,  lost  the  siege ; 
Ending  at  last  a  conquered  lord, 
And  dying  under  the  headsman's  sword. 
She  then,  a  widow,  dwelt  peacefully, 
And  wished  to  pray  in  obscurity. 
Quietly  waiting  for  the  day 
When  mortal  troubles  shall  pass  away. 

Yet  was  her  fate  of  another  sort : 
Her  brother  replaced  her  in  his  court, 
And  there,  beset  upon  every  side 
With  words  of  praise  and  with  thoughts  of  pride, 
Her  life  shone  out  like  a  splendid  star, 
And  cast  its  lustre  serene  and  far. 

At  Nicomedia  was  a  man — 
Eusebius,  the  historian — 
Who  in  his  volume  says  that  ho 
Has  seen  the  Christ  of  Calvary. 
Not  in  His  mortal  shape  alone — 
For  three  whole  centuries  then  had  flown — 
But  still  in  image  as  rarely  true 
As  any  mortal  might  dare  to  view. 
He  saw  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  too ; 
And  these  were  portraits,  preserved  with  qire, 
Whose  tone  and  tinting  were  wondrous  fair. 

Him  had  Constantia  questioned  much 
Of  these  sweet  relics,  and  other  such ; 
And  he,  as  Bishop  of  Palestine, 
Told  her  about  that  One  Divine ; 
Yet  said  no  more  to  describe  the  face. 
Than  here  I  say  in  this  later  place. 
Of  Peter  and  Paul  he  talked  with  ease. 
And  spoke  of  the  famed  symbolic  keys ; 
He  mentioned  the  painter's  skill  and  art, 
The  feeling  of  truth  in  every  part. 
The  certainty  which  his  mind  received 
That  these  were  faces  to  be  believed. 
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— But  always  he  stopped  most  reverently 
At  the  last  description  of  the  three, 
Not  telling  his  vision  openly. 

Constantia  often  longed,  in  yain, 
To  cause  the  Bishop  to  be  more  plain ; 
And  finally,  after  years  of  thought, 
Grew  wholly  bent  upon  what  she  sought. 
The  Christ  of  Calvary,  raised  on  high, 
Ascending  never  again  to  die, 
Had  left  behind  Him  this  holy  trace, 
This  one  true  likeness,  this  perfect  face : 
And  if,  by  means  which  were  still  untried. 
She  too  might  see  it  before  she  died. 
This  would  repay  her  waiting  years, 
Her  fSdthful  vigils,  and  prayerful  tears. 

To  Kicomedia  then  she  went 
On  such  an  errand  of  pure  intent ; 
But.  finding  Eusebius  far  from  thence. 
Active  in  all  benevolence. 
And  busied  with  matters  of  the  Church, 
She  wrote  him  letters  about  her  search : 
"  Where  could  this  face  of  Christ  be  found  ? 
In  what  abode  of  the  region  round  ? 
TVho  was  its  guardian  ?    Who  possessed 
This  treasure  rarer  than  all  the  rest  ? 
Where  was  its  crypt,  or  cave,  or  chest  ? 
Let  him  send  it,  that  she  might  view 
That  very  Christ  the  apostles  knew  I " 

Again  and  again  did  words  like  these 
Follow  him  over  his  diocese. 
Until,  as  she  would  not  be  aenied. 
The  bishop  Eusebius  replied : 

"  You  wish,"  he  writes,  "  that  myself  should  send 
The  image  of  Christ,  to  you,  my  friend ; 
But  tell  me  fairly  and  candidly, 
What  do  you  think  that  this  may  be  ? 
Is  it  that  one  unchanged  and  true 
.    Which  has  no  age,  and  is  ever  new. 
Which  bore  our  nature,  yet  kept  its  own. 
And  which  is  the  right  of  Qod  alone  9 
With  this  I  trust  you  are  not  concerned, 
Since  youj  from  the  Scriptures  having  learned, 
Cannot  mistake  the  Apostle's  speech, 
*  That  none  may  ever  the  knowledge  reach 
Of  God  the  Father,  save  God  the  Son ; 
Nor  can  there  be  found  a  single  one 
To  know  the  Son,  save  the  Father  only.' 
In  short,  that  here  is  an  image  lonely 
Which. none  may  touch  and  which  none  attain 
So  long  as  sin  and  ourselves  remain. 

'*  Nor  do  I  think  that  image  meant 
When  God  and  man,  in  one  person  blent, 
Th>d  the  stained  earth  with  His  sinless  feet ; 
Felt  in  His  bosom  our  sorrows  beat ; 
Bore  in  Himself  our  human  fears ; 
Wept  over  us  such  Godlike  tears ; 
Died  for  our  sake  such  a  human  death  ; 
Rose  for  our  sake  with  such  Godlike  breath  ;- 
That  truly  these  are  so  woven  in, 
The  sinful  with  that  which  cannot  sin, 
The  human  with  that  which  is  all  divine, 
As  no  mere  mortal  can  well  define. 
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"  Who,  therefore,  by  colors  bo  dead  and  cold, 
Can  show  the  splendor  which  shone  of  old, 
Can  paint  the  God  and  the  Man — that  face 
In  its  mortal,  and  yet  immortal  grace  ? 
Who,  by  a  picture  transitory, 
Can  tell  one  half  of  the  holy  story  ? 
For  they  who  loved  Him  the  first  and  chief, 
Who  held  to  Him  with  the  best  belief; 
When  on  the  mountain,  apart  from  men. 
Saw  him  too  wondrous  for  tongue  or  pen ; 
And,  falling  prone  at  the  awful  sight. 
Could  not  endure  so  great  a  light ! 

"If,  then.  His  figure,  when  here  on  earth, 
Received  such  power  from  His  sacred  birth ; 
If  this  dear  Saviour  could  not  be  known 
When  here,  apart  from  the  Father's  throne — 
^  What  must  it  be,  when  now  He  reigns 
Above  the  torment  of  human  pains  ? 
No  painted  image  can  reach  Him  there — 
No  artist's  pencil  His  face  declare. 

**  I  do  not  send  you  the  likeness,  then. 
Far  better  than  this  may  be  yours ;  for  when 
You  search  your  heart  as  you  search  the  land. 
And  plan  with  zeal  as  you  now  have  planned ; 
When  thought  goes  out  to  all  holy  things ; 
When  your  soul  has  eyes  and  your  prayers  have  wings ; 
When  the  hardest  toil  of  our  common  lot 
Becomes  transformed,  and  its  pain  is  not ; 
When  penitence  for  the  sinful  life 
Wields  the  armor  for  nobler  strife — 
,  Then,  at  last,  you  are  near  your  goal, 
For  the  face  of  the  Lord  is  upon  your  soul, 
And  faith,  in  your  faithful  life,  can  see 
The  image  of  Christ  of  Calvary." 

And  here  Baronins  turns  the  page 
And  adds  long  records  of  saint  and  sage ; 
The  old  black-letter  runs  on  again. 
Like  a  turbid  stream  after  sunimer-rain. 
But  I  close  the  book,  for  its  tale  is  told — 
That  story  new,  though  it  seemeth  old. 
And  I  sit  in  silence,  since  here  indeed 
The  dead  have  written  for  me  to  read. 
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J  many  weighty  problems 
luntry  in  connection  with 
ction  and  the  regeneration 
em  States,  and  with  finan- 
al  affairs ;  but  these,  and 
>ns,  are  all  subordinate  in 
G  that  relating  to  the  or- 
f  the  civil  service  of  the 

i. 

there  is  no  organization 
lomiption  ;  no  system  save 
I ;  no  test  of  integrity  save 
Kinship ;  no  test  of  qoalifi- 
lat  of  intrigue, 
[uence  is,  that  the  revenue 
executed,  for  the  want  of 
jrs;  and  these  and  other 
perfectly  applied,  for  the 
3etent  functionaries, 
^neral,  and    Presidential 

whole  country  is  thrown 
ons;  and  who  would  im- 
59e  demonstrations  of  pub- 
j  converted  into  engines  of 
ilization  ?  But  in  the  pre»- 

the  civil  service  it  is  so. 
ected  to  State  or  national, 
egislative  positions,  prom- 

a  numlKjr  of  citizens  who 
,  and  the  great  majority 
eds  of  thousands  of  office- 
e  United  States  are  virtu- 
else  than  political  merce- 
ire  paid  by  the  state,  in- 
g  paid  by  the  individual 
otes  lift  into  power, 
ired  thousand  mercenaries 

paid  in  cash  by  the  Btat« 
je  rate  of  two  thousand 
)untry  would  know  that  it 
illy  to  the  extent  of  two 
ion  dollars ;  and  resign 
ling  this  amount  to  the 
of  representative  govem- 
!ongre8smen  and  Custom- 
318,  and  members  of  the 


Cabinet,  and  other  legislative  and  execu- 
tive authorities  might  rise  at  least  in 
public  estimation  in  proportion  to  the 
additional  prize-money  exacted  from 
the  country  for  their  retainers. 

But  these  satellites  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  planets  are  not  only  paid 
by  the  state,  instead  of  being  paid  by 
the  luminaries  around  whom  they  re- 
volve, but  they  rob  the  state ;  they  mis- 
manage public  business,  and  bring  free 
institutions  into  disrepute  by  proclaim- 
ing to  the  world  that  representative 
government  can  only  be  maintained  by 
subsidizing  organized  bands  of  merce- 
nary office-holders,  and  by  securing  the 
boon  of  political  liberty  at  the  cost 
of  morality  and  of  the  culture  and 
attainments  requisite  for  the  public 
service. 

If  republican  institutions  cannot  be 
maintained  except  by  holding  out 
bribes  to  voters,  it  would  at  all  events 
be  more  economical  and  respectable  for 
the  United  States  Government  to  make 
a  bargain  with  each  person  elected  to 
legislative  and  executive  offices,  paying 
him  a  certain  amount  for  his  expenses 
at  the  poll  or  in  the  State  legislatures, 
and  reserving  to  itself  the  power  of 
appointing  public  officers  who  have 
undergone  examinations  and  passed  the 
tests  prescribed  by  Mr.  Jenckes's  Civil 
Service  bill.  But  to  pay  the  gentlemen 
who  help  the  honorable  Representatives 
from  the  different  Stateis  to  their  respec- 
tive seats,  or  eminent  politicians  to  sec- 
retaryships, collectorships,  and  foreign 
missions,  by  conferring  upon  them  pub- 
lic offices,  allotted  geographically  or 
indiscriminately,  and  then  to  incur  the 
risk  of  their  robberies,  blunders,  and 
mismanagements  of  every  kind,  is  not 
only  intolerable  upon  the  score  of  total 
depravity,  but  also  upon  that  of  total 
stupidity,  and  one  of  two  things  is  sure 
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rhicli  BtiU  gnaw  the  heart-life  of 
pablic.  Weak  nations  may  feel 
lined  to  gloss  over  the  defects 
ir  systems  of  administration,  but 
nations  need  not  stoop  to  con- 
nt  of  national  blemishes.  In  our 
Srankness  is  a  token  of  power, 
noreoyer,  a  great  relief  to  follow 
cactice  of  the  English  race,  in 
;  things  by  their  names,  and  in 
the  ball  by  the  horn.  We  have, 
>re,  not  scrupled  to  present  the 
t  aspect  of  our  politicid  spoil- 
theories.  But  baying  said  thus 
we  haye  to  put  in  what  French 
■  would  call  pleas  of  eztenua- 
They  consist  in  this:  that  in 
mntry  but  few,  if  any,  persons 
Ibrd  or  are  inclined  to  work  for 
g»  Hence,  if  Jones  works  for  the 
n  of  Brown,  Jones  expects  to  be 
mated  in  some  way  or  other, 
ily  that  Jones  must  liye,  and  that 
id  the  Hisses  Jones  must  be  able 
k»  a  decent  figure  in  society,  but 
la  also  imbued  with  a  certain 
nnae  of  dignity.  Self-sacrifice 
..■operseded,  in  the  current  of 
m  ^ks,  by  self-elevation,  Jones 
hit  reward  not  only  as  due  to 
h  the  concrete,  but  also  to  Jones 
•betract ;  to  the  man  as  well  as 
eitixen;  to  his  indiyidual  wants 
I  ai  to  his  ciyic  claims.  In  medi- 
laies  Jones  would  haye  got  his 
0id  there  would  have  been  an 
'  Jones.  But  at  the  present  day 
Jllniii  that  his  emotions  as  well 
I  pockets  are  in  vol  red  in  the 
itioiL  He  sympathizes  with  the 
■1  church  of  Brown,  and,  long 
Aving  received  his  compensation 
ihape  of  a  postmastership,  or  a 
lip  In  the  Treasury  or  the  Custom- 
er an  assessorship,  he  uses  his 
oOi  whatever  that  may  be,  in  the 
t  of  the  common  political  church. 
I  haa  to  sustain  him  accor  iingly, 
vote  for  an  increase  of  his  salary, 
rm  to  oppose  the  reform  in  the 
bn  which  Jones  b  employed,  in 
m%  of  such  reform  threatening  to 
i§»  Jones.  Jones  may  steal ;  he 
r;   when  appointed    to  a 


postmastership,  he  may  desert  his  port 
and  saddle  upon  the  country  the  addi- 
tional expense  of  sustaining  Jonea^a 
shadow  or  deputy ;  when  in  the  Treas- 
ury, he  may  connect  himself  with  lingi^ 
and  betray  the  secrets  of  hia  office ;  he 
may  commit  all  sort  and  manner  ot 
irregnlaritiea  and  dettnquendes,  bat  as 
long  as  he  clings  to  the  political  church, 
there  is  a  chance  at  least  of  political 
salvation,  and  in  moat  cases  also  of 
escape  from  justice,  and  of  sheltor 
against  exposure  and  removal.  Or, 
without  being  positively  criminal  and 
unDaithfhl,  he  may  be  altogether  in- 
competent  for  the  discharge  of  hia 
duties,  or  revel  in  sinecures,  as  thou- 
sands of  Joneses  do  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  in  foreign  ofik^s;  bat  he  ad- 
heres to  the  tenets  of  the  poUtlcsl 
church,  and  Brown,  his  high  priest, 
bestows  upon  him  absolution  for  all  hia 


Now,  what  the  Browns  fear  in  voting 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Jenckes  Civil 
Service  Bill,  which  provides  for  tests 
of  examination  and  qualification,  so  as 
to  purge  the  service  from  all  incompe- 
tent and  dishonest  persons,  is  that  they 
will  be  lost  by  losing  the  support  of  the 
Joneses. 

And  here  we  are  at  issue  with  the 
Browns.  We  contend  that  there  are  all 
kind  and  manner  of  Joneses.  There  are 
incompetent,  dishonest  Joneses,  and 
there  are  well-qualified  and  perfectly 
honest  Joneses.  All  Brown  has  to  do, 
is  to  shift  his  base.  He  must  turn  his 
back  upon  rascals  and  loafers  and  ig- 
noramuses, or  resign  himself  to  private 
life,  if  he  cannot  select  his  sponsors  for 
his  public  life  from  the  honorable  and 
able  members  of  the  community  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  lives.  Brown  may 
promise  to  give  to  Jones  the  benefit  of 
his  patronage,  pnmdsd  that  Jones  pos- 
sesses the  requisite  moral  and  intellec- 
tual qualifications  for  the  office  to  which 
he  aspires.  The  Jenckes  bill  does 
not  do  away  with  political  patronage. 
It  only  makes  it  subject  to  certain  con- 
ditions of  fitness,  which  are  of  greater 
importancc^to  the  state  than  the  rise 
of  Brown  or  the  fall  of  Jones,  and 
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to  happen:  either  the  Republic  must 
break  up  this  systematized  demorali- 
zation, or  it  will  break  up  the  Repub- 
lic. 

As  long  as  this  demoralization  lasts, 
the  Republic  will  be  so  only  in  name. 
In  fact,  it  will  be  a  species  of  crapulous, 
democratic  imperialism,  which  ransacks 
the  gutters  of  the  land  for  the  purpose 
of  enlisting  mercenaries,  who,  in  reward 
for  their  services,  prop  up  the  Presiden- 
tial throne  and  the  legislative  pillars, 
and  then,  with  the  true  instinct  of  free- 
booters recruited  under  the  piratical 
banner  that  to  the  *^  victors  belong  the 
spoils,''  rob  and  disgrace  a  nation  which 
is  foolish  enough  to  believe  that  liberty 
can  thrive  when  its  standard-bearers 
are  reeking  with  ignorance  and  venal- 
ity. 

Foreign  nations  need  not  be  startled 
by  this  frank  statement  of  ugly  facts. 
If  they  had  not  introduced  African 
slavery  into  the  North  American  oonti- 
nmt,  and  if  they  had  not  fastened  upon 
this  country  the  noble  but  irksome  task 
of  educating  into  manhood  and  freedom 
European  paupers  and  the  children  of 
these  paupers,  the  American  people 
might  have  found  leisure  and  oppor- 
tunity to  devise  measures  for  purging 
their  public  service  from  ignorance  and 
corruption,  and  for  making  the  tests  of 
moral  and  mental  qualification  more 
stringent  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  population  and  territory,  and  the 
corresponding  increase  of  public  offi- 
cers. 

But  as  it  was,  we  had  no  breathing- 
time.  Slavery  stared  us  in  the  face  at 
the  very  dawn  of  our  national  existence. 
The  slavery  question  so  distracted  the 
country,  that  even  those  who  were  ap- 
palled 'by  the  growing  demoralization 
of  the  public  service  shrank  from  lay- 
ing hands  upon  the  monster,  because  it 
was  overshadowed  by  the  still  greater 
monster,  slavery. 

It  may  be  asserted  that,  during  the 
war  of  independence,  the  curses  against 
slavery  were  hushed  by  the  necessity  of 
unanimity  in  throwing  off  the  British 
yoke,  and  that,  since  the  achievement 
of  our  independence,  the  painful  feeling 


inspired  by  the  traffic  in  pu 
was  quelled  by  the  greater  ii 
aroused  by  the  supremacy  oj 
oligarchy. 

That  the  traffic  in  public 
came  the  most  formidable  ai 
this  supremacy,  and  that  the 
enlightened  elements  of  the 
importations  of  population 
trolled  by  it,  almost  despo 
quire  no  demonstration  at  « 
The  facts  arc  matter  of  his! 
politicians  of  the  Tory  as 
school  would  never  have  hi 
long  lease  of  power,  if  the; 
been  able  to  hold  out  the  ba 
to  their  most  unscrupulous 
lowers.  To  talk  to  them  of  t 
the  civil  service,  would  hav 
garded  as  stark  insanity:  tl 
have  scouted  the  idea  of  dj 
chaos  that  fostered  their  de 
of  introducing  a  system  of  ci 
integrity  which  would  hav 
their  hopes. 

Conscious  as  every  thought 
was  of  the  abuses  of  politic 
was  equally  conscious  of  tl 
of  attempting  to  reform  a 
branches  as  long  as  the  foUE 
of  political  liberty  and  mora] 
soned  by  the  abettors  of  tl 
power. 

While  the  country  was  i 
against  the  progress  of  slave 
at  the  same  time  engaged  in 
zation  of  its  new  territories,  t 
education  of  its  new  £u ropes 
of  population.  To  have  con 
American  wildernesses  into  ) 
cities,  and  marshalled  gigani 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  old 
slave  power,  and  at  the  same 
our  civil  service  and  political  i 
free  from  those  abuses,  which 
an  immense  scope,  we  would 
superhuman. 

We  have  been  only  human 
not  carry  out  a  series  of  vasi 
mations    and  reforms  at   on< 
same  time. 

It  is  becausp  we  have  acc< 
such  great  deeds  within  a  fe 
tions,  that  wc  can  afford  to  la 
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eyils  whicli  Btill  gnaw  the  lieart-life  of 
the  Republic.    Weak  nations  may  feel 
constrained  to  gloss  over  the  defects 
of  their  systems  of  administration,  but 
strong  nations  need  not  stoop  to  con- 
cealment of  national  blemishes.    In  our 
case,  frankness  is  a  token  of  power. 
It  is,  moreover,  a  great  relief  to  follow 
the   practice  of  the  English  race,  in 
calling  things  by  their  names,  and  in 
taking  the  buU  by  the  horn.    We  have, 
therefore,  not  scrupled  to  present  the 
darkest  aspect  of  our  politicid  spoil- 
traffic  theories.    But  having  said  thus 
much,  we  have  to  put  in  what  French 
lawyers  would  call  pleas  of  extenua- 
tion.    They  consist  in  this:    that   in 
our  country  but  few,  if  any,  persons 
can  afford  or  are  inclined  to  work  for 
nothing.     Hence,  if  Jones  works  for  the 
election  of  Brown,  Jones  expects  to  be 
compensated   in   some  way  or  other. 
Not  only  that  Jones  must  live,  and  that 
Jin,  and  the  Misses  Jones  must  be  able 
to  make  a  decent  figure  in  society,  but 
Jones  is  also  imbued  with  a  certain 
lough  sense  of  dignity.     Belf-sacrifice 
being   superseded,  in    the  current  of 
modem  ethics,  by  self-elevation,  Jones 
claims  his  reward  not  only  as  due  to 
Jones  in  the  concrete,  but  also  to  Jones 
in  the  abstract ;  to  the  man  as  well  as 
to  the  citizen;  to  his  individual  wants 
tt  well  as  to  his  civic  claims.    In  medi- 
vnl  tidies  Jones  would  have  got  his 
ptJi  and    there  would  have  been  an 
nd  of  Jones.    But  at  the  present  day 
I       Jones  claims  that  his  emotions  as  well 
}       ••  his   pockets  are   involved    in   the 
tnnsaction.    He  sympathizes  with  the 
political  church  of  Brown,  and,  long 
•fter  having  received  his  compensation 
^  the  shape  of  a  postmastership,  or  a 
^kahip  in  the  Treasury  or  the  Custom- 
j^ttw,  or  an  assessorship,  he  uses  his 
I^Jfluence,  whatever  that  may  be,  in  the 
J^terest  of  the  conunon  political  church. 
Brown  has  to  sustain  him  accor  iingly, 
*^i  to  vote  for  an  increase  of  his  salary, 
^^  even  to  oppose  the  reform  in  the 
^C6  in  which  Jones  is  employed,  in 
****  event  of  such  reform  threatening  to 
■^bmerge  Jones.    Jones  may  steal ;   he 
"**y  blunder;    when  appointed    to  a 


postmastership,  he  may  desert  his  post 
and  saddle  upon  the  country  the  addi- 
tional expense  of  sustaining  Joneses 
shadow  or  deputy ;  when  in  the  Treas- 
ury, he  may  connect  himself  with  rings, 
and  betray  the  secrets  of  his  office ;  he 
may  commit  all  sort  and  manner  of 
irregularities  and  delinquencies,  but  as 
long  as  he  clings  to  the  political  church, 
there  is  a  chance  at  least  of  political 
salvation,  and  in  most  cases  also  of 
escape  from  justice,  and  of  shelter 
against  exposure  and  removal.  Or, 
without  being  positively  criminal  and 
unfaithful,  he  may  be  altogether  in- 
competent for  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  or  revel  in  sinecures,  as  thou- 
sands of  Joneses  do  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  in  foreign  offices;  but  he  ad- 
heres to  the  tenets  of  the  political 
church,  and  Brown,  his  high  priest, 
bestows  upon  him  absolution  for  all  his 
sins. 

Now,  what  the  Browns  fear  in  voting 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Jenckes  Civil 
Service  Bill,  which  provitles  for  tests 
of  examination  and  qualification,  so  as 
to  purge  the  service  from  all  incompe- 
tent and  dishonest  persons,  is  that  they 
will  be  lost  by  losing  the  support  of  the 
Joneses. 

And  here  we  are  at  issue  with  the 
Browns.  We  contend  that  there  are  all 
kind  and  manner  of  Joneses.  There  are 
incompetent,  dishonest  Joneses,  and 
there  are  well-qualified  and  perfectly 
honest  Joneses.  All  Brown  has  to  do, 
is  to  shift  his  base.  lie  must  turn  his 
back  upon  rascals  and  loafers  and  ig- 
noramuses, or  resign  himself  to  private 
life,  if  he  cannot  select  his  sponsors  for 
his  public  life  from  the  honorable  and 
able  members  of  the  community  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  lives.  Brown  may 
promise  to  give  to  Jones  the  benefit  of 
his  patronage,  provided  that  Jones  pos- 
sesses the  requisite  moral  and  intellec- 
tual qualifications  for  the  office  to  which 
he  aspires.  The  Jenckes  bill  does 
not  do  away  with  political  patronage. 
It  only  makes  it  subject  to  certain  con- 
ditions of  fitness,  which  are  of  greater 
importancc#to  the  state  than  the  rise 
of  Brown  or  the  fall  of  JoneSi  and 
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"whicli  moreover  relieve  Brown  from 
the  fearful  responsibility  of  fastening 
upon  the  public  service  a  worthless 
person,  and  Jones  from  temptations  to 
which  he  may  not  be  subjected  in  re- 
mainiug  a  loafer  and  good-for-nothing 
in  private  life.  If  the  Jenckes  bill  fails 
to  pass,  how  is  the  state  to  be  protect- 
ed? Is  Brown  to  be  held  responsible 
for  the  delinquencies  of  his  protegiy  and 
for  the  money  which  Jones  draws  from 
the  people,  without  giving  in  return  for 
it  adequate,  efficient,  faithful  work  9 

Surely  somebody  ought  to  be  held 
responsible.  In  the  present  chaos  and 
demoralization  nobody  is  responsible; 
nay,  Jones  pleads  that  he  has  to  feather 
his  nest,  because  he  may  be  turned  out 
when  Black  turns  out  Brown ;  and  thus 
the  hard-working  people  are  the  only 
sufferers  in  this  palladium  of  Liberty, 
as  they  are  in  the  strongholds  of  despot- 
ism. 

The  statistics  of  all  these  cases  are  self- 
evident.  In  an  isolated  evil,  the  public 
might  withhold  their  verdict  until  the 
facts  are  proven  and  authenticated.  But 
here  we  have  to  deal  with  a  wide-spread 
evil,  which  defrauds  the  country  in  the 
collection  of  taxes  on  a  scale  so  gigantic 
that  the  commissioners  of  revenue,  col- 
lectors, assessors,  and  Treasury  officers 
— at  least  those  of  them  who  are  honest 
— bow  their  heads  in  shame  and  de- 
spair. We  have  to  deal  with  an  evil 
that  is  manifest  here  and  there  and 
everywhere.  To  present  particular  in- 
stances of  it,  would  be  to  claim  the 
space  of  several  annual  volumes  of  this 
magazine,  without  exhausting  the  doc- 
umentary evidence.  All  that  can  be 
attempted  by  the  publicist  on  the  first 
wrestling  with  this  myriad-armed  evil, 
is  to  reveal  not  only  the  fact  of  its  ex- 
istence, which  every  American  knows, 
but — and  what  is  more  painful — to  dis- 
close, also,  the  fact  that  no  remedy  has 
been  so  far  ])roposed  for  its  diminution, 
if  not  eradication,  excepting  that  con- 
tained in  the  Jenckes  Civil  Service 
bill. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the 
bin  does  not  go  far  enough.*  Tlie  Con- 
stitution vesting  in  the  President  the 


appointing  power,  by  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  the  bill  could  only 
primarily  deal  with  those  gnbordinate 
officers  who  are  appointed  by  the  heads 
of  departments.  But  it  contains  a  pro- 
vision which  enables  the  Senate  to  be 
guided  in  its  confirmation  or  rejection 
of  persons  nominated  to  that  body  by 
the  Executive  by  an  examination  test 
to  which  these  persons  may,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate,  be  subjected, 
together  with  the  candidates  for  sub- 
ordinate offices. 

The  bill  goes  probably  as  far  as  it 
can  go  under  the  present  ConstitutioDal 
limitations,  and  as  a  first  instalment  of 
reformatory  measures.  Mr.  Senator 
Patterson,  of  New  Hampshire,  is  to 
introduce  a  similar  bill  for  the  reform 
of  the  foreign  service. 

The  adoption  of  these  two  bills 
would  effect,  however,  only  a  partial 
reform. 

To  consolidate  it,  a  reorganization  of 
some  of  the  public  departments  is 
indispensable.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, for  instance,  controls  the  customs, 
the  revenue  offices,  the  statistical  bu- 
reau, apart  from  the  multitudinous 
branches  of  the  Treasury  proper,  in- 
cluding the  currency  and  printing 
bureau.  In  giving  to  one  man  the 
control  of  such  an  immense  caravansary 
of  offices,  and  of  the  corresponding 
patronage,  a  bureaucratic  despotism  is 
built  up  in  the  midst  of  free  instita- 
tions,  which,  whenever  a  President  Is 
hostile  to  the  popular  will,  may  easOy 
be  used  as  a  formidable  weapon  against 
the  People.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  when  the  Treasury  Department 
was  established,  it  could  not  have  been  ^ 
anticipated  that,  after  a  few  genera- 
tions, the  population  would  increase 
from  a  few  millions  to  forty  millions, 
and  that  the  dominion  of  the  Hepub- 
lic  would  spread  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.  The  men  appointed  as 
secretaries  of  the  Treasury  are  select- 
ed by  the  President,  to  be  sure,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate;  but  while  their  politics  are 
well  known  and  primarily  determiner 
their  selection,  they  are  generally  taken- 
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9t,  SO  far  as  their  qualifications 
kcemcd,  and  the  control  over  the 
al  resources  of  the  country,  and, 
eat  measure,  over  its  commercial 
dustrial  interests,  is  given,  as  it 
kt  random,  and  rather  recklessly, 
cretary  of  the  Treasury  is  mppoud 
irhat  is  called  a  practical  man  of 
»,  and  a  man  conversant  with 
&l  law  and  science,  and  with 
il  economy.  But  it  is  all  guess- 
Nobody  knows  what  his  real 
unities  were  for  grappling  with 
ast  field  of  knowledge,  theo- 
y  as  well  as  practically,  and 
ly  he  does  not  know  himself 
•pportunities  arise  which  either 
him  conscious  of  his  defective 
dge,  or  bring  out  his  capacities, 
his  animus  is  that  of  a  presiden- 
)irant,  his  occupation  is  that  of 
iucrat,  and  his  position  is  that 
altan.  Even  supposing  that  he 
es  the  greatest  intellectual  and 
qualifications  for  his  ofiSce— com- 
siveness  of  mind,  quickness  of 
ioD,  wealth  of  experience,  stores 
mcial  and  politico  -  economical 
(dge,  and,  above  all,  clearness  of 
md  unswerving  integrity — even 
e  him  to  be  a  paragon  of  perfec- 
le  question  yet  arises,  whether  it 
be  safe  to  confide  to  one  mortal 
ich  a  boundless  trust,  and  to  vest 
such  a  mammoth  patronage, 
better  way  probably  would  be  to 
I  Minister  of  Finance  who  has 
g  to  do  with  the  bureaucratic 
3  of  the  Department,  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
be  held  responsible,  together 
he  other  ofiicers  of  the  Treasury 
,  including  the  Revenue  bureau ; 
the  Customs,  together  with  Agri- 
i,  Statistics,  Census,  and  Land 
^atent  Ofilces,  might  be  placed 
the  control  of  a  Minister  of  Com- 
and  Agriculture  and  Industry. 
Interior  Department  at  present 
Is  the  Agriccdture,  the  Land,  the 
^  the  Census,  the  Indian,  and  the 
•n  bureaus,  beside  the  Interior 
fcment  proper. 
I  Tery  properly  proposed  to  unite 


the  Indian  Bureau  with  the  War  De- 
partment ;  and  pensions  being  generally 
paid  only  in  the  military  and  navid 
service,  the  Pension  ofilce  might  bo  in 
all  propriety  annexed  partly  to  the 
Navy,  partly  to  the  War  Department. 

With  a  minister  of  finance  and  a 
minister  of  commerce  and  agriculture 
and  industry,  occupied  only  with  the 
statesmanlike  and  comprehensive  survey 
of  their  respective  spheres,  and  unin- 
cumbered with  the  daily  business  of 
bureaucratic  routine,  these  supreme 
Amctionaries  might  cooperate  in  the 
Civil  Service  Department  proposed  in 
the  Jenckes  bill,  and  promote  the  ef&- 
ciency  of  the  service  at  the  same  time 
that  they  control  the  respective  oflicial 
administrations  of  the  Departments. 
Working  secretaries  answered  very  well 
when  the  country  was  small ;  but  in  its 
present  dimensions,  the  great  Depart- 
ments should  be  presided  over  by  the 
best  qualified  men  of  the  country,  whose 
time  is  not  absorbed  by  reading  thou- 
sands of  letters  daily,  and  listening  to 
the  clamors  of  swarms  of  office-seekers, 
but  whose  whole  attention  is  devoted 
to  the  general  survey  of  all  the  business 
of  all  the  branches  of  all  the  Depart- 
ments, both  administrative  and  execu- 
tive. 

The  daily  routine  of  bureaucratic  life 
is  hardly  reconcilable  with  the  higher 
attributes  of  financial  and  commercial 
statesmanship.  The  mind  of  the  secre- 
tary is  at  present  crushed  by  a  load  of 
hard  work.  He  has  no  time  to  think  and 
to  take  the  measure  of  the  whole  sphere 
and  scope  of  his  own  acts  and  occupa- 
tion. Like  an  admiral,  a  minister  of 
finance,  or  of  commerce,  should  be 
able  to  see  over  the  horizon  above  him, 
and  over  all  the  spheres  around  him. 
The  present  secretaries  do  too  much 
drudgery,  and  perform  too  little  mental 
work.  They  seem  to  be  overworked; 
but  the  greatest  stagnation  of  mind  is 
often  induced  by  the  most  incessant 
hard  work,  and  the  reports  issued  by 
the  respective  departments  show  how 
it  is  possible  to  be  prolix  without  being 
suggestive.  No  country  issues  as  ex- 
haustive official  reports  as  this  country ; 
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but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  peruse 
any  of  them  without  missing  the  com- 
pact and  pregnant  utterance  of  master 
minds — without  being  overwhelmed 
with  titanic  statistics  barren  of  prac- 
tical illustration  and  of  suggestive, 
fertile  ideas.  One  and  the  same  bureau- 
cratic mechanism  pervades  them  all, 
and  very  naturally  so,  because  there  is 
not  one  presiding  mind  in  any  of  the 
departments  which  is  not  tainted  with 
the  miasma  of  drudgery,  or  which  has 
thought  or  lebure  to  rise  to  a  states- 
manlike and  philosophical  exposition 
of  the  interests  to  which  the  reports 
refer. 

The  multiplicity  and  bulk  of  the 
present  reports  are  so  colossal,  that 
they  are  but  little  read  by  the  masses 
of  the  people.  In  this  country,  where 
time  is  money  more  than  anywhere 
else,  and  where  leisure  is  exceptional, 
official  reports  should  be  concise,  tell- 
ing, pithy,  compact,  comprehensive. 
Instead  of  having,  as  at  present,  a 
hundred  different  reports  from  the 
various  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  great 
departments,  the  presiding  ministers 
should  digest  and  unite  and  condense 
them  all,  and  present  them  to  the  coun- 
try in  a  readable,  suggestive  shape. 
The  Agricultural  report  is  at  present 
worked  up  in  the  Interior  Department ; 
the  Commercial  report,  in  the  State 
Department;  again,  there  is  the  Land 
Office  report,  &c.,  &c., — Land,  Agri- 
culture, Commerce  and  Navigation, 
Census,  Statistics,  Customs,  and  In- 
dustry presided  over  by  one  mind, 
might  be  merged  into  one  and  the 
same  report,  and  thus  exhibit  to  the 
country  a  complete  picture  of  its  great 
resources;  while  the  minister  of  Fi- 
nance would  do  the  same  as  regards 
revenue,  currency,  and  finance.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  would 
thus  be  saved  to  the  country.  The 
gain  would  not  only  be  pecuniary,  but 
also  intellectual  and  encouraging  to  the 
development  of  our  resources  and 
civilization. 

The  growth  of  the  country  has  been 
5»o  spasmodic  that  the  organization  of 
its  public  service  has  also  taken  a  spas- 


modic turn.    Bureaus  have  been  piled 
upon  bureaus  in  chaotic  masses,  until 
the  Treasury  and  Interior  have  grown 
up   to    be   unvrieldy   laboratories,    in 
which  ill-directed  forces  are  pell-mell 
thrown  together,  all  working  for  the  elab- 
oration and  administration  of  the  finan- 
cial, fiscal,  commercial,  territorial,  and 
industrial  resources  of  the  country,  but 
in  a  manner  so  disjointed  that  agricul- 
ture is  divorced  ftom  land,  commerce 
from  industry,  while  Indians,  and  pen- 
sions for  soldiers  and  sailors,  are  under 
the  same  administration  with  inven- 
tions, penitentiaries  and  insane  asylums. 
Add  to  all  this  the  absence  of  all  tests 
of  qualification  in  the  chief  and  sub- 
ordinate   officers,  the    irresponsibility 
pervading  all  these  bureaus  from  the 
subterranean  caverns  to  the  loopholes 
near  the  roof,  and  no  emotion  ^ould 
prevail  but  that  of  unalloyed  though 
negative  admiration  that,  in  the  midst 
of  such  a  saturnalia  of  chaos  and  int- 
sponsibility,  there  are  not  more  frauds 
perpetrated,   and   not   more    blunders 
committed.    That,  however,  among  the 
mass  of  the  men  thus  employed,  there 
should  have  been  so  few  to  expose  the 
anomalies  of  the  public  service,  is  8k 
less  encouraging  symptom.     It  seems 
almost  as  if  Americans,  bom  to  shift  foT* 
themselves,    in    the   AiU    exercise  of 
their  independence,  become  unhinged 
from  the  moment  they  don  the  livery 
and  settle  down  in  the  drudgery  of 
office,  not  only  like  automatons,  akiii 
to  those  which  haunt  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land and  Doctors^  Commons,  but  with 
all  the  despair  of  disappointed  free- 
men.    An    exploration    through   tlM 
caverns  and  labyrinths  of  the  Interior 
and  Treasury  Departments  resembles,  in 
some  respects,  that  through  asylums  fox 
the  aged  and  the  infirm.      Not  that 
excessive    brightness    and     buoyancy 
could   be  expected  in   public   offica, 
but  the  aspect  of  excesdve  detolation 
is  only  accountable  by  the  (act  that 
intellect  is  too  much  excluded  and  all 
is  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  mechanical 
workshop,  without  even  imparting  to 
the  inmates  the  healthy  glow  of  men 
engaged    in    arduous    manual    labor. 
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Another  cause  is  the  crowding  together 
of  many  bureaus  in  one  and  the  same 
building ;  the  want  of  ventilation  ;  the 
miasma    engendered    in  the    Treasury 
building    by   the   printing   workstcad 
and   the   smoke   of  the    burnt  notes. 
Hence  the  livid  appearance  of  many  of 
the  poor  clerks.    Hence,  also,  the  ap- 
pearance of  debility  and  somnolescence. 
At  the  same  time  the  absence  of  all 
prospect  of   promotion  crushes  ambi- 
tion and  begets  discouragement,  while 
the  dependence  of  clerks,  in  some  in- 
stances, upon  questionable  and  ill-quali- 
fied chiefs  of  bureau,  culminates  IVe- 
quently  in  a  climax  of  boundless  disgust. 
These  details  are  somewhat  painful, 
but  they  show  that  the  total  absence  of 
presiding  minds  causes  as  much  neg- 
lect in  the  exercise  of  the  most  common 
duties  of  humanity,  as  in  that  of  a 
ititeamanlike   organization.      The   de- 
partment needs  depletion  of  the  build- 
ings, consolidation  of  bureaus,  and  re- 
dnction  of  forces,  with  presiding  minis- 
ten  relieved  from  drudgery,  and  with 
diiefe  and  subordinates  of  bureaus  ap- 
pcnnted  upon  the  principle  of  proba- 
tion, examination  and  promotion,  and 
RmoTal  only  for  cause,  as  indicated  in 
tile  Jenckes  bill 

Bj  reducing  the  number  of  bureaus, 
ttd  the  forces,  a  great  saving  will  be 
cfteted ;  and  a  still  greater  one,  by  in- 
Qteasmg  the  pay  of  competent  officers, 
tod  removing  all  those  who  are  useless 
*>d  worthless.  Deputy-ships  in  the 
foetal  service  should  be  altogether 
ibolished;  and  the  postmaster  who 
ibeents  himself  from  his  post  without 
We  of  absence  in  urgent  emergencies, 
■Iknld  forfeit  it  The  principle  which 
iverails  in  the  Prussian  service,  of  re- 
foiiing  bonds,  varying  according  to 
tie  respective  salaries,  from  all  officers, 
^  or  low,  might  be  also  advantage- 
oody  introduced,  so  that,  in  cases  of 
ddinq[uency,  the  people  would  be,  at  all 
eients^  protected  against  loss. 

The  first  duty  of  the  new  civil  scrv- 
iee  department  proposed  in  the  Jenckes 
faQl  should  be  to  elaborate  measures  for 
the  leoiganization  of  the  whole  service, 
with  a  view  to  secure  greater  economy 


and  efficiency  in  all  its  branches.  Con- 
gress could  never  undertake  such  a  co- 
lossal task.  It  could  only  be  carried 
out  by  a  distinct  department  devoted 
to  the  organization  of  the  public  serv- 
ice, and  to  that  alone.  The  task  of 
unravelling  the  accumulated  blunders 
and  mismanagements  of  several  genera- 
tions is  not  an  easy  one.  It  requires  the 
cooperation  of  the  best  minds  of  the 
country,  but  could  only  be  well  done 
by  a  few  well-chosen  men  devoting 
themselves  exclusively  to  this  work.  A 
great  number  of  men,  such  as  are  con- 
gregated in  Congress,  could  only  make 
the  conftision  worse  confounded,  by 
each  one  urging  pet  schemes  mixed  up 
with  political  considerations — fatal  to  a 
work  which  is  purely  one  of  adminis- 
trative science  and  organization.  3fil- 
lions  on  millions  are  at  present  wasted 
upon  many  useless  bureaus,  and  the 
reports  they  publish. 

Apart  from  the  demoralization  dif- 
fused by  the  present  system  of  appoint- 
ing political  mercenaries,  without  re- 
gard to  capacity  and  integrity,  it  entails 
upon  the  people  fearful  losses  in  the 
shape  of  frauds  and  uncollected  reve- 
nues, and  an  extravagant  expenditure 
in  subsidizing  the  proteges  of  legisla- 
tive and  executive  officers. 

This  consideration  cannot  fail  to  have 
weight  even  with  those  who  regard  the 
infusion  of  culture  in  the  public  service 
as  incompatible  with  the  rude  impulses 
of  a  rough-and-tumble  democracy.  But 
those  who  hold  this  last-mentioned 
opinion  are  doing  great  injustice  to 
great  numbers  of  our  yoimg  men,  who 
are  deterred  from  entering  the  public 
service,  because,  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, a  political  price  seems  to 
be  set  upon  ignorance,  while  rascality 
is  far  from  being  regarded  as  a  disquali- 
fication. 

The  contemplated  reform  would,  more- 
over, react  upon  the  very  fountain-heads 
of  education,  and  from  the  moment  that 
the  civil  service  becomes  a  career,  the 
presidents  of  our  universities,  colleges, 
and  schools  would  awaken  to  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  greater  prominence  to 
those  studies  which  fit  for  the  civil 
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aerrice,  and  which,  at  present,  are  not 
practically  pursued  from  a  profe^ional 
point  of  riew. 

We  haye  chiefly  referred  to  thoee 
great  departments  of  Washington 
which  need  most  the  axe  of  the  reform- 
er. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of 
the  New  York  Custom-hoose.  It  is  a 
most  awfol  concern,  with  a  dark  history, 
and  a  perfect  hotbed  of  sinecures.  A 
good  and  honest  man  appointed  to  it, 
after  the  withdrawal  of  Hiram  Barney, 
was  soon  found  in  the  East  River,  with 
stones  round  his  neck — a  fit  emblem  of 
the  burden  that  had  &stened  upon  his 
distracted  soul.  It  is  a  place  full  of 
tragedy  and  Aill  of  farce.  It  is  prol>a- 
bly  the  only  custom-house  in  the  world 
which  also  serves  the  purpose  of  a  po- 
litical penitentiary  and  partisan  laza- 
retto. No  one  man  should  be  entrusted 
with  the  control  of  such  an  unfathoma- 
ble abyss  of  corruption.  Half  a  dozen 
custom-houses,  the  directors  respective- 
ly under  the  control  of  a  minister  of 
finance  or  commerce  in  Washington, 
would  probably  do  infinitely  less  harm 
than  the  present  one-man-power  con- 
cern, and  that  one  man  perpetually 
vibrating  like  a  tormented  spirit  be- 
tween the  White  House,  the  Treasury, 
Foreign  Missions,  and  incidentally  the 
Custom-house — a  profitable  customer, 
at  any  rate,  for  railroads  and  hotels. 

Custom-houses,  survey orships,  and 
naval  port  offices  all  over  the  country, 
are  all  more  or  less  "  rotten  boroughs." 
On  certain  occasions  whole  gangs  of 
men  are  ejected,  and  new  recruits  en- 
listed. Such  are  the  contrivances  by 
which  demagoguery  saps  morality  and 
drags  politics  into  the  mire  of  venali- 
ty. What  is  needed  on  certain  occa- 
sions, are  a  great  number  of  votes,  so 
as  to  turn  the  scale  upon  the  partisan 
adversary ;  and  lo  I  all  of  a  sudden, 
hundreds  of  men,  many  of  whom  arc 
hard-working,  and  have  large  families 
to  support,  are  thrown  destitute  upon 
the  streets  like  so  many  leprous  dogs, 
to  make  place  for  new  and  more  serv- 
its,  who,  on  some  future 
to  be  ejected  in  the  sumo 
Ab  usual,  the  cruelty 
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of  the  demagogue  strikes  most 
lessly  the  poorest  and  nK»t  he 
employees,  because  they  are  la 
cal  preponderance,  and  so  the 
voters,  though  they  are  treat 
they  were  unworthy  to  be  men. 

No  doubt,  there  will  still  I 
fections  and  blemishes  in  ou 
service  in  ages  hence,  after  ou 
system  has  been  purged  of  am 
most  hideous  and  revolting 
We  dare  also  say,  that  all  whic 
in  our  system  looks  still  won 
is,  because  every  thing  in  this 
comes  to  the  surface  in  all  its  no 
cated  nakedness,  and  is  not  glos 
as  in  older  and  more  subtle  ai 
critical  civilizations,  by  all  i 
manner  of  artifices.  But  not! 
explain  away  that  which  is  int 
and  irretrievably  bad,  and  all  g 
zens  should  cry,  *'  Shame  I "  u] 
and  every  politician  who,  ft 
purposes  of  his  own,  opposes  az 
the  reformatory  measures  now 
before  Congress.  Heaven  kn< 
they  are  wide  of  the  mark.  T 
touch  a  few  springs  of  a  vast  i 
plex  machinery  of  evil,  but 
thankful  that  something  is  doi 
right  direction.  To  withhoh 
from  these  bills  because  thej 
remedy  all  the  evils,  would  Im 
as  to  decline  medical  aasistanc 
disease,  because  there  are  othei 
in  the  body  for  which  it  does 
afibrd  remedy. 

We  have  not  yet  spoken  of  1 
Department.  It  presents  a  : 
unity  which  is  due  to  its  pecul 
tions,  and  transacts  its  vast 
with  a  smallness  of  forces  ^ 
creditable  to  it,  and  shows  h< 
more  is  to  be  achieved  by  a  sn 
harmoniously  employed,  than 
forces  scattered  over  unwic 
chaotic  organizations. 

In  respect  to  the  consular  senr 
ever,  the  Department  indulge 
erroneous  belief  that  it  is  self-su] 
Tlie  fact  is,  that  the  fee  raised 
certificates  of  exporters  is  a  t 
commerce  which  the  consume 
pay.    If  the  fee  were  one  hunc 
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Ian  for  each  certificate  of  an  inyoice  of 
goods,  the  consular  service  might,  upon  * 
the  same  theory,  be  called  highly  lucra- 
tiye.  To  talk  of  self-supporting  depart^ 
menta,  is  sheer  nonsense.  The  fees  ex- 
acted by  consols  from  exporters  are,  like 
all  other  fees,  part  of  the  reTenno  of  the 
country ;  and  the  salaries  and  contin- 
gent expenses  of  consulates  are  parts  of 
the  public  expenditure.  To  represent  it 
under  any  other  light,  is  to  claim  a 
supernatural  merit  for  the  consular  sery- 
ioQ.  Since  consuls  are  paid  by  the  state, 
Uke  all  other  public  officers,  there  is 
nothing  self-supporting  in  that  service. 
If  taxes  are  imposed  upon  commerce  in 
the  shape  of  fees  upon  consular  certifi- 
cates, for  no  other  purpose  than  to  make 
endulous  Congressmen  swallow  the  self- 
lopporting  dodge,  it  is  simply  unfair  to 
oommerce,  and  somewhat  savoring  of 
di^licity.  The  question  then  simply  is 
M  to  a  proper  adjustment  of  salaries, 
without  regard  to  fees,  and  to  have  the 
•eeounts  so  adjusted  as  to  have  the  fees 
go  to  the  credit  of  the  revenue,  and  the 
nliiies  and  contingent  expenses  to  the 
cndit  of  the  consular  officers. 

A.  great  number  of  consulates  might 
•ftwtageously  be  abolished;  and  the 
9ptam  of  appointing  deputies,  or  vice- 
li—ds  should  be  abrogated  altogether. 
The  bill  prepared  by  Mr.  Patterson, 
4  Few  Hampshire,  provides  for  the 
ttnner  of  appointing  consuls  and  min- 
kln,  and  for  the  system  of  examination 
iid  promotion  to  be  adopted. 

At  present,  consuls  are  virtually  ap-  ' 
pointed  by  Congressional  delegations. 
Iheyuige  them  upon  the  Executive  and 
^  State  D^Murtment,  and  attend  to 
%it  confirmation  in  the  Senate.  In 
^Mt  instances  these  delegations  know 
*othbg  of  the  man  they  recommend, 
^iBBpt  that  he  is  recommended  by 
*Miebody  they  know,  and  that  the  po- 
kieil  church  requires  his  nomination, 
tterthe  nomination  and  confirmation 
Wve  duly  taken  place,  the  new-fangled 
^Httiil  is  informed  by  the  Secretary  of 
fcte  of  his  good  luck.  Tlie  fellow 
Nq»  in  the  cars,  and  all  of  a  sudden 
A  altercation  takes  place  between  the 
dooikeeper  of  the  State  Department  and 
TOL.  n. — 16 


some  rough-looking  customer,  who  in- 
sists upon  seeing  the  Boss,  and  claiming 
to  have  come  all  the  way  from  Kanka- 
kee or  Ashtabula  to  get  ^^  them ''  papers. 
The  officials  of  the  State  Department- 
some  of  whom  gravitate  toward  the 
Virginia  and  Maryland  old-fashioned 
style  of  good  breeding,  while  others 
luxuriate  in  all  the  stolid  placidity  of 
the  countrymen  of  Rip  Van  Winkle — 
give  to  the  new  consul  a  rather  chilling 
reception.  Of  course,  he  is  not  admit- 
ted to  the  presence  of  the  "  Boss,*'  who 
reserves  himself  for  a  few  foreign  minis- 
ters, and  for  cabinet  meetings.  He  has 
about  half  a  second's  interview  with 
Fred.  Seward,  who,  with  a  smile  of  im- 
perturbable sweetness,  hands  him  over 
to  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  office, 
who  hands  to  the  consul  a  handsomely- 
bound  volume,  which  contains  the  con- 
sular regulations.  Very  soon  after  this 
episode,  a  flaming  article  appears  in  the 
Liberty  Bell  or  Bungtown  Bu^ler^  an- 
nouncing the  &ct  that  '^  the  Hon.  Jere- 
miah Napoleon  Ezekiel  Jupiter  Jones, 
so  eminently  popular  in  this  district, 
and  remarkable  for  his  diplomatic  tal- 
ents, has  arrived  at  Washington ;  had  a 
lengthened  interview  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  who  gave  him  official  instruc- 
tions of  the  highest  importance,  and 
then  departed  in  hot  haste  for  his  post 
of  destination,  it  being  rumored  that  on 
his  way  to  Saurkrautenthal  he  is  to  meet 
Count  Bourn,  at  Mr.  Seward's  special  re- 
quest" In  the  meanwhile,  Jones  passes 
a  miserable  evening  at  the  Seaton 
House,  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  t^te-d-tete 
with  his  "instructions."  The  book 
which  the  gentleman  of  the  State  De- 
partment handed  him  with  such  a  bland 
smile,  simply  contains  the  general  con- 
sular regulations  applying  to  all  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  and  without  any 
particular  reference  to  the  particular 
duties  which  he  may  have  to  fulfil  in 
the  particular  place  to  which  ho  is  par- 
ticularly appointed.  He  soon  gives  the 
book  up  in  despair,  but  has  the  happy 
inspiration  to  buy  a  "Bradshaw." 
After  having  discovered  the  latitude  and 
longitude  to  which  he  is  assigned,  he  is 
next  seen  stalking  about  with  a  most 
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consequential  air  on  the  deck  of  one  of 
the  cheap  Inman  gteamers.  He  is  never 
again  seen  at  the  State  Department. 
All  they  know  is,  that  he  regularly 
draws  for  his  salary,  and  occasionally  he 
copies,  from  one  of  the  local  papers  of 
the  place  in  which  he  resides,  extracts  of 
oonmiercial  statistics,  with  great  flourish 
of  trumpets,  as  if  he  had  been  their  origi- 
nal compiler.  If  any  language  except- 
ing the  Ashtabula  or  Kankakee  dialect 
is  spoken  at  the  post  of  his  destination, 
he  holds  himself  rather  "aloof"  from 
society.  He  is  generally  taken  for  an 
Aboriginate  American,  and  sticks  to  his 
post  through  thick  and  thin,  until,  one 
day,  Brown  steps  in,  and  says :  "  Jones, 
you  are  smashed  1 "  Jones  does  a  little 
swearing,  invites  Brown  to  take  a  drink, 
picks  up  his  traps,  and  the  next  we  hear 
of  him  is  through  our  old  friend  the 
Liberty  Bell  or  Bungtown  Bugler^  in  the 
following  strain :  **  We  are  happy  to 
announce  the  safe  return  to  this  district 
of  the  Hon.  Jeremiah  Napoleon  Ezekiel 
Jupiter  Jones,  from  his  mission  to  Saur- 
krautenthal.  After  having  spent  sever- 
al years  abroad,  he  speaks,  of  course, 
the  different  languages  of  Europe,  and 
has  had  access  to  the  most  exclusive 
circles  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and 
is  versed  in  all  the  arts  of  the  statesman 
and  the  diplomat.  Our  best  citizens 
paid  their  respects,  last  evening,  to  the 
honorable  gentleman,  at  his  quarters  at 
the  Tomahawk  House,  where,  with  his 
wonted  urbanity,  he  treated  bis  friends 
to  a  handsome  supper.  We  may 
add,  that  the  honorable  gentleman  is 
proposed  as  the  member  in  the  seventy- 
fifth  Congressional  district,  the  inten- 
tion f)eing,  in  the  event  of  his  election, 
to  make  him  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  for  which  post  he 
is  so  pre-eminently  fitted  by  his  famil- 
iarity with  the  history  and  laws  and 
systems  of  foreign  nations.'' 

— The  so-called  Consular  Commercial 
Reports  are  printed,  in  extracts,  in  vol- 
umes annually  presented  to  Congress. 
In  1868,  the  merchants,  manufacturers, 
and  industries  of  the  United  States  are 
faithfully  informed  in  these  reports  what 
their  chances  were  in  the  sphere  of  en- 


terprise in  1865  or  1866.  If, 
of  the  receipt  of  these  repor 
mercial  world  had  been  info 
cultivation  of  certain  roots, 
gress  of  certain  crops,  or  th 
of  certain  new  models  and 
one  or  the  other  country,  84 
tage  might  have  been  take] 
the  consular  report  might  ha 
some  practical  result.  But 
they  reach  the  parties  who 
are  affected  thereby,  the  r< 
become  flat,  stale,  and  u 
The  commercial  and  indu 
to  which  the  reports  refer  ha 
come  things  of  the  past,  ai 
practical  value  and  inter 
overlooked  that  the  consul 
other  public  departments, 
agencies  for  the  promotion  o 
interest,  to  be  sure,  invested 
fie  functions,  but  yet  utterl 
their  mission  if  they  negle 
every  possible  opportunity 
the  commerce  and  industry  < 
try.  While  this  should  be  tl 
aim,  and  the  routine-work  ? 
certificates,  passports,  and  th 
deceased  Americans,  only  ai 
nothing  is  generally  done  w 
gree  of  ability  or  system,  ex< 
indispensable  routine  labor  o 
which  mmt  be  done.  Pk 
will  continue  to  be  the  case 
the  consular  service  is  coi 
the  State  Department,  instei 
placed  under  the  auspices  of 
of  commerce,  as  is  the  cas 
European  countries. 

Under  the  present  circums' 
suls  do  little  or  nothing  for 
tion  of  commerce.  At  a  sta 
period  they  are  called  upon 
report  to  the  State  Departn 
most  cases  their  mental  ad 
its  climax  in  this  annual  j 
which,  moreover,  is  genero 
from  other  reports,  and  but 
result  of  painstaking,  origin 
haustive  investigation. 

By  raising  the  character  i 
cations  of  consuls,  as  propo 
Patterson  bill,  it  is  probable 
ter  class  of  men  will  devote 
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to  thiB  branch  of  the  public  seryice, 
and  make  it,  as  it  ought  to  be,  an 
auxiliary  to  the  commerce  and  industry 
of  the  country. 

As   regards   diplomatic    posts,    the 
country  has  been  rather  fortunate,  since 
the  accession  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  1861, 
when  Mr.  Motley  was  sent  to  Vienna, 
Mr.  Marsh  to  Italy,  Mr.  Adams  to  Lon- 
don, Mr.  Dayton  to  Paris,  and  Mr.  Joy 
Morris  to  Constantinople.     For  other 
places  the  selections  were  less  felicitous, 
and  Mr.  Motley  has  been  ousted  from 
Vienna.     Mr.  Dayton  is  dead,  and  Mr. 
Dix  is  at  present  at  his  place ;  and,  to 
make  up  for  the  temporary  withdrawal 
of  Motley,  at  Vienna,  we  have  Mr.  Ban- 
croft at  Berlin,  Dr^en,  and  Munich. 
Within  the  last  year  Admiral  Farragut 
has,    in   reality,    been    the    principal 
American  representative  at  the  Euro- 
pean courts.    It  is  surprising  that  naval 
commanders  are  not  permanently  in- 
vested, in  times 'of  peace,  with  foreign 
missions.     They    generally   make    an 
ftdmirable  impression  abroad,  and,  as 
has  been  shown  by  Conmiodore  Perry, 
in  Japan,  succeed  in  the  most  delicate 
Hussions  when  civilians  generally  fail. 
There  is  something  upright  and  straight- 
forward in  a  sailor's  bearing  and  address, 
which  inspires  confidence,  and  the  very 
magnetism  of  his  simplicity  acts  as  a 
ttdt  rebuke  toward   those   American 
diplomatists  who  make  themselves  ri- 
diculous by  attempting  to  mimic  the 
worn-out  style  of  diplomatic  craft  and 
mummery. 

Some  of  our  foreign  ministers  are  ex- 
ceanvely  sweet  upon  Congressional  men 
and  women  at  Washington,  and  get  up 
for  them  sumptuous  dinners,  and  try  to 
make  themselves  all  things  to  all  men 
and  to  all  women.  But,  lo !  no  sooner 
luve  they  causexl  to  be  inserted  in  the 
official  gazette  of  the  capital  to  which 
they  are  accredited,  that  his  excellency, 
Hr.  8—,  or  Mr.  H — ,  has  returned,  from 
^  leave  of  absence,  to  his  post  of  duty, 
tt  his  palace  in  the  Avenue  des  Snobs, 
fhtQ  a  complete  change  takes  place  in 
their  attitude  and  deportment  They 
cot  everybody  excepting  the  Dachess 
of  Superfine,   whose  salons   are   con- 


sidered inaccessible  to  everybody  else. 
Their  American  excellencies  are  accord- 
ingly shunned  by  all  really  well-bred 
people.  Enamored  while  at  home,  with 
all  the  excesses  of  the  wildest  social 
levelling,  they  are  enamored  as  soon  as 
they  are  abroad,  with  all  the  excesses  of 
the  most  silly  social  pretensions.  They 
actually  belittle,  by  their  sneakish  man- 
ners, the  great  country  whose  strength 
is  the  only  bulwark  of  their  i)osition. 
Instead  of  making  European  people  feel 
how  much  grandeur  there  is  in  freedom, 
they  cringe  before  persons  of  title  and 
rank,  as  if  they  were  thankful  even  for 
being  snubbed  by  a  duke. 

Those  who  have  a  genuine  regard  for 
the  genuine  gentlemen  and  gentlewo- 
men of  America,  cannot  but  feel  sick- 
ened at  the  sight  of  these  sycophants ; 
and  to  think  that  some  of  these  miser- 
able creatures  arc  ministers,  is  positively 
revolting.  Fortunately,  their  number  is 
very  limited ;  but  if  there  is  only  one 
of  them  in  the  whole  list  of  the  United 
States  ministers,  he  should  be  removed, 
as  if  he  were  a  felon.  He  really  brings 
more  discredit  upon  the  American  name 
than  a  downright  rascal.  With  the 
exception  of  London,  Paris,  Berlin, 
Madrid,  Florence,  St.  Petersburg,  and 
Constantinople,  Brazil,  China,  Japan, 
Mexico,  ChiH,  Peru,  foreign  missions  are 
altogether  superfluous,  and  most  of 
them  arc  more  or  less  sinecures. 

The  Minister  to  Holland  might  be 
also  accredited  to  Belgium ;  the  Minister 
to  Spain  to  Portugal ;  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way to  Denmark ;  and  in  South  Amer- 
ica, five  missions  might  do  all  the  work 
for  which  there  are  at  present  twenty 
missions.  Mr.  Patterson's  report  will 
no  doubt  make  appropriate  suggestions 
for  the  greater  retrenchment  and  efli- 
ciency  of  the  diplomatic  service. 

WTiile  we  sent  some  of  our  best  men 
abroad,  as  Everett,  Motley,  Bancroft, 
etc.,  foreign  governments  are  still  treat- 
ing this  country  <fd  haut  en  las,  by  ac- 
crediting to  Washington  second  and 
third-rate  diplomatists.  While  we  send 
a  first-class  mission  to  England,  Eng- 
land sends  only  a  second-class  mission 
to  the  United  States,  such  as  she  would 
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not  send  to  France  or  Russia,  or  even  making  ministers  give  more  comprehen- 

Austria.    Napoleon  sent  the  consul  of  sive  reports  of  and  take  a  more  liyely 

New  York  as  minister  to  Washington,  part  in  the  resources  of  foreign  coon- 

and  then  he  sends  a  gentleman  who  had  tries,  and  of  their  own  country,  the 

never  been  in  any  foreign  mission,  ex-  sinecures,  and  dining  out,  and  gala  ele- 

cepting,  for  a  shqrt  time,  in  China,  and  ment  which  now  penrade,  more  or  less, 

whom  he  would  not  send  to  London  or  all  foreign  missions,  might  at  last  find 

to  Berlin.  an  invigorating,  counteracting  influence. 

No  greater  compliment  can  be  paid  The  reforms  to  which  we  have  point- 
by  one  nation  to  another,  than  by  select-  ed,  all-important  as  they  were  at  all 
ing  a  representative  from  the  most  illufr-  stages  of  our  history,  are  particularly  bo 
trious  citizens ;  and  in  this  respect  at  the  present  time,  when  the  Southern 
America  is  still  treated  gingerly  by  for-  members  return  to  Congress,  and  clamor 
eign  powers,  as  if  she  still  were  a  small  for  their  share  in  offices,  and  when  the 
English  colony,  instead  of  being  the  new  cyolus  of  States  clustering  round 
most  powerful  nation  of  Christendom.  the  slope  of  the  Pacific  assert  more  and 

We  have  no  doubt  there  will  be  more  more  their  supremacy  in  the  control  d 

discrimination  in  future  in  regard  to  the  patronage  upon  what  they  call  the  de- 

oonfirmation  of  foreign  ministers.    By  cayed  old  Atlantic  States ;  just  as  some 

reserving  foreign  missions  for  the  best-  of  our  Atlantic  publicists  speak  of  the 

cultured  men  of  the  country,  and  by  efiete  old  European  countries. 


CRADLE  SONG. 


All  by  the  sides  of  the  wide  wild  river 

Surging  sad  through  the  sodden  land, 
There  be  the  black  reeds  washing  together — 

Washing  together  in  ndn  and  sand ; 
Going,  blowing,  flowing  together — 

Rou^h  are  the  winds,  and  the  tide  runs  high- 
Hush  little  babe  in  thy  silken  cradle — 

Lull  lull,  lull  lull,  lull  lullaby  ! 

Father  is  riding  home,  little  baby, 

Riding  home  through  the  wind  and  rain ; 
Flinty  hoofe  on  the  flag  stems  beating 

Thrum  like  a  flail  on  the  golden  grain. 
All  in  the  wild,  wet  reeds  of  the  lowlands. 

Dashed  and  plashed  with  the  freezing  foam — 
There  be  the  blood-red  wings  of  the  starlings 

Shining  to  light  him  and  lead  him  home. 

Spurring  hard  o'er  the  grass-gray  ridges — 

Slacking  rein  in  the  low,  wet  land, 
Where  be  the  black  reeds  washing  together — 

Washing  together  in  rain  and  sand.   • 
Down  of  the  yellow-throated  creeper — 

Plumes  of  tiie  wood-cock,  green  and  black — 
Boughs  of  saliz,  and  combs  of  honey — 

These  be  the  gifts  he  is  bearing  back. 

Tester  morning  four  sweet  ground-doves 

Sung  so  gay  to  their  nest  in  the  wall — 
Oh,  by  the  moaning,  and  oh,  by  the  droning, 

The  wild,  wild  water  is  over  tliem  all ! 
Come,  oh,  morning,  come  with  thy  roses. 

Flame  like  a  burning  bush  in  the  sky — 
Hush,  little  babe,  in  thy  silken  cradle— 

LuU  lull,  lull  lull,  lull  lullaby  I 
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CURRENT   EVENTS. 


UNITED  STATES. 

The  month  of  Jane  has  been  chiefly 
marked  by  important  legislation  by  Congress 
relative  to  reconstruction,  by  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  readmission  of  Arkansas  into 
the  Fnion,  and  by  the  passage  of  an  Act  re- 
admitting the  six  States  of  North  and  Sonth 
Carolina,  Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Louisiana,  which  await  only  the  election  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  resume  their 
seats  in  Congress.  The  Act  admitting  Ar- 
kansas to  the  Union  passed  the  Senate  by 
34  yeas  (Rep.)  to  8  nays  (Dem.),  on  the  Ist 
day  of  June,  was  vetoed  on  June  20th  by 
the  President,  passed  on  the  2l8t  over  his 
veto,  and  on  June  24th,  by  yeas  101  (Rep.) 
nays  27  (Dem.),  the  members  from  Arkansas 
were  admitted  to  their  seats  in  Congress.  A 
protest  against  their  admission,  mgned  by 
forty-five  Democratic  members  of  the  House, 
was  received,  and  entered  of  record.  It  as- 
serts that  the  laws  of  Congress  for  recon- 
structing the  South  are  unconstitutional, 
that  the  new  governments  have  been  forced 
upon  the  Southern  people  at  the  point  of  the 
biyonet  by  military  satrapies,  and  that  the 
States  should  be  reconstructed  on  the  white 
vote  alone.  On  June  25th,  both  Houses  of 
Congress  passed,  by  the  full  vote  of  the  Re- 
poblican  party,  over  the  President's  veto, 
the  Bill  readmitting  into  the  Union  the  six 
reconstructing  States  above  mentioned.  It 
Aow  only  remains  for  their  legislatures  to 
meet  and  adopt  the  XlVth  Constitutional 
*iiwndment  and  elect  their  Senators,  and  the 
States  will  be  restored  to  their  "proper 
P«^ctical  relations  to  the  Union."  Some 
9^2«8tion  arose  in  Louisiana  and  elsewhere  as 
*<*  "Whether  the  newly  elected  State  officers 
ftboidd  supersede  the  Provisional  govern- 
^i^eDts  and  enter  on  their  duties  immediately, 
^  should  wait  until  the  admission  of  the 
^^presentatires  of  the  new  governments  to 
"^^ts  in  Congress.  In  Louisiana  the  Board 
J^  Registration  issued  a  proclamation  order- 
^C  the  new  officers  to  assume  their  duties 
^'^  the  15th.  Gen.  Buchanan  issued  a  coun- 
^^  order  forbidding  the  above,  and  arrested 
^«  President  of  the  Board.  Gen.  Grant 
''^^Ubed  Gen.  Buchanan's  order,  but  dis- 
^^rged  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Re- 

K^i<tratioD,  and  snbsequentlv,  on  the  passage 


by  Congress  of  the  Act  admitting  the  six 
States,  ordered  Gen.  Buchanan  to  remove 
Gov.  Baker  and  Lieut.-Gov.  Voorhies,  the 
Provisional  State  officers,  and  appoint  in 
their  stead  Gov.  Warmouth  and  Lieut.-Gov. 
Dunn,  who  were  elected  by  universal  suffrage 
at  the  recent  election.  On  the  28th  the  new 
officers  were  installed  and  the  new  legisla- 
ture met.  Gov.  H.  C.  Warmouth  was  colo- 
nel of  a  Missouri  regiment  in  the  Union 
armies  during  the  war,  and  became  a  citizen 
of  Louisiana  near  the  close  of  the  service. 
Lieut.-Gov.  Dunn  (colored)  is  a  native  citi- 
zen of  Louisiana.  Gen.  Grant  has  issued 
orders  to  the  officers  commanding  in  the 
other  reconstructing  States  that  as  soon  as 
their  legislatures  shall  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  Congress,  the  Provisional 
State  officers  shall  surrender  their  offices  to 
the  new  State  governments.  The  only  effect 
therefore,  of  the  interference  of  Gen.  Bu- 
chanan to  delay  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
State'  officers  is,  that  they  enter  upon  their 
duties  somewhat  earlier  than  in  the  other 
reconstructing  States. 

— The  thirtieth  day  of  May  was,  by  desig- 
nation of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
and  by  general  consent,  devoted  throughout 
the  Northern  Sutes,  and  in  a  few  cities  of 
the  Southern,  to  strewing  with  flowers  the 
graves  of  the  nation^s  dead,  fallen  in  sub- 
duing the  late  rebellion.  The  solemn  me- 
morials were  accompanied  by  poems,  address- 
es, prayers  and  ottier  exercises  appropriate 
to  the  occasion. 

— James  Buchanan  died  at  his  residence 
at  Wheatland  near  Lancaster,  Penn.,  on 
June  Lot.  He  was  bom  at  a  secluded  place 
called  Stoney  Batter  in  the  Eittatinny 
range  of  the  Blue  Mountains  in  Franklin 
County,  on  April  22d.  1791,  and  was  there- 
fore at  his  death  in  his  seventy-seventh  year. 
His  parents  were  Scotch-Irish  pioneers,  poor 
and  Presbyterian,  with  a  high  respect  for 
learning.  James  graduated  at  Dickinson 
College,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Lancaster 
bar  in  1812,  when  but  little  more  than  21 
years  old.  He  volunteered  in  the  war  of 
1812,  and  marched  to  Baltimore,  but  saw  no 
service.  At  23  (in  1814)  he  was  elected  to 
the  legislature,  was  re-elected  in  1S16,  and 
in  1820  entered  Congress  for  the  district  now 
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represented  by  Thad.  Stevens.  Served  in 
Congress  till  1831,  when  be  was  appointed 
by  Jackson  Minister  to  Russia.  His  early 
course  in  Congress  was  with  the  Federal 
party,  but  favoring  a  tariff  for  revenue,  with 
incidental  protection  only,  opposing  foreign 
alliances  and  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  by  any 
European  power  except  Spain.  He  succeeded 
Daniel  Webster  as  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  on  returning  from  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1833  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  He  sustained  Jackson,  and 
as  early  as  1835  became  a  champion  of  slavery 
by  taking  the  position  that  Congress  had  no 
jurisdiction  over  the  question  of  slavery  in 
the  territories  or  elsewhere.  By  President 
Pierce  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  England, 
took  a  famous  part  in  the  Ostend  conference, 
and  returning  to  the  United  States  in  1856, 
was  nominated  by  the  Cincmnati  Convention 
for  President.  He  was  elected  by  a  minority 
of  the  popular  vote  over  Fremont  and  Fill- 
more, and  thus  obtained  the  high  position 
adequate  to  the  display  of  his  personal  weak- 
ness, which  formed  one  of  the  dramatic  ele- 
ments in  the  disgraceful  period  that  preceded 
the  great  rebellion.  His  administration  dur- 
ing the  organization  of  the  rebellion  is  sum- 
med up  in  the  single  strict-constructionist 
sophism,  that  while  the  States  had  no  power 
to  secede  the  Government  had  no  power  to 
prevent  them.  He  published  a  work  in  de- 
fence of  his  administration,  but  his  plea,  like 
hb  client,  was  of  mediocre  ability.  He  was 
a  man  well  adapted  to  be  great  in  little  things, 
and  consequently  little  in  great  things. 

— William  Llojd  Garrison  has  been  made 
the  recipient  of  a  national  testimonial  of 
$33,000,  by  voluntary  contribution  of  his 
countrymen,  as  a  tribute  for  his  services  in 
behalf  of  emancipation.  A  proposition  has 
also  been  started  among  the  colored  men  of 
the  South  to  raise  a  similar  testimonial  of 
$35,000  by  contributions  not  exceeding  one 
cent  each  by  the  freedmen,  to  be  presented 
to  General  Howard  in  recognition  of  his 
services  to  their  race  at  the  head  of  the 
Frecdmen's  Bureau. 

—The  letter  of  General  Grant  of  May 
29th,  accepting  the  Republican  nomination 
at  Chicago,  is  a  model  of  brevity  and  point. 
It  declares  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
vention were  marked  by  moderation  and 
wisdom,  that  he  endorses  their  resolutions, 
that  it  is  impolitic  to  lay  down  in  advance 
any  administrative  policy  to  be  pursued, 
right  or  wrong,  but  that  he  shall  always 
respect  the  will  of  the  people,  and  endeavor 


to  afford  protection  and  peace  to  all,  and  to 
administer  the  laws  with  economy. 

— As  the  present  session  of  Congress 
draws  to  its  close,  the  most  important  ques- 
tions before  it  have  been  those  relating 
to  revenue  and  the  finances.  Down  to  the 
month  of  June  Congress  had  adopted  no 
revenue  policy,  save  .to  relieve  our  domestic 
industry  from  a  share  of  its  burdens  by 
striking  off  about  $70,000,000  of  taxes, 
mainly  from  our  manufactures.  Mr.  Schenck, 
for  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  had 
reduced  the  tax  laws  to  one  elaborate  act, 
which  included  some  important  novelties^ 
and  contemplated  a  reduction  of  the  tax  on 
whiskey  and  tobacco  to  such  rates  as  Con* 
gress  should  deem  it  practicable  to  collect. 
The  chief  feature  of  Schenck^s  bill  was  the 
increased  power  of  removing  and  appoint* 
ing  his  subordinates,  and  organizing  his  de- 
partment, which  the  bill  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Revenue  Commissioner.  It  proposed 
to  give  this  oflBcer  solo  power  over  and  re- 
sponsibility for  the  revenue  department,  in- 
stead of  dividing  the  power  as  at  present 
between  him  and  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  It  authorized  him  to 
appoint  and  remove  all  collectors,  assessors, 
and  supervisors  of  the  revenue,  to  change 
the  revenue  districts,  and  to  enforce  disci* 
plino.  These  features  in  the  bill  were  de- 
feated, and  as  the  result  a  distinct  bill  has 
been  reported  combining  only  such  features 
of  Mr.  Scbenck^s  bill  as  relate  to  the  taxes 
on  distilled  spirits  and  tobacco. 

— The  Currency  act  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  June  IVth,  provides  that  it  shall  be  a  mis- 
demeanor to  pay  any  public  officer  for  making 
deposits  of  public  moneys  in  any  National 
bank,  and  that  currency  may  be  issued  to 
banks  in  States  having  less  than  $5  per  head 
of  National  Bank  currency,  provided  that  it 
be  withdrawn  from  the  banks  of  those  States 
having  more  currency  than  the  quota  allowed 
by  the  National  Banking  law. 

— The  nomination  of  General  George  B. 
McClellan  as  Minister    to  England  having 
been  reported  adversely  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  President,  on  June 
12th,  nominated  Senator  Reverdy  Johnson 
for  that  office.    The  high  esteem  in  which. 
ho  is  hold  by  his  brother  Senators  is  indi*^ 
cated  by  the  fact  that  though  politically  op — 
posed  to  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  mem-^ 
bera  of  that  body,   they  immediately  an(9 
unanimously  confirmed  the  nomination,  witlk^ 
out  waiting  even  to  refer  it  to  a  committe(7' 
The  Senate  will  lose  one  of  its  ablest  an^' 
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most  SnfluenUal  members,  and  the  miBsion 
near  the  Court  of  St.  James  will  be  filled  by 
one  whoso  great  abilities  as  a  lawyer  leave 
no  room  to  doabt  his  success  as  a  diplomat- 
ist 

— The  Chinese  Embassy,  of  which  Mr. 
Burlingame  is  chief,  were  received  on  June 
5th  by  the  President,  and  subsequently  by 
the  Senate  and  House  ;  and  by  the  citizens 
of  New  York  at  a  public  dinner.  In  bis 
speeches  on  these  occasions  Minister  Burlin- 
game stated  as  the  object  of  his  mission  the 
cultivation  of  relations  of  international  in- 
dependence and  equality  between  the 
CSidnese  empire  and  the  Western  nations,  in 
sapersession  of  the  policy  of  force  and  in- 
thnidation  heretofore  so  frequently  pursued 
by  the  Western  nations  toward  the  Orient- 
als. 

— Senator  Sherman  presented  a  report  and 
bill  in  favor  of  unifying  our  specie  currency 
with  that  of  France,  by  reducing  the  standard 
of  our  American  dollar  to  the  five  francs 
(94  cents)  of  France.  Senator  Morgan  pre- 
sented a  report  opposing  the  policy  as  tending 
from  tmity  rather  than  toward  it,  until  Great 
Biitdn  and  other  nations  shall  first  adopt  the 
French  standards. 

— At  the  session  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court 
It  Richmond  before  Chief-Justice  Chase  on 
Jme  8d,  the  trial  of  Jefferson  Davis,  by  slip- 
sktion  of  the  District  Attorney  and  counsel, 
was  pos^ned  to  the  fourth  Monday  of  No- 
TCBiber. 

—On  June  29th  the  House  of  Representa- 
tno,  <m  motion  of  Mr.  Cobb  (Republican), 
of  Wisconsin,  passed  a  resolution  instructing 
fte  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  to  report 
t  bOl  taxing  the  interest  on  the  national 
bonds  10  per  cent  per  annum,  to  be  deducted 
It  fte  time  of  payment.  This  inchoate  act  of 
^n&ml  infidelity  and  repudiation  received 
^tyes  to  55  noes.  The  ayes  were  81  Dem. 
^  61  Rep. ;  the  noes  2  Dem.  and  63  Rep. 
If  mdi  treachery  could  be  consummated 
^  the  Senate,  it  would  strike  the  most 
'^*rtrous  blow  yet  given  to  the  national 
«edit 

^Heber  C.  Kimball,  the  second  officer  of 
"•Mormon  Church  and  regular  successor, 
**^  be  survived,  to  Brigham  Young,  died  at 
^tUkeGty,  June  22d,  m  the  67th  year  of  his 
H^  He  became  a  Mormon  in  1882,  contem- 
^'^•necrasly  with  Brigham  Young,  was  the 
^  Honnon  misdonary  to  England,  and  has 
^nany  years,  with  Brigham  Young  and 
^C.  Wells,  formed  the  first  Presidency 
^Bopreme  Triumvirate  of  the  Church. 


— ^TheSchiitzenfest  or  third  annual  festival 
of  the  American  Shooting  Society,  held  at 
New  York,  by  its  magnitude  and  success  evin- 
ces the  growing  taste  for  physical  and  athletic 
sports  which  is  bemg  impressed  in  part  by 
our  German  population  upon  American  social 
life.  It  began  June  27th  with  an  official  re- 
ception of  delegations  or  Schiitzenbunds 
from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  at  the  Germania 
Assembly  Rooms,  an  address  by  Mayor  Hoff- 
man, and  presentation  of  banners.  On  Mon- 
day June  29th  a  grand  parade  and  excursion 
to  Joneses  Wood,  Gen.  Franz  Sigel  acting  as 
marshal.  The  shooting  then  continued  each 
day,  with  distribution  of  prizes,  music,  dan- 
cing, wrestlmg,  fencing,  foot-racing,  rope- 
walking,  balloon  ascensions,  and  other  ath- 
letic sports  until  July  6th,  when  the  offidal 
distribution  of  prizes  closed  the /est.  An  im- 
mense assemblage  not  only  of  Germans  but 
Americans  testified  the  popularity  of  this  no- 
vel feature  in  American  life. 

— The  growing  success  and  favor  which 
attend  the  costly  amusement  of  yachting  arc 
proofs  of  the  increasing  wealth  and  leisure  of 
our  people,  and  their  gradual  tendency  to- 
ward those  more  expensive  and  artistic  pleas- 
ures wluch  mark  the  culminating  periods  in  the 
lives  of  individuals,  nations,  and  races.  The 
New  York  Yacht  Club,  founded  in  1844,  now 
numbers  400  members  and  41  vessels,  of  which 
28  are  schooners,  12  sloops  and  1  steamer.  Its 
victories  in  the  European  races  entitle  it  to 
rank  as  the  champion  of  the  seas.  It  has  re- 
cently purchased  one  of  the  most  elegant  priv- 
ate residences  which  characterize  the  suburbs 
of  New  York,  as  a  club-house.  Pretty,  quaint 
architecture,  capacious  grounds  with  drives, 
coach-house,  trees,  shrubbery,  gardens,  and 
flowers,  adorn  the  exterior  of  the  new  head- 
quarters of  the  club  at  Clifton,  Staten  Island, 
while  the  interior  is  furnished  with  much  taste 
and  a  view  to  comfort  and  elegance.  The 
21st  annual  regatta  occured  June  18th  and 
19th,  ahd  was  won  by  S.T.  Lorillard's  yacht 
Magic  The  regatta  of  the  Brooklyn  and 
Columbian  Yacht  Clubs  also  attracted  inter- 
est, though  of  a  more  local  character. 

— The  National  Democratic  Convention  met 
at  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  4th  day  of 
July.  On  the  6th,  Horatio  Seymour  was 
elected  permanent  President,  with  one  Vice- 
President  and  one  Secretary  from  each  State. 
The  President  was  escorted  to  his  diair  by 
£x-Gov.  Bigler,  of  Penn.,  and  Wade  Hamp- 
ton, of  S.  C.    The  resolutions  declare. 

That  the  Democratic  party,  renosinf^  trust  in 
the  intelligence  and  Justice  of  the  people,  and 
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standing  apon  the  OonBtitntion,  reoogntidnr  slave- 
ry aud  Beccssion  as  settled  bv  the  war  or  voTuDtary 
action  of  the  Southern  Btates,  imd  the  agitation 
thereof  nerer  to  he  renewed ;  do  demand, 

First.— The  immediate  restoration  of  all  the 
Southern  States.    (Cheers.) 

Second.— Amnesty  for  all  political  offtases  ;  the 
right  of  sutlVage  in  all  the  states  to  be  controlled 
by  the  people  thereof. 

Third.— The  payment  of  the  public  debt,  whore 
the  obligations  d:o  not  cxpresalv  state  on  their 
face,  or  the  law  under  which  tney  were  isHUcd 
does  not  provide  payment  in  coin,  should  be  paid 
in  the  lawful  money  of  the  United  States. 

Fourth.— Equal  taxation  of  all  property,  inclu- 
ding Government  bonds.    (Cheers.) 

Fifth.— One  currency  for  the  Oovemment  and 
people,  laborer  and  ofBce-holder,  peuBioner  and 
soldier,  producer  and  bondholder.    (Great  cheers.) 

Sixth.— Economy  in  administration,  reduction  in 
the  Army  and  Kavy,  abolition  of  the  Freed- 
men^e  Bureau  (cheern),  and  of  the  inquisitorial 
modes  of  collecting  Revenue,  and  such  reduction 
of  tariffs  and  equal  internal  taxation  as,  without 
diminiohing  our  Revenue,  will  aflbrd  incidental 
protection  to  American  manufactures. 

Seventh.— Subordination  of  militaty  to  the  dvil 
power. 


Eighth.— Demands  equal  rights  and  i     

for  natiro  and  adopted  citiaous  against  the  doe- 
trine  of  immutable  allegiance  *  denounces  the  usur^ 
Cition  and  tyranny  of  the  Radical  party  in  its  ylo- 
tion  of  the  pledge  to  conduct  the  war  only  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union,  whereas  it  has  sub- 
jugated States,  ovcrtiirown  freedom  of  Kpeed)  and 
of  the  press,  estalilinhed  a  system  of  espionage, 
disregarded  the  Habeas  Corpus,  convt^rted  the 
national  capitol  into  a  bastile,  repealed  the  arari- 
lato  and  threatened  to  destroy  the  original  juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  maligned  the 
Chief  Justice  for  his  integrity  and  impartiality  on 
the  trial  of  the  President^ 

On  the  first  ballot  the  vote  stood :  En^sli, 
12i;  Hancock,  40^;  Pendleton,  104;  Par- 
ker,  16^ ;  Church,  83 ;  Packer,  26  ;  Andrew 
Johnson,  62;  Doolittle,  12| ;  Hendricks,  2; 
Reverdy  Johnson,  8 ;  F.  P.  Blair,  10| ;  Thos. 
Ewing,  Jr.,  |.  Six  ballots  were  taken  on  the 
7th  alt.,  but  at  the  time  our  record  dosed, 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  8th,  no  choice  had 
been  effected. 


LITERATURE. 


The  Life  and  Death  of  Jaeon,  By  Wm. 
Morris.— 7%e  Earihiy  Paradise,  By  Wm. 
Morris.  (Roberts  Bros.)  It  is  about  a  year 
ance  Mr.  Morris's  first  poem  was  published, 
and  was  heartily  welcomed,  espcciall j  by  the 
English  critics.  At  the  head  of  his  eulogists 
was  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  who,  like 
himself,  had  first  appeared  as  a  Greek  story- 
teller, and  who  hailed  the  new  poet  as  a  sec- 
ond Chaucer.  Without  being  convinced  of 
the  justice  of  all  Mr.  Swinburne's  enthusiasm 
about  his  friend,  an  enthusiasm  as  highly- 
colored  as  his  own  poetry,  it  is  nevertheless 
impossible  to  read  Jason  without  very  great 
pleasure.  The  exquisite  simplicity  of  the 
style,  the  grace  and  easy  flow  of  the  lines, 
and  tone  of  truthfulness  and  serious  intent 
which  pervade  its  beautiful  descriptions, 
made  us  forget  the  want  of  grander  thought, 
or  more  intense  dramatic  power.  It  was  all 
that  it  seemed  meant  to  be,  a  beautifully  told 
story  in  verse,  and  therewith  we  were  con- 
tent. But  it  would  not  do  to  compare  it 
with  **  Atalanta  in  Calydon,"  for  instance, 
except  in  faithfulness  of  local  coloring. 
There  is  no  such  poetry  in  all  **  Jason  "  as  we 
find  in  the  choruses  of  "  Atalanta ; "  no  such 
dramatic  presentation  of  character,  no  such 
power  of  imagination.  But  then  Morris  has 
none  of  the  "sugary  sensuality"  of  Swin- 
burne, is  equally  free  from  his  highest  virtues 
and  his  gravest  faults,  from  his  strength  and 
his  weakness,  from  the  daring  of  his  genius, 
and  the  reckless  extravagance  of  his  color. 


The  chief  characteristic  of  his  poetry  is  its 
exquisite  finish  and  its  perfect  parity  and 
evenness  of  style.  We  look  in  rain  throng 
the  three  hundred  pages  of  Jason  for  a  donn 
lines  which  shall  linger  in  our  memories  when 
the  charm  of  the  sweetly-told  story  is  at  in 
end.    There  are  none  of  those 

"Jewels  flve-words-long 
That  on  the  stretched  forefinger  of  all  Time 
Sparkle  forever." 

But  in  the  "  Earthly  Paradise  "  we  have  mora 
and  better  than  we  had  hoped.  It  is  rare, 
indeed,  that  a  poet  gives  us  a  volume  of 
seven  hundred  pages  within  a  year  of  its 
predecessor,  and  still  more  ^are  that  in  thai 
time  should  be  so  much  improvement  The 
poem  describes  the  adventures  of  a  party  of 
Norsemen  in  search  of  the  Happy  Isles.  After 
long,  fruitless  wanderings,  the  remnant  of  the 
voyagers  settle  down  among  a  peaceful  west* 
em  folk,  to  whom,  upon  occasions  of  scdemn 
festival,  they  relate  the  stories  of  their  early 
lives,  stories  learned  in  their  distant  homes, 
of  many  lands  and  peoples.  We  hAve  here 
twelve  tales  in  verse,  for  six  months  of  the 
year,  the  others  being  promised  to  follow 
very  shortly.  The  introduction  b  very  betn— 
tiful,  particularly  the  first  verse : 

"  Of  Heaven  or  ITell  I  have  no  poirer  to  alBg, 
I  cannot  ease  the  hurden  of  your  fean^ 
Or  make  quick-coming  Death  a  little  things 
Or  bring  again  the  pleasure  of  past  years, 
Not  for  my  words  shall  ye  forget  your  tears. 
Or  hope  npiin  for  aupht  that  I  can  say. 
The  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day." 
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H«  cannot  paint  for  yon,  either,  a  figure  or 
a  landscape  with  a  single  felicitous  touch,  as 
ean  our  master-artist  Tennyson ;  bis  poetiy 
h  never  in  the  least  subjective,  nor  can  be 
give  you  a  strongly-marked  character  with  a 
'toudi  of  bis  pen,  like  Browning,  for  his  peo- 
ple are  all  gray-eyed,  and  generally  golden- 
haired,  and  might  be  as  well  described  as  a 
king^  a  shepherd,  a  priest,  a  goddess,  a  fay,  as 
by  any  names  he  chooses  to  give  them.  But 
why  should  we  quarrel  with  a  harp  beeause  it 
is  not  a  violin  f  The  notes  of  his  instrument 
may  be  few,  but  they  are  exceedingly  sweet 
Though  his  pictures  are  composed  of  few 
c<^rs,  and  the  '*  brown  bee  '*  as  inevitably 
appears  in  them  as  the  stars  and  the  sea  ia 
Alexander  Smithes,  they  are  none  the  less 
fall  of  tenderness  and  truth.  Of  the  twelve 
tales  contamed  in  this  volume,  six  are  from 
Grecian  history  and  the  others  legends  of 
various  times  ahd  countries.  The  finest  poem 
of  all,  for  interest  of  subject,  dignity  of  treat- 
ment, and  flashes  of  real  poetic  fire,  is  the 
Love  of  Alcestis.  In  this  lovely  tale  we  are 
told  bow  Admetus,  assisted  by  Apollo,  who 
aenres  him  as  a  herdsman,  wins  to  wife  the 
danghter  of  King  Pelias,  and  how  Alcestis, 
when,  her  husband^s  time  comes  to  die,  saves 
Ilia  life  by  giving  her  own  in  his  stead.  In 
the  course  of  this  poem  occurs  perhaps  the 
finest  passage  in  the  whole  book,  the  farewell 
«nd  departure  of  Apollo.  The  god,  in  a  speech 
of  exquisite  beauty  and  dignity,  bids  adieu  to 
tiie  earth, 

««Thi8  handfta,  that  within  its  Uttle  girth 

Holdi  that  which  moves  you  so,  O  man  that  die ;" 

mcod  after  promising  Admetus  assistance  in  his 
last  extremity, 

"He  ceased,  but  ere  the  golden  tongue  was  still 
An  odorous  mist  had  stolen  up  the  bill, 
And  to  Admetus  first  the  god  grew  dim, 
And  then  was  but  a  lovely  voice  to  hfan, 
And  then  at  last  the  smi  bad  sank  to  rest, 
And  a  fresh  wind  blew  lightly  from  the  west 
Orer  the  bill-top,  and  no  soul  was  there ; 
But  the  sad  dying  autumn  field-flowers  fiidr, 
Sostled  dry  leaves  about  the  windy  place, 
Vlwre  eren  now  had  been  the  god-like  face. 
And  in  their  midst  the  brass-bound  quiver  lay.** 

^  Gould  there  be  any  thing  in  the  way  of 

■•■nple  narrative  lovelier  than  this  picture? 

^^^e  seem  to  stand  among  the  "  sad  dying 

autumn   field-flowers  fair"  and   gaze  with 

-Admetus  at  the  vanishing  divinity,  till  the 

'^^  lay  of  the  celestial  brightness  has  depart- 

^  sad  we  turn  to  see  only  a  "  gray-haired 

^cpherd  driving  down"  the  woolly  sheep 

«iat  must  learn  now  to  obey  the  voice  of 

^JiorUl  herdsman.    Throughout  this  poem  we 


find  more  frequent  traces  of  the  finer  gold  of 
poetry;  the  diction  rises  continually  to  a 
higher  level  than  in  some  of  the  tales,  in 
which  there  seems  littie  absolute  necesdty  fbr 
the  poetic  form.  We  might  go  through  all 
the  Son  of  Croesus,  for  bstance,  or  the  Watch- 
ing of  the  Falcon,  without  finding  any  such 
lines  as  these : 

"the  night 

Grew  dreamy  with  a  shadowy  sweet  delight." 

**  Her  lovely  shadow  even  now  did  pass 
Along  the  changeless  fields,  oft  looking  back, 
As  though  it  yet  had  thought  of  some  great  lack.** 

"  But  Time,  who  slays  so  many  a  memory, 
Brought  hers  to  light,  the  short-lived  loving 

Queen; 
And  her  fidr  soul,  as  scent  of  flowers  unseen, 
Sweetened  the  turmoil  of  long  centuries.*' 

After  Alcestis,  in  order  of  excellence,  comes 
perhaps  the  Cupid  and  Psyche.  A  greater 
genius  would  probably  have  given  us  more  of 
the  spiritual  aspects  of  the  fable,  but  we  will 
not  quarrel  with  our  poet,  who  has  told  us 
the  old,  old  story  in  his  sweetest  words.  He 
has  not  succeeded  perhaps  in  preserving  the 
interest  up  to  the  end,  but  is  this  altogether 
his  fault,  or  is  it  partiy  the  result  of  that 
idiosyncrasy  of  human  nature  which  leads  us 
to  love  the  best  *Hhe  songs  that  make  us 
grieve."  The  picture  of  Psyche  wandering 
through  the  world  after  she  has  lost  her  love, 
is  most  beautifully  drawn. 
"  Like  a  thin  dream  she  passed  the  clattering  town,*' 

is  one  of  Mr.  Morrises  felicities  of  expression. 
And  above  all,  and  through  all  the  grace 
and  simplicity  of  the  narrative,  the  music  of 
the  flowing  verse,  the  vividness  of  the  lightiy 
sketched  pictures,  is  the  exquisite  purity  of 
thought,  which  pervades  the  book  like  an 
atmosphere.  It  is  lovely  with  the  perfume 
of  a  beautiful  soul  and  a  sweet  imagination. 
Its  tender  moonlight  elTects,  its  dreamy 
music,  soothe  us  to  sleepy  peace.  It  is  a 
book  preeminently  for  lovers  and  lazy  people ; 
a  book  to  carry  into  the  country  and  read 
under  a  tree,  with  a  littie  brook  keeping  time 
to  the  flowing  lines;  a  book  to  loiter  and 
dream  over,  not  to  analyze  and  criticise. 

'*  What  should  we  do  7    Thou  wouldst  not  have  us 
wake 
From  out  the  arms  of  this  rare  happy  dream, 
And  wish  to  leave  the  murmur  of  the  stream, 
The  nustling  boughs,  the  twitter  of  the  birds, 
And  all  the  thousand  peacefrd  happy  words  7  ** 


Hurd  and  Houghton  have  published  an  ex- 
cellent sketch  of  the  Official  Life  of  Oovemar 
Andrew,    It  is  written  by  Albert  G.  Brown, 
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nbo  was  the  6eycmor*8  private  secretary  and 
most  intimate  friend,  and  came  to  his  task 
with  a  sufficiency  of  preparation  that  would 
have  justified  a  more  ^borate  accoimt  of  the 
departed  statesman.  That  Mr.  Brown  pre- 
ferred to  give  us  ouly  this  sketch  is  less  to  be 
regretted,  as  a  full  biography  is  in  course  of 
preparation  by  Mr.  Edwin  P.  Whipple,  who 
will  bring  to  it  every  needed  qualification. 
The  dedication  of  the  present  work  to  General 
Grant,  with  Andrew's  endorsement  of  him 
)>cneath,  suggests  the  proverb  about  killing 
two  buds  with  one  stone.  It  will  no  doubt 
make  the  book  more  useful  as  a  campaign 
document,  but  it  would  be  as  well  if  we  could 
have  been  permitted  to  regard  it  as  a  grateful 
souvenir  with  no  ulterior  aim. 

In  speaking  of  this  sketch  as  excellent,  we 
must  not  be  understood  to  praise  its  author 
for  any  original  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  Governor's  character.  He  has  strung 
together  gracefully  enough  the  main  facts  in 
History,  has  given  a  pleasant  enough  account 
of  his  habits  of  work  and  some  of  his  personal 
traits,  and  for  the  rest  has  drawn  largely  upon 
sketches  that  have  already  found  their  way 
into  the  public  eye.  But  the  original  matter 
and  the  selections  are  woven  neatly  together, 
and  make  a  whole  that  will  serve  us  very  well 
until  Whipple's  larger  work  admits  us  to  a 
more  complete  appreciation  of  the  man,  his 
character,  and  work.  We  gather  from  this 
book  that  John  A.  Andi'ew  was  about  as 
sturdy  a  gpx>wth  of  American  manhood  as  has 
been  seen  in  these  lost  days.  He  seems  to 
have  been  absolutely  without  fear.  He  did 
what  he  thought  was  right,  no  matter  what 
others  miglit  think.  He  had  a  great  big 
heart,  as  several  of  these  stories  amply  show, 
an  active  brain,  an  indomitable  wUl,  an  in- 
dustry that  never  tired.  He  was  a  man  after 
Dr.  Johnson's  own  heart,  for  he  was  **  a  good 
hater."  He  was  perfectly  frank  and  generous 
and  sincere ;  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  ^th  or 
thwarted,  and  yet  a  man  to  be  most  deeply 
reverenced  and  loved.  Nothing  in  this  book 
will  recall  him  so  vividly  as  the  fine  photo- 
graph of  him  that  faces  the  title-page.  How 
different  from  Lincoln's  lean  and  haggard 
fiice  1  Yet,  next  to  Lincoln,  and  Stanton  per- 
haps, the  weight  of  our  great  struggle  was 
heaviest  upon  him. 


Evert  reader  of  the  present  day,  whose 
childhood  was  nourished  with  the  rare  Intel* 
lectual  banquet  which,  some  thirty  years  ago, 
fed  the  youthful  mind  in  the  popular  writings 
of  Maria  Edgeworth,  will  hail  the  promise  of 


a  comprehensive  personal  memdr  of  the 
author,  enriched  by  a  series  of  her  private 
correspondence.  Tins  tribute  to  her  memory 
has  been  deferred  beyond  the  usual  period 
of  those  posthumous  attentions  to  so  disUn- 
guished  a  reputation.  Miss  Edgeworth  died 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  at  a  very  advanced 
age;  and  her  illustrious  friends  and  com- 
panions in  letters,  who  gave  such  glory  to 
the  opening  nineteenth  century,  have  been 
so  long  gathered  to  their  repose,  that  thehr 
biographers  even  seem,  in  our  recollection, 
to  be  invested  with  a  distant  and  classic  in- 
terest. In  some  notable  instances,  as  with 
Scott  and  Byron,  the  biographers  have  fol- 
lowed their  heroes  to  the  land  of  shadows. 
We  are  under  the  impression  that  this  i^ 
parent  neglect  in  the  case  of  Miss  Edgeworth 
has  been  due  to  her  expressed  wishes  on  the 
subject,  forbidding  her  papers  to  be  used  for 
a  work  of  the  kind.  She  may  have  been  led 
to  this  check  on  her  successors  by  her  obeer- 
vation  of  die  careless  or  ii^'udicioos  employ- 
ment of  such  materials ;  by  an  innate  modesty, 
shrinking  from  revelations  to  the  public  of  her 
personal  history ;  or,  perhaps,  more  than  aD, 
by  the  pain  which  she  must  have  experienced 
at  the  untoward  reception  by  the  criUcs  of 
the  memoirs  of  her  father,  which,  left  un- 
finished by  him  as  an  autobiography,  she  had 
completed  and  published  after  his  death.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  silence  with  regard  to  her  life 
has  been,  up  to  the  present  time,  religiously 
preserved  by  her  family ;  nor  is  the  seal  yei 
broken,  at  least  so  far  as  the  public  is  oon- 
cemed,  though  the  curiosity  of  that  omnivor- 
ous body  has  been  already  partially  gratified. 
If  you  would  keep  anything  quiet,  tell  it  to 
nobody;  certainly,  do  not  print  it.  The 
family  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  or  certain  of  her 
successors  in  possession  of  her  manuscripts, 
have,  it  appears,  recently  privately  printed— 
"not  published" — a  "Memoir,  with  a  Selec- 
tion of  her  Letters,"  the  Memoir  being  writ- 
ten by  Miss  Edgeworth's  step-mother,  the 
fourth  and  last  wife  of  Robert  Lovell  Edge- 
worth,  and  edited  by  her  surviving  children. 
It  is  a  book  of  abundant  materials,  extending 
to  three  volumes.  A  copy  of  this  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer^ 
who  treats  his  readers  to  copious  extracts, 
with  an  intelligent  and  respectful  commen- 
tary on  the  whole.  In  entering  upon  this 
work,  while  he  admits  that  it  is  "doubtful'* 
whether  the  rich  materials  of  private  corres- 
pondence, "  spirited  descriptions,  cnrioos 
anecdotes,  and  sound  remarks  on  things  and 
people,"  to  which  he  has  privileged  access^ 
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*'  will  ever  be  made  generally  accessible,"  he 
states  that  " permission*'  has  been  given  *^  to 
quote  liberallj  from  them."  This  matter  of 
the  "permission"  has  since  been  publicly 
denied,  in  a  communication  to  the  Atherueumy 
by  H.  Packenham  Edgeworth,  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  work,  in  the  name  of  his 
associates,  "  who  have  the  sole  right  to  grant 
that  permission."  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces, it  may  be  questioned  whether,  for  the 
present  at  least,  that  hungry  Oliver  Twist, 
the  public,  who  in  such  cases  is  "always 
asking  for  more,"  will  not  have  to  sit  down 
with  the  portion  thus  surreptitiously  ladled 
oat  by  the  reviewer.  It  certainly  leaves  us 
with  a  good  appetite ;  nor  can  we  think  that 
any  harm  would  cpme  from  assimilating  the 
whole. 

The  lesson  of  Hiss  Edgeworth's  life,  like 
that  of  her  writings,  was  eminently  whole- 
some and  practical    This  was  known  before, 
ind  was  sufficiently  certified  to  by  the  ad- 
miration of  Sir  Walter  Scott  for  her  personal 
character,  and  the  general  report  of  her  con- 
tonporaries  who  met  her  in    society.      It 
appears  at  every  turn  in  the  reviewer's  well- 
filied  pages ;  for  it  will  probably  be  found  he 
has  made  the  most  of  his  opportunity,  and, 
18  a  good  reviewer  he  was  bound  to  do, 
iqaeezed  the  orange  pretty  effectually.  There 
is  no  occasion  to  follow  him  in  detail  in  these 
interesting  passages,  which  will  be  universally 
read;  but  it  is  worth  noting  how  admirably 
tin  author  in  private  meets  the  expectation 
lideh  would  be  formed  from  her  writings,  in 
Baking  the  best  of  a  career  not  without  its 
fificolties,  in  voluntary  self-sacrifice  of  in- 
diaation  to  the  claims  of  prudence,  in  all  the 
"prime  wisdom"  of  daily  life,  its  forbear- 
*BOe,  its  cheerful  activities,  its  unfiuling  use- 
less, its  unceasing  mental  and  moral  cul- 
tivitioQ.    Miss  Edgcworth's  writings  do  not, 
indeed,  round  the  whole  compass  of  human 
thought  and  emotion;   there  may  be  other 
Btotires  than  those  which  she  employs,  and 
^'^ results  than  those  which  she  exhibits; 
bok  their  influence  is  always  soimd,  and  they 
^▼esome  sterling  practical  qualities  of  humor 
^good  sense — for  instance,  in  illustrating 
••d  enforcing  every-day  duties,  which  the 
^''nwponding  literature  of  the  day  frequently 
*"oed  so  high  to  attain.    There  is  no  vapory 
*fc«»dland  in  Miss  Edgeworth's  writings.    We 
*ilk  upon  the  solid  earth,  among  good  and 
bid  boys  and  girls  and  good  and  bad  men 
ttd  women,  and  learn  how  to  choose  our 
^lAipany  and  strengthen  our  footsteps.   When 
*tlook  at  the  productions  of  the  *^  Minerva 


Press,"  which  preceded  Miss  Edgeworth*8 
bookS)  and  some  of  the  sensation  novels  of 
our  own  day  which  have  come  after  them,  we 
have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  plea- 
sure we  once  took  (and  which  may  be  taken 
again)  in  those  still  unsurpassed  stories  of 
''Parent's  Assistant,"  the  "Moral  Tales," 
<*  Ennui,"  and  others,  artificial  as  they  may 
in  some  respects  be  considered.  As  for  the 
Irish  stories,  their  humor  and  character  are 
not  to  be  questioned. 

The  anecdotes  of  this  Memoir,  preserved 
in  her  diaries  or  correspondence  by  Miss 
Edgeworth,  are  charming.  Mr.  Pakenham 
Edgeworth  certainly  must  relent  before  he 
wonld  deprive  the  world  of  such  characteristic 
morsels  as  those  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Sheridan, 
Talma  and  Napoleon.  Miss  Edgeworth  meets 
Mrs.  Siddons  at  a  literary  party  given  by 
Lydia  White,  and  gets  this  capital  story  of 
the  hold  traditions  have  upon  the  stage,  and, 
for  that  matter,  in  a  great  many  other  de- 
partments of  human  action : 

She  gare  us  the  history  of  her  first  acting  of 
Lady  Macbeth,  and  of  her  rosolving,  in  the  sleep 
scene,  to  lay  down  the  candlestick,  contrary  to  the 
precedent  of  Mrs.  Pritchard  and  all  the  traditions, 
before  she  began  to  wash  her  hands  and  say,  "  Out 
TUe  spot ! "  Sheridan  knocked  violently  at  her  door 
daring  the  flye  minutes  she  had  desired  entirely  to 
herself  to  compose  her  spirts  before  the  play  began. 
He  burst  in,  and  prophesied  that  she  would  ruin 
herself  for  oyer  if  she  persevered  in  this  resolution 
to  lay  down  the  candlestick  1  She  persisted,  how- 
ever, in  her  determination— succeeded,  was  ap- 
plauded, and  Sheridan  begged  her  pardon.  She 
described  well  the  awe  she  felt,  and  the  power 
of  the  excitement  given  to  her  by  the  sight  of 
Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds, 
in  the  pit. 

The  Napoleon  story  was  told  by  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy. 

Sir  Humphry  repeated  to  us  a  remarkable  cri- 
ticism of  Buonaparte*s  on  Tulma*s  acting:  "  You 
don't  play  Nero  well ;  you  gesticulate  too  much ; 
you  speak  with  too  much  vehemence.  A  despot 
does  not  need  all  that:  he  need  only  pronounce, 
'  n  sail  qu»  il  se  sufflt. » »»  "  And,»»  added  Talma, 
who  told  this  to  Sir  Humphry,  "  Buonaparte,  as  he 
said  this,  folded  his  arms  in  his  well-known  man- 
ner, and  stood  ta  if  his  attitude  expressed  the 
sentiment" 

An  anecdote  of  the  'literary  precocity  of 
the  present  Earl  Stanhope,  from  a  letter  by 
Miss  EdgewortVs  in  August,  1813,  has  a 
curious  interest:  "We  have  just  seen  a 
journal  by  a  little  boy  of  eight  years  old,  of 
a  voyage  from  England  to  Sicily ;  the  boy  is 
Lord  Mahon*s  son.  Lard  Carrington's  grand- 
son«  It  is  one  of  the  best  journals  I  ever 
read,  full  of  facts ;  exactly  the  writing  of  a 
child,  but  a  very  clever  child." 
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Mr.  Hepwobth  Dixok's  book,  Spiriiual 
Wiveij  ftiUy  deserves  the  reprobation  it  has  re- 
ceiyed  on  all  bands^  Its  title  is  a  complete 
misnomer,  since  it  can  hardly  be  claimed  that 
outrages  on  morality  of  Brigham  Young  in 
America,  and  similar  outrages  on  the  part  of 
Prince  in  England,  and  of  certain  others  in 
Germany,  are    in    any  sense  of  the  word 


"spiritual.**  Mr.  Dixon  should  hare  had 
more  regard  to  the  ordinary  good  sense  and 
Tirtue  of  the  community,  than  to  tenn  any  of 
the  adulterous  connections  which  he  details, 
apparently  with  great  relish,  too,  as  tpwitual. 
They  are,  rather,  earthly,  sensual,  devilish,  as 
the  Bible  teaches.  The  book  is  a  stnnge 
medley,  oflTensive  to  decent  readers. 


TABLE-TALK. 


Tm  dinner  given  at  Delmonico's  on  the 
24th  of  June  to  the  Chinese  Ambassadors  was 
one  of  the  rare  exceptions  to  the  usual  dul- 
ness  of  ceremonial  entertainments.  It  some- 
times seems  as  tedious  as  a  tune-told  tale  to 
find  ourselves  mardiing  into  the  very  hu*ge 
and  very  handsome  dining-room  where  we 
have  so  often  assisted  our  "  distinguished  fel- 
low-citizens," In  our  humble  way,  to  do  honor 
to  famous  people  from  over  seas,  or  from 
nearer  home.  But,  on  this  occasion,  every 
thing  was  delightful  Imagine  the  smiles 
that  played  about  the  venerable  faces  of  Suns- 
Tajen  and  Chi-Tajcn  as  the  waiters  placed 
beforo  their  astonished  eyes  the  familiar  bird's- 
nest,  nid  iToiseau  au  mandarin^  but  pre- 
pared with  a  delicacy,  such  as  even  the  Em- 
peror^s  CA^/ never  attained  to  in  his  moments 
of  highest  inspiration!  Hardly,  too,  had 
they  recovered  from  their  surprise  when  suc- 
cessive dainties  familiar  to  them  from  child- 
hood, were  floated  airily  over  their  shoulders 
by  the  white-cravated  ganymedcs ;  Puppidog 
d  V  Empire^  Rat  d  ravir  sauce piquante  ;  — it 
was  a  positive  pleasure  to  see  the  grave  Mon- 
golian faces  wrinkle  into  smiles,  and  their 
bead-eyes  twinkle  with  delight  as  they  found 
something  they  could  be  sure  of  in  tlie  midst 
of  this  wilderness  of  unknown  dishes.  As  for 
the  speeches,  nothing  could  have  been  better. 
Mr.  Burlingame  showed  himself  a  natural  or- 
ator, and  took  the  Chinese  side  so  enthusias- 
tically and  earnestly  that  one  ahnost  looked  to 
see  the  national  pig-tail  sprout  from  his 
head.  As  Chi-Tajen  jocosely  ronuirked  to  Mr. 
Brown,  "  he  was  more  Chinese  than  the  Chi- 
nese themselves."  At  least  we  so  interpreted 
the  words  as  they  fell  from  the  Ambassador's 
lips,  though,  as  is  usual  in  China,  they  took 
the  form  of  a  proverb.  But  this  seemed  to 
be  the  sense  of  the  remark, — **  The  robe  that 
has  lain  in  the  musk,  is  more  fragrant  than  the 
musk-ball."  But,  Mr.  Burlingame  made  out 
his  cnse  in  a  most  convincing  fashion,  and 
his  plea  for  justice  to  Cliina  in  our  diplo- 
macy, and  justice  to  her  in  our  judgment  of 


her  claims,  was  so  convincing  in  its  logic,  and 
so  persuading  in  its  manner,  that  the  wills  of 
our  Caucasian  pr^udice  fell  flat  before  the  or- 
ator's trumpet  In  our  own  particular  ciM^ 
however,  this  was  not  much  of  a  surrender, 
for  we  have  always  had  a  weakness  for  the 
Chinese,  and  should  never  have  the  heart  to 
entertain  an  evil  thought  against  the  nation 
who  gave  ns  the  gift  of  tea  alone,  to  say  no- 
thing of  other  trifles,  such  as  the  iuTentioiif 
of  printing,  gunpowder,  and  the  mariiiei^ 
compass,  with  compliments  and  the  Golden 
Rule.  After  Mr.  Burlingame  came  Mr.  Evarti, 
whose  speech  must  have  astonished  those  wlio 
only  knew  him  by  his  other  speech  on  the  im- 
peachment trial.  This  was  as  light  as  that 
was  heavy,  as  full  of  point  as  that  was  doll, 
as  sparkling  as  that  was  flat.  It  ran  round 
the  tables,  that  Mr.  Evarts  was  showing  the 
Republicans  who  had  found  fault  with  him 
for  defending  the  President,  how  nradi 
they  were  mistaken,  for,  if  he  had  really  meant 
to  defend  him,  they  might  now  see  wlmt 
powers  he  oould  have  brought  to  the  tailc. 
There  was  no  need  of  his  burying  Mr.  Jofansoa 
under  such  a  mountain  of  dulness,  and  in  ooa- 
sequence,  he  did  it  in  the  interest  of  Radi- 
calism, for  might  he  not  have  met  Mr.  Butler 
with  wit  for  wit,  subtlety  for  subtlety,  and 
turned  the  laugh  against  him  and  his  cobss, 
if  he  had  been  so  minded  ?  Our  Chinese 
friends  are  gone,  after  having  had,  no  doubt, 
a  right  good  time.  In  public  and  privaie  we 
have  given  them  a  hundred  evidences  of  oar 
good-will,  and  we  most  heartily  wish  that 
wherever  the  Embassy  may  go  in  its  misskm, 
it  may  meet  as  warm  a  welcome  as  it  foond 
in  New  York, 


No  doubt  many  of  our  readers  enjoyed 
with  us  the  procession  of  the  Gennan  marioi- 
men — ^the  Schutzenfcst — on  the  occasion  of 
their  annual  meeting  in  the  last  week  of  Jum: 
There  were  several  things  to  be  noted  in  Pfr- 
lation  to  that  procession.  One  is  the  admir- 
able way  in  which  the  costumes  were  got  np^ 
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by  whidi  it  was  mtended  to  represent  the 
invention  and  deyclopment  of  shooting  wea- 
pons.   This  portion  of  the  procession  was 
ushered  by  six  mounted  heralds  in  the  costume 
of  the  Middle  Ages  representing  the  nationali- 
ties of  France,  England,  Italy,  Germany,  Spain 
and  Switzerland.    Then  came  the  Marshal  of 
the  Division  and  his  aids  in  the  dress  of  the 
Landsknechte  of  the  time  of  George    von 
Frondsberg.     Six  Teuton  warriors  with  tat- 
tooed bodies  and  bear-skm  robes  picturesquely 
hinted  ut  barbaric  times.    Then  came  Wil- 
liim  Tell  and  his  Son,  this  last  a  most  charm- 
ing boy  in  a  most  becommgly  beautifiil  dress, 
lad  following  close  upon  them  ux  oross-bow- 
mea  in  the  costume  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Thii  was  the  second  period,  and  as  Tell  had  in- 
tzoduced  that,  so  BerUioId  Schwartz,  the  inren- 
tor  of  gunpowder  led  in  the  day  that  dawned  at 
Creqy.   Following  hidi  were  six  men  each  hav- 
ing ^e  old  fire-lock  musket  with  rest,  habited 
mtbe  costume  of  the  Queen^s  Musketeers  of  the 
nxteenth  century.  Behind  these,  six  Tyrolcse 
in  the  dress  of  their  canton  with  short  rifles, 
ad  at  their  head  Andreas  Hofer.      Then, 
with  a  short  skip  to  this  present  year  of  grace, 
sx  American  sharpshooters  with  the   most 
ipproved  breech-loading  rifles,  and  last  of  all 
tbe  Gatling  gun,  the  last  word  of  murder  by^ 
tbe  wholesale,  that  waits  its  time  to  speak  on 
tti  field  of  war.     Now,  all  these  costumes 
■M  deserving  of  something  more  than  a 
iifd  of  passing  commendation,  for  in  the  first 
plHe  the  notion  of  the  group  was  apt  and  in- 
gaioiis,  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  carried 
M  WIS  simply  perfect.    It  deserves,  what  it 
tt  sot  receive,  cheers,  and  flowers,  and 
hadkerchiefe,  along  the  whole  line.    It  was 
t  Iwutiful  sight,  for  the  men  were  picked 
■n  of  a  manly  and  handsome  race,  and  the 
CHtones  were  most  accurate  in  cut  and  color, 
thij  reprodaced  old  pictures  with  a  vivid  rc- 
ifty.    The  rest  of  the  procession  was  like  all 
pnecBiionfl,  remarkable  perhaps  for  its  order 
■ddeoorum,  and  for  the  bearing  of  the  men, 
bt  the  best  of  all  was  in  that  litdc  bit  of  poct- 
7  that  led  the  van.    When  one  sees  a  Saint 
PlMridi's  procession — ten  thousand  men  in 
'    lU  suits,  black  hats  and  green  scarfs,  or  an 
Anerioan  procession,  ten  thousand  men  in 
kkflk  suits,  black  hats  and  no  green  scarfs, 
sd  (hen  see  a  procession  like  this  of  the 
Untwofett,  with  color  and  costume  all  along 
As  Una,  and  one  bright  bit  of  culture,  one 
Mllhiit  choice  fruit  of  poetry,  and  learning, 
k  Hi  Bioet  conspicuous  part,  he  feels  that  the 
faain  has  a  lesson  to  teach  him.     Not  one 
tat  many,  for  the  procession  was  many  ways 


suggestive.  Its  motive  was  a  froitfyd  hint, 
for  it  showed  a  host  of  industrious  citizens 
who  know  the  value  of  play,  and  are  not 
ashamed  to  moke  a  yearly  holiday  with  no 
excuse  but  the  love  of  play  to  give  it  author- 
ity. And  the  intelligence  of  these  faces,  the 
order  of  the  whole,  the  energy  without  tur- 
bulence that  ran  through  this  long  line  like  a 
spinal  cord.  There  was  no  element  of  dis- 
turbance in  it  As  was  remarked,  when  St. 
Patrick  leads  his  line  through  the  street,  ladies 
run  in  doors  and  drag  their  children  after 
them,  for  who  knows  on  what  comer  the  mar- 
shals will  lead  theur  men  into  a  bloody  fight? 
These  Germans  neither  broke  our.  Sabbath 
peace  nor  defied  the  week-day  hiw.  They 
were  obliged  to  take  the  btreet  from  us  for  an 
hour  or  so,  but  they  made  amends  by  filling  it 
from  side  to  side  with  manly  men,  and  manly 
manners,  with  gay  colors  and  good  music,  and 
made  us  glad  beside,  with  the  conviction  that 
our  German  fellow-citizens  are  lovers  and 
defenders  of  the  law,  and  that  our  social  order 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  them  either  in  the 
present  or  the  future. 

RiSTOBi  bade  what  we  suppose  will  prove  a 
final  farewell  to  America,  on  Friday  tlie  26th 
of  June,  when  she  played  Queen  Elizabeth 
at  a  morning  performance.  She  sailed  for 
Europe  on  Saturday.  In  the  course  of  her 
two  visits  to  America,  she  played  849  times, 
and  considering  that  she  spoke  a  foreign 
tongue,  she  certainly  showed  great  power  to 
hold  her  audience,  and  gained  a  remarkable 
popularity.  In  our  opinion,  Bistori  cannot 
be  called  a  great  actress,  for  that  title  is  only 
earned  by  genius,  and  genius  cannot  be  pre- 
dicated of  her.  She  does  not  rank  with 
Siddons,  and  Bachel,  and  Kean,  but  with 
Cushman,  and  Macready,  and  Talma,  the  actors 
of  eminent  talent  Nothing  can  be  more  un- 
satisfactory than  comparison  of  Ristori  with 
Kachel,  for  no  comparison  is  possible  between 
natures  so  different  as  theirs,  and  forms  of  art 
so  opposite  and  so  opposed.  In  nearly  every 
thing  that  Ristori  did,  there  was  a  taint  of 
vulgarity,  and  in  some  of  her  parts,  there  was 
more  than  a  taint  of  this  vice ;  it  permeated 
the  whole  conception,  and  was  present  every 
where  in  the  acting.  She  was,  no  doubt, 
herself  most  strongly  drawn  to  plays  of  pure 
melodrama  like  Marie  Antoinette,  which  is 
one  prolonged  butchery,  and  smells  of  blood 
from  end  to  end.  Considering  how  good  her 
nature  is  said  to  be,  how  refined  her  manners, 
and  how  retiring  and  delicate  her  private  life, 
one  is  amazed  to  see  how  she  goes  through 
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Oil  and  BtaUatictl  to  proTe.  We  haye  no 
olgection  to  Tdedo'i  being  the  greatest  dtj 
in  the  world,  if  it  can,  especially  as  we  shall 
hare  departed  from  the  planet  before  the  hun- 
dred years  she  requires' will  have  elapsed, 
and  shall  be  profoundly  indiflTercnt  to  the  de- 
dine  in  Talue  of  our  real  estato  which  will 
fbllow  the  decreasing  importance  of  Kew 
York.  Meanwhile,  wo  may  venture  to  ex- 
press a  wish  that  the  future  greatest  city  of 
the  world  bad  a  name  of  her  own,  and  that 
her  first  settlers  had  not  shared  the  folly  of 
the  settlers  of  Central  New  York  in  naming 
theur  villages  adcr  the  greatest  and  most  fa- 
mous dtiea  of  the  past.  On  this  account,  if 
on  no  other,  since  it  seems  the  Fates  allow  us 
a  choice,  we  prefer  to  believe  that  Chicago, 
rather  than  Toledo,  is  the  place  Berkeley  had 
in  his  mind^s  eye. 


Apropos  of  Mr.  Chanler's  proposal  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  levy  a  tax 
upon  armorialrbearings,  we  mention  a  pamph- 
let by  Mr.  W.  U.  Whitmore,  called  ''  Reasons 
for  the  Regulation  of  the  use  of  Coat-Armor 
in  the  United  States,  including  a  Plan  for  Tax- 
ing the  Employment  of  such  Insignia.^'  Mr. 
Whitmore  is  evidently  an  enthusiast  upon  a 
subject  wbicbf  however  interesting  it  may  bo 
to  antiquaries,  can  never,  wo  should  tldnk, 
be  of  serious  interest  to  any  other  persons. 
If,  as  he  asserts,  it  is  evident  that  the  assump- 
tion of  coat-armor  is  daily  growing  more  and 
more  frequent  in  our  cities,  we  look  upon 
it  as  only  one  of  the  forms  of  fashionable 


folly,  or,  as  in  Marquis  Tweed*f  caie^  ens  of 
the  ways  our  American  Demoenej  takes  to 
prove  its  essential  identity  with  Aiklocncy. 
People  of  sense  in  tins  country,  Mr.  Whi^ 
more  may  be  assured,  do  not  trouble  thdr 
heads  about  ooats-of-arms,  and,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  those  who  have  inherited  them  do 
not  care  enough  aboot  them  to  wear  than,  or 
to  exhibit  them  on  their  coach-panels  or  oa 
their  plate.  As  for  the  proposed  tax  on  ooats- 
of-arms,  while  we  have  no  objection  to  its  beiqg 
levied,  we  do  not  believe  the  money  raised  by 
it  will  go  far  toward  paying  the  national  debt 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  that,  on  the  other,  the 
measure  will  have  any  influence  in  putting  an 
end  to  the,  perhaps,  harmless  folly  of  assun- 
ing  coat«-of-anns,  whether  they  be  the  prodaet 
of  the  wearer's  fancy,  or  stolen  from  some 
lawful  proprietor,  as  in  the  case  of  Marqob 
Tweed.  In  a  country,  however,  where  eveiy 
wealthy  Smith  contrives,  by  hook  or  crook,  to 
twist  Idmself  into  something  else — a  SmyUie, 
or  a  Smyth ;  where  every  Cook  is  a  Gookt, 
and  every  Tailor,  a  Taylor,  or  a  Tayleuc^ 
there  will  always  be  people  who  will  tiy  ia 
various  ways  to  conceal,  or  to  falsely  exait,  an 
origin,  which,  however  respectable  and  hoiiait 
in  reality,  may  seem  to  them,  from  itsoonneo- 
tion  with  labor  and  poverty,  vulgar  and  dis- 
creditable. In  such  a  country  it  is  pleasant 
to  see,  as  wo  saw  the  other  day,  on  the  coaoh- 
pand  of  a  wealthy  apothecary  of  tins  dtj, 
no  coat-of  arms,  but  a  simple  shield  bearing 
the  initial  letter  of  bis  widely  and  honorabfy 
known  name,  and,  for  crest  a  mortar-and- 
pestle. 
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CAMPING  OUT  IN  SIBERIA. 


It  was  a  clear,  intensely  cold  morn- 
ing, on  the  coast  of  Penjinsk  Golf. 
Although  it  was  nearly  ten  o^clock,  the 
son  had  not  yet  risen,  but  the  single 
*white  star  in  the  east  quivered  faintly, 
mxid  more  faintly,  in  the  widening  orange 
of  dawn,  and  the  snowy  mountains  of 
JEUmenoi  came  out  in  more  and  more 
<3i8tinct  relief  against  the  deepening 
flush  of  daybreak.  A  profound  silence 
X'«igned  around  the  lonely  yourt  in  the 
"vroods  which  skirted  the  riyer,  and  but 
Tot  the  loaded  sledges  wliich  stood 
mMnoikg  the  trees,  and  the  dogs,  curled 
'Qp  like  black  balls  on  the  snow,  one 
'Would  not  have  imagmed  that  the  huge 
**W)w-drift  before  him  was  a  human 
^bitation. 

The   dilapidated    and  long-deserted 

yoiirt,  covered  by  the  drifting  snows  of 

*  Siberian  winter,  was  temporarily  ten- 

•ttted  by  one  of  the  exploring  parties  of 

^  Busso-American    Telegraph    Com- 

1*^,  which  was  making  its  way  across 

^^  ▼^st  steppes  which  border  this  part 

<>f  the  Okhotsk  Sea,  toward  the  Russian 

•^Wement  of  Ghijiga.    The  hut,  long 

•^doned  by  its  native  builders  and 

^"^  to  decay,  was  not  particularly 

tttrtctive  as  a   residence;    but    three 

Jwmths  of  active  open-air  life  had  very 

materially  modified  the  views  of  our 

party  with  regrard  to  the  degree  of  com- 


fort and  architectural  beauty  indispen- 
sable in  a  house ;  and  any  thing  which 
answered  the  prime  requisite  of  shelter 
was  accepted  as  a  house,  whatever  might 
be  its  generic  name,  and  how  much  so 
ever  it  might  be  lacking  in  other  less 
important  particulars.  In  fact,  we 
availed  ourselves  of  its  shelter  less  with 
a  view  to  comfort,  than  with  the  thought 
of  lifting  ourselves  for  the  moment  out 
of  our  daily  barbarous  life,  and  connect- 
ing by  association  with  the  great  civil- 
ized world  of  which  the  house  was  a 
type. 

As  day  slowly  dawned,  the  howling 
of  our  wolfish  dogs  roused  us  from  that 
deep  sleep  which  only  tired  men  know^ 
and  we  groped  our  way  out  of  the  dark 
subterranean  hut  into  the  fresh  crisp  air 
of  one  of  the  most  charming  winter 
mornings  which  ever  dawned  on  earth. 
The  scene  which  met  our  eyes  was  dis- 
tinctively Siberian  in  every  particular : 
the  wonderfully  clear,  transparent  at- 
mosphere, the  dense  gray  mist  hanging 
motionless  over  the  open  water  of  the 
Gulf,  the  vast  snowy  steppe  stretching 
away  from  the  fringe  of  timber  to  the 
white  spectral  mountains  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  the  dogs  and  sledges  grouped 
carelessly  here  and  there  among  the 
trees  in  the  foreground,  all  composed  a 
picture  which  has  no  counterpart  out- 
side of  North-Eastem  Asia.    As  a  glit- 
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tering  segment  of  the  sun  appeared 
between  the  distant  cloud-like  peaks  of 
Eamenoi,  the  scene  was  one  of  enchant- 
ing beauty.  The  horizontal  rays,  of 
light,  colored  by  some  subtle  influence 
of  atmosphere,  seemed  not  merely  to 
throw  an  external  flush  upon  the  objects 
which  they  touched,  but  to  fairly  trans- 
ftise  and  imbue  them  with  a  deep  glow 
to  their  very  centre,  as  if  the  rosy  light 
were  internal,  and  shone  out  through 
a  translucent  medium.  The  birches 
around  the  yourt,  covered  heavily  with 
frost  by  the  vapor  from  the  open  water 
of  the  Gulf,  were  lit  up  with  a  glory 
indescribable.  Not  only  did  every 
branch  and  delicate  twig  flash  and 
sparkle  like  a  string  of  jewels,  but  they 
seemed  imbued  by  the  red  light  of  sun- 
rise with  color  like  rose-quartz.  The 
birch  which  overhung  the  yourt  was 
«ne  intricate  network  of  rosy  lines,  re- 
lieved by  dazzling  rainbow  flashes  of 
light  as  the  gentle  morning-air  stirred 
the  branches.  It  was  the  very  apotheo- 
sis of  a  tree. 

I  thought  of  the  Parsees  and  their 
fire-worshipping  creed,  and  wondered 
no  longer  that  they  deified  the  luminary 
which  produced  such  wondrous  efiects. 
As  I  stood  in  silent  admiration  by  the 
door  of  the  hut,  a  voice  at  my  side  ex- 
claimed, "  See  the  mirage  I "  and  turning 
toward  the  western  horizon,  I  beheld  a 
tangible  realization  of  the  gorgeous 
dreams  of  the  opium-eater.  The  wand 
of  the  Northern  Enchanter  had  touched 
the  far-away  mountains,  and  out  of  a 
blue  lake  in  the  distance  rose  the  walls 
and  dome  of  "  a  city  not  builded  with 
hands" — a  vast  Oriental  city,  whose 
uncertain  outlines  shimmered  tremu- 
lously, as  if  seen  through  currents  of 
heated  air.  Around  the  borders  of  the 
lake  masses  of  dark  foliage  seemed  to 
overhang  the  water  and  to  be  reflected 
from  its  depths,  while  the  white  walls 
above  just  caught  the  flrst  flush  of  the 
rising  sun.  Never  was  the  illusion  of 
Summer  in  Winter,  of  Life  in  Death, 
more  palpable  or  more  perfect.  One 
almost  instinctively  glanced  aroimd  to 
assure  himself,  by  the  sight  of  familiar 
objects,  that  it  was  not  a  dream ;  but  as 


his  eye  turned  again  to  the  westward 
across  the  dim  blue  lake,  the  vast  out- 
lines of  the  mirage  still  confronted  him 
in    their   unearthly    beauty,  and    the 
**  cloud-capped   towers    and    gorgeous 
palaces''  seemed  by  their  mysterious 
solemnity  to  rebuke  the  doubt  which 
would  ascribe  them  to  a  dream.    And 
yet,  what  could  it  be  called  but  an 
Oriental    dream,    tantalizing    us    with 
visions  which  could  not  be  realized, 
and  mocking  us  in  the  desolation  of 
our  Northern  steppes  with  the  unattain- 
able glories  of  the  tropics.    The  bright 
apparition  faded — glowed,  and  faded 
again  into  indistinctness,  and  from  its 
ruins  rose  two  colossal  pillars,  sculpt- 
ured from  rose-quartz,  which  gradually 
and  almost  imperceptibly  united  their 
capitals  and  formed  a  Titanic  arch  like 
the  grand  portal  of  Heaven,  through 
which  one  almost  expected  to  see,  pass- 
ing and  repassing,  the  bright  inhabit^ 
ants  of  another  world.    These  in  turzm 
melted  into  an  extensive  fortress  witk^ 
massive  bastions  and  buttresses,  fianld- 
ing  towers  and  deep  embrasures,  an^^ 
salient   and    reentering    angles, 
shadows  and  perspective  were  as  ntr 
ural  as  reality  itself.    Imagine  this  i 
nificcnt  mirage  sufliised  with  a  soft  ] 
color  by  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  ( 
the  reader  will  be  able  perhaps  to  fo] 
a  faint  idea  of  one  of  the  most  beau . 
ful  of  Northern  phenomena.    None 
the    many  strange  optical   decepticz 
dependent  upon  refraction,  which  are 
prevalent  in  the  far  North,  can  comf 
with  this  in  beauty  and  striking  effe^^^^ 
While  yet  lingering  to  catch  the  L  -a^ 
glimpse  of  the  fading  mirage,  my  po^r^t 
cal  reverie  was  abruptly  terminated        ^, 
the  beating  of  a  knife-handle  on  am^^?^ 
pan  in  the  yourt,  followed  by  a  rem.^^'* 
from  Ford,  to  the  effect  that  a  man  y^e'ho 
had  no  music  in  his  soul  and  was    ^30t 
moved  by  the  concord  of  an  extemj^^^ 
kettle-drum,  wasn*t   flt  to   have     ^"^J 
breakfast,  and  probably  wouldn't  h*'''^> 
— a  delicate  insinuation  that  breaki*^ 
was  ready.  It  had  the  desired  effect  Tl« 
lesthetical  gave  way  to  the  gastronom/- 
cal,  and  I  seated  myself  on  a  board,  ^ 
plate  in  hand,  for  breakfast. 
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re,  I  believe,  had  the  black 
underground  hut  echoed 
of  cheery  American  laugh- 
19-oceanic  jokes;  but  if 
logs  have  any  appreciation 
ous,  they  must  have  found 
decidedly  more  entertain- 
3  solemn  bass-drum  and 
hant  of  former  occupants. 
£t  succeeded  the  prosaic 
J  of  harnessing  dogs,  pack- 
ind  preparing,  amid  gen- 
n,  for  a  start.  The  dogs 
mpatient  barks  and  whine 
aining  harness;  cries  and 
Russian  and  English,  and 
but  undoubted  profanity 
ke  the  echoes  of  the  silent 
artlcd  the  Siberian  dryads 
y  of  lethargic  sleep.  The 
►norous  Russian  mingled 
i  the  sibilant  English  and 
ak ;  and  a  listener  might 
,  as  Ford  remarked,  that 
)roken  loose."  Our  Irish- 
aboring  apparently  under 
impression  that,  in  order 
ood  by  the  natives,  he  had 
ike  an  intoxicated  China- 
•mia,  shouted  in  stentorian 
say,  John,  you  no  sabe 
•ootee,  eh  ?  "  To  which  the 
i  with  imperturbable  grav- 
doubtful  relevancy,  "  How 
km  no  sabe ;  "  which  formed 
i  of  his  English  acquisi- 
lich  unfortunately  left  the 
i'om's  boots  in  a  state  of 
linty.  Nothing  daunted, 
him  again,  varying  his  in- 
tiis  time  with  a  little  more 
a  little  less  English  and 
le  native  was  nonplussed, 
tilful  tactician  he  evaded 
ility  of  the  boots  by  taking 
own  language.  Tom  was 
ditating  the  introduction 
question  of  several  forcible 
etives,  by  way  of  quicken- 
i's  perceptions,  when  Ford, 
ning  with  a  smile  of  amuse- 
im  that  the  native  didn't 
word  he  said.  "  An'  who 
ht,"  grumbled  Tom,  as  he 


set  out  with  a  discomfited  air  in  quest 
of  his  own  boots,  "  that  the  haythin' 
didn't  parley  -  too  his  own  lingo  1 " 
Tom  started  with  the  supposition  that 
all  heathen  spoke  the  same  language, 
and  as  Koraks  and  Chinese  were  both 
heathen,  the  inference  was  obvious. 
His  premises  were  faulty,  but  his  logic 
was  impregnable. 

Gradually  our  energetic  Cossacks 
brought  order  out  of  the  prevailing 
confusion,  and  one  by  one  the  sledges 
departed,  and  the  long  line  wound  in  a 
tortuous  course  across  the  steppe. 

I  had  been  studying  attentively  for 
several  weeks  the  art  or  science,  whidi- 
ever  it  be,  of  dog-driving,  with  the 
laudable  ambition  of  attaining  fhture 
distinction  among  the  natives,  in  the 
capacity  of  "  kiour."  I  had  found  by 
some  experience  that  these  unlettered 
Koraks  estimated  a  man  not  so  much 
by  what  he  knew  that  they  did  not,  as 
by  what  he  knew  concerning  matters 
with  which  they  themselves  were  con- 
versant; and  I  determined  to  demon- 
strate, even  to  their  darkened  under- 
standings, that  the  knowledge  of  civili- 
zation was  universal  in  its  application, 
and  that  the  white  man,  notwithstand- 
ing his  disadvantage  in  color,  could 
drive 'dogs  better  by  intuition  than  they 
could  by  the  aggregated  wisdom  of  cen- 
turies ;  that  in  fact  he  could,  if  neces- 
sary, "evolve  the  principles  of  dog- 
driving  out  of  the  depths  of  his  moral 
consciousness."  I  must  confess,  how- 
ever, that  I  was  not  a  thorough  convert 
to  my  own  ideas ;  and  I  therefore  did 
not  disdain  to  avail  myself  of  the  re- 
sults of  native  experience  as  far  as  they 
coincided  with  my  own  convictions  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  True  and  Beautiful 
in  dog-driving.  I  had  watched  every 
motion  of  my  Korak  driver,  had  learned 
theoretically  the  manner  of  thrusting 
the  spiked  stick  between  the  uprights 
of  the  runners  into  the  snow  to  act  as  a 
brake,  had  committed  to  memory  and 
practised  assiduously  the  guttural  mon- 
osyllables which  meant  in  dog-language 
"  right "  and  "  left,"  as  well  as  many 
others  which  did  not,  but  which  I  had 
heard  addressed  to  dogs ;  and  I "  laid  the 
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flattering  unction  to  my  soul "  that  I 
could  drive  a8  well  as  a  Korak,  if  not 
better.  To  my  inexperienced  eye  it  was 
as  easy  as  losing  money  in  California 
mining-stocks.  On  tliis  day,  therefore, 
as  the  road  was  good  and  the  weather 
propitious,  I  decided  to  put  my  ideas, 
original  as  well  as  acquired,  to  the  test 
of  practice.  I  accordingly  motioned 
my  K6rak  driver  to  take  a  back  seat 
and  deliver  up  to  me  the  insignia  of 
office.  I  observed  in  the  expression  of 
his  lips,  as  he  handed  me  the  spiked 
stick,  a  sort  of  latent  smile  of  ridicule, 
which  indicated  a  very  low  estimate  of 
my  dog-driving  abilities ;  but  I  treated 
it  as  Knowledge  should  always  treat  the 
sneers  of  Ignorance,  with  silent  con- 
tempt; and  seating  myself  firmly 
astride  the  sledge  back  of  the  arch,  I 
shouted  to  the  dogs,  "  Noo  1  Pashol !  " 
My  voice  failed  to  produce  the  startling 
effect  which  I  had  anticipated.  The 
leader — a  grim,  bluff  Nestor  of  a  dog — 
glanced  carelessly  over  his  shoulder, 
and  very  perceptibly  slackened  his  pace. 
This  sudden  and  marked  disregard  for 
my  authority  on  the  part  of  the  dogs, 
did  more  than  all  the  sneers  of  the 
Eoraks  to  shake  my  confidence  in  my 
own  skill.  But  my  resources  were  not 
yet  exhausted ;  and  I  hurled  monosyl- 
lable,- dissyllable,  and  polysyllable  at 
their  devoted  heads — ^shouted  "  Ach  I  te 
shelma  !  proclataya  takaya !  Smatree 
ya  tibi  dam ! "  but  all  in  vain :  the 
dogs  were  evidently  insensible  to  rhetor- 
ical fireworks  of  this  description,  and 
manifested  their  indifference  b^fa  still 
slower  gait.  As  I  poured  out  upon 
them  the  last  vial  of  my  verbal  wrath, 
Dodd,  who  imderstood  the  language 
which  I  was  so  recklessly  using,  drove 
slowly  up,  and  remarked  carelessly, 
"  You  swear  pretty  well  for  a  beginner." 
Had  the  ground  opened  beneath  me 
I  should  have  been  less  astonished. 
"  Swear  1  I  swear !  You  don't  mean  to 
say  that  Tve  been  swearing  ? "  "  Cer- 
tainly you  TuivCy  like  a  pirate."  I  drop- 
ped my  spiked  stick  in  dismay.  Were 
these  the  principles  of  dog-driving 
J,  hMd  eyolved  out  of  the  depths 
mmnl    consciousness  ?     They 


seemed  rather  to  have  come  from  the 
depths  of  my  immoral  i^nconsciousness. 
"Why,  you  reckless  reprobate,"  I  ex- 
claimed, impressively,  "didn't  you 
teach  me  those  words  yourself?" 
"  Certainly  I  did,"  was  the  unabashed 
reply;  "but  you  didn't  ask  me  what 
they  meant;  you  asked  how  to  pro- 
nounce them  correctly,  and  I  told  you. 
I  didn't  know  but  that  you  were  mak- 
ing researches  in  comparative  philology 
— ^trying  to  prove  the  unity  of  the  hu- 
man race  by  identity  of  oaths,  or  by  a 
comparison  of  profanity  to  demonstrate 
that  the  Digger  Indians  were  legiti- 
mately descended  from  the  Chinese. 
You  know  that  your  head  (which  is  a 
pretty  good  one  in  other  respects)  al- 
ways tfoj  full  of  such  nonsense." 
"  Dodd,"  I  observed,  with  a  solemnity 
which  I  intended  should  awaken  re- 
pentance in  his  hardened  sensibilities, 
"  I  have  been  betrayed  unwittingly  into 
the  commission  of  sin,  and  as  a  little 
more  or  less  won't  materially  alter  my 
guilt,  I've  as  good  a  notion  as  ever  I 
had  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  some  of 
your  profane  instruction."  D.  laughed 
derisively,  and  drove  on.  This  Uttle 
circumstance  considerably  dampened 
my  enthusiasm,  and  made  me  very  cau- 
tious in  my  use  of  foreign  language.  L 
feared  the  existence  of  terrific  impreca- 
tions in  the  most  common  dog-phrases^ 
and  suspected  lurking  profanity  even. 
in  the  monosyllabic  Kkta  and  Mbogk^ 
which  I  had  been  taught  to  believe 
meant  "  right "  and  "  left."  The  doga, 
quick  to  observe  any  lack  of  attention 
on  the  part  of  their  driver,  now  took 
encouragement  from  my  silence,  and 
exhibited  a  doggish  propensity  to  stop 
and  rest,  which  was  in  direct  contraven- 
tion of  all  discipline,  and  which  they 
would  not  have  dared  to  do  with  an 
experienced  driver.  Determined  to  vin- 
dicate my  authority  by  more  forcible 
measures,  I  launched  my  spiked  stick 
like  a  harpoon  at  the  leader,  intending 
to  have  it  fall  so  that  I  could  pick  it  up 
as  the  sledge  passed.  The  dog,  however, 
dodged  it  cleverly,  and  it  rolled  away 
ten  feet  firom  the  road.  Just  at  that 
moment   three  or  four  wOd   reindeer 
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bonnded  out  from  behind  a  little  rise 
of  ground  three  or  four  hundred  yards 
away,  and  galloped  across  the  steppe 
toward    a    deep,    precipitous    ravine, 
through  which    ran  a  branch  of  the 
Mukina  River.    The  dogs,  true  to  their 
wolfish  instincts,  started  with  fierce,  ex- 
cited howls  in  pursuit.  I  made  a  frantic 
grasp  at  my  spiked  stick  as  we  rushed 
past,  but  failed  to  reach  it,  and  away 
we  went  over  the  tundra  toward  the 
ravine,  the  sledge  half  the  time  on  one 
runner,  and  lebouttding  from  the  hard 
"  sastragi,"  or  snow-drifts,  with  a  force 
which  suggested  speedy  dislocation  of 
one's  joints.     The  Korak,  with  more 
discernment  than  I  had  given  him  credit 
for,  had  roiled  off  the  sledge  several 
seconds  before,  and  a  backward  glance 
showed  a  miscellaneous  bundle  of  legs 
and  arms  still  revolving  rapidly  over 
the  snow  in  my  wake.    I  had  no  time, 
however,  with  ruin  staring  me  in  the 
face,  to   commiserate   his    misfortime. 
My  energies  were  all  devoted  to  check- 
ing the   terrific  speed  with  which  we 
were  approaching  the  ravine.    Without 
the  spiked  stick  I  was  perfectly  help- 
less, and  in  a  moment  we  were  on  the 
brink.    I  shut  my  eyes,  clung  tightly  to 
the  arch,  and  took  the  plunge.    About 
half-way    down,  the    descent    became 
suddenly    steeper,   and    the    lead-dog 
•nrcrved  to  one  side,  bringing  the  sledge 
around  like  the  lash  of  a  whip,  over- 
tm^ning  it,  and  shooting  me  with  cata- 
P^iltic  velocity  through  the  air  into  a 
doop,  soft  drift  of  snow  at  the  bottom. 
^    xuust  have   fallen  at  least  ^ghteen 
^<^«t;,  for  I  buried  myself  entirely,  with 
^^  exception  of  my  lower  extremities, 
^^^ch,  projecting  above  the  snow,  kick- 
®<^   a  faint  signal  for  rescue.    Encumber- 
®^  "^th  heavy  fars,  I  extricated  myself 
wx-tli  difficulty ;  and  as  I  at  last  emerged, 
1  s^w  the  round,  leering  face  of  my  late 
^^*^ver  grinning    at   me    through    the 
bUslieg  on   the    edge    of    the    bluft 
''  Ooma,»»  he  hailed.    "  Well,"  replied 
the  snowy  figure  standing  waist-high 
i*^  the  drift.   "  Amerikanski  nyett  dobra 
Viour,eh?"  (American  no  good  driver). 
•*  ^yett  so&em  dobra,"  was  the  melan- 
c^y  reply,  as  I  waded  out.  The  sledge. 


I  found,  had  become  entangled  in  the 
bushes  near  me,  and  the  dogs  were  all 
howling  in  chorus,  nearly  wild  with  the 
restraint.  J  was  so  far  satisfied  with  my 
experiment,  that  I  did  not  desire  to 
repeat  it  at  present,  and  made  no  objec- 
tions to  the  Korak^s  assuming  again  his 
old  position.  I  was  fully  convinced  by 
the  logic  of  circumstances  that  the 
science  of  dog-driving  demanded  more 
careful  and  earnest  consideration  than 
I  had  yet  given  to  it,  and  I  resolved  to 
study  carefully  its  elementary  principles 
as  expounded  by  its  Korak  professors 
before  attempting  again  to  put  my  own 
ideas  upon  the  subject  into  practice. 
As  we  came  out  of  the  ravine  upon  the 
open  steppe,  I  saw  the  rest  of  our  party 
a  mile  away,  moving  rapidly  toward  the 
Korak  village  of  Kuil. 

n. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  apologize  for 
using  the  word  village  to  designate  the 
Korak  settlement  of  Kuil.  I  have  no 
reason  for  so  doing  except  that  as  it 
resembles  nothing  else  on  earth,  it  must 
be  a  village,  Webster  and  all  other  lexi- 
cographers to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. At  first  sight  the  traveller 
imagines  that  he  looks  upon  a  collection 
of  Titanic  hour-glasses  rudely  construct- 
ed of  wood,  which  at  some  remote 
period  had  been  expanded  laterally  by 
vertical  pressure,  and  reduced  to  a  state 
of  rickety  dilapidation  in  the  process. 
He  examines  them  perhaps  with  the 
curiosity  of  an  antiquarian,  as  relics  of 
some  past  age  and  unknowQ  people; 
but  the  idea  of  their  present  habitation 
by  human  beings  hardly  suggests  itself 
to  him.  As  we  drove  up  with  a  chorus 
of  barks  and  howls  to  these  nondescript 
structures,  the  irrepressible  Tom  sprang 
from  his  sledge  with  a  whoop,  which 
was  evidently  a  reminiscence  of  Donny- 
brook  Fair,  and  demanded,  "  An'  is  this 
a  house  ? "  UiK)n  being  told  that  it 
was,  he  very  naturally  inquired  of  his 
native  for  the  door,  and  was  referred  to 
a  smooth,  black,  and  very  greasy  pole, 
set  at  an  angle  from  the  ground  to  the 
upper  edge  of  the  rickety  hour-glass,  and 
afibrding  apparently  no  hold  for  hand 
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or  foot.  •  Perplexed  to  know  what  con- 
nection there  was  betweei^  a  pole  and  a 
door,  Tom  scratched  his  fur  hood  re- 
flectively, and  hesitated  until  his  guide, 
with  b  dexterity  only  to  be  acquired  by 
long  and  arduous  practice,  climbed  tlie 
pole  and  grinned  back  at  him  from  the 
summit  with  a  few  unintelligible  words 
of  gibberish,  like  ^^  Itchagee  khachetkin 
Akhmelnemelkhin,"  which  evidently 
meant,  "Come  up.'*  "Wot  duz  'ee 
say,  zur,"  asked  Tom.  "He  says, 
*  Come  up.' "  "  An'  if  I  might  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  zur,  how  the  divil  am  I 
to  get  up."  "Can't  you  climb,"  sug- 
gested Ford,  helplessly.  "  Climb  is  it ! " 
exclaimed  Tom,  with  inexpressible  dis- 
dain. "  Do  ye  think,  zur,  Pd  demane 
meself  with  climin'  a  greased  pole  to  get 
into  a  nigger's  house  ?  "  "  You  can't  get 
in  any  other  way,"  argued  Ford ;  "  they 
go  in  through  the  top,  don't  you  see." 
Tom  saw,  and  grumbling  out  his  dis- 
satisfaction, set  about  the  ascent.  With 
asthmatic  breath  and  dirty  hands  he 
gained  the  summit,^  only  in  time  to  see 
his  guide  disappear  through  a  round 
hole  out  of  which  the  smoke  was  pour- 
ing in  dense  black  clouds.  Turning  to 
us  with  a  comical  air  of  astonishment, 
he  ejaculated  breathlessly,  "  Be  the  holy 
powers  of  Moses,  if  the  dirty  spalpeen 
hain't  gone  down  the  chimney ! " 
"  Well,  what  of  it  ? "  shouted  Ford, "  go 
on."  Tom  glanced  dubiously  at  the 
hole,  and  then  at  his  comrades  below, 
and,  put  upon  his  mettle  by  their  ban- 
tering laughter,  he  stepped  cautiously 
to  the  edge  of  the  hole,  looked  in,  and 
listened.  Out  of  the  blackness  of  dark- 
ness below  came  the  "  Ah-h4-yah,  Ah- 
ha-yah"  of  a  Eorak  mother  soothing 
her  fretful  child.  Tom  was  evidently 
intimidated  by  the  mysterious,  unearthly 
sounds  and  thick  darkness  below  him, 
and  thought  that  the  heathen  rites  of 
sacrifice  had  already  commenced,  and 
that  preparations  were  going  on  for  his 
immediate  immolation  as  soon  as  he 
descended.  Returning  to  the  upper 
edge  of  the  "  yourt,"  with  a  vigorous 
sneeze,  which  was  partly  the  result  of 
his  emotions  and  partly  the  effect  of  the 
smoke,  he  turned  to  us,  and  exclaimed, 


"Bad  kick  to  the  Koriala!  wad  they 
make  a  mon  a  chinmey-sweep,  and 
then  hurm  him  for  a  sacrifice  ?  '*  The 
uproarious  laughter  with  which  Tom's 
comrades  met  his  serious  remark  seemed 
partially  to  reassure  him,  but  he  persist- 
ed in  refusing  to  descend,  and  I  was 
compelled  to  set  him  the  example  my- 
self. I  slid  down  the  oily  pole  into  the 
interior,  when,  upon  opening  my  tearful 
eyes  to  ascertain  my  whereabouts,  I  was 
saluted  with  a  chorus  of  drawling 
"e<£a-7V-(i-d-i>a'»"  froin  half  a  dozen 
skinny,  greasy  old  women,  who  sat 
cross-legged  on  a  raised  platform  around 
the  fire,  sewing  fur-clothes.  The  inte- 
rior of  a  Korak  "yourt"  presents  a 
strange  and  not  very  inviting  appear- 
ance to  ohe  who  has  never  become  ac- 
customed from  long  habit  to  its  dirt, 
smoke,  and  frigid  atmosphere.  It  re- 
ceived its  only  light,  and  that  of  a 
cheerless,  gloomy  character,  through  the 
round  hole  about  twenty  feet  above  the 
floor,  which  serves  as  window,  door,  and 
chimney,  and  which  is  reached  by  a 
round  log,  standing  perpendicularly  in 
the  centre.  The  beams,  rafters,  and 
logs  which  compose  the  yourt  are  all  of 
a  glossy  blackness,  f^om  the  smoke  in 
which  they  are  almost  constantly  envel- 
oped. A  wooden  platform,  raised  about 
a  foot  from  the  earth,  extends  out  from 
the  walls  on  three  sides  to  a  width  of 
six  feet,  leaving  an  open  spot,  eight  or 
ten  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  centre  for 
the  fire,  and  a  huge  copper  kettle  of 
melting  snow.  On  the  platform  are 
pitched^  square  skin  tents  called  "po- 
logs,"  which  serve  as  sleeping  apart- 
ments for  the  inmates  and  as  refuges 
from  the  smoke,  which  is  sometimes 
almost  unendurable.  These  pologs  are 
warmed  and  lighted  by  a  burning  wick 
of  dried  moss,  floating  in  a  pan  of  seal's 
fat.  A  little  circle  of  stones  on  the 
ground,  in  the  centre  of  the  yourt, 
forms  the  fireplace,  over  which  is  usu- 
ally simmering  a  kettle  of  fish  or  rein- 
deer-meat, which  with  "  youkala,"  seal's 
blubber,  and  rancid  oil,  forms  the  Korak 
bill  of  fare.  Every  thing  which  one 
sees  or  touches  bears  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  Korak  origin— grease  and  dirt 
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The  yoort  of  our  old  Korak  Mend 
**  Chcekbio,^'  where  our  party  stopped 
to  drink  tea,  presented  upon  our  arriYal 
an  unusually  repulsive  appearance.  On 
one  side  of  the  fire  lay  a  huge  frozen 
seal  in  process  of  thawing  out,  while 
three  or  four  women,  with  arms  bare 
and  bloodied  to  the  shoulder,  were  en- 
gaged in  cutting  up  a  second.  Beside 
the  platform  reposed  a  dog  with  a  litter 
of  young  puppies,  whose  squealing  and 
whining  mingled  melodiously  with  the 
yells  of  two  frantic  babies  and  the  hor- 
rible guttural  lullaby  of  some  old  hag 
in  one  of  the  *'  pologs."  While  deliber- 
ating whether  to  remain  or  not,  Ford 
came  sliding  down  the  polo  like  a  fall- 
ing star,  striking  upon  the  head  an 
unwary  Eorak  who  stood  underneath, 
and  doubling  him  up  like  an  interroga- 
tion-point. This  American  way  of  en- 
tering Korak  houses  evidently  failed  to 
meet  the  unqualified  approval  of  the 
sufferer,  who  stood  rubbing  his  shaved 
head  ruefully,  and  ever  and  anon  glan- 
cing at  Ford,  as  if  the  latter  were  a 
species  of  aerolite  which  had  never  be- 
fore come  under  his  observation.  After 
some  discussion,  we  concluded  to  accept 
temporarily  Eorak  hospitality,  unprom- 
ising as  the  interior  and  domestic  ar- 
rangements of  the  yourt  were.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Tapleyan  philosophy,  which 
We  professed,  the  worse  the  circum- 
stances the  more  the  credit  in  being 
"jolly." 

In  a  few  moments  "  Checkhin "  set 

^Ibre  us,  on  the  head  of  an  old  barrel 

*Mch   he  had    obtained    from    some 

whaler,  a  tempting  lunch  of  pine-seeds 

^^  raw  fish,  which  were  the  nearest 

approximation  ho  could  make  to  what 

"^  oonsidered  the  etherial  and  spiritual 

foo^  of  the  "  Amerikanse."    He  offered, 

"**^ctentally,  to  concoct  for  us  a  blubber- 

^^^  with  train-oil  accompaniments,  but 

thixxlciiig^g^t  we  had  not  yet  learned  to 

^Ppx^iate  this  native  delicacy,  he  made 

the  offer  with  a  diffidence  which  did 

ci^^t  both  to  his  head  and  heart.    I 

''^<^^d  not  have  any  one  suppose  for  a 

iDOQient  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the 

nature  of  blubber-stew  and    train-oil 

trhich  should  cause  the  educated  stom- 


ach to  feel  uneasiness,  but  such  Syba- 
ritic luxuries,  if  frequently  indulged  in,* 
are  apt  to  unfit  a  man  for  the  hardships 
incident  to  the  lot  of  an  explorer,  and 
to  make  him  discontented  with  *  the 
plainer  fare  of  his  every-day  life.  High- 
ly, therefore,  as  I  appreciated  our  cop- 
per-colored host's  motives,  I  felt  con- 
strained, on  behalf  of  the  party,  to 
**  decline  with  thanks." 

With  rare  thoughtfulness,  and  with  a 
ready  appreciation  of  American  wants 
which  was  as  gratifying  as  it  was  surpris- 
ing in  a  barbarian,  Cheekhin  brought  a 
7iewspapery  that  great  exponent  of  civ- 
ilization, to  fill  up  the  pauses  in  his 
rude  repast ;  and  we  had  the  satisfac- 
tion, as  we  munched  our  pine-seeds,  of 
reading  news,  only  a  year  old,  from 
the  great  outside  world.  The  paper 
was  a  torn  copy  of  the  London  Illustrated 
IfetM,  which  had  found  its  way,  in  some 
inexplicable  manner,  from  the  vast  com- 
mercial centre  of  the  world  to  this  re- 
mote and  lonely  Eorak  yourt  in  the 
barrenness  of  a  Siberian  steppe.  It 
acquired,  from  its  long  travel  and  the 
strangeness  of  its  situation,  an  interest 
to  which  it  had  intrinsically  no  claim  ; 
but  never  before  was  news  so  entertain- 
ing; never  before  ^were  editorials  char- 
acterized by  so  much  pungency  and 
good  sense.  Even  the  **- Court  Circu- 
lar," that  dreary  record  of  aristocrats 
gossip,  when  read  by  the  dim  light 
of  Eorak  barbarism,  suggested  new 
theories  of  social  life  and  prog- 
ress, and  awakened  new  and  strange 
thoughts  as  to  the  unequal  distri- 
bution of  the  wealth,  power,  and 
glory  of  the  w^orld,  and  the  potential- 
ity of  circumstances  in  their  develop- 
ment. Read,  as  I  did,  in  the  *^  Court 
Circular,"  that  "  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
on  Sunday  attended  divine  service  in 
the  Royal  Chapel,"  and  then  raise  your 
eyes  through  the  dark,  smoky  atmos- 
phere of  the  yourt  to  the  gaunt,  fur- 
clad  form  of  poor  Cheekhin,  hanging  a 
wreath  of  dried  grass  around  the  neck 
of  a  dead  dog,  sacrificed  to  the  Spirit 
of  Evil.  Does  not  the  comparison 
startle  you  with  ^^  thoughts  which  lie 
too  deep  for  words  ? "  It  is  this,  in  part, 
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'which  gives  to  a  newspaper  in  a  distant 
nncivilized  land  such  a  strange,  absorb- 
ing interest.  The  circumstances  which 
it  chronicles  and  the  very  atmosphere 
of  busy,  active,  money-getting  life 
which  seems  to  still  hang  round  its 
pages,  are  so  utterly  out  of  harmony 
with  one^s  surroundings,  and  so  incom- 
patible with  the  wild,  lonely  isolation 
of  barbarism,  that  they  seem  like  the 
records  of  another  world  and  of  a 
strange  people. 

After  reading  the  Ne%D»  even  to  the 
last  advertisement,  and  doing  ample 
justice  to  the  feast  of  "  Cheekhin,"  the 
modem  Lucullus,  we  bade  all  the  old 
women  *'Ta-hum,"  and  achieved  the 
ascent  of  the  chimney.  If  the  tears 
which  were  rolling  down  Ford^s  cheeks 
could  be  taken  as  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, his  parting  with  those  old  women 
must  have  been  a  heart-rending  one. 
He  claimed  that  they  were  the  effect 
of  smoke  I 

The  brilliant  mirage  of  the  morning 
was  the  herald  of  a  storm,  whose  near 
approach  became  sufficiently  evident  as 
we  emerged  into  the  open  air.  A  heavy 
black  cloud  hung  low  over  the  Gulf, 
and  the  snow,  impelled  by  the  freshen- 
ing gusts  of  wind,  drifted  in  long  misty 
lines  across  the  steppe.  Anxious  to 
reach  our  destination  before  night-faU, 
and  not  anticipating  any  difficulty  in 
doing  so,  I  gave  the  order  for  a  start, 
regardless  of  the  half-muttered  remon- 
strances of  the  Koraks,  who  were  in- 
clined to  protest  against  setting  out  in 
a  north-cast  "  pourga."  The  "  pourga  " 
is,  so  far  as  I  know,  a  distinctively 
Siberian  storm,  and  is  one  of  the  great- 
er obstacles  to  winter-travel  over  the 
vast  wastes  of  snow,  called  "  tundras," 
which  compose  the  greater  part  of  that 
desolate,  deserted  land.  Like  the 
** Norther"  of  southern  latitudes,  it 
comes  on  frequently  almost  without 
warning,  and  is,  of  course,  of  all  degrees 
of  severity  and  fury,  continuing  some- 
times unabated  for  more  than  a  week. 
It  is  not  necessarily  attended  with 
clouds,  or  with  a  fall  of  snow  from 
above,  but  is  especially  distinguished 
by    the    immense  quantities  of   snow 


which  the  wind  tears  up  from  the 
boundless  steppes  and  carries  in  dense, 
suffocating  clouds  through  the  air, 
sometimes  hiding  every  thing  from 
view  at  a  distance  of  ten  feet.  To  the 
unaccustomed  eye  it  would  seem  almost 
impossible  that  a  human  being  should 
survive  one  of  the  worst  of  these  storms, 
when  the  atmosphere  is  literally  packed 
with  the  driving  particles  of  snow,  and 
when  five  seconds'  exposure  of  the  face 
will  plaster  up  eyes  and  nostrils  so  that 
one  can  neither  see  nor  breathe,  while 
the  roaring  wind  makes  it  nearly  im- 
possible to  stand  on  one's  feet.  Travel 
is  of  course  out  of  the  question,  and  the 
unfortunate  individual  who  is  over- 
taken by  one  of  these  storms  on  a  steppe 
has  only  to  cower  behind  his  sledge  in 
his  heaviest  furs,  without  shelter  and 
without  fire,  and  wait  perhaps  many 
long,  dreary  days  and  m'ghts  for  the 
wind  to  subside.  If  before  that  time 
his  dog,  food,  and  provisions  fail,  God 
help  him  I  for  his  own  efforts  will  avail 
him  little :  the  pitiless  wind  drowns  his 
cries,  and,  exhausted  with  cold  and 
fatigue,  he  sinks  benumbed  into  the 
snow,  which  covers  him  with  a  white 
shroud  and  marks  by  a  little  mound 
the  place  of  his  last  rest. 

We  had  proceeded  only  about  ten 
versts  from  KuiJ,  when  darkness  and 
the  tempest  came  on  together.  The 
black  cloud  which  had  brooded  for  an 
hour  over  the  Gulf,  extended  rapidly 
westward,  and  smothered  in  a  dark 
mantle  of  vapor  the  last  gleams  of  the 
Arctic  twilight :  the  wind,  shrieking  out 
the  wild  cries  which  it  had  learned 
from  the  Northern  bergs  and  ice-fields, 
descended  upon  the  steppe  in  whirling 
pillars  of  snow  which  stalked,  like  misty 
phantoms,  through  the  darkness  before 
the  denser  body  of  the  coming  stonn. 
There  was  only  time  to  shout  out  an 
order  to  keep  together  before  the  gale 
burst  upon  us,  and  all  sounds  were  lost 
in  the  roaring  of  the  wind  and  the  suffo- 
cating clouds  of  snow.  The  very  dogs 
which  drew  our  sledges  were  out  of 
sight,  and  upon  stopping  a  moment 
afterward  to  be  sure  that  we  were  all 
together,  only  four  sledges  out  of  thir- 
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teen  made  their  appeanmoe.   Five  min- 
utes— ten — elapsed,  and  there  were  still 
no  signs  of  our  missing  comrades.    We 
shouted,  fired  pistols,  and  sent  men  out 
into  the  driving  tempest  on  each  side 
as  far  as  they  dared  go,  but  we  might 
as  well  have  attempted  in  the  "  Cave 
of  the  Winds"  to  drown,  by  a  shout, 
the  thunderings  of  Niagara  as  to  make 
our  feeble  voices  heard  above  the  deep 
diapason  of  the  winds.    Han*s  efforts 
and  even  man's  existence  seemed  to  sink 
into  insignificance  before  the  majesty 
of   aroused    Nature.     Shrinking   with 
averted  and  covered  faces  behind  our 
sledges,  striving  with  gasping  breath  to 
get  one  inhalation  of  air  unmixed  vrith 
snow,  we  waited,  in  the  almost  vain 
hope  that  the  missing  sledges  would 
come  up.     Suddenly  a  half-smothered 
and  despairing  cry  came    out  of  the 
darkness  by  our  side,  and  as  we  shouted 
in  reply,  the  dark,  indistinct  outlines 
of  three  more  sledges  passed  before  us. 
This  increased  our  number  to  seven, 
and  as  it  seemed  useless  to  wait  longer 
for  the  others,  who  were  evidently  lost, 
we  reluctantly  moved  on,  lashing  our 
sledges  together  with  thongs  of  seal- 
skin to   prevent  a  second  separation. 
Owing  to  the  darkness  our  pocket  com- 
paaaes  were  useless,  but  even  could  we 
Ittve  determined  our  true  course,  the 
knowledge  would  have  availed  us  little, 
^ce  the  wind  made  it  impossible  to 
^vd  in  any  direction  except  before  it. 
About  five  hours  after  dark  we  passed 
*^ttering  clumps  of  bushes,  which  in- 
^^c^ted  our  approach  to  a  river,  and 
^Tk  the  darkness  ahead  seemed  to  grow 
thiolser  and  denser,  and  a  belt  of  timber 
loou^^  mp  through  the  drifting  snow 
only  g  fe^  yards  distant.    It  was  this 
*^*   "^v-hich  we  were  in  search.    No  one 
^^'^'  where  we  were,  geographically, 
™^  it  mattered  little,  now  that  we  had 
faan^  trees  to  break  the  force  of  the 
deac^ly^  chilling  wind,  and  to  afibrd  a 
ifc^ite  to  the  choked  lungs  from  the 
driYing  atmosphere  of  snow.    Selecting 
»  spot  sheltered  by  the  trees  and  a  high 
b*"^,  we  dug  a  deep  cellar  in  the  snow, 
**  ^warming  "  our  benumbed  limbs  by  the 
violent  exercise,  spread  alder  branches 


and  twigs  of  the  trailing  pine  over  the 
bottom,  built  a  fire  in  the  leeward  cor- 
ner, and  "went  into  camp.**  As  the 
ruddy  blaze  flashed  fitfully  over  the 
snow-encrusted  faces  which  crowded 
about  the  camp-fire,  we  looked  eagerly 
around  to  see  how  many  were  missing. 
Bowsher  Yount,  Newton  O'Brien,  and 
Heck  were  gone,  and  a  sober  expression 
fell  for  a  moment  upon  every  face  as  wc 
thought  of  our  absent  comrades  out  0£ 
the  barren  steppe,  fighting  for  life  in 
the  darkness  against  cold,  furious  wind 
and  blinding  snow. 

As  soon  as  we  had  warmed  our  stifi^ 
numb  fingers  into  an  aching  protest 
against  resuscitation,  we  entered  upon 
preparations  for  the  evening  meal. 
Lewis  unpacked  the  tea-kettles  from 
the  nearest  sledge,  Savenski  was  de- 
spatched in  search  of  ice  for  water, 
whije  Tom,  with  adroit  diplomacy, 
made  the  pretence  of  getting  out  the 
bread-bag  a  cover  for  the  gratification 
of  his  own  private  appetite.  The  wind 
still  moaned  desolately  through  the  tree- 
tops,  and  the  snow  sifted  down  in  fine 
particles  over  the  dark  fur-clad  forms 
grouped  around  the  fire ;  but  under  the 
softening  infiuences  of  the  fire-light  and 
of  an  unlimited  quantity  of  tea,  which 
was  speedily  forthcoming,  the  sober  fa- 
ces gradually  relaxed  into  more  cheer- 
ful expressions,  and  the  buoyant  spirits 
of  health  reasserted  themselves  in  a 
series  of  lively  sallies,  quaint  remarks, 
and  hearty  laughter,  which  drowned 
even  the  melancholy  complaining  of  the 
wind-swept  trees.  "  You  talk  about 
the  hardships  of  an  explorer,"  mumbled 
Ford,  between  the  bites  of  a  cake  of 
hard  bread.  *'  I  suppose  you'll  be  call- 
ing this  a  hardship  next."  A*  mass  of 
snow,  which  at  this  moment  fell  from 
the  overhanging  branches  into  Ford^s 
neck,  seemed  rather  to  ruffle  the  com.- 
placency  with  which  he  was  disposed 
to  contemplate  our  adventure,  and  to 
give  some  color  to  the  adverse  opinion 
that  this  ieas  a  hardship;  but  with  a 
shivering  shrug  he  continued,  "If  we 
hadn't  any  thing  to  eat,  I  should  con- 
sider it  a  hardship ;  but  as  it  is,  it's 
only  an  experiencey    "  An'  d'yez  mind," 
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chimed  iu  Tom,  "fwhat  a  convanient 
thing  it  is  to  hayo  an  experience  o^  this 
kind,  so  when  ye  goes  back  to  Ameriky, 
if  ye  can't  raise  a  stake  ony  other  way, 
ye  can  publicate  a  book."  Tom's  bril- 
liant literary  and  financial  project  of 
"  raising  a  stake  "  by  "  publicating  "  a 
book  founded  on  his  experience,  brought 
out  a  general  laugh ;  and  I  was  glad  to 
see  that  the  storm,  instead  of  dampen- 
ing the  ardor  of  our  men,  only  furnished 
them  with  a  new  subject  for  lively  con- 
versation. 

As  the  night  was  by  this  time  far 
advanced,  we  smoked  a  supplementary 
pipe,  and  prepared  to  go  to  our  snowy 
beds.  I  do  not  mean  to  convey  the  idea 
that  the  preparation  was  at  all  elabo- 
rate. Each  individual  put  on  a  heavier 
fur  "kuchlanka,"  or  sleeping  shirt, 
crawled,  feet  first,  into  a  capacious 
reindeer-skin  bag,  pulled  it  up  together 
with  his  fur  hood  over  his  head,  and — 
slept. 

I  lay  for  a  long  time  awake,  listening 
to  the  deep  hoarse  bass  of  the  wind 
through  the  tree-tops,  and  thinking  of 
what  tlie  far-away  ones  at  home  would 
say  could  they  look  in  upon  our  lonely 
camp  through  the  drifting  snow,  which 
went  hissing  into  the  embers,  and  be 
told  that  the  little  motionless  heap 
in  one  comer,  already  half  buried  in 
a  white  sliroud,  was  their  son  and 
brother. 

I  awoke  some  time  in  the  night  half 
sufibcated,  and  in  a  profuse  perspira- 
tion ;  but  in  attempting  to  rise  up  on 
one  elbow,  brought  such  an  avalanche  of 
snow  down  into  my  neck  and  face,  that  I 
was  compelled  to  lie  still  and  perspire, 
as  the  lesser  of  the  two  evDs.  I  supposed, 
of  course*  that  I  was  covered  with  snow, 
which  would  account  for  the  unusual 
heat ;  but  I  did  not  think  that  I  was 
buried  so  deeply  as  I  found  myself  to  be 
in  the  morning,  when,  after  several  un- 
■ucceflBfol  attempts,  I  succeeded  in  dig- 
ging oat  Not  a  man,  nor  a  dog,  and 
hardly  a  dedge  was  to  be  seen,  and 
only  two  or  three  little  mounds  indi- 
IpL  oatod  the  positions  of  my  buried  com- 
xideflL  The  snow,  daring  the  night,  had 
NbiAed  into  our  cellar,  until  it  was  filled 

*  r 


up  nearly  to  the  surrounding  level.  The 
warmth  of  the  breath,  however,  from 
the  sleepers  had  kept  open  a  small 
breathing-hole  at  their  heads,  and  I 
presume  none  of  them  experienced  any 
discomfort  beyond  a  rather  unpleasant 
sensation  of  heat  I  gave  what  might 
be  considered  a  close  imitation  of  the 
scalp-halloo,  and  afler  three  or  four 
earthquake-like  heaves  of  the  snow, 
Lewis'  head  emerged  through  the  top 
of  a  drift,  his  face  assuming  a  curious 
expression  of  astonishment  as  ho  glanced 
around  and  saw  neither  men,  dogs,  nor 
sledges.  A  general  upheaval  of  the 
snow,  however,  soon  followed,  and  one 
by  one  the  buried  individuals  emeiged. 
Day  dawned  slowly  and  gloomily,  with 
but  little  prospect  of  an  abatement  of 
the  storm.  Believing  the  river  on  which 
we  were  camped  to  be  the  Paren,  we 
decided  to  ascend  it  in  search  of  an  old 
abandoned  Eorak  yourt  of  which  we 
had  heard,  an'd  which  would  probably 
be  the  rallying-point  of  our  lost  com- 
rades. Packing  the  sledges,  therefore, 
and  digging  out  our  buried  dogs,  we 
moved  slowly  up  the  river  among  the 
trees,  sending  forward  two  men  on  snow- 
shoes  to  break  a  road  for  our  heavy 
sleds.  The  depth  and  softness  of  the 
snow  soon  exhausted  both  dogs  and 
men,  and  about  noon  we  were  com- 
pelled again  to  camp  without  discover- 
ing any  traces  either  of  the  yourt  or  of 
the  missing  party.  We  began  to  feel 
no  little  anxiety  concerning  them,  as  we 
knew  that  they  had  no  provisions  at  all 
except  some  rancid  seal's  blubber,  which 
they  carried  for  dog-food,  and  in  such 
a  storm  the  prospect  for  their  finding  us 
or  reaching  a  settlement  was  at  best 
very  problematical. 

Seal's  blubber,  I  knew  from  experi- 
ence, would  sustain  life;  but  I  think 
even  that  determined  optimist,  Ford, 
would  call  it  a  decidedly  unpleasmt 
"  experience,"  if  not  a  hardship,  to  live 
upon  such  a  greasy  raw  diet  for  a  week 
or  ten  days.  From  our  noon-camp  we 
all  started  on  snow-shoes,  with  a  day's 
provisions,  intending  to  search  along 
the  river  for  tracks  of  the  missing 
sledges,  and  determining   to  leave  no 
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foot  of  gronnd  unexplored,  from  our  'dark  were  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  t 

camp  to  the  mountains  north  of  us,  in  low  earth-covered  yourt,  with  smoke  is- 

which  the  river  had   its  source.    The  suing  from  the  hole  in  the  top,  and  two 

almost  innumerable  "  protoks,"  or  chan-  sledges  standing  before  the  door.    Our 

nels,  however,  into  which  it  was  di-  newly-found  comrades    knew  nothing 

vided,  and  the  softness  of  the  snow,  in  concerning  the  four  sledges  which  were 

which  even  with  snow-shoes  wo  sank  still  missing.    They  had  seen  nothing 

to  the  knee,  made  it  an  extremely  fa-  of  them  since  the  storm  of  the  previous 

tiguing  labor ;  and  I  returned  at  nigh*t,  night,  when  the  whole  party  had  been 

tired  and  discouraged,  to  camp.    As  I  broken  up.    Early  on  the  next  morning 

came  in  sight,  however,  of  the  smoke  I  sent  two  sledges  down  the  river,  with 

from  the  camp-fire,  a  joyful  shoot  an-  instructions  to  look  for  traces  along  the 

nounced  a  discovery.    Fresh  traces  of  edge  of  the  steppe;  but  they  returned  un- 

sledges  had  been  found  only  about  three  successful,  and  it  was  not  until  late  the 

hundred  yards  from  the  island  on  which  following  evening  that  the  missing  men 

we  were,  but  on  another  protok,    Rous-  made  their  appearance,  in  an  exhaustecl, 

ing  up  our  tired  dogs,  we  resumed  the  half-starving  condition,  having  been  lost 

aearch  with  renewed  energy,  and  just  at  'in  the  storm  three  days  without  food. 


AT    SUNiSET. 


1 


All  day  the  Wind  was  busy  building  towers, 
Wherein  he  counted  with  his  love  to  dwell 

When  eve  should  come ;  all  through  the  long,  gold  hours. 
He  builded,  working  by  a  secret  spell. 

And  by  his  magic  art  rose  palaces. 

Towers  of  cloud,  and  many  a  minaret, 
Fretted  and  carved  most  curiously,  and  these 

In  the  blue  calmness  of  the  West  he  set. 

All  day  he  piled  the  pleasure-house  overhead, 
That  should  delight  his  love,  but  when  eve  came, 

And  it  stood  ready  for  her  dainty  tread, 
His  palace  burst  into  a  sudden  flame. 

No  gay  illumination  this,  alas, 

In  honor  of  the  coming  of  the  guest, — 
A  sudden  treachery  of  fire  it  was, 

And  wrapped  in  fatal  splendor  all  the  West. 

All  day  I  looked  into  my  heart  and  dreamed. 
And  built  a  palace  wherein  Hope  should  dwell ; 

Fair  as  herself  and  strong  enough,  it  seemed. 
Yet  held  strange  echoes  of  a  past  farewell. 

I  built  a  shrine  of  gold  and  amethyst, 

Wherein  I  thought  an  idol  might  be  set ; 
Only  the  music  that  I  sought,  I  missed ; 

A  strain  crept  in  of  some  far-off  regret. 

And  just  at  sunset,  when  Hope,  eager-eyed^ 
Leaned  from  her  turret,  beckoning  nic  nigher 

To  those  fair  places  where  I  should  abide— 
My  palace  shrivelled  in  a  passionate  fire. 

And  yet  I  know,  in  spite  of  the  day^s  ruth, 

We  cannot  be  disheartened,  Wind  nor  I. 
Truly  is  Hope  of  an  immortal  youth ; 

Happier  for  mortals  were  it,  could  she  die ! 
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JOHN  AND  BRIDGET  — A  TALK  ABOUT  NA]MES. 


Ovvofia  ahv  Xiyt  riivo  *  max  ovrofia  iroAAoju  ripmti* 
"  Tell  mc  DOW  that  name  of  thine ;  for  a  name  often  pie) 

(Thsocsit.  IdylL  xztU.  Ift) 
"  What's  in  a  name  T    Thai  which  we  call  a  roae, 
By  any  other  name  would  snioU  as  sweet" 


TttESB  words  have  been  so  often 
quoted,  that  it  would  be  quite  natural 
if  people,  out  of  respect  for  the  poet, 
should  be  indifferent — which  they  really 
are  not— in  reference  to  names.  The 
more  so,  as  the  same  idea  occurs  in 
Julius  Cassar,  where  Cassius  says: 
"Brutus  and  Caesar  .  .  .  write  them 
together,  yours  is  as  fair  a  name,"  etc. 

Is  there  really  nothing  in  a  name? 
It  is  in  one  place  the  passion  of  love, 
in  the  other  the  passion  of  hatred,  which 
says  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
one  name  or  another.  There  is  some- 
thing in  a  name;  and  it  seems  quite 
natural  if,  in  the  above-quoted  passage 
of  Theocritus,  the  shepherdess  asks  the 
shepherd,  who  offers  to  marry  her,  to 
tell  her  his  name.  Have  not  the  names 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet  something  charm- 
ing? Does  it  not  seem  as  if  all  the 
Hwcetness  of  the  piece,  as  if  all  the  soft- 
ness of  the  Italian  sky,  were  reflected 
anil  reOchoed  in  those  names?  Sup- 
pose*, for  an  instant,  the  two  names  to 
be  John  and  Bridget— it  is  a  prejudice, 
certainly;  but  would  those  names  have 
the  same  charm?  It  is  a  prejudice: 
Orctchon,  in  the  original  '*  Faust," 
awakens  all  our  interest,  although  it  is 
tho  same  in  German  as  Madge  or  Mag- 
gie in  English.  But  no!  Even  that 
name  seems  to  be  chosen  with  design. 
It  is  exactly  that  diminutive  form  (the 
diminutives  are  at  tho  same  time  what 
they  call  caritatives,  expressions  of 
foudneiNi)  of  an  unadorned  name,  which, 
like  a  miniature  photograph — or  rather 
phonograph^givcs  a  true  picture  of 
touching  simplicity  and  innocent  purity, 
ami  is  in  so  far  more  adapted  to  the 
charactor  it  represents  than  the  proud 
^'MaigMeth**  or  **  Marguerite "  in  tho 


translation.  We  venture  even  to  say, 
that  poets  do  not  take  at  random  .their 
names  of  fiction ;  although  few  may  be 
as  deliberate  as  Petrarch,  who  in  his 
sonnets  plays  so  much  upon  the  name 
of  Laura,  that  it  makes  the  impression 
that  he  loved  Laura's  name  more  than 
herself;  or  that  he  loved  her  only  on 
account  of  her  harmonious  name.  Few, 
too,  may  be  as  fantastical  as  Bojardo, 
who,  hunting  once  for  deer  and  at  the 
same  time  for  a  name  for  one  of  his 
heroes,  suddenly  turned  back  from  the 
hunting-ground,  and  ordered  all  the 
bells  to  be  rung  out  of  joy.  He  had 
not  shot  any  thing,  but  he  had  found, 
out  the  long-searched  name — Rodo^ 
monte. 

What  is  in  a  name  ?    But  is  not  then: 
catastrophe  of  the  whole  piece  depend 
ent  upon  two  names,  Montague  and  Ci^ 
pulct  ?  Without  those  two  names,  thei — 
would  be  no  drama  with  the  names  (^ 
Komeo  and  Juliet.    A  name  is  a   r^ 
membrance.    While  the  mere  name  czz 
Komeo  would,  in  the  mind  of  Jul]^= 
awaken  a  thousand  sweet  reminiscence- 
— in  the  same  way  as  one  tune  recallas 
whole  song — in  her  father^  heart  fci' 
mere  sound  of  Montague    would   c=^ 
forth  all  the  feeling  of  hatred  assert 
ated  with  that  family-name. 

"  That  which  we  call  a  rose,  by    a 
other  name  would  smell  as  sweet   "* 
we  cannot  help  it,  we  must  mar  &  "V 
that  poetical  flower  with  a  grammaC^i^ 
remark.     In  like  manner  as  we  con't« 
the  identity  of  different  names,  we    ^ 
bound  to  say  that  there  is  a  differcn 
between  the  name  of  the  rose  and  t/» 
of  Homco.    Romeo  is  a  proper  naw 
while    rose    is   an    appellative.     Ti^ 
persons,  John  and  Freddy,  for  instance 
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could  easily  cliange  names  with  each 
other,  their  names  being  proper  names, 
without  any  relation  to  their  quality ; 
but  we  could  not  make  a  rhinoceros 
and  a  butterfly  change  their  names. 
The  name  of  the  rhinoceros  could  not  be 
given  to  the  butterfly,  as  it  has  no  horn 
on  its  nose;  nor  could  any  of  the 
names  of  the  butterfly  be  applied  to  the 
rhinoceros,  as  every  one  of  them  ex- 
presses some  quality  belonging  to  the 
butterfly  and  not  to  the  rhinoceros. 
The  Greek  Psyche  (on  account  of  its 
symbolic  relation  to  the  soul),  the  Latin 
Papilio  (firom  the  folding,  like  a  tent), 
the  Spanish  Mariposa  (never  resting), 
the  Italian  Farfalla,  the  Swedish  farfall 
(a  reduplication,  to  imitate  its  always 
being  on  the  wing),  the  Anglo-Saxon 
fiffidde  (the  same  as  the  German  Falter, 
the  Dutch  Yyfevouter,  Arom  the  folding 
of  the  wings),  the  Dutch  Witje  (the 
little  white,  from  the  color  of  a  very 
common  species),  the  German  Schmet- 
terling  (fh)m  the  vibrating  motion)  and 
the  provincial  names  of  Fluchter  (flyer), 
Hedermaus  (Flitter-mouse,  in  high  Ger- 
xnan,  the  same  as  in  English,  the  name 
of  the  bat), — those  and  other  names 
ooald  not  be  given  to  the  rhinoceros, 
nor  the  name  of  butterfly,  as  the  rhino- 
ceros docs  not  fly  and  has  nothing  to  do 
Htli  butter;  nor  could  we  bestow  on 
to  rhinoceros  the  family-name  (if  we 
«^y  say  so)  of  the  butterfly,  viz.,  Lepi- 
H[kteron  (scale-winged),  as  it  has  no 
lass  at  all. 

Aji  appellative  noun  is  a  proper  noun 

■0  flax  as  it  expresses  some  pecu- 

t^tj.    To  confer  an  appellative  upon 

Ike  object,  we  must  know  something 

mt  its  quality.    When  it  is  said,  in 

147th  Psalm,  that  the  Lord  calls  all 

stars  by  names,  the  meaning  seems 

be,  that  He  knows  the  quality  of 

y  star,  how  and  what  it  is.    We,  of 

96,  ^ve  names  to  the  stars ;  but  as 

re  not  much  informed  about  them, 

ive  them  proper  names,  borrowed 

individuals.    It  is  only  in  a  few 

ional  cases  that  we  call  a  star 

appellative,  from  some  unessen- 

iribute.    So  the  Chaldeans,  the 

\,  and  the  Greeks   called  Mars 


the  red  one,  or  the  flcry  star,  Venus  th 
bright  one,  Saturn  the  Tardy.  When 
again,  Aldebaran  has  its  Arabian  name 
on  account  of  its  following  the  Pleiads, 
it  could  just  as  well  be  called  their 
Leader,  and  may-be  they — ^Aldebaran 
and  the  Pleiads — don't  know  any 
thing  about  each  other,  and  each  one 
goes  its  own  way.  It  is  out  of  tSoe  same 
idea  that  we  are  told,  in  the  Koran,  that 
Adam  knew  the  names  of  the  animals, 
but  the  angels  did  not.  As  man  has  at 
least  some  affinity  with  the  animals,  and 
could  therefore  form  an  idea  about 
their  quiddities  and  qualities,  ho  could 
give  them  the  right  names;  but  how 
should  an  angel  know  any  thing  about 
an  ox  or  an  elephant  ? 

A  proper  name  is  a  proper  noun  in 
so  far  as  it  belongs  only  to  one  individ- 
ual and  not  to  a  whole  species ;  it  is 
not  common,  but  is  owned  by  one  only. 
They  are  proper  names  in  more  senses 
than  one.  They  express  propriety.  A 
man  could  not  call  a  table  otherwise 
than  do  other  people,  but  he  could 
give  to  his  own  son  whatever  name  he 
pleased.  And  so  the  propensities,  pecu- 
liarities, and  oddities  of  persons  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  names  they  give  their 
children.  Some  one  would  heap  on  the 
head  of  his  son  the  names  of  all  the  re- 
publican heroes ;  another  would  consid- 
er all  proper  namaes  as  too  common  for 
his  ofispring,  and  would  look  out  for 
some  name  which  somebody  had  some 
thousand  years  ago,  and  nobody  since. 
A  passionate  phrenologist  in  England 
called  his  son  by  the  name  of  a  re- 
nowned German  phrenologist,  Spurz- 
heim,  a  name  which  certainly  had  great 
influence  upon  the  boy's  bump  of  vene- 
ration, but  which  the  bearer  himself 
could  hardly  pronounce. 

The  proper  name  takes  out  one  per- 
son from  the  species.  The  degree  of 
relationship  between  persons  is  marked 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  call  each 
other.  There  is  our  friend  John  Smith. 
First  we  called  him  Sir ;  getting  more 
acquainted,  we  called  him  Mr.  Smith,  a 
name  belonging  to  the  whole  family. 
And  now,  as  he  is  our  intimate  fHend, 
and  as  we  know  the  precious  qualities 
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of  his  indiyiduality,  we  call  him  John. 
We  have  therefore  three  degrees  of 
proximity:  positive,  Sir;  comparative, 
Mr.  Smith ;  superlative,  John.  It  is 
for  the  same  reason  that  a  child  is 
often  called  by  his  parents  with  another 
name  than  that  which  he  has  in  society, 
and  that  a  member  of  a  society  is  called 
by  a  nickname.  Assuming  the  privilege 
of  giving  a  private  name  to  a  person  is 
an  act  of  appropriation :  a  driver  or  a 
conductor  is  no  individuality  for  us; 
he  is  a  species;  we  therefore  call  him 
Driver.  In  one  of  the  novels  of  Al- 
phonse  Earr,  we  find  a  young  man  who 
is  compelled  by  circumstances  to  give 
lessons  in  music.  In  a  letter  to  his  sis- 
ters he  says  that  nothing  is  to  him  more 
humiliating  than  to  hear  people  say,  at 
his  entrance.  Here  comes  the  music- 
teacher,  instead  of  saying,  Here  comes 
Mr.  Such-a-one.  He  was  no  individu- 
ality, he  was  a  species. 

A  proper  name  is,  as  we  said  before, 
a  remembrance.  In  the  Bible  the  words 
"  name  "  and  "  memorial "  occur  as 
parallels  and  synonyms  to  each  other. 
A  name  it  a  memorial.  We  are  told 
that  Alexander  the  Great,  going  to  war, 
sent  word  to  the  Jews  to  erect  him  a 
monument,  which  he  hoped  to  find  on 
his  return  from  the  expedition.  He 
came  back  (we  suppose  from  India) 
some  years  afterwards,  but  there  was  no 
monument.  Angry  and  astonished,  he 
summoned  the  High-priest  to  come  be- 
fore him.  The  High-priest  came,  hav- 
ing children  in  his  suite.  The  king 
asked  him  ironically  if  he  had  forgotten 
his  order.  "Sire,"  the  High-priest 
said,  "  it  is  contrary  to  our  religion  to 
make  any  image  or  statue.  But,  look 
here  1 "  And  he  turned  round  to  the 
children,  and  asked  one  boy,  and  then 
another,  and  then  another:  "What  is 
your  name?"  "Alexander,"  answered 
each  boy,  one  more,  one  less  distinctly, 
according  to  his  age.  "  Sire,"  said  the 
High-priest,  "  you  see  we  have  fulfilled 
your  command,  by  calling  every  boy 
who  was  born  during  your  absence, 
with  your  name;  and  as  those  names 
will  go  down  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, those  living  monuments  will 


be  much  better  than  a  monument  of 
stone." 

The  High-priest  was  right  The 
great  Alexander  could  not  wish  a  better 
memorial  than  those  little  Alexanders, 
who  were  to  immortalize  him.  Alex- 
ander wept  on  the  grave  of  Achilles,  for 
not  having  a  Homer  to  transmit  his 
name  to  posterity.  But,  while  the 
name  of  Achilles  has  only  a  faint  exist- 
ence in  the  name  of  the  hero  of  finance, 
Achilles  Fould  of  Paris,  in  the  names  of 
some  renowned  horses,  of  some  obscure 
men,  and  of  a  humble  plant,  Achillea— 
the  name  of  Alexander  resounds  in 
thousands  of  namea.  Persons  crovmed 
and  not  crowned,  renovnied  and  not 
renowned,  are  his  namesakes  all  over  the 
world,  as  well  as  cities  of  that  name. 
Mutilated  as  the  name  appears  in  the 
Hungarian  Sandor,  in  the  Persian  Iskan- 
dcr,  in  the  Scottish  Saunders — the  same 
as  even  a  broken  mirror  reflects  the  sun, 
they  aU  reC'cho  the  name  of  the  great 
conqueror,  who  really  filled  the  world 
with  his  name. 

As  we  are  going  to  say  sometbiiig 
about  the  original  meaning  of  proper- 
names,  we  must  of  course,  first  of  alL.. 
mention  the   first   man,  Adam.     Bu*^ 
Adam,  in  the  original  text,  is  not  ^m 
proper  noun,  but  an  appellative,  som^^ 
times  even  with  the  article.    The  firect 
man  is  called  man  and  the  man.    Onlj 
in  the  old  translation,  and  in  the  book 
of  Tobias,  Adam  is  treated  as  a  proper 
noun.    Among  the  later  namesakes  of 
Adam  we  should  hardly  find  a  renoivned 
name  except  the  secretary  of  Voltair^ 
who  is  celebrated  in  consequence  of  the 
pun  of  his  master :  "  Gentlemen,  I  intio- 
duce  to  you  Mr.  Adam ;   but,  mind,  b0 
is  not  the  first  of  all  men."    Adams  ind 
Macadam  are  surnames.    To  the  naiB0 
of  Mac-Adam  we  all  could  lay  a  dtsa^ 
as  it  means  nothing  else  but  Son  <^ 
Man. 

One  would  think  that  at  least  eray 
one  of  Adam's  descendants  had  a  proptf 
name  of  his  own,  but  it  seems  not 
Herodotus  and  Pliny  tell  us  about* 
people  in  AfHca  who  had  the  collective 
name  of  Astantes,  but  no  single  pn^ 
names.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  id 
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ea  of  Victor  Hugo,  that  in  his 
es  "  one  of  the  dramatis  per- 

0  name ;  he  has  only  a  nick- 
laque-sous."  That  no-name 
sea  the  "whole  man. 

9tum  to  what  we  said  in  the 
bout  John  and  Bridget.  As 
ly  do  not  mean  to  offend  our 
m  Smith,  nor  our  faithful 
e  must  give  an  explanation, 
good  a  prefix  as  Romeo,  and 
[  better;  but  it  is  no  name, 
day  we  posted  a  letter  to  our 
It,  John  Smith,  in  New  York." 
ot  receive  it.  He  has  too 
esakes.  John,  of  course,  is  a 
ne,  but  it  is  too  common.  It 
ion  proper  name.  It  is  even 
»)mmon  name,  as  the  name  of 
In  Germany,  "  Johann  "  is 
they  call  any  servant  with, 
Holland,  "  Jan  I  "  is  equal  to 
"  John,  Jean,  and  Hans  are, 
sed  in  rather  a  contemptible 

ow  so  ? "  our  friend  John 
lid  ask  ufl.  Well,  it  is  nearly 
hing  as  with  Alexander.  The 
ision  and  circulation  of  this 
9  fh>m  the  name  of  John  the 
ks  we  find  the  whole  name  in 

1  Jean-Baptistc,  corrupted  in 
n  Schambattist,  and  the  latter 
e  Italian  Battista.  The  ori- 
^  of  the  Baptist  was  not  John, 
lebrew  (and  Aramaic)  word 

As  all  those  words  have  in 
lal  a  very  large  and  compre- 
Qse,  and  as  on  the  other  side 
;uents  of  the  composed  words 
3ted  in  rather  a  loose  way, 
could  be  rendered  Favored- 
d — Graciously  donated  by  the 
en  by  the  Lord,  God  was 
,  God's  Mercy.  Variations  of 
name  we  find  in  the  biblical 
mniel  (Channiel),  Hananiah, 
i,  Hananeel,  and  in  the  abbre- 
*ms  Hanan,  Hanun,  Hanani, 
in  the  N.  T.  Joanna).  The 
i  ehanan^  but  in  connection 
iyrian  god  Hadad,  we  find  in 
aU  name  Henadad ;  connect- 
be  Phoenician  gods  Baal  and 


Melkarth  in  Hannibal,  Handlkar ;  the 
name  of  Hannah  (which  could  also  be 
translated  Grace),  we  find  also  in  the 
Punic  name  of  Anna,  Dido's  sister. 

As  synonyms,  we  may  consider  the  bib- 
lical names  of  Zabdiel,  Zebadiah,  Na- 
thaniel, Jonathan,  Mattithiah  (Matta- 
thiah),  Mattaniah,  and  Nethaniah,  and 
in  the  abbreviated  forms  Nathan  and 
Mattan — ^which  all  mean,  Given  by 
God,  Gift  of  God,  etc  The  same  idea, 
but  in  connection  with  the  names  of 
heathen  gods,  is  expressed  in  the  Per- 
sian name  Mithridates  (Given  by  Mithra 
— occurring  also  in  the  book  of  Ezra), 
in  the  Greek  names  Isidor  (Gift  of  Isis), 
Artemidorus,  Diodorus,  Theodorus,  and 
Dorothea. 

So  we  find  throughout  antiquity  a 
religious  sentiment  expressed  in  most 
of  the  proper  names.  Parallel  to  the 
Hebrew  names  of  Obadiah,  Abdeel, 
Abdiel  (Servant  of  God),  we  find  a 
Tyrian  king,  Abdalonjmus  (Servant  of 
the  Gods),  and  the  Greek  name  Hermo- 
dulos,  Servant  of  Mercury.  The  Arabian 
names  are  nearer  to  the  Hebrew,  both 
in  form  and  sense.  So  are  the  Moham- 
medan names  Abdaliah,  Abdorrahman, 
Abdelkader,  Abdulmedjid,  Abdulaziz, 
meaning  Servant  of  God,  of  the  Mer- 
ful,  of  the  Mighty,  of  the  Glorious, 
of  the  Powerful — which  are  some  of 
the  ninety-nine  attributive  names  of 
God. 

The  Arabians  who  lived  before  Mo- 
hammed had  such  names  as :  Servant 
of  the  Sun,  Servant  of  Allath  (a  goddess 
among  the  heathen  Arabians).  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  later  Mohamme- 
dans, in  copying  the  old  poems  where 
those  names  occur,  sometimes  changed 
them.  Instead  of  Abdallath  (Servant 
of  Allath),  they  would  write  down  the 
nearly  like-sounding  name  of  Abdal- 
iah. One  constituent  of  the  names 
Obadiah,  Abdaliah,  and  Abdallath,  we 
find,  again,  in  the  Babylonian  name 
Abed-nego.  Nebuchadnezzar  had  that 
name  given  to  Azariah,  for  the  same 
reason  that  he  changed  the  name  of 
Daniel  to  that  of  Belteshazzar.  It  was 
done  in  order  to  nationalize— or  rather 
to  Babylonize — all  the  four  throughoat| 
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throngbout  Europe;  in  Germany  they 
were,  besides,  known  through  the  me- 
dium of  Gdthe's  "  Werthcr."  As  every 
one  read  this  book,  every  one  knew 
something  about  Ossian.  But  this 
fata  morgana  is  of  Celtic  origin.  It 
was  an  illusion,  and  Macphcrson  was — 
for  the  most  part—the  author.  An  oc- 
currence like  that  is  injurious  to  a 
whole  literature,  whose  w^orst  enemy  is 
the  once-awakened  suspicion. 

There  is  no  lack  of  explanation  for 
the  Celtic  names  and  nouns.    There  is 
only  too  much  of  it.    One  would  derive 
from  the  Celtic  the  names  of  all  rivers 
and  mountains  in  the  world.    Another, 
despairing  to  find  the  root  of  a  French 
or  German  word,  says  it  is  of  Celtic 
origin.    Another  tries,  in  an  old-fash- 
ioned way,  to  combine  the  remains  of 
Celtic  mythology  with  biblical  names 
— rather  hard  work.     There  is  room 
for  the  wildest  hypotheses.    It  is  as  if 
the  old  heroes,  in  order  to  punish  the 
disturber  of  their   peaceful    rest,  ap- 
f>eaied  to  him  as  so  many  Ignes  Fatui, 
^ezing  him  in  turn. 

The  Celtic  names  have,  besides,  more 

imn    any   other,    been    softened    and 

liqvted  to  different  tongues.     Cordelia 

•like  her  father^s  name,  Lear— is  of 

)ltic  origin,  but  their  names  were  Llyr 

d  Creirdyddlyd.    We  love  Cordelia, 

t  we  love  still  more  Creirdyddlyd; 

i  out  of  love  for  Creirdyddlyd  one 

»iild  feel  inclined  to  love  the  whole 

tic  race,  at  least  the  fair  portion  of 

It  is  exactly  the  wild,  mysterious 

id  which  gives  a  charm  to  all  those 

es.    And  lovely  and  beautiftil  they 

This  could  be  proved  by  the  story 

llhwoh,  son  of  Kilydd,  prince  of 

Idon,  who  hearing  one  day  pro- 

«d  the  name  of  Olwcn,  daughter 

paddaden  Penkawr,  fell  in  love 

\er — although  he  had  never  seen 

id  went  out,  in  order  first  to 

•,  and  then  to  marry  her,  if  pos- 

\nm»^en  vontf    The  old  names 

But  who  knows  ?    The  Ger- 

id  of  Ksiser  Barbarossa  (which 

a  similar  way  in  Irish  tales), 

9pa  under  the  Eyff  huuscr,  but 
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who  will  certainly  awake  some  day- 
is  not  throughout  mythical.  Did  wi 
not  see  the  giant  Finn  rise  from  hip 
gigantic  tomb  Cillfin,  and  around  him 
the  equally  gigantic  and  valiant  Feens, 
otherwise  called  Fenians?  It  sounds 
like  a  strange  prophecy  when  it  says  in 
the  old  song, 

"  Alas  I  thoagh  Patrick  from  Bomo  saitb, 
That  the  Fenians  surcJy  lire  not, 
I  deem  not  that  his  speech  is  true, 
And  my  delight  is  not  In  the  moaning  of  his 
Psalms." 

Brigitta  is  one  of  the  few  Celtic  names 
which  are  to  be  found  in  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  especially  in  Germany, 
where  it  occurs  in  various  forms.  One 
of  those  recalls  the  name  of  Bertha,  and 
with  this  name  we  are  on  Teutonic 
ground,  which  is  at  the  same  time  less 
obscure  than  that  of  the  Celts.  The 
female  names — and  in  what  follows  we 
are  to  speak  only  about  female  names — 
of  the  Teutonic  nations  and  the  names 
of  the  various  goddesses  are  intimately 
connected  and  illustrate  each  other. 
Berta,  Berchta,  the  Bright  (it  is  from 
the  same  root  as  the  English  ^^  bright  -^ 
is  a  mythological  being,  whose  name, 
besides,  is  retained  in  the  name  of  a 
city,  Berchtesgaden,  and  in  that  of  a  day 
and  of  a  certain  cake.*  The  two  last- 
mentioned  have  been  blended  with  Chris- 
tian festivals  and  ceremonies,  as  has 
been  done  with  Easter  and  many  other 
days  and  customs.  As  we  find  the 
heathen  gods  undergoing  many  meta- 
morphoses and  changing  names  and 
qualities  with  each  other,  so  is  Berta  or 
Berahta  another  form  of  the  goddess 
Freya ;  and  again  she  appears  in  later 
times  as  Hulda,  and  in  different  fairy- 
forms.  Tlie  idea  connected  with  this 
name  is  of  a  benignant  and  peaceful 
character,  as  we  tiud  the  same  expressed 
in  the  old  fbmale  names  of  Fridihilde, 
Friderada,  Fredegundc.  Tlie  old  Ger- 
man Frid  conveys  at  the  same  time  the 
notion  of  protection ;  so  is  Fridhof— 
now  church-yard— the  ancient  word  for 
asylum.  But  the  prevailing  idea  is  that 
of  peace,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
beautiful  Anglo-Saxon  denomination  of 

*  A  relic  of  a  heathen  socrifldal  rite^ 
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women,  "  Fridowebban,''  t.  «.,  peace- 
weaving.  But  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Teutonic  female  names  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  resound — like  the  names 
of  the  men — v^ith  war  and  strife  and 
battle.  If  we  rally  around  us  those 
names,  which  for  the  most  part  are  dis- 
persed in  old  and  forgotten  books,  we 
are  transplanted — as  by  the  magical 
mantle  of  Faust— into  quite  another 
world  and  long-gone  times.  We  are 
in  one  of  the  vast  oak  forests ;  we  hear 
the  voice  of  Wuotan  and  Thor  iiistling 
through  the  leaves  and  thundering 
through  the  storm.  We  see  those  gigan- 
tic men,  always  at  war  with  men  as 
well  as  with  the  bear,  the  boar,  and  the 
wolf,  whose  skins — as  so  many  spolia 
opima — cover  their  mighty  shoulders. 
Some  of  the  names  point  even  to  a  still 
higher  antiquity.  And  the  female 
names  bear  the  same  stamp.  We  find 
the  names  Iladuwic  (later  Hedwig),  a 
compound  of  two  synonyms  for  war; 
tiie  victory  we  find  in  Sigilint,  the 
Burning  or  Shining  (Anglo-Sax.  Beor- 
rtaUj  whence  "  brown  ") ;  armor  we  find 
in  Brunhilde,  the  boldness  (Old  Ger- 
man, iMiIt)  in  Baldhilde,  the  army  (herij 
Anglo-Sax.  here^  still  existing  in  Herald) 
in  Ilcrilint ;  the  word  expressing  might 
and  dominion,  " rich,  reich''^  (Anglo-Sax. 
rie,  £ng.  rich,  the  meaning  of  wealthy 
is  secondary),  which  we  find  in  so  many 
names,  is  again  in  the  female  name  of 
Richlint,  Hichilt. 

It  is  a  mysterious  awe  which  hallows 
the  Teutonic  women  and  their  names. 
The  wives  of  the  warriors  not  only  ac- 
companied them  into  the  battle,  encour- 
aging the  fighting  and  greeting  the 
victorious,  but  the  women  understood 
the  mystery  of  the  Runes,  and,  as  Julius 
Csesar  tells  us,  they  were  consulted  as 
to  whether  a  battle  was  to  be  fought  or 
not ;  they  were  tlie  wizards,  the  "  wise- 
acres "  in  the  old  honorary  sense  of  the 
wonl.  Tacitus  tells  us  that  the  German 
women — ^like  the  virgin  Veleda— were 
considered  as  messengers  of  the  gods, 
and  sometimes  even  as  goddesses  them- 
selves. And  80  we  find  the  women 
deified  as  Walkyres,  who,  sent  out  by 
Wuotan  (Odin),  hovered  over  the  battle- 


field, kissed  those  who  were  slain  in 
battle,  and  brought  them  to  Walhalla. 
The  remembrance  of  that  we  have  in 
the  names  where  Run  and  Wal  occur, 
as  Gudnm,  Runhilt,  Walantrad.  The 
name  Regina  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Latin  word ;  it  signifies  the  advis- 
ing—as also  Regintrat.  The  names  of 
Irmina,  Irmcngard,  recall  the  Grerman 
god  of  war. 

Li   connection  with    the    above  we 
notice    another   peculiarity.    We   find 
throughout  all  nations  names  of  ani- 
mals given  to  men.    As  nearly  eveiy 
animal  of  the  higher  order  represents 
some  predominating  quality,  calling  a 
man  by  the  name  of  one  of  them  ex- 
prcHsos    un    opinion    concerning    him. 
Especially  the  proud  birds  and  beasts 
of  prey  had,  since  immemorial  times,  the 
honor  of  serving  as  names,  epithets,  and 
glorifying  emblems.     Only  the  name  of 
our  faithful  dog— we  suppose  in  conse- 
quence of  its  extreme  submissiveness— 
is  used  to  express  the  deepest  humility— 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Ceylonese.  who, 
being  asked  by  the    king  how  miny 
children    he    had,  answered:     "Tonr 
majesty's  dog  has  three  young  ones"— 
or  to  insult  a  person.     Homer  gives  ns 
a  picture  of  the  goddesses  quarrelling 
and    giving    each  other   the  tpitketfin 
ornans  of  Dog.    But  it  is  refhishing  to 
see  that  men  are  not  always  uugnteAd) 
,  and  that  the  dog  too  has  his  fHend& 
In  the  northern  languages  occnretbe 
female  name  Ilyndla  (female  honnd). 
Among  the  Persians  the  dog  stood  in 
high    venenition.    Herodotus   tells  w 
that  the  name  of  Cyrus*  foster-motb* 
meant  "  dog,"  and  Xenophon  mentions 
another  Persian  lady  with  this  wane. 
Especially  among  the  Celtic  nationi  one 
finds  expressed  in  tales  and  poentf— 
sometimes    very    touchingly — a  fftt^ 
love  for  the  animals ;   and  so  we  tod 
not  only  single  dogs  with  their  proper 
names,  but  nearly  the  same  woid  9» 
Cyno,  by  which  word  Herodotiu  ren- 
ders the  Persian  name.    Wo  find  the 
meaning  "dog,"  in    the    names  com* 
posed  with  Con,  as  Conghal  and  seroil 
others.    Also  Can  delU  Scala,  Lord  of 
Verona,  is  interpreted  by  Bante  as  Dog^ 
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but,  as  it  seems,  only  in  an  allegoric 
way. 

Even  the  donkey  has  his  friends.  A 
very  learned  man,  the  renowned  Gess- 
ner,  has  written  a  little  essay  (CoroUa- 
rium  de  Antiqua  Honestate  Asinorum)  in 
order  to  do  honor  to  donkeys.  He  tells 
us  that  the  Kalif  Merwau  II.  had  the 
epithet,  "  the  Donkey  of  Mesopotamia." 
Kow,  in  the  East  the  donkey  is  not  a 
donkey,  but  rather  a  lively  and  beauti- 
ful animal.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder 
that,  in  the  Bible,  we  meet  with  Hamor 
(ass)  as  a  man^s  name,  and  Issachar  is 
compared  to  an  ass.  Hamor  is  a  Hivite ; 
and  the  other  biblical  names  taken  from 
animals  also  belong  to  Gentile  nations, 
as  2^achascli  (snake),  Zccb  (wolf),  Oreb 
(raven),  Arioch  (great  lion,  or  resem- 
bling the  lion),  Arisai  (about  the  same). 
The  only  indigenous  name  of  this  sort 
seems  to  be  that  of  Othnicl,  which,  like 
the  Arabian  and  Persian  epithets  Asa- 
dallah  and  Schiri-Ghoda,  signifies  God^s 
lion. 

The  same  custom  has  prevailed  since 
among  many  nations.  Among  the  Ger- 
mans we  find  especially  the  wolf  and 
the  raven  in  many  names,  as  those  ani- 
mals were  considered  as  holy.  Two 
wolves,  Preki  and  Geri,  are  Odin's 
dogs,  and  two  ravens,  Huginn  and 
Xmdnn  (Thinking  and  Remembering), 
are  on  his  shoulders,  telliug  him  every 
tiling  they  see  and  hear  —  and  their 
names  are  of  good  foreboding. 

Wild  animals  are  also  to  be  found 
in  the  names  of  women.  We  find  the 
wolf  in  Wulfhilda  (wolf-strife),  the 
taven  in  Berht-rama  (bright  raven),  the 
bear  in  Ellenbirin  (strong  bear),  the 
boar  in  Ebba,  which  is  the  female  form 
of  £bbo,  the  abbreviation  of  Eberhard 
(composed  of  Eber,  boar,  and  hard, 
haidy).  The  serpent,  which  we  see 
Winding  through  the  whole  of  antiquity 
V  a  symbolic  animal,  is  to  be  found  in 
female  names — and  only  in  female 
names— composed  with  "  Lint,"  as  Sig- 
lint,  Beginlint.  The  swan,  whose  name 
"-^Cyoms — appears  among  Greeks  and 
Bomans  as  a  masculine  proper  name — 
bin  the  Teutonic  mythology  connected 
with  female  beings,  and  consequently  a 


feminine  name,  as  in  Swanhvit  (Swan- 
white).  The  comparison  with  a  swan 
— the  bird  of  Venus — is  so  natural,  that 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  its  name  also 
as  epithet.  Edith,  surnamed  the  Swan- 
necked  (cognomento  JSieanes-hah,  says  the 
Latin  Chronicle),  who  found  the  corpse 
of  King  Harold  on  the  battle-field,  is 
known  to  every  one  who  has  read 
Thierry's  "  History  of  the  Norman  Cor- 
quest,"  or  Heine's  beautiful  poem,  '*  The 
Battle-field  of  Hastings." 

Another  beautiful  name  is  that  of 
Nauna— also  the  name  of  the  wife  of  the 
lovely  god  Baldur — which  is  said  to 
signify  Blossom.  This  name,  like  the 
mythological  name  of  Else  and  many 
other  names,  was  afterwards  blended 
with  a  Christian  name  of  Semitic  origin, 
that  of  Anna. 

The  same  signification,  but  more  dis- 
tinct, we  find  in  the  Greek  name  An- 
thusa,  the  Blossoming.  And  this  sug- 
gests to  us  another  peculiarity  of  femi- 
nine names  in  general.  Those  languages 
which  have  diflferent  genders  for  the 
dificrent  nouns,  give  generally  to  the 
feminines  a  softer  termination,  ending 
them  with  a  vowel.  In  the  same  way 
we  find  that  the  feminine  proper  names 
are  not  only  mild  and  gentle,  but  con- 
veying with  them  the  idea  of  some- 
thing pleasant  and  agreeable.  As  Ham- 
let's mother  says,  "  Sweets  to  the  sweet," 
so  the  names  of  flowers,  jewels,  and  love- 
ly things  are  given  to  the  **  female  in- 
fants." In  the  Code  of  the  Hindoos, 
the  law-book  of  Menu,  very  detailed 
loiles  are  laid  down,  to  be  observed  in 
the  choice  of  names  to  be  given,  or  even 
of  those  of  women  to  Ije  married,  on  the 
ground  that  he  who  marries  a  person 
marries  her  name  with  her.  It  is  said, 
for  instance,  "  The  names  of  women 
should  be  soft,  auspicious,  ending  in 
long  vowels,  captivating  the  fancy. 
Let  him  [the  Brahmin]  choose  a  girl 
wjio  has  an  agreeable  name,  who  walks 
gracefully  like  a  phenicopter,  or  like  a 
young  elephant."  But  even  among 
those  nations  where  there  is  no  law  of 
that  sort,  we  find  the  custom  general  of 
giving  to  girls  names  of  nice  things. 
As  those  names  are,  for  the  most  part. 
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^ell-sounding,  and  as  there  already  ex- 
ists such  a  large  stock  of  Janes  and 
Maggie?,  perhaps  we  may  be  allowed 
to  recommend  some  of  th^ni,  keeping 
the  others  in  store  till  further  demand. 
We  suggest,  then,  the  Slavonic  Kalina 
(Lovage),  Smiljaua  (Everlasting),  Pe- 
runika  (Iris),  Sokolitza  (female  hawk) ; 
the  German  Sumcrtocke  (Butterfly), 
Rosamunde  (rosy  mouth),  Sprinzle  (lit- 
tle hawk)  ;  the  Sanskrit  Padmavati  (re- 
sembling Lotus) ;  the  Greek  Abrotonon 
(southern-wood) ;  the  Spanish  Esme- 
ralda (Emerald),  Azucena  (from  the 
Arabic  form  of  Susanna,  Lily),  Estrella 
(the  same  word  as  the  Persian  Esther, 
Star)  ;  Zoraide  (diminutive  of  the  Ara- 
bic Zehra,  flower,  or  the  star  Venus) ; 
the  Turkish  Vard  (Rose),  the  Persian 
Lulu  (Pearl),  the  Arabian  Rihana  (Ba- 
sil). Not  less  euphonious  arc  the  bibli- 
cal feminine  names  of  Peninah  (Pearl, 
the  same  as  Margaret),  Bashemath  (Bal- 
sam), Tamar  (Palm-tree),  Keturah  (in- 
cense), Hadassah  (Myrtle),  Deborah 
(Bee,  the  same  as  Ime  in  Dutch  and 
3Ielissa  in  Greek),  Rachel  (Ewe),  Jael 
(Antelope),  Tabitha  (the  Aramaic  equiv- 
alent of  Dorcas,  Roe),  Iloglah  (Par- 
tridge). Very  gracious  are  the  names 
of  tlie  three  daughters  of  Job :  Jemima 
(Dove) ;  Keren-happuch  (which  could 
l>c  rendered  ^\'ith  the  Latin  Comu-fuci, 
horn  for  the  fucus  or  paint)  ;  Keziah, 
being  an  imported  word,  could  be  ren- 
dered by  the  same  sound,  Cassia. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  lovely  names  of 
the  two  lovely  women,  Ruth  (Benevo- 
lence, Friendship)  and  Naomi  (Sweet, 
Sweetness),  who  said :  **  Call  me  not 
Naomi,  call  me  ^larah" — Embittered, 
or  Bitterness).  The  last  name  could 
easily  bo  rendered  by  the  Latin  word 
Amara  ;  it  would  depend  upon  circum- 
stances whether  this  name  should  be  de- 
rived from  ffftmre  or  from  amarus. 

A  name  similar  to  that  of  Naomi  oc- 
curs in  the  name  of  the  sister  of  Tubal- 
cain,  Naamah. 

The«c  three  names  remind  us  of  an- 
other peculiarity  of  feminine  names, 
which  is  owing  to  their  more  quiet  and 
domestic  life.  Wc  find  abstract  nouns 
as  proper  names  of  women.    Like  the 


Engli8h*Gracc,  we  find  the  Greek  namee 
of  Charis,  Sophia  (wisdom),  Irene 
(peace),  Elpis  (hope);  the  Spanish 
names — which  seem  partly  to  be  taken 
from  holidays— of  Consuelo  (consola- 
tion), Mcrcedita  (diminutive  of  Merced, 
Mercy),  Encamacion  (incarnation),  Na- 
tividad  (Birth,  Christmas),  Dolores 
(pains).  The  German  Mina  seems  not 
to  be  an  abbreviation,  but  the  old 
German  word  Minne  (still  existing  in 
Dutch),  for  Love.  Of  the  same  charac- 
ter are  the  Russian  Wara,  Ijabow,  Na- 
deshda  (Faith,  Love,  Hope). 

The  above-quoted  saying  of  Kaomi, 
and  the  happy  application  which  Abi- 
gail, in  order  to  mitigate  the  wrath  of 
David,  made  out  of  the  coincidence  of 
her  husband^s  name,  Nabal,  signifying 
at  the  same  time  a  fool  or  wicked  man 
(if  she  had  read  the  Scptuagint,  she 
would    have  said,  in  allusion  to  his 
family-name,  that  he  was  a  cynic-man), 
and  many  other  instances,  show  us  the 
diflference  between  ancient  and  modem 
names.     In    olden   times   they    could 
know  and  did  understand  the  import  of 
names.    The  oldest  traces  of  etymology 
and  of  calembourgs,  or  puna,  we  find  in. 
reference  to  proper  names.    Our  namea 
are,  for  the  most  part,  foreign  and  tra* 
ditional;  it  may  therefore  often  hap^ 
pen  that  a  person  docs  not  know  th^ 
meaning  of  his  own  name.     But  inter- 
esting as  it  may  seem   to  know  tl&c^ 
original  meaning  of  names,  miiiiLliim-  ■  ■ 
it  is  better  not  to  know  it,  or  at  lc&^*^ 
not  to  tell  it.    The  honest  finder  of  sk'KZB 
etymology  is  sometimes  not  rewardc^S.^ 
but  punished.    This  was  the  case,  80hs.« 
two  himdrcd  years  ago,  with  the  Frci:s<^1i 
sacant  Menage.     He  had  declared  "tLXxo 
surname  Colbert  to  be  nothing  else  *l:»m3t 
the  Latin  collihertiu,  a  freedman.    C?o  Al- 
bert was  at  that  time  prime-minister   of 
France;  he  considered  this  ex  plana  t;i  on 
as  an  intended  satirical  pun  upon    J  sis 
name,  and  persecuted  Menage  in  cv»^7 
possible  way.    It  was  in  vain  that  3K^^ 
nage  declared  his   innocence — he  w<^" 
disgraced. 

Wliether  this  be  true,  or  only  ao  i  ^^i- 
vention  of  Colbert^s  enemies,  the  writ^^ 
of  this  essay,  being  aware  of  this  nnbap^' 
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py  effect  of  a  happy  etymology,  is  afraid 
that  some  such  thing  might  happen  to 
him,  too.  By  going  further  he  would 
perhaps  hurt  the  feelings  of  some  prime- 
minister,  and — ^who  knows  what  would 
happen?  He  would  therefore  —  al- 
though he  has  much  more  to  say  about 


John,  Bridget,  and  many  other  names- 
prefer  to  take  leave  of  his  friend  John, 
and  to  conclude  (not  tmah—vid^  Crabb) 
his  song  about  proper  names,  saying, 
with  Ariosto : 

"  Piaccittvi  udir  nell'  altro  canto  il  resto, 
Signoriy  che  tempo  e  omai  di  finir  qnesto.*' 


A  MORNING  AMONG  AUTOGRAPHS. 
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Mb.  Old's  collection  is  particularly 
rich  in  mementoes  of  the  great  civil 
war  of  England,  and  of  the  events  that 
led  to  it.    There  arc  in  it  specimens — 
not  of  the  mere  handwriting,  but  of 
the  correspondence,  of  Charles  L,  Prince 
Rupert,  Lord  Falkland,  Oliver  Crom- 
well, Selden,  Pym,  Sir  Harry  Vane  the 
younger.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  and  other 
leading  men  of  that  stirring  and  stormy 
period.    From  the  king  himself  there 
tPB  several,  each  set  off  by  a  rare  por- 
trait— in  one  instance,  a  curious  eques- 
trian one  by  Hollar,  with  a  battle-field 
▼iaible  under  the  horse's  legs ;  in  another, 
•Iso  by  Hollar,  what  seems  to  be  a  fac- 
■imile  of  the  statue  at  Charing  Cross ; 
in    another,  a  Vandyke    engraved    by 
I*loter  de    Jode;    in   another,   another 
"Vandyke  by  W.  Sharp ;  in  still  another, 
•  bead  by  Mytens  from  the  inimitable 
^"ttrin  of  Delph.    Here  is  one  that  lacks 
Jot  a  drcumstantial  interest.    It  is  a 
"Olograph  despatch  to  Prince  Rupert, 
^*ted  from  the  field  of  Edgehill,  and 
^*^tten  at  the  top  of  a  foolscap  sheet 
^^ch  is  much  stained  and  frayed.    The 
^t«icio  and  the  address  are  wanting. 
*^^is  it  runs : 

^^^^pheoy — ^I  hftTC  given  order  ns  you  have 
*^7i^»  80  that  I  d'out  not  but  all  the  foot  and 
?**^<^  will  bee  at  Eggehill  betjmcs  this  morn- 
^K»  where  yoa  will  also  iyndc 

Tear  loving  Onclo  and  fuithfuii  frcnd, 

CUABLES  R. 

-^  different  and  far  graver  interest 
^**chc8  to  my  next  citation  from  the 
j^***^  ■ourcc ;  nor  is  there  probably  ex- 
^"^^  any  single  letter  from  the  king, 


which  affords  to  the  student  of  history 
and  of  human  nature  so  deep  an  insight 
into  his  strangely  complicated  char- 
acter. Often  did  the  Puritans  accuse 
him  of  a  leaning  toward  Roman  Catho- 
licism, and  of  active  sympathy  with  its 
professors.  This  confidential  communi- 
cation would  seem  to  dispose  of  that 
charge;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  recognize  in  it  a  sus- 
picious readiness  to  temporize,  and  to 
adapt  his-  policy  to  circumstances.  At 
any  rate,  without  further  pause  upon 
its  merits  or  its  meaning,  it  is  repro- 
duced as  a  document  well  worth  atten- 
tive examination.  Nor  do  I  believe 
that  this  letter  from  Cliarles  I.  to  the 
Marquis  of  Ormond,  then  administering 
the  government  in  Ireland,  is  known  to 
one  reader  in  a  hundred,  since  it  has 
never  been  published  heretofore,  save 
in  Carte's  Memoirs  of  that  nobleman, 
a  work  not  in  many  hands.  That  it 
was  written  with  deliberation  is  evident 
from  the  neatness  and  plainness  of  the 
text,  all  by  the  king's  own  hanil.  The 
envelope  in  which  it  was  enclosed  is 
very  ragged  and  worn.  Two  small 
seals,  with  the  royal  arms  thereupon, 
yet  remain  unbroken,  though  the  silken 
fastening  has  disappeared.  The  con- 
tents are  as  follows ;  but,  before  giving 
them,  I  may  add  that,  subsequently  to 
the  acquisition  of  this  state-paper  (as 
it  may  well  be  called)  there  fell  into 
Mr.  Old's  possession  a  letter  from  Charles 
to  Prince  Rupert,  dated  July  26,  1645, 
in  which  he  says :  "I  am  sending  a 
new  despache   into    Irland  wherein  I 
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not  only  secke  to  hasten  tho  8U])plycs 
in  general!,  but  lykewis  in  particular  to 
incourage  the  Marquis  of  Ormond  liim- 
Bclfe  to  come  over."  Five  clays  later — 
another  proof,  perhaps,  of  the  care  with 
which  the  missive  was  concocted — the 
hard-driven  sovereign  thus  expressed 
himself :  • 

Cardif  31  July  1C15 
Ormond,  it  Lath  pleased  God,  by  many  suc- 
cessive misfortunes,  to  reduce  my  ufl'aircs  of 
late  from  a  very  prosi)crous  condition,  to  so 
low  an  cb,  as  to  be  a  perfect  tryel  of  all  men's 
integrities  to  me,  and  you  being  a  person  whom 
I  considered  as  most  cntyrly  and  generously 
resolved  to  stand  and  fall  with  your  King, 
I  doe  principally  rely  upon  you  for  your  uter- 
most  assistance  in  my  present  hazards.  I  have 
comauded  Digby  to  acquainteyou  at  largo  with 
all  particulars  of  my  condition,  what  I  have 
to  hope,  trust  too,  or  feare,  wherin  you  will 
fynde,  that  if  my  expectation  of  rclife  out  of 
Irland  be  not  in  some  good  measure,  and 
speedely,  answered,  I  am  lykely  to  be  reduced 
to  great  cxtremiiies.  I  hope  some  of  those 
expresses  I  sent  you,  since  my  misfortune  by 
the  Battaile  of  Xazcby,  ar  come  to  you,  and 
am  therfor  confident  that  you  ar  in  a  good  for- 
wardness for  the  sending  over  to  me  a  con- 
siderable supply  of  Men,  Artillery,  and  Amu- 
nition.  All  that  I  have  to  add  is,  that  the 
ncccssety  of  your  speedy  performing  them,  is 
made  much  more  pressing  by  new  disasters, 
so  that  I  absolutly  comand  you  (what  hazard 
soever  that  Kingdome  may  run  by  it)  person- 
ally to  bring  up  all  the  Forces,  of  what  sort 
soever  you  can  draw  from  thence,  and  leave 
the  Govcmement  there  (during  your  absence) 
in  the  fittest  bands  that  you  shall  judge  to  dis- 
charge it,  for  I  may  not  want  you  heerc  to 
comand  those  forces  which  will  be  brought 
from  thence,  and  such  as,  from  hence,  shall  be 
joyned  to  them.  IJut  you  must  not  undcr- 
stando  this,  as  a  permission  for  you  to  grant 
to  the  Irish  (in  case  they  will  not  otherwais 
have  a  Peace)  anything  more  in  matter  of  Reli- 
gion, than  what  I  have  alowed  you  allready, 
except  only,  in  some  convenient  Parishes, 
where  the  much  greater  number  ar  Papists, 
I  give  you  power  to  permilt  them  to  have  some 
places,  which  they  may  use  as  Chapells  for 
theire  Devotions,  if  there  be  no  other  impedi- 
ment for  obtaiiiinir  a  Peace,  but  I  will  rather 
chusc  to  Bufler  all  extremities,  than  ever  to 
abandon  my  Religion,  and  particularly  ether  to 
English  or  Irish  Rebels,  to  which  effect  I  hare 
comanded  Digby  to  wryt  to  their  Agents  that 
were  employed  hither,  giving  you  power  to 
cause  deliver,  or  snppresse  the  letter,  as  you 
Bhall  judge  best  for  my  services.  To  conclude, 
if  the  Irish  shall  so  unworthily  take  advantage 
of  my  wcake  condition,  sa  to  pre:<5C  me  to  that 


which  I  cannot  grant  with  a  safe  Conieience. 
and  withoute  it  to  reject  a  Peace,  I  comand  you, 
if  you  can,  to  procure  a  further  Cessation,  if 
not,  to  make  what  divisions  you  con  amoug 
them,  and  rather  leave  it  to  the  chance  of  Warr 
betweeue  them,  and  those  Forces  which  you 
have  not  power  to  draw  to  my  assistance,  theu 
to  give  my  consent  to  any  such  allowance  of  Po- 
pery, as  must  evidently  bring  destruction  lo 
that  Profession  which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I 
shall  ever  maintaine  through  all  extremities. 
I  know,  Ormond,  that  I  impose  a  very  hard 
Taske  upon  you,  but  if  God  prosper  me,  yoQ 
will  be  a  happy  and  glorious  subject ;  if  other* 
wais,  you  will  pcrishe,  nobly  and  generously, 
with  and  for  him  who  is 

Vour  constant  rcall  faitbfull  Frend, 

CUABLIS  B. 

In  marked  contrast  with   the  fore- 
going composition,  wherein  the  pathetic 
and  the  politic  are  so  obviously  mingled, 
is  the  ])lunt  and  unlabored  epistle  that 
follows.    Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
Oliver  Cromweirs  sincerity  at  certain 
epochs  of  his  career,  there  is  no  room 
to    suspect   this  familiar    but   earnest 
communication.    It  breathes  the  spirit 
of  the  writer^s  time,  and  is  essentially 
the    outspeaking  of   his    nature.    Mr. 
Carlyle  has  found  a  place  for  it  among 
his  gathered  Letters  and  Speeches  of 
the  Protector;   but,  in  his  pages,  the 
spelling  and  the  punctuation  have  beeik^ 
modernized  by  the  penman  who  copie(^ 
it,  or  by  the  printer  who  put  it  intd^ 
print,  and   this  ju.xtaposition  of  ol^c^ 
phraseology,  with  the  lettered  mode  (^  ff 
to-day,    detracts    somewhat    fVom  i'^s 
effect.    It  is  as  though  one  should  paivs.! 
old  Noll  in  a  chimney-pot  hat  and  's.a 
trowscrs.    I  reproduce  this  letter,  ther^«- 
fore,  textually  from  the  original,  all  t;"toe 
more  that  it  is  in  itself  remarkable.        I 
made  no  note  of  the  condition  of  t::^!^ 
manuscript  or  in  respect  to  the  penm**^ 
ship ;  but  lyre  are  the  words  writ    "*! 
Oliver's  own  hand,  omitting  only,  -^^' 
convenience  sake,  a  reference  in  the  i».  **'* 
gin  of  the  original  to  "  8  Peter,  L  -^» 
apparently    an    afterthought,    oppoc^"'^ 
the  passage  alluding  to  St.  Paul. 

Dick  Cromwell. 

I  take  yonrlettcres  kindtyo.    I  like  eip^^^ 
aions  when  they  come  plainlye  fkwn  the  be^^'^ 
and  arc  not  strayned  nor  affected.    I  am  f-^ 
swaded  it's  the  Ii0rd*s  morcye  to  place  ^^ 
where  you  arc.    I  wish  you  may  owm  ill,  ^ 
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full,  fuUfillinge  nil  relatious  to  the 
od.  Seeke  the  Lord  and  his  fuce 
;  lett  this  bcc  the  busiuessc  of  your 
>ngib,  und  lett  all  tbiiiges  bee  sub- 
d  in  order  to  this.  Vou  cannot 
;hold  the  face  of  God,  but  iu  Christ, 

God  in 
bor  toknowe  a  Christ,  wch  the 
lokes  to  bee  the  sum  of  all,  even  life 
iecause  the  true  knowledge  is  nott 
jpeculative,  but  inward,  transform- 
ode  to  itt,  its  unitiuge  to,  and  par- 
if  the  Divine  nature.  Its  such  a 
as  Paul  speakcs  ofl*,  Philip,  the  8d. 
Uow  little  of  this  knowledge  of 
ere  amongst  vs.  lily  weoke  prayers 
you.    Take  hecde  of  an    inactive 

.  Recreate  you  re  sclfe  w«h  S'  Walter 

historie,  it's  a  bodye  of  historie,  and 

uch  more  to  your  vnderstandiogo 

of  storie 
lents     A  .     Intend  to  vnder- 

atate  I  have  setled,  it's  your  con- 
)  knowe  itt  ull,  and  how  itt  stands, 
tofore  suffered  much  by  too  much 
tbers.  I  know  my  Brother  Major 
ull  to  you  in  ull  this.  You  will 
aps)  I  need  not  advisee  you  to  love 
the  Lord  teach  you  how  to  doe  itt, 
wilbee  done  ilfavorodly.  Though 
ee  iioe  instituted  sacrament,  yett 
TDdefiled  bedd  is,  und  love,  this 
3  resembles  Christ  und  his  Church. 

trulyc  love  your  Wife,  what  doth 
e  to  his  Church,  and  every  poorc 
n,  whoe  gave  himsclfe  for  itt,  and 
lend  mee  to  your  Wife,  tell  her  I 
e  her,  and  reioyce  iu  the  goodnesse 
to  her.  I  wish  her  every  way  fruit- 
ke  her  for  her  lovinge  letter.  I  have 
ny  love  to  my  Sister  and  Cozen 
etter  to  my  IJrotlier  Major.  I  would 
m  alter  his  aflaires  because  of  my 
arse  is  as  his,  my  present  thoughtes 
odge  such  a  sum  for  my  two  little 
in  his  hand  as  well  us  any  where. 

be  wantinge  to  accomodate  him 
;.  I  would  not  have  him  solicitous. 
)rd  blesseyou  every  way.    I  rest 

1650.  Your  lovinge  Ffather 

te.  0.  Cromwell. 

ad  after  the  time  when  Napo- 
laparte  became  First  Consul, 
bins  were  taken,  in  ull  depart- 
tbe  state  and  through  many 
X)  destroy  or  obliterate  every 
that  bore  the  great  man's 
lied  as  it  is  here  printed.  The 
loxious,  y>ecause  it  testified  to 
I  origin,  of  which  it  was  con- 


sidered desirable  to  leave  no  record. 
Mr.  Old,  however,  showed  mc  a  letter 
from  Napoleon  to  the  citizen  Berlier, 
dat€d  "  Antiber,  Prairial,  Pan  2,"  with 
the  extremely  rare  signature  Bwma- 
parte. 

Again,  the  flatterers  of  the  living 
Emperor  of  the  French  have  taken 
pains  to  set  aside  an  impression — possi- 
bly malicious — that  his  majesty's  grand- 
mother wooed  and  won  the  founder  of 
his  dynasty;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
mother  of  Hortense  made  more  marked 
advances  to  the  rising  General,  than  are 
usually  considered  becoming  on  the 
part  of  her  sex.  This,  I  say,  may  be 
all  scandal ;  nevertheless,  here  is  a  little 
billet-doux  from  the  fair  Josephine, 
that  has  never  been  in  print  hitherto, 
and  that  may  or  may  not  elucidate  that 
point.  It  is  dated  the  1st  Ventose,  and 
runs  thus  in  terms  reproachfully  tender : 

Vous  ne  venez  plus  roir  une  amie  qoi  yens 
aimc.  Vous  Tarez  tout  ii  fait  d6lai8s6o.  Vous 
avez  bien  tort,  car  die  vous  est  tendrement 
attuchce.  Yeoez  demain  sept  dejeuner  avcc 
moi,  j'ai  besoin  de  vous  voir,  et  de  causer  avec 
Tous  sur  Tos  interets. 

Bod  soir,  moo  ami,  je  vous  embrnsse. 
.    Vbutb  Bkauharnais. 
Au  General  Bonaparte. 

All  the  world  knows  the  story  of 
Mozart  and  the  mysterious  stranger; 
how  the  unknown  one  engaged  the 
composer  to  write  him  a  requiem,  pay- 
ing in  advance  the  whole  or  a  large 
portion  of  the  covenanted  price ;  how 
he  appeared  suddenly  at  intervals, 
urging  the  completion  of  the  work ; 
how  the  engagement  and  the  weird 
manner  in  which  it  was  followed  up 
preyed  upon  Mozart's  fragile  nerves  and 
sensitive  temperament;  how  he  came 
to  regard  this  requiem  as  his  own 
funeral  dirge ;  and  how  he  died,  under 
this  impression,  before  the  task  was 
finished.  The  last  letter  that  I  borrow 
from  one  of  Mr.  Old's  portfolios,  fur- 
nishes convincing  proof  that  there  is 
no  exaggeration  in  the  talc.  I  do  pot 
know  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  as  the 
superscription  and  envelope  are  want- 
ing. It  is  in  Italian,  beautifully  written 
in  a  fine  clear  hand.  Several  years  ago, 
Mr.  Old  allowed  a  fac-simile  of  it  to  be 
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made  for  the  opening  number  of  '^  The 
Autograph  Souvenir,'^  a  periodical 
started  in  London  for  the  purpose  of 
reproducing  the  most  valuable  and 
authentic  autographs  iu  private  collec- 
tions, but  not  carried  on  beyond  a  few 
numbers.  Translated  into  English, 
these  are  the  contents : 

Most  honored  Sir, 
I  would  fulluw  your  advice,  but  know  not 
how.  My  head  is  troubled,  and  I  can  scarcely 
compose ;  yet  I  cannot  rid  my  sight  of  the 
figure  of  this  unknown  person.  I  see  him  per- 
petually ;  he  requests,  solicits,  importunes  me 
for  the  work.  I  continue,  because  composing 
fatigues  me  less  than  rejwse.  Besides,  I  have 
no  longer  any  thing  to  fenr.  I  know  by  my 
own  feelings  that  the  hour  ai>proaches,  and 
that  I  must  shortly  breathe  my  last.  I  have 
finished  before  I  have  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  my 
talent  Yet  life  has  been  so  sweet,  and  my 
career  opened  before  me  under  such  fortunate 
aus])icc.s.  But  wc  cannot  change  our  destiny. 
No  one  measures  his  own  days;  we  must  there- 
fore be  resigned.  ^Vhateve^  Providence  or- 
dains will  be  accomplished,  and  now  I  con- 
clude ;  this  is  my  funeral  dirge,  I  ought  not  to 
leave  it  unfinished. 

Vienna  7^"  17l*l  Mozart 

Not  content  with  correspondence 
that  throws  light  on  individual  char- 
acter, or  on  mooted  historical  points, 
Mr.  Old  has  iu  his  possession  three  or 
four  very  valuable  manuscripts,  with 
the  mention  of  which  I  conclude  my 
reminiscences.  They  are,  by  their  form 
and  bulk,  inadmisnible  into  the  port- 
folios of  assorted  letters,  though  curi- 
ously rivalling  some  of  these  iu  interest. 
Thus,  doubly  strange  did  it  seem  to  me 
to  hold  iu  hand  a  document  that  once 
belonged  to  Titinn  ;  and  that  bears  the 
sign-manual  of  Charles  V. ;  and  well 
may  Mr.  Old  pride  himself  on  owning 
it.  It  is  a  deed  engrossed  in  Latin, 
upon  a  sheet  of  ])archmcnt  measuring 
eighteen  inches  by  thirteen,  which — 
after  reciting  that  the  Emperor  had 
previously  conferred  upon  the  artist  a 
pension  of  the  pame  amount — grants  to 
him  an  additional  annual  pension  of  a 
hundred  scudi  or  crowns.  It  is  dated 
at  Augusta  Vindeliconnn — the  modem 
Augsburg — 10  June,  1548 ;  is  counter- 
Higtied  l>y  s^ime  official  personage,  whose 
name  is  not  legible;  and  has  sundry 


endorsements.  The  seal  is 
though  its  place  is  marked.  The  aigii*- 
ture  *^  Carolus ''  is  in  keeping  with  the 
text,  and  his  various  titles  are  thus 
recorded  in  the  l>ody  of  the  deed  itself: 
*^  Emperor,  Imperator  Augustus  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  King  of  Oemuuiy, 
Jerusalem,  Hungary,  Dalmatia,  siMi 
Croatia,  Archduke  of  Austria,  Doke  of 
Burgundy  and  Brabant,  Count  of  Haps- 
burg,  Flanders,  and  the  TyroL"  I  con- 
fess that  I  could  not  but  handle  this 
precious  relic  with  peculiar  reverence- 
not  awed  by  imaginary  contact  with 
the  holder  of  so  many  dignities,  but  by 
ideal  communion  for  the  moment  with 
him  who  painted  "  Peter  Martyr." 

Fitting  companion  to  this  is  another 
parchment-sheet,  twenty-two  inches  by 
thirteen,   and  also   writ  in  Latin,  by 
which  Philip,  the  son  of  Charles  V., 
recites  the  above-mentioned  grant,  sad 
continues  it  to    Titian^s   son   Horace. 
This  deed  is  dated  at  Madrid,  5  Jnly» 
1571,  and  is  signed  '*  Yo  El  Key."    ifc 
is  very  much  stained  and  worn,  and  tb^^ 
name  countersigned  on  it  is  also  illegft^ — 
ble.    It  is  sealed — not  in  wax,  but  by  ^ 
stamp — with  the  royal  arms  of  Spain. 

Coming  down  a  century  later,  hoc^ 
is  something   that  brings    back  at        t 
glance  the  palmy  days  of  Marly  aE:^« 
Versailles.     Five   sheets    of  foolsca^^p 
pa])er,  formally  attached  together,  ^i.:ar^ 
covered  by  a  notarial  contract  of  maa  w 
riage,  and  by  the  names  of  &ttea&ta^ 
witnesses.    The   espousing  parties 
^I.  Emanuel  de  Crussol,  Comte  de  ( 
sol,   and  July  Marie  de  Saint  Hi 
The  great  ones  of  their  time  and  pis 
who    approved    and    appended   tla«^ 
respective  signatures,  are — ^Louis  XI V-  ; 
Marie  TherOse,  his  wife ;  Anne  of  A.o»- 
tria,  his  mother ;  the  Dauphin ;  Phi^P 
of  Orleans,  brother  of  the  King  ttnd 
father  of  the  future  Regent ;  Henriette 
Anne,  daughter  of  Charles  L,  and  tdf« 
of  Philij>  of  Orleans ;  the  Dues  de  Sf. 
Simon,    de    Xoailles,    do    Brianc,  ^ 
Grammout,  and  de  la  RochefouciflW  i 
Colbert,  Le  TeUier,  and  others.    TW 
are  about  forty  in  all ;  and  every  d»** 
is  associated  with  the  contemporuMO^ 
history  or  the  abounding  tourt-go^ 
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of  tbat  period.  Cannot  yon  fancy  their 
tickled  pride  and  Bwelling  importance, 
as  courtier  after  courtier  was  invited  to 
become,  for  the  nonce,  identified  with 
royalty  f 

Lastly,  Mr.  Old  called  my  attention 
to  still  another  old  parchment  manu- 
script, measuring  twenty-seven  by  twen- 
ty-one inches,  and  very  closely  written, 
that  was  in  stem  contrast  with  the 
souvenir  we  had  just  examined.  Not 
greater  is  the  difference  in  the  relative 
subject-matter,  than  in  the  characters 
of  those  who  took  part  respectively — 
gay  voluptuaries  for  the  most  part  in 
^e  one,  earnest  combatants  for  religious 
freedom  in  the  other.  The  document 
to  which  I  allude  is  a  '^  Confession  of 
Faith,"  signed  by  leading  Scottish 
Covenanters,  when  Charles  I.  endeav- 
ored to  impose  upon  them  the  Liturgy 


of  the  Church  of  England.  Several  of 
these  protests  and  exhortations  to  re- 
sistance, so  to  say,  were  signed  by 
prominent  nobles  and  heads  of  clans, 
and  were  then  laid  out  on  tables  in  city 
and  village  streets  for  general  signature. 
Hereupon  have  signed  and  pledged 
themselves — Rothes,  Montrose,  Cassilis, 
Elcho,  Home,  Montgomerie,  Lothian, 
Wemyss,  Flemyng,  Sinclare,  Boyd, 
Drumlangrig,  Loudown,  Forrester,  Eg- 
linton,  Balmcrino,  Dalhousie,  Coupar, 
Eraser,  Balcarres,  and  many  another,  in 
handwriting  legible  and  illegible. 

Enough.  From  these  few  specimens, 
the  reader  will  have  perceived  how 
wide  is  the  range  that  lies  open  to  the 
collector  of  autographs.  He  may,  per- 
haps, not  wonder  that  Mr.  Old's  collec- 
tion is  famous  in  the  small  circle  of 
experienced  amateurs. 


A    TmiEE-HORNED    DTLEMMA. 


Ow  a  frosty  day,  a  few  years  ago,  the 

Now  Haven  and  New  York  train  was 

"■■bing  swiftly  on,  making  its  noisy 

■Natation  to  a  sister  or  brother  train 

whiclx  was  just  passing  with    all  its 

^Qticler  of  reverberation  and  shock  of 

■^•K^css,  when  the    door  of   the    car 

▼here  I  sat  swung  open,  and  a  little 

^y  xuade  his  appearance,  with  the  cora- 

^^•1  look  on  his  face  of  one  who  is  call- 

'^S  i^loud,  straining  the  muscles  of  his 

^^roat,  and  starting  every  blue  vein  in 

■^  tace  and  his  very  eyes  from  their 

•^^ets,  without  a  whisper  being  heard 

®^ch  was  the  din.    A  moment  later, 

■"^^  I  laughed  again,  for  I  was  shrieking 

«^tbe  very  top  of  my  voice,  "  Shut  the 

J^^,  little  boy  I "  with  the  same  inaudi- 

"*«  result    Somebody  shut  it,  the  train 

^•■Bed  by,  the  little  mouth  formed  it- 

"*'  again  for  action,  and  then  indeed 

^  car  rung  with  the  cry,  "  Mamma, 

I  looked  around  with  reproachful  suf- 

Me  at  all  the  motherly-looking  women 

■^Uie  car.    Was  there  none  to  own  and 

don  of  this  little  waif  ?    No, 


they  were  all  looking  at  me  with  the 
same  expression  of  mild  disapproval 
and  amazement. 

I  knew  I  was  nobody's  mamma,  not 
even  little  Daisy's,  who  was  waiting  at 
home  for  Aunt  Madge  and  the  bag  of 
chestnuts,  sweet  from  country  woods, 
she  was  bringing  for  the  deft  little 
fingers  to  roast  and  pare  and  offer,  after 
our  cosy  tea  was.  over,  on  the  coming 
winter  evenings,  in  Daisy's  *'  hour." 

Nevertheless,  somebody  must  do  a 
inotherly  turn  for  the  bright  little  wist- 
ful-faced fellow,  who  was  deafening  us 
all;  so  swooping  out  my  arm,  I  drew 
him  into  my  seat,  and  perched  him  up 
beside  me. 

"  I  want  mamma." 

"  Where  is  she,  my  dear  ?  and  where 
do  you  come  from  ? " 

"  I've  been  through  two  other  long 
cars  looking  for  her,"  he  answered, 
"  and  she  wasn't  there ;  but  anyhow, 
I  came  over  the  platforms  all  alone." 
Thereat  he  cheered  up  mightily. 

"  That  was  frightful,"  I  said.  "  You 
must  sit  here  now  until  your  mother 
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comes  for  you.  She  will  think  you  a  very 
naughty  boy,  I  am  afraid,  for  leaving 
your  place,  and  going  over  the  platforms 
where  you  might  have  been  killed  !  ■' 

"  Then  she  oughtn't  to  have  let\  me," 
answered  the  logical  sprite.  *'  Fm  too 
little  a  boy  to  be  left  all  alone.  Of 
course,  I'd  do  something  wrong.'' 

"If  you  know  it  is  wrong,  you  are 
quite  big  enough  not  to  do  it,''  I  said. 
"  What  is  your  name  ?  " 

"  Julie  Skummun — what's  yours  ? " 

"  Julie  iryi^i^'" 

"  Julie  JSi'ummvn  —  what's  your 
name  ? " 

**My  name  is  Miss  Gaylord — and  I 
live  in  New  York.  So  your  name  is 
Julius  Sherman  ? " 

"  No  it  ain't  1  It's  Julie  Skummun. 
Uncle  Fred  calls  me  Julian — but  I  hate 
Uncle  Fred.  Mamma  calls  me  Julie. 
I  want  my  mamma  I  "  And  then  the 
poor  little  lip  began  to  quiver  and  the 
big  blue  eyes  to  fill,  while  he  manfully 
turned  away  his  head,  and  tried  to 
choke  it  down. 

**  Where  is  your  mother,  dear  ?  Did 
she  go  into  another  car  to  speak  to 
somebody  ?  ■' 

**  No,  she  got  out,  and  said  she'd  be 
back  in  a  moment ;  and  I  waited  until 
I  got  tired,  and  then  I  guess  I  went 
to  sleep ;  and  when  I  waked  up  my  head 
was  all  bobbing  about — and  mamma 
had  never  come  back  yet ;  so  I  just 
started  to  find  her." 

Here  was  a  pretty  state  of  affairs. 
Could  it  be  i)ossible  that  the  woman 
had  left  this  dear  little  l)oy,  and  got  rid 
of  him  ?  Or  had  she  stepped  out,  and 
been  left — to  follow,  of  course,  in  the 
next  train  ?  I  resolved  to  consult  the 
friendly  old  conductor  when  he  next 
came  through,  and  meanwhile  resumed 
my  inquiries  with  new  zest. 

**  Where  do  you  live,  my  dear  ? " 

*'  Oh,  all  alongshore,''  was  the  grati- 
fying reply. 

"  But  where  is  your  home  ? " 

"  The  other  side  of  the  water,  most 
usually,''  was  the  consequential  answer 
of  the  little  imp.  **  I've  been  all  over  the 
world,  and  to  Paris  too ;  but  I  didn't 
learn  any  French,  'cos  Anne  was  my 


nurse,  and  manuna  ^wouldn't  send  her 
away  just  to  get  a  cross  old  thing  in  a 
cap  to  teach  me  how  to  gabble.^  All 
this  was  delivered  with  fluent  conde- 
scension. ''  But  this  summer  I  baTent 
had  a  bit  a  good  time  on  Uncle  Fred's 
farm — no  boys  to  play  with — and  mam- 
ma all  the.  time  saying,  *  hush  I  dont 
make  any  noise.' " 

"  Tell  me  about  Uncle  Fred,  Jolian." 

*' Uncle  Fred?  Oh,  he's  real  cnw, 
nobody  likes  Aim  /  Scolding  me  if  I 
made  a  bit  of  noise,  and  keeping  ns  lU 
the  sunmier  in  that  poky  old  place." 

"  Where  does  he  live  ?  " 

^*  Oh,  on  his  farm,  up  in  the  conntiy, 
ever  so  far  irom  here.  And  he  dont 
know  any  more  about  fanning  than  t 
mosquito."  Here  he  was  quite  ovep 
come  with  his  own  wit,  and  giggled 
with  great  enjoyment. 

I  resolved  to  pursue  this  clue. 

**  What  is  your  uncle's  name,  dearf 
I  asked. 

"  FrecV  I  told  you." 

"But  what  else?" 

''  Oh,  just  Uncle  Fred.  Had  to  ff^ 
shot  in  the  war— and  then  scold  me  ^s 
I  beat  a  dnim,  or  tried  to  make  his  { 
go  off !    Pretty  kind  of  soldier  he  is ! 

'^  What  do  his  men  call  him,  Julian. 

*'  Capen." 

"  Well,  but  the  men  on  the 
what  do  they  call  him  ?    I  don't  m^^^ 
the  soldiers." 

**  Why,  they  call  him  Capen  t»-^:^ 
every  body  does,  but  me  I " 

**  Captain  ^chatf  What's  his  ^*^ 
name  ? " 

"Oh,  nothing — just  Capen  I**  ^ 
swered  my  wholly  unsatisfactoiy  li^"^ 
neighbor. 

I  fell  to  musing  on  the  "  Uncle  Tr^^ " 
shaft.  Clearly,  it  was  obstructed,  If  ^ 
closed  entirely,  and  I  must  sink  a  d^** 
one  into  my  mine  of  information. 

"  Have  you  a  father,  Julian  t " 

"Papa?    Why,  of  couree.    He'ffl** 
too — wo  are  going  to  take  care  of  W**** 
mamma  and  I,  going  'way  to  the  ^^ 
Mamma  cried  all  last  night,  and  I  <W^ 
in  my  clothes — and  we  started  wh*^ 
moon  was  shining  this  morning— tf* 
saw  the  sun  rise." 
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r  father  very  sick  ?  " 
mow,  only  mamma  cried  so, 
red  said  bad  words,  'cos  he 
too — he's  got  a  fever,  you 
granted  her  to  leave  me  be- 
;  tell  you  mamma's  bully ! 
)romised  to  stay  together 
s  going  to  stick  to  me,  and 
stick  to  her.  Oh,  toJiere's 
Down  went  the  little  velvet 
r  lap,  while  sob  after  sob 
)or  little  frame,  until  I  was 
essed. 

ian,  cheer  up,  dear;   we'll 
mma  yet.    Here  is  the  con- 
make  it  all  right.    Look 
boy!" 

ictor  heard  our  piteous  tale 
face,  and  evidently  needed 
le  glance  at  the  boy's  scnsi- 
d  delicately  neat,  tasteful, 
xpensive  dress,  to  persuade 
was  not  a  foundling  case, 
the  careless  mother  had 
it  one  of  the  past  stations, 
It,  no  doubt  she  would  fol- 
as  possible.  An  accommo- 
waa  due  in  an  hour  and  a 
P70uld  probably  bring  her. 
too,  a  telegraphic  message 
from  her  before  that,  to 
re.  But  at  all  events,  the 
or  the  child  to  do  was  to 
-street  until  the  next  train 

>osc  nothing  is  heard  then  ? " 
What  will  become  of  the 
fellow?     Where  must  he 

police-station,  I  suppose," 

',  what  a  bad  place  for  such 
I't  there  anywhere  else  ? " 
)U  see,  ma'am,  there's  no- 
►k  after  him  at  the  depot. 
;gram  would  bo  sent  to  the 
Q.  I  can't  stay,  of  course, 
ilon't  really  know  what  bet- 
the  poor  little  fellow." 
8  still  sobbing  in  my  lap. 
;,  with  a  pull  at  my  heart  at 
of  little  Daisy's  face  at  the 
)w  :  "  I  will  stay  with  him 
:ommodation-train ;  but  you 


won't  be  here,  Mr.  Brown,  and  every 
body  else  will  be  so  hurried ;  and  so  if 
—  just  supposing  any  thing  has  hap- 
pened to  the  poor  mother,  couldn't 
Julian  como  homo  with  me  for  the 
night  ?  You  know  who  I  am,  and  that 
I  am  a  responsible  person.  Here  is  my 
address,  too." 

"  Oh,  yes.  Miss  Gaylord,  I  know  all 
about  you;  but  I  can't  help  advising 
you  not  to  saddle  yourself  with  any 
thing  of  this  kind.  There's  never  any 
telling  what  may  be  the  truth  in  these 
cases,  ma'am ;  and  it's  easier  to  keep  a 
person  out  of  your  house  than  to  put 
them  out  after  they  once  get  in." 

"  Very  good  advice,"  I  replied.  "  But 
still  I  can't  feel  it  in  my  heart  to  leave 
the  poor  little  fellow  alone.  However, 
no  doubt  his  mother  will  come.  I  only 
asked  you,  so  as  to  know  what  I  might 
do,  in  case  she  didn't." 

So  we  waited,  Julian  and  I,  with  his 
little  hand  fast  held  in  mine,  while  the 
passengers  hurried  into  the  station- 
house,  and  hence  to  their  several  desti- 
nations; and  then  I  sat  myself  down 
composedly  to  wait  for  the  next  train. 
Little  Julian  looked  weary  and  wan; 
and,  as  I  was  looking  at  him,  all  at 
once  turned  so  white  that  I  was  fright- 
ened, and  opened  my  bag  for  my  flask 
of  port-wine,  and  seeing  also  some 
crackers,  I  offered  him  one.  He  took 
it  indifferently,  saying, 

"I  think  I'm  hungry,  but  I  can't 
eat." 

"My  dear  boy  I  what  time  did  you 
cat  your  breakfast  ? " 

"I  didn't  have  any.  I  was  asleep, 
and  when  I  waked  up,  mamma  gave  me 
some  bread  and  butter  with  ham  in  it. 
But  I  don't  like  ham,  and  I  don't  like 
crackers  either." 

I  administered  the  wine  and  water  as 
quickly  as  possible;  and  then,  taking 
him  by  the  hand,  set  out  for  a  restau- 
rant. And  I  soon  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  a  substantial  lunch  of  beef- 
steak and  potatoes,  toast  and  hot  milk, 
bring  the  roses  back  to  the  pinched  lit- 
tle cheeks,  and  the  glee  to  the  pretty 
blue  eyes.  Then  we  walked  about  for 
half  an  hour  or  more,  looking  in  the 
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p-windowB,  and  chatting;    but  by 

adroit  method  of  questioning  could 

icguile  my  little  companion  into  say- 

g  that  his  name  was  any  thing  but 

jlie  Skummun,  or  that  he  had  a  home 

1  any  place   more  definite  than  "all 

.longshore." 

At  last  the  time  drew  near  for  the 
next  train,  and,  a  little  tired  of  my  self- 
constituted  charge,  I  quickened  my 
steps,  and  dragged  along  the  little  run- 
ning legs,  till  we  entereil  the  station- 
house  quite  out  of  breath,  just  as  the 
cars  were  beginning  to  arrive.  The 
patient  horses  stood  panting  and  smok- 
ing in  the  keen  frosty  air,  the  passengers 
jumped  off,  and  hurried  about,  while 
Julie  and  I  stood  scanning  each  one,  I 
searching  for  a  wild-looking  face,  hag- 
gard with  anxiety— yearning  for  the 
lost  child.  But  among  all  that  crowd 
of  well-to-do  bustling  people,  not  one 
such  face  appeared — not  one  figure  to 
whom  Julian  could  spring  and  cry, 
"  Mamma ! "  Poor  little  boy  I  how  sad 
he  looked,  and  how  he  clung  to  me,  as  I 
asked  tlie  conductor,  and  found  that  all 
the  cars  had  arrived,  and  that  no  such 
person  had  been  heard  of  I  No  other 
tniin  was  due  for  three  hours,  and  we 
could  wait  no  longer  in  this  cheerless 
place.  I  told  the  conductor  my  story, 
gave  him  also  my  address,  and  then 
promising  myself  that  I  would  go  back 
in  time  for  the  next  train,  I  turned  my 
steps  homeward,  with  the  poor  tired 
little  boy  still  holding  my  hand ;  too 
weary  and  Siid  to  care  for  the  honor  of 
a  little  white  trundle-bed  in  the  nurscrj', 
or  even  to  hear  about  Daisy's  pet  canary 
bird,  with  the  three  baby-birds  in  their 
cradle-nest. 

Warm  and  glowing  was  the  parlor- 
fire  to  welcome  back  Aunt  Madge  the 
truant.  Bright  and  joyous  was  little 
Daisy  in  hor  best  apron  and  sash,  as 
she  took  immediate  possession  of  the 
**  new  boy,"  evidently  considering  him 
as  something  made,  tu^nt,  or  purchased 
for  her  special  entertainment.  She 
dragged  him  off  to  the  nursery  to  in- 
spect her  baby-house,  she  coaxed  him 
down  to  the  kitchen,  to  l«e  inspecteil 
by  the  cook;  and  between  Litigiie  and 


bewilderment,  he  was  so  depressed  and 
gentle  that  he  made  no  resistance; 
and  I  was  obliged  at  last  to  interfere, 
and  put  him  up  on  a  peaceful  sofa  with 
a  picture-book  all  to  himself,  where 
almost  inuuediately  the  poor  child 
fell  asleep,  and  was  carried  off  by  none 
to  the  trundle-lx!d,  undressed  gently, 
and  tucked  away  safely  for  the  night 
Meanwhile  I  went  again  to  meet  the  cars, 
but  with  no  further  result,  and  began 
once  more  to  fear  that,  in  spite  of  all 
outward  signs  to  the  contrary,  this  was 
really  a  little  deserted  child,  whose 
home  must  henceforth  be  found  in  one 
of  those , charitable  retreats  where  sub- 
stantial care  and  protection  would  in- 
deed be  given,  but  where  home-lOTC^ 
mother's  tenderness,  and  all  the  possi — 
bilities  of  education  and  culture,  mus^^ 
be  forever  missed. 

The  next  day  and  the  next  pasMA. 
and  nobody  came,  sent,  or  wrote  for  lifc^ 
tie  Julian.     Again  and  again  I  went  t 
the  cars,  and  spoke  to  the  diflerent  i 
ductors.     But  their  inquiries  were 
of  no  avail.    Nobody  was  heard  of  w 
had  lost  a  child ;    nobody  knew  HTl 
name  of  Skummun ;  every  body  was  i 
that  there  was  no  such  name.     On  1 
fourth  day  an  old  friend  called  to 
me,  and  Betty  brought  up  her  na 
**  Mrs.  Schermerhom,  ma'am,  is  in 
parlor."    Little  Julian  shot  out  of 
room  like  an  arrow  from  the  bow,  i 
a  moment  afterward  I  found  him  q^T 
ering  with  passion,  sobbing  with  ^m    Met 
and  dlsa])])()intnient,  at  the  parlor-Ac^or, 
and  addressing  the  astonished  old   Icft^cf/ 
with  the  startling  words, 

'^  You*re  iwt  my  mamma  !    How  Aan 
you  say  you  are  my  mamma ! " 

I  put  him  aside,  and  greeted  Avd 
soothed  my  dear  old  friend,  whose  in- 
dignant amazement  was  very  funny. 

*'  What  on  earth  tloes  the  child  meafif 
Who  is  the  little  imp,  Margaret?  I 
never  saw  him  before  in  all  my  li^*? 
and  he  flew  at  me  till  I  thought  he  "««• 
going  to  scratch  my  eyes  out!" 

I  tried  to  explain,  as  well  as  I  coai^» 
who  and  what  the  inimical  sprite  v**** 
but  my  eagerness  at  finding  any  new  cl  "• 
would  not  brook  long  delay,  so  1  w^" 
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,  and  drew  in  the  sobbing 
and  understand  what  it  all 

lian,  what  were  you  think- 
child,  to  treat  a  lady  so ! 
Schermerhom." 
m't  I  I  say  it  isn't  1  My 
rs.  Skummun.  This  is  an 
Qan ! " 

ilieved,  that  I  did  not  wait 
lis  disrespect,  while  I  told 
erhom  more  fully  all  my 
how  great  a  help  it  was  to 
what  the  child's  real  name 
ied  to  learn  more,  but  he 
indignant  at  the  idea  of 
ring  to  call  herself  by  his 
ae,  that  he  became  more 
)lent  than  could  be  toler- 
was  obliged  to  despatch 
listant  nursery  region,  and 
t  of  bread  and  molasses  to 
th  shut  and  cheer  his  poor 
little. 

s.  counsel  with  my  motherly 
8\rhat  to  do  next :  and  the 
n  advertisement  to  "any 
ulian  Schcrmerhom,  aged 
uld  find  him  under  safe 
No.  —  W.  31st-street." 
sat  thinking  a  while,  and 

ik  of  nobody  of  my  name 
.  boy  can  possibly  belong ; 
is  a  look  about  him — you 

me,  I  know,  but  I  really 
ere  is  a  sort  of  family  re- 
f  course,  it  is  only  my 
There  was  a  Henry 
I,  who  was  living  abroad, 
sin ;  but  I  never  heard  of 
this  country.  He  married 
ig  creature,  a  Miss  Bloom- 
aachusetts,  and  they  lived 
ieve,  or  somewhere  abroad, 
jr  delicate  health.  But  it 
try  to  fix  the  child  upon 
I  wish  I  could  help  you 
Maggie.  Your  advertise- 
ead  to  something;  and  I 
;nts  write  to  Pauline  Scher- 

ask  what  has  become  of 
is  wife,  and  whether  they 
3k  to  this  country.    I  won't 


mention  this  child,  of  course ;  it  would 
be  too  ridiculous." 

Day  after  day  passed,  and  no  answer 
came  to  my  advertisement,  and  no  in- 
quiries came  to  the  station-master  as  to 
the  poor  little  waif  of  the  railroad. 
Mrs.  Schermerhom  wrote  the  letter  she 
had  planned,  but  no  answer  arrived; 
and  she  heard  a  little  later  on,  that 
**  Cousin  Pauline  "  was  oflF  on  a  little 
trip  to  Washington  and  Richmond.  So 
no  doubt  the  letter  of  inquiry  was  safely 
reposing  upon  the  study-mantel  in  the 
old  Philadelphia  homestead.  Every 
thing  seemed  to  conspire  against  poor 
little  Julian,  and  the  chief  and  most 
aggressive  conspirator  was  the  boy  him- 
self; for  never  was  such  a  troublesome, 
spoiled,  wilftd  child  introduced  into  a 
peaceful  home.  Little  Daisy  stood  in 
such  open-eyed  admiration  of  his  pranks, 
that  I  feared  she  would  soon  begin  to 
imitate  them ;  and  no  doubt  she  would, 
had  he  not  developed  an  overweening 
scorn  and  aversion  to  her,  as  "  only  a 
girl,"  and  a  tendency  to  use  his  inven- 
tive powers  of  mischief  for  her  especial 
torment. 

Now  I  am  by  nature  a  strict  discipli- 
narian of  children.  I  do  not  mean 
that  I  have  a  little  rod  in  pickle  always, 
a  pet  cat-o'-nine-tails  always  lying  on 
the  mantel-shelf.  I  do  not  believe  in 
the  system  of  education  which  consists 
in  a  perpetual  "  nagging,"  and  which 
makes  a  child's  training  a  series  of 
small  slaps,  snaps  on  the  fingers,  shakes 
of  the  head.  "  Now,  Daisy  I  No,  no  1 
don't  do  that !  Naughty  girl !  "  Such 
is  not  my  plan.  I  flatter  myself  that  if 
I  had  twenty  children  they  would  all 
obey  me ;  the  wheels  of  my  machinery 
are  well  greased,  and  hidden  from  sight, 
but  the  whole  goes  on  smoothly  and 
cfiectually,  though  without  noise.  Lit- 
tle Daisy  is  always  docile,  has  never 
set  up  her  will  against  mine  since  I  had 
her ;  and  yet  it  is  not  her  nature  I  fear, 
for  I  remember  well  the  spoiled  baby 
she  used  to  seem  to  me,  when  her  own 
mother  (almost  as  much  of  a  spoiled 
baby  herself)  tried  in  vain  to  make  her 
mind,  and  contended  every  point  with 
a  great  show  of  authority  and  very  in- 
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frequent  success.  The  poor  mother, 
with  all  her  childish  faults,  was  gone 
now  —  the  great-hearted  brotlier  had 
gone  long  before— and  Aunt  Madge  and 
Daisy,  after  all  the  stomis  and  breaks 
of  earlier  life,  had  settled  at  last  into 
the  rest  and  enjoyment  of  the  prettiest, 
cosiest — busiest  and  most  leisurely — 
and  altogether  most  delightfVil  little 
home  in  the  whole  of  New  York:  a 
place  of  old-maidish  order  and  system, 
neat  and  bright  and  peaceful,  where 
few  clouds  ever  came  to  ruffle  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  quickly-passing  days.  And 
into  this  peaceful  retreat  came  this  little, 
unasked,  wilful,  and  troublesome  visitor, 
who  managed  to  constantly  unsettle  the 
equilibrium  of  order,  time,  and  temper 
—a  child  who  had  evidently  always 
had  his  own  way,  and  driven  roughshod 
over  the  feelings  and  conveniences  of 
all  around  him ;  who  belonged  appa- 
rently to  nobody — certainly  not  to  me ; 
who  might  be  taken  away  at  any  mo- 
ment by  his  rightful  owners;  and 
whom,  if  no  such  good  chance  befell, 
I  had  not  the  remotest  intention  of 
adopting !  Was  it  worth  while  to  sub- 
jugate this  little  victim  of  circum- 
stances ?  Would  not  the  easier,  and  on 
the  whole  the  better,  way,  be  to  rub  on 
as  smoothly  as  might  be  for  a  day  or 
two  longer  ? 

Yes,  but  the  "  day  or  two  "  was  l>e- 
coming  an  indefinite  time.  It  was 
"  assuming  a  chn)nic  fonn,"  as  the  doc- 
tors say.  Ten  days  had  elapsed,  and 
Julian  grew  daily  more  outrageous. 
Really  unhappy  at  times,  no  doubt; 
despising  Daisy's  society,  restless  under 
the  new  constraint  of  authority,  how- 
ever lightly  and  mildly  used ;  and  hun- 
gering, poor  child,  we  may  be  sure,  for 
the  mother's  love  I  could  not  give  him, 
although  I  felt  all  the  pity  and  tender- 
ness he  would  let  me.  But  by  nature  I 
am  afraid  I  am  a  little  like  3Iiss  Murd- 
Btone — "  generally  speaking,  I  don't  like 
boys  I "  It  teas  provoking  to  see  Daisy's 
toys  broken  and  trampled  under  foot ; 
to  hear  her  wild  scream  of  terror,  and, 
leaving  book  or  work,  or  whatever 
pleasant  occupation  I  might  have  lust 
settled  myself  to,  go  flying  to  her  res- 


cue, only  to  find  her  pretty  floatiDg 
hair  being  used  as  reins,  while  the  un- 
willing pony  was  beaten,  kicked,  and 
jerked    into    obedience    to    her  smaU 
driver,  who    enjoyed  his  part  of  the 
play  wonderfully ;  to  find  the  beautifti] 
Christmas  doll — idol  of  one  little  heart 
— deprived  of  nose  and  wig;   to  find 
the  cat  tied  up  in  a  bag,  and  hanging  in 
the  linen-closet,  after  a  whole  day  of  mys* 
terious    and   mournful   disapi)earanoe ; 
to  find  the  box  of  cookie*  floating  about 
in  vinegar ;  and  on  various  occasions  to 
discover,  by  the  foulest  smell,  that  Mat- 
ter Julian  was  fond  of  experimenting 
with  the  gas.     Once  I  sent  him  to  eat 
in  the   nursery;   twice  I  rebuked  him 
daintiness  at  the  table,  by  denying  hinc: 
dessert;    once  even  I  put  him  in  th^ 
closet,  when  he  deliberately  put  mU^ 
the  fire  a  European  letter  which  ba«^ 
just  arrived,  and  been  laid  upon  ti^ 
table  until  I  should  return  £rom  i^c: 
walk   (and  to  this  day  I  have  ne^^ 
found  out  what   was  in  that  Iett^«^ 
But  on  the  fifteenth  day  matters  cnjL 
minated.     I  ani  not  a  Job   in   petti 
coats;    and  if  I  were,  I  should  ooi- 
sider  it  mv  religious  duty  to  do  whal  I 
did! 

A  cage  of  canaries,  father,  motha^ 
and  children,  stood  upon  a  little  tiUs 
in  my  sunny  window.  Daisy  and  IW 
made  the  nest,  had  watched  the  litOe 
gray  eggs,  as  day  by  day  they  appeand; 
had  fed  and  petted  the  patient  mothtf 
in  her  weeks  of  sitting,  and  had  flntflj 
helped  her  to*  rear  the  three  little  fledg- 
lings, now  so  far  advanced  in  birdhood 
as  to  be  soft,  downy  balls,  with  quick 
eyes  and  fluttering  wings,  and  weB" 
feathered  necks  in  place  of  the  loif 
skinny  cord  supporting  a  filmy  buM 
which  had  at  first  shocked  our  expcd" 
ant  eyes.  Now  they  were  our  gloiy  tad 
pride,  the  great  interest  of  the  day,  ^ 
first  thought  of  the  morning.  Bo^  000 
sad  day,  forever  to  be  marked  hy  Du^^ 
tears  and  my  stem  wrath,  Master  Jolitf! 
walking  up  and  down,  and  seekii^ 
what  he  might  devour,  took  it  into  bv 
talented  young  head  to  see  howlitth 
birds  would  like  the  cold  bath,  wU^ 
he  himself  greeted  every  morning  wft^ 
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of  indignation.  I  feel  like 
}il  over  the  details:  the 
bath-tub,  the  poor  little 
murdered  bodies,  Daisy's 
rror  and  misery,  the  serr- 
nd  astonishment;  and  in 
the  mongrel  costume  in 
;re  obliged  to  clothe  this 
eless  baggage,  stood  Ju- 
endish  smile  on  his  baby- 
agnizing  and  enjoying  the 
was  his  crowning  triumph 

last,  I  arose  to  the  full 
ath ;  and  I  led  him  off  for 
tion.  Not  many  words 
*  deeds  not  words  "  seemed 
the  hour.  I  will  humbly 
tw  children  ever  deserved 

more  sound,  hearty,  and 
shing  off  I  The  effect  was, 
ke  him  mad  with  passion, 
th  resentment,  then  fright- 
piteous.  When  we  had 
point,  I  began  to  talk  to 
ough  the  abasement  of  his 
Gition,  I  hoped  at  last  that 
eel  ashamed  and  grieved, 
gged  my  forgiveness,  and 
Dsed  to  remain  in  solitary 
n  the  West  room,  as  far 
l-cage  as  possible,  making 
io  keep  Daisy  away  from 
)ring  him  his  supper  my- 

him  to-bed.  It  was  a 
>  have  roused  any  contri- 
rse  in  his  obdurate  little 
I  went  down-stairs  more 
the  child  than  I  had  ever 
)ower  to  do  before. 
5nt  up  with  the  supper,  I 
»rful  and  subdued,  really 
conquered.  He  said  ho 
had  always  been  naughty, 
if  he  could  learn  to  be 
'ould  give  liim  back  his 

again, — "though  I  love 
md  I  know  it  served  me 

s  little  prayer,  broken  by 
im  to-bed  with  a  true  kiss 
3.  and  peace,  and  sat  and 
ileep  with  a  hynm,  to  the 
Daisy,  who  was  spending 


her  treasured  "hour"  very  lonely  and 
mournful  before  the  parlor-fire. 

Later  in  the  evening  came  a  hurried 
note  from  Mrs.  Schermerhom. 

"  Dear  Margaret,"  she  wrote,  "  I  hope 
you've  not  sent  away  that  poor  child, 
or  at  least  know  where  to  find  him.  I 
knew  I  could  not  be  deceived  in  so 
marvellous  a  resemblance.  I  felt,  as  I 
told  you,  quite  sure  that  he  would 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  family."  I  could 
not  help  smiling  at  the  rose-colored 
memory  of  the  old  lady,  and  searched 
in  vain  through  my  own  for  this  entire 
assurance.  "Now  I  do  not  doubt 
that  nature  and  instinct  directed  me 
aright,  and  explain  why  I  felt  drawn  to 
the  child  the  moment  I  set  my  eyes 
upon  him."  ("  Was  it  the  moment  when 
you  thought  he  was  going  to  scratch 
your  eyes  out  ? "  I  muttered  to  myself, 
with  sardonic  amusement.)  "A  letter 
from  Pauline  has  just  arrived ;  she  says, 
*  You  ask  about  my  cousin  Henry.  He 
came  back  last  spring,  to  attend  to  some 
business ;  and  his  wife,  in  spite  of  her 
state  of  health,  insisted  upon  accom- 
panying him,  because  her  only  brother, 
Captain  Bloomfield,  had  been  wounded 
in  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  was 
dangerously  ill.  When  I  last  heard 
of  them,  Ellen  and  her  boy  were  stay- 
ing at  her  brother's  country-place  or 
farm,  somewhere  up  in  Connecticut 
— and  Harry  had  gone  to  Chicago  to 
attend  to  his  business  affairs.'  This  is 
all  that  would  interest  you,  dear  Mag- 
gie ;  but  it  needs  no  comment.  I  will 
be  with  you  to-morrow  morning  early, 
and  will  cheerfully  relievo  you  of  the 
pleasant  charge  of  my  little  kinsman ; 
and  meanwhile  have  despatched  a  let- 
ter to  Captain  Bloomfield,  under  cover 
to  Pauline,  who  will  know  his  address, 
I  suppose.  Let  me  thank  you,  dear 
child,  in  the  name  of  his  parents  and 
all  other  members  of  his  family  for  your 
truly  Christian  kindness  to  our  interest- 
ing little  wayfarer." 

Much  amused  and  interested  by  this 
sudden  turn  of  affairs,  I  awaited  the 
result.  In  my  dreams  I  saw  Julian  in 
a  hand-to-hand  conflict  with  poor  old 
Mrs.  Schermerhom,  now  attacking  her 
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cap,  now  her  eyes — and  again  dousing 
her  in  a  bath-tub  I  And  in  my  waking 
intervals  I  resolved,  that  come  what 
might  to  my  house  and  furniture,  to 
my  niece,  or  birds,  or  cat,  I  would  at  all 
risks  persuade  the  poor  helpless  old 
lady  from  assuming  this  onerous  ^^in- 
teresting charge."  And  then  I  would 
close  my  eyes  again  and  dream  of  "  Un- 
cle Fred,"  a  tremendous  Bluebeard  of  a 
man,  storming  about  the  room,  and  say- 
ing "  bad  words,"  with  an  open  letter 
in  his  hand. 

But  this  letter  was  not  destined  to 
have  any  eflfect  upon  the  puzzling  game 
which  we  were  blindly  playing.  At 
noon  the  next  day  I  sat  alone  in  the 
parlor,  watching  the  sheets  of  rain, 
which  must  of  course  imprison  Mrs. 
Schermcrhom,  whose  heart  was  some 
twenty  years  younger  than  her  body — 
and  who,  with  all  her  propensity  to 
"  go  off  at  half-cock,"  would  find  her 
fit  of  enthusiasm  greatly  quenched  by  a 
prospective  fit  of  rheumatism.  At  noon, 
I  say,  I  was  looking  out  of  the  window, 
with  the  vague  Micawber-like  feeling 
that  something  would  certainly  "  turn 
up,"  when  I  saw  a  passing  umbrella 
come  to  a  full  halt  before  me,  and  a  tall, 
soldierly-looking  man  in  a  military  coat 
and  capes,  look  at  the  number — then 
at  the  upper  windows — then  at  me; 
and  finally  walk  up  the  steps,  when  a 
vigorous  ring  at  the  bell  proved  that  ho 
had  settled  his  own  mind  as  much  as 
he  had  fluttered  mine. 

A  small  voice  within  me  announced 
"  Uncle  Fred,"  at  least  a  minute  and  a 
half  before  Betty,  in  her  whitest  apron 
and  most  finished  manner,  curtseyed 
the  parlor-door  open,  and  announced 
"  Captam  Bloomfield." 

He  came  quickly  towards  me,  half 
eager,  half  embarrassed,  as  he  began, 

^^  I  hope  I  have  made  no  nustake.  I 
have  the  pleasure,  I  believe,  of  seeing 
Miss  Gaylord,  who  found  a  little  stray 
boy  in  the  cars — " 

"  A  little  boy  whose  Uncle  Fred  has 
come  for  him  at  last,"  I  answered, 
holding  out  my  hand.  "  Yes,  indeed. 
Captain  Bloomfield;  and  I  am  so  re- 
lieved, 80  happy  to  find  that  the  poor 


child  has  ftiends,  after  alL"  And  i 
thought  of  the  poor,  deserted,  in 
some  baby,  restored  to  home  and 
and  longing  arms,  came  across  me^ 
my  eyes  fill  with  tears;  and  Gi 
Bloomfield  turned  away  his  head 
moment,  and  cleared  his  throtttj 
then  said, 

''  Poor  little  fellow  I  I  litUe  thi 
when  I  was  so  glad  to  get  rid  d 
that  this  would  be  the  upshot  I 
words  can  express  our  gratitude  to 
Miss  Gaylord;  but  I  am  shocki 
think  how  long  your  trouble  has  li 
and  how  strange  it  all  must  have  sec 
Let  me,  for  the  honor  of  the  familj 
to  explain  how  such  a  state  of  a 
could  have  come  to  pass. 

"  My  sister,  Mrs.  Schermerhon, 
been  spending  the  summer  with  n 
the  kind  occupation  of  nursing  me,) 
a  wound  and  the  consequent  ftn 
Here  he  glanced  at  his  arm,  wbich 
still  in  a  sling.  "  She  is  a  yeiy  deB 
woman,  has  lived  for  years  in  the 
of  Wight,  on  account  of  her  health, 
has  also  been  very  much  afliicted  ii 
loss  of  four  children.  This  little 
the  only  one  left,  is  her  idol — and  I 
pose  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  k  i 
a  spoiled  little  brat,  as  you  no  di 
have  found  him.  My  brotherli 
was  obliged  to  be  absent  meet  of 
time ;  the  nurse  who  had  alwap  U 
care  of  Julian  grew  discontented  oi 
lonely  farm,  and  left,  and  my  poorii 
between  me  and  the  boy  and  hff  < 
health,  had  a  bad  time  of  it,  when  i 
denly  news  came  that  her  husbaad 
ill  in  Chicago.  The  keeper  of  the  li 
where  he  was  staying  sent  word  to 
eficct,  and  as  I  live  a  little  off  the  di 
route  of  railroads  and  tel^gr^pha^t 
was  some  delay  about  the  mefl 
Ellen  was  wild  with  anxiety,  and  a 
ing  would  content  her  but  joining 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Ton  wiH  ^ 
dor  that  I  let  her  go,  Miss  Gaykid; 
she  would  not  hear  a  word  to  Ae< 
trary.  I  was  in  a  high  fever  at 
time,  and  powerless  to  move ;  an^ 
only  thing  I  could  do  was  to  M9A 
orderly — I  mean  a  scrvmut  (I  do  gat 
two  lives  mixed  up  so)— to  take  eifl 
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t  first  refused  eyen  this,  but 
ented  to  his  going  as  far  as 
and  putting  her  on  the  train 
r),  which,  you  know,  goes 
iigh  without  any  change, 
le  best  I  could  do,  for  in  my 
e  there  are  no  neighbors  to 
idly  travellers  to  lend  a  hand 
women  and  children ;   and 

started,  poor  child,  with  the 
she  would  not  leave,  in  time 
e  early  morning  train.    No 

she  got  to  the  end  of  the 
jy,  than  she  suddenly  took 

head  that  Johu,  my  man, 
y  person  capable  of  nursing 
e  was  gone,  and  she  actually 
ack  (stupid  fellow,  to  lis- 
),  and  went  on  alone.  She 
id  to  telegraph  to  me  at  the 
journey,  and  also  to  Henry, 
down  to  New  York,  to  tell 
as    fairly    started.      So,   at 

she  got  out  to  carry  out 
on.  I  suppose  it  was  just 
was  looking  for  J\iq  office, 
)r  thing,  perlectly  exhausted 
sicty  and  weakness  and  fast- 
Tound  she  had  not  touched 
fit — suddenly  fainted  away, 
n  went  on  without  her." 
Dor  thing !  how  terribly  un- 

iy  well  say  so.  But,  IVIiss 
re  is  the  queerest  part  of  the 
>unds  like  something  in  a 
It  seems  there  is  an  old 
led  Blunt  in  Bridgeport,  a 
jvidow,  living  quite  alone, 
ist  then  expecting  a  niece 
3Uth.  This  particular  refu- 
all  her  fathers  and  brothers 
knocked  off  in  the  war,  and 
le  in  her  part  of  the  world, 
aunt,  in  spite  of  loyal  preju- 
to  her  to  come  up  and  be 
of,  and  was  looking  for  her 
,  In  fact,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
n  quite  infesting  the  railroad 
.king  daily  inquiries  as  to 
:  niece  had  arrived." 
I  have  been  doing  at  27th- 

»lly1  You  are  goodness 
I.— 19 


itself  I  But  it  00  happened  that  no 
sooner  was  Ellen  carried  in  her  swoon 
into  the  ladies'  room,  than  somebody 
went  right  off  to  fetch  Mrs.  Blunt,  and 
see  if  she  could  prove  property.  My 
sister  is  a  woman  of  thirty  and  more, 
but  she  looks  not  over  twenty,  frail  lit- 
tle thing  that  she  is ;  and  the  kind  old 
woman,  who  had  not  seen  her  niece  for 
twelve  years,  made  no  doubt  that  it 
was  all  right.  The  correlative  circum- 
stances of  her  looking  half  starved,  and 
having  no  baggage,  seemed  further 
proof.  So  she  brought  my  poor  sister 
to  her  home,  and  nursed  her  there  with 
devoted  kindness  ever  since,  ignorant, 
if  you  will  believe  me,  until  two  days 
ago,  that  she  had  taken  in  a  stranger 
instead  of  her  own  flesh  and  blood  ;  for 
during  all  this  time  Ellen  was  entirely 
delirious. 

"  Did  you  ever  know,  in  all  your  life, 
such  a  complication,  jVIiss  Gaylord? 
Ellen  at  one  end  of  the  country  and 
Schemierhom  at  the  other,  both  sick 
among  strangers— a  dilemma,  indeed  I " 

"  A  three-homed  one,"  I  suggested. 

"Exactly;  with  the  small  boy  be- 
tween, and  I  meanwhile  quite  igno- 
rant of  it  all,  getting  well  fast  at 
home,  the  moment  Julian  left  the  house, 
and  lazily  wondering  why  Ellen  did  not 
telegraph,  though  I  never  doubted  some 
message  had  been  sent  which  never 
reached  me.  At  last  I  wrote,  as  well  a£ 
I  could  with  my  left  hand,  to  ask  after 
her  safety;  and  received,  as  soon  a& 
possible,  a  telegram  from  Harry,  saying, 
'Where  is  Ellen?  She  has  ncvar  ar- 
rived. Answer  immediately  1 '  Of 
course,  I  sent  back  word,  *  All  right ; 
letter  in  mail' — an  awful  fi:b,  you 
know ;  but  what  could  I  do  ?  and  start- 
ed with  John  to  find  the  lost  ones. 
Just  as  I  reached  Hartford,  I  was  hailed 
by  the  telegraph-agent,  who  knew  me, 
and  given  a  line  from  Ellen,  which  had 
just  come,  to  say  that  she  was  at  Mrs. 
Blunt's  in  Bridgeport,  but  had  lost 
Julian." 

"  I  wonder  you  did  not  go  crazy 
among  them  all,"  I  cried.  "  And  you 
must  have  been  very  unfit  to  travel 
yourself,  I  am  afraid." 
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"Oh,  no,  thank  you.  I  got  along 
very  nicely ;  but  we  ucre  a  luilicrously 
lame  set,  I  must  own.  However,  as  soon 
as  I  got  on  the  cars,  I  found  out  the 
conductor,  and  he  told  me  all  about 
your  great  goodness  and  kindness,  my 
dear  Miss  Gaylord.  It  is  iKjyond  words ; 
and  no  thanks  will  1m;  eloquent  until 
you  see  his  mother's  face.  You  may 
be  sure  it  was  balm  to  her  poor  heart 
to  see  me,  and  hear  what  I  had  to  tell. 
She  is  still  at  *  her  aunt's,'  where  I  left 
her,  to  come  on,  as  soon  as  i)ossible,  and 
relieve  you  of  your  poor  little  charge. 
By  the  way,  where  is  the  boy  ? " 

"I  will  send  for  him,"  I  replied, 
moving  towards  the  bell ;  but  the  ready 
Captain  sprang  forward,  and  had  laid 
his  hand  upon  it,  wlien  I  exclaimed,  in 
a  sudden  horror, 

'*  One  moment,  i^lease.  Captain  Bloom- 
fleld.  I  ought  to  explain.  You  will 
think  me  a  UTrible  ogress,  I  am  afraid ; 
but  I  must  tell  you  that  Julian,  although 
a  fine  cliild,  has  been  a  good  deal 
spoiled ;  in  fact — " 

"In  fact,  a  i)erfect  little  nuisance," 
said  the  affectionate  uncle.  "  You  nec<l 
not  tell  me  that.  Miss  Gaylord,  after  the 
cheerful  shimmer  I  passed  in  his  society ! " 

"  Well,  then,  perhaps  I  need  not  ex- 
plain the  hwvs  and  whys,"  I  continued, 
smiling  in  spite  of  my  unpleasant  recol- 
lection of  the  reign  of  terror  upon  which 
yesterday's  sun  looked  down.  "  But  I 
must  confess,  before  you  see  the  child, 
that  after  a  good  deal  of  naughtiness 
and  mischief,  which  I  tried  not  to  no- 
tice much,  yestenlay  he  did  something 
really  wicked — a  very  bad  thing,  in- 
deed ;  I  don't  supi>ose  you  care  for  the 
details  of  his  misconduct,  but  my 
patience  gave  way  at  last,  and — " 

"  And  you  punished  him,  I  hope," 
cried  the  Captain,  making  a  stride 
towards  me,  with  a  new  ardor  on  his 
face.  I  bowed  my  head.  "  My  dear 
Miss  Gaylord,  you  give  me  new  life. 
This  is  delightful !  I  am  almost  aftaid 
to  ask  for  more — to  venture  to  hope — 
but — perhaps  you  spanked  him  ? " 

"  I  did,*'  I  solemnly  answered. 

The  -Captain  seized  my  hand,  and 
shook  it  warmly. 


"Permit  me,  my  dear  madam,  to 
thank  you,  in  the  name  of  every  sensi- 
ble relative  he  has  in  the  world,  for 
your  judicious  kindness.  Nothing  could 
have  done  him  so  much  good.  If  you 
could  dream  of  the  trouble  I  have  had 
in  keeping  my  hands  o£f  him  during  the 
whole  summer!  Indeed,  your  great 
goodness  in  taking  him  into  your  home 
quite  pales  by  the  side  of  this  astonish- 
ing proof  of  your  good  sense  and  Chris- 
tian kindness.  Let  me  thank  you  agaiix 
a  thousand  times ;  and  now,  if  you  pe^^ 
mit,  I  will  ring  the  bell,  for  I  feelffc^^ 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  that  it  wiU  fc^^ 
a  real  pleasure  to  see  the  boy." 

And  little  Julian,  running  in,  sca.^ 
dued,    gentle,  and  bright,  seemed    to 
find  it  a  real  pleasure  to  see  UncIoFrei^ 
cross  old  Uncle  Fred,  whose  dispraise 
he  had  chanted  so  loudly.    And  dimb- 
ing  on  his  knee,  he  heard  all  about  the 
dear  mamma  whom  he  had  long  lost; 
and  I  felt,  as  I  went  for  his  hat  and 
coat,  and  for  Daisy  to  say  good-bye, 
that  the  ties  of  blood  were  stronger, 
after  all,  than  either  heart  would  have 
guessed :    for  I  was  sure  I  saw  npoa 
Julian's  curly  head,  as  it  lay  upon  lua 
uncle's  breast,  a  drop  which  could  not 
have  fallen  from  the  boy^a  own  brim- 
ming eyes.    When  I  came  back,  after  a 
few  minutes,  I  found  Julian,  tearful  and 
repentant,  had  been    making  a  clean 
breast  of  it,  and  narrating  all  the  sad 
history  of  yesterday's  appalling  misde- 
meanors ;  and  his  uncle  was  trying  to 
persuade  him  to  solemnly  thank  me  for 
the  wholesome  discipline  we  both  re^ 
membered    so    vividly.      But    Julian, 
though  modified,  was  but  human  still, 
and  declined,  saying, 

"I  couldn't  quite  do  that.  Undo 
Fred ;  but  I  know  it  served  me  right." 

And  BO  they  went  away,  and  my  little 
stray  boy  passed  out  of  my  life.  En- 
tirely ?  No,  not  quite.  Letters  and 
visits,  apologies,  thanks,  congratola- 
tions  were  freely  exchanged  among  ua. 
The  sick  recovered,  the  absent  re- 
turned, the  dear  ones  found  each  other 
again — *    *    * 


•  And  all  vcr.t  merry  at  a  mmrrlage-lwU ! " 
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"Fred!  what  did  you  put  that  in 
for?  How  dare  you  meddle  with  my 
pen,  sir  ?  I  am  writing  a  coufidential 
letter  to  my  frieyd,  Mr.  Putnam ;  and 
if  you  don't  behave,  1*11  tell  him  all 
about  you." 

"  Cross  old  Uncle  Fred  "  has  proved 
a  wonderfully  kind  friend  to  little  Daisy 
and  her  aunty.  He  used  to  bring  us 
constant  news  of  Julian,  of  whom  wo 
were  all  w  fond,  you  know  I  constant 
messages  from  his  mother ;  he  brought 
the  newly-arrived  father,  on  his  way 
through  the  city  to  rejoin  his  family — a 
man  kind  and  sweet,  haggard  with 
illness  and  anxiety,  and  overpowering 
in  his  gratitude  to  me,  who  deserved  it 
Bo  little.  He  brought  flowers;  ho 
brought  books ;  he  brought  a  wonder- 
ful doll  to  Daisy;  and  finally  he 
brought  himself,  with  his  brave  life, 
warm  heart-,  and  manly  love,  and  laid 
all  before  me,  ^^  to  take  or  to  leave,"  as 
he  said.  And  somehow,  though  1  didn't 
much  want  to  take  him,  he  was  rather 
too  good  to  leave ;  and  so,  and  so — 

"  Fred,  how  did  it  happen,  after  all  ? 
I  am  trying  to  explain;  but  1  have 
never  yet  understood  it  thoroughly  my- 
aelfl" 

''  You  mean,  how  did  it  happen  that 
I  wanted  you  for  my  right  hand  ?  Why, 


because  my  other  one  was  shot  off,  you 
know." 

"Oh,  you  poor,  dear  old  darling! 
No,  I  didn't  mean  that  exactly !  But  I 
remember  what  an  absolutely  ideal  life 
Daisy  and  I  had  settled  down  to,  and 
1  never  meant  to  have  any  man  tempt 
me  out  of  it.  And  so  I  can't  quite  ex- 
plain how  your  great,  interloping  bodily 
presence  managed  to  intrude  itself! " 

**  Why,  we  fell  in  love,  Madge.  'Twas 
all  very  simple." 

"  No,  we  didn't.  At  least,  I  didn't ! 
I've  often  been  in  love,  but  never  with 
you ! " 

"  Indeed  !  Well,  then,  I  fell  in  love 
with  you,  at  all  events — at  first  sight, 
I  may  truly  say  1 " 

"  How  can  you  tell  such  a  fib  ? " 

"Yes,  my  own  dear  love;  I  most 
solemnly  protest  tliat  the  adoration 
which  is  now  part  of  my  being,  and 
which  I  shall  carry  with  me  to  the 
grave,  sprang  into  full  and  vigorous  life 
from  the  moment  when  you  confessed — " 

"  What  did  I  confess,  most  puissant 
Captain  ? "  . 

"Most  saucy  and  disrespectful  of 
wives,  when  you  blushingly,  almost 
tearfully,  yet  with  winning  fttinkness 
and  sweetness— confessed — that — you 
had  spanked  Julian ! " 


THE  PINE. 


The  mountain  owns  its  oread,  and  the  stream 

Its  naiad ;  lo,  the  dryad  of  the  pine  ! 

Qow  stem  and  lofty  I  sorrow  how  divine 
Its  murmurings  speak :  but  let  the  lightning  shine 
Around  it,  and  the  storm  hold  fearful  reign, 
Lo,  the  proud  warrior !  with  what  calm  disdain 
He  braves  the  utmost  fur}' !  all  forgot 
His  sorrow,  for  great  souls  remember  not 
Their  trials  when  great  troubles  come ;  they  call 

The  poised  soul  up ;  and  great  hearts  do  not  bow 

To  tempests,  but  with  calm,  uplifted  brow 
Dare  the  wild  worst ;  dark,  stormy  troubles  fall 
Upon  the  strong  to  try  them  ?  weakness  bends ; 
Strength  grows  more  strong,  and  vain  the  storm  its  fury  spends. 
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FRENCH    NEWSPAPERS. 


"Paris  is  France."  Hardly  in  any 
otiicr  respect  is  the  truth  of  this  trite 
saying  so  eyidefnt  as  when  applied  to 
the  French  newspai)er  press.  Omit  the 
Parisian  journals  from  the  list  of  the 
latter,  and  France  would  certainly  stand 
only  one  degree  above  Russia,  as  far  as 
the  number,  the  character,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  its  political  journals  are 
concenied.  There  are  plenty  of  large, 
wealthy,  and  enterprising  "  provincial " 
cities  in  France ;  no  less  than  seven  of 
them  contain  upward  of  one  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants ;  l)ut  there  is  not 
a  single  one  among  them  which  can 
boast  of  a  first-class  newspaper,  nor 
even  of  one  that  might  comi)ete  with 
the  leading  journals  of  the  capital.  So 
great  is  the  influence  of  the  latter,  that 
their  circulation  at  Lyons,  Marseilles, 
Bordeaux,  Nantes,  Lille,  Rouen,  and 
Havre,  is  larger  than  that  of  the  local 
papers  published  in  these  cities. 

And,  notwithstanding  this  extraordi- 
nary preponderance  of  the  metropolitan 
press,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  there 
is  not  a  journal  among  them  that  might 
be  Cidled  a  first-class  7i«w*-paper.  An 
American,  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
read  the  teeming  columns  of  the  great 
papers  of  our  own  large  cities,  is  amazed, 
when  coming  to  Paris,  and  perusing  the 
momhig  and  evening  journals,  at  the 
beggarly  banquet  of  news  which  they 
serve  up  to  their  readers.  His  feelings 
are  those  of  an  ei)icure,  who  has  all  his 
lifetime  feasted  in  the  most  sumptuous 
manner,  and  is  suddenly  confined  to  a 
diet  little  better  than  bread  and  water. 
If  he  has  hitherto,  in  his  Times  or  Ts-ift- 
inie,  found  every  morning  whole  j)age3 
of  telegraphic  correspondence  from  all 
I)arts  of  the  world,  he  finds  now,  on 
opening  in  the  morning  his  Jonntal  <Ies 
Dchits,  or  his  C<m8iitutivitudj  just  about 
half  a  column  of  despatches,  and  in  the 
evening,  on  receiving  his  Ttmj'S  or  Pa- 


trie,  about  one  third  less.    He  has  heard 
that  there  has  l^een  a  great  debate  in  the 
Senate  last  night,  and  eagerly  looks  for 
a  full  report  in  the  papers.     He  will  not 
find  a  word  alx)ut  it.    A  cav9e  c^l^pre 
has  been  tried  at  the  Palais  de  Justice 
yesterday.    Surely,  the  morning  papers 
will  say  something  about  it.    But  no : 
our  American  resident  at  Paris  may  ex- 
amine all  the  journals,  fh)m  the  MtmUeur 
to  the  Sitch:  they  contain  no  report 
The  local  items  are  generally  two  days 
old,  and  the  papers  frequently  borrow 
them  from  each  other.    You  find  every 
day  in  the  column  headed  "  FaiU  di^ 
tere,'^  local  news,  introduced  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :   *'*'  Last  night's  Fatri^. 
says :  *  There  was  a  large  confiagratio^^ 
at  the  Champs  Elysces  yesterday,^  etc_'*"'» 
Only  on  rare  occasions  are  there  exce^^ 
tions  to  this  rule ;   for  instance,  wh^^i 
the  Emperor  opens  the  Chambers,  asc^^ 
has  a  s})ecial  interest  in  the  early  pul^^: 
cation  of  his  speech  all  over  the  coi::a.3 
try,  and  when  in  consequence  the: 
advance  copies  of  the  speech  are 
nished  to  the  attacMs  of  the  pap^^3 
And  on  such  occasions  the  local  ed^fc ' 
seldom  fails  to  give  an  account  of    fcl 
astonishing  enteqirise  he  displayed, 
bribing  his  hackman  by  an  extra  "Gr^ 
franc  i)iece  to  drive  him  as  fast  as  I>'*^ 
sible    from   the  Imprimerie  Iin^rit^h 
where  he  received  a  copy  of  the  spce^^A 
to  the  ofilce  of  his  own  paper.    Pew^     ^f 
any,  Parisian  dailies  employ  many   ^^ 
porters,  and  they  have  generally  but  oh» 
local  editor.    The  opposition  jonm^' 
I)ublisli  rarely,  if  ever,  any  correspw*"" 
ence  from  the  interior  of  France,  fiho'* 
extracts  from  the  provincial  papen  ^ 
generally  deemed  sufiicient,  and  wl»^ 
they  receive  letters  from  special  con** 
spondents  in  the  country,  they  tarwT 
ever  publish  them  in  full,  but  gife  ^"^ 
extracts  or  brief  rcsumh. 
It  seems  almost  incompreJieiMiW*  *^ 
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le   foreigner  that  the  yivacious  and 
suited  population  of  the  capital  which 
oasts  of  being  the  "  heart  of  Europe  " 
cid  the  great    centre  of  civilization, 
lould   tolerate    in  its   leading  news- 
apers  a  lack  of  enter|)rise  that  would 
ot  be  submitted  to  by  the  subscribers 
r  journals  published  in  small  cities  in 
le  United  States.      And  yet,  if  the 
ifficulties  under  which  the  managers 
ad  editors  of  French  newspapers  are 
kboring  are  fully  known,  it  must  be 
Imitted   that    they  are   doing  quite 
reditably    under    the    circumstances, 
he  Imperial  Government  is  waging  an 
icessant  war,  not  only  directly  against 
le   liberal    journals,    but    indirectly 
^inst  journalism  in  general,  as  will  be 
sen  from  the  following  statements  in 
sgord  to   the  diflBculties  with  which 
ewspaper    men     have    constantly  to 
tniggle  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  import- 
it  news  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Countless  endeavors  have  been  made 
'    them  for  the  last  fifteen  years  to 
tain  more  extended  and  satisfactory 
PH^phic  news,  but  hitherto  all  have 
cd,  because  the  Government  claims 
Tight  to  suppress  such  political  tele- 
ms  as  it  deems  unfit  for  publication, 
exercises  this  privilege  with  the 
est  rigor.    Several  private  associa- 
fl,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
ing  the    French    press    with  tele- 
hie  correspondence,  had  to  succumb 
e  hostility  of  the  Government,  and 
igenee  Jlavas-BullUr^  from  which 
all  the   papers  receive   their  de- 
les, is  a  semi-official   institution, 
anaged  directly  in  the  interest  of 
)vemment.     It  has  its  agents  in 
ocipal  cities  of  Europe,  and  fur- 
^o  its  subscribers  not  only  tele- 
despatches,    but   semi-weekly 
The  independent  and  liberal 
however,  attach  but  little  value 
letters,  on  account  of  their  de- 
irtisan    character,    and   grave 
ave  repeatedly  been  preferred 
he  faimc^ss  of  the  despatches, 
irt  from  being  garbled  to  suit 
nment,  were  asserted  to  be 
the  direct  interest  of  certain 
»ck-jobl>ers. 


It  may  be  asked.  Why  do  the  Paris 
papers  not  have  special  clespatches  sent 
to  them  in  cipher  ?  This  has  often  been 
tried,  and  is  being  done  now ;  but  the 
difficulty  is  that  the  Government,  which, 
from  its  diplomatic  agents  abroad,  re- 
ceives daily  telegraphic  reports,  sup- 
presses, when  important  news  is  looked 
for,  all  cipher  despatches,  or,  at  least, 
delays  their  delivery,  sometimes  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  even  longer.  In 
consequence  of  this,  when  a  great  battle 
has  lx^en  fought,  or  any  other  event  of 
importance  has  occurred,  the  JHoniteur 
alone  is  always  anxiously  looked  for. 

The  most  enterprising  Paris  papoiB 
try  to  make  up  for  the  meagre  charac- 
ter of  their  telegraphic  reports  by  copy- 
ing liberal  extracts  from  tlie  foreign 
papers  as  soon  as  they  are  received  by 
mail ;  and  nearly  every  ofl^  employs 
four  or  six  translators  for  this  purpose. 
Unfortunately,  the  Government  inter- 
feres here  again  in  the  most  unpleasant 
manner,  by  frequently  refusing  to  de- 
liver copies  of  foreign  papers  containing 
articles  that  are  objectionable  to  it. 
Three  or  four  employes  at  the  post- 
office,  in  Paris,  devote  their  exclusive 
attention  to  reading  the  leaden  of  for- 
eign newspapers  on  their  arrival,  and 
their  veto  suffices  to  prevent  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  paper  to  its  subscribers.  To 
what  lengths  this  is  carried  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  Kvlni^he  Zeitnng  (Co- 
logne Gazette),  one  of  the  most  enter- 
prising German  papers,  and  which  has 
a  larger  circulation  in  France  than  any 
other  German  pajxT,  is  often  withheld 
twenty  times  in  a  single  month  from  its 
subscribers  in  Paris.  Most  of  the  news- 
papers have,  therefore,  instructc«l  their 
correspondents  to  send  im)>ortant  ex- 
tracts from  the  Grerman,  Italian,  English, 
and  Russian  papers,  in  their  letters. 

Tlie  path  of  the  local  editor  and  re- 
porter is  no  less  thorny  and  narrow 
than  that  of  the  news-editor.  The  Gov- 
ernment lays,  of  its  own  accord,  before 
the  public  such  news  about  it^  domes- 
tic affairs  as  it  wishes  to  become  gener- 
ally known ;  and  not  only  does  it  ex- 
tend no  facilities  to  reporters  who  wish 
to  obtain  additional  information  aboat 
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the  state  of  home  affairs,  but  it  regards 
and  resents  all  such  attempts  as  de- 
cidedly impertinent  and  suspicious. 
M.  Magne,  the  present  Minister  of 
Finance,  would  certainly  consider  the 
newspaper  reporter,  calling  upon  him 
for  a  statement  of  the  publi6  debt,  as  a 
candidate  fit  for  Charenton,  and  simi- 
lar inquiries  at  the  other  dei)artments 
would  be  met  in  the  same  spirit.  Be- 
sides, an  old  press-law,  rigidly  enforced 
since  1852,  imposes  a  heavy  penalty  on 
l>apers.  which  publish  false  news,  even 
if  their  editors  had  the  best  of  reasons 
for  believing  it  to  be  true.  Provincial 
papers  arc  frequently  prosecuted  under 
this  law  for  copying  ]>aragraph8  from 
Parisian  journals,  and  vice  term;  and 
the  courts  always  deem  it  their  bounden 
duty  to  mete  out  the  heaviest  punish- 
ment to  the  offending  newspaper. 

The  French,  moreover,  are  sensitive, 
to  a  truly  ludicrous  degree,  to  the  allu- 
sions made  by  editors  to  their  private 
affairs,  however  harmless  these  allusions 
may  be ;  and  they  are  constantly  ready 
to  resent  any  thing  of  the  kind  by  ap- 
plying for  redress  to  the  courts,  where 
they  are,  of  course,  reccivetl  with  o]>en 
arms,  and  where  the  Avocat  Imperial 
conducts  their  case  free  of  charge.  The 
courts  are  overwhelmed  with  such  suits, 
some  of  which  are  based  on  grievances 
of  the  most  ridiculous  description.  M. 
Feydeiiu  was  sued,  a  few  years  ago,  by 
a  phy&ician,  who  alleged  that  his  j^rac- 
ticc  had  been  severely  injured  because 
Feydeau  had  introduced  a  very  wicked 
doctor  of  the  same  name  in  the  story  he 
published  in  the  feuilletoa  of  one  of  the 
daily  papers.  Ponson  du  Terrail,  the 
famous  romancist,  was,  two  years  ago, 
sentenced  to  a  heavy  fine  and  imi)rison- 
ment  because  he  had  a])plied  the  name 
of  his  landlord,  Graspillard,  with  whom 
he  had  quarrelled,  to  a  very  bad  man 
in  the  novel  which  he  published  in  the 
Petit  Journal,  The  Journal  dvs  Dihtts 
was  recently  sued  by  the  descendants 
of  Madame  Tallien  for  some  remarks  it 
had  made  about  the  so-called  Sotre 
Dame  du  Thermulor. 

The  papers  are  strictly  forbidtlen  to 
publish  private  rei>orts  of  the  debates 


of  the  Chambers ;  they  must  wait  until 
the  ofiicial  report  ai)i>earB  in  the  Mom- 
teur.  They  are  allowed  to  reprint  this 
as  it  is,  but  not  to  alter  it. 

The  Gazette  dcs  Tribunavx  and  the 
Droit  have  a  monopoly  of  the  law  re- 
ports, and  the  oflScers  of  the  courts  re- 
fuse to  extend  facilities  to  the  reporters 
of  the  daily  papers,  which  are  conse- 
quently compelled  to  copy  the  reports 
of  important  trials  from  the  above- 
named  journals. 

Thus  prevented  in  every  way  from 
making  their  journals  good  TZ^tr^-papcTs, 
the  managers  of  the  Parisian  dailies 
seek  to  indemnify  their  readers  by  the 
extreme  care  and  distinguished  ability 
with  which  the  editorial  and  literary 
matter  and  the  foreign  letters  are  pre- 
pared for  their  columns.  None  but  first- 
class  writers  are  employed  in  these  de- 
partments ;  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact 
that  the  proud  honor  of  a  seat  in  the 
French  Academy  has  of  late  Y>een  re- 
peatedly conferred  upon  prominent 
writers  of  editorials  for  the  daily  papers 
of  Paris.  Prevost-Paradol,  a  young 
man  of  thirty-five,  owes  his  election  to 
the  Academy  to  his  splendid  articles  in 
the  Debats  and  the  Courrier.  du  Di- 
mancht:^  which  were  afterward  pub- 
lished in  book-form.    TThe  same  honor  — 

was,  a  year  ago,  conferred  on  M.  Cuvi 

UerFleury,  another  memlwr  of  the  staff  "^ 
of  the  Dchats.  The  various  papers  vi^is 
with  each  other  in  engaging  the  servicer 
of  eminent  men  for  their  ctlitorial  coL.^ 
unms,  and  as  the  law  requires  all  article:^— 
to  be  signed  by  their  authors,  the  ] 
ian  dailies  bear  an  individual  charactc 
that  is  in  striking  contrast  with  that  (^ 
their  cotxjmporaries  in  Loudon,  whca 
the  ujmieof  the  newspaper  entirely  ove 
shadows  those  of  the  writers  employe 
on  it.  In  London,  people  a]>eak  only  c_  "wJ 
what  llic  Tinus^  the  Netcs^  the  Tclegra^eni 
says.  In  Paris,  the  name  of  the  edit  -^cr*! 
oversliadows  that  of  his  paper.  Peoj^  ^^ 
do  not  speak  of  what  the  Lihertc  sajc^s? 
but  of  what  Girardin  says  in  the  Lih^^'^ 
te ;  not  of  the  Constitutionnel^  but  ^" 
Liniayrac\s  articles  in  the  Con^titntic^^' 
?ifl.  The  English  do  not  inquire  w  .•*^ 
edits  the  Ivncs  or  the  other  Lond  ^^^ 
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papers.  The  French  would  not  take  a 
paper  without  knowing  the  name  of  the 
editor,  and  without  being  satisfied  that 
he  U  a  man  of  ability. 

The  same  care  is  taken  in  regard  to 
the  men  who  are  employed  as  foreign 
correspondents.       Such     distinguished 
iacans  and  historians  as  Louis  Blanc, 
Henri  Monnier,  Edgar  Quinet,  etc.,  are 
regular    correspondents  of    the    Paris 
dailies,  and,  the  telegraphic  news  being 
BO  meagre  and  unsatisfactory,  their  let- 
ters, remarkable    alike  for  their  solid 
and  polished  style,  are  eagerly  perused. 
Every  daily  pai)er  in  Paris  has  its 
giranty  to  whom  the  general  manage- 
ment is  intrusted  ;  an  editor  who  writes 
every  day  an  article  called  "  Pt^cmier 
J*^ris;  "  and  editors  who  attend  to  the 
leading  columns.    The  "  Premier  Paris '' 
xs  a  brief  abstract  of  the  most  important 
xaews,  with  short  editorial  comments. 
-^^o  leading  article,  especially  in  the  op- 
J^osition  papers,  is  inserted  before  being 
oarefully  examined  by  the  gvrant  and 
tJae    proprietors  of  the  paper,  and  the 
Jtziost  eminent  editors  must  frequently 
consent  to  re-write  their  articles  three 
>**    four  times.    Prevost-Paradol  would 
^>ot    submit  to  this,  and  left  the  Debats 
^fte^i-  a  violent  quarrel  with  Bert  in  ;  but 
^«      interests  of  the  paper  obliged  the 
^^ox^rietors  to  take  him  back  after  a 
^"'Ox-fc  time. 

Tlac  editors  of  the  semi-official  papers 

•^^'Vo  to  suflfer  inconveniences  of  a  hardly 

^^®»     clisagreeablc  character  in  the  dis- 

cui^i.^  of  their  duties.    Prior  to  receiv- 

^*^S  nn  editorial  appointment,  the  Minis- 

***"  of  the  Interior,  the  special  Cerberus 

^^  "tlxe  French  press,  requires  them  to 

"^K^i  Q  paper,  in  which  they  resign  their 

^^^ition  before  entering  upon  it.    This 

'l^^Snation  is  made  use  of  as  soon  as 

^^  Qovemment  wants  to  get  rid  of  the 

*^tor.    The  articles  which  these  scmi- 

Wcuii  editors  write,  have,  of  course,  to 

^^feuj  the  policy  of  the  Government, 

^^>   moreover,  to  do  so  with  ability, 

.  *^ich,  considering  the  vacillations  and 

*^Congi5tencie8  of  the  imperial  policy,  is 

*  flatter  of  extreme  difiiculty.    But  few 

J^  ^^s  last  class  of  editors  have  been  able 

Uold  their  positions  for  a  long  time. 


Each  of  the  semi-official  papers  has, 
besides,  its  "  knowing "  man.  When- 
ever the  Government  wishes  to  com- 
municate important  news  to  the  public 
without  resorting  to  the  grave  columns 
of  the  Moniteur^  it  causes  the  "  know- 
ing" man  of  one  of  the  semi-official 
papers  to  insert  a  communication,  com- 
mencing, generally,  with  the  words, 
"  We  believe  to  know,"  etc.  The  pul>- 
lic  knows  then  that  this  communication 
comes  directly  from  one  of  the  minis- 
ters. 

The  greatest  feature  of  the  Paris 
dailies  is  the  Faiilleton^  and  it  may 
be  justly  said  that  they  stand  unrivalled 
in  this  respect.  If  the  political  leaders 
are  written  by  men  of  ability,  the  edit- 
ors of  the  fevilleton  are  selected  among 
the  foremost  literary  celebrities  of  the 
count  ry.  Jules  Janin,  Saint-Beuve,  Paul 
do  St.  Victor,  Louis  Ulbach,  Edniond 
About,  Sylvestre  do  Sacy,  Laboulaye, 
Arseue  Iloussaye,  are  the  most  eminent 
representatives  of  this  class  of  writers, 
and  their  "  Monday  articles  " — the  crit- 
ical articles  on  theatrical  and  literary 
matters,  are  usually  published  in  the 
Monday  numbers  of  the  papers — arc 
fully  equal  to  the  best  essays  in  the  re- 
views. Lil)eral  salaries  are  paid  to 
these  feu  ilUtonistes,  Saint-Beuve  and  Ja- 
nin receiving  over  $5,000  a-year  for  one 
article  a-wcek  in  the  Coii9titntionnel  and 
Dehats;  and  the  publishers  would  con- 
sider it  a  great  misfortune  to  lose  their 
services. 

There  is  but  one  official  political  or- 
gan in  Paris :  it  is  the  Mbniteur,  Gov- 
ernments rise  and  fall  in  France;  the 
Moniteur  never  falls  with  them,  but  al- 
ways remains  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  field.  Its  career  has  been  a 
checkered  one,  and  there  can  certainly 
be  no  more  interesting  newspaper  col- 
lection than  a  complete  file  of  the  Moni- 
teur^ from  its  origin  to  the  present  day. 
A  strange  featuie  about  the  employes 
of  this  renowned  paper  is  that  they  are 
mostly  old  men ;  a  great  many  of  its 
compositors  are  venerable  representa- 
tives of  the  craft ;  and  some  of  them 
have  set  type  under  the  Restoration. 
Its  editorials  are  written  in  the  various 
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government  departments;  its  telegraphic 
despatches  are  furuishcd  by  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  Interior  and  of  Foreign 
Affairs ;  and  its  foreign  letters  are  com- 
piled in  Paris,  from  the  reports  of  the 
diplomatic  agents  at  the  foreign  courts. 
The  Emperor  himself  contributes  fre- 
quently to  its  columns,  and  many  of 
the  laconic,  **  Emersonian,'^  sphinx-like 
communiquhy  printed  on  the  first  page, 
and  indicating,  on  critical  occasions,  the 
policy  of  the  government,  are  known  to 
emanate  from  the  private  cabinet  of  the 
Emperor. 

Tlioophile  Gautier  is  the  leading 
feuilhtoiiUU  of  the  Moniteur^  ond  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  he  discharges  his 
duties  as  such  with  eminent  ability. 
lie  used  to  be  very  poi>ular,  and  his 
talents  still  command  general  admira- 
tion ;  but  his  defection  from  the  liberal 
opinions  which  he  formerly  professed 
has  cost  him  a  largo  share  of  the  es- 
teem in  which  he  used  to  be  held.  His 
predecessor  was  the  Italian  Fiorcntino, 
who  died  a  few  years  ago,  and  who  was 
remarkable  both  for  his  literary  ability 
and  the  bare-faced  impudence  with 
which  he  black-mailed  actors,  actresses, 
])allet- dancers,  j)ainters,  authors  —  in 
short,  every  one  whom  he  could  injure 
or  benefit  by  his  criticisms  in  the  Moni- 
tenr.  It  seems  incredible  that  those  ex- 
tortions were  submitted  to  for  ten  years 
and  longer  by  the  most  prominent  rep- 
resentatives of  art  and  literature,  with 
but  one  memora])le  exception,  viz., 
Madame  Alboni,  who  responded  to 
Fiorentino's  demands  by  having  him 
ejected  from  her  rooms.  For  the  rest, 
his  black-m:uling  operations  proved  so 
l)rofitable  that  this  Bohemian,  who 
used  to  be  one  of  Alexandre  Dumas' 
employi'S,  and  who  never  received  a 
verj-  large  salary,  was  at  the  time  of 
his  death  possessed  of  the  snug  fortune 
of  half  a  million  francs,  which  he  left 
to  his  illegitimate  son.  The  la'^t  article 
he  ever  wrote  was  a  spiteful  criticism 
on  Victor  Hugo's  "  Shakespeare,"  wind- 
ing up  with  the  remark  that,  after  read- 
ing the  l)ook,  "he  had  yawned  terribly, 
and  felt  bored  to  death."  A  day  or  two 
afterward  he  was  dead. 


There  are  t^o  daily  editions  of  the 
Monitcur ;  the  large  Moniteur  appears 
every  morning ;  the  small  edition  {PetU 
Monittur)  is  issued  early  in  the  evening. 
The  weiikl}'  review  of  foreign  afifaiis,  so 
often  alluded  to  in  the  cable  despatches^ 
appears  in  the  evening  edition,  and  is 
written  by  an  undcr-secrctary  of  the 
Foreign  Oflice.    The  Government  has 
taken  great  pains  to  extend  the  circa- 
lation  of  the  l\tU  Monileur^  and  some 
time  ago  it  tried  to  injure  the  circola- 
tion  of  the  literal  papers  by  sending  the 
Petit  Moniteur  free  through   the  post 
(contrary  to    law)  to  all    its  countiy 
subscribers,  and  engaging  Ponson  di^ 
Terrail,    now   by  all    odds    the   mos^ 
popular  French  romancist,  to  write    -^ 
serial  tale  for  its  fcuilleion.      It  w^^ 
hoped  that  this  would  raise  the  sn^^ 
scription-list  to  at  least  three  or  foxsj. 
hundred  thousand  copies.  These  hop^.^ 
however,  were  doomed  to  disappoivi^ 
ment.     The    circulation   of  the  Pettt 
Moniteur  wouhl  not  rise  much  abow 
sixty  thousand  copies,  while  that  o( 
the  large  Moniteur  has  for  years  been 
about  twenty  thousand  coj)ie3. 

Foremost  among  the  semi-offldii 
organs  is  the  Const itutionnel.  It  is  the 
special  organ  of  the  Minister  of  Poi^ 
eign  Alfairs,  but  it  does,  at  the  hubs 
time,  all  the  hcp..vy  work  in  defendiiif 
the  Government  in  all  the  importiit 
questions  of  domestic  policy.  Its  chief 
editor  is  Paulin  Limayrac,  a  ststdy, 
ornate  writer,  who  certainly  displsj* 
great  skill  in  defending  in  his  fin^ 
written  leaders  the  crooked  and,  oftiif 
inconsistent  policy  of  Napoleon  III 
The  opposition  press,  which  dsiw  iw* 
attack  the  Government  itself,  deligWi 
in  pouring  out  tho  viaU  of  its  vntk 
upon  the  Government's  chosen  chsfr 
pi  on ;  hence,  M.  Limayrac  is  the  W 
abused  and  best  ridiculed  editor  iaiD 
Paris.  He  defends  himself  likes  little 
hero,  ])Ut  is  sometimes  singalarly  v^ 
creet  in  his  tilts  with  the  dongUT 
knights  of  the  opposition  press.  Sob* 
time  ago  he  was  audacious  enongh  ts 
attack  Girardin,  who  spiked  his  ff^ 
at  once  by  republishing  the  hard  thinp 
Limayrac  had  written  many  years sbfl* 
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u    Eren  worse  was  the 

received  at  the  hands 

ourt,  of  the  Union^  who 

imayrac  had  repeatedly 

I  by  the  MoniUitr.    Li- 

this    strenuously,   and 

ia  an  editorial  in  the 

a  reward  of  one  hun- 

rancs  to  whoever  should 

trary.      Riancourt    did 

e  reward  was  not  paid, 

of  the    Comtitutionnel 

em  the  promises  of  their 

m  of  the  Constitutionnd 
:en  thousand  copies — a 
from  what  it  was  under 
lagement,  when  Sue  and 
id  their  great  romances 
which  was,  besides,  ren- 
'  Sttint-Beuve's  excellent 
ndi. 

stockholder  of  the  Con- 
now  again  Mires,  the 
jr,  who  for  some  time 
red  most  of  his  former 
10  controls  likewise  the 

Girardin's  famous  or- 
rather  dull  semi-official 
over  by  M.  Cucheval- 

latter  who,  in  times 
itten  a  numl>er  of  clever 
lilets,  was  believed  to 
the  highest  diplomatic 
^esse,  it  was  confidently 
d  acquire  fresh  vital- 
lanagement.  These  ex- 
rever,  were  not  to  be 
pt  a  few  sensational 
iroved  to  be  canards  of 
the  Pi'euM  had  not  been 
any  thing  but  a  certain 
and  the  rapid  decrease 
ion-list,  which  Ls  now 
I  thousand,  about  one 
it  was  in  the  palmiest 
I's  management, 
s  the  leading  evening 
a  circulation  of  about 
nd  copies.  It  was  sold 
jars  ago  for  three  hun- 

dollars,  and  is  con- 
the  best  paying  papers 
h,  at  the  same  time,  it 


must  be  said  that  it  is  certainly  least 
distinguished  for  editorial,  and,  withal, 
is  one  of  the  meanest  journals  in  the 
capital.  During  our  civil  war,  the 
Patrie  displayed  the  most  venomous 
hostility  toward  the  United  States,  and 
its  columns  teemed  daily  with  the  most 
astounding  falsehoods  in  regard  to  the 
Union  cause.  When  the  news  of  Lin- 
coln's assassination  reached  Paris,  the 
Patrie  published  a  truly  atrocious  arti- 
cle on  the  terrible  event. 

The  Fratiee  is  the  personal  organ  of 
the  Vicomte  de  la  Gu6ronni6re,  well 
known  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
members  of  the  French  Senate,  and 
one  of  the  leaden  of  the  lilx^ral  wing 
of  the  Bonapartists.  In  former  times, 
M.  de  la  Gueronnidro  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Napoleon  III.,  who,  on  several 
memorable  occasions,  availed  himself 
of  the  Vicomte'a  great  talents  as  a 
pamphleteer,  and  caused  him  especially 
to  write  the  famous  hroehvre  on  Italian 
affairs,  in  1859,  which  had  a  larger  sale 
than  any  other  pamphlet  ever  published 
in  France,  or  in  Europe.  All  his  sub- 
sequent pamphlets  were  likewise  eager- 
ly bought,  and  M.  de  la  Gueronni^ro 
acquired  by  his  writings  quite  a  for- 
tune, with  which  he  established  his 
present  journal,  the  Fran4!e.  At  first  it 
was  very  successful.  In  his  editorials 
he  displayed  the  same  ability  that  had 
characterized  his  pamphlets,  and  his 
intimacy  with  the  Emperor  lent  an 
additional  charm  to  his  pen.  Latterly, 
however,  there  has  been  an  estrange- 
ment between  him  and  Napoleon,  and 
his  paper  is  now  no  longer  recognized 
as  a  reliable  government  organ,  and  his 
subscription-list  is  decreasing.  It  is 
between  six  and  seven  thousand  iit  the 
present  time,  and  still  yields  the  pro- 
prietor a  moderate  income. 

M.  Auguste  Vitu,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  staflf  of  the  CoMtitutiomiel,  start- 
ed two  years  ago  the  Eterulardy  and  has 
thus  far  met  with  good  success,  not- 
withstanding the  somewhat  weak  char- 
acter of  its  poliiical  matter.  Its  suc- 
cess is  principally  owing  to  a  number 
of  charming  sketches  of  a  local  and 
literary    character,  a    great    many   of 
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whicli  liavc  been  republished  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  and  which  have 
secured  the  Et*md<trd  a  handsome  cir- 
culation throu<?hout  France. 

Little  need  be  said  about  the  Situa- 
tiorij  founded  by  the  aj2:enta  of  the  ex- 
king  of  Hanover  for  the  special  i)ur- 
pose  of  advocating  a  war  between 
France  and  Prussia.  It  has  neither 
been  distinguished  for  great  ability, 
nor  met  "with  even  moderate  success. 
It  is  only  taken  by  two  or  three  thou- 
sand subscribers,  and  will  probably  be 
short-lived.  Its  first  manager,  Hollaen- 
der,  a  German  Jew,  died  a  few  months 
since. 

The  P(if/8,  which  has  the  smallest  cir- 
culation of  any  daily  paper  in  Paris, 
has  gained  considerable  notoriety  since 
Granier  de  Cassagnac,  two  years  ago, 
became  its  managing  editor.  His 
career  as  a  journalist  is  one  of  the 
strangest.  Some  forty  years  ago,  M. 
Granier  dc  Cassagnac  was  Professor  of 
Belles-Letlres  at  the  University  of 
Toulouse,  whore  he  edited  at  the  same 
time  a  small  literary  periodical,  and 
wrote  a  great  many  sentimental  poems. 
Some  malicious  wag,  assuming  Victor 
Hugo's  n^nu',  wrote  him  a  number  of 
fulsome  letters,  eulogizing  his  talents  as 
a  poet  and  editor,  and  finally  announc- 
ing to  the  young  professor  that  he  (the 
pseudo-Hugo)  had  induced  one  of  the 
cabinet  miiiisters  to  confer  on  him  a 
lucrative  ministerial  appointment  in 
Paris.  So  adroitly  had  these  forged 
letters  Iwen  framed,  that  Granier  de 
Cassagnac  was  completely  duped  there- 
by ;  he  resigned  his  professorshii>,  sold 
his  paper,  and  came  to  Paris  iu  order 
to  enter  njMjn  the  duties  of  his  new 
])osition.  On  introducing  himself  to 
Victor  Hugo,  he  found  out,  of  course, 
in  how  heartless  a  manner  he  had  been 
victimized.  Victor  Hugo  had  pity  on 
his  ilistress,  and  procured  him  a  posi- 
tion as  reporter  for  the  Jouriuil  dm 
Dthitf,  Qranicr's  ability  six>n  gained 
him  considerable  distinction,  and  he 
speedily  ranked  among  the  Ictuliug 
jounialists;  his  violence  and  bitter- 
ness, however,  always  prevcnte«l  him 
from  achieving  a  solid  success,  and  no 


paper  fiourished  under  his  management. 
It  has  lately  been  ascertained  that  he 
acted  as  mouchard  under  Louis   Phi- 
lippe, which  did  not  prevent  him  from 
cspousuig  the  cause  of  Louis  Napoleon 
as  soon  as  the  latter  had  been  elected 
President  of  the  Republic.     His  joiu^ 
nalistic  sen'ices  were  rewarded  by  a 
seat  in  the    Legislative    Body,  where 
Granier  distinguishes  himself  chiefly  by 
the  noisy  blackguardism  with  which  he 
is  in  the  habit  of  interrupting  the  great 
orators  of  the  opposition.     The  most 
scathing   rebukes    have    been   admin- 
istered to  him  on  such  occasions,  hot 
all  in  vain.    The  CourrUr  FnmfaU  re- 
cently exposed  some. discreditable  trans- 
actions   in   which    Gmuier   had  been 
formerly  engaged,  and  the  Pat/g  assailed 
Vermorel,  editor  of  the  Cuiirrirr,  with 
great  violence ;  but  public  opiuicn  took 
sides  with  VermoreL     The  Pay*  hu 
only  about  two  thousand  sabscribeFBw 

The  ultramontane  press  is  represented 
in  Paris  by  four  journals,  the  J/<A/u?e  and 
the  Unicir»^  the  two  organs  of  the  Cleri- 
cals, and  the  Union  and  the  GautU  ^ 
Fraftre,  the  organs  of  the  LegitimW*- 
Their  aggregate  circuhition  is  not  orer 
sixteen  thousand.    Veuillot'6i)en,ifIiich 
at  (me  time  secured  forty  thousand  sub- 
scribers to  the  l'nic€rSf  seems  to  hi^ 
lost  most  of  its  magnetic  i>ower.  "fflcn 
the  Uniccrs  was  revived  last  Ye^r,itTa» 
generally  expected  that  it  would  speedi- 
ly regain  the  popularity  which  it  c«** 
joyed  previous  to  its  suppression  l>5 
the  Government ;  but  these  expectation** 
were  not  fulfilled.    After  a  good  dc** 
of  advertising,  it  succeeded  in  obtai**" 
ing  only  between  six  and  seven  tho«i' 
sand  subscribers.    The  two  organ*  ^' 
the  Legitimists  have   an  even  small*' 
circulation,  though   both  of  them  ^ 
edited  with  tact  and  ability. 

Passing  to  the  liberal  dailies, 
murit  mention,  in  the  first  place,  ^ 
JSii"'hj  the  organ  of  the  democratic  i^'^ 
tjcoisie  of  Paris,  and,  though  tj  ^ 
means  the  ablest,  certainly  the  ^ 
popular  political  i>aper  iu  Parii  ^ 
has  a  circulation  of  between  forty  •** 
fifty  thousand  copies,  and  is  said  ^^ 
pay  M.  Ilavin,  its  proprietor  and  d"»^ 
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rly  income  of  a  million 
I's  success  is  one  of  the 
•'rench  journalism.  He  is 
at  writer,  nor  an  astute 
or  an  able  manager, 
years  ago  he  was  a  poor 
I,  and  to-day  he  is  at  the 
most  popular  and  best- 
.^n  the  Continent,  a  mem- 
jgislative  Body,  and  one 
influential  politicians  in 
Jt  eighteen  months  since 
)  open  a  subscription  for 
lumcnt  to  Voltaire,  every 
contribute  only  fifty  cen- 
its).  The  other  Parisian 
hate  and  aflfect  to  despise 

0  laugh  this  proposition 
:  it  was,  nevertlicless,  suc- 
d  measure,  and  by  this 
s  been  collected  sufficient 
magnificent  statue  to  the 
Ferney.  A  man  of  much 
7  than  M.  Havin  is  his 
r,  Louis  Jourdan,  a  white- 
ntleman,  but  who  wields 
are  vigor  and  vivacity, 
one  of  the  ablest  opposi- 
as  started  by  A.  Nefttzer, 
sen  years  ago,  (jhnnt  of 
der  Girardin,  and,  if  not 
fished  as  the  latter,  ranks 
ng  the  foremost   French 

the  present  time.  Nefilb- 
nade  man,  and  may  lay 
honor  of  having,  during 
times  of  the  secoml  em- 
he  only  truly  democratic 
Paris.  The  Government 
lission  to  start  the  I'emps 
it  believed  that  the  new 

1  injure  the  circulation  of 
Lich  was  really  the  case  to 
md  ever  since  there  has 
1  love  lost  between  Girar- 
:er.  Had  the  Temps  ever 
idvocate  the  views  of  the 
circulation  to-day  would 
of    any  paper  in  Paris. 

refuses  to  flatter  the  vani- 
nch,  and  consequently  its 
is  hardly  ever  been  over 
jopies.  Its  staff"  of  editors 
idents  is  a  very  brilliant 


one,  and  counts  such  men  as  Louis 
Blanc,  Augusto  Villemot,  Louis  Ulbach, 
Edgar  Quinet,  A.  Erdan,  Henri  de 
Madeltne,  among  its  members. 

The  Journal  des  DebaU,  which,  on 
accou[it  of  its  high-toned  political  and 
literary  articles,  has  deservedly  been 
called  a  *'  daily  magazine,"  has  for 
some  time  i)ast,  owing  to  the  timidity 
of  its  political  coui-se,  lost  about  one 
half  of  its  subscribers,  and  its  circula- 
tion is  now  less  than  ten  thousand. 
John  Lemoinne,  a  distinguished  young 
pamphleteer,  is  managing  editor  under 
old  Edward  Bertin's  direction.  Prcvost- 
Paradol,  the  most  brilliant  French  es- 
sayist of  our  times,  Laboulaye,  Saint- 
Marc  Girardin,  3Iichel  Chevalier,  Henri 
Baudrillart,  Jules  Janin,  Hector  Berlioz, 
Marc  Monnier,  and  other  eminent  wri- 
ters fonn  the  galaxy  of  its  editors  and 
contributors. 

The  Opinion  Nationnle  is  the  organ 
of  the  Democratic  Chauvins,  and  on 
account  of  its  editor  Gueroult's  ex- 
ceedingly well-written,  stirring  articles, 
quite  popular  throughout  France.  Some 
thirty  years  ago,  M.  Gueroult  was  a 
newspaper  correspondent,  but  soon  left 
the  journalistic  and  filled  various  con- 
sular and  diplomatic  positions  until 
1848,  when  the  revolution  put  an  end 
to  his  prospects  in  this  direction.  In 
June,  18-18,  he  displayed  great  heroism 
in  rescuing  several  innocent  working- 
men  out  of  the  hands  of  the  infuriated 
soldiers,  who  were  just  about  to  execute 
them  under  the  pretext  that  they  had 
been  on  the  barricades.  Gueroult  then 
entered  a  position  in  a  banking-house, 
which  he  left  again  in  1858  in  order  to 
try  his  hand  once  more  at  journalism. 
He  established  the  Opinion  Nationnle, 
and  was  successful  beyond  expectation. 
To  judge  from  his  admirably  written, 
impassioned  leaders  in  the  Opinion  Na- 
tionah;  one  would  believe  M.  Gueroult 
to  be  a  fiery,  impetuous  young  man, 
while  in  reality  he  is  a  staid,  quiet,  and 
elderly  gentleman,  inclining  to  imlton- 
jtoinU  and  looking  like  a  retir.-d  mer- 
chant with  epicurean  tastes,  whom  no 
one  on  earth  would  suppose  to  l^e  the 
author  of  the  flaming  articles  which  the 
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young  Chauvins  read  with  so  much 
enthusiasm  and  delight.  M.  GucToult 
is  an  intimate  personal  and  political 
friend  of  Prince  Napoleon,  whose  views 
are  frequently  reflected  in  the  editorials 
of  the  Opinion,  Since  1863  M.  Gucroult 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Legislative 
Body,  where  he  votes  with  the  Demo- 
crats, and  had  recently  that  violent 
quarrel  with  31.  de  Kcroeguen,  of  Tou- 
lon, who  charged  him  and  Havin  with 
having  been  bribed  by  Count  Bismarck, 
— a  charge  which  a  searching  investiga- 
tion by  a  court  of  honor  proved  to  be 
utterly  unfounded  and  malicious.  The 
circulation  of  the  Opinion  NationaU  is 
about  eighteen  thousand.  Its  expenses 
are  small,  and  it  is  considered  one  of 
the  best-paying  papers  in  Paris. 

About  two  years  ago,  the  Liherte, 
which  had  been  started  a  few  months 
before,  was  near  the  close  of  its  short- 
lived existence.  Its  average  circulation 
amounted  to  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  copies,  the  highest  daily  sale  hav- 
ing been  fifteen  hundred  copies.  At 
that  time  Emile  de  Girardin  withdrew 
from  the  Presse,  and  bought  the  droop* 
ing  Lilterte  for  a  mere  "  song."  With 
him  he  took  the  ablest  sub-editors  of 
the  Preise^  and  eight  months  afterward 
the  Libirt*'  had  already  a  circulation  of 
15,000  copies.  Girardin  managed  the 
aflairs  of  his  new  paper  with  consum- 
mate skill.  Regardless  of  the  outcry 
of  the  publishers  of  the  other  papers, 
who  predicted  the  sjiecdy  downfall  of 
the  LilfcrU;  he  repeate<l  the  same  man- 
oeuvre, by  which,  in  1835,  he  had  made 
tlie  Pi^sae  the  paper  of  the  largest  cir- 
culation in  France.  He  reduced  the 
price  of  the  paper  from  fifteen  to  ten 
centimes.  Besides,  he  engaged  the  fa- 
mous Baron  de  Brisse  as  "culinary" 
contributor,  and  the  daily  "bills  of 
fare,"  which  the  latter  published  on  the 
fourth  page,  laughed  to  scorn  as  they 
were  at  first  by  the  other  papers,  were 
soon  as  popular  as  Girardin's  pungent 
editorials  on  the  first  page.  It  l)ecanie 
a  matter  of  ton  to  dine  according  to 
Baron  Brisse's  daily  bill  of  fare ;  every 
married  lady,  every  vrni  cor  Jon  hku^ 
wanted  the  Liberie^  and  Girardin  gained 


every  day  hundreds  of  new  sobsc 
He  then  ofiered  Baron  de  Brisse' 
work  on  Gastronomy,  which  ecu." 
be  bought  at  the  bookstores,  to 
new  subscriber,  and  this  raised  1 
culation  to  20,000.  And  last,  he 
his  greatest  and  most  successful  ec 
declaring  war  against  Napoleoi 
predicting  the  speedy  downfall 
dynasty,  and  commencing  onslaug 
him,  such  as  no  journalist  had  hi 
dared  to  make  on  the  Emperor, 
opposition  party,  as  a  general  thi 
first  did  not  believe  Girardin  ' 
quite  sincere  in  his  sudden  and 
desertion  of  the  cause  of  Napoleoi 
but  all  bought  his  paper,  whid 
now  a  daily  circulation  of  over  1 
thousand  copies.  In  his  latest 
pectus,  M.  de  Girardin  pays  a  co 
ment  to  the  American  press  by  a 
that  "  the  Liberte  is  the  American  i 
paper  transplanted  into  French 
Besides  being  a  successful  joumalii 
de  Girardin  is  a  skilful  financier 
real -estate  speculator,  and  reputed' 
worth  several  millions.  His  per 
appearance  is  not  very  prepossesf 
he  looks  forbidding  and  stern, 
somewhat  arrogant. 

A  kindred  spirit,  so  far  as  i 
paper  management  is  concernetl,  ii 
proprietor  of  the  Figaro,  Henri  del 
messant,  the  great  journalistic  specu 
of  France.  He  is  indefatigable  in  i 
paper  ventures,  in  starting  dailies,  n 
lie^,  and  magazines ;  and  his  enter 
and  boldness  in  this  respect  are  no 
remarkable  than  his  sagacity  anc 
success.  He  has  all  the  time  ^i 
irons  in  the  fire,"  and  the  old  sda] 
certainly  not  applicable  to  his  caM 
he  has  made  a  great  detd  of  monq 
of  his  manifold  ventures.  His  sue 
however,  will  not  be  considered 
])rising  when  it  is  known  that  he 
great  advertiser — in  fact,  the  most 
eral  and  judicious  advertiser  in 
France.  Whenever  he  starts  a 
weekly  or  monthly,  he  advertises  i1 
wet^ks  in  a  manner  altogether  unh 
of  in  France.  For  instance,  four  J 
ago  he  started  the  G-rand  Journal  Ft 
que,  and  the  Grand  Journal  Littin 
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attractive  and  cheap  weekly 
efore  issuing  the  first  number, 
nmunicatcd  the  prospectus  to 

of  distinguished  politicians, 
J,  &c.,  and  the  letters  which 
i  him  in  reply,  covering  a  AiU 
le  great  daily  papers,  he  in- 
iach  of  the  Parisian  journals, 
.  one  day  upwards  of  40,000 

this  advertisement.  Within 
hree  days,  375,000  copies  of 

0  newspapers  were  sold,  and 
idred  thousand  regular  sub- 
cured.  Villeniessant  himself 
r  of  great  ability,  and  his 
e  always  eagerly  sought  for. 
IS  far  been  at  the  head  of  two 
rs,  the  J^venement,  which  was 

1  by  the  Government  about 
lonths  ago  after  a  brief  career 
Ileled  prosperity,  and  the 
bich  he  has  lately  converted 
ly  political  paper,  and  which 
nder  his  management  to  out- 
le  other  organs  of  the  liberal 
J  circulation  is  now  upwards 
and  will  soon  surpass  that  of 

ssant^s  efforts  to  direct  and  to 
5  attention  of  the  public  to 

are  sometimes  marvels  of 
On    learning   that  Victor 

completed  his  "  Toilers  of 
and  had  sold  the  MSS.  to 
erboeckhoven  &  Co.,  he  trav- 
•haste  to  the  sea-shore,  char- 
ecial  steamship  to  Guernsey, 
ed  the  illustrious  author  of 
ables  before  the  MSS.  had 
rered  to  the  printers.  He 
igo  three  hundred  thousand 
the  book,  but  Hugo,  although 
knows  better  how  to  drive  a 
gain,  would  not  accept  the 
offer,  because,  he  said,  the 
f  the  Sea  "  should  be  read  at 
beginning  to  end,  and  ought 
issued  piecemeal  in  the  col- 
daily  paper.  I  need  not  add 
messant  took  good  care  to 
3  world  of  the  incidents  and 
f    this    remarkable    trip    to 

ial  novel  which  he  secured 


instead  of  Victor  Hugo^s  work  was  a 
very  fine  production,  and  the  way  he 
got  it  was  likewise  characteristic  of  the 
man.  He  had  been  negotiating  for 
some  time  past  for  the  purchase  of  the 
MSS.  The  author,  however,  on  hearing 
that  Yillemessant  had  at  the  same  time 
made  efforts  to  obtain  Victor  Hugo^s 
manuscript,  got  incensed,  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  publisher  of 
another  paper,  and  when  Villemessant 
came  back  from  Guernsey,  and  wanted 
to  reopen  negotiations  with  him,  he 
peremptorily  refused  to  see  him,  and 
sent  him  word  he  could  not  get  the 
manuscript,  it  having  already  been  sold 
to  another  publisher.  Now  Villemes- 
sant knew  fUll  well  that,  if  he  could 
only  obtain  a  single  interview  with  the 
irate  romancist,  he  would  be  able  to 
persuade  him  to  let  him  have  the  manu- 
script. But  the  great  question  was  how 
to  obtain  an  interview.  Do  you  know 
how  he  managed  to  get  it  ?  In  the  fol- 
lowing night  the  romancist  was  awa- 
kened and  received  a  note,  written  in  a 
beautiful  small  hand  on  perfumed  rose- 
colored  paper.  "A  lady  urgently  re- 
quested an  interview  with  him  at  the 
Maison  Doree,  room  so  and  so."  You 
may  believe  that  the  romancist  had 
never  dressed  in  such  a  hurry.  In  five 
minutes  he  was  already  on  his  way  to 
the  Maison  Dorue.  On  entering  t&e 
designated  room  of  the  famous  restau- 
rant, he  was  met,  to  his  utter  disgust, 
not  by  a  lady,  but  by  Villemessant,  who 
burst  into  loud  laughter,  locked  the 
door,  and  told  him  he  had  beautifully 
trapped  him.  *^  But,"  said  the  roman- 
cist, angrily,  "you  did  not  write  the 

letter,  a  lady ."    **  A  lady  wrote  it, 

to  be  sure,"  replied  Villemessant ;  "  it 
was  my  dame  de  comptoir  (lady  book- 
keeper), to  whom  I  dictated  it."  When 
the  two  parted  company  an  hour  after- 
ward, Villemessant  had  bought  the 
MSS.  Of  course,  he  was  not  so  cruel 
as  to  conceal  this  amusing  transaction 
from  the  public. 

The  Courrier  Fran^ais,  the  organ  of 
the  radical  Democracy,  was  recently 
sold  for  seventy-six  thousand  francs, 
although  it  has  a  daily  circulation  of 
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over  sixteen  thousand  copies.  But  M. 
Vermorel,  its  proprietor  and  editor-in- 
cliief,  had  had  so  many  difficulties  with 
the  Government  that  it  was  feared  lest 
the  Emj)eror  should  onkr  it  to  Ijc  sup- 
pressed. The  CourrUr  is  a  perfect 
lliom  in  the  side  of  the  lionapartists, 
and  prosecution  after  prosecution  for 
violatiouii  of  the  press-law  arc  insti- 
tuted against  it.  In  consequence  of 
tliesc  prosecutions,  M.  Vermorel  will 
have  the  pleasure  of  passing  the  next 
three  years  of  his  life  in  prison. 

Hardly  less  radical  than  the  Courrkr 
is  M.  A.  Peyrat's  Avenir  National,  an 
able  journal,  edited  by  Peyrat,  Fred- 
crick  Morin  and  Taxilc  Delord.  Its 
circulation  is  increasing  very  rapidly, 
and  so  is  that  of  the  Epoque  under  the 
clever  management  of  Clement  Duvcr- 
nois,  who  was  formerly  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  Lihirti\  and  whom  Girardin 
is  said  to  have  discharged  because  his 
articles  attracted  almost  as  much  atten- 
tion as  his  own. 

The  CfMricari,  the  humorous  daily — 
which,  though  it  has  lost  a  great  deal 
of  its  fonner  prestige  and  influence, 
should  be  mentioned  here  on  account 
of  the  political  significance  attached  to 
many  of  its  articles,  and,  above  all,  to 
the  exceedingly  clever  caricatures  with 
which  it  abounds — is,  perhaps,  the  Pari- 
sian journal  whose  editors  have  hitherto 
had  to  encounter  more  difficulties  and 
obstacles  in  the  discharge  of  their  oner- 
ous duties  than  any  of  their  colleagues 
of  the  political  dailies.  The  Emi>eror 
Napoleon,  who,  despite  his  habitual 
mask  of  indilference  and  coldness,  it  is 
well  known,  is  keenly  sensitive  to  the 
attacks  made  upon  him  by  the  news- 
pai)ers,  and  especially  to  the  weapon  of 
ridicule,  more  powerful  in  France  than 
anywhere  else,  added  to  the  famous 
press-ordinance  of  February  14,  1852,  of 
his  own  accord,  and  contrary  to  the 
advice  and  remonstrances  of  M.  de 
Momy  and  most  of  his  leading  adher- 
ents, a  section  requiring  the  editors  of 
all  illustrated  papers  to  submit  the 
proofs  of  all  engravings  of  a  political 
character  and  tendency,  prior  to  their 
publication,  to  the  Minister  of  the  In- 


terior, or  the  functi 
him  with  the  survei 
At  first  the  proprietc 
thought  it  would  be 
for  them  to  go  on 
ceedingly  rigorous, 
knew  full  well,  woul 
the  most  inexorable 
contem])latcd  for  a 
the  publication  of 
was  solely  owing  to 
monstrances  of  M.  11 
chief,  that  this  resol 
ried  into  eifect ;  and 
entered  upon  the  r 
tion  of  its  chc»ckere 
reer.  It  would  requ 
to  narrate  all  its  e 
Government  censors, 
sustained  in  conseqi 
ness  and  lack  of  spir 
the  heavy  pressure  ( 
to  bear  upon  it,  and 
and  harassing  perset 
was  subjected.  Ofte 
ment  censors  rejectc( 
cient  to  fill  half  a  c1 
paper,  and  the  articl 
ical  allusions  not  ex 
of  the  Minister  ant 
always  brought  in  tl 
warnings  that  a  repc 
would  lead  to  a  pro 
mary  suppression  oft 
strange  and  unexpec^ 
this  unparalleled  pr 
compensating  the  pn 
ure,  for  the  loss  of  i 
tigc,  which  the  C/i 
sustained  under  the 
the  fact  that  such  i 
as  it  was  allowed  to 
those  relating  to  fo 
looked  ui)on  l>y  the 
consonance  with  the 
tions  of  the  Goven 
happened  not  unfr 
public  attached  consi 
to  these  caricatures,  i 
strange  as  it  may  se 
marked  influence  on 
tions  of  the  Bears 
Bourse.  M.  Louis  Ii 
a  native  of  Treves  ii 
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J8  the  mana^g  editor  of  tbis 
if  I  may  say  so,  more  peculiarly 
acteristically  French  than  any 
ntemporarics,  died  a  year  or 
and  his  former  assistant,  Paul 

clever  and  incisive  humorist, 

place.  "Cham,"  the  famous 
ist, — a  nobleman  by  the  name 
G,— is  still  the  leading  artist  of 
itari.  Financially,  the  paper 
iger  very  prosperous.  Its  ex- 
e  comparatively  heavy,  and  the 
n  has  very  sensibly  declined 
53.     It  rarely    exceeds   three 

copies,  and  averages,  perhaps, 
twenty-five  hundred. 

the  large  illustrated  papers, 
tration,  the  Mond^  Illustrij  the 
Tttustre^  etc.,  etc.,  it  seems,  at 
b,  strange  that  their  circulation 
3  so  much  smaller  than  that  of 
;ratcd  papers  of  Germany  and 
;  for,  while  the  Leipzig  fllus- 
twig  circulates  upward  of  fifty 

copies,  and  its  Stuttgart  rival, 
^  and  Meer,  between  sixty  and 
housand  copies ;  and  while  the 
llustrated  papers  are  knovm  to 
jtfge  a  circulation,  the  llluatra- 
I  general  thing,  sells  only  be- 
•urteen  and  fifteen  thousand 
10  Monde  lllmtre^  between  seven 
J  thousand,  and  the  Univers 
perhaps,  one  or  two  thousand 
'he  trouble  is  that,  for  a  long 
:,  there  has  been  going  on  be- 
ese  papers  a  rivalry  of  unparal- 


leled bitterness,  which  induced  the  pub- 
lishers, not  to  try  to  eclipse  each  other 
by  the  merits  of  their  papers,  by  the 
artistic  value  of  the  illustrations,  and 
the  excellent  character  of  the  reading- 
matter,  but  by  reducing  the  subscrip- 
tion rates  to  the  lowest  figures,  and  to 
make  up  for  their  losses  by  cutting 
down  their  expenses  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. And  thus  it  happens  that  a  great 
many  of  the  wood-cuts  in  these  papers, 
published  in  a  city  boasting  of  so  many 
eminent  xylographers,  are  decidedly  in- 
ferior to  those  published  in  the  illus- 
trated papers  of  England  and  Germany ; 
that  they  oftentimes  publish  old  cli4ihh 
of  engravings,  which  were  issued  years 
ago  in  the  latter;  and,  hampered  as 
they  are  also  by  the  other  influences 
fettering  the  French  press  in  general, 
they  display  a  lack  of  energy  and  en- 
terprise by  no  means  calculated  to  in- 
crease their  circulation  and  influence. 
Justice  requires  us,  however,  to  say  that 
the  literary  matter  of  these  illustrated 
journals,  as  a  general  thing,  is  decidedly 
superior  to  that  of  their  English  and 
German  contemporaries.  The  moat 
eminent  litterateurs  of  France  are  among 
their  regular  contributors;  and  their 
theatrical  criticisms,  their  causcrUs, 
their  chroniques,  are  generally  very  well 
written,  sprightly,  and  interesting,  while 
ihefeuilletonj  that  most  important  part 
of  the  French  newspaper,  of  course,  con- 
tains the  productions  of  the  most  popu- 
lar novelists  of  the  day. 


. — Since  this  article  was  written,  the  most  important  restrictions  oa  the 
ment  of  new  journals  in  France  have  been  removed,  and  a  large  number 
unced  for  speedy  publication,  with  the  endorsement  of  many  names  of 
jid  influence  that  have  not  before  been  connected  with  the  newspaper 

worthy  of  note  that  not  one  of  the  new  papers  proposes  to  support 
ism  as  it  is. — Editor, 
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I.     THE  FROmSE. 

Hev.  Ashley  Mulqroye  and  Hester 
Mason  stood  side  by  side  in  the  little 
parlor  of  the  Widow  Mason's  cottage. 
Ho  had  on  liis  overcoat,  while  his  hat 
and  muffler  were  in  a  chair  ready  for 
him  to  take.  There  was  a  certain  proud 
bearing  in  the  man  that  gave  him  a 
knightly  air  rather  than  a  ministerial 
mien ;  and  as  he  stepped  forward  to  say 
good-by,  putting  his  ann  gently  around 
her  waist,  while  Hester  rested  her  face 
and  hands  upon  his  bosom,  Abelard 
and  Heloise  could  not  have  surpassed 
them  in  this  lover's  tableau. 

Ashley  looked  down  upon  his  treas- 
ure, and  then,  turning  his  eyes  heaven- 
ward, seemed  to  invoke  God's  blessing 
on  the  woman  he  loved. 

Thus  they  stood  in  silence.  Their 
hearts  throbbed  with  one  passion,  one 
thought,  one  desire.  Whether  in  these 
moments  there  was  most  of  pain  or 
pleasure,  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  These 
are  feelings  which  come  to  us  once  in  a 
lifetime,  and  only  once. 

Hester  was  the  first  to  speak :  "  Ash- 
ley, you  must  go,  for  you'll  have  to  take 
the  stage  early  in  the  morning." 

"  I  know  it,  Hester,"  he  replied, 
"  but  there  is  something  makes  me 
dread  to  leave  you." 

"  But  it  won't  be  long  till  next  Octo- 
ber, you  know,"  she  said,  with  an  effort 
at  cheerfulness. 

"Nine  months  —  nine  months,"  he 
answered,  sadly. 

"  But  that's  only  a  little  while.  You 
with  your  sermons  and  I  with  my  sew- 
ing, the  time  will  soon  Ije  gone." 

"Hester,  I  wi.^h  you  could  go  with 
me ;  but  God  knows  best." 

"  Must  you  go  80  soon  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"Why?' 

"Deacon  Bowler  says  in  his  last  letter 
that  I  must  come  on  the  first  of  January', 
for  the  society  has  been  without  a  pas- 


tor a  long  time,  and  the  sheep  are  8 
in  ne^d  of  a  shepherd." 

"You  sliould  go,  then,  Ashley, 
cheerful,  dear ;  you  know  I  shall  n 
you  twice  every  week." 

"  I  don't  mean  to  complain,  darli 
I  am  ready  and  anxious  to  labor  in 
Master's  vineyard;  but  I  don't  lib 
go  without  you.  Somehow,  Hestei 
seems  as  if  I  had  been  imperfe 
made,  and  that  essential  portions  of 
organism  only  existed  in  you.  W 
I'm  away  from  you,  my  mind  is  lU 
machine  that  has  lost  its  balance-wh 
It  may  run  with  great  velocity,  bir 
needs  something  to  regulate  it  and  ti 
per  its  force.  Excuse  my  likening ; 
to  a  balance-wheel,  Hester ;  but  I  dc 
think  I  shall  ever  run  well  without  yo 

"  Dear  Ashley,"  she  said,  with  '. 
dark,  gray  eyes  full  of  tenderness,  i 
a  consciousness  of  her  power  over  1 
lover,  "  it  makes  mc  proud  to  km 
that  I  am  necessary  to  ynnr  happiw 
and  I  trust  I  may  be  to  your  ose£ 
ness." 

"  You  are  to  both.  And  now  I  nH 
go." 

He  was  holding  both  lier  liands 
his,  when  she  said:  "Remember to 
promise,  Ashley :  you  are  never  to  stm 
later  than  ten  o'clock  at  night;  tb 
you  are  to  pray,  and  always  mcnti" 
my  name." 

"  Well,  good-by,  dear,  sweet  Hesfc 
precious  wife  !  Tell  me  you  1ot«  i* 
once  more." 

"  Ashley,  all  that  woman  can  loTe» 
love  you." 

"  God  bless  you,  Hester ! " 

"  His  angels  guard  you,  Ashley.'' 

Here  the  lips  of  the  two  lovers  m 
their  speech  melted  into  a  long,  linS 
ing  kiss,  which  sealed  the  farewdl 
two  souls  not  to  be  separated  in  Et 
nity,  though  they  part  in  "nmc. 

Soon  the  door  closed  gently,  and  1 
steps  of  the  Rev.  Ashley  Mulgrt 
crackled  upon  the  crisp  snow,  wh 
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diamond-dust  in  the  cold 
moon.  He  walked  home 
1,  as  if  he  were  going  into 

THE  TEMPTATION. 

morning,  while  the  stars 
ing,  the  young  clergyman 
:age-coach  on  his  way  to 
lepot,  nine  miles  distant. 
I  had  been  up  an  hour  he 
Dn  the  train  towards  the 
illage  of  Goldburgh,  in 
V  York.  It  now  began  to 
ift  rapidly  on  the  track, 
rm  was  almost  blinding, 
hardly  see  the  fences  from 
w.  The  result  was  block- 
ig,  backing  up,  bumping, 
passengers,  and,  finally,  a 
Lctory  of  the  Steam-Eing 
m-Fiend  who  thought  to 
is  way. 

reached    Goldburgh    at 

four  hours  behind-time. 

ance  determined  the  sub- 

\  of  our  story.    Two  per- 

waiting  for  Mr.  Mulgrove 

One  was  Charles  Dod- 
merchant,  who  had  been 
at  college,  and  who  de- 
oard  with  his  father ;  the 
^acon  Rowler,  intent  on 
lew  clergyman  the  hospi- 
own  house.  As  the  train 
ic  young  man  went  home 
t  the  Deacon  did  not,  and 
man. 

do  you  do — how  do  you 
•  see  you  I "  rattled  the 
B  church  dignitary,  as  he 
ley.  Ashley  Mulgrove  by 
snatched  his  satchel  away 
f  he  were  a  highwayman, 
me  to  spare.  "  I  tell  you, 
rove,  I'm  delighted  to  see 
ited  for  ye,  just  as  them 
ted  for  a  Messiah.  Come 
me ;  you  must  be  hungry 
Qst  eat,  you  know.  I  told 
to  keep  something  warm 
.  got  snowed  in,  did  you  ? 
in  time  to  preach  to- 
s  lucky;— don't  wish  to 
-20 


flatter  a  servant  of  the  Lord,  Mr.  Mul- 
grove, but  ever  since  I  heard  you  preach 
to  us  as  a  candidate,  I  knew  that  you 
were  one  of  the  choten,  sir — one  of  the 
chosen /^^  He  believed  somehow  that 
ministers  were  selected  by  special  act 
of  Providence,  and  meant  to  intimate 
that  in  this  case  the  choice  could  not 
be  improved.  Without  hardly  pausing 
for  breath,  he  continued,  "  Brother  Mul- 
grove, you  are  commissioned  to  do  a 
glorious  work  for  us  in  Zion." 

"I  hope  so,  with  your  cooperation, 
Brother  Rowler,"  wedged  in  the  clergy- 
man. '^  I  trust  my  humble  labors  will 
be  blest." 

"They  will  be,  air— they  will  be," 
kept  on  the  deacon.  "You  have  got 
the  preach  iu  you,  and  it  must  come 
out.  You  can  knock  out  a  sermon  just 
as  I  used  to  turn  out  a  tin-pan  when  I 
was  a  tinker.  I  could  beat  any  two  men 
in  the  shop,  just  because  I  had  the 
knack.  Our  last  pastor,  Brother  Drawl- 
ings,  was  a  good  man — a  very  pious, 
good  man;  but  his  preaching  waVt 
particular  brilliant  In  my  opinion  he 
was  not  chosen.  He  couldn't  make 
himself  terrifying  to  sinners.  We  want 
a  man  to  make  the  church  grow.  There 
is  no  standing  still  in  this  world,  sir — 
must  go  ahead,  or  else  go  backwards. 
I  commenced  a  tinker,  got  to  be  a  tiu- 
peddler,  then  owned  a  small  shop,  now 
I  own  a  big  one  and  have  twenty-seven 
peddlers  on  the  road.  This  is  the  style 
of  thing  I  like  to  see  in  the  church. 
When  I  see  a  new  convert  brought  in,  I 
say  to  myself,  '  There  is  one  more  ped- 
dler on  the  road;  he  will  leave  the 
bright  tinware  of  Christian  example,  I 
hope,  along  the  path  of  his  daily  life.' " 

As  Deacon  Bowler  condoded  this  re- 
mark, with  his  large  hand  he  took  off 
his  enormous  ftir  cap,  and  his  broad' 
forehead,  on  which  the  coarse  iron-gray 
locks  still  held  a  place,  fairly  smoked 
with  perspiration.  His  short,,  sturdy 
figure  expressed  in  every  action  his  com- 
pressed and  int^isified  energy.  Like  a 
coiled  watoh-epring,  his  life  was  a  con- 
stant pushing.  He  was  a  working  Chris- 
tian. 

Deacoa  BOwIer.  soon  led  Mr..  Mul- 
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Vrrh'f'*:  to  bji  hotiy.  one  of  th^/fic  prc- 
U^iii'tn*.  whiter,  two-Mory  and  a  half 
'Jw:iiin{^jj  whk'h  Uitokon  an  owner 
irho>^  %'orl'lly  affairn  are  prosperous. 
fliH  /arnily  wer'j  Mn*.  I^>wler,  large, 
bl«/:k-''y';'J,  with  (rlo.-«y  Ma<^k  hair,  an* I 
a  t{iiiTzinu;  frxpref-Hion  which  seamed  to 
'Jorriand  your  Mrrrr.-ts  at  once;  ML«s 
^lir*;,  a  daii^f'^'-f  ^'f  Hixt«:en,  Ixfwitch- 
jn^Iy  h'raiitifiil  in  lier  budding  woman- 
h'Kid,  with  luxuriant  auburn  curls,  blue 
fiyt'H  Vikti  her  fatlicr'H,  and  brimful  of 
girlinli  merriment;  and  >Lister  Fred, 
who  harl  rcr:ently  come  in  posscKsion  of 
hiM  firHt  jiair  of  nkateH.  There  was  one 
ifior*'  I)r>ww;r,  an  inimcnHo  Newfound- 
htnd  thy^f  who  had  the  freedom  of  the 
n!ecpiiori-r(K)m,  and,  when  Btrnnffors 
WITH  preM(?n(,  had  the  habit  of  roating 
hJH  wndcr-jaw  in  Alice's  hip,  and  roUinj; 
hin  yrllow  ey<"H  from  her  to  them,  wiy- 
in\r^  in  canine  pantomime,  "If  you 
hIkmiM  dare  harm  her,  IM  mnke  the 
ilnest  kind  of  mincemeat  of  you."" 
DowMT  nnide  himsH'lf  underHtood  on 
thin  point  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
yoUM;{  chT^yman. 

The  Uvv,  Ashley  Mulpn)ve  had  lx?cii 
hitrotliiced  \o  the  family  on  his  previous 
vi»il,  nnti  gnn'toil  them  wnrmly.  Mrs. 
Kowler  Hurveyed  him  with  her  habitual 
tpii/. ;  Alice  inquired  if  her  practice  on 
the  pi:ino  would  disturb  him  in  his 
Htuily  up  stairs;  Fnil  asked  if  he  couhl 
skate;  nnd  Oow/or  iiiraiu  sii;nitiod  his 
rtbiliiv  to  crau!\i'h  hin\  in  a  certain  con- 
tin«rency.  .\iVt  dinner  ho  was  shown 
to  the  room  :i<siixnod  him,  anil  boirau 
unpack  ins:  his  clothes  and  Kn^ks.  Here 
lie  took  out  Hester's  piciun\  and  gajoil 
upon  I  ho  s\\oot,  tramiuil  laco.  lie 
ki-t^cil  it  with  a  lover's  fervor,  and  then 
h»okcd  annind  to  siv  if  any  oiio  was 
V :»T^h\\;jr  hiuK  Thort*  was  no  one  roar, 
.ind  it  \\as  iMily  the  momoTT  of  Mrs. 
luM\Ur's  oyos  which  atfivlovi  him  di<- 
j|>r«'»vaV'.v.  Vndor  their  irlar.vw  ho  fsu- 
**i«\l  himsi'lf  very  thin  .iWvl  trar.s^xanr.:. 

TViO  iu\t  »l.-*v  >^as  :ho  S«bKHtK  ar.»: 
all  tV.,-i;  o\oni«s:  ho  i\-a*1  ovvr  Ms  s<'r.v..^r. 
iVi  :ho  moTTv^w.  0.;o  s<\vr.d  v'..^y  of  :l;i' 
iv^x    N.'.^r.   ho    pri-,<»*hiv,    :V.o   crt*r.:rj 

s^vaV.  iv.  ,^  *A*v.'.Ar  t\sy. 
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success.  The  Rev.  Ashley  1 
had  in  him  one  prime  essent 
powerful  preacher  —  spiritual 
ness.  To  this  he  added  a  pocti 
nation  and  a  thorough  culture, 
was  a  kind  of  macmetism  in  t 
which  electrified  all  who  cam< 
the  range  of  his  pulpit.  His  fi 
sive  head  with  the  thick  brov 
and  heavy  beard ;  his  dark  e; 
dilated  wide  when  inspired 
theme;  the  passionate,  impress 
tures,  the  ringing  voice  now  s? 
sad,  or  anon  like  the  bugle-blai 
fiery  vehemence;  the  strong,  i 
figure  that  paced  to  and  fro  ] 
desk — all  helped  make  up  the  ( 
mate  pulpit-orator.  He  recal 
scriptural  statement,  "The  w< 
with  power."  It  is  not  wonder 
he  delighted  the  executive  ft 
Deacon  Rowler. 

His  second,  third,  and  fourth  i 
were  as  excellent  as  his  first, 
each  successive  Sabbath  he  sn 
himself.  His  congregation  wi 
the  largest  in  the  Tillage,  and  t 
Cleanthus  Bibbins,  rector  of  Hoi 
ity  Church,  who  had  a  hankerir 
ritualism,  spoke  of  him  as  a  se 
preacher  who  sought  by  clap- 
attract  the  "Tulgar"  rabbh 
preached  the  theology  of  an  or 
sect,  and  with  telling  efilect. 
first  six  months  of  his  ministr 
forty  converts  were  added  to  hiB( 
and  it  was  a  noticeable  fact  that 
percentage  of  them  were  young  1 

But  let  us  analysce  more  cloef 
pastoral  duties  of  our  young  dff 
at  this  period  of  his  life.  He  pn 
two  sermons  every  day,  nomin 
ovcnir.cr :  he.ird  a  Bible-class  aA 
f.rst  sorvioo:  presided  at  pnya 
ir.jT?  or.  Wednesday  and  Friday 
r.ir;t:s :  attended  covenant  me 
mor.:h!y:  oiSciated  at  wedding) 
funora's :  m.^de  pastoral  calls; 
scrupulous  in  visiting  the  nek  o 
pi\r.<h.  ir.d  was  expected  to  t»fc 
■.-:Ad  ir.  cor. ducting  the  missioaii!! 
oharlidr'.f  er^trrprises  of  his  ■* 
TV.csc  :rd:r£r  duties  he  pcrfon« 
:h>>i-    d&ys    tor   $500   a-year  » 
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."  Summer  vacations  to 
were  then  unknown  out  of 
and  such  a  waste  of  time 
e  been  regarded  as  a  clerical 
hley  Mulgrove  had  not  yet 
escape  the  exhausting  press- 
brain-labor  by  relapsing  into 
n-place  routine  of  the  hack- 
)rter.    He  was  yet  too  young, 

and  enthusiastic.  Every 
rote  two  fresh  sermons,  and 

them  to  memory.  In  addi- 
\  labor,  he  reviewed  his  theo- 
;turcs,  kept  brushed  up  in 
Hebrew,  read  the  papers  and 
t  literature  of  the  day  to 
;rations  and  keep  in  sympa- 
le  times. 

be  apparent  to  the  reader 
zealous  overwork  in  a  few 
jan  to  tell  both  on  his  mind 

But  how  could  he  avoid  it  ? 
ily  going  tlirough  with  the 

formula  of  a  country  clergy- 
f.  Deacon  Rowler  was,  as 
3d,  a  working  Christian,  and 
i  his  pastor  to  set  the  high- 
3  in  laboring  for  Christ, 
neanwhile    the  Rev.  Ashley 

grew  pale,  haggard,  and 
',  though  his  enthusiasm  in 
did  not  cool,  but  flamed  out 
r  like  an  expiring  taper.  He 
nise  made  to  Hester,  to  kneel 
;  at  ten  o'clock,  and  remcm- 
pecially  in  his  prayer;  but 
b  in  not  quitting  his  studies 
er  midnight.  The  two  week- 
must  be  produced.  In  his 
th  his  church,  this  was  the 
esh  "  nominated  in  the  bond." 
extinguished  his  lamp,  and 
self  upon  the  bed,  he  was 
tired  to  sleep.  Still  there 
exorable  tyrant  of  his  exist- 
a-weck !  two  a- week  ! 
e  became  abstracted  and  rest- 
mer,  and  was  unknowingly 
I  the  very  verge  of  insanity, 
ndition  of  mind,  the  only 
und  was  in  the  company  of 
was  so  young,  fresh,  and 
that  the  buoyancy  of  her 
med  for   the  time    to  give 


strength  to  his  own.  She  could  sing 
and  play  charmingly,  and  there  was  a 
vivacity  in  her  conversation  which  was 
a  better  tonic  to  his  mind  than  more 
gravity  or  depth.  He  usually  talked  to 
her  as  an  elder  brother,  and  with  no 
affectation  of  the  clerical  character. 
He  occasionally  walked  to  church  with 
Alice,  and  sometimes  took  a  stroll  with 
her  to  the  outskirts  of  the  village.  The 
gossips  said  that  the  young  clergyman 
was  courting  Deacon  Rowler's  daughter. 
The  Widow  Skeals,  who  had  two  daugh- 
ters whose  marriageable  age  was  well 
established,  had  said,  on  several  occa- 
sions, "  that  the  minister  was  following 
up  that  little  flirt  of  an  Alice  Rowler, 
just  as  if  he  was  dead  in  love  with 
her."  She  would  usually  add,  "  I  don't 
see  what  he  can  flnd  to  admire  in  such 
a  young  thing,  for  my  part.  She  is  no 
more  fit  to  be  a  minister's  wife  than 
she  is  to  be  queen  of  Spain  !  " 

But  the  wind  bloweth  where  it  list- 
cth,  and  no  man  can  tell  whence  it 
Cometh  or  whither  it  goeth.  It  is  much 
the  same  with  love. 

"Forgive  a  mother's  solicitude,  Mr. 
Mulgrove  "  said  Mrs.  Rowler  one  morn- 
ing to  the  minister.  **  Alice  is  nearly 
seventeen,  and  has  not  yet  united  with 
the  church.  I  was  a  communicant  at 
fourteen." 

"  Mrs.  Rowler,  Alice  is  an  attentive 
Ustcuer  at  church,  and  I  had  hoped  that 
soon  she  would  be  drawn  to  the  Cross. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  persons," 
continued  her  pastor,  regaining  his 
composure.  "  Some  rush  frantically, 
some  approach  reluctantly,  others  ob- 
stinately, and  there  are  a  blessed  few 
who  seem  gently  drawn  as  if  to  a  sweet 
refuge  from  the  unrest  of  the  world." 

He  said  this  with  a  touching  sadness 
and  sincerity,  which  would  have  allayed 
the  suspicion  of  even  old  Dowzer,  had 
he  been  any  thing  but  a  dog. 

"  But  it  pains  mc,"  added  the  mother, 
"  to  see  so  many  other  young  girls  bear- 
ing the  Cross,  and  Alice  not  among 
them.  Mr.  Mulgrove,  I  shall  never 
know  a  happy  moment  until  I  see  you 
baptize  Alice.     I  shall  never — " 

At  this  juncture  the  door-bell  rang. 
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and  Mr.  Mulgrovo  was  called  for,  to  visit 
the  sick  son  of  a  member  of  his  church. 
He  was  not  exi)ected  to  live,  and  the 
minister  was  requested  to  come  at  once. 
Leaving  his  unfinished  sermon,  and 
hastily  putting  Uester^s  last  letter  into 
his  Bible  as  he  noticed  it  lying  near 
his  manuscript,  he  broke  away  fVom  the 
clerical  Moloch,  Two  a-week. 

His  last  action  did  not  escape  the 
quick  eye  of  Mrs.  Rowlcr,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment after  he  went  out  she  returned 
to  his  study.  Ue  was  hardly  out  of 
sight,  when  she  locked  the  dour  on  the 
inside,  went  straight  to  the  table, 
op«*ned  the  Bible,  and  took  out  the 
letter.  Her  face  colored  as  she  held  it 
in  her  hand,  for  she  was  not  without  a 
sense  of  sliame  at  the  meanni^s  of  the 
act.  She  paused,  and  then  whispered, 
"What's  the  harm?  I  want  to  know 
the  enemy  I  have  to  deal  with.  I  nmst 
measure  my  daughter's  rival.'' 

Tlio  letter  came  out  of  the  envelope, 
and  Mrs.  Rowler  perused  it  carefully. 
She  n»ad  this  sentence  aloud  : 

"You  say,  dear  Ashley,  that  little 
Alice  is  the  sprightliest,  sweetest,  pretti- 
est young  girl  in  the  village,  and  that 
her  simgs,  laughter,  and  merry  talk  are 
your  only  recreation  from  the  fatiguing 
duties  of  your  position.  I  envy  Alice 
her  nearness  to  you,  and  rejoice  to  think 
that,  in  a  few  months,  I  can  relieve  her 
fhun  the  pleasant  task  of  confidential 
eomp:inion  to  the  Rev.  Ashley  Mul- 
grove.'* 

"  Ah,  hah !  jealousy  already,"  said 
Mrs.  Rowler,  with  a  look  of  fiendish 
satisfaction.  "  My  daughter  will  relieve 
yotij  Hester  Mason,  for  I  can  wind  you 
and  your  lover  round  my  little  finger! " 
As  the  hennne  of  the  purloined  letter 
uttered  these  words,  she  flourished  her 
hand  in  air  in  a  style  that  would  have 
done  li.Mior  to  L:idy  MaclK^th. 

"  Yes."  she  enntinned,  "  my  Alice 
shall  1k»  Mrs.  Mulgmve,  the  wife  of  the 
po[mlar  preacher;  and  you  Hester 
Mason  n\ay  Ih.»  Mrs.  Anybody  or  Mrs. 
Nobody,  as  you  like.  My  plan  will 
work  I  If  he  takes  a  sjie**ial  inten^st  in 
her  si»nl.  >..•  will  soon  feel  one  in  her 
heart.      Her  lH?autv  alreadv  bewitches 


him,  and  that  and  her  mother's  head- 
work  will  win  the  day." 

As  she  concluded  this  exulting  state- 
ment, she  looked  at  her  plump,  well- 
rounded  figure  in  the  mirror  over  the 
wash-stand,  and,  with  a  glow  of  femi- 
nine vanity,  thus  addressed  her  reflect- 
ed image:  "Don't  I  understand  these 
men,  ministers  and  all  ?  I  rather  think 
I  do,  Mrs.  Rowler  1 " 

Having  soliloquized  her  intentions, 
she  put  the  letter  back  carefully,  and 
returned  below-stairs. 

It  was  not^long  before  the  plan  of  the 
ambitious  mother  began  to  be  realized. 
A  few  evenings  after  Mrs.  Howler's  con- 
fidential visit  to  the  study,  the  young 
clergyman  walked  out  with  Alice,  in  one 
of  the  last  nights  of  summer.    They 
sat  down  on  a  great  rock,  close  by  the 
stream  as  it  murmured  through  a  little 
glen  just  beyond.    There  was  a  dam 
which   elevated  the  wat<sr  for  one  of 
Deacon  Rowler's  mills,  and  in  this  pool 
Mr.  Mulgrove  had  performed  many  bap- 
tisms.   They  were  silent  for  some  mo- 
ments, looking  at  the  bridge  of  moon- 
light that  lay  like  a  silver  shaft  acRMi 
thie  placid  pond.    The  time  and  plioe 
were  auspicious,  and  the  yomig  deigy- 
man  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  tnm 
the  conversation  naturally  into  a  more 
serious  channel. 

"  What  is  more  beautifltl  than  a  star^ 
Mr.  Mulgrove?"  asked  Alice,  with  » 
sight  touch  of  girlish  sentiment,  as  sli^ 
p^>inted  to  Venus,  its  red  light  glowing 
like  a  torch  in  the  dusky  horizon. 

Here  was  a  chance  for  a  lover's  com- 
pliment,  but  the  ardent  minister  r^ 
strained  the  human  impulse,  and  spol^^ 
as  the  man  of  God. 

"  That  which  a  star  first  symboli**^ 
— Jesu^  of  Bethlehem,"  he  quickly  9^ 
>wered. 

Alice's  eye*  fell  upon  the  gronnd  9P» 
filled  with  tears.  Tlie  talk  which  i* 
hiwfd  was  too  pure,  tender,  and  aacpw 
t«i  !»e  transcribed.  It  was  there  th«^ 
tlie  newne^■s  of  life  began  to  dawn  u 
the  soul  of  this  young  pri»  like  the  ft^ 
stniixirling  N}ams  of  the  morning.  H' 
pre>ented  the  Saviour  to  her,  with  the 
munificence  of  His  love,  sympathy,  and 
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le  spoke  with  a  sad,  sweet 
more  eloquent  to  her  than 
appeals  from  the  pulpit, 
weeks  from  this  time  he 
by  side  with  her  in  the 
,  on  which  the  moonbeams 
JO  lovingly  on  that  memora- 
Alice,  dressed  in  a  robe  of 
lite,  was  fair  as  an  angel, 
ve,  in  his  black  robe,  and 
t  face,  never  looked  so  full 
jtian  life.  The  crowd  upon 
is  hushed  in  breathless  still- 
solemnity  of  the  spectacle. 
'  pride  on  Mrs.  Rowler's  face 
sd  into  one  of  reverent  awe. 
er,  I  baptize  thee  in  the 
B  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
1^'  There  was  a  plash  of 
multaneously  with  the  word 
the  sun  came  out  suddenly 
1  and  shone  brightly  on  the 
IS  Alice  rose  again,  Undine 
om  the  wave  was  not  more 
the  enraptured  eye. 
How  the  Rev.  Ashley  Mul- 
ls study  after  the  arduous 
Sabbath  on  which  he  per- 
)aptism  just  described.  His 
course  had  been  preached 
fervor,  and  he  felt  utterly 
tnd  unstrung.  Two  a-week 
isigning  him  to  the  list  of 
artyrs.  Tlie  heat  that  was 
iie  thought  was  without,  and 
r  his  clothes,  and  sat  in  an 
v^ith  only  his  dressing-gown 
pen  window,  in  one  of  the 
3  of  early  autumn.  "  What 
aint  is  piety  on  some  of  the 
human  nature  I  ^^  he  mused 
"  What  if  all  my  thoughts 
ed  into  deeds — where  would 
ight  ?  Wei  I  were  we  taught 
ad  us  not  into  temptation.' 
all  human  hearts  the  germ 
>8aible  sin.  I  thank  God, 
iarly  taught  mc  manliness. 
I  revolts  at  a  base  act  But 
le  strength  of  my  manhood 
many  weeks  ?  I  love  Alice, 
ed  to  Hester,  yet  my  love 
.  not  depart.  She  has  been 
e  been  false.    I  have  not 


confessed  my  passion  to  Alice,  but  Fve 
been  on  the  very  point  of  doing  it  a 
dozen  times.  I  was  tempted  to  place 
myself  before  her  Saviour.  Oh,  horri- 
ble thought !  What  shall  I  do  I  I  will 
do  what  I  have  meditated  for  the  past 
week:  I  will  abandon  both  these  hu- 
man loves,  and  only  love  my  Saviour, 
and  toil  for  Him  to  the  end  of  my  days 
— they  will  not  be  many.  This  evening 
I  preached  from  the  text,  *8et  your 
affections  on  things  above,  not  on 
things  of  the  earth ;  *  henceforth  I  will 
practise  as  I  preach.  I  will  write  the 
letter  I  have  resolved  upon — tell  Hester 
that  I  cannot  be  her  husband,  that  I 
desire  no  other  bride  than  the  Church. 
I  must,  I  will  write  her  this  I  She  will 
forgive  me  when  I  wish  to  do  my  high- 
est duty.  Alice  shall  be  to  me  only  like 
any  other  lamb  I  have  called  into  my 
Master's  fold.  Lot  me  know  sacrifice, 
let  me  slay  my  affections,  as  Abraham 
would  have  slain  Isaac.  Lord,  let  me  be 
greater  than  he ;  nerve  me  to  strike  the 
fatal  blow,  and  not  withhold  my  arm  I " 

As  he  uttered  these  words  he  stood 
up,  with  his  arms  lifted  high,  and  his 
eyes  had  in  them  the  fire  of  madness. 
The  self-righteous  egotism  into  which 
he  had  relapsed,  settled  the  type  of  hit 
insanity.  "  I  will  write  the  letter  I "  he 
exclaimed.  He  lighted  a  Uuiip,  and 
drawing  his  chair  to  the  table,  tfnnged 
his  writing  materials  and  ^t  down. 
For  a  moment  be  was  calmer,  and,  cov- 
ering his  face  with  his  hands,  almost 
moaned:  "My  head— oh,  my  head! 
Tve  not  slept  for  five  nights.  I  must 
wait  till  morning.'' 

He  extinguished  the  lamp,  and  threw 
himself  on  the  bed  with  the  cry,  half 
anguish  and  half  prayer,  "  O  God,  bring 
me  sleep,  or  bring  me  death  I " 

The  completeness  of  his  exhaustion 
gave  him  a  few  hours  of  enforced  slum- 
ber ;  but  sleep  came  not  as  "  tired  na- 
ture's sweet  restorer."  He  awoke  with 
the  consciousness  of  intense  bodily  and 
mental  suffering.  His  hands  and  feet 
were  like  ice,  his  temples  throbbed  as 
if  the  blood  was  driven  through  his 
veins  by  a  forcing  pump  of  forty-horse 
power.    His  tongue  was  swollen  with 
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tMrst,  and  bis  throat  felt  like  the  heated 
flue  of  a  furnace.  He  gasped  for  breath, 
and,  getting  up,  groped  for  the  water- 
pitcher.  Ashley  Mulgrove  recognized 
his  old  enemy,  the  brain-fever,  but  in 
that  lucid  moment,  all  his  past  life  was 
clear  to  him.  Reeling,  he  caught  at  the 
darkness  for  support,  and  in  his  helpless- 
ness cried  out, "  Oh^  Hester ^  come  to  me  !  " 
and  fell  heavily  upon  the  floor. 

in.      THE  MYBTEBT. 

Monday  morning  the  breakfast-bell 
rang  twice,  as  usual,  in  Deacon  Bowler's 
house,  but  the  clerical  boarder  did  not 
appear. 

"  He  has  overslept  himself,"  suggest- 
ed Mrs.  Rowlcr. 

**  He  may  be  ill,"  said  Alice,  anxiously. 

"  I  never  knew  him  late  before,"  re- 
marked the  Deacon. 

"  Perhaps  he's  out  for  a  walk,"  theo- 
rized Fred. 

Alice  related  nervously  that  she  heard 
something  jnr  the  house  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  She  added, 
"  It  sounded  like  something  falling  in 
Mr.  Mulgrove's  room,  and  after  that  I 
couldn't  get  to  sleep.  My  head  soon  be- 
gan to  ache,  and  I  concluded  that  the 
noise  most  have  been  in  my  dream." 

Bridget  was  told  to  go  and  rap  at  his 
door,  and  see  if  he  was  coming  down. 
She  did  so.  Tap!  tap!  on  the  door. 
Ko  answer.  Tap !  tap  I  tap  t  She 
knocked  harder.  Still  silent.  She  lis- 
tened, but  could  hear  no  sound.  Should 
she  open  the  door  ?  Baising  the  latch, 
she  pushed  the  door  gently  open,  for  it 
was  not  locked.  A  loud,  ))iercing 
scream  was  the  result.  She  ran  down- 
stairs almost  wild  with  fright. 

"  Oh,  Holy  Mother !  The  minister  is 
dead  on  the  floor — dead  entirely ! " 

Alice  fainted,  and  was  taken  to  her 
room  by  her  mother.  Deacon  Bowler 
rushed  up-stairs.  He  saw  the  body  of 
the  young  clergyman  outstretched  upon 
the  floor,  apparently  lifeless.  A  dark 
stain  of  blood  was  on  the  carpet,  which 
came  from  a  wound  on  his  forehead, 
which  in  the  fall  had  struck  the  stove- 
hearth.  He  bent  over  the  prostrate 
form.    He  touched  the  face,  and  found 


it  hot.  Then  he  put  his  hand  over  t 
heart,  and  felt  it  beat.  Bespiration  w 
going  on,  but  with  great  difficulty. 

Deacon  Bowler  lifted  the  body  on 
the  bed,  and  sent  his  son  for  the  famU 
physician.  He  came  promptly,  and  pi 
nounced  the  case  brain-fever  of  the  mo 
malignant  type,  and  said  delirium  u 
paroxysms  might  soon  be  expecte 
The  prediction  was  speedily  verifle 
In  an  hour  the  suspended  vitality  c 
the  patient  returned  with  tenfold  powc 
That  night  it  took  four  strong  men  t 
hold  him  upon  the  bed,  for  his  raving 
were  like  those  of  a  fierce  maniac. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  longc 
on  this  picture  of  excruciating  sufferioi 
of  mind  and  body. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  tf 
about  five  o'clock,  and  shortly  after  the 
arrival  of  the  train  from  the  north,  a 
young  lady  stood  at  the  door  of  Deacoi 
Bowler's  residence,  with  her  hand  qK» 
the  bell-knob.  As  the  servant  was  oh 
gaged,  Mrs.  Bowler  answered  the  ctH 

*^  Is  Mr.  Mulgrove  boarding  at  tbii 
house,  madam  ? "  asked  the  stranger. 

"  He  is,"  was  the  reply. 

"  How  is  he  ?  " 

"  A  very  sick  man." 

**  I  am  Hester  Mason.  I  wish  to  lee 
him." 

The  black  eyes  of  the  Deacon's  wtf" 
flashed  fire,  and,  if  Miss  Mason  hidpO 
got  fairly  into  the  hall,  she  looked  * 
if  she  would  have  slammed  the  door  & 
her  face.  *^  You  cannot  see  him,  ] 
He  is  too  sick  and  excited.  It  is  i 
the  doctor's  orders !  " 

At  this  moment  the  agoniong  cry  ^ 
the  frenzied  patient  was  heard  firo* 
above.  Hester  was  near  the  foot  of  fK> 
stairs,  and,  as  Mrs.  Bowler  tried  to  g^ 
ahead  of  her,  she  bounded  up  them  ^ 
quickly  that  her  pursuer  lost  her  hm^ 
at  the  very  thought  of  overtaking  h^ 
She  found  Ashley  on  the  bed,  wii^ 
Deacon  Bowler,  the  physician,  and  tf^ 
other  men,  endeavoring  to  hold  hi^ 
down  in  one  of  his  fiercest  paroxjaO^ 
She  said,  quietly^  ^*  Let  me  speak  to  hi^ 
gentlemen ; "  and,  taking  one  of  I** 
hands  in  hers,  smoothed  his  fonli0*'* 
with  the  other,  and  spoke  softly,  t^ 
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firmly,  "  Be  quiet,  Ashley — be  quiet  I  " 
She  repeated  this  seyeral  times.  Soon 
his  eyes  caught  hers,  and  betrayed,  not 
80  much  a  look  of  recognition,  as  a 
confession  of  superior  power.  She  ex- 
ercised over  him  something  of  that 
mysterious  influence  which  the  voice 
and  manner  of  Miss  Dix,  the  philan- 
thropist, have  over  the  most  violent 
maniac.  In  an  hour  he  became  much 
calmer,  and  by  ten  o'clock  at  night  he 
alept  fitfully,  when  she  was  with  him 
alone. 

Dr.  Durham,  as  he  left  his  patient  for 
tiie  night,  said  to  Deacon  Bowler,  with 
a  knowing  glance,  *'  This  young  lady's 
nursing  will  be  of  more  value  to  Mr. 
Holgrove  than  all  my  medicine.  He 
Beems  better,  but  I  dare  not  say  he  is. 
I  will  call  at  eight  in  the  morning. 
Bemember  about  the  powders — one 
erery  two  hours.    Good-night." 

Ito.  Rowler,  though  choking   with 

rage,  saw  how  silly  it  would  be  to  treat 

iGfls  Mason  rudely.  Hester  frankly  said 

thst  she  was  betrothed  to  Mr.  Mulgrove, 

tixst  they  were  to  be  married  in  the 

spriag,  and  she  had  come  to  take  care 

0^  liim.   Her  ri^t  to  be  with  him  could 

i»0"fc  therefore  be  questioned.     She  im- 

^^  ^lately  wrote  for  his  old  doctor  to 

<>0"«ane  on,  and  he  arrived  the  third  day, 

tt  in  time  to  prevent  the  attending 

ncian  from  bleeding  the  patient  a 

^       3nd  time.     It  was  sublime  to  see 

wi-fcll  Yfhsi  confidence  and  superior  wis- 

^^f^'^^a  the  senior  doctor  surveyed    the 

>room. 

atting  his  hand  on  Dr.  Durham's 

•'^'^^^'iilder  in  a  most  patronizing  way, 

iF"*»'^Cttlating  with  his  long,  bony  finger, 

•'•'^i  drawing  up  his  tall,  lank  figure  to 

***   ^idl  height,  while  his  thin  gray  hair, 

8^"^lieped  in  one  lock  on  the  crown  of 

^^   bald  pate,  made  him  look  like  the 

P^^t;ure  of  Time  without  the  scythe, 

■*^^  he  to  the  junior,  who  was  full  forty 

T^iB  old, 

**  Toung  man!  that  will  never  do. 
7*^^^ding  is  not  the  thing.  I  know  this 
J^^'scase  thoroughly.  The  trouble  is 
■^^^I"  putting  his  forefinger  on  the 
*^*^tre  of  his  own  forehead.  As  if  to 
^^fify   this  diagnosis,  the   sick   man 


raised  up,  and  glaring  at  the  doctor, 
exclaimed  wildly,  "  There  is  Jacob  I 
Let  me  slay  my  son  I  Don't  hold  my 
arm !  Lord,  let  me  strike  1 "  Hester 
was  by  his  side  in  a  moment,  and  soon 
quieted  him  in  the  usual  way. 

"  You  see,"  continued  the  old  doctor, 
with  an  air  of  ineffable  wisdom,  "  I  am 
right  I  Bleeding  would  be  folly.  Blood 
contains  the  recuperative  force  of  the 
system.  He  has  none  too  much  of  it, 
but  it  is  distributed  wrong.  Too  much 
concentrating  on  the  brain — there  is 
danger  of  lesion.  Keep  a  cold  compress 
on  his  head ;  let  him  have  quiet,  rest, 
nourishment.  If  we  can  make  him  sleep 
soundly,  he  will  get  on.  I  shall  give 
him  anodyne  in  the  smallest  doses — ^not 
enough  to  excite.  I  know  his  case  ex- 
actly— have  cured  him  twice  before; 
but  he  is  much  worse  now.  He  has 
been  working  his  brain  too  much  again, 
as  he  did  at  college.  This  is  the  result 
of  writing  two  sermons  a  week— a  prac- 
tice, sir,  that  usually  kills  at  both  ends, 
or,  what's  the  same,  it  generally  para- 
lyzes both  pulpit  and  pew.  Mr.  Mul- 
grove, sir,"  said  he,  whispering  to  Dr. 
Durham,  "  is  insane.  Can  we  save  him 
from  the  asylum?  There  is  hope  in 
the  fact  that  over  seventy  per  cent,  of 
such  cases  are  cured,  if  correctly  treated 
the  first  three  months.  Let  us  make  no 
mistakes,  then,  sir.  Bleeding  is  out  of 
the  question." 

From  this  time  forth  Dr.  Durham 
only  said  ditto  to  his  venerable  senior. 

For  nine  long  weeks  Hester  took  care 
of  her  sick  lover,  and  performed  the 
arduous  and  exhaustive  duties  of  a 
faithful  nurse.  When  she  slept  no  one 
could  tell,  for  she  seemed  always  watch- 
ing by  his  side.  The  persistent  endur- 
ance of  a  woman  is  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  human  nature.  In  toiling  for  those 
they  love,  the  delicate  nerves  change 
to  sinews  of  steel,  weakness  becomes 
strength,  fear  turns  to  fortitude  I 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  after  his 
arrival.  Dr.  Bloupil,  with  his  ponderous 
saddle-bags  on  his  arm,  exhaling  all  the 
complex  odors  of  the  apothecary-shop, 
took  a  stately  leave  of  the  Rowler  fam- 
ily, and,  bidding  Hester  the  last  adieu, 
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wliis|H'n»tl  Bomcthin^  in  her  ear  which 
iimilr  her  bhish  niul  Hmilc.  Tlioy  must 
Imvc  Ikm'ii  words  «f  hojM'. 

Our  liri<^ht.  iiionrLni;  in  tho  hitter  part 
<»f  OctolwT,  MisH  Mjison  opened  tho  win- 
dow  of  the  siek-room  wider  than  usual, 
and  tlio  Hi  ream  of  fresh,  bracin*^  air 
eaine  tliriH'tly  upon  the  patient's  face. 
He  seemed  tocateh  the  vitalizing  power 
of  N«tun»  from  tlie  pure  breeze,  which 
stirn»d  him  like  the  spirit  of  health. 
His  mind  was  a^ain  unsealed.  Keason 
resumed  her  throne.  Waking  from  a 
sweet  slumber,  he  saw  his  guardian- 
angel  bending  i»ver  him,  her  eyes  beam- 
ing with  a  tenderni»ss  that  sank  deep 
into  his  s*nil.  Without  expressing  any 
surprise*,  he  s;ud, 

"  Hester,  you  have  come  to  me.  Will 
you  kiss  me  ?  " 

She  answeitnl,  "  Be  c:dm,  Af^hley. 
t«od  h:is  answeroil  my  prayers ;  **  and 
she  kissed  his  pait'hed  lips  with  a 
grjitel\il  fervor,  whieh  ihrilUd  him  with 
a  new  lite, 

KnMU  th:it  moment  his  nwvery  was 
rapid.  Kaeh  day  he  could  rwkon  his 
«dded  strtMiglh.  He  sat  up  in  Ivd.  iheii 
in  a  chair :  he  tried  his  lep*.  Then  he 
n»de  out,  then  he  walked.  He  emerged 
t'WMu  >iekuess  into  liealth. 

i"^ne  da>,  wht-r.  he  w:»s  iv*»*'*-"'  >troug. 
He<!or  evplai'.ud  to  him  the  mystery  of 
l\er  suddc'.i  apjv.'ir.i!'.vO  at  the  hv'*;;***  of 
IVa^vn  Kow'.or.  Ov.  :ho  S'.ir.dny  r.ijrh: 
when  heh.'id  Nvn  t.»ken  with  TheVr:*r.> 
iVvev,  she  h.-^d  ap.*:nfiu  vW'Hr.i.  ::i  whie>. 
jUu*  .v*\v  her  '.*ver  faV.::*::  frx"*:*.'.  a  lV,ir:V/. 
pnvii»uv,  a'.*vi  as  he  s!:;u*k  Thi*  r.vxs 
lv!o\x.  he  ori.d  oi::,  ••  Hi>:ir.  vvv.u'  :.^ 
ir..' ■ "  A:  t*;*.*  r.^v.::  >>.;*  aN^ok.-.  .ver- 
sv.i/  l*y  te'.rvr  TV.e  eUvx  <:r7.;\,  :V/.r. 
Sh,-  w-,>  V,.*  'ix»i:'.v.'.,'*'*.>:.  .'r  ^v'iiVcr  \:\ 


\»!^."..'VnU*-**  , 


<!;*•, \*  r*\*:  !•..'  '.I'':  t^^.* 


e.-*-.r>v*%  *":s^ 


'*::  A>>\v  v%jt>  \'\ 
^:  '.-A-   •■  r  vVM- 


"V.   .  .  -.  •    V   .  , 


•j:  x-->. 


The  remainder  of  this  episode  in  a 
clergyman's  life  can  be  condensed  into 
a  paragraph.  The  Rev.  Ashley  Mul- 
grove  did  not  continue  his  pastorate  in 
Goldburgh.  Dr.  Bloupil,  whose  wisdom 
we  dare  not  dispute,  said  that  overwork 
had  nearly  driven  him  into  the  grave, 
or  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  that  his  con- 
stitution required  at  least  a  year  of 
comparative  rest  to  recuperate. 

On  the  tenth  day  of  the  following 
June,  Ashley  and  Hester  were  qtiietly 
married  in  the  Widow  Mason's  little 
parlor,  where  they  stood  side  by  side  s 
year  and  a  half  before. 

The  Rev.  Ashley  Mulgrove  was  next 
settled  over  a  prosperous  society  in  the 
city  of  C (this  stands  for  both  Chi- 
cago and  Cincinnati),  and  has  foUSDed 
his  early  promise  of  being  one  of  the 
most  earnest,  eloquent,  and  suoceasftil 
preachers  in  the  land.     He  took  hit 
D.  D.  at  thirty,  and  his  salary  since  hii 
first  pastorate  has  always  been  entir^ 
adequate  for  himself  and  family.  Heitar 
pri"»ved  a  model  minister's  wife,  and  hM 
lH?en  just  the  balance-wheel  needed  ii 
hor  hu>band*s  theological   machineiy. 
He  don't  now  thinks  in  his  most  morlid 
m-^nunts.  that  celibacy  or  self-impoeed 
|H:r.anoo  would  prepare  him  any  better 
f  ^r  w?rk  i::  hi?  Master's  vineyard,    ffi* 
thev'»ry    of   duty  is    like  St.  Paul's—^ 
:h.iT  a  ir.i~i*:tT  should  be  "a  lover  a^ 
h.>5pi:aM:y.  a  lover  of  gO'jd  men,  i 
;•->:,  h  "'!y.  teniperate.   Happy  is  he  i 
:f  h:  N.  :be  husband  of  one  wife.haTJff^ 
a::hiu:  ehildrva." 

AV.  :h^so  o'-ditioas  he  hts  most  kf^" 

B.::  "xvha:  a'roat  AHc«  ?  Ah,  yei^  - 
:>.:  ^■5^;x■:  :::::-:  fotil.  w«  left  her  iii»*^ 
i"^.  She  cr.*r  I.-ved  the  young  ctegy^ 
:v4v  :-.  :k  r.Tvrcz:,  sisterly,  platoi'^ 
^^  I.V.  :r, '.:  ci^^:  her  -  ?  piin  to  haie  hi^* 

1—.-  A-  \hfr     Ir  fior.  befive  Hert<«' 
"r    ;  "o  .:  :-  h^r  :aL:hfr"s  hoti3«  a  week- 
A".,\  ^i.i  h:r  .-^-rfdertiai  friend    31^ 
X-"--T".ir  i«  :hv  jT^'y  ore  wh«>af  feeHetf* 
V  :-  i:^- :.-  hir:  I'^rii  thosrfi  the  V/tr- 
V-h    y  V  '—  Tf.  D.  D..  is  so:  bersoB- 

"iT.  ■:%;  i  T^  z\i  excel^-c:  UdywiD 
■  •:  ;^  :V-J:  :-  -.hi:  P^ridcc^ whfl* 
■«  lys  ir:  iA?t  fzlir^  cut 
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T  coast  of  Greece  lias  no 
b  tlian  at  Patras,  where  the 
coldly  mountainoas.  The 
la,  the  ancient  Taphiassus, 
lite  ^tolian  coast,  rises  in 
i  mass,  huge  and  sombre, 
p  waters  of  the  bay.  Bhad- 
\  mountains,  this  majestic 
nouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Cor- 
i  grand  gateway  to  what 
etting  one  in,  by  a  rocky 
ce  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
id. 

ocured  a  guide  at  Patras, 
steamer  to  Vostizza,  which 

same  southern  shore  of  the 
rinth,  upon  the  side  of 
»posite  Vostizza,  across  the 
imingly  quite  near,  rise  the 
m  mountains  of  tbe  Locri 
)f  Phocis,  culminating  in 
lose  summit,  in  spite  of  the 

I  saw  unveiled.  At  Vos- 
id  the  night  in  miserable 
:lly  affording  a  shelter  from 
mpcst  of   rain,  hail,   and 

which  kind  of  electrical 
!ce  is  still  famous.  Some 
)ed  natives  looked  in  upon 
aite  a  friendly  way  tried  to 

from  taking  a  horseback 
»ugh  Greece  at  that  time, 
of  the  brigands  (tbe  old 
vere  then  unusually  numer- 

a  small  band  of  cavalry 

night,  with  two  or  three 
In  charge,  heavily  chained ; 
Qost  shook  down  our  au- 
eir  thundering  knocks  for 

many  years  ago,  in  the 
?,  when  the  chance  of  meet- 
■sqne  Klepht^  armed  to  the 
*  being  made  a  temporary 
ome  gloomy  grot,  rather 
le  pleasure.  I  was,  more 
tten  with  the  love  of  the 


old  Greek  land,  and  hoped  to  find 
that  something  of  the  antique  charm 
might  still  linger  about  it— captivated 
by  the  beauty  of  the  world,  and  art, 
and  poetry,  and  not  yet  disciplined  in 
that  "  gynmasium  "  of  life  concerning 
which  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Greeks 
writes,  who  lived  once  in  Corinth,  and 
saw  the  Isthmean  games,  which  haunted 
his  imagination,  so  that  in  the  very  last 
words  ho  wrote,  he  spoke  of  the  glori- 
ous contest  of  the  race  he  had  finished.* 

Though  this  Greek  ideal  has  faded, 
yet  now  and  then  it  returns  with  some- 
thing of  its  old  light,  and  I  see  again 
the  land  where  Bcanty  was  bom. 

The  red,  verdoreless  mountains  bor- 
dering the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  the  bright, 
blue,  lonely  waters,  without  a  sign  of  life, 
and  the  shining  twin-peaked  Pamassos 
rising  above  all,  come  back  to  me  viv- 
idly. I  recall,  especially,  that  night 
when,  in  a  little  Greek  craft,  anchored 
within  the  very  shadows  of  Parnassus, 
I  lay  on  deck,  wrapped  in  my  capote, 
and  watched,  far  into  the  midnight,  the 
stars  glittering  like  a  diadem  over  the 
head  of  the  ancient  Mount  of  Bong. 

President  Felton's  "  Philhcllenism  " 
is  of  a  very  noble  and  taking  sort,  and 
he  certainly  makes  a  strong  case  of  it, 
looked  at  in  the  light  of  scholarly  en- 
thusiasm. And  a  strong  case  can  be 
made  of  it,  looked  at  in  the  most  sober 
light  A  nation,  which,  since  the  revo- 
lution of  1821-27,  has  done  so  much; 
which  has  made  such  marked  improve- 
ments in  agriculture,  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine,  corrant,  olive,  and  cereals ; 
which  has  built  up  its  ruined  seaports, 
cut  extensive  roads,  even  one  through 
the  terrible  "  Scirrhonian  Rocks,"  built 
bridges,  and  established  a  submarine 
telegraph  ;  which  has  organized  a  com- 

♦  The  ayStva  is  not  "  flght,"  but  evidently  «  foot- 
race," aa  the  rbr  tp6§iov  of  the  next  sentence  indi- 
cates. 
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merer:  tlmt  now  dominates  iu  the  Eiist- 
eni  Mediterranean  and  reaches  every 
jmrt.  of  the  world ;  which  has  even 
erital^lisherl  domestic  manufactures ;  and 
which,  ahf'Ve  all,  has  done  more,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  means  and  populatiim,  for 
the  cause  of  national  education,  than 
ahnoht  any  country  in  tlio  world,  hav- 
ing a  comph:te  system  of  graded  schools 
and  ^vmnaKJa,  culminating  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Athens; — such  a  nation,  with 
all  its  faults  and  weaknesses,  deserves 
our  strongest  sympathy.  It  demands 
tile.  H'storation  of  the  territory  that 
rightfully  belongs  to  it,  tlic  annexation 
of  (-rete,  and  the.  fn;eing  of  the  Greek 
populations  in  the  empire  of  European 
Turkry,  (Minsisting  of  12,000,000  to  but 
5,500,000  Mussulmcn.*  At  the  same 
time,  I  do  not,  for  one,  anticipate  a  very 
speedy  building-up  of  a  Greek  empire, 
or,  an  some  fondly  ho])e,  n*public,— not, 
ctTtaiuly,  until  the  Turks  arc  driven  out 
of  Kuropc,  whirh,  amid  the  jealousies 
of  th(^  great  European  ])0wers,  who  care 
more  for  the  eonsol illation  of  their  own 
power  than  for  Greek  fn-edom,  ancient 
or  moilern,  tloes  not  look  very  near  at 
hand.  And  the  founilations  of  such  a 
Htatt^  must  have  something  more  solid 
in  them  than  the  Greek  n'ligion  seems 
eapabli*  «»f ;  it  is  only  a  truly  t*ree  and 
^mre  Christ ianity  which  eould  rear  up  a 
eivili/ation  that  Avould  at  all  equal  or 
surpass  the  t>lil  Gnvk  civiliz:itivm  on  its 
own  mmI. 

My  interest  in  tireeee,  1  must  candidly 
oonfe-ss.  has  been  chietly  of  an  a'sthetic 
nntuiv;  for  tliis  land  is  a  fno  republic 
of  mind  whieh  neither  Turk  nor  lijiva- 
rian  can  po^^ess :  and  it  belongs  to  all 
who  have  any  elaini.  even  iho  feeblest, 
to  be  eon>ider*'d  educated  men.  uu-n  of 
eulturr.  ^y  ^ueh,  the  Wi^rds  which 
anotlur  has  applieil  in  a  ditferi'ni  way, 
mijrht,  with  far  grt\»tir  f  n\\  Iv  applied 
to  Giveee  :  "  Her  inetVable  eharm  keeps 
ever  calling  us  nrjir  tv>  the  true  goal  of 
all  of  us,  to  the  ideal,  to  perlVoiion— t*^ 
Ivautv.  in  a  word,  whieh  is  or.ly  tnith 
M'i'u  iVon\  another  >ide."  * 


I  will  DOW  go  on  with  my  peraonal 
narrative,  claiming  the  right,  always 
granted  to  one  who  has  been  up  Par- 
nassus, to  indulge  in  a  reasonable 
amount  of  poetic  and  classic  enthu- 
siasm. 

The  next  day,  after  having  walked 
about  Vostizza  and  seen  what  was  to  be 
seen,  and  plucked  a  leaf  from  an  enor- 
mous plane-tree,  said  to  have  been 
planted  by  Plutarch, — and  that  is  not 
at  all  impossible, — I  embarked  in  a 
small  sloop  for  Salona,  or  Scala,  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  Gulf.  It  was  s 
sunshiny,  sultry  day,  with  little  or  no 
w^ind,  so  that  wo  did  not  make  mooh 
progress  that  day,  and  the  sun  went 
down  magnificently  with  all  its  richest 
pomp  of  colors. 

Before  night,  however,  had  fairiy  set 
in,  the  fine  colors  of  the  sunset-sky,  the 
deep  orange,  purple,  and  violet,  blended 
and  deepened  into  one  imiform  lurid 
crimson  light,  which  shone  on  the  stern 
rocks  of  tlie  northern  coast  of  the  Onl( 
while  the  rest  of  the  scene  was  bathed 
in  the  shadows  of  a  tempest  gathering 
menacingly  over  Parnassus.    The  siilSi 
the  faces  of  the  crew,  all  objects  on 
board  the  vessel,  were  tinged  with  thi» 
strange  and  ominous  light.    ScK)n  tbe 
rain  began  to    fall  in  big  drops,  and 
fierce  puffs  of  wind  careened  our  littl* 
craft  on  her  side,  and  threw  the  whit* 
fi>am  over  the  deck.    All  on  board  vm%^ 
posed  that  a  tempest,  such  as  had  rag^^ 
the  night  before,  was  to  fall  upon  k»^ 
and  the  skipper  cast  an  anxious  eye  1E^^ 
ward    and    around,  while    my  Patt"^* 
guide  lost  a  little  of  the  manly  dep"^^ 
of  his  vi>ice. 

But  we  were  agreeably  mistaken ;  C^ 
at^er  a  while  the  moon  broke  tbron^^ 
the  clouds  with  an  apparently  tranq«-S-* 
lizing  inlluence,  and  the  sky  was  so^^* 
elearcvl  i  ntirely  of  clouds,  and  the  ct^*^ 
came  crowding  out;  and  then  it  n-^^ 
that,  ilrawing  in  towards  shore,  we»^*J 
oiiond.  and  I  passed  most  of  the  ni^** 
-  s.^  beautiful  was  it — ^watching  fcJ*^ 
sMrs. 

The  rext  morning  found  us  complc*^' 
ly  NvAlmo:.  and  we  were  obliged  ^^ 
take  :n  s^\il  and  to  toil  at  the  oara,  UP^ 
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re  landed  at  Scala,  at  the 
Bay  of  Salona.  Here,  on 
re  a  few  wooden  houses, 
ps  on  tlie  stocks  building, 
in  camels  stalking  about, 
Egyptian  army  at  the  time 
on  of  Greece,  or  descend- 
3  then  left  behind.  Direct- 
ad  above  rose,  in  abrupt 
bare  red  mountains  that 
)elphi,  with  the  little  town 
fway  up  the  mountainous 
3where  here  on  the  coast, 
le  other  side  of  the  Bay  of 
once  the  ancient  Cirrha, 
Delphi,   and    the  nearest 

to  those  who  visited  the 
were,  in  fact,  here  on  the 
route  to  Delphi,  the  one 
nnumerable  multitudes  on 
the  central  shrine  of  the 
world. 

3re  obtained  mules,  and 
and  cloaks  upon  them  for 
started  for  Delphi ;  first 
ugh  a   noble    olive-grove 

miles,  and  the  largest  one 
Greece,  with  the  exception 
IS  in  the  plain  of  Attica. 
jn  leaf  of  the  olive  gives  a 
ristic  coloring  to  the  Greek 
ipecially  in  the  neighbor- 
jns ;  and  it  is  as  different 
iT  tint  of  green  as  possible, 
the  landscape  to  quiet  and 

With  the  dull-red  or  gray 
nd  the  delicate  tints  of  the 
ave  done  something  (or  is 
;y  ?)  to  form  the  exquisite 
loderation    of   the    Greek 

so  disliked  strong  con- 
Lle  abruptness.  Emerging 
B-grove,  we  traversed  what 
een  the  Cirrhean  or  Cris- 
vliich  were  once  so  rich  a 
B  possessions  of  the  temple 
til,  a  little  way  up  the  foot 
ain  which  really  forms  the 
f  Mt.  Parnassus,  command- 
r  the  ancient  Vale  of  Am- 
the  Vale    of  Salona,  we 

village  of  Chrisso,  which 
r  upon  the  site  of  ancient 
5 1  drank  of  a  spring  once 


famous,  and  explored  some  remains  of 
the  wall  of  the  old  city.  Just  at  this 
time  it  is  interesting  to  think  that  this 
city  of  Crissa,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Homer,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  places 
ia  Greece,  was  originally  a  colony  from 
Crete,  whence  its  name ;  and  the  name, 
too,  of  Delphi  itself,  was  derived — such 
is  the  tradition — from  the  legend  of  the 
dolphin  that  guided  these  Cretan  colo- 
nists hither  back  again  to  Greece  thus 
establishing  pretty  ancient  relationships 
between  (>ete  and  Greece.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  old  Doric  blood,  the  same 
blood  that  ran  at  Thermopyla,  which 
still  runs  in  the  veins  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Crete,  originally  a  Dorian  colony, 
and  who  from  the  earliest  times  have 
been  noted  for  their  hard,  unconquerable 
nature.  It  is  doubtless  this  Doric  iron 
in  their  blood  which  enables  a  handftd 
of  mountaineers  in  that  beautiful  island 
to  resist  successfully  the  whole  force 
that  the  Turkish  empire  is  able  to  send 
against  them.  Freedom  is  an  ineradi- 
cable element  of  race.  Nothing  more 
strongly  proves  that  the  Greeks  are  not 
Orientals,  as  some  have  argued,  than 
this  spirit  of  freedom  which  has  cdways 
showed  in  the  Greek  nature,  whether 
cultivated  or  wild.  I  confess  that  I 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  fandM 
theories  which  ascribe  an  Asiatic  origin 
to  the  Greeks;  and  I  contend  that 
though  they  have  received  important 
influences  from  the  East,  yet  that  the 
old  Grecian  stock  has  lived  on  these 
mountains  and  in  these  valleys  of  Hellas 
far  beyond  the  time  of  autiientic  his- 
tory, and  that  it  differs  morally,  intel- 
lectually, and  physically,  heaven -wide, 
from  the  Asiatic  and  Aryan  nations. 
The  Hellenic  and  Oriental  cultures 
acted  upon  and  played  into  each  other, 
but  they  never  became  mingled,  even 
after  Alexander's  conquest,  which  in- 
fused a  new  civilization  into  Asia ;  and 
still  there  is  going  on  the  same  conflict 
between  the  two  races  as  of  old,  and 
will  not  end  until  the  free  spirit  of 
Greece  has  driven  the  absolutistic  and 
servile  Oriental  out  of  Europe,  back  into 
Central  Asia,  whence  he  came. 
After  a  much  steeper  and  more  toil- 
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some  afternoon  climb  over  a  rongh 
mountain-path  worn  in  the  rocks^  which 
is  a  portion  of  the  old  roacl  from  Cirrha 
to  Delphi,  by  a  sudden  turn  of  the 
road  we  came  in  sight  of  Delphi,  or 
where  Delphi  once  was.  The  spot  prob- 
ably made  the  oracle;  nor  could  the 
religion  of  Nature  have  found  a  more 
fit  and  grander  temple. 

A  vast  amphitheatre,  as  it  were,  seems 
to  be  sunken  in  the  bosom  of  the  moun- 
tain, so  that  the  rocks  rise  upon  the 
back  of  it  to  a  great  height  in  an  almost 
perpendicular  wall.  This  is,  in  fact,  a 
lower  ridge  of  Mt.  Pamasaus.  Nearly 
in  the  centre,  this  semicircular  wall  is 
cloven  into  two  lofty  crags,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  ravine  which  is  made  by 
this  separation,  or  deep  cleft,  flows  the 
Castalian  fount.  The  ground  then  de- 
scends rapidly  on  either  side  of  the  nar- 
row ravine  made  by  the  stream  of  the 
Castalian  spring,  to  the  still  profounder 
abyss  of  the  river  Pleistus.  Every  thing 
is  on  the  grandest  scale;  and  on  this 
narrow  area,  crowding  up  into  the  heart 
of  the  mountains,  and  under  these  vast 
overhanging  precipices,  the  sacred  city 
and  temple  of  Delphi  stood.  In  the 
little  village  of  Kastri,  just  under  the 
rocks  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  I  ])ut  up 
at  the  houAo  of  a  poor  Turkish  woman 
who  had  l)ecome  a  Christian.  I  went 
at  once  to  visit  the  Castalian  spring,  the 
fount  of  inspiration  to  the  ancient  world. 
It  still  runs  pure  and  sparkling.  A  bare- 
footed girl  fVom  the  village  was  filling 
her  wat<?r-pot,  which  she  bore  away  on 
her  head,  looking  at  me  %nth  9on\e  sur- 
prise— for  a  European  or  American  was 
then  rare  at  Delphi  —  and  thinking, 
doubtless,  that  the  water  she  drew 
morning  and  evening  was  only  i)ure 
water;  and  so  it  was.  Pure  water  is 
the  symbf>l  of  life  and  inspiration  ;  and 
it  is  iM  in  holier  oracles  than  those  of 
Delphi.  The  oldest  n'ligion,  the  di- 
vinest  poetry,  took  water  for  its  fount 
of  inspiration,  and  not  wine.  Water  is 
the  emblem  of  truth ;  and  ])oetry  pnv 
eeeils  from  the  lH>s4>m  nf  trutli ;  it  was 
originally  but  the  sini]ile  flowing  forth 
of  truth,  natural  and  pun\  anil  the  poet 
was  a  tmth-secr,  a  prophet.    The  stimu- 


lating and  highly  exciting  quality  of 
poetry  which  is  now  supposed  to  be 
essential  to  it,  is  not  found  in  Homer, 
nor  in  the  poetical  books  of  the  Bible; 
but  in  these  its  flow  is  limpid,  cooling, 
and  rest-producing,  like  a  clear,  refresli- 
ing  stream. 

There  is  a  cistern  or  reservoir  for 
bathing  purposes  cut  in  the  rock  at  the 
head  of  the  Castalian  fount,  donbtloB 
the  one  frequently  mentioned  by  Qreek 
authors  as  that  in  which  pUgrims  to 
the  shrine    bathed    themselves   before 
entering  the  temple.     The   month  of 
the  ravine  which  splits  the  rocky  will 
of  the  mountain  forms  a  sombre  and 
cavernous  recess.    I  clambered  op  into 
it  some  way  with   difficulty,  for  the 
rocks  here  are  worn  smooth  as  polidud 
alabaster.    How  to  get  down  was  tbe 
question,  as  it  has  been  with  many  1»- 
fore    who    have  sought  the  CastaliiB 
spring :  there  was,  indeed,  no  way  bot 
by  making  a  grand  slide,  more  npid 
than  safe ;  and  I  was  right  glad  to  get 
out  of  the  predicament  with  no  broken 
bones. 

These  crags  were  once  famous  for  the 
numl>ers  of  birds  and  eagles  that  bamtr 
ed  their  inaccessible  precipices,  doobi* 
less  adding  to  the  resources  and  nlBe 
of  the  oracle  by  their  prophetic  mow- 
ments  and  flights.  I  saw  two  lugs 
eagles  sailing  slowly  around  the  top  of 
the  eastern  cliff,  the  Cliff  of  Judgmenti 
down  which  those  who  blasphemed  th* 
oracle  were  hurled,  among  whom  iESecfp 
is  reputed  to  have  been  numbered. 

The  terrace-like,  semicircular  8lc|* 
cut  in  the  solid  rock  where  the  "  St*^ 
dium  '*  stood  are  still  to  be  seen ;  i»^ 
there  are  also  some  marked  and  cxttf*' 
sive  remains  of  the  marble  platfonn  ^ 
area  occupietl  l)y  the  four  temples  at  tb* 
very  commencement  of  the  "  Schist^ 
n>ad  running  from  Delphi  wcstwiT^ 
into  Bojotia — the  same  road  uponwhi^ 
-Kdi])us,  at  the  "  Divided  Way,"  m^ 
and  slew  his  father  Laius. 

There  :iri'  also  considerable  iodic*' 
tions  of  the  site  of  the  chief  temple  of 
the  oracle  of  Delphi ;  and  a  heap  ^ 
confused  walls,  as  if  a  tower  had  onC^ 
stood  there,  gave  the  name  to  the  mo^' 
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Castri;  but  the  hearth 
.  the  perpetual  flame,  the 
d,  the  sacred  olive-grove, 
3  adorned  with  the  golden 
Marathon  hung  up  by  the 
e  image  of  Homer,  the 
L  the  son  of  Achilles  was 
rtico  inscribed  with  the 
)  Grecian  sages,  the  innu- 
e  statues  of  the  victors  in 
nes,  and  the  accumulated 
ges  which  at  length  in- 
iipidity  of  a  later  more 
abelieving  ancient  world, 
lames  of  war  and  causing 
►n  of  the  temple  itself — 
lore.  The  legend  of  Aga- 
rophonius,  who  built  the 
jlphi,  is  not  without  its 
en  now.  They  demanded 
god  for  their  labor.  He 
}&y  them  on  the  seventh 
he  meanwhile  they  were 
iselves  and  be  merry  as 

They  did  as  they  were 
leventh  day  they  lay  down 
died.  This  looks  as  if  a 
>f  immortality  had  shot 
k  sky  of  the  old  false  reli- 
i. 

istery  which  stands  upon 
I  ancient  "  gymnasium,"  I 
resting  marbles  and  bas- 
.  upon  the  spot ;  but  the 
I  remains  of  Grecian  art 
at  Delphi — in  the  ceme- 
convent,  if  I  remember 
%  sarcophagus  lying  neg- 
reeds  and  dirt,  broken  in 
of  it  gone,  but  revealing 
I  one  with  wonder  at  the 
unanship.  The  figure  of 
the  procession  which  is 

the  side  that  is  upper- 
1    perfect,    and    also  the 

eagles,  or  griffins.  The 
mb  consists  of  a  female 
ng  upon  a  cushion,  as 
c  itself  How  long  had 
i  sleeping,  and  who  was 
per,  that,  centuries  ago, 
ath  the  marble  lid  ? 
>nolef  ore  dumb." 
1  some    distance  up  the 


mountain-side,  to  tsee  a  small  ruined 
temple,  whose  name  I  did  not  then,  nor 
do  I  now,  know.  It  is  no  matter;  I 
found  it,  like  the  Temple  of  Fame 
which  some  toil  so  hard  to  reach,  to  be 
but  a  ruined  heap  of  stones. 

In  the  evening  I  was  visited  by  an  old 
Epirote  soldier,  with  sun-burnt  face 
and  a  long  sabre-cut  on  the  left  temple, 
huge  silver-moimted  pistols  and  dag- 
gers thrust  in  his  girdle,  a  little  blue 
jacket  slung  over  one  shoulder,  snowy 
"  fustanelle,"  blue  leggins  fitting  close 
to  the  leg  and  spreading  a  little  over 
the  foot,  which  was  clothed  in  a  sort 
of  leathern  laced  sandal.  He  also  would 
dissuade  me  fh>m  going  up  Mt.  Par- 
nassus on  the  morrow,  on  account  of  a 
band  of  robbers,  or  insurrectionists, 
who  had  just  been  defeated  by  the 
royal  troops  at  Lepanto,  and  were  prob- 
ably by  this  time  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Parnassus,  passing 
over  the  mountains  on  their  way  to  the 
Turkish  dominions.  I  concluded,  how- 
ever, to  go,  taking  three  armed  men 
and  the  veteran  to  command  the  expe- 
dition. The  agreement  was  concluded 
after  a  great  deal  of  talk.  We  start- 
ed at  four  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
my  escort,  with  their  long  carbines  and 
savage  looks,  being  not  unlike  brigands ; 
but  no  questions  were  asked.  Our  road 
led  past  the  ancient  Stadium,  and  then 
by  a  steep,  zigzag  mountain-path  di- 
rectly up  as  by  a  ladder  to  the  high 
table-land  spreading  with  diversified 
surface  nearly  to  the  foot  of  Parnassus. 
It  was  bright  starlight  when  we  started, 
but  we  had  hardly  got  among  the 
mountains  when  we  were  overtaken  by 
a  thunder-storm,  which  was  accom- 
panied by  pitch  darkness,  our  way  only 
revealed  to  us  by  the  flashes  of  light- 
ning. The  rain  fell  in  torrents ;  but  we 
slowly  struggled  on  until  we  reached 
some  stone  hovels,  where,  lighting  a 
fire  and  drying  our  clothes,  we  took 
breakfast.  Around  the  blazing  knot- 
fire  in  the  low  apartment,  with  dark- 
ness and  storm  without,  our  company 
crouched — a  Salvator-R(»a  group— the 
red  light  of  the  flame  playing  on  the 
panther-bright   eyes,  wild  forms,  and 
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arms  of  our  escort.  There  is  an  un- 
tamed fierceness  in  tlie  mountain  Greek 
which  rarely  softens — an  almost  wild- 
animal  savageness  in  the  expression  of 
the  face,  and  especially  of  the  glittering 
eyes,  although  often  the  features  are 
handsome  and  regular.  After  an  hour 
or  so  it  cleiircd  up,  and  came  out  one 
of  the  most  crystalline  days  I  ever  re- 
member—just the  day  to  go  up  a  moun- 
tain and  get  a  noble  yiew. 

After  riding  more  than  an  hour,  we 
dismounted,  and  clambered  up  a  rough 
hillside,  until  we  came  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Corycian  Cave,  the  ancient  grotto 
of  Pan,  and  noted  afterwards  as  being 
the  resort  of  *'  the  robbers  of  Parnassus," 
as  they  were  called.  This  cavern  was 
lost  sight  of  for  a  long  time,  and  even 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  in  his  day,  says,  "  The 
great  Corycian  Cave,  which  evaded  the 
scent  of  the  famous  English  traveller, 
has  not,  that  I  know  of,  been  ever  dis- 
covered." * 

Its  entrance  is  imposing  —  far  more 
so  than  the  entrance  of  the  Mammoth 
Cave  of  Kentucky,  though  it  is  nothing 
in  size,  being  but  a  few  hundred  feet 
tleep.  Looking  under  and  into  the 
broad-browed  archway,  one  sees  heavy 
stalagmites,  their  white  relieved  against 
the  interior  blackness,  and  resembling 
grotesque  and  time-battered  statues  of 
old  gods  made  by  rude  pagan  hands — 
a  fit  home  for  Pan,  the  earth-divinity, 
half  malicious  and  half  beneficent,  half 
human  and  half  brute.  The  old  Epi- 
rote  fired  his  carbine  into  the  cavern, 
whose  report  rung  and  rolled  like  a  peal 
of  thunder. 

Having  explored  this  lonely  grot 
consecrated  to  Pan  and  the  Nymphs, 
and  that  once  played  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  wild  Dionysiac  rites  that 
were  held  upon  these  heights,  we  re- 
mounted and  spurred  on  for  the  object 
of  our  expedition.  "We  rode  through  a 
long,  smiling,  and  somewhat  cultivated 
plain,  then  over  another  low  mountriin, 
then  through  another  plain,  the  valleys 
being  somewhat  cultivated,  and  still 
quite  valuable  for  agricultural  purx)oses, 
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as  they  were  in  the  ancient  days,  when 
they  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Delphi 
— as  did,  in  fact,  all  this  Pamaafiin 
circle  of  mountains  and  valleys ;  for  this 
formed  the  holy  land  of  Greece,  the 
common  shrine  of  the  old  religion  of 
Nature,  which  makes  its  home  in  the 
mountains,  and  seeks  in  the  strange  and 
sublime  phenomena  of  mountain  soeneiy 
its  chief  power  and  inspiration.  As  we 
galloped  along,  we  had  Mt.  Paniassos 
continually  in  full  sight  before  us,  a 
white,  shining  limestone  moontdn, 
about  eight  thousand  feet  high,  with 
a  long,  straight  back,  and  then  a  hol- 
low like  that  of  a  Turkish  saddle,  and 
then  another  peak,  the  highest,  making 
the  familiar  biformed  appearance  with 
which  it  is  characterized  by  the  old 
poets. 

We  at  length  reached  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  and  there  leaving  our  hofBes 
and  the  rest  of  the  company,  my  guide 
included,  the  old  militaire  and  my- 
self began  the  ascent  on  foot.  We 
might  iiave  ridden  much  farther  tbu 
we  did,  but  at  such  times  one  is  at  the 
mercy  of  his  attendants,  both  as  regards 
his  weakness  and  his  ignorance.  IVe 
first  passed  through  a  gently  ascending 
grove  of  venerable  beech  and  pine  trees  ' 
— a  fine  place  for  Pan's  bees  and  flocJu, 
with  much  fresh  pasturage  broken  19 
by  huge  limestone  rocks,  forming  pic- 
turesque Arcadian  scenery,  where  sb«p 
and  long-haired  goats  were  feeding; 
and  had  we  seen  prick-eared  Pan  with 
his  cloven  feet  and  pipe,  sitting  on  t 
rock,  it  would  have  seemed  all  right 
just  there ;  I  should  have  tried  to  mas- 
ter up  Greek  enough  to  say,  "Qoodr 
morning,  Pan ! ''  But  this  plcasBg 
Arcadian  landscape  soon  gave  way  to  » 
more  barren  and  desolate  sccneiy,  whew 
dead  trees  cropped  by  the  avalandw 
stood  haggard  and  bleaching,  enormoos 
masses  of  rock  fallen  from  the  mountain 
lay  scattered  around,  and  deep  goign 
sprinkled  with  fir-trees  opened  heneith 
us  in  wild,  broken  confusion,  until  at 
length  wc  emerged  upon  the  Imre  neck 
of  the  mountain  above  all  the  lower 
living  worM,  and  where  we  were  ex- 
posed to  an  intensely  hot  sun,  while  we 
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picked  our  way  painfully  among  sharp- 
edged,  loose  stones,  until  the  face  of  my 
guide  grew  black  with  the  heat.  He 
had  used  great  precautions  all  the  way 
up,  stopping  and  listening,  motioning 
this  way  and  that,  as  if  in  fear  of  some 
invisible  enemy ;  and  whether  it  was  all 
pantomime,  or  really  genuine,  I  never 
knew,  for  the  foe  did  not  make  himself 
yisible.  When  we  reached  the  summit, 
the  scenery  became  suddenly  magnifi- 
cent. We  looked,  as  it  were,  directly 
off  the  back  of  Parnassus,  by  one  tre- 
mendous precipice,  to  the  diminished 
plain  beneath,  quite  different  from  the 
more  easily  sloping  southwestern  side 
of  the  mountain  that  we  had  ascended ; 
and  I  should  think  the  mountain  seen 
firom  that  side  would  be  a  very  grand 
object.  The  highest  summit  of  Parnas- 
sus, the  sharp  peak  of  Lycoreia,  now 
called  Lykeri,  rose  a  little  above  us  to 
the  east. 

The  view  from  Mt.  Parnassus  is  the 
finest  in  Greece,  because  it  is  the  high- 
est central  point  in  the  land.  In  every 
direction  ris%  the  dark  summits,  or 
hnmps,  of  the  mountains  of  the  Parnas- 
sian and  Pindus  ranges.  The  whole  of 
Greece  proper  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  a 
conglomeration  of  mountains,  crossing 
and  interlocking,  and  thus  forming  high 
walls  around  territories,  making  those 
haughty  little  states  of  old,  and  as  effec- 
tually separating  them  as  if  seas  rolled 
between.  A  second  almost  equally 
marked  impression  of  the  land,  as  seen 
from  such  a  commanding  point,  is  the 
irregular  ocean-coast,  its  singular  deep 
indentations  where  the  sea  lies  in  the 
yery  arms  of  the  land,  thus  opening  a 
yast  surface  of  coast  for  so  small  a  coun- 
try. Toward  the  north,  clearly  dis- 
cerned in  the  brilliant  atmosphere,  lay 
the  far-off  mountains  of  Thessaly,  and 
where  was  Thermopylee ;  on  the  north- 
west, the  Alps  of  Eplrus ;  on  the  north- 
east, the  dimly-seen  island  of  EubcBa, 
and  the  strip-like  silver  of  the  inter- 
Tcning  sea ;  on  the  south,  the  rugged, 
ocean-like  mountains  of  Peloponnesus ; 
ihe  blue  Gulf  of  Corinth  glittered  im- 
mediately below  ;  and  the  dark  masses 
of  Mt.  Helicon  and  Mt.  Cithseron  were 


also  seemingly  near  at  hand.  Such,  at 
least,  is  my  best  remembrance  of  the 
panorama  from  Mt  Parnassus. 

When  we  descended,  we  found  the 
rest  of  the  party  gathered  in  a  pine 
grove,  and  engaged  in  roasting  a  sheep 
spitted  upon  a  pole.  They  made  a  bed 
with  carpets  spread  upon  boughs  of 
trees,  and  I  slept  off  my  fatigue  until 
the  cry  awoke  me  that  the  feast  was 
ready.  Four  or  five  daggers,  whipped 
out  from  the  belts  of  the  soldier-guides, 
soon  made  mince-meat  of  the  animal ; 
the  best  cut  was  presented  smoking  to 
me  on  a  pine  bough — a  good  substitute 
for  crockery.  Never  did  mutton  taste 
so  good ;  for,  in  addition  to  a  keen  ap- 
petite, Parnassian  mutton  is  renowned 
for  its  flavor. 

We  set  out  in  the  afternoon  for  Kas- 
tri,  in  fine  spirits,  quite  inspired  by  our 
success — or  by  Parnassus  air,  I  know 
not  which.  But  I  must  not  forget  an 
incident  which  occurred  to  me  before 
leaving  our  camp.  While  strolling  off 
at  some  distance,  I  was  set  upon  by  two 
large  and  ferocious  wolf-dogs  belonging 
to  shepherds ;  and  I  mention  the  cir- 
cumstance because,  though  I  did  not  use 
the  same  cunning  defence  that  Ulysses 
did,  namely,  "a  masterly  inactivity," 
yet  the  sequel  was  something  the  same. 
I  kept  off  the  savage  beasts  by  plying 
stones ;  but  it  would  undoubtedly  have 
gone  hard  with  me,  had  not  two  shep- 
herds, attracted  by  the  uproar,  rushed 
to  my  rescue,  and  beaten  off  the  dogs 
with  their  long  staffs.  That  the  travel- 
ler may  know  what  he  may  possibly,  at 
this  day,  have  to  encounter  in  Greece 
from  these  savage  shepherd-dogs,  I  tran- 
scribe the  whole  passage  from  the  Four- 
teenth Book  of  the  "  Odyssey  : " 

'E^airinff  6*  'OSvinia  liov  Kvyt^  vAojctf/Mipoi  * 
ot  fikv  KCKAi^yorrcf  iviipcLfiov  avrdp  *0fiv<r<rcuf 
c^rro  K€p6o<rvinif  iTK^irrpoy  ii  ot  JKire<rc  x^^P^- 
ivBa  K€v  ^  irdp  c^aJBiiit  atuc4\tov  iraBtv  oAyof  * 
dAAA  av/3«im}f  Smul  voai  jcpanrvoio'i  tLvrcunriiV 
i<r<nn*  av^  rrp^vpov,  <ricuTo«  ti  oi  tKirtat  X'^P^^* 
TOVf  fitv  hfioteXi^at  <reDcv  icvraf  &XXvSit  oAAi; 
wici^iv  kiOaitviriv  •  h  M  Trpoaitiirtv  avaxTa  * 

*a  y^pov,  ^  hMyov  o-c  Ktivti  5teJi)A^o-arTo 
iiamyrii  *  kol  xiv  ftot  iktyx^iv^  icaWx'^*^^ * 

If;  indeed,  the  ruse  of  Ulysses,  in 
sitting  down,  was  to  feign  that  he  was 
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going  to  pick  up  a  stone,  always  a 
good  method  under  such  circumstances, 
then  the  cases  were  quite  similar  as  far 
as  the  dogs,  stones,  and  herdsmen  were 
concerned. 

As  we  went  briskly  on  our  way  back 
to  Kastri,  the  day  was  still  beautifully 
clear,  and  there  was  a  slight  cooling 
breeze.  The  old  Epirotc  took  the 
lead,  riding  sideways,  then  myself,  then 
the  Patras  guide,  then  the  soldiers 
striding  beside  us,  who  looked  as  if 
they  could  use  their  arras  if  needed; 
fine  figures,  with  heads  carried  high  and 
proud,  well-cut  features,  with  the  black 
hair  curling  down  a  little  way  over 
their  foreheads  under  the  red  fez,  and 
falling  long  and  streaming  oTer  the 
shoulders  behind,  as  the  old  Greeks 
used  to  wear  their  hair.  They  had 
shaggy  sheep-skin  capotes  or  coats, 
with  short  sleeves  and  flying  capes, 
making  their  backs  look  broad  and 
their  waists  slim.  The  last  part  of  the 
journey  down  the  mountain  to  Delphi 
was  very  fatiguing,  as  it  was  done 
mostly  at  night ;  and  when,  at  length, 
we  came  to  Eastri,  all  the  watch-dogs, 
and  as  to  that  all  the  donkeys,  gave 
tongue,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
sleeping  village  was  fairly  roused. 

Returning  to  Scala,  my  guide  imd 
myself  rcrmbarked  upon  the  sloop  we 
had  hired  at  Yostizza,  and  we  sailed 
with  a  fine  stiff  breeze  and  rough  sea, 
l)ut  all  running  in  our  favor,  up  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth,  arriving  at  evening  at 
K.'ilamaki,  the  present  port  of  Corinth, 
where  I  slept  that  night  in  the  open 
air  on  the  sea-shore,  wrapped  in  my 
cloak,  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  soothing 
sound  of  the  waves. 

During  our  suil  up  the  Gulf,  two 
young  (Greeks  whom  we  had  taken  on 
l)oard  Aimished  us  from  time  to  time 
with  music  of  a  wild,  yet  not  entirely 
inharmonious  sort,  being  mostly  battie- 
st »ngH,  like  (he  ancient  Orthian  hymns, 
sicceMn|mnying  their  voices  with  lutes 
pljiyetl  with  a  steel  plectnim.  All  the 
miiHie  which  I  heard  in  Greece  was  of 
this  wiM  and  almost  barbarian  char- 
urlrr,  being  pitched  upon  a  high  shrill 
kry,  linking  smUlenly  into  low  mur- 


murs, and  then  breaking  forth  agun 
into  startling  loudness  and  vehemcooe, 
ever}'  period  in  the  recitative  having  i 
prolonged,  quavering,  and  almost  mel- 
ancholy close.  There  is  nothing  like 
softness,  sprightly  melody,  or  even  am- 
pie  solemnity,  in  their  vocal  or  instra- 
mental  music.  Love,  mirth  fulness,  or 
devotion,  do  not  form  the  subjects  of 
song,  but  exhortations  to  battle,  to  i«- 
vcnge,  recitations  of  the  warlike  de^s 
of  their  fathers,  and  of  their  own  fierce 
mountain-soldiery,  curses  against  the 
Turks,  and  rebellions  rhymes  upim  their 
present  government;  these  are  the 
themes  for  the  rude  and  untutored  lyxe 
of  the  modem  Greek. 

The  immense  rock  of  the  Acrocoris- 
thus,  rising  sheer  from  the  plain  two 
thousand  feet,  is  a  m^estic  object,  and 
must  have  been  doubly  so  when  crown- 
ed with  its  ancient  temples  and  citadd, 
looking  down  in  its  rugged  simplici^ 
upon  the   luxurious   city  at  its  fool 
The    view    from   the    Acrocorintho, 
though  less  extensive  than  that  firon 
Parnassus,  is  no    less   b^utiful;  one 
traveller  of  the  last  century  enthosititi- 
cally  says,  "  It  is  the  finest  view  in  the 
imiverse."    To  the  north  and  west,  the 
sombre  ridge  of  Cithsron  and  the  peik 
of  Helicon,  and  of  a  clear  day  tbe 
peaks  of  Parnassus,    are   discernible; 
the  stern  mountains  of  the  Pelaponneni 
lie  on  the  south  and  west ;  jnst  bdor, 
the  strip  of  the  isthmus,  called  hyPiS' 
dar  '^  the  bridge  of  the  sea,*^  bo  ninoff 
is  it,  is  a  fine  object ;  and  to  crown  alli 
on    the  extreme  eastern  hoiiion  one 
may  see  the  mountains  which  simoand 
Athens,  the  plain  of  Attica,  and,  like 
a  mole-hill  in  the  midst,  the  Atlieni* 
Acropolis.    The  island  of  .£gioA,  Ae 
Gulf  of  SalamLs,  and  the  sites  of  Eles- 
sis  and  Mcgara,  are  in  plainer  viev. 
The  crest  of  the  rock  is  now  oorend 
with  Venetian  fortifications,  and  the 
interior  of  the  fort  is  filled  with  mb- 
bLsh,  left  so  l>om  the  times  of  the 
Turks ;  but  Time  and  Tnrk  cannot  qnite 
destroy   the   magnificence  of  Kttnv. 
I   drank  of  the  true  "  Peirene,"  and 
drank  "  deep,"  too,  for  I  was  teirih^y 
thirsty  from  the  hot  ride  upi    ftp* 
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not  the  month  to  visit  Greece, 
Id  not  well  time  it  differently ; 

0  pay  the  forfeit  the  next  day 
;r-exertion,  in  the  fierce  heat 
treacherous  climate,  and  pcr- 

1  exposure  in  sleeping  without 
the  open  air. 

range  that  there  should  be  so 
itectural  ruins  at  Corinth,  and 
lutely  the  only  remaining  ruin 
Dte  of  that  splendid  city,  the 
;e  of  the  last  and  richest  form 
:    architecture,    should    be    a 

temple  of  the  simplest  and 
)ric  style.  It  is  thought  to  be 
;he  oldest  temple  in  Greece, 
all  of  the  temple  of  Neptune, 
amarki,  the  site  of  the  Isth- 
nes,  as  well  as  some  clearer 
f  the  Stadium  itself,  can  be 
e  out,  but  they  are  almost  un- 
3hable  ruins.  The  Isthmus  in 
west  part  is  a  beautiful  level 
oiirably  fitted  for  athletic  and 
xercises. 

ext  morning  we  started  .for 
Tlie  first  part  of  the  way  was 
oleander-fringed  stream,  which 
ilieve,  from  the  plain  of  Nemea 
tulf  of  Corinth.  These  little 
crs  are  sometimes  full  of  water 
etimes  completely  dry.  Two 
len,  whom  I  met  afterwards  in 
sked  me  about  a  river,  which, 
ato  two  streams,  runs  through 
I  of  Argos — if  I  had  crossed 
ir'er,  or  either  of  these  streams  ? 

recollection  of  doing  so,  as  I 
ably  crossed  a  dry  torrent  bed ; 

I  heard  afterwards  that  one 

Englishmen  had  come  very 
5  drowned  in  fording  that  same 
The  last  part  of  tlie  way  to 
as  over  a  barren  and  uninter- 
untry,  with  no  sign  of  human 

or  hardly  of  any  kind  of  life, 
s  a  country,  like  Palestine, 
)f  high  cultivation,  but,  when 

by  the  hand  of  labor  and 
b  very  soon  becomes  a  wilder- 
ost  a  desert. 

3  years  agriculture,  especially 
le  vine,  olive-tree,  and  currant, 
ly  revived ;  but  yet  how  deso- 
.  II.— 21 


late  and  waste  the  land  still  is  I  An 
indolent  Greek  peasant  prefers  to  tie  up 
a  few  wild  straggling  vines,  and  dig  a 
little  trench  around  an  olive-tree  which 
he  had  no  hand  in  planting,  and  then 
to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  smoking 
and  swaggering  around  in  a  bright 
new  jacket,  rather  than  to  "put  his 
hand  to  the  plough,"  turn  the  streams 
into  his  field,  enrich  its  pulverized  soil, 
and  thus  procure  a  crop  over  and  above 
his  own  scanty  necessities. 

The  three  gray,  tottering  columns  of 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Nemea  rise 
in  the  midst  of  a  solitary  plain,  with 
Mt.  Apesas  keeping  watch  over  it — 
about  as  lonely  and  solemn  a  spot  as 
one  would  wish  to  see.  At  the  base  of 
the  columns  there  is  a  great  heap  of 
stone  blocks,  fragments  of  other  pillars 
and  portions  of  the  edifice.  It  was 
originally  a  Doric  temple  of  simple 
rather  than  elegant  architecture,  and 
its  material  was  a  coarse-grained  stone. 
I  noticed  how  the  lower  section  of  a 
colunm  is  always  worn  away  first,  just 
as  one  would  naturally  suppose,  thus 
finally  bringing  it  down. 

I  saw,  on  our  route  to  Argos,  the 
cave  of  the  Nemean  lion  in  the  moun- 
tains, but,  as  I  had  Hercules  himself 
along  with  me,  felt  no  apprehension. 
My  guide  Andreas  must  have  stood 
some  six  feet  three  in  his  stockings. 
He  claimed,  as  all  the  older  guides  of 
Greece  do,  or  did  at  that  time,  to  have 
been,  when  a  youth,  in  the  employ  of 
Lord  Byron. 

All  along  this  narrow  pass  or  gorge 
leading  from  Nemea  into  the  plain  of 
Argos,  was  the  scene  of  desperate  fight- 
ing between  the  Greeks  and  Turks  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  latter 
trying  to  force  their  way  to  the  sea, 

I  spent  some  time  exploring  the  re- 
markable ruins  of  Mycenae,  situated  on 
a  height  overlooking  the  plain  of  Argos, 
and  between  two  desolate  pyramidal 
mountains  forming  the  northeastern 
boundary  of  the  plain. 

No  place  in  Greece  interested  me 
more  intensely,  from  the  fact  that  these 
are  undoubted  remains  of  the  heroic 
period,  and  belong  imperishably  to  the 
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vTti  lit  llifi  flioff.  Ah  AIImi  Jxinga  illus- 
tniUfM  till!  .fJitri/i^  and  the  t«wcre  of  old 
Klorniirc  \\n'.  Diritia  C*tm*idia^  bo  the 
f^riiy  wfiilriiif  My<U!nR!.  <lf)  lloincr't}  8ong. 
'Dm  f!(ilo!4Hiil  ('yclnpciin  iimsonry  of  the 
A(To|><iliM,  Hiill  roinpreheiiding  a  large 
iir4;ii,  hIiowh  great  nieclmnical  ekill,  and 

HO  w^'uMitilic  men  Hiiy — consHlcniblc 
kiiowledgt*  of  the  art  of  fortification. 

The  *'  Oiite  of  Lionn"  iH  composed  of 
thrc;*  Htones,  the  upper  t)nc,  or  impost, 
being  lllleen  feet  h>ng  and  nearly  ri'VCD 
fei^t  high  in  the  middle.  The  sculptured 
liouH  have  betMi  justly  remarked  to  be 
of  oxtrnonlinary  striMigth  and  vigor  of 
exetMition,  rude  and  areliaio  as  they  are. 
llnderthis  gateway  of  fabulous  antiqui- 
ty nilletl  theehariot-wheels  of  the  kiugs 
"'iif  IVIivps*  line."  and  within  the  in- 
«*h»Hun*  of  theiH'  massive  walls  the  dark 
Ntorni  of  the  passions  and  WiH»s  of 
ttrtHites  burst.  Ilen»  the  signal-fires  of 
l'lyt4*mnestra  oamo  fiaming  from  the 
Siironie  HuW,  anil  Araehne,  and  Argi>s, 
and  liwooping  down  on  Agamemnon's 
n»of.  The  s^vno  of  the  oinniing  aot  of 
I  he  "  KUvlni "  was  laid  at  the  entrance 
of  thi«  very  **  Gaio  of  Lions.*' 

But  Hhilel  was  e\ploring  the  minis 
HUtl  thr  riixMilar  snbiorranoan  chauilvr* 
wluw  these  Uomerio  kings  and  heroes 
woiv  doubtless  buried  with  their  iTvas- 
urv'N  a:Kl  tilling  my  mind  wiih  new 
*\M\^u'ti*^:".'4  of  the  sisuplik'ity  anil  ess**;;- 
tial  histoni-  iruih  uis»n  which  the  lliid 
iv-^Jn  \  ««'*  Ss'i."od  wi:h  the  f.rs:  \\\tz\ 
Ny;r.pw»:ws  ©f  .-i  tV\*'r.  w!:i*-V.  vvu:ivi'.i\l 
;'.\<'  u»  U'4vr  at  I'^'.uv,  .-iVxi  Cx^  %:owr.  \:*.:o 
;h**  p'.aiu  i»*  a  *-.::*.*•  xiV^j^*  :;V:::  h.v:- 
\x.'»>  ;o  Arcx^i.  l';-.«,r/.  ;Vr  :v..svy  h,';::s. 
I   l.-i\    u v.* V ;**»:.*;>  .*:'  w  ;■.;■,:   ^\;;>  c^'ir.^ 


'\  *'\  '-\  »;■■.•.»', .\  »:"  A*  .-.v.  Vi-r", ;  :V-\-  ^ 
'  .< \  »•  ' .' ;  xv ,» v»  V,  :  ••  .  ■  .•  '.v. .  •<:  t' « ; U" r."  ^ 
■..■•'.v.s.     W ,«  i:  's>:  ^,\.-,-  .:•.  a:  a  s   v    ' 

v.  ,-;  r^rx;*.  •  ;^  ;N  <  ...*  ■  .:  /■  o- 
A  v»  \\  K  t>A;-V;  »    V  i  I V  V :  >  ^  .  .i,-  ■  : 
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Athens  afterwards  said  probat 
me  from  a  fatal  .malarious  fn 
Htetimer  touching  at  Nauplia  a' 
of  three  days,  I  went  on  to  All 
lay  there  quite  sick  fur  some  ti 
although  managing,  contrary  t 
to  ride  to  Eleusis,  and  eren 
thon,  the  pleasure  and  profit  oi 
of  my  Greek  tour  were  great! 
ished. 

It  is  a  six  or  seven  hours^  ride  * 
back  from  Athens  to  Maratho: 
lonely  region,  across  the  ban 
of  Mt.  Pentelicus.  After  passing 
the  immediate  environs  of  At 
met  nothing  on  our  way  but  s 
and  their  flocks  of  sheep  an 
The  first  view  of  the  plain  "w 
fought  the  Gettysburg  of  Gpk 
ui>on  us  from  the  brow  of  a  m 
broad  and  smooth  it  lay  beni 
rounded  by  the  solemn  moanta 
chain  of  mountains  which  boo] 
the  north  stretches  out  into 
making  a  curved  arm,  wfiich  it 
bay  of  Marathon.  The  only  c 
ous  object  on  the  whole  soriiu 
plain,  is  the  sandy  tumulus  rail 
the  seashore  by  the  Atheniani  > 
Kxlios  of  their  slain  fellow- 
Ilavi-jg  neacheii  the  foot  of  tlu 
tain,  we  galloped  fast  towi 
mound.  Fixim  the  mountaini 
tur.iiilus  is  nearly  two  miles,  v 
plain  extends  along  the  seaeo 
alvut  s:x  miles.  It  wa.«<  sligiifl 
v.-i:exi.  :ir.vi  I  ol*5erved  here  sn 
:*..!::  V  r.  ivi  of  c*.  tton  and  grain, in 
/.r.Y^^  V :  ci^ws  and  horses;  otl 
aV.  v.-.^  as  s:iU  and  unfreqaentad 
cr.At.  Fr\:Ei  ihe  summit  of  tb 
*:\::v.,aI  rumulus.  now  somewfaii 
:i:e  r&is  and  mon  1 
'::  i2C'ie.  one  cui  Me 
:'  :'..e  '.azd^ape,  and  k 
:  or.,  ot:  that  immortdt 
L  .'.isSiniTcish  on  eiAei 
plAin  the  places  of  tl 
s*  ^  eznhanaflied  tki 
ibe  Persian  cstvIit. 
dxT.  but  allffi 
ji::.:j.nr  Az>i  a:  this  mmob  Ab 
■^is  :.::^-:  :hf t  cie  fiOed  viA * 
>-   ;  3^    H.bbMtt  thinks  tki 
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begun  toward  the  northwest 
lin,  and  that  the  barbarians 
ually  driven  toward  the  sea, 
3neral  rout  took  place  in  the 
ood  of  the  Athenian  mound, 
r  faces  turned  westward,  the 
bhe  setting  sun  streamed  into 
r  the  Persians,  blinding  them, 
eting  their  discomfiture.  Thus 
lius  God  fought  for  Miltiades. 
wlcd  about  Athens,  of  course 
ot  unfailing  in  attraction,  and 
I  returned  again  and  again, 
rea  on  the  Acropolis.  This 
A  space,  lifted  into  the  pure 
plain  of  Attica,  was  originally 
kootli  and  paved  with  marble; 
imazing  what  an  amount  of 
'entelican  and  Parian  marble, 
lapse  of  ages  and  its  indis- 
use  for  all  kinds  of  purposes, 
J  the  whole  area  of  the  Acro- 
e  immense  block  of  marble  I 
near  the  entrance  of  the  pro- 
Lch  formerly  was  part  of  the 
e,  is  as  white  as  the  driven 
agh  the  standing  walls  and 

of  the  Parthenon  are  tinted 
jn  and  scarlet  weather-stains. 
>ken  fragments  lying  around, 
d  stains  of  iron,  and  of  olive- 
w  how  they  were  originally 
>gether.     The  masonry  of  the 

is  of  unsurpassed  perfection 
le  resting  upon  another  with 
icety,  that  the  line  of  separa- 
lardly  noticeable,  excepting 
iy  has  widened  it. 
pylflea  is  still  in  a  pretty  good 
■eservation,  and  fonns  a  noble 
3n  to  the  more  elaborate  and 
though  ruined  works  within, 
ft  hand  of  the  steps  of  the 

as  you  enter,  is  a  singular 
lestal  of  bevelled  stone,  upon 
aably  were  two  equestrian  stat- 
Bons  of  Xenophon.  Upon  the 
1  of  the  steps  is  the  beautiful 
lie  of  Victory,  built  by  Cimoa, 
ibed  by  Pausanias,  and  not 
re  since  discovered  under  a 

of  Turkish  fortification.  It 
f  a  small  square  cella,  sur- 
by  Ionic  columns,  and  orna- 


mented by  a  delicate  Meze,  some  of  the 
carvings  of  which  are  visible.  The  " 
Ionic  temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  and  the 
portico  of  Bacchus  supported  by  Carya- 
tides, are  the  best  preserved  group  of 
buildings  on  the  Acropolis;  they  are 
strikingly  contrasted  in  their  feminine 
Ionic  graceftdness  with  the  Doric  severi- 
ty of  tlie  Parthenon.  That,  in  masculine 
force  and  condensation,  is  a  counterpart 
of  Demosthenes'  ^^  Oration  on  the 
Crown."  It  is  now  doubly  stem  in 
decay,  unsoftened  by  the  spirited  sculp- 
ture with  which  Phidias  adorned  the 
grave  simplicity  of  the  temple;  thus 
blending  the  abstract  majesty  and  sense 
of  power  which  there  is  in  architecture, 
with  the  feeling  and  life  that  sculpture 
lends.  This  living  spirit  of  Nature 
penetrates  and  vitalizes  the  Phidian 
sculpture  and  architecture,  as  it  does 
the  Diad  and  the  Greek  dramas.  The 
Greek  artist  did  not  work  so  much  by 
rule  as  he  did  by  a  certain  instinctive 
feeling  of  the  beautiful ;  and  yet  how 
simply  1  The  Parthenon  is  not  a  great 
idea  run  to  hyperbole,  and  expressing 
greatness  by  size,  but  rather  by  propor- 
tion, by  the  harmony  of  parts,  by  the 
pure  form,  by  the  thought  which  lives 
in  it  That  thought  was  doubtless  a 
religious  one.  It  was  a  reflection  of 
natural  ideas  concerning  divine  things 
in  the  human  mind — of  the  mind  ob- 
servant of  the  phenomena  of  Nature 
and  life,  of  the  solemn  unifcNinity  and 
harmony  of  Nature,  its  power  and  re- 
pose. We  see  the  secret  of  the  trans- 
cendent greatness  of  Greek  art,  in  that 
it  sprung  from  the  depths  of  the  mind, 
striving  after  some  fit  expression  of  the 
divine ;  but  getting  no  higher  than  the 
spirit  of  Nature,  than  the  enshrining  of 
human  nature,  its  wisdom,  power,  and 
beauty.  It  never  gained  a  glimpse  be- 
yond the  expressionless  calm  of  the  face 
of  Pallas  Athena.  There  is  no  divine 
soul  in  Greek  art,  although  it  was  relig- 
ious. Tet  surely  it  is  not  possible  that 
any  less  earnest  idea  of  Art  than  this, 
any  superficial  conception  which  traves- 
ties the  religious  sentiment,  which  sub- 
serves the  sensual  taste,  which  adds 
to  the  adorning  of  private  and  public 
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yanity,  or  wliich  is  the  fhiit  of  a  merely 
intellectual  and  self-conscious  system  of 
coldly  scientific  rules,  can  expect  to  rival 
the  Qreek  art  in  its  simplicity  and  beauty. 
In  Qreek  literature  and  philosophy 
there  are  a  few  minds  who  soar  above 
the  region  of  Greek  art,  which  lies  after 
all  exclusively  in  Nature,  and  who  seem 
to  grasp  moral  ideas.  Such  minds  as 
Pindar  and  Pericles,  Plato,  and  he  who 
has  been  called  ''a  plank  from  the 
wreck  of  Paradise,"  the  almost  right- 
eous Socrates — these  show  the  heights 
of  the  Greek  genius,  and  its  original 
fiery  power  of  thought,  unaided  by 
revelation,  to  attain  to  truth.  In  these 
days  when  classical  education  is  de- 
cried, it  is  well  for  us  to  think  what  the 
worid  would  bo  without  the  educating 
agency  of  the  Greek  mind.  Perfection 
of  language  remains  with  the  ancients. 
If  we  wish  to  express  our  thoughts  with 


the  greatest  ftvedom,  fMbness,  ind 
force,  we  must  go  to  the  Greek  moddi. 
To  bo  educated,  it  is  not  enough  to 
learn  the  facts  of  the  outer  univene; 
this  is  but  a  part,  though  importut 
part  of  education ;  but  it  is  fkr  more 
important  to  understand  the  innenrorid 
of  mind,  and  to  be  developed  fh)mwit]i- 
in  outward.  Here  the  subtle  spirit  of 
Plato  is  still  our  guide,  until  a  greits 
than  Plato  become  our  Teacher  in  tpu- 
itual  truth.  That  yerj  truth  Flfto 
seems  almost  to  have  grasped  intnitin' 
ly ;  yet  no  one  knows  the  predoos  booB 
of  Christianity  until  ho  knows  loiW' 
thing  of  Greek  literature,  and  Gmk 
philosophy,  by  which  he  sees  how  md 
by  wisdom  the  world  knew  not^  ud 
how  far  the  greatest  minds,  the  brigU- 
est  intellects  that  were  ever  cic^ 
failed  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  flo4 
by  the  way  of  pure  thought 


ORGAN  CHANT. 


Alone,  with  God,  alone,  we  bow  before  His  throne 
And  crave  of  Him  His  pardon  for  sins  of  the  past  day ! 

Alone,  with  God,  alone,  we  bow  before  His  throne 
And  pray  that  for  the  love  of  Christ  our  sins  be  washed  away. 


n. 

Alone,  with  God,  alone,  we  l>ow  before  His  throne  ! 

For  the  spirit  craves  a  shrine  where  to  worship  and  to  pray. 
Alone,  with  God,  alone,  rings  the  mighty  anthem-tone, 

The  vesper-chant  of  nations  at  closing  of  the  day. 

m. 

Alone,  with  God,  alone,  sounds  the  voice  of  ages  flown 
As  the  sun  in  march  sublime  keeps  upon  his  onward  way. 

Alone,  with  Night,  alone  I    Yet  with  God  upon  His  throne, 
The  evening  turns  to  morning  I  the  Night  into  the  Day  I 


IV. 

Alone,  with  God,  alone,  we  bow  before  His  throne 
And  crave  of  Him  His  pardon  for  sins  of  the  pa«t  day  I 

Alone,  with  God,  alone  I    Yet  with  Christ  upon  ms  throne, 
We  feel  that  for  the  love  of  Him  our  sins  are  washed  away. 
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ISXIOHT  PEKIL. 


)miDg,  at  breakfast,  the 
iposed  to  rally  Lissa  on 
f  the  heir  to  the  splen- 
illa. 

;,"  she  said,  in  the  midst 
;  "  Mr.  Grizzle  has  pro- 
>  to  me.  He  caught  me, 
e  I  could  not  escape,  and 
)ugh  to  declare  himself." 
ou  say  ? " 

who  asked  the  question ; 
ained  silent.  Lissa  look- 
er's eager  face.  "  I  have 
t;  but  I  think  I  shall 

issa,  I  am  so  glad.  Do 
will  really  like  him  ? — 
;empercd,  and  you  can 
sh." 

said  Elizabeth,  calmly ; 
empered,  and  Rose  Villa 
sort  of  place.  As  you 
live  a  life  of  self-denial, 
flatter  myself,  that  Mrs. 
fond  of  mc.  I  should 
.me." 

chair  to  kiss  her  sister's 
ished  deep-red  under  her 

ad  !  "  said  the  younger 
d  the  other  felt  as  if  a 
tabbed  her. 

ipsetting  my  cup,"  she 
;le  mocking  laugh, 
pardon,  sister,  but  I  was 
You  will  be  so  near  us, 
ig  will    look  so  much 

:lowed  with  pleasure.  It 
ly  what  she  always  had 
Lissa  would  soon  have 
id  would  love  again,  and 
was  only  herself  whose 
ion,  were  wrapped  up  in 
o  one  man  !  Then,  too, 
oat  shadow  of  remorse 


which  she  could  but  feel,  lifted, — ^how 
perfectly  happy  she  should  then  be! 
She  returned  to  her  chair,  all  smiles  and 
excitement,  while  Lissa's  face  grew  cold 
and  fixed  in  its  expression. 

"  I  wish  my  parents  to  advise  me," 
she  said,  presently.  '*  I  have  promised  an 
answer  Monday.  Of  course,  I  should 
not  accept  him  without  their  consent 
and  approbation." 

"  But  you  must  act  as  your  own  heart 
dictates." 

Again  that  strange  smile  came  at  her 
father's  remark.  There  was  more  satire 
in  it  than  the  poor  child  was  aware  of. 

*^  If  ^ou  have  no  serious  objections  to 
him  or  his  family,  I  shall  think  favora- 
bly of  it." 

They  had  serious  objections.  Were 
not  ignorance,  incompatibility  of  tastes, 
serious  objections?  But  it  was  true 
that  their  dear  daughter  was  no  longer 
happy  at  home,  and  if  she  decided  in 
favor  of  Rose  Villa,  ought  they  to  dis- 
suade her  ?  8uch  thoughts  were  in  the 
minds  of  both,  when  Lissa  continued — 

"Don't  let  it  spoil  the  breakfast. 
Father,  your  tea  is  getting  cold.  I  want 
no  one's  decision  to-day.  Let  the  mat- 
ter rest." 

"  Monday,"  repeated  Milla,  presently. 
"  That's  the  day  of  the  toiree  dansanU. 
Papa,  do  you  know,  I  would  like  to  go, 
and  wear  my  jewels." 

"IIow  absurd  I"  her  mother  was 
about  to  say ;  but,  ever  careful  of  the 
child's  feelings,  she  checked  herself, 
answering  Instead, 

"  You  are  too  young  to  wear  many  of 
them,  my  dear.  You  might  wear  the 
ear-drops,— they  are  small, — and  some- 
thing to  fasten  your  sash." 

*'  Oh,  mamma,  but  I  want  them  all, 
— at  least,  to  take  my  choice  out  of 
them.  It  is  an  occasion  of  very  great 
importance  to  mo,— my  first  evening  out 
as  a  young  lady." 

"You  sliall  be  dressed  prettily,  Milla ; 
but  I  doubt  if  Mr.  Dassel  would  ap- 
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prove  of  your  making  such  a  *  splurge,' 
as  Robbie  says.*' 

"  Vm  quite  willing  to  be  guided  by 
him,"  she  answered,  "  only,  do,  please, 
papa,  bring  home  the  casket  to-mor- 
row," 

"  It  will  be  some  trouble.  The  fact 
is,  I  don't  like  to  have  them  in  the 
house,  for  fear  of  accidents." 

"  Then,  of  what  use  are  they,  pray  ? 
My  aunt  31ildred  intended  I  should 
wear  them,  no  doubt." 

The  voice  trembled,  the  long  lashes 
glittered  with  tears. 

"  "What  a  baby  you  are  !  You  must 
learn  to  control  yourself  letter,  my 
little  girl,"  and  Mr.  Cameron,  having 
risen  from  the  table,  swept  the  light 
form  up  in  the  hollow  of  his  arm,  and 
kissed  the  wet  cheek.  "  When  do  you 
expect  to  assume  wifely  dignities  unless 
you  grow  out  of  babyhood  ?  " 

The  blue  eyes  flashed  up  into  his  with 
a  singular  look  which  haunted  him  all 
day,  he  knew  not  why. 

"  Bring  home  the  casket,  papa ;  if  it 
is  lost  I  will  take  the  consequences." 

How  wilful  3Iilla  was  growing  I  Mrs. 
Cameron  looked  at  her  with  sternness. 
She  wondered  that  the  child,  who  usu- 
ally shrank  from  drawing  attention  to 
herself,  who  would  not  play  or  sing  for 
strangers,  nor  wear  any  dress  which 
might  attract  especial  observation, 
should  now  seek  to  make  herself  an 
object  of  remark,  and  probably  ridicule, 
by  an  undue  splendor  of  jewelry. 

"Louis  will  laugh  at  her,  when  he 
hears  of  her  intention,  and  that  will  be 
the  end  of  it,"  the  mother  consoled  her- 
self by  thinking. 

Mrs.  Cameron  was  hurried,  that  morn- 
ing, and  was  obliged  to  put  aside  these 
weighty  matters  for  affairs  of  minor 
interest.  The  dressmaker  had  arrived ; 
there  was  plenty  of  work  awaiting  her ; 
and  as  soon  as  pater  f urn  ilia  s  could  be 
kissed  all  'round)  and  decently  hurried 
out  of  the  house,  the  ladies  repaired  to 
the  Bewing-chambcr. 

"  What  is  first  upon  the  carpet  ? " 

*'  Oh,  mamma,  I  wish  you  would  allow 
my  fp^x  suit  to  be  made  up  first.  It 
•C^         '''ughed  by  to-morrow  night" 


"But  Lissa  wishes  her  blue-silk  gored 
and  trained  for  the  gairetJ^ 

"  There  will  be  ami)le  time  to  do  that  ^ 
Monday.    We  will  help  all  we  can." 

"  What  is  the  hast<j  about  the  gray^ 
suit,  Milla?" 

A  burning  blush  rose  to  the  young^ 
girl's  cheek;  her  eyes  sank;  Imt  in  ar^ 
instant  she  raised  them,  saying  in  a  lo»^ 
voice,  that   the  sempstress   might  nc^ 
hear, 

"  Mr.  Dassel  has  promised  to  take  irrr:::; 
riding  Sabbath  afternoon.  You  knc::::::^ 
how  fastidious  he  is,  and  I  would  Iw^  i 
to  wear  something  suitable." 

"  Well,  well,  child,  I  will  see  w"%3,| 
can  be  done," — and    Milla  was   8^>ou 
gratified,  by  having  her  dress  in  pro<>css 
of  making. 

That  day  and  the  next  3Irs.  Camemo 
and  Elizabeth  were  apparently  absorliet/ 
in  patterns,  trimmings,  etc.    Whaterer 
was  in  either  mind,  there  was  opiwr- 
tunity  to  say  but  little ;  the  subject  of 
Sam's  hopes  was  not  even  referreti  to. 
Milla,  useless  and  sweet,  as  u-sual,  flitted 
in,  occasionally,  to  note  the  progress  of 
her  own  garments ;  Louis  siKjnt  a  part 
of  both  afternoons  alone  with  her,  io 
the  parlor ;  no  one,  not  even  her  mother, 
noticed  her  nervous    manner,  nor  tb<? 
feverish  flush  upon  her  cheek.    She  «"** 
unusually  gay ;  they,  unusually  busy. 

Saturday  evening  Mr.  Cameron 
brought  home  two  precious  things;  flr&^' 
ly,  Milla's  casket  of  jewels,  secondlyt  * 
letter  from  Robbie.  The  boy  was  well- 
not  home-sick,  happily  settled  in  h** 
school ;  the  only  accident  he  had  ni^* 
with  was  that  upon  going  aboard  tb« 
steamer.  Eve  y  body  cried  over  tl**^ 
first  foreign  letter,  although  there  ^^ 
nothing  to  cry  about,  but  rather,  reas*'" 
for  rejoicing.  There  was  a  little  seal^ 
note  in  the  missive,  directed  to  li^ 
Her  fingers  quivered  as  she  opened  i* ' 
but  when  she  siiw  how  brief  it  was,  s^^ 
grew  calmer,  reading  hastily : 

"  My  dear  Lissa : 

"  I  have  not  yet  had  opportunity  *** 
do  what  I  proposed.  But  in  a  mont  *^ 
or  six  weeks,  I  shall  have  completed  ^^\ 
self-imposed  task.    In  the  meantime*ii 
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a,  by  your  love  for  me,  by 
)r  her,  keep  the  promise  you 
RC." 

1  boy ! "  she  murmured,  with 
e,  putting  the  note  in  her 

ner,  the  casket  was  opened, 
'els  again  examined, 
no  thief  is  looking,  with 
es,  through  the  window," 
tassel,  stepping  up  to  the 
dropping  it, — they  were  in 
,  and  tlie  two  sisters  had 
ielves  about  with  tremulous 
dew  and  fire  congealed  in 
were  trying  the  effect,  Milla 
,  Lissa  with  sharp  recollec- 
at  had  once  been  whispered 

lake  me  shudder ! "  cried 
ng  pale,  and  stealing  closer 
cer,  as  if  for  protection, 
thing  might  happen  once  in 
times,"  ho  answered  lightly, 
ents,  weUl  drop  the  curtain 

and  possible  prying  eyes. 
J  is  very  careless  of  her  jew- 
believe  the  drawer  in  which 
iced  is  half  the  time  locked. 
J,  easy  go,'  as  the  saying  is. 
)t  80  many  as  are  here,  of 

more  than  I  should  think 
»re  to  lose.   Well,  little  one, 
ssmaker  finish  the  dress  ?  " 
!,  Louis." 

ow  grave  you  are  about  it ! 
►  be  a  matter  of  serious  mo- 
little  lady  here,  whether  she 

to-morrow  in  a  new  dress  or 
t 

)  first  time,  you  know,"  said 
ing. 

ould  be  cold,  weVl  have  to 
p  in  a  rabbit-skin  and  hide 
Iress.  So,  what  matters  it  I  " 
el  was  in  the  gayest  con- 
mor.  The  rest  of  the  fami- 
arily  caught  the  infection. 
Hameron  proposed  a  game  of 
Louis,  he  was  clamored 
selfishness;  social  converse 
Ler  of  the  evening,  and  none 
BO  exclusive  as  to  withdraw 


themselves  from  it.  Mrs.  Cameron  was 
happy  in  the  knowledge  that  Robbie's 
journey  had  been  completed ;  all  other 
anxieties  she  put  away  for  the  hour,  the 
more  readily  that  Elizabeth  appeEu:ed 
more  like  her  old  self. 

It  was  late  when  Mr.  Dassel  betook 
himself  to  the  shelter  of  Rose  Villa. 

"  Be  very  careful  of  the  casket,  little 
one,"  he  said  again,  as  he  was  going 
away.  "  Where  shall  you  keep  it  to- 
night ?  V 

**  Under  my  pillow,  if  papa  will  allow 
me.  They  say,  *  Uneasy  lies  the  head 
that  wears  a  crown.'  I  want  to  try  how 
a  head  lies  on  a  casket  of  diamonds." 

Milla  always  had  slept  alone  in  her 
own  pretty  room;  but  Sabrina,  her 
faithful  attendant,  had  a  closet  out  of  it 
in  hearing  of  her  young  mistress,  where, 
if  the  child  did  but  sigh  in  her  sleep, 
she  could  fiy  to  her.  This  night,  Milla 
was  a  long  while  preparing  for  bed; 
finally,  she  bade  Sabrina  retire,  and  the 
latter  heard  her  murmuring  passionate 
prayers  for  a  full  half  hour,  on  her 
knees,  in  the  chilly  midnight.  After 
she  was  finally  in  bed,  she  tossed  and 
sighed  until  it  seemed  as  if  she  would 
never  compose  herself;  at  length  she 
slumbered,  and  the  old  nurse,  relieved 
of  care,  sank  into  a  deep  sleep. 

Out  of  this  she  was  aroused  by  the 
loud  screams  of  Milla,  and  springing 
up,  and  rushing  into  her  room,  she  just 
saw  the  dim  outline  of  a  man's  form  on 
the  balcony  outside  the  window  before 
it  disappeared. 

"  Oh,  Lordy  I  Oh  goody  gracious  me  I " 
joined  in  the  nurse,  standing  still  and 
clapping  her  hands,  instead  of  rushing 
to  the  open  window  and  endeavoring  to 
track  the  intruder.  It  was  not  until 
Mr.  Cameron  came  upon  the  scene,  and 
actually  forced  an  explanation  fh)m 
them,  that  any  effort  was  made  to  fol- 
low the  man.  It  was  then  too  late.  His 
examination  of  the  balcony  showed  that 
a  ladder,  which  had  been  used  on  the 
place  in  gathering  fruit  from  the  trees, 
had  been  brought  and  raised  to  the 
balcony,  making  it  a  very  simple  thing 
for  the  robl>er  to  ascend.  Milla,  thought- 
less of  danger,  had  left  the  sash  up  a 
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few  inches,  so  that  he  had  only  to  softly 
raise  it  in  order  to  find  himself  in  her 
apartment 

Mr.  Cameron^s  next  thought  was  to 
ascertain  if  he  had  succeeded  in  his 
object.  If  the  casket  was  gone,  he 
should  at  once  attempt  pursuit. 

"No,  papa,  here  it  is,"  cried  poor 
Milla,  shaking  as  if  in  an  ague-fit. 

*'  Probably  he  made  some  slight  noise 
in  opening  the  window,  which  awa- 
kcneil  you  just  in  time  to  save  your 
fortune,  Milla." 

"  I  don't  know.  I  was  sound  asleep, 
when  I  suddenly  opened  my  eyes  and 
saw  a  man  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  My  night-lamp  was  burning 
very  low,  but  I  saw  him  distinctly.  I 
do  not  know  how  I  managed  to  scream, 
for  my  heart  seemed  to  lie  in  my  throat, 
so  that,  at  first,  I  could  not  make  a 
sound." 

**  You  did  berry  well  at  de  hoUerin' 
bisness,  Missa,"  said  Sabrina ;  *'  an'  I 
reckon  I  did  a  little  myself  when  I  saw 
flat  spook  on  de  balcony." 

*'  You  savetl  your  casket  by  it,  that's 
evident,"  said  Mr.  Cameron. 

**  And  her  life  too,  perhaps,"  added 
the  mother,  sitting  on  the  bed,  and 
80<ithing  the  trembling  girl  by  holding 
her  hands. 

Many  were  the  questions  asked  about 
the  appearance  of  the  burglar,  etc.,  but 
Milla  couhl  give  no  account  of  him,  ex- 
cept that  he  wore  a  mask  and  had  on 
light  cloilies.  Mr.  Cameron,  revolver  in 
hand,  went  outside  and  reconuoitrt'd 
his  premises ;  but,  of  course,  the  intru- 
der hail  fiovl  at  the  first  alarm. 

"You'll  be  glad  to  get  the  jewels 
back  in  their  safe,  won't  you,  sister  ? '' 
said  Lissa,  when  the  excitement  had 
partially  subsided. 

"  Xot  until  after  the  A>*rfV,"  was  the 
answer — Milla  could  be  a  trifle  obstinate 
when  inclined.  "  But  I  shall  not  object 
to  papa's  taking  them,  and  allowing 
them  to  keep  i\>mpany  with  his  re- 
volver." 

••  Now  th:it  SAime  one  evidently  knows 
of  their  heing  in  the  house,  we  cannot 
he  loo  r.ircful.  How  singular  !  I  must 
have  been  tracked  frv»m  mv  own  office. 


But  it  is  getting  light  in  the  east.    I*^ 
us  not  lose  our  morning  nap." 

"  I  will  share  Milla's  bed  the  rest  of 
the  night,^'  said   Lissa;   **and  if  yon 
will  leave  your  room-door  open,  m 
shall  not  be  afraid." 

No  further  adventure  was  met  litfa 
that  night.  The  family  were  late  to 
their  Sunday  breakfast.  Hilla  looked 
as  if  she  had  not  slept  at  all ;  she  wu 
so  afptated  and  nervous  that  her  motfaer 
advised  her  not  to  think  of  going  to 
church,  but  to  lie  down  and  rest  all  the 
forenoon,  that  she  might  feel  like  en> 
joying  the  promised  drive  in  the  hittar 
part  of  the  day. 

Before  breakfast  Mr.  Cameron  end 
his  men  had  made  an  examination  of 
the  premises,  and  had  picked  up  the 
mask  worn  by  the  burglar,  which  hid 
been  thrown  away  on  the  road,  quite  a 
distance  fVom  the  house. 

After  breakfast,  he  went  over  to  Bon 
Villa,  to  ascertain  if  any  attempts  tf 
entering  that  place  had  been  mide. 
Nothing  was  amiss  there,  although 
Sam  declared  he  had  heard  a  window 
open  and  shut  in  the  night;  atvhich 
the  others  laughed,  while  Mrs.  Grisk 
remarked  that  she  must  be  more  cueM 
of  her  things,  which  were  liable  to  be 
stolen  any  day  or  night — she  wu  P 
heedless  about  locks. 

*'  I  told  you.  last  evening,  somebodir 
might   be  looking  in  at  the  windoir,'* 
said  Mr.  Dassel.     "  I  have  no  douht /*■- 
wire  followed  from  the  city. 
times  these  scoundrels  will  keep  tb 
eyes  on  a  thing  f<ir  months.    1 1 
ber  once,  I  had  a  large  sum  of  moocf^' 
in  gold,  sent  to  me  from  Paris,  by  ff-^ 
press,  to  Baden-Baden.      When  it  i^^ 
rived,  I  was  notified  by  the  mcssengff-*' 
who  warned  me  to  be  cautious,  ti  ^^ 
was  infonncd  that  it  had  been  folknn^ 
all  the  way  from  Paris  by  two  celeh»^ 
ted  thieves.    I  took  it,  quietly,  to  JSf 
room  in  the  hotel,  saying  nothing  tbo^ 
the  nature  of  the    package,  my  o*» 
servant  earning  it,  intending,  on  th* 
morrow,  to  p.iy  some  debts  to  a  brob** 
there,  and  take  home  the  remainder  o^ 
the  coin.    That  night  my  servant  %t^ 
to  sleep  in  my  apartment;  hot  I0A 
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was  not  afraid.'  I  had,  however, 
dog,  a  pet  of  mine,  and  one  of 
«t  sagacious  little  fellows  that 
longed  to  his  race.  It  was  in  the 
art  of  the  night,  and  I  was  fast 
forgetful  of  money  or  its  respon- 
ts,  when  I  was  awakened  by  the 
)se  of  my  dog,  pressed  silently 
my  face.  Every  faculty  was  in- 
sharpened  by  a  consciousness  of 
Et  was  perfectly  dark,  my  candle 
burned  out,  and  I  knew  not  but 
ne  one  was  already  in  my  room, 
[uietly,  listening.     I  could  just 

0  velvet  patter  of  my  dog^s  feet, 
;med  to  have  muffled  his  toes  on 
J,  going  about  the  floor;  and 
le  came  back  and  laid  his  nose 
iace,  still  without  a  soimd.    Upon 

that  I  was  awake,  he  went  o£f 
I  thought  best  to  follow  him ; 
:h  my  pistol  in  my  hand  I  crept 
sly  out  of  bed,  and  walked  in 
jction  of  the  door.  When  about 
from  it,  I  heard  a  peculiar  noise, 
'audible,  but  persistent.  I  knew 
ce.  Some  one  was  sawing  off  the 
All  right ;  let  him  work  away  I 
ned  myself  close  to  the  door,  in 
position  that,  when  it  was  open- 
uld  shoot  the  intruder ;  my  dog 
it  my  side,  ])res8ing  against  my 
;  making  no  sound.    In  flfreen 

1  there  was  a  slight  rattling,  as 
ething  dropping,  a  cessation  of 
ving,  a  moment's  profound  si- 
uring  which,  I  suppose,  the  bur- 
is  also  listening.  Had  my  dog 
then,  or  stirred,  one  of  the  most 
)f  Parisian  thieves  would  not 
len  winged ;  but  the  brave  little 
cnew  better.  Presently  the  door 
shed  softly,  slowly,  ajar;  then 
ras  the  flash  of  my  pistol,  the 
an  alarm  through  the  house, 
running  to  the  scene,  lights, — 

on  the  floor,  bathed  in  his  own 
the  would-be  robber.  He  was 
y,  not  mortally  wounded,  and 
cen  care  of  by  the  police.  His 
ion  was  also  arrested  in  his  at- 
x>  escape.  For  some  days  my 
Log   was   the   lion    of    Baden- 


*^I  have  no  doubt  his  dogship  was 
more  worthy  of  distinction  than  many 
of  the  lions  who  have  attracted  atten- 
tion in  that  bad  little  city,''  said  Mr. 
Cameron.  ^^Do  you  dine  with  us  to- 
day, Louis  ?  " 

^^  Thank  you ;  Mrs.  Grizzle  has  held 
out  inducements  for  me  to  remain  at 
home.  But  tell  Miss  Milla,  please,  that 
I  shall  be  at  the  door  at  half-past  two." 

Mr.  Cameron  thought  it  prudent  to 
remain  at  home  that  morning.  His 
wife  and  eldest  daughter  drove  to  the 
little  country  church,  whose  Gothic 
arches  rose  amid  the  shadows  of  a  beau- 
tiful wood,  now  gorgeous  with  every 
autumn  tint,  as  if  the  windows  had  been 
illuminated  of  "  God's  first  temples.*' 
Never  before  had  Elizabeth  prayed  as 
she  prayed  that  day,  for  guidance  and 
wisdom  to  do  right, — not  to  wrong 
others  because  she  was  tried  and  tempt- 
ed, but  to  suffer  meekly,  and  wait  with 
patience.  In  the  fervor  of  her  aspira- 
tions, the  temptation  to  marry  from 
pique  and  pride  was  put  far  away. 
Even  Sam  Grizzle  had  his  rights,  and 
she  would  not  wed  him,  with  no  inten- 
tion of  making  him  happy.  She  re- 
solved to  wear  no  camelia  to  the  party, 
but  to  make  preparations  to  leave  her 
home  within  the  week  for  a  long  visit 
to  Newburg. 

It  was  with  something  of  holy  peace 
in  her  heart  that  she  sat  in  her  room, 
after  the  one  o'clock  Sabbath  dinner, 
her  Bible  open  in  her  lap,  the  pale  No- 
vember simshine  streaming  through  the 
window.  While  she  sat  thus,  the  sound 
of  light  wheels  grated  on  the  drive. 
Mr.  Dassel,  with  a  handsome  little  car- 
riage and  fast  horse,  was  waiting  for 
Milla,  who  came  into  her  room,  smil- 
ing, but  very  pale,  to  ask  her  how  the 
new  suit  looked,  and  to  kiss  her  "  good- 
bye until  tea-time." 

"You  look  charmingly,  Milla;  it  is 
very  becoming  to  you.  But  how  cold 
your  hands  are !  Tou  must  take  a  thick 
shawl ;  you  will  need  it  before  you  re- 
turn." 

Milla's  dress  and  mantle  were  of  some 
rich  gray  material,  trimmed  with  velvet 
of  the  same  color.    The  little  gray  felt 
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liat,  with  one  gray  and  one  scarlet 
plume,  wjis  as  pretty  as  it  could  be, 
with  her  lovely  golden  hair  floating  out 
from  under  it,  about  her  child-like,  ex- 
<luiHite  fare. 

"  I  wanted  to  kiss  mother,  but  she 
is  nsloej),''  said  Milla, — "  no,  Tin  not 
cohl— only  a  little  excited.  Good-bye, 
dear,  darling  Lissa !  " 

*'  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  yourself  as 
much  as  you  anticipate,  sister." 

**()h,  1  shall.  I  am  very  happy. 
The  day  is  so  beautiful — and  did  you 
see  what  a  handsome  little  turn-out  ?  " 

**  Yrs ;  none  too  nice  for  you,  Milla. 
Hut  ytm  an-  so  pale— your  hands  trem- 
ble;*' 

*'  I  had  suoh  a  shock  last  night ;  Fve 
Invn  triMnbling  all  ilay.  But  I  must 
uot  kivp  I.ouis  waiting.  He  may  grow 
impatiiMit." 

"  If  he  over  is  impatient  with  A*r,  I 
shall  gn>w  to  hate  him/'  mused  Eliza- 
beth, closing  her  door  after  the  dear 
little  ill-formed,  beautiful  sister,  who 
llung  a  kiss  to  her  from  the  stairs. 

She  did  not  look  to  sot*  thxnw  drive 
iiwav  in  the  sunny  at^en\iH"»n.  She  only 
reopened  her  lUbU\  fonnng  herself  to 
n*ad  in  it,  at  tirst  moehanically,  until 
she  fell  the  moaning  of  the  word*,  and 
was  oomlorted  by  its  pn>misos. 

It  was  dark  when  Mr.  Pasck'l  st*t  3lilia 
donn  in  I  he  vosiibulo  of  her  fathers 


house.  If  it  had  not  been  so  dark,  Mr^ 
Cameron  could  have  seen  that  his  faor8c> 
was  sweating,  as  if  he  had  been  driven 
far  and  rapidly. 

"  I  did  not  think  you  would  be  ont 
so  late.  I  am  afraid  you  have  taken 
cold,  my  child." 

"  No,  mother,  I  am  not  cold.  Louis 
went  Airther  than  I  expected ;  the  roads 
were  so  fine  and  the  air  so  bnunng. 
We  had  a  shawl." 

As  Milla  came  into  the  ftili  blase  of 
the  lighted  library,  where  a  small  Are 
had  l)een  kindled  in  the  grate  in  antici- 
pation of  her  being  cliilly,  and  vhoM 
lamps  were  all  burning,  she  did  xwt 
seem  to  have  suffered  from  the  nigfat> 
air.  Her  eyes  were  flashing,  her  cheeb 
red,  her  whole  face  radiated  light 

Her  father  drew  her  down  on  his 
knee,  complimenting  her  on  her  new 
dress.  She  dofled  her  little  gray  hit 
leaned  her  head  on  his  aboulder,  and 
fell  into  a  deep  reverie. 

*'  There's  Louis,"  she  presently  ex- 
claimed, before  any  one  else  had  beird 
his  step.  '*  He  will  take  tea  with  i& 
mamma.  Let  us  have  it  hcjre,  in  the 
library.  It  is  so  pleasant,  with  thii 
fire." 

Her  whim  was  homered.     Tea  w 
bTx>ught  into  the  library.    The  fama^T 
long  remembered  how  beaotifal,  how 
gay.  their  darling  was  that  evening. 
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iOUIS    XVII.    AND    ELEAZER   WILLIAMS. 

WBRB  THET  REALLY  THE  SAME  PERSON  9  * 


"equcst  of  the  Long  Island 
ocicty,  I  am  induced  to  re- 
asons of  my  belief  that  the 
Sleazer  Williams  was  "the 
B,"  "the  Dauphin,'*'  "the 
."  of  French  liistory.  I  do 
e  myself  that  the  following 
ill  prove  to  be  convincing 
•s ;  for,  the  problem,  "  Have 
jurbon  among  us  ?  "  is  com- 
econdite,  admitting  of  no 
aonstration  short  of  authen- 

which  it  may  have  been  for 
of  various  parties  in  France 
i.      Nevertheless,  the  facts 

constrained  my  judgment 
pilar  to  be  rejected  as  evi- 

may  serve  to  confirm,  in 
ire,  what  has  been  written 
Rev.  Mr.  Hanson,  in  the  old 
bnthly  and  in  his  two  books, 
r  writers  less  familiar  to  us, 
aken  the  same  side  of  the 


month  of  August,  1844,  the 
r  Williams,  on  his  way  to 
ited  Newport,  R  I.,  where 
time  rector,  to  ask  aid  for 
ry  work  among  the  Indians. 
3  guest  of  Mrs,  Com.  O.  H. 
id  the  books  that  covered 
,ble  in  the  parlor  of  this  hos- 
sion,  were  some  volumes  of 

received  after  our  number  for  July 
isarcfutntion— ns  unezpoctcd  aa  it 
3f  the  editorial  note  in  that  mimber, 
the  theory  of  Mr.  Williams'  royal 
ly  diapofled  of  and  disproved  by  the 

literary  executor.  It  is  proper  for 
,  plainly,  that  the  present  paper  ia 
Rev.  Fraxcts  Vixtox,  8.  T.  D., 
ler  of  Trinity  Church,  N.  Yn— a 
>ae  high  character  as  a  dorgyman 
i  and  loipcnl  investigator  will  com- 
the  most  entire  confidence  in  the 
racy  of  his  statements,  and  great 
conclusions— whicli  so  strongly  lean 
cf  that  Eleazer  Willinms  was  really 
r  France.— la.  Putnam*i  Mag, 


French  Revolutionary  History,  contain- 
ing biographical  sketches  of  notable 
persons,  and  illustrated  by  engravings 
of  their  portraits,  in  fine  wood-cuts. 
These  volumes  were  the  gifts  of  Admiral 
Casey  to  Mrs.  Perry,  sent  to  her  fipom 
Paris,  after  his  return  to  France,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  her  courtesy  to  him 
and  to  the  officers  of  his  squadron  while 
lying  in  Newport  Harbor.  Admiral 
Casey,  it  will  be  remembered,  command- 
ed the  ships  which  brought  over  the 
Prince  de  Joinville  and  his  suite  to 
America,  about  1840,  and  remained  at 
Newport  while  the  Prince  was  engaged 
in  his  Western  tour ;  during  which  he 
visited  Williams  with  the  surgeon  of  the 
fleet  and  his  private  secretary.  The 
account  of  this  interview  is  detailed  by 
both  parties,  in  Mr.  Hanson's  book  on 
"  The  Lost  Prince." 

Candles  had  just  been  brought  into 
the  parlor  of  Mrs.  Perry,  when  Wil- 
liams and  I  drew  nigh  to  the  table  to 
amuse  ourselves  for  the  hour.  Not  a 
word  had  been  said  of  these  books,  nor 
of  the  conjecture  (which  was  then  a 
mere  rumor)  of  the  identity  of  Williams 
with  the  Dauphin ;  neither  did  I,  at  that 
time,  entertain  the  slightest  idea  of  any 
relationship  between  them.  Williams 
had  not  spoken  on  the  question,  nor  in 
any  way  alluded  to  it ;  neither  did  he 
know  that  the  books  on  the  centre- 
table  were  of  the  character  described. 
But  we  drew  near  to  the  lights,  by  a 
natural  impulse,  to  vary  our  occupation 
in  a  sort  of  "  kill-time  "  way,  and  (I  will 
confess  it)  to  relieve  myself  from  the 
task  of  entertaining  a  visitor  who  was 
commonly  reserved  and  silent,  and 
whose  conversation  at  no  time  was  par- 
ticularly interesting  and  never  instruc- 
tive. 

Thus  we  were  engaged  for  a  half-hour 
or  so.  I  was  reading  some  author, 
while  Williams  was  turning  over  the 
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leaves  of  the  volumes  of  the  "  French 
Revolutionary  Annals."  All  at  once  I 
was  startled  by  a  sudden  movement, 
and  on  looking  up,  I  saw  Williams  sit- 
ting upright  and  stiflf  in  his  chair,  his 
eyes  fixed  and  wide  open,  his  hands 
clenched  on  the  table,  his  whole  frame 
shaken  and  trembling,  as  if  a  paralysis 
had  seized  him.  I  thought  it  had.  I 
exclaimed,  "  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  and 
I  rose  quickly  to  rouse  him ;  for  no  an- 
swer came.  It  was  a  minute  or  more 
before  he  could  speak.  But  with  great 
effort  he  raised  his  hand,  and,  pointing 
to  one  of  the  wood-cut  portraits,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  said,  in  a  hollow 
voice  and  with  great  difiiculty  of  utter- 
ance, 

^^That  image  has  haunted  me,  day 
and  nighty  as  long  as  I  can  remember. 
'Tis  the  horrid  vision  of  my  dreams. 
What  is  it  ?    Who  is  it  ?  " 

I  looked.  There  was  no  name  on 
the  page.  On  turning  the  leaf,  I  read 
that  this  number  was  the  "  Portrait  of 
Simon,"  to  whose  care  the  Dauphin  of 
France,  son  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie 
Antoinette,  was  committed  in  the  pris- 
on of  the  Temple. 

I  shut  the  book;  for  while  it  was 
open  Williams  gazed  at  the  picture  ns 
if  fascinated,  while  overwhelmed  with 
unutterable  horror. 

Some  time  elai>scd  l)efore  he  recovered 
his  equanimity.  And  then,  for  the  first 
time,  I  talked  with  him  on  the  rumor 
of  his  birth  and  parentage.  He  told  me 
that  the  Prinee  dc  Joinvillc  had  visited 
liim  at  Green  Bay  (as  Mr.  Hanson  after- 
wanl  related),  and  also  that  the  surgeon 
(to  whom,  at  his  request,  he  had  shown 
C(*rt4iin  scars  of  scrofula  upon  the  leg), 
said  to  him, 

"  Mori  Dieu  !  you  have  rights  which 
you  know  not  of,"  and  then  suddenly 
checked  himself. 

Our  conversation  turned  on  the  story 
of  the  Dauphin  and  on  Williams'  recol- 
lecticms  of  his  own  life.  There  was  no 
assuming,  on  his  part,  of  any  other  posi- 
tion than  that  of  a  gentleman  (which 
ho  eminently  was)  who  had  Wen  cast 
among  Indians  in  early  youth,  and  who 
hail  been  cilucated  above  them  in  good 


schools,  and  who  had  done  senrioe  V 
his  country  in  the  War  of  1812 ;  and 
finally,  had  been  called  into  the  hoh 
ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcop^ 
Church,  and  was  now  devoting  himaeL; 
to  the  welfare  of  those  sons  of  the  fove« 
with  whom  his  lot  had  been  cast  Ij 
early  life,  in  the  hope  of  promoting  theii 
civilization  and  their  spiritual  salvatioiL 
as  their  humble  and  contented  mv. 
sionary. 

Williams  assumed  no  other  characto 
than  this,  and  rather  seemed  disttuM 
at  the  conjecture  of  his  inheritance  of 
any  other  name.  There  was  no  air  of 
pretension — no  attempt  at  specoladon 
— no  seeming  personal  interest  in  tbe 
nmtter  suggested  to  him  of  his  royil 
birth. 

He  could  not  account  for  his  agitatioo 
at  the  sight  of  the  portrait  of  "  Simon;" 
and  when  I  reopened  the  book  it  the 
page,  he  gazed  at  the  picture  without 
emotion,  as  if  the  spectre  had  been  liid, 
and  the  associations  with  it  had  be« 
buried  and  covered  up  in  themysteriooB 
tomb  of  tlie   soul.    Those  wondeifti 
memories,  which  the  sudden  appaiitioB 
of  Simon's  portrait  had  revived,  seoned 
to  be  mercifully  remanded  to  their  aq>- 
ulchre.    Williams  retired  to  hiscbiD- 
ber,  and  slept  well.    Meanwhile,  we  of 
the  family,  who  had  been  conveniqg 
with  him,  puzzled  ourselves  with  the 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  the 
evening,  with  as  much  satisfaction  tf 
puzzles  generally  afford. 

But  the  conclusion  to  which  107 
thoughts  have  arrived,  after  doe  cflO" 
sideration,  is  simply  this,  that  1/  im«  ^ 
Souly  through  Memory^  hearing  uitMit  ^ 
lUcIf^  affirming  the  identity  of  TOK»* 
and  the  Dauphin, 

II.  My  next  personal  connection  with 
the  question  of  the  Dauphis  happen^ 
in  this  wise : 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Hanson^  tf- 
tide  in  Putnam^s  Motithly^  in  Fehnitf7« 
1853,  occasioned  many  inquiries  ***h« 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  would  ig«» 
(»flioiate  in  Grace  Church,  BrooWP 
Heights."  He  had  more  than  once  dfl»*  , 
so,  without  remark ;  but  now  he  wtf  ' 
celebrity.    It  was  contrary  to  myp"*" 
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and  my  taste  to  encourage  the 
d  motive  for  attending  divine 
ip,  and  I  determined  to  gratify 
urient  curiosity  to  see  Mr.  Wil- 
while  engaged  in  his  ministerial 

On  the  first  Sunday  in  February, 
[  expected  him  to  assist  me  in  the 
Communion ;  but  I  scrupulously 
eld,  even  from  every  member  of 
mily,  any  hint  of  my  expectation. 
1,  Mr.  Williams  had  failed  me  once 
,  and  his  promise  at  this  time  was 
ional;  so  that  I  myself  was  not 
1  of  his  coming. 

organ  had  commenced,  and  the 
wras  fully  up,  when  Mr.  "Williams 
red,  just  as  I  was  about  to  proceed 
the  vestry-room.  He  robed  him- 
astily  in  his  surplice,  and  was 
3d  to  one  of  the  stalls  on  the  op- 
side,  which  required  him  to  walk 

the  choir,  or    chancel,  of  the 

the  following  Monday  morning  an 
icd  parishioner,  a  German  gentle- 
f  high  standing,  called  on  me  in 
idy  to  ask,  "  who  he  was  that  offi- 
with  me  on  yesterday  morning." 
plied  that  "  it  was  the  Rev.  Ele- 
niliams." 

then  said  that  there  happened  to 
his  pew,  as  his  guest,  His  Royal 
less,  Prince  Paul  William,  Duke 
irtcmberg,  cousin  to  the  present 
of  Wurtembcrg  and  to  the  Czar 
las,  travelling  in  this  country  un- 
e  title  of  Gen.  Count  Heidenheim ; 
vhcn  Mr.  Williams  walked  across 
lanoel,  asked  my  parishioner,  Mr. 
,  "Who  is  that?  Who  is  that 
It  is  so  I  If  there  is  any  thing 
lily  likeness,  he  is  a  Bourbon  I  " 

R replied  that  he  did  not 

who  it  was.  But  the  Duke  could 
I  quiet,  but  said, "  It  is  so  !  He  is 
rbon !  He  is  a  Bourbon,  no  doubt ! 
the  image  of  Charles  X." 

R went  on  to  relate  the  ex- 

;nt  of  the  Duke  during  the  whole 

:  divine  service ;  and  how,  at  din- 

lat  day,  he  resumed  the  theme, 

many  particulars  in  the  story  of 

auphin. 

ong  these  I  recollect  a  few  stiiking 


points,  viz.,  that  Charles  X.  was  very 
like  Louis  XVI. ;— that  Prince  Talley- 
rand knew  all  about  the  abduction  of 
the  Dauphin,  which  was  connived  at  by 
the  authorities  of  France;  and  when 
his  Memoirs  should  be  published  (if 
there  were  no  suppression  of  facts),  the 
world  would  know  of  it  too  ;--that  the 
Jesuits  knew  all  about  it ;  and  if  Wil- 
liams had  been  a  Roman  Catholic  (sup- 
posing him  to  be  the  Dauphin),  he 
would  have  been  in  France  long  ago ; — 
that  Robespierre  and  Count  de  Provence 
(afterward  Louis  XVHI.)  were  mutually 
interested  in  procuring  the  abduction 
of  the  Dauphin  (inasmuch  as  he  would 
not  die  a  natural  death  under  extreme 
cruelty) :  Robespierre,  because  he  wished 
that  the  Revolution  should  maintain 
the  reputation  of  a  political  revolution, 
and  not  be  damaged  by  the  imputation 
of  being  a  war  against  children ;  the 
Count  de  Provence,  because  the  Dau- 
phin, as  Louis  XVII.,  would  stand  in 
the  way  of  his  succession  to  the  crown ; 
— that  Chateaubriand  would  not  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Louis  XVIH., 
on  the  ground  that  Louis  XYIL  was 
yet  alive  and  in  America;  and  that 
Chateaubriand^s  journey  to  America 
had  for  its  object,  among  others,  to  dis- 
cover the  lost  Dauphin; — ^that  Count 
D'Artois  (afterward  Charles  X.)  would 
not  swear  allegiance  to  his  brother  until 
very  late  (when  his  own  succession  was 
in  prospect),  because  of  his  scruples  as 
a  Legitimist,  and  his  allegiance  to  his 
nephew. 

These  circumstances,  and  others  quite 
as  remarkable,  were  the  disclosures  of 

my  friend  Mr.  R ,  as  having  been  the 

staple  of  the  conversation  of  the  Duke 
on  that  Sunday  afternoon,  after  he  had 
had  a  vision  of  Eleazer  Williams. 

The  peculiar  reason  why  this  report 
was  made  to  me^  was  this :  A  few  days 
before  this  eventftil  Sunday,  while  I  was 
engaged  in  reading  Mr.  Hanson^s  first 
article  on  the  question  of  the  Dauphin, 

^Ir.  R happened  to  call  on  me  in 

my  library.  Our  conversation  turning 
to  the  subject,  he  denounced  the  article, 
and  the  credulity  of  those  who  enter- 
tained a  belief  in  the  **  identity  of  Ele- 
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azer  Williams  and  the  Dauphin  of 
France ! ''  And  his  call  on  Monday 
morning  was  (as  he  states  in  a  note  now 
before  me,  dated  March  3,  1853)  *'  prin- 
cipally as  a  reason  for  retracting  my 
previous  unbelief,  which  I  considered 
too  rashly  and  too  strongly  expressed." 

Mr.  R wrote,  in  pencil,  the  title 

of  the  Duke  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and  I 
made  a  note  of  some  i)oiuts  of  the  con- 
versation on  the  other  side ;  where,  also, 
I  find  it  written,  that  *'  Mr.  Edward  H. 
Ilolbrook,  of   Boston,  was  present  in 

my  study,  and  heard  Mr.  R say  the 

above." 

The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  this 
memcirandum : 

Copy  of  memorandum  made  on  a  flip  of  paper 
immediately  afUr  Mr,  K — **  communieationJ* 

**  Monday,  Feb.  7,  ISVJ. 
"Mr.  R— gave  mc  the  address  opposite" 
I'sidc  of  the  paper,  in  pencil,  j  **  and  said :  The 
Duke  testilictl  yesterday  to  Mr.  R —  at  his  ta- 
ble at  dinner, '  that  the  rumor  was  current  * 
(interlined) '  Chateaubriand  has  said  to  him  (the 
Duke;  that  tlic  Dauphin  was  taken  to  America, 
and  was  now  alive  there*  When  the  Duke  saw 
E.  Williams  in  Grace  Church,  Brooklyn,  yes- 
terday, he  said  to  Mr.  R—  (sitting  in  his  pew), 
(hut  Williams  was  a  Rourbon,  no  doubt,  it 
finiily  features  arc  evidence.  The  Duke  has 
Ki.'cn  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.,  Ac. 

"  Mr.  Kdward  II.  Ilolbrook,  of  Boston,  was 
present  in  my  studv,  and  heard  Mr.  R—  sny 
the  abo%c  Ac  '  F.  V." 

Tlie  address  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  pa])er,  given  in  pencil,  is, 

"  Ilis  Royal  Ilijjhncss  Trinco  Paid  William, 
Duke  of  WurtembiT^,  (rcu.  Count  Ileidenheim, 
cousin  to  Emperor  Nicholas." 

At  this  time  there  was  no  pledge  of 
secrecy,  as  to  this  important  communi- 
cation ;  nor  the  apprehension  of  any 
liarm  to  result  frcmi  its  contemporaneous 
j>ublicatiun.  Accordingly,  I  took  an 
rarly  o])portunity  to  acquaint  Mr.  llan- 
R<m  with  the  general  scope  of  it,  and 

referred  him  to  Mr.  R for  the  par- 

ticularr*,  to  hv  printed  in  his  forthcom- 
ing second  article  in  Putnam'a  Monthly, 

To  my  Hurprisc,  Mr.  Hanson  infonned 
m«^  that  Mr.  II declined  to  confirm 


•  I  huvr  f-nrof ally  compared  this  with  the  origlnnl 
rrii-rii'irniKlum,  nnd  it  BjrTros  rxnrtly,  except  in  one 
lhjn;r,  the  full  name  of  Mr.  R.-G,  P.  P, 


what  he  had  said  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Ilolbrook  and  myself;  for  which  reloo- 
tance  he  gave  the  following  Tery  excel- 
lent reasons,  in  a  letter  to  me,  dated 

" Street.  New  York,  March  3, 1S5S. 

"  Reverend  and  Dear  Sir :  With  respect  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Wurtembcr;,  in 
reference  to  the  Rev.  K.  Williams,  his  explicit 
request  to  have  his  name  kept  out  of  any  pab- 
lication  on  the  subject  forbids  mc  from  comply- 
ing^ with  your  request  for  a  written  statement  of 
such  opinion,  further  than  simply  to  say,  that 
the  Duke,  when  seeing  the  Ror.  E.  Williamii 
assist  you  in  the  services  of  your  church,  on 
the  first  Sunday  in  February,  was  very  mach 
struck  with  the  marked  l^urbon  features  and 
the  general  appearance  of  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman. 

"  And  for  the  above-mentioned  reason,  I  sbifl 
much  prefer  that,  even  to  this  simple  fact,  no 
allusion  should  be  made  in  any  pnblication. 
What  I  stated  verbally  to  yon,  and  to  Mr.  W— 
(his  particular  friend),  was  meant  for  a  confi- 
dential communication,  and  principally  for  tbt 
reason  for  retracting;  my  previous  uobeliei^ 
which  I  considered  too  rashly  and  too.itroDgly 
expressed. 

**  I  cannot  omit,  however,  to  rectify  a  miaip^ 
prehension  which  seems  to  have  been  crealed 
by  that  confidential  commnnication,  viz.,  thit 
the  Duke  had  heard  from  the  late  Mr.  ChattsB' 
briand  liimulf  that  the  Dauphin  had  been  Mst 
to  this  country,  Ac.  This,  as  far  as  I  knov, 
was  not  the  case.  In  short,  the  Duke  spob 
more  o(rtport*  and  rumort,  than  of  fact*, 
**  With  great  respect  and  esteem, 
"  Youn,  R-." 

On  further  consultation  I  learned  tbit 
the  contemporaneous  publication  of  thk 
testimony  (such  as  it  is)  "  woold  Tcrj 
much  comx)romise  the  Duke  on  his  k* 
turn  to  Europe  among  the  Legitimist 
circles  of  royalty."  I  reported  to  Jfc 
Hanson  that  the  information  with  vhidi 
I  had  thought  to  furnish  him  could  not 
properly  be  included  in  his  new  article 
But,  forasmuch  as  I  had  revealed  the 
particulars  of  the  Duke's  impulsive  tes* 
timony,  and  my  informant  was  rducttft 
to  stand  by  me  (for  very  good  present 
reasons),  I  thought  it  just  that  at  letft 
the  sfiManee  of  what  he  had  said  sboflld 
be  confirmed  by  my  infomumt,  m  iff** 
ing  ;  both  for  my  own  satiafiwtion  md 
justification  and  for  the  truth  of  hB* 
tory,  whenever  the  time  should  come  to 
publish  it. 

My  informant  conceded  the  justice  of 
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lid  with  characteristic  cour- 
requiring  that  the  document 
;  be  used  publicly,  nor  printed 
parties  concerned  are  living, 
mong  my  private  documents, 
my  curiosities  of  history. 
3wing  is  an  exact  copy  of  the 
um : 

(Copy.) 
torandum  for  Preservation. 

tinC 9 Monthly  Jiecuw  for  February, 
rticle  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hansoo, 

there  a  Bourbon  amongst  us?' 
le  writer  attempts  to  identify  the 

Williams,  Deacon  iu  the  Prot. 
I,  with  the  Dauphin,  Louis  XVII. 
cle  is  causing  much  speculation, 
ited  no  little  interest  among  intel- 
,  both  here  and  in  Europe.    Mr. 

continue  the  inquiry  in  PtUnam 

irst  Sunday  in  February  (Feb.  6, 
)Y.  E.  Williams  assisted  me  in  the 
nion.  Ilis  Royal  Highness,  Prince 
I,  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  cousin  to 
^ng  of  Wurtemberg  and  to  [this 
d  by  Mr.  R.]  Czar  Nicholas  (now 
this  country  under  the  title  of  Gen. 
nbeim),  chanced  to  be  in  Grace 
oklyn  Heights,  that  morning,  in 
lis  friend  R— ,  Esq.  my  parish- 
a  the  following  day,  informed  me 
ing  particulars  :  On  seeing  Rev. 
,  His  Royal  Highness  said  to  his 
mphasis,  '  It  is  so— that's  a  Bonr- 
t.'  And  afterwards,  in  conversa- 
house  of  Mr.  R— ,  the  Duke 
At,  Williams'  resemblance  to  and 
arance  with  Charles  X.  is  more 
his  likeness  to  Louis  XVIIL,  who 
Louis  XVL 

il  Highness  had  been  acquainted 
rereigns.  Furthermore,  His  Roy- 
on  the  same  occasion  stated  that 
ist  circles  in  France,  ho  had  heard 
eported,  that  the  Dauphin,  Louis 
ecn  taken  to  America,  and  might 
there,  and  that  Mr.  Chateaubriand 
nt  with  the  fact"  [here  follows  a 
•lated  by  Mr.  R —  in  his  own  hand- 
I  taking  all  in  all^  he  himtelf 
,  that  the  li^v,  K  Williams  vhu 

on,  having  heard  the  rumor  of  this 
i  evidence,  has  requested  me  by 
municate  the  above  statement  to 
tication  in  the  April  number  of 
fUhlyy  now  in  press. 
r.  R —  had  informed  me  that  His 
•sa  earnestly  deprecated  being  in 
subject,  I  could  not  gratify  Hr. 
)ut  conferring  with  Mr.  R — , 


"R—  declines  to  permit  the  statement 
above  to  be  printed,  while  the  parties  concerned 
are  living,  on  the  sufficient  ground  of  the  re- 
luctauce  of  His  Royal  Highness,  and  on  the  con- 
sideration that  much  of  it  was  made  in  the 
freedom  and  confidence  of  his  domestic  fireside. 
But  as  the  statement  is  valuable  and  worth 
preserving,  I  have  submitted  it  to  Mr.  R — 
for  his  confirmation,  to  be  kept  by  me  among 
my  curiosities  of  history. 

(Signed,)  "  P.  V. 

"  Brooklyn,  March  5, 1858." 

Mr,  /f— •<  ConfirmaUon  is  as/ollowt. 

" Street,  Brooklyn, 

''  March  5, 18^3. 

"At  the  Rev.  Dr.  V— 's  request,  I  here- 
with confirm  the  preceding  statement,  on  the 
first  two  pages  of  this  sheet  (of  which  this  is 
the  third),  as  substantially  correct.  The  Duke 
of  Wurtemberg  was  in  the  pew,  Xo.  100,  when 
he  saw  the  Rev.  E.  Williams  in  the  chancel, 
at  the  distance  of  about  sixty  feet. 

"  I  cannot  forbear,  however,  to  add,  that  the 
Duke,  being  of  rather  an  impulsive  and  sanguine 
temper,  may  have  used,  in  the  conversation 
alluded  to,  much  stronger  language  than  he 
would  have  been  willing  to  subscribe  to  in 
writing :  for  it  is  obvious  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  conclusion  of  the  Rev.  E.  Wil- 
.Hams  being  no  doubt  the  Dauphin,  or  evfts 
Boarbon,  would  have  been  extremely  rash. 
(Signed,)  "  R— .*• 

"  P.  S. — It  is  distinctly  understood  that  no 
other  «M  is  to  be  made  of  this  paper,  than  that 
it  is  to  be  kept  by  Dr.  V —  among  Iiis  private 
documents ;  as  only  on  that  condition  I  was  in- 
duced to  confirm,  in  writing,  statements  that 
were  made  under  the  injunction,  if  not  oi  strict 
privacy,  but  certainly  of  avoiding  a  general 
publicity.  A— R— ."♦ 

I  have  preserved  this  documentary 
evidence  for  fifteen  years,  as  "  a  curiosi- 
ty of  history."  But  the  time  is  come  to 
publish  it.  In  that  short  period  of  time 
Mr.  WilHams  has  died,  the  Duke  of 
Wurtemberg  has  died,  the  kingdom  of 
Wurtemberg  is  abolished,  and  public 
faith  in  legitimate  kings  is  dead  and 
buried.  And,  even  while  I  am  writing 
this  article  (intended,  originally,  for  the 
Long  Island  Historical  Society),  the 
July  number  o{  Putnam's  (revived)  Mag- 
azine contains  a  paper  of  Mr.  Williams^ 
literary  executor,  entitled,  "The  Last 
of  the  Bourbon  Story ; "  while  the  eclit- 

*  I  have  carGfolly  verified  the  above  by  the  origi- 
nal paper.  In  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Vinton  and  of 
Mr.  B— .  The  only  difiGmmco  Is  the  omission,  in 
the  copy,  of  the  lixll  name  of  Mr.  R— .— 0.  P.  P. 
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or,  in  bis  "Monthly  Chronicle,"  begs 
pardon  of  the  public  for  having  yielded 
to  '"  the  enthusiastic  faith  and  trust  of 
the  Key.  John  H.  Hanson,  whose  belief 
in  the  rightfulness  of  3Ir.  Williams* 
claim,  and  whose  zeal  in  pushing  it, 
amounted  almost  to  a  monomania." 

Alas !  dear  brother !  the  world  thinks 
thee  dead,  and  l)emoans  thy  credulity, 
while  it  is  forced  to  honor  thy  "  enthu- 
siastic faith  and  trust." 

But  thou  art  not  dead,  but  slcepe&t ; 
and  I,  in  venturing  to  indite  more  "  last 
words  of  the  Bourbon  story,"  may  be 
likened  to  that  loving  sister  of  whom 
it  was  said,  "  She  goeth  unto  the  grave 
to  weep  there."  But  that  grave  was  the 
theatre  of  a  resurrection.  It  was  "  The 
Truth  "  who  said,  "  Our  friend  Lazarus 
sleepeth ;  but  I  go,  that  I  may  awake 
him  out  of  sleep." 

III.  In  the  summer  of  1858,  Mr.  Han- 
sou  called  on  me  in  Brooklyn,  where  I 
was  then  settled,  to  acquaint  mc  with 
what  promised  to  be  a  singular  con- 
firmation of  his  theory,  as  published  in 
the  March  and  April  numbers  of  the 
Magazine,  through  the  testimony,  he 
said,  of  Skenondough,  a  very  old  In- 
dian chief  of  the  Oneida  tribe,  who  had 
known  Williams  when  he  was  a  boy  of 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  having  been 
present  when  two  Frenchmen  gave  him 
into  the  custody  of  the  elder  Williams, 
in  1705,  nt  Ticonderoga ;  and  who 
would  test  ify  that  Eleazer  Williams  was 
of  French  birth,  for  the  reason  that  he 
had  taJkdl  icith  him  in  the  Frtnch  lan- 
guage at  that  timey  Moreover,  the  old 
Indian  afiirmed  that  "  Williams  was  re- 
corilol  in  tlic  census  of  the  Six  Nations 
as  a  Frenchman  adopted  by  the  St. 
Regis  tribe,  and  transferred  to  the  Onei- 
das ; "  with  many  other  i)articulars  of 
great  interest. 

All  this  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  impor- 
tant testimony,  if  true.  Who  is  this  old 
Indian  ?  How  came  he  to  turn  up  just 
at  that  time  ?  What  credentials  does 
he  show  ?  What  proof  of  his  great  age 
and  sound  memory  exists  ? 

Tlirse  were  among  the  queries  that  I 
tliought  pniper  to  suggest,  to   guard 


myself  from  a  credulity  which  I  felt 
predisposing  me  to  believe  what  the 
circumstance  at  Newport,  some  yeui 
previously,  and  the  late  testimony  of 
the  Duke  of  Wnrtembcrg,  had  fixed  in 
my  mind. 

The  answer  to  these  inquiries  was  this 
simple  explanation :  Skenondough  wm 
a  principal  man  of  the  Oneidas,  who 
was  accustomed  to  go  to  the  dty  of 
Washington  to  receive  the  bountj- 
money,  or  on  other  business,  of  theb- 
dians.  On  this  year  he  left  Syncose 
with  the  usual  contribution  of  India 
traps  of  bead-work,  by  the  sale  of  whidi 
he  paid  his  expenses.  But  there  vu 
such  an  unusual  delay  at  WaehingtoB 
in  the  payment  of  the  Indian  auinitf, 
that  Skenondough^s  resources  were  ex- 
hausted. He  was  obliged  to  Rtnm 
without  money,  reaching  PhiladelpliU 
penniless. 

In  this  strait,  he  called  on  Mr.  Fetar 
Sken  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  a  weD- 
known,  wealthy,  and  highly-respected 
citizen ;  whose  middle  name  WM  doiT- 
ed,  I  was  told,  from  that  of  the  chiefr 
of  the  Oneidas — "  Skenondough,^— vith 
whom  the  ancestors  of  Mr.  Smith  were 
familiar  in  their  early  settlements 
around  Syracuse.  3lr.  Genit  Bmith» 
brother  of  Peter  Sken,  is,  I  belieTe,  i^ 
the  i)ossessor  of  the  immense  pitc^ 
mony  derived  from  an  Indian  tittei 

Old  Skenondough  was  hoKgitii^ 
entertained  by  Mr.  Peter  Sken  SoW* 
in  Philadelphia.  It  was  just  at  tti^ 
time  that  Mr.  Hanson^s  discnsnoo  9^ 
the  question  of  Eleazer  Williams'  id**" 
tity  with  the  Dauphin  of  France  *»* 
engaging  the  public  mind.  Mr.  Sfldtf^* 
therefore,  seized  the  opportanity  o^ 
questioning  old  Skenondough  on  th^ 
subject.  Skenondough  had  not  hetf^ 
of  the  theme,  nor  had  he  ever  susp**^ 
that  Williams  was  of  royal  blood;  te* 
he  said  that  he  knew  he  was  a  Frndt' 
man,  because  he  was  present  at  ^^ 
George  in  1796,  when  he  was  hioi«^* 
over  and  committed  into  the  cmtodj" 
of  Thomas  Williams;  andfWherw«^ 
to  like  effect,  as  above  narrated,  isdi* 
afterward  embodied  in  an  affidavit 

Mr.  Smith  thought  it  worth  iduk^ 
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Rev.  Mr.  Hanson  with  this 
i  unexpected  confirmation 
•,  and  suggested  that  Sken- 
asked  to  take  New  York 
home  to  Syracuse,  so  that 
y  might  be  taken  before  a 

n  invited  Skenondough  to 
3rk,  where,  by  a  happy  con- 
Llliams  was  also  sojourning, 
ed  in  the  printing  of  his 
yer-Book." 

n  desired  me  to  be  present 
len  Skenondough'S  affidavit 
ide.  I  consented.  Where- 
he  day  of  Skenondough's 
IS  summoned  to  meet  the 
he  office  of  Richard  Bus- 
i  William-street.  There  sat 
lough,  his  long  white  hair 
>n  his  shoulders,  the  deep 
rrowiug  his  swarthy  face, 
n  hardly  yielding  to  the 
rears.  Mr.  Hansou  was  by 
n  a  few  minutes  Eleazer 
tered;  and  it  was  impres- 
ve  the  greeting  of  these  old 

spoke  together  in  the  In- 
for  some  time,  then  in  Eng- 
rain in  Indian,  just  as  the 
their  discourse  seemed  to 
ley  had  not  seen  one  an- 

long  period;  and  remi- 
smed  to  start  up  in  rapid 
vhile  various  emotions  were 
the  observer  by  their  vary- 
ions  of  countenance — now|t 
rry,  and  now^  dubious,  as  if 
Lions  of  one  perplexed  the 

L  this  converse  of  mingled 
nd  pantomime,  till  I  feared 
ig  summer  afternoon  would 
unless  we  went  to  business. 
Skenondough  settled  him- 
ited  his  story,  beginning  at 
96,  when  he  first  saw  Wil- 
alked  French  with  him — a 
IB  ho  said;  thence  he  pur- 
ry  to  the  time  when  this  boy 
jake  George,  and  was  taken 
rater  half-drowned,  and  car- 
Williams*  wigwam  on  the 
•  which  event  ho  recovered 
.—22 


his  reason;  thence  he  narrated  Wil- 
liams* career  through  the  War  of  1812, 
and  spoke  of  the  Indian*spy-system,  in 
which  the  old  chief  was  engaged — and 
especially  referred  to  an  occasion  when 
they  went  together  to  obtain  a  subsidy 
Arom  the  United  States  Government; 
at  which  point,  Williams,  who  had  been 
listening  attentively,  as  to  a  revelation 
of  by-gone  times,  interrupted  Skenon- 
dougb,  sajdng,  "  No ;  it  was  the  State 
of  New  York  who  gave  the  subsidy ; " 
and  after  some  discussion  whether  it 
was  the  State  of  New  York  or  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  or  jointly,  Skenon- 
dough, as  if  tired  of  this  question,  ex- 
claimed to  us,  "  Let  that  go.  He  is  not 
an  Indian  I  He  was  never  reckoned  as 
an  Indian.  Look  here  I  Look  at  his 
hand  I  **  (taking  it).  "  This  is  not  an 
Indian^s  hand  I  Look  at  mine  I  It  is 
double-jointed;"  and  so  he  threw  his 
fingers  "  out  of  joint,"  backward  and 
forward. 

I  mention  these  incidents,  not  as 
proving  much  on  the  main  question, 
but  because  they  happened ;  throwing, 
I  thought,  an  aspect  of  simple  sincerity 
on  the  intercourse  of  these  simple  but 
dissimilar  old  men. 

I  recollect  asking  Skenondough  of 
his  age.    He  replied,  jocosely, 

"  I  am  old  enough  to  be  in  my  second 
childhood,  as  they  say ;  for,  look  here 
— I  am  getting  a  second  set  of  double- 
teeth  ; "  and  he  opened  his  mouth,  and 
showed  us,  sure  enough,  a  fresh  set  of 
molars,  which,  also,  he  made  us  touch 
with  our  fingers. 

The  substance  of  Skenondough^s  tes- 
timony was,  finally,  put  to  paper,  sub- 
scribed and  sworn  to,  as  follows : 

''John  O'Brien,  a  half-brecdlndian,  other- 
wise known  as  Skenondough,  deposes  and  says, 
that  ho  resides  in  the  town  of  Salina,  Onondaga 
County,  State  of  New  York ;  that  he  is  known 
to  the  Hon.  P.  Skcn  Smith,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  to  Gerrit  Smith,  Squire  Johnson,  Mayor 
Baldwin,  and  Lawyer  Wood,  of  Syracuse ;  that 
he  is  now  directly  from  Philadelphia,  where  he 
was  taken  sick  on  his  way  from  Washington, 
and  is  returning  to  Salina ;  that  he  is  now  very 
aged,  having  been  horn  in  Stockbridge,  Mass., 
in  1752 ;  that  his  father  was  an  Irishman,  of 
the  name  of  Wm.  O'Brien,  and  his  mother  an 
Indian  woman  of  the  Oneida  tribe,  named  Mary 
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Skenondough ;  that,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
he  was  sent  from  America  to  France,  for  his 
education,  and  r^ained  there  until  during  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  when  he  returned,  in 
the  same  ship  with  La  Fayette,  to  America. 
After  hid  return,  this  deponent  went  among 
the  Oneida  Indians,  in  the  State  of  New  York ; 
and,  in  the  year  1795,  was  at  Ticondcroga,  on 
Lake  George. 

"  At  that  time,  two  Frenchmen  came  to  the 
Indians  on  Luke  George,  and  this  deponent 
conversed  with  them,  in  their  own  language. 
Their  names  deponent  does  not  remember. 
They  Imd  with  them  a  boy,  wliich  this  depo- 
nent supposed  to  be  between  ten  and  twelve 
years  of  age.  This  boy,  the  deponent  talked  with 
in  the  French  language.  The  two  Frenchmen 
told  this  deponent  that  the  boy  was  French,  by 
birth.  The  boy  seemed  weak  and  sickly,  and 
his  mind  was  wandering,  so  that  he  seemed 
rather  silly. 

"This  child,  after  the  Frenchmen  had  de- 
parted, this  deponent  saw  in  the  family  of 
Thumas  Williams,  an  Indian,  where  the  child 
lived.  This  deponent  further  recollects  that 
he  was  at  Lake  George  some  time  after  this, 
when  this  boy,  playing  with  other  children,  fell, 
or  throw  himself,  from  a  rock  into  the  Lake, 
and  was  taken  out  with  a  wound,  he  thinks  up- 
on the  head,  and  was  carried  into  the  hut  of 
Thomas  Williams.  After  this  he  from  time  to 
time  saw  the  boy,  and  that  boy  is  the  person 
now  known  as  the  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams. 

•*  Deponent  further  declares,  that,  in  1815, 
when  Mr.  Williams  first  came  to  Oneida  Castle 
to  preach  to  the  Indians,  deponent  was  there, 
and  asked  Mr.  Williams  if  be  remembered  his 
fall  intu  the  Luke ;  wliich  he  did  not  Depo- 
nont  further  declares,  that  one  of  the  two 
Frcn<'Iini'Mi  who  brought  the  child  to  Lake 
(i<;orgi;  .seemed  to  have  the  appearance  of  a 
prio.it  <if  the  Church  of  Rome.  Deponent  rec- 
<ill(.'<:t.H  (.(ilond  Jjewis,  Captain  Peters,  Captain 
Jacob  Fr-inciH,  chiefs  of  the  St.  Regis  tribe, 
who  always  believed  Mr.  Williams  to  be  a 
FrcMfhinau. 

"  Thin  d(!|)oni?nt  also  declares,  that  he  was 
{irf|iiiiiii1i-d  with  Thomas  Williams,  and  Mary 
Ann  lilt  wife,  and  thut  then:  is  no  resemblance 
li<'iivi:tMi  the  Jtev.Jilcuzcr  Williams  and  the  said 
Thomas  WiUiaiii.s,  or  his  wift-,  or  any  of  the 
fjhildri-ii  of  the  Huid  Thomas  Williams  and  his 
wiff  .Mary  Ann,  who  was  also  known  to  this 
d<'poii''iit. 

"Thin  difponent  also  further  doi'lares,  that 
(.'ttptaiii  Jasper  l*uri»h,  of  Canandaigua,wa8  ap- 
poiiili'd,  by  the  Guncral  or  Stale  Government, 
imiut  fiT  Ihf  Six  Nations,  some  time  before  the 
Wiirof  I^ly;  and  after  the  war  was  over,  in 
I.I..,  hi-  Untk  the  census  of  each  family,  for  the 
piirpo.  •!  of  distributing  the  presents  from  the 
tins .  nniii'iit.  Klcaxer  Williams  was  set  down 
by  Cipiaiii  Parish,  on  the  record,  as  "  a  IWmA- 
rmn,  winptfd  by  tht  St.  li^yii  tribe,  and  trans- 


ferred to  tJu  Oneidat."  This  deponent  vai,  at 
the  time,  a  member  of  the  General  Council  of 
the  Nation,  serving  in  the  capacity  of  Jlanhal, 
and  gave,  himself,  the  returns  to.Captain  Par- 
ish ;  and  this  deponent  has  seen  the  record  of 
the  census;  which  record  may  probably  be 
found  at  Canandaigua,  by  writing  to  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Parish  aforesaid. 

**•  This  deponent  further  says,  that  he  n- 
members  the  spot  at  which  the  child,  nor 
known  as  Eleazer,  fell  into  the  water,  and  that 
it  was  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  George,  on  the 
west  side,  not  for  from  the  old  Fort 

»*JOHX  CBUBf." 

"  Sworn  before  me,  this  14th  day  of  Jooe, 
1653. 

*'  RrCHARO  Bl'STEED, 

*•  CommU*ioMr  of  Died*, 

••  4C  William  Street,  New  York." 

The  review  of  this  remarkable  teiti- 
mony  revives  the  impression  of  its  trotb, 
which  it  made  at  the  time.  Wiilims 
sat  as  one  who  was  hearing  tidings  thit 
were  new  and  strange.  While  old  Sko- 
ondough  was  relating  his  early  histoiy, 
his  jaw  drooped,  and  his  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  relator  with  intense  esnat* 
ness ;  but  when  the  story  reached  lui 
middle  life,  his  attitude  and  ezpreBsioD 
were  changed,  and  he  uttered  qacoli- 
tions,  now  and  then,  such  as,  "Yes!" 
'*  I  remember."  Especially  when  Sken- 
ondough testified  that  Captain  Firiilt 
was  appointed  by  the  Otneral  Gwnr 
mait  as  agent  of  the  Six  Nations,  MHl- 
lianis  interrupted,  and  said,  that "  dp* 
tuin  Parish  was  appointed  by  the  8t^ 
of  New  YorJ:  :'^'^  whereupon  there  wis* 
slight  discussion,  and  SkenondoogVi 
testimony  was  amended,  as  above,  l^ 
the  dubious  alternate.  While  rendoing 
his  te>timony,  the  picturesque  old  In- 
dian leaned  on  his  stafi*,  holding  it  be 
tween  his  legs,  and  gazing,  as  it  were, 
into  the  deep  post.  But  during  the  in- 
tervals, when  3Ir.  Busteed  was  rccordiBg 
the  important  facts,  the  convcrsatiOB 
turned  on  the  most  commonplace  topics; 
such  as  *'the  weather,"  and  "what TO 
liauds  was  in  the  city  for,"  and  "  when 
Skenondough  was  to  leave;"  asiftbe 
mind  demanded  relief  from  its  musiogi 
and  its  memories. 

Tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Ilanson's  fine  fi* 
brightened  as  the  narrator  proceeded, 
like    one  whose   disputed  conjectnni 
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^ed  as  truth.  I  was  in  the  in- 
.  attitude  of  a  critic,  hardly  a 
^et  requiring  further  confirma- 
ihe  credibility  of  the  witness, 
i  on  the  spot,  therefore,  to  ask 
confirmation.  It  occurred  to 
to  provide  a  lasting  memorial 
jiterview,  by  requesting  that 
nondough  and  Williams  would 
o  the  daguerreotyping  of  their 
9  so  that  other  eyes  than  mine 
cture  these  old  men,  and  see 
ence  in  their  type  of  physiog- 

ms  and  Skenondough  consent- 
by  appointment,  we  proceeded 
fs  Gallery,  where  their  like- 
ere  admirably  taken.  These 
are  deposited  with  the  Long 
istorical  Society.* 
"suance  of  my  desire  to  learn 
ibility  of  old  Skenondough,  I 
i  a  letter,  on  the  18th  of  June, 
the  Hon.  Peter  Sken  Smith,  of 
>hia;  from  whom  I  received 
ving  reply : 

X  Sir :  I  have  been  much  indispoged, 
le  to  answer  jour  letter  of  the  18th 
ow,  and  I  am  still  weak.  I  have 
hn  O'Brien  Skenondough,  a  half- 
an  of  the  Oneida  tribe,  for  thirty 
upwards.  I  suspect  the  "  important 
"  from  him,  which  you  refer  to,  re- 
e  Rev.  Mr.  Williams. 
ate  not  to  say,  Skenondough  can  be 
I  also  know  much  of  Mr.  Williams. 
:b  haste,  very  truly  and  respectfully 
"  Yours, 

"P.  Sken  Smith." 

jout  this  time  Mr.  Williams  was 
through  the  press  his  revised 
f  the  "  Book  of  Common  Pray- 
ilated  by  him  into  the  Mohawk 
nois  languages,  by  the  request 
imestic  Committee  of  the  Board 
ns  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
This  work  required  his  fre- 
d  sometimes  prolonged,  sojourn 
fork. 

during  this  period  when  Mr. 
^ed  on  me,  to  say  that  he  had 
a  letter  from  Mrs.  Com.  Read, 

re  oot  considoTod  it  necessary  to  engrave 
iny  one  interested  can  seo  them  at  our 
ior. 


of  Kew  Orleans,  acquainting  him  with 
a  fact  which  he  deemed  decisive  on  the 
question  of  the  identity  of  Eleazer  Wil- 
liams and  the  Dauphin  Louis  Charles. 
The  letter  stated  that  fhrther  informa- 
tion had  been  derived  from  the  old  per- 
son (Mrs.  Margaret  Deboit,  whose  affida- 
vit, on  another  point,  is  published  in 
"  The  Lost  Prince,"  p.  430 ;  Append., 
475),  who  was  some  time  in  the  house- 
hold of  Count  de  Provence  and  the 
Duchesse  d^AngoulSme.  This  informa- 
tion, he  said,  accorded  with  a  letter  from 
Madame  Rambaud  to  the  Duchesse 
D*Angoul6me,  lately  brought  to  his  no- 
tice. The  substance  of  this  fresh  evi- 
dence was  this :  that,  when  Naundorfs 
claim  to  be  the  Dauphin  was  rejected  by 
the  Duchesse  d'Angoul^me,  she  had 
said  that "  wJien  her  brother  should  be  dis- 
covered, if  he  icere  yet  alive,  there  toould 
he  found,  on  the  lack  of  his  shoulder,  the 
mark  of  the  lancet  in  the  shape  of  a  cres- 
cent, which  was  made  there  by  the  surfj^eon, 
at  the  time  of  the  inoculation  of  the  Dau- 
phin, for  tJie  jyurpose  of  identifleati^mJ^ 
And  the  letter  begged  Mr.  Hanson  to 
see  if  such  a  mark  was  on  the  shoulder 
of  Eleazer  Williams. 

I  asked  Mr.  Hanson  if  he  had  exam- 
ined into  the  case.  Ho  replied  that  ho 
had ;  and  the  mark  was  tiiere,  and  he 
wished  me  to  verify  it.  He  said,  be- 
sides, that  if  he  had  not  found  the  scar 
of  identification,  his  opinion  would 
likely  have  been  upset;  for  he  might 
not  justly  have  disputed  the  evidence 
of  this  woman's  testimony,  since  he 
himself  had  journeyed  to  New  Orleans 
to  procure  her  affidavit.  Time  might 
indeed  have  obliterated  the  wound; 
and  this  fresh  testimony  might  be  re- 
jected as  hearsay ;  yet,  nevertheless,  he 
had  suffered  trepidation  in  asking  Mr. 
Williams  to  allow  him  to  put  his  theory 
to  the  test ;  and  when  he  had  seen,  with 
his  own  eyes,  this  remarkable  confirma- 
tion of  his  futh,  he  could  not  doubt  of 
the  truth,  and  wished,  as  I  had  served 
him  heretofore,  that  I  would  consent  to 
bear  witness  to  what  I  might  also  see. 

I  found  myself  in  a  very  delicate  posi- 
tion. It  was  to  request  an  aged  and 
venerable  man  to  strip  his  back,  that 
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I  might  subject  him  to  a  scrutiny; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  might,  by 
declining,  leaye  my  fHend  alone  to  bear 
the  sarcasms  tossed  at  him  as  a  ro- 
mancer and  a  credulous  person.  I  con- 
sented. A  day  or  two  after,*  Mr.  Hanson 
was  to  have  his  infant-child  baptized 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks,  in  Calvary 
Church,  New  York.  I  promised  to  be 
present  on  that  occasion,  if  possible. 
I  arrived  just  after  the  administration 
of  the  Sacrament,  when  the  parties 
were  dispersing,  and  proceeded  to  the 
robing-room,  where  I  found  Mr.  Wil- 
liams (who  had  been  sponsor  to  the 
child),  and  Mr.  Hanson,  awaiting. 

I  shall  not  forget  this  meeting,  nor 
the  dignified  bearing  of  Mr.  Williams. 
I  was  reluctant  to  proceed.  Yet  I  ven- 
tured to  say,  "  I  hear  that  you  bear  a 
mark  on  your  shoulder,  such  as  is  said 
to  have  been  put  on  the  Dauphin  for  his 
identification.  Have  you  such  a  mark  ? " 

Williams  replied,  with  a  smile, 

"  They  tell  mo  I  have ;  but  I  have 
never  seen  it." 

There  was  no  elation,  no  symptom  of 
triumph,  no  suggestion  that  this  report 
of  his  "  identification  "  had  rufiled  the 
serenity  of  his  soul  as  a  simple  mission- 
ary to  the  Indians. 

I  inquired  if  he  would  "  submit  to  my 
examination,  not  from   idle  curiosity, 

*  The  rocord  of  the  brnptiom  above  referred  to  is 
oertifled  by  Rer.  W.  D.  Walker,  assistant-minister 
of  Calyary  Church,  as  being  in  the  rcffister  of  that 
chuioh,  and  as  occurring  Juno  14, 1853,  Eleazcr  Wil- 
liams being  one  of  the  sponsora— JSrfiYor  Putnam'' t 
Magatint, 


but  from  regard  to  the  desire  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hanson." 

"  Certainly,"  ho  replied ;  "  I  should 
be  ungrateful  to  decline  compliance 
with  Mr.  Hanson^s  desire." 

Accordingly,  Williams  threw  off  his 
coat  and  vest,  and  allowed  me  to  scru- 
tinize the  mysterious  mark.  The  light 
of  the  robing-room  was  very  dim.  I 
could  see  the  deep  pit  of  the  inoculation 
on  the  arm.  I  could  not  discern  on  the 
back  of  the  shoulder  any  thing  peculiar. 
Nor  could  Mr.  Hanson.  Williams  pre- 
served the  same  calm  composure  while 
we  were  discussing  the  matter. 

'*  Will  you  step  out  into  the  church  a 
moment  ?  there  is  no  one  there,"  I  sug- 
gested. 

*'  If  you  wish  it,"  said  Mr.  Williams. 

I  opened  the  door,  and  he  followed 
me  outside ;  when,  turning  his  shoulder 
to  the  light,  there  was  the  cicatrix,  in 
the  sha])e  of  a  crescent,  three- fourths  of 
an  inch  across,  nearly  obliterated,  yet 
palpable  and  unmistakable.  Hanson 
saw  it  again,  and  tears  silently  stole 
down  his  checks.  It  was  proof  positive 
to  him,  n<no  that  he  had  found  The  Lost 
PnrecK.  He  grasped  my  hand.  We 
said  nothing,  except  my  ejaculations, 
"  The  mark  is  there  1  I  see  it  with  my 
eyc»  !  What  does  it  mean  ?  He  must, 
indee<l,  be  the  Dauphin  !  " 

Such  was  the  final  personal  observa- 
tion that  fell  to  my  lot,  to  test  the  truth 
of  the  question, 

"  Were  Louis  XVIL  and  EUater  F»- 
liami  the  $ame  person  t " 
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THREESCORE. 

I  AM  not  old,  and  will  not  be : 
I  daily  grow,  and  years  are  piled 
About  ni^  life,  as  when  a  child 

I  bloomed  into  Eternity. 

And  still  for  me  the'sunny  day, 
Outlcaping  from  mysterious  night, 
With  dew  of  God's  fresh-brcatuing  bright, 

Glistens  in  all  its  primal  ray. 

Each  mom  for  me  is  a  new  birth : 
Daily  I  rise  up  from  the  deep 
Of  bounteous,  broad,  prolific  sleep, — 

The  only  death  man  knows  on  earth. 

I  grasp  the  wonders  to  my  soul. 
That  flash  their  freshness  far  and  near. 
And  tell,  how  great  is  that  career 

That  bares  to  me  so  vast  a  whole. 

And  at  the  multitudinous  joy 

Of  being,  without,  within,  I  drink, 
As  thirsty  as  when  on  the  brink 

I  played  and  pried,  a  wondering  boy. 

And  am  I  not  an  infant  still  ? 

Or  should  I  pace  a  sixscore  span, 

What  were  it  to  th^  eternal  plan 
Ordained  me  by  Almighty  will  ? 

All  earthly  time  is  faggot-smoke : 
The  soul  is  an  upspringing  flame. 
That,  kindled,  mounts  to  whence  it  came 

And  frees  itself  from  yearly  yoke. 

If  I  were  old,  the  life  within 
Would  ceuAO  to  blossom  thought  and  want. 
And,  like  an  hoar  oak,  branchless,  gaunt. 

Would  dribble  through  a  hollow  skin. 

But  new  thoughts  gush,  and  wants,  as  bold 
(And  wider)  as  when  twenty  years 
Through  dauntless  hopes  and  flying  fears 

Had  shot  me  into  manhood's  moidd. 

High  beauty's  glory  ne'er  was  higher, 
Nor  so  ethereal  yet  its  power. 
Nor  yet  of  reaching  thought  the  dower 

So  glittering  with  celestial  Are. 

And  never  in  those  earlier  days. 
When  joy  was  bold  and  hopes  were  new, 
Were  rainbows  of  such  hcayenly  hue. 

The  future  so  with  life  ablaze. 
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I  might  subject  liim  to  a  scrutiny; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  might,  by 
declining,  leave  my  friend  alone  to  bear 
tho  sarcasms  tossed  at  him  as  a  ro- 
mancer and  a  credulous  person.  I  con- 
sented. A  day  or  two  after,*  Mr.  Hanson 
was  to  have  his  infant-child  baptized 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks,  in  Calvary 
Church,  New  York.  I  promised  to  be 
present  on  that  occasion,  if  possible. 
I  arrived  just  after  the  administration 
of  the  Sacrament,  when  the  parties 
were  dispersing,  and  proceeded  to  the 
robing-room,  where  I  found  Mr.  Wil- 
liams (wlio  had  been  sponsor  to  the 
child),  and  Mr.  Hanson,  awaiting. 

I  shall  not  forget  this  meeting,  nor 
tho  dignified  bearing  of  Mr.  Williams. 
I  was  reluctant  to  proceed.  Yet  I  ven- 
tured to  say,  "  I  hear  that  you  bear  a 
mark  on  your  shoulder,  such  as  is  said 
to  have  been  put  on  the  Dauphin  for  his 
identification.  Have  you  such  a  mark  ? " 

Williams  replied,  with  a  smile, 

"  They  tell  me  I  have ;  but  I  have 
never  seen  it." 

Tlicrc  was  no  elation,  no  symptom  of 
triumph,  no  suggestion  that  this  report 
of  his  "  identification  "  had  rufiled  tlie 
serenity  of  his  soul  as  a  simple  mission- 
ary to  the  Indians. 

I  inquired  if  he  would  "  submit  to  my 
examination,  not  from   idle  curiosity, 

♦  Tho  record  of  the  baptiom  above  referred  to  ia 
certified  by  Iter.  W.  D.  Walker,  aasistniil-niinistor 
of  Calyory  Church,  as  being  in  the  register  of  that 
church,  and  aa  occurring  June  14, 1853,  £leaier  Wil- 
liams being  one  of  the  sponsors.— iicfiYor  JPutnavCt 
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but  fmm  regard  to  the  desire  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hanson." 

"  Certainly,"  ho  replied ;  "  I  should 
be  ungrateful  to  decline  compliance 
with  Mr.  Hanson's  desire." 

Accordingly,  Williams  threw  oiT  his 
coat  and  vest,  and  allowed  me  to  scru- 
tinize the  mysterious  mark.  Tlie  li*:}!: 
of  the  robing-room  was  very  dim.  I 
could  sec  the  deep  jnt  of  the  inoculation 
on  tho  ann.  I  could  not  discern  on  the 
back  of  the  shouUler  any  thing  peculiar. 
Nor  could  Mr.  Hanson.  Williams  pre- 
served the  same  calm  composure  while 
we  were  discussing  the  matter. 

"  Will  you  step  out  into  the  church  a 
moment  ?  there  is  no  one  there,"  I  sug- 
gested. 

"  If  you  wish  it,"  said  Mr.  William?. 

I  opened  the  door,  and  he  followed 
me  outside ;  when,  turning  his  shoulder 
to  the  light,  there  was  the  cicatrix,  in 
the  shape  of  a  crescent,  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  across,  nearly  obliterated,  yet 
palpable  and  unmistakable.  Hanson 
saw  it  ag*ain,  and  tears  silently  stoic 
down  his  cheeks.  It  was  proof  positive 
to  him,  7ioir  that  lie  had  found  The  Lost 
Piiincp:.  He  grasped  my  hand.  We 
said  nothing,  except  my  ejaculations, 
''"  The  mark  is  there  I  I  see  it  with  my 
eyes !  AVhat  does  it  mean  ?  He  must, 
indeetl,  be  the  Dauphin  I " 

Such  was  the  Jlnal  personal  obscrra- 
tion  that  fell  to  my  lot^  to  test  the  tntUi 
of  the  question,     ' 

"  Were  Louu  XVII.  and  EUamt  V3I> 
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THREESCORE. 

I  AM  not  old,  and  will  not  be : 
I  daily  grow,  and  years  arc  piled 
About  my  life,  as  when  a  child 

I  bloomed  into  Eternity. 

And  still  for  me  the*sunny  day, 
Outleaping  from  mysterious  night, 
With  dew  of  God^s  fresh-brcatliing  bright, 

Glistens  in  all  its  primal  ray. 

Each  mom  for  mo  is  a  new  birth : 
Daily  I  rise  up  from  the  deep 
Of  bounteous,  broad,  prolific  sleep, — 

The  only  death  man  knows  on  earth. 

I  grasp  the  wonders  to  my  soul. 
That  flash  their  freshness  far  and  mear, 
And  tell,  how  great  is  that  career 

That  bares  to  me  so  vast  a  whole. 


And  at  the  multitudinous  joy 

Of  being,  without,  withm,  I  drink, 
As  thirsty  as  when  on  the  brink 

I  plu  jt;d  an  J  prIcQ,  a  won  Ji:  ring  boy* 

And  am  I  not  an  infant  still  1 
Ot  ehoald  I  pace  a  aixscore  Span, 
What  were  it  to  th^  eternal  plan 

Ordained  me  by  Almighty  wiO  ? 

All  earthly  time  is  fa^got^-sisooke : 
The  90u]  is  an  upapmging  ftans. 
Thfit,  kindled,  mounts  to  wlteooe  k  « 

And  frees  itself  firom  yearly  yate 
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Tbc  quick  perennial  7u>io  is  mine 
As  much  as  in  my  wakeful  youth, — 
Nay,  more ;  for  gleams  of  gathered  truth 

Their  safety  on  its  tempests  shine. 

This  mighty  now^  this  lord  of  life, — 
And  yet  of  life  itself  the  thrall, — 
Doth  sparkle  'mid  the  sparkling  all, 

With  transcendental  vision  rife ; 

With  vision  peering  in  the  deeps 
That  deepen  with  the  spiritual  ken, 
Aglow  with  blest  revealings,  when 

The  spirit  towards  its  freedom  leaps. 

Life  is  no  mouldering  sapless  swathe. 
Our  clay-clad  bones  in  place  to  hold : 
'Tis  flame  that  kindles  worlds  untold, 

A  fire  whose  warmest  breath  is  faith. 
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Ur  THB  RIVER. 


The  outward  form  of  a  western 
steamer,  even  though  graced  by  the 
name  Prairie  Flower,  is  not  attractive. 
Captain  Vincent,  accustomed  to  the 
handsome  craft  of  the  Hudson,  com- 
pared the  Prairie  Flower  to  a  land- 
cabin  in  a  huge  scow. 

The  engine  and  boiler  are  exposed  to 
view  on  the  main  deck.  Instead  of  the 
neat  engine-room  with  brightly  burnish- 
ed cylinders  and  rods,  and  varnished 
walls  adorned  with  appropriate  pic- 
tures, and  the  corpulent  oil-cans,  bright, 
and  neatly  disposed,  there  is  only  an 
ugly  maze  of  black  machinery  covered 
by  the  deck  above.  An  Atlantic  en- 
gineer, in  his  cosy  arm-chair,  watches 
the  smooth  play  of  the  engine,  as  a  fond 
mother  would  watch  her  child.  The 
Missouri  "stoker"  pulls  and  "jabs" 
his  plutonic  monster  as  an  irate  driver 
would  "  regulate  "  bis  mule. 

Leaving  the  "  boiler-deck,"  and  as- 
cending the  broad  stairway  to  the 
"  saloon," — a  terra  which,  in  the  Ameri- 
can tongue,  signifies  every  thing  from  a 
parlor  to  a  cook-shop,— the  unikvorable 
impression  is  agreeably  relieved.    This 


long  and   really  elegant  apartment  is 
well  furnished.   On  each  side  are  tolera- 
bly commodious  sleeping-rooma  dignifi- 
ed by  the  high-sounding  title  of  "  stal 
rooms."    The  table  is  spread  with  deli- 
cacies of  the  season,  and  the  epicu: 
tourist  will,  on  the  whole,  enjoy  a 
mer-trip  upon  a  Western  steamer.     Il 
fiat  bottom,  with  a  single  broad  paddle 
wheel  in  the  stem,  adapts  it  to  the  sbal 
low  Western  waters,  without  whi 
or  piers.     The  swift-running  current 
and  the  ever-shifting  bed  of  the  ri' 
forbid  the  insertion  of  piles  for  pien 
and  very  often,  in  landing,  the  shoi 
side  will  be  high  and  dry  on  the  bank 
but  as  the  engine  starts,  the  Steamer, 
like  a  turtle,  crawls  lazily  into  its  pro; 
element.  President  Lincoln,  whose  mixi( 
seems  to  have  been  specially  turned  t 
these  peculiarities  of  Western   navi^ 
tion  by  his  experience  as  a  fiat-boatman. 
made  a  singular  invention  for  passii 
steamers  over  shoals,  which  is  on  file 
the  Patent  Office.    He  was  only  sevt 
inches  fh)m  the  truth,  in  saying  that  ^^ 
gunboat  could  run  through  a  meador^" 
with  a  light  dew  on  the  grass. 

As  the  steamer  was  leaving  the  1eY6^ 
about  forty  black  deck-hands,  or  "  roust- 
abouts," gathered  at  the  bows,  and  the?/ 
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r  Bang  the  rude  Afric  Western  sail- 
ing, all    bands  joining   in   tbe 

is: 

We  gwine  up  dis  ribah— 
Oh,  ya  ha  Mollie ; 
Wo'm  TOxry  for  to  leab  you. 
Ho  ya  ha,  Mollio  Roc. 

• 
A  bully  boat— 
Oh,  ya  ha,  Mollio  ; 
An  a  bang-up  crow 
Ho  yaha,  Mollio  Boe. 

Wid  hansum  mate— 

Oh  ya,  ha  Mollie 

An  captin  true 

Dat's  BO,  ya  ho,  Mollie  Boe. 

Den,  Mollie,  don*  yah  cry— 
Oh,  no  -  o,  Mollie ; 
"We  cum  og*in  by-m-by, 
Ya  ha,  Mollie  Boe. 

is  weird  display  of  the  negro's  love 
elody,  and  of  his  slight  advance- 
in  the  art,  having  been  rewarded 
le  vignette  of  Mr.  Fesscndcn  from 
upper  deck,  the  black  minstrels 
inded  from  the  poetry,  and  resumed 
"ough  prose  of  a  "roustabout's'' 

e  traveller  on  a  Missouri  steamer 
IS  his  first  day  reading  As  this 
he  emerges  on  deck  and  watches, 
the  slow  passage  of  the  steamer, 
re's  grand  panorama,  now  a  field 
i  with  com,  then  a  dense  forest  for 
r  weary  miles,  anon  snowy  wheat- 
\  waving  and  rolling  in  the  wind 
%  billowy  foaming  sea ;  then  a  log 
i  in  the  clearing,  where  the  chil- 
are  at  play,  and  the  white  smoke 
from  the  chimney,  and  the  wife 
38  in  preparing  the  evening  meal, 
the  chopper  rests  his  swinging  axe 
be  edge  of  the  forest,  to  take  a 
ing  look  at  the  steamer  ploughing 
id  linking  their  remote  life  with 
a^reat  world  of  civilization.  Our 
oiger  mused  as  he  looked  out  upon 
ipening  of  the  harvest :  "  How  mys- 
QB  the  uniformity  and  the  sufS- 
J  of  the  supply  which  rewards  the 
s  of  the  great  family  of  the  one 
er.  Man  checkers  the  world  for  his 
h  games,  nations  war,  brother  per- 
i  at  the  hand  of  brother,  but  on- 
L  in  majesty  rolls  the  harmonious 
)    of  the   seasons,  unlocking   the 


stores  of  Nature,  and  dispensing  with 
even  hand  to  all  her  children." 

While  Captain  Vincent  was  indulging 
in  these  reflections,  a  young  stranger 
aroused  him  with  the  usual  mode  of 
self-introduction  in  vogue  among  trav- 
ellers, by  requesting  the  privilege  of 
lighting  his  cigar.  "Certainly,"  said 
Rollin,  extending  the  fragrant  luxury. 

"  Thank  you  I  "  then,  glancing  at  our 
hero's  Bemi-militaire  attire,  the  stranger 
added, 

"  In  the  service,  sir  ?  " 

"Not  at  present;  lately  mustered 
out." 

"Allow  me  to  introduce  myself.  I 
am  Charles  Dumfrees,  adjutant  of  the 
18th  Cavalry.  We've  a  long  trip  before 
us— river  low,  heavy  freight ;  so,  with 
your  leave,  if  we  want  a  good  time,  the 
sooner  we  know  every  body,  and  set 
them  about  it,  the  better." 

Vincent  extended  his  hand. 

"  I  am  happy  to  know  you,  sir,  and  I 
am  Rollin  Vincent,  late  Captain  of  the 
98th  New  York  Cavalry." 

"Ah — you— then  you  must  know — 
but  wait  a  second." 

After  a  moment's  absence,  Dumfrees 
returned  with  his  friend,  who  wore  also 
the  undress  uniform  of  the  regular 
army,  and  whose  regiment — the  0th 
Michigan  Cavalry — ^had  been  in  the 
same  brigade  with  that  of  Captain 
Vincent.  Their  meeting  was  the  revival 
of  an  old  and  cordial  acquaintance.  At 
the  close  of  the  rebellion  Lieutenant 
McCann  had  received  a  conmiission  in 
the  regular  service,  and  was  now  en 
route  to  Fort  Leavenworth  to  join  his 
command.  "Terry  McCann,"  as  the 
world  christened  him,  could  tdl  the 
most  incredible  story  and  sing  the  most 
uproarious  song  of  any  in  the  regiment. 
He  was  as  full  of  hurrah  and  Irish 
enthusiasm  as  Vincent  of  Saxon  cool- 
ness, caution,  and  intrepidity. 

The  daya  of  the  trip  were  passing 
pleasantly.  After  supper  there  was 
dancing  in  the  cabin;  and  this,  with 
the  promenade  on  dpck  by  the  silvery 
moonlight,  afforded  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  company  rapid  facilities  for 
becoming  not  only  acquainted,  but  in- 
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terestcd  in  each  other.  It  soon  trans- 
pired that  these  opportunities  wore 
freely  improved  b}-  Adjutant  Dunifree?, 
not  without  the  coy  but  pleased  consent 
of  the  object  of  his  Huddcn  int-erest.  Miss 
Isabel  Romilly,  familiarly  and  ai)pn>pri- 
ately  known  as  Belle  Romilly,  was  a 
dainty,  witching  brunette  rebrl  of  some 
fifteen  Hummers,  proud  of  her  ancient 
name  and  of  the  exploits  of  her  brother, 
Colonel  Romilly,  C.  S.  A.  This  officer 
had  spread  terror  into  the  hearts  and 
homes  of  the  detested  Yankees,  and  had 
driven  the  St.  Louis  Dutch,  as  Fre- 
mont's troops  were  styled,  hundreds  of 
miles,  ou  scores  of  occasions,  in  igno- 
minious defeat.  Such  exploits  wen^  no 
less  brilliant  in  her  esteem,  from  the  fact 
that  she  had  read  them,  or  heard  them 
recited  by  her  preceptress,  in-  the  se- 
cluded recesses  of  a  eonvi'nt  near  New 
Orleans,  whither  she  had  been  sent  as 
to  a  harbor  of  refuge  as  well  as  i>cnn- 
nary  of  feminine  learning  during  the 
rebellion.  The  tales  of  Colonel  Romil- 
ly's  exploits  had  grown  in  their  trans- 
mission thither  so  as  to  rival  those  of 
the  world's  greatest  captains,  and  far 
eclipse  tlie  humbler  achievements  of 
the  other  heroes,  whether  Federal  or 
Confederate,  of  the  recent  strugjjle. 
Belle  Romilly  hated  the  Yankees  in  the 
abstract,  but,  as  she  had  a  passion  for 
the  whirling  mazes  of  the  waltz  and 
polka,  she  excei)ted  from  the  antij)athy 
such  true  young  gentlemen  of  Ncirthern 
birth  as  could  with  faultless  grace 
acquit  themselves  aa  partners.  Adju- 
tant I)um frees  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
excel  in  the  saltatory  art.  Besides,  the 
seclusion  of  her  school,  and  the  absence 
of  the  young  braves  of*  Louisiana  at 
the  wars,  had  deprived  her  of  those 
opportunities  to  captivate  which  were 
due  to  her  natural  charms,  cultivation, 
and  intelligence.  Moreover,  remark 
Belle's  nmsing  on  the  subject :  "  These 
travelling  acquaintances  are  so  conve- 
nient. If  unexceptionable,  it  surely 
cannot  harm  one  to  make  them.  If 
they  should  prove  otherwise,  why,  of 
course,  one  cannot  be  expected  to  re- 
member them ;  since  really,  in  point  of 
fact,  one  never  knew  them."     So   the 


dainty,  petiU  Miss   Romilly,  with  her 
lovely,  large,  flashing   black  eyes,  her 
magnificent  wealth  of  raven  hair,  that 
needed  no  vile  chignon  or  cheap  trick- 
ery of  the  hairdresser,  but  burst  from 
its  partial  confinement  in  waging  tresses 
and  flowing  curls,  that  seemed  to  have 
no  particular  limits  to  their  audacious 
abundance,  was  condescending  to  amuse 
herself,  on  her  voyage  up  the  river,  by 
making  her  second  or  third  conquest. 
Indeed,  she  was  (piite  interested  in  her 
admirer.     His  form  was  handsome,  de- 
8])ite  the  unpleasant  associations  of  his 
Yankee  uniform.     He  ha<l  a  clear  com- 
plexion, teeth  of  pearl,  and  a  fine,  in- 
telligent face,  and  melodious  voice.   But 
what  Terry  ^IcCann  would  have  styled 
his  "  best  hold  "  was,  that  ho  was  nm- 
ning    over    with    leaniing.       He    had 
gathered  much  from  judicious  reading, 
and  could  recite  by  the  hour,  during 
their   late  moonlight  walks,  beamifhl 
thoughts,  cou])lets,  and  verses  from  the 
poets,  as  well  as  the  best  prose- writem 
llis  conversation  was  withal  respectfhl^ 
and  tender.     He  ingeniously  assumed  ^ 
that  3Ii.ss  Romilly  was  already  familiar"r 
with  all  the  strange  l)ooks  and  authorsiK 
with  which  his  fluent  memory  made  heira 
conversant.    In  short,  the  young  couple 
were  fast  acquiring  a  tender  regard  foi^ 
each  other. 

Miss   Romilly  was   escorted    by  her -a 
father,  a  tall,  lank,  taciturn,  and  graw- ' 
planter  of  western  Missouri,  who  lookec^ 
at  men  without  distinction  of  color  Oi^ 
condition    outside    the    range   of    bi^c 
circle  of  friends,  with   the   unaflfccte^  ■*! 
l)ride  and  blutf  contempt  of  one  who  ^ 
accustomed  to  own  and  rule  them.    Lil^Ra 
many  of  the  wealthy  Missouri  farmei    ^J 
his  dress,  even  when  abroad,  gave  r    * 
indication,    and   his  angular,    unshoi^ 
face  very  few,  that  he  might  not  ha*^  ■ 
l>een  an  eighty-acre  squatter,  instead  ^^ 
the    hereditary    proprietor    of   seve^^v 
mountain  mines  and   plantations,  ai^^ 
the  recipient  of  a  heavy  rental  fn 
investments  in    St.   Louis.      His  ve 
sleeves,  an<l  pantaloons,  were  all  sctcb 
inches  too  short,  making  his  longituc 
at  every  point  awkwardly  conspicno^* 
His  coat  was  of   the    antique,   sho-' 
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»w-tail  cut,  now  quite  out  of 
:,  and  of  tbat  homespun  dirt-color 
,  in  the  rebel  uniforms,  was  dig- 
by  the  epithet  "gray."  His 
army  slioes  had  doubtless  been 
red  from  the  supply-train  of  some 
"  Dutch  "  troopers  aforesaid,  and 
re  them  more  as  trophies  than  for 
their  economy  or  beauty.  But 
oken  about  his  person — a  costly 
chaum — indicateti  taste  or  refine- 
His  general  exterior,  though 
•fa  man  of  strong  personal  quali- 
would  have  been  marked  as 
1 "  in  any  of  the  border  States, 
atever  may  have  been  Mr.  Romil- 
ffcction  for  his  daughter,  he  was 
8  assiduous  in  his  attentions  than 
,  especially  of  the  younger  gentle- 
on  board,  who  could  claim  no 
mship  to  her.  Indeed,  they  were 
le  in  each  other's  company,  that, 
t,  many  of  the  passengers  were  not 
that  any  relationship  existed  be- 
them.  And  these  were  unfortunate 
for,  with  Terry  McCann,  the  war 
ot  yet  so  far  over  as  to  exempt  a 
,  elderly  Missouri  rebel  from  his 
r  liability  to  be  made  the  butt  of 
rtical  joke  whenever  an  opportu- 
•ccurred  to  pipe  all  hands  to  mis- 

^,  if  there  is  one  sacred  right  dear 
3ry  Missourian,  it  is  that  of  in- 
ng  in  a  quiet  smoke  and  an  un- 
upted  nap  after  dinner.  Mr.  Ro- 
had  preferred,  for  this  purpose,  a 
1  the  shade  on  the  promenade  deck, 
sing  back  in  his  chair  as  he  fell 
:he  invisible  arms  of  Morpheus,  it 
hysiological  fact  that  he  could  not 
hia  head  as  far  backward  as  was 
ial  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  his 
lers,  without  throwing  up  his  nos- 
opening  his  mouth,  and  issuing 
¥om  a  snore  which  was  very  like 
y.  But  this  was  no  reason  why 
acetious  Terry  McCann  shonld 
this  place  a  receptacle  for  stray 
>f  cake,  or  dead  flies.  Nor  was 
any  propriety  in  suspending  from 
lUTicane-dcck,  in  immediate  conti- 
to  the  sleeper^s  nose,  a  huge  Corko- 
ipider,  made  of  cork,  sealing-wax, 


and  horse-hair,  and  marked  "  General 
Price,"  or  "Colonel  Romilly."  Nor 
ought  this  young  man  to  have  attached 
to  Mr.  Romilly's  back  any  label  indicat- 
ing that  he  had  been  "  paroled  at  Ap- 
pomattox." AH  these,  and  many  similar 
tricks,  had  at  first  been  perpetrated  so 
coolly  by  McCann,  and  had  excited  so 
much  half-suppressed  mirth  in  Dum- 
frees,  that  the  elder  Romilly's  wrath 
had  fairly  fixed  upon  the  latter  as  the 
author  of  his  annoyances. 

"  Child,"  said  the  elder  Romilly,  as 
he  entered  the  ladies'  cabin  after  a 
furious  outburst  of  wrath  at  one  of 
these  peccadilloes,  "there  are  three 
Yankee  mercenaries  on  board — a  cap- 
tain, adjutant,  and  lieutenant." 

"Yes,  pa,"  replied  his  daughter, 
blushing. 

"If  you  have  ever  allowed  one  of 
them  to  speak  to  you,  don't  permit  it 
again." 

"  Certainly  not,  pa." 

That  evening  Dumfrecs  missed  his 
accustomed  partner  in  the  moonlight 
promenade.  Retiring  late,  he  was  soon 
wrapped  in  profound  slumber.  It  was 
in  such  silent  hours  as  these  that  the 
fertile  genius  of  Terence  McCann  wap 
most  suggestive  of  mischief.  Occupy, 
ing  the  same  state-room  with  Dum frees, 
and  knowing  that  within  a  few  yards 
of  them  were  the  adjoining  state-rooms 
of  the  rich  old  Missourian  and  the  love- 
ly rebel  Miss  Romilly,  McCann  silently 
donned  the  adjutant's  uniform,  emerged 
from  the  state-room,  and  was  soon  seat- 
ed as  near  as  he  could  get  to  the  win- 
dow of  Miss  Romilly's  state-room  with- 
out coming  within  reach  of  the  elder 
Romilly's  cane.  The  night  was  lovely ; 
many  of  the  passengers  found  the  calm 
beauty  of  the  moonlight  on  the  river 
more  attractive  than  slumber ;  and  the 
mischievous  McCann  no  sooner  began 
his  travesty  of  a  serenade,  than  he  was 
conscious  of  having  a  large  and  atten- 
tive auditory;  Miss  Romilly's  curtain 
withdrew  far  enough  to  reveal  to  her 
the  uniform  of  Adjutant  Dumfrees,  and 
soon  as  she  listened  to  the  remarkable 
strain,  she  concluded  that,  after  all,  the 
adjutant  had  some  weak  points  which 
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i  harl  not  previously  detected.  Mean- 
lile  Terry  sang : 

The  West !  the  rollin;,  billowy  West ! 
An  ocean  the  winds  cannot  stir  fh)m  Us  rest, 
Where  wild-flowen  purple  each  foaming  crest, 
And  beauty  is  waiting  to  be  possessed. 


II. 

On  ri(*ht,  on  left,  abore,  bc'ow, 

Bpran?  up  at  once  the  lurking  fiic.— Scott. 

The  smoke  of  battle  and  the  echoes 
of  its  recent  thunders  still  lingered 
among  Missouri's  beautiful  hills.  In 
this  State,  ns  in  others,  lawless  bands 
kept  up  their  work  of  terror,  and  often 
of  bloodshed.  Guerillas  prowled  along 
the  river,  awaiting  the  unwary  steamer. 
In  the  dense  forest,  or  near  the  lonely 
road,  the  bushwhacker,  half  concealed 
by  the  thick  underwood,  waited  to 
plunder  and  avenge. 

The  Prairie  Flower  carried  more  than 
the  usual  number  of  passengers.  Fami- 
lies who  had  found  refuge  in  St.  Louis 
during  the  war,  were  returning  to  their 
homes  in  the  interior  of  the  State. 
Some  of  the  late  "  Secesh,"  accepting 
the  situation,  were  seeking  again  their 
charred  and  blackened  homes,  sullenly 
submit  ting  to  begin  life  anew,  and  in 
utter  destitution,  at  a  period  when  tlicy 
had  hoped  to  be  independent  of  its 
burdens  and  prepared  for  its  pleasures. 
Three  fourths  of  the  passengers  thus 
returning  were  still  rebels  at  heart.  In 
a  secluded  niche  of  their  imagination's 
temple  they  worshipped  the  *'Lost 
Cause." 

"  I  dun  no'  what  we  una  is  gwine  ter 
du,"  whined  a  t;ill,  gaunt  female,  smok- 
ing a  very  musty  jupe,  and  with  the 
visible  memory  of  snuff  still  clinging 
around  her  shrivelled  lips.  "  Guv'ment 
tuk  away  all  eour  niggers.  My  chillen 
neber  dun  a  day's  work  in  deir  mortal 
lives;  an'  neow  we're  turned  out  ter 
root  or  die." 

An  opportunity  soon  occurred  for 
testing  the  loyalty  of  these  returning 
Missourians.  The  steamer,  running 
short  of  fuel,  neared  the  river-bank  at 
a  point  where  the  thick  black  forest 
came  down  to  the  very  water  and  the 


overhanging  limbs  or  fallen  trees  dip- 
ped in  the  rapid  and  suiting  current. 

Having  negotiated  with  the  owner 
the  purchase  of  a  woodpile,  which  the 
captain  had  spied  half  hidden  on  the 
bank,  with  the  usual  active  services  of 
the  "  roustabouts,"  it  was  put  "  on 
board,"  and  the  steamer  was  about  to 
resume  her  way. 

"  Cast  off  that  bow-line— lively ! " 
ordered  the  mate. 

A  negro  sprang  ashore,  and,  as  be 
was  loosing  the  rope,  the  aharjl  report 
of  a  rifle  from  the  near  wood  startled 
the  crew  aud  passengers  of  the  Prairie 
Flower.     A  wreath   of  smoke   shone 
white  in  the  gloom  of  the  wood ;  the 
roustabout  staggered  forward  with  his 
hand  upon  his  breast,  caught  convul- 
sively at  a  low  branch  of  the  tree 
which  the  bow-line  had  been  tied,  th( 
fell  backward  with  a  groan,  dead, 
the  passengers,  who  had  gathered  npoi 
the  upper  deck  to  witness  the  "  wood— 
ing-up,"  could  recover  from  their  sai^' 
prise,  out  from  behind  trees,  down  tro] 
the  spreading  branches,  and  up  fh)] 
the  tall  grass,  appeared  about  seventh- 
well-armed  men.     A  moment  ago, 
sound  came  from  the  densely  wooi 
shore,  save  the  chirp  of  the  birds  in  tl 
boughs.     Kow  it  is  thronged   by 
motley  a  crowd  of  riotous  rufiSans  *' 
ever  scuttled    ship  or  cut  a  thi 
Each  had  his  rifle  or  musket,  revol 
and  the  dreaded  bowie. 

Nearly  all  were  clothed  in  rags 
the    traditional    slouched  hat  of 
Confederacy.     Their  pantaloons  bel 
the  knee  hung  in  tatters,  torn  by 
brush  through  which  they  had  oC 
been  hunted.    Many  of  them,  shoel- 
wore  pieces  of  gimny-cloth  bound  aro^         -snd 
their   feet,  and    tied    with   strips  oi 

bark. 

"Whar's    the  capting    of  this 
craft  ? "  shouted  the  leader.    He  wi 
stout  guerilla,  in   the  prime  of 
hood,  strength,  and  ruffianly  fiercci 

attired  in  tattered  Confederate  gn^ * 

slouched  hat  with  drooping  brim ;     *^  '^ 
black,  unshorn  hair  fell  to  his  shoulr^^^''^ 
Striding  down  to  the  edge  of  the  bo*^"* 
he  again  demanded, 
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Whar's  the  Capting  ?  Howde,  Jake 
Ql— ole  boy  I " 

lie  last  recognitions  were  addressed 
(?o  young  men  on  board  the  steam- 
irlio  had  been  noticed  only  as  ad- 
sd  to  card-playing,  spotless  linen, 
ty  neck-ties,  very  long  hair  fiercely 
1,  slim  fingers,  and  a  loose,  disjoint- 
^alk. 

G^ood.  How  goes  it  with  you  uns  ? " 
ipt.  Powell,  of  the  Prairie  Flower, 
ped  out  from  the  cabin,  and  auswer- 
romptly,  but  anxiously : 
['m  the  captain.  What  do  you 
bf" 

le  Captain  was  near  threescore  and 
and  his  years,  dignity,  and  evident 
acter  awed  the  guerilla  for  a  mo- 
t.  He  softened  his  swaggering  air  to 
)re  persuasive  style. 
3ay,  neow,  look  yer  here,  Cap,  we 
done  want  ter  have  any  fuss  wid 
uns,  so  done  pervoke  it.  Jcs^  let 
oys  come  aboard,  an'  help  ourselves, 
urter  that  you  may  go  outer  yer  way 
i'icin.'  Ain't  that  so,  lads  ?  " 
Yes,  sartin — ^bully  I  "  shouted  the 
i. 

How,  in  case  I  refuse  ? "  asked  Cap- 
Powell. 

Then,"  replied  the  guerilla,  inter- 
ing  his  reply  with  profuse  oaths, 
J  uns  '11  come  aboard,  w'ethcr  or  no ; 
if  there  is  one  shot  fired— jes'  one — 
r  gittin'  what  we  uns  want,  we'll 
yer  loose,  set  yer  on  fire,  an'  let  yer 
lown  the  river  a-blazin'." 
he  last  words  were  uttered  staccato 
crescendo. 

That's  so  I  "  shouted  another  of  the 
d,  looking  about  him  for  approval, 
he  Captain  of  the  steamer  paused, 
passed  his  hand  across  his  brow. 
Captain,"  whispered  the  pilot,  lean- 
out  of  the  pilot-house  window,  "  a 
d," 

s  the  whispered  words  from  the 
t  fell  upon  his  ear,  a  flush  of  hope 
;  across  the  Captain's  brow  like  a 
)eam. 

Well,  it  looks  as  though  you  had 
best  of  me,"  he  replied  to  the  gue- 

Yes,  Cap,  that's  the  sarting  huckle- 


berry of  it,"  answered  the  other,  chuck- 
ling. 

"But,"  continued  the  Captain,  "I 
have  two  owners  of  the  steamer  on  board ; 
and  if  I  ever  expect  to  command  anoth- 
er craft,  I  must  consult  them  before 
giving  up  this.  A  moment  wDl  do,  you 
know.  They  won't  be  long  counting 
noses  against  your  force." 

"  Sartingly— sartingly  1  only  be  alive 
about  it;  and— mind-^no  skull-dug- 
gery,  or  we  uns  will  hang  yer  to  one  of 
yer  own  smoke-stacks." 

The  leader  returned  to  his  band,  and 
the  Captain  to  the  saloon. 

The  guerillas  without  were  awaiting 
their  anticipated  prize. 

The  Captain's  face  still  expressed 
anxiety,  notwithstanding  the  whispered 
words  of  the  mate,  which  were  these : 

"  The  smoke  of  the  Emerald  is  two 
miles  below  us  in  the  bend.  The  rebs 
can't  see  her  from  shore.  She  is  loaded 
with  troops  for  Fort  Leavenworth. 
Check  these  hounds  twonty  minutes, 
and  we're  all  right." 

Vincent,  McCann,  and  Bumfrees  had 
armed,  and  stood  at  the  door  as  the 
Captain  entered  the  saloon. 

"Just  the  men  I  want,"  said  he, 
repeating  to  them  the  pilot's  communi- 
cation. "Here,  mate;  arm  the  roust- 
abouts, and  keep  the  'secesh'  passen- 
gers from  helping  these  devils  on 
shore." 

The  mate  was  descending  the  stair- 
case. "  Send  up  six  deck-hands  armed," 
said  Vincent.  "I'll  look  out  for  the 
rebs  on  board." 

HcCann  and  Dumfrees  hurried  down 
with  the  mate. 

In  the  saloon  and  state-rooms  singu- 
lar scenes  were  enacting.  Some  passen- 
gers were  concealing  money,  watches, 
and  other  valuables.  Others  were  de- 
veloping their  sympathies,  by  produc- 
ing secession  flags  that  had  been  laid 
away  in  lavender.  From  the  state-room 
windows  some  hands,  smooth  and  lily- 
white  like  those  of  Belle  Romilly,  and 
others  coffee-colored  and  rough  with 
much  chewing  of  clay,  and  taking  of 
snuff,  and  smoking,  were  waving  the 
significant  emblem,  to  the  infinite  de- 
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light  of  the  ruflSans  on  ehorc,  who 
cheered  their  fair  reinforcements. 

Ladies  were  pale  and  trembling,  and 
some  of  the  stumer  sex  were  irresolute, 
while  the  danger  was  impending; 
though,  when  the  fight  had  set  in,  near- 
ly all  bore  themselves  coolly.  Others 
were  praying,  or  cursing  the  "Gnv'- 
ment "  for  the  war.  Disorder  and  con- 
fusion were  beginning  to  prevail. 

The  half-dozen  blacks,  armed  with 
revolvers,  reported  to  Captain  Vincent 
at  the  head  of  the  stairway. 

"  Clear  every  state-room  of  its  occu- 
pant," shouted  the  Captain  with  elec- 
tric ardor. 

Tlie  roustabouts  quickly  performed  the 
task.  Flags  and  badges  of  "  Secessia  " 
were  thrust  into  pockets.  With  many 
a  flirt  and  flutter,  the  ladies  of  Confede- 
rate sympathies  bounced  into  the  saloon. 

"Let  all  be  quiet  here,  now,"  con- 
tinuerl  Vincent,  peremptorily. 

Tliis  order  was  so  fully  obeyed,  more 
from  surprise  and  curiosity  than  from 
intent,  that  the  fall  of  a  pin  might 
liave  l>een  heard. 

**  All  who  will  help  defend  the  steam- 
er, step  forward  I " 

"  Twenty-two  men,  a  dozen  of  whom 
were  armed,  hurried  around  the  speaker. 
Upwards  of  forty  male  passengers, 
secessionists,  or  indiflerent,  remained 
with  the  ladies  and  children  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  saloon. 

On  the  main  deck,  McCann,  Dum- 
frecs,  and  the  mate  were  anning  the 
crew.  Every  roustabout  had  a  weapon 
of  some  kind — a  musket,  an  axe,  or  a 
hay-fork.  It  was  kno^vn  they  would 
get  no  quarter  if  taken,  and  the  dead 
old  man  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  whoso 
son  was  among  them  on  the  steamer, 
imparted  the  silent  bitterness  of  revenge 
to  their  determination. 

"  Lieutenant  McCann,"  said  Vincent, 
as  that  oflicer  leaped  up  the  staircase, 
"  here  are  volunteers  for  you.  I  have 
no  use  for  them.  I  and  these  deck- 
hands will  keep  order  here." 

"  All  that  are  armed  will  follow  me," 
said  McCann,  opening  a  door  upon  the 
river-side  of  the  steamer;  they  crept 
cautiously  up  the  staircase  to  the  upper 


deck,  and  secreted  themselves  behind 
the  smoke-stack  and  some  outlying 
freight. 

Vincent  posted  the  six  roustabouts 
along  the  saloon,  with  orders  to  shoot 
the  first  person  who  entered  a  state- 
room or  created  any  disturbance.  The 
ladies  bridled,  but  all  was  very  quiet 

*'  Come,  Cap,  hooray — ^time's  up  I " 
was  heard  from  the  bank. 

Captain  Powell  opened  the  office- 
door,  stepped  out  upon  the  deck,  and 
walked  to  the  rail  near  the  paddle-box. 

"  Well,  how  is  it.  Cap  ?  du  they 
heartily  welcum  ? "  chuckled  the  leader^ 

Tlie  Captain  of  the  Prairie  Flow< 
saw  that  he  could  make  but  little  moi 
time,  as  the  ruflSans  would  be  no  longocrs 
restrained. 

*'  Of  course,  there's  only  one  answer,^" ^ 
said  the  leader,  nearing  the  gang-plauki^^ 
the  remainder  of  the  band   foUowin. 
him.      "Haul    down    the  rag,  boys^^^ 
|)ointing,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  sUc 
and  stripes  floating  over  the  pilot-hoi 

"  Hold ! "  shouted  the  Captain.   "  U 
der  that  flag  I  have  sailed  this  river 
thirty  years.     The  man   that  hauls 
down  in  defeat,  travels  over  the  de  - 
body  of  John  Powell." 

This  reverse  astonished  the  nil 
who  for  a  moment  admired  the  di] 
of  the  old  man.    It  was  but  for  a 
ment. 

"  So   the  white-headed  ole  fox 
cum  possum  on   us,  eh?"  yelled 
owner  of   the  tattered  gray,  ini 
raising  his  rifle  and  firing.   But  Cap 
Powell  had  darted  into  the  cabin, 
the  ball  shattered  only  the  panel  behr^  -^^ 
him. 

"Well,  now,  lads,"  said  the  lci^-^=^^» 
fairly  foaming  with  rage,  "since  -^c^*^ 
want  fight,  give  'em  their  fill." 

The  leader  dashed  down  the  g^^**^ 
planks,  followed  by  his  band.   "  Pi*"^^^  ' 
shouted  the  ringing  voice  of  McC^^*^ 
from  the  pilot-house.     A  loud  re'f^ 
from    the  deck,  a  dozen    shots  ^^*'^^*J? 
above,  and  at  least  fifteen  guerillas    ^* 
from  the  planks  into  the  muddy  stre*  ^ 
The  dead  sank  in  the  swift  currC^   ' 
some  of  the  wounded  crawled  up  t-^^ 
bank.     The  guerillas,  surprised,  hroM^^ 
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ind  sprang  back  behind  the  trees 
t  hand,  bearing  a  few  of  their 
ed  "with  them.  Others  lay  ex- 
on  the  bank,  yelling  and  moan- 

his  opportune  moment  Captain 
t,  exposing  himself  to  a  shower 
ets,  severed  the  bow-line  with  a 
jlow  of  an  axe,  and  the  straining 

apprised  the  rebels  that  their 
'as  escaping.  With  a  yell  of 
nee,  they  dashed  out  again  on 
ik,  down  the  gang-planks,  most 
r  number  gaining  the  steamer's 
ust  as  she  got  under  way.  They 
sailed  the  doors  with  the  butts 
•  muskets.  A  fierce  hand-to-hand 
pon  the  main  deck— a  dozen  of 
w  fell — another  bloody  struggle 
foot  of  the  staircase.  The  forces 
jteamer  at  last  gave  way,  retreat- 
the  stairway,  bearing  with  them 
eeding  form  of  Dumfrees.  A 
rere  battering  the  saloon  doors, 
a  crash  through  the  skylight 
came  the  tall  form  of  McCann 
he  upper  deck.  His  command, 
they  were  needed  below,  followed 

the  same  **  short-cut." 
steamer's  whole  force  were  now 
^loon.  At  every  triumph  of  the 
IS,  the  cheers  of  the  secesh  pas- 
i  in  the  cabin  reached  the  ears  of 
erillas,  inspiring  them  with  re- 
courage. 

Id  that  steamer  never  come  ? 
ng  up  that  spar  from  the  deck  I " 
i   the  leader.      The  order  was 
.    The  immense  spar,  carried  by 
men,  was  placed  upon  the  saloon 

w,   boys,  batter    away — all    to- 

I" 

h  I    The  main  door  of  the  saloon 

d  the  guerillas  poured  in. 

ck  t "    cried    McCann,     dealing 

with  bis  sabre  right  and  left. 

wn  with  him  I "  yelled  the  gaeril- 


la-chief,  following  after  in  the  "  swath  " 
cut  by  the  trooper,  and  aiming  a  blow 
with  the  butt-end  of  his  rifle.  Vincent 
parried  the  stroke  skilfully  with  his 
sword,  and  returned  it  ^-ith  a  lunge  at 
the  guerilla's  heart.  The  blade,  in  turn, 
was  parried  by  a  musket,  and  grazed 
the  cheek  of  the  leader,  inflicting  only 
an  ugly  gash. 

The  roustabouts,  with  cocked  rcvolr- 
ers,  now  reinforced  the  crew,  and  fired 
to  good  purpose.  At  last  the  shrill 
whistle  of  the  Emerald,  near  by,  was 
heard  by  the  paralyzed  guerillas ;  and, 
turning,  they  saw  within  a  cable's 
length  the  loaded  transport  bristling 
with  bayonets.  These  were  not  times 
when  prisoners  captured  in  such  enter- 
prises would  have  been  treated  with  the 
honors  of  war ;  and  the  guerillas  saw 
that  the  game  was  up,  except  for  those 
who  could  swim. 

"  Overboard  I "  shouted  the  guerilla- 
chief,  as  they  slid  like  turtles  into  the 
water  and  struck  out  for  shore ;  which, 
being  but  a  few  yards  off,  many  of  them 
reached  in  safety,  while  a  few  were  still 
further  "  punished  "  by  shots  from  the 
roustabouts. 

The  guerilla-chief  sullenly  lingered  a 
moment  behind  his  men. 

"Had  we  not  lost,  I'd  like  to  have 
roasted  yer  for  this  cut  on  my  cheek. 
As  it  is,  take  my  card." 

He  lunged  desperately  at  Vincent,  who 
stood  leaning  against  a  state-room  door, 
supposing  the  contest  ended,  and  not 
over-anxious  to  murder  enemies  who 
were  already  defeated.  Ere  be  could 
parry,  the  ruflian  had  caught  him  by 
the  throat,  ripped  out  a  bowie-knife, 
and — 

"Oh  I  say  *By  your  Pave,'  man, 
when  you  hand  vour  card  to  a  gentle- 
man— " 

Vincent  opened  his  eyes.  The  gue- 
rillarchief  lay  a  corpse  at  the  feet  of 
Lieutenant  McCann. 
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ON   A    VERY    S3IALL    SUBJECT. 


Mt  friend  is  very  small,  but  I  hope 
no  one  will  take  offence  at  that,  for  we 
are  surely  too  enlightened  in  our  day  to 
judge  persons,  who  are  thus  introduced 
to  us,  by  their  size,  and  to  fancy  that 
stature  has  any  thing  to  do  with  right 
or  wrong.  We  would  at  once  revert  to 
the  modest  height  of  a  Caesar,  a  Fred- 
erick, and  a  Napoleon,  and  remember 
that  if  Justice  can  incline  her  scales  on 
cither  side,  to  gratify  universal  love,  she 
would  do  it  in  favor  of  the  small  and 
the  weak.  That  my  friend  wears  noth- 
ing but  deep  mourning,  ought  to  fill  us 
with  tender  sympathy,  us  soon,  at  least, 
as  we  leam  his  cause  for  the  apparent 
eccentricity :  day  by  day  some  one  of 
his  nearest  kin  falls  into  murderous 
hands,  and  loses  his  life  by  violence. 
It  is  for  these  unfortunate  brethren  that 
he  wears  mourning,  as  the  Black  Friars 
of  old  were  slirouded  in  their  sombre 
garbs  in  memory  of  daily-dying  man- 
kind. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  add  that  the 
sorrowful  creature  is  man^s  bitterest  and 
most  relentless  enemy,  and  that  man 
returns  the  feeluig  with  an  intensity 
and  a  passionate  energy  which  has  its 
irresistibly  ludicrous  side,  when  we 
think  of  the  ill-matched  antagonists  in 
this  life-long  battle.  On  one  side  man, 
with  his  body  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully made,  and  his  mind  that  grasps 
the  universe  in  its  boundless  power ;  on 
the  other  side,  a  being  so  small,  that, 
without  great  effort,  it  can  hardly  be 
seen ;  which  has  no  weapons  but  those 
that  are  Nature's  ow^-gifl,  and — let  us 
confess  it  at  once— a  pair  of  legs  of 
wonderful  capacity  to  verify  the  truth 
of  the  lines,  tbat 

**  IIo  who  fights  and  runs  away, 
May  live  to  fight  another  day." 

The  battle  is  daily  renewed :  its  guer- 
don is  nothing  less  than  life  or  death. 
The  diminutive  champion  of  his  race 
will  not  be  satisfied  till  he  has  tasted 


blood,  and  man  does  not  rest  till  he  has 
slain  his  adversary. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  him  was 
made  in  Italy.    I  had  just  crossed  the 
Alps  and  come  from  the  Spltigen  down 
to  the  charming  little  town  of  Chia- 
venna.    The  huge,  lumbering  stage  had 
rolled  into  the   deserted   square;    the 
inside  passengers  had  come  out  from 
their  prison-like  hold,  the  horses  had 
been  taken  away,  and  I  was  still  fast 
asleep;    at   last   the  c<mductcur  came 
with  his  lantern,  and  waked  me  up.    I 
made  haste  to  get  down  from  the  coupe^ 
which  I  had  had  all  to  myself,  and  to 
hiury  into  the  hotel — an  ancient  palace. 
After  long  searching,  I  roused  a  vene- 
rable dame,  in  gorgeous  night-appard, 
who  showed  me,  through  dark  corridoxv 
and  empty  halls,  into  a  vast  room,  where 
I  was  to  sleep.    I  was  young  and  inex- 
perienced then,  and  fancied  that   the 
door  without  locks,  and  windows  with- 
out bolts,  might  admit  lurking  dangen, 
without  thinking  of  the  blood- thirsty—^ 
enemy  that  was  lying  in  wait  form^^ 
elsewhere.    The  old  lady  reassured  m^^ 
by  calling  upon  the  Madonna  lit  tb^ 
head  of  the  bed,  that  such  a  thing  as 
robbery  had  never  been  known  at  t^fca 
Chiave  d^Oro ;    and  in  a  wonderfia.'^^ 
short  time  after  her  disappearance  I  "^v  « 
calling  upon  Morpheus.    But,  alaa   1 
was  calling  in  vain.    My  wearied  lii:*^^ 
ached  and  longed  for  repose ;  my  ^^^ 
would  not  and  could  not  keep  o^>^5^ 
and  I  yearned  for  the  sleep  which    'fc''^< 
days'  and  two  nights'  incessant  tr*"^"^ 
ling  had  made  impossible  for  so  loo^  * 
time.    But  all  in  vain.    No  sooner  ^^^ 
I  turn  over  and  compose  myself,  thiH*  ■ 
slight,  gentle  touch  would    make    ^^^ 
aware  of  the  presence  of  another  hei^fS 
in  my  bed  ;   my  enemy  would  try  bC^ 
and  try  there,  as  if  to  see  how  far  J»* 
might  count  upon  my  forbearance,  ^^ 
where  I  might  be  moat  vulnerable.    ^^ 
was  rascally  to  treat  me  so,  and  hiUC^ 
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me  in  tbe  dark,  where  he  knew  I  was 
helpless.    It  was  so  contemptible,  I  de- 
termined not  to  mind  it ;  but  there  was 
no  magnanimity  in  my  adversary,  and 
silent  contempt  had  no  effect  upon  his 
bitter  hatred.    All  of  a  sudden,  a  sharp, 
hot  pain,  like  a  bolt  from  an  clfs  dimin- 
utive bow,  pierced  me  to  the  quick. 
I  jumped  up,  I  struck  out,  I  fought 
with   desperation.      Woe's   mo  I     Who 
can    contend  with    an   invisible  foe  ? 
Besides,  he  found  allies ;  like  a  pack  of 
fierce   dogs   they  fell  upon  me,  here, 
there,  everywhere;   the   little  guerillas 
laughed  at  my  efforts,  they  despised  my 
awkwanl  blows,  escaping  with  marvel- 
lous agility  ;  and  when  mominp:  broke, 
my   only  trophy   from  the    disastrous 
battle,  in  which  I  h:id  been  ingloriously 
"beaten,  was  the  lifeless  body  of  one  of 
my  adversaries.    When  the  housekeeper 
came  in  with  her   cup  of  chocolate, 
caressed  in  more  brilliant  colors  than  the 
aight  before,  I  pointed  at  it  with  silent 
"eproach.  The  heartless  woman  laughed, 
.ncl  cried  out :  "  Che  tdlfte^  Bvjnore^  a 
ittle  gentleman  in  black  !  " 
It  was  then  I  began  to  ask  myself, 
bo  in  the  world  this  tiny  being  was 
at  thus  fearlessly  declared  war  against 
in,  the  i)igniy  against  the  giant — this 
ssistiblc  enemy,  against  whom  no  con- 
-.ation  is  safe,  no  stoicism  a  sufficient 
tcction,  who  defies  the  most  power- 
perfumes  and  laughs  at  all  defensive 
or,  which  leaves  but  the  smallest 
ice  by  which  he  may  enter.    I  found 
his  diminutive  size,  his  dark  color, 
his  extreme  skill  in  withdrawing 
the  sight  of  man,  had  led  to  his 
looked  upon  with  grave  distrust. 
•9  imperfectly  beheld  always  cause 
ness,  like  olyects  seen  in  the  dark, 
so  very  small,  moreover,  that  we 
ve  are  hardly  bound  to  treat  him 
stice.    So  a  German  poet  thought 
d  the  ])oor  little  gentleman's  fate 
ly  saying, "  God  made  the  world, 
'ilevil  made  the  flea."    Another 
\ore  generous  in  his  admiration 
arvellous  manner  in  which  he 
',  declared  that  he  was  a  mira- 
by  his  make  and  the  mystery 
Toses  on  earth,  and  a  being 


"  That  in  his  woiidrons  power  noror  can 
Be  made  by  angcl,  dorU,  or  earthly  man.*' 

Did  not  even  the  son  of  Sophroniscu 
consider  it  a  task,  worthy  of  the  nobles; 
among  us,  to  reflect  on  the  wajs  of  the 
mysterious  cn»ature,  and  to  measure  the 
length  of  his  footsteps  ? 

The  fact  is,  that  the  poor  little  ani- 
mal, called  upon  by  his  Maker  to  secure 
man  against  suffering  from  a  plethora 
of  l)lood,  has  to  do  his  duty  upon  earth 
under  the  weight  of  fearful  reproaches 
and  constant  danger  of  life.  Br.  San* 
grado,  who  opens  our  veins  and  reduces 
our  strength,  so  that  months  do  not 
suffice  to  restore  us  to  our  former  condi-» 
tion,  receives  large  fees  and  earns  a  high 
reputation  ;  but  Nature's  tiny  physician, 
who  goes  to  work  tenderly  and  scarcely 
punctures  our  skin,  is  persecuted  with 
implacable  hatred.  He  shares  this  feel- 
ing with  the  whole  world  of  insects- 
one  of  those  pariah-classes  in  the  ani- 
mated kingdom  which  have  to  wait  for 
a  Republican  party  and  on  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  be  rescued  from  ignominy 
and  to  be  intrusted  with  equality  of 
rights.  In  the  meantime  they  are 
looked  upon  with  terror  and  an  uncon- 
cealed repugnance.  In  this  we  are  all 
like  children,  who  recoil  with  ])erhap3 
instinctive  apprehension  from  the  most 
beautiful  of  insects ;  and  even  the  phi- 
losopher, notwithstanding  his  attempts 
at  universal  sympathy,  is  subject  to  the 
same  impR*ssions.  .Tlie  feeling  is  in- 
creased, when  the  tiny  unknown  being 
is  found  to  be  furnished  with  an  arsenal 
of  extraordinary  weapons,  which  are 
quickly  inteTprete<l  into  a  standing 
menace  to  man.  At  first  blush  we  may 
confess  to  a  little  tremor,  as  we  look 
upon  the  formidable,  ever-handy  ar- 
mory, which  some  of  them — and  the 
little  gentleman  in  black  among  them — 
carry  with  them,  like  champions  of  old 
going  forth  to  tournament  and  war. 
There  are  pincers  and  nippers,  saws, 
spits  and  hooks,  augers,  and  notched 
teeth,  daggers  and  long  knives;  but, 
after  all,  they  are  nothing  more  than 
the  tools  with  which  they  perform  their 
daily  labors;  and  we  owe  them  some 
sympathy,  even,  for  having  to   cany 
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1  all,  and  always  with  them,  just  as 

ic  mechanic  next  door  to  us  should 

er  go  out  without  bristling  with  all 

;  steel  and  brass  and  wood  which  ho 

3S  in  his  craft.    A  monstrously  strange 

^ht  he  would  be  to  us,  and  very  apt  to 

ighten  children  and  philosophers ;  and 

et,  this  is  all  that  looks  so  very  terrible 

n  the  poor  insect. 

The  prejudice,  however,  is  almost 
universal.  Insects  are  repugnant  to  us ; 
they  annoy  us,  and  sometimes — let  us 
confess  it — ^they  frighten  us ;  but  they 
invariably  do  so  in  proportion  to  our 
ignorance.  Wc  always  regard  the  un- 
known with  a  suspicious  eye.  The  only 
question  asked  is,  almost  invariably, 
"How  can  wc  kill  them?"  We  are 
glad,  therefore,  when  we  meet  with  that 
enliglitened  justice  which  teaches  pity 
for  the  insect.  The  French  painter, 
Gros,  saw  one  of  his  pupils,  a  handsome, 
thoughtless  young  fellow,  enter  his  stu- 
dio with  a  superb  butterfly,  just  caught, 
and  still  spasmodically  flapping  its 
wings,  pinned  to  his  hat.  The  artist 
was  indignant,  and  angrily  exclaimed : 
"Is  that  the  feeling  with  which  you 
regard  bcautifUl  things?  You  find  a 
charndng  creature  enjoying  itself  in  the 
sunshine,  and  you  can  think  of  no  other 
use  for  it  than  to  crucify  it  and  to  kill 
it  barbarously  I  Leave  the  house,  and 
never  return;  never  show  yoiursclf  in 
my  presence  again  1 " 

In  the  case  of  pur  little  friend,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  has  no  beauty 
to  claim  as  an  offset  for  his  fierce  en- 
mity to  man,  and  that  his  sharp-pointed 
dagger  is  not  a  peaceful  tool  by  which 
he  earns  his  livelihood,  but  a  surgical 
instrument  with  which  ho  draws  our 
blood.  Hence  the  hostility  is  mutual, 
and  Nature  has  been  compelled  to  en- 
dow him  with  a  strength  and  an  agility 
little  less  than  miraculous,  in  order  to 
protect  lum  against  the  overwhelming 
odds  with  which  man  meets  him  in 
daily  battle.  For  that  wise  l)eing,  so 
high  above  all  creation,  cannot  remem- 
ber that,  though  the  bite  of  bloodsuckers 
is  at  certain  seasons  and  in  certain  cli- 
mates an  almost  intolerable  annoyance, 
yet  some  good  end  is  answered  by  it, 


and  the  torment  he  experiences  ia  ( 
pensated  in  a  way  that  he  is  not  aware 
of,  or  Providence  would  not,  like  a  wise 
physician,  have  prescribed  the  operation 
and  Aimished  the  chirurgical  operators 
with  the  necessary  and  most  curious 
knives    and   lancets.    The  same  igno- 
rance looked  for  ages  with  horror  upon 
certain  flies,  which  laid  their  eggs  in 
some  plants,  and  caused  them  to  form 
comfortable  homes  for  their  oflkpring. 
Like  a  magician's  wand,  their  egg-placer 
would  call  forth,  by  a  slight  puncture, 
a  wonderful  and  monstrous  excrescence, 
sometimes  a  mossy  bed,  as  in  roses,  at 
other  times  a  kind  of  l>eautiful  apple  or 
a  transparent  berr}%  as  in  the  oak-tree. 
We  have  learned  since  to  admire  th^ 
apparent  deformity  as  a  marvellous  pro^ 
vision  of  Nature  for  their  tiny  eggs,  anc^  ,^ 
more  recently  still,  as  of  the  highe 
utility  for  men,  since  to  some  of  the 
like  the  Aleppo  oak-gall,  learning,  con 
merce,  the  arts,  and  every  one  of 
who  has  a  friend  at  a  distance,  are  ] 
deeply    indebted.      There    can    be  -x:^^^^ 
doubt,  that    creatures  thus  privilej^^^^ 

have  their  work  laid  out   for  then^^ 

an  important  mission,  which   rendl^^i 
them  iudis|>ensable,  and  which  ma.lcd 
them  an  essential  element  in  the  ham.?. 
mony  of  the  world.    Michelet  says  ^-^xy 
truly :  "  Suns  are  necessary,  and  so  wltb 
gnats.     Order  is  great  in   ihe    Srillc/ 
Way,  but  not  less  so  in  the  hive."       So 
it  is  here  :    huge  lions,  man-eaters,    aie 
necessary  in  African  deserts ;  little  p^n- 
tlenien  in  black  sufiice  for  their  work  in 
civilized  countries. 

Well  might  wc,  moreover,  pardon  the 
little  gentleman  in  black  for  some  of 
the  troubles  he  causes  us,  on  account  of 
the  ingenuous  trustfulness  with  which 
he  comes  to  us,  driven  by  a  natural  in- 
stinct. 

He  knows  full  well  whom  hclovcs; 
for  he  has  cousins  of  lower  taste,  who 
go  to  the  dog,  the  cat,  or  the  bird ;  bot 
they  never  stay  with  man,  if  by  chsn^e 
too  bold  a  lea])  has  carried  them  to  f<^ 
bidden  regions :  he  alone  is  entitled  to 
associate  with  the  highest  on  earth 
We  praise  onr  dogs  and  pet  our  cats 
but  what  is  their  intimacy  with  us  wb^ 
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with  that  of  our  nearest 
lives  not  only  with  us,  but 

every  sense  of  the  word  ? 
touching  story  told  of  the 
I  he  sometimes,  though  but 
leets  witli,  in  the  interesting 
^ohl.  lie  Clinic  to  a  modest 
wayside,  in  Bulgaria,  and, 
ing,  ventured  to  intjuirc  of 

if  there  were  any  fleas  in- 
eas  ? "  she  replied,  with 
and  a  happy  consciousness 
ell  provided  with  that  ar- 
t ;  **  who  coidd  live  without 
c  was  right,  and  uttered  a 
The  flea  is  a  supplement 
s  next  friend,"  in  the  legal 
lc   word,  and    his  familiar 

his  was  the  reason  why  ho 
)  small,  that  his  diminutive 
autly  used  as  an  illustration, 
osts  of  Xerxes  came  across 
to  crush  little  Greece,  the 
endeavored  to  cheer  up  his 

countrymen  by  comparing 
ds  of  strange  men  to  con- 
L'louds  of  fleas  ;  "  anil  when 
e'=^e  stood  on  the  high  rock 
s  mighty  adversary,  who, 
houlder  and  upwanl,  was 
any  of  the  jHJople,  he  called 
it  self-humiliati(Ui :  '*  After 
e  king  of  I.-^rael  come  out  ? 
d  dog,  after  a  flea  ?  "  I  lis 
>ber  and  even  sombre  garb 
1  of  all  power  of  charming, 
h  most  of  us  remember  the 
*  puce  "-colored  silks  were 
on,  French  was  hardly  fa- 
fh  to  our  mothers  to  reveal 

true  meaning  of  the  inno- 
'  word.  The  poor  little 
as  no  splendor  of  colors  to 
re  our  eyes,  like  the  glisten- 
radiant  in  the  rays  of  the 
'shipped  by  the  Egyptians, 
:ing  moths,  of  whose  count- 
i  Hood  pretended  to  know 
lore  intimately,  the  Mam- 
he  Behemoth.  No  ancient 
:d  liim  with  the  soil  notes 
Ida,  Txhlcii  the  Athenian 
3  in  their  hair  as  the  em- 
.—23 


blem  of  their  native  land,  nor  even  with 
the  home-like  chirping  of  the  cricket  on 
our  hearth.  The  Italian  proverb,  it  is 
true,  speaks  of  men  of  such  exquisite 
astuteness,  that  they  hear  the  flea's 
cough ;  but  it  requires,  in  all  probabili- 
ty, a  Machiavellian  training  to  acquire 
such  cunning.  He  has  no  wings,  shin- 
ing in  all  the  bright  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow, to  attract  our  eye,  like  the  beau- 
tiful dragon-fly,  with  its  heart  full  of 
cruelty  and  bloody  murder.  A  perfect 
vagabond,  wandering,  like  the  Arab,* 
from  oasis  to  oasis,  he  has  never  learned 
any  of  those  marvellous  trades  by  which 
other  relations  of  his  charm  our  minds 
and  excite  our  admiration.  He  spins 
no  gossamer  texture,  like  his  spinster- 
cousin,  the  spider ;  he  builds  no  richly- 
filled  gamers,  like  the  biusy  bee,  and  has 
no  well-ordered  household,  like  the  ant ; 
but  a  ronng  Ishmael,  he  is  a  wild  man, 
his  hand  against  every  man  and  every 
man's  hand  against  him. 

Nevertheless,  he  is  a  poetical  character 
— perhaps,  because  he  is  such  a  wan- 
derer upon  the  earth,  and  not  bound 
by  the  laws  of  domestic  lif(^  He  is  full 
of  character,  and  the  very  opposite  of 
that  idle,  voracious  cousin  of  his,  whom 
the  ancients  punned  about  when  they 
spoke  of  culex  and  piilex,  whom  the 
giants  of  the  oceans,  the  whales,  even 
tolerate,  and  of  whose  repulsive  physi- 
ognomy Lavater  said,  with  a  depth  of 
conviction  and  an  emphasis  of  expres- 
sion worthy  of  a  better  face :  "  The 
creature  has  a  corrupt  soul ;  it  is  unfit 
to  love  or  to  be  loved."  And  yet  even 
that  creature  has  found  immortality  at 
the  hands  of  the  great  master,  whose 
bnish  painted  the  goddess  of  beauty  in^ 
the  Uffizi  at  Florence,  as  she  busies  her 
rosy  hands  in  the  ambrosial  locks  of 
Eros.  Fortunately,  our  hero  has  not 
escaped  the  attentibn  of  poets  of  every 
age  and  every  nation,  from  the  great 
8ing(.T  of  the  Greeks  to  the  last  humor- 
ist among  the  French.  In  thcjffiddlc 
Ages,  especially,  he  furnished  the  sub- 
ject for  a  whole  series  of  grave  writings, 
from  the  epic  pcjcm,  in  which  the  perse- 
verance of  Avoman  in  chasing  him  to  the 
bitter  end  is  praised  with  eloqueoce,  to 
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the  grave  juridical  dissertation  in  La- 
tin on  "What  is  Justice  to  Fleas?" 
and  solemnly  dedicated  to  a  certain 
Priscilla,  tirgini  cfirminuB.  Nor  did 
the  Scribes  and  Pliariaees  neglect  the 
tempting  occasion  to  practise  their  sub- 
tlety and  exquisite  sophistry  on  the 
unlucky  animal,  and  long  treatises  were 
written  to  determine  how  many  of  them 
might  be  killed  on  a  Sabbath,  without 
breaking  the  commandment;  whether 
it  was  sinful  to  resist  their  attacks  dur- 
ing prayer,  and  how  far  the  priest  might 
be  justified  in  refusing  admittance  to  a 
worshipper  who  presented  himself  in  a 
robe  defiled  by  their  blood. 

If  the  little  gentleman  has  neither 
beauty  of  form  nor  brilliancy  of  color 
to  recommend  him,  nobody  at  least  can 
deny  that  he  is  as  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully made  as  man  himself.  There  is 
no  more  warlike  being  to  be  found 
among  the  hunilred  thousands  of  the 
class  in  which  naturalists  place  him: 
he  prefers  six  legs  to  our  two,  and  wears 
plate-annor  to  protect  himself  in  his 
incessant  warfare ;  for  the  whole  body 
is  encased  in  beautiful,  dark-brown 
steel ;  from  the  tiny  joints  start  stiff 
hairs  to  repel  all  inyasion,  and  the 
plump,  well-fed  body  at  once  suggests 
his  superiority  over  the  tightly-laced, 
skeleton-shaped  figures  of  distant  cou- 
sins. Look  at  him  in  the  solar  micro- 
scope, where  he  is  a  welcome  visitor, 
and  always  receives,  upon  his  first  ap- 
pearance, an  Ah !  of  delight  from  one 
sex,  mixed  with  a  concert  of  low,  merry 
exclamations  from  the  other.  How 
fierce  he  looks  in  his  knightly  arma- 
ment !  How  powerful  those  two  arm- 
like extremities  appear,  which  have  only 
two  joints,  and  move  upon  fiexible  piv- 
ots in  the  very  cheeks  of  the  strange 
being !  And  then  those  superb  hind- 
legs,  of  such  length  and  marvellous 
strength,  that  they  enable  him  to  walk 
with  more  than  seven-league  boots,  and 
to  leap  far  beyond  the  most  agile  of 
Turners.  Have  we  not  been  told,  by 
one  of  those  amiable  statisticians  who 
never  rest  till  they  have  reduced  every 
statement  to  numbers, -that  the  London- 
er who  could  leap  'from  -the  Strand  at 


one  bound  to  the  top  of  St.  Paul's, 
would  still  be  second  to  the  young  flea 
who  makes  his  first  experiment  in 
jumping  ? 

There  is  much  to  be  read  in  Ids  face, 
even  though  we  do  not  believe  in  La- 
vatcr  nor  read  the  Phrenological  Journal, 
An  old  naturalist  established  the  prin- 
ciple, that  the  weaker  and  snudler  the 
animal,  the  more  astute  and  malicious 
his  features.  The  face  of  the  little  gen- 
tleman is  small  and  wrinkled ;  ho  looks 
careworn,  as  one  may  well  appear  who 
lives,  like  David,  in  constant  Ibar  of  his 
life,  and  gets  his  daily  pittance  but  by 
stealth  and  with  imminent  danger. 
The  eyes,  especially,  when  duly  magni- 
fied, 2>i^escnt  an  irresistibly  ludicrous 
mixture  of  reckless  wildness  with  astute 
cunning,  and,  were  they  visible  to  hu- 
man sight  unaided,  would  be  of  end- 
less interest  to  carefol  observers. 

Nature  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
produce  such  marvellous  strength  of 
body  and  such  a  decided  character  all 
at  once ;  she  has  to  pass  him  at  least 
through  three  different  stages  before  she 
sends  him  forth,  one  of  the  most  perfect 
of  her  countless  creations.    He  appears 
first  as  a  pure  white  eqg^  all  beauty  and 
innocence,  though  so  small  that  the  eye 
cannot  see  it ;  then  he  assumes  the  mod- 
est form  of  a  sly  but  harmless  maggot, 
which  after  a  while  cunningly  wraps 
itself  in  its  own  silken  winding-shert^ 
and  dies,  to  all  appearance ;  but  To  I  be- 
fore the  moon  is  full  again,  the  magic 
sluml^r  is  broken,  death  is  changed 
into  life,  and  as  the  sombro  envelop    < 
bursts  and  breaks  asunder,  the  young  ^ 
gentleman,  in  his  glossy  garments,  leaps  ^ 
forth,  arme<l  cap-u-pie,  to  live  and  to^ 
love  as  all  his  wild  forefathers   haT 
done  before    him.    But  he  no  soon 
enters  the  world,  i)oor  little  fellow !  1 
he  finds  it  full  of  strife  and  strnggle^'^ 
and  rare  must  be  his  good  fortune  if  b^-^ 
reaches  the  good  old  age  of  six  yearft^a 
and  sees  grandchildren  and  great-grand^E 
children  leap  and  carol  around  him  : 
the  recklessness  of  his  race.    Few  bu 
fall  into  the  hands  of  man,  generally  1 
be  unscrupulously  murdered,  but  at  tin 
to  be  held  in  sad  captivity ;  for  the 
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devoted  friends  of  his  must  occasionally 
serve  to  amuse  him  in  tlicir  chains,  and 
he  revenges  himself  on  a  few,  whom  he 
treats  "with  the  most  refined  cruelty,  for 
the  wrong-doings  of  a  whole  race.  Only 
those  who  love  liim  in  preference  to 
beast  or  bird  are  strong  and  lively 
enough  to  stand  the  severe  t mining; 
but  their  strength  is  remarkable,  and  it 
is  said  that  if  you  fasten  a  human  flea 
to  the  end  of  an  unbroken  wheat-straw, 
he  will  be  powerflil  enough  to  lifl  it 
right  off  the  taljle  on  which  it  is  placed ! 
The  best  for  public  performances  are 
the  strongest ;  they  come  from  Russia, 
and  are  sent  abroad  in  pill-boxes,  pack- 
ed in  the  finest  cotton,  and  with  a  clear 
and  prominent  caution  on  the  top,  so  as 
to  keep  custom-house  officers  from  pry- 
ing too  curiously  into  the  contents  of 
the  little  parcels.  Smaller  supplies  n^ach 
the  trainer  in  the  corner  of  an  envelop, 
packed  in  tissue-paper,  and  carefully 
glued  to  the  left  hand,  so  as  to  protect 
them  against  the  blow  of  the  stump- 
marker,  which  would  otherwise  make  a 
speedy  end  to  the  whole  colony.  The 
little  gentlemen  in  black  have  actually 
their  market-i)rice,  which  varies  with 
the  season.  In  the  abundance  of  the 
SQmmer-months  they  sell  for  a  few 
farthings ;  in  winter  they  rise  to  a  cent 
a-piece ;  and  a  ludicrous  story  is  cur- 
rent of  a  trainer  who,  upon  unpacking 
his  diminutive  performers,  found  that 
one  had  slipped  his  chains  and  escaped. 
Time  pressed,  and 'the  vacancy  had  to  be 
filled,  or  the  team  of  four  blacks  before 
the  gilt  glass  coach  would  not  be  com- 
plete. No  one  near  would  acknowledge 
to  own  the  desired  commodity,  until  an 
^l>liging  stable-boy  was  found,  who 
offered  to  supply  the  needful  animal ; 
out  he  demanded  sixpence  for  it,  and 
■^^penoe  he  got. 

I^ncy,  if  you  can,  the  little  gentleman 
''^ed  to  roam  freely  through  the  wide 
'''orld,  and  to  taste  now  of  the  vigor  of 
^  yonng  man,  and  now  of  the  nectar  of 
^  fair  beauty,  suddenly  caught  and 
^^ined  I  Yes,  chained ;  for  as  man  has 
^^*covered  the  aptness  of  the  horse's 
^^nith  to  hold  the  bit,  by  which  he 
^^troU  the  noble  animal,  so  he  has 


found  out  that  the  tiny  slave,  whom  he 
wishes  to  make  usefbl,  has  a  groove  be- 
tween the  neck  and  the  body  suitable 
for  his  i^orp^ses;  holding  the  poor 
captive  by  a  pair  of  forceps,  he  deftly 
slips  a  noose  of  finest  floss-silk  over  his 
head,  passes  it  round  his  neck,  and  ties 
it  with  a  peculiar  knot.  The  slave  is 
chained !  for  the  silk  cannot  slip  up 
or  down,  nor  can  it  be  pushed  off  with 
the  legs ;  at  the  same  time  the  refined 
cruelty  of  man  leaves  him  at  full  liberty 
to  use  his  kangaroo-like  springing  legs, 
and  keeps  him  in  perfect  health,  to 
make  liim  perform  well.  He  is  fed  well 
— on  the  arm  of  his  mtister ;  for  the  lit- 
tle gentleman  is  dainty,  and  nothing 
but  the  vigorous  blood  of  a  healthy  man 
will  keep  him  in  good  order.  Ilerc 
they  have  their  revenge,  in  their  Cum, 
for  it  is  found  that  the  fastidious  crea- 
tures will  not  take  supper  or  breakfast, 
the  only  two  meals  in  which  they  in- 
dulge, unless  the  hand  or  the  arm  is 
perfectly  motionless.  Moreover,  they 
arc  regular  gourmands,  and,  with  a  taste 
utterly  inconceivable  to  us,  they  insist 
upon  taking  ample  time  for  their  meals. 
How  they  must  chuckle,  the  little, 
whimsical  beings,  when  they  thus  bite 
and  suck  to  their  hearts'  delight,  while 
their  cruel  master  has  to  stand  motion- 
less by  the  hour,  fearful  lest  he  should 
interrupt  them  in  their  enjoyment,  and 
find  them  unable,  next  day,  to  perform 
their  task  !  Still,  they  do  not  live  long 
in  captivity.  A  patriarch  was  owned 
by  a  famous  Italian  trainer,  well  known 
in  this  country  a  few  years  ago,  who 
had  pulled  up  a  bucket  from  a  minia- 
ture well  for  eighteen  months.  He 
died  apparently  from  pure  old  age, 
iHjing  found,  one  day,  dead  at  his  post, 
with  his  bucket  drawn  half-way  up  the 
well. 

In  his  freedom  he  enjoys  life  as  few 
of  his  kindred  are  able  to  do.  A  gpntle 
pressure  on  his  steel  shanks,  and  he  rises 
like  a  rocket,  or  he  leaps  sideways  from 
friend  to  friend.  Little  hearty  bold 
heart !  says  Pliny,  and  the  little  gentle- 
man in  black  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 
He  finds  his  victim  at  the  writing-table 
or  in  the  whirl  of  the  dance ;  he  enters 
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the  king's  palace  and  the  tent  of  the 
warrior.  We  remember  the  consterna- 
tion  created  at  a  performance  of  Indus- 
trious Fleas,  at  a  royal  palace,  on  the 
Continent.  The  king  and  his  infirm 
queen  were  present,  and  a  small  circle 
of  courtiers  and  ladies  crowded  round 
the  white  marble  table,  on  which  the 
poor  little  creatures  were  performing 
their  waltz.  A  miniature  arena  had 
been  formed  of  cardboard  on  the  top  of 
a  musical  box ;  at  one  end  sat  the  or- 
chestra, composed  of  fleas,  each  tied  to 
his  seat,  and  having  a  paper  in  the  shape 
and  color  of  some  musical  instrument 
attached  to  his  feet.  Two  little  crea- 
tures were  fastened  to  opposite  ends  of 
a  short  piece  of  gold-paper,  so  as  to 
turn  their  backs  to  each  other,  and  set 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  arena.  The 
box  was  wound  up,  and  commenced  to 
play ;  the  performers,  feeling  the  jarring 
of  the  box,  or,  if  you  would  believe  the 
owner,  hearing  the  music,  waved  their 
hands  wildly  about,  as  if  engaged  in  an 
elaborate  piece  of  music,  and  the  two 
dancers  began  to  whirl  round  and  round 
as  fast  as  their  legs  would  carry  them. 
Xhe  king,  a  man  of  great  humor, 
laughed  heartily,  and  asked  for  a  repeti- 
tion; but  behold!  when  all  was  ar- 
ranged again,  one  of  the  waltzei^  had 
escaped.  Thereupon  was  great  conster- 
nation and  horror ;  the  fugitive  must  Ix) 
recaptured,  both  to  enable  the  perfonu- 
er  to  obey  the  royal  mandate,  and  to 
relieve  the  unlucky  victim.  The  trainer 
barc>s  liis  arm,  and  sure  enough,  the 
fugitive  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
an  early  meal.  Before  he  has  well  com- 
menced, however,  he  is  seized  and  put 
into  his  place.  New  laughter  and  uni- 
versal amusement !  All  crowd  around 
to  see  the  waltz  once  more ;  when  sud- 
denly the  little  rebel  kicks,  and  performs 
the  wildest  antics,  and  the  embarrassed 
trainer  has  to  confess  that  the  captive 
is  not  his  old  pupil— but  a  new-comer ! 
The  king  laughed  louder  than  ever,  but 
the  pertVirmance  was  ended,  and  the 
fee,  upon  which  the  unlucky  owner  had 
counted,  fell  far  below  his  exj^ectations. 
Tlie  animal  is  not  generally  so  easily 
captured;   his  marvellous  agility,  his 


almost  magic  power  of  disappearance  tX 

the  critical  moment,  are  no  donbt  known 
to  all  our  readers — from    books— and 
his  skill  in  escaping  is  graphically  ex- 
pressed in  the  definition  of  the  French- 
man,  who  heard  a  fiea  mentioned,  ^xid 
exclaimed :   "  Ah,  ze  flea,  ze  leetle  Ckau- 
mal ;  you  catch  him,  you  put  ze  fii^  ^er 
upon  him,  and  he  is  not  zere!"        jf© 
wonder  that  the  incessant  perseca'^joQ 
which  he  has  to  endure  should,  aL    the 
end  of  so  many  generations,  have  devel- 
oped these  faculties  in  the  highest;  de- 
gree.   If  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  is   true, 
that  the  crane  acquired  its  long  neck 
and  long  legs  by   persevering  search 
after  fish,  the  flea  may  well  claim  bis 
magnificent  legs  as  the  result  of  tbe 
work  of  ages.    It  is  true,  they  are  lean, 
and  we  cannot  help  admiring  the  mar- 
vellous skill  of  the  tailor  whom  Goetl»e 
has  immortalized  in  his  famous  soog  - 

"  There  was  once  a  king 
Who  hud  a  big  floa, 
Jle  loved  him  not  a  little, 
A^  much  as  his  eon. 
Then  called  be  bis  tailor» 
The  tailor  came  in  ; 
Tliero,  mcatfurc  him  for  a  niitt 
And  meueuro  bira  for  brecchet ! " 

Tliose  happy  days,  we  fear,  are  gOK^  ^  * 
and  although  he  continues,  as  iu  *^  ** 
l)oem,  to  i)lague  high  and  low,  he     ^* 
longer  can  botist  that 

"  In  velvet  and  in  silk 
lie  was  dressed  8npcrbly» 
Hud  ribbons  on  bis  coat, 
Hnd  CToNiCB  in  plenty, 
Was  minister  at  once. 
And  had  a  diamond  Etar, 
1'ben  all  his  brothers  also 
Were  great  and  high  at  court.'* 

Now  he  is,  like  Cain,  a  fugitive  a^** 
a  vagabond  on  the  earth,  and  ct^^^ 
one  that  findeth  him  slayeth  him.    A.*^ 
why?    Simply,  because    he    docs  ***^ 
allow  his  sword  to  become  rusty,  a*^. 
makes  good  use  of  tlie  weapon  'f'**^^ 
he  has  received  from  Nature  for  ^^ 
support  and  his  defence.    Fortunat«r^'' 
there  is  at  least  one  nation  upon  eaitlp-' 
a  branch  of  the  coming  masters  of  ^^-^1 
earth,  the  Lithuanians — who    Bccm  y 

have  a  fairer  appreciation  of  the  lit^^v^ 
gentleman  in  black  than  other  natio 
boasting  of  a  higher  civilization.   The 
favorite  national  ballad  sings  thus : 
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••  Tho  wolf;  the  Uttle  wolf, 

The  son  of  tho  forest, 

Steps  from  the  forest, 

Chit  on  tho  meadow, 

Tears  the  yonug  calf. 

Tears  the  little  foal- 
That  id  his  labor. 

• 
«» The  fox,  tho  little  fox, 

The  son  of  the  forest, 

Qlidos  from  the  forest 

Out  to  the  faim-yard, 

Seizes  tho  (;u#lin!(, 

Murders  tho  pullet — 

That  is  his  labor. 

•<  The  dog,  tho  little  dog, 
The  guardian  of  the  hou^e, 
Uarks,  nnd  bites 
Tho  heel  of  the  robber. 
Frightens  the  thiovoa, 
Drives  away  vnffmnts— 
That  is  his  labor. 

«<  The  flea,  the  litUe  flea, 
The  thirsty,  lasting  flea, 
Drinks  the  sweet  blood ; 
At  break  of  day, 
no  wakes  the  maid-serranta 
To  milk  the  rich  cows— 
That  is  bis  lalwr. 

"  The  bee,  the  little  bee. 
The  child  of  the  raoodow, 
Hums  in  the  heathor, 
Btingeth  the  finger, 
The  ear,  and  .the  face, 
Givcjj  iLs  sweet  honey- 
That  is  her  labor. 

"  Oh  man,  oh  little  man ! 
Look  at  the  bee  ! 
T>i>  you  Kting  like  her 
The  heart,  tlu-  little  heart? 
(live  then  sweet  c*)mfort 
To  the  sore,  wouuiled  heart — 
That  i-*  thy  laW.r." 

>r  is  tbia  the  only  race  of  men  who 
a  Ms  services  iin<l  lionoraMy  place 
by  the  side  of  tlie  faithful  dojj  and 
indnstrioas  bee;  for  it  is  well 
^n  that  pious  Hindoos  believe  him 
old  the  soul  of  great  and  good  men, 
build  him  large  hospitals,  where  he 
iraed  throughout  life. 
he  interesting  family  of  our  little 
tleman  has  its  distinct  branches  in 
OQB  parts  of  the  glol>e,  each  with  its 
oliar  characteristics.    The  friend  of 

blood  is,  of  course,  found  in  all 
38  and  in  all  portions  of  the  earth ; 
wherever  man  has  penetrated,  there 

faithful  companion  has  followed 
,  unmindful  of  climate  and  danger. 


Our  own  particular  fViend,  however,  iH 
strictly  limited  to  the  lands  above  the 
thirty-first  degree  of  northern  latitude ; 
his  cousins  living  beyond  are  rude,  un- 
civilized barbarians.  They  increase  in 
size  as  they  approach  the  tropics ;  and 
even  Italy  can  already  boast,  if  we  may 
believe  the  well-known  fresco  on  the 
white-washed  inn  of  Bellinzona,  of  a 
race,  four  of  whom  are  strong  enough 
to  carry  away  a  stout  Englishman  bodi- 
ly, in  order  to  suck  his  blood  at  their 
ease.  Farther  south  they  boast  of  per- 
fect hosts,  and  the  observing  travellers 
who  may  have  looked  down  the  streets 
of  Rome  or  Naples  on  a  hot  day  in  July, 
when  they  glow  and  gleam  in  the  steam- 
ing heat,  will  have  noticed,  with  mixed 
feelings  of  wonder  and  terror,  how  the 
very  dust  seems  to  be  enlivened,  and 
everywhere  bold  leaps  of  glistening 
grains  of  black  announce  the  perpetual 
carnival  held  there  by  an  excitable  race. 
As  they  come  still  nearer  to  the  equa- 
tor, they  not  only  grow  to  gigantic  pro- 
portions, but  are  filled  with  true  south- 
em  passion.  While  the  ordinary  flea  is 
called  only  the  Irritating  in  catalogues 
of  science,  the  chica  of  Surinam  is  justly 
named  the  Piercing.  Her  sword  is  al- 
most as  long  as  her  body,  and  yet  she 
wields  it  only  to  provide  a  home  for 
her  diminutive  children.  Lurking  in 
cotton  plantations,  in  the  hot  sands,  she 
prepares  herself  for  the  dread  sacrifice, 
by  which  alone  she  can  hope  to  rear  a 
family:  espying  a  careless,  barefooted 
traveller,  she  pounces  upon  him,  digs 
her  weapons  deep  into  his  skin,  and 
without  stopping  to  enjoy  the  blood  of 
her  victim,  she  gives  birth  to  a  number 
of  young.  But  in  giving  life  she  de- 
votes herself  to  death ;  her  children  feed 
first  upon  her  own  substance,  and  then 
begin  to  attack  the  surrounding  walls 
of  fiesh  and  blood.  It  is  now  only  that 
the  unlucky  victim  becomes  aware  of 
the  strange  guests  he  has  unwittingly 
received ;  and  quickly  a  native  woman 
is  called  in,  who,  with  dainty  finger  and 
a  pointed  needle,  removes  the  intruders ; 
then  she  puts  some  tobacco-ashes  on 
the  wound,  and  it  heals  quickly,  **  more 
quickly,  often,"  says  a  quaint  traveller, 
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^  than  the  wound  caused  by  the  coal- 
black  eyes  of  the  fair  surgeon.*' 

Another  cousin  lives  high  up  amid 
the  eternal  snows  of  Alpine  regions, 
and  bears  the  name  of  the  great  natural- 
ist, not  unknown  in  our  country,  who 
first  discovered  him  in  his  researches — 
Dessor.  If  the  little  gentleman  of  the 
tropics  is  insatiable  in  his  bloodthirsti- 
ness,  his  icy  kinsman,  on  the  contrary, 
is  the  most  abstemious  of  his  race,  for 
he  lives  where  human  life  is  impossible, 
and  perhaps  never  tastes  blood.  The 
invisible  remains  of  organic  sul)stanccs, 
which  the  waters  of  glaciers  bring  down 
from  mysterious  sources,  or  receive  at 
times  through  the  agency  of  winds  and 
storms,  are  all  the  provision  Nature 
makes  for  his  8up]X)rt;  and  yet  he 
thrives  on  the  frugal  diet  so  well,  that 
all  the  crevices  of  the  great  blocks  of 
ice  are  black  with  the  m3rriads  there 
assembled.  If  his  table  is  poorly  pro- 
vided, he  enjoys,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
advantages  of  a  powerful  spring,  which 
he  alone  boasts  of  among  all  his  kin- 
dred, and  by  means  of  which  he  sur- 
passes in  his  leaps  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments of  his  less-favored  relations. 
Thus  he  lives,  hapi)y  and  contented,  on 
the  very  confines  of  animal  life,  where 
deadly  cold  prevents  all  other  exist- 
ences. Often  and  often  he  is  frozen  up 
in  masses  of  ice,  and  careful  observers 
have  noticed  that  he  may  remain  thus 
frozen  for  a  number  of  days,  and  still 
revives  under  the  influence  of  slowly- 
returning  warmth,  to  begin  his  merry 
life  anew.  Favored  with  an  iron  consti- 
tution, he  endures  with  like  philosophy 
the  intense  heat  of  the  summer-sun,  re- 
flected from  the  dazzling  snow  and  ice, 
and  thus  proves  once  more  the  high 
capacity  and  rare  endowments  of  the 
nearest  friend  of  man. 

That  he  has  such  talents  he  proves  by 
his  docility  and  the  readiness  with 
which  he  submits  to  good  training. 
The  elephant,  giant  of  brutes,  is  not 
more  willing  to  work  nor  more  intelli- 
gent in  doing  his  duty  than  the  dwarf 
of  dwarfs,  the  little  gentleman  in  black. 
He  is  no  sooner  found  to  be  strong 
enough  to  do  service,  than  he  begins 


his  course  of  training  and  discipline; 
and  although  he  knows  full  well  that, 
once  entered,  ho  is  doomed  to  hard 
labor  for  life,  he  determines  to  make  the 
best  of  it,  and  to  learn  to  <lo  his  duty. 
The  hardest  lesson  seems  to  be  to  him, 
as  to  many  among  us,  that  what  he 
thinks  he  can  do  better  than  others,  is 
the  very  first  thing  he  must  learn  to 
forget.    Nature  has  made  him  a  leaper 
like  no  other  on  earth ;  man  binds  him 
to  a  chain,  golden  though  it  be,  and 
teaches  him,  like  a  child,  to  walk  and^ 
not  to  spring.    Poor  little  fellow ! 
hold  him  fastened  to  a  bit  of  card-board . 
which  works  on  a  pin  like  a  pivot ;  ha 
gives  a  tremendous  spring  forward,  bu 
all  that  he  achieves  is  to  advance  in 
circle,  hampered  and   hurt,  moreove*" 
by  the  weight  of  the  card.    Like  a  ' 
man,  he  gives  it  up  after  a  few  frant 

efforts ;  and  soon  he  walks  as  steadi . 

and  as  demurely  as  the  old  horse  in  1 
mill,  who  also  once  loved  to  kick 
his  heels  in  a  fragrant  meadow, 
short  fortnight  generally  suffices  to  trr-^    ^pj^ 
him  this  lesson,  and  then  he  is  ready —         to 
engage  in  other  pursuits.      Some        ^fsjt 
put  into  harness  to  draw  Queen  Hx3^1tjs 
gilt  coach,  and  soon  they  learn  to  ^:>  xj// 
tlie  heavy,  lumbering    structure    c^t      a 
pretty  good  pace :  no  garden-snail  cou  id 
hope  to  overtake  them.    Their  vi.rt"wc 
is  strength,  for  they  are  only  four    to 
drag  the  weight  along,  and  yet  e  very- 
pane    in  the  coach  weighs  more  thnn 
a  hundred  of  the  tiny  black  hora?<?!«- 
Others  are    drilled   into  fair  soldi*^*^ 
and  although  the  double-quick  is  »T^ 
to  lead  to  an  occasional  pirouette     ^^ 
entrechat^  well  known  to  the  stage,  fc^**^ 
a  horror  in  the  eyes  of  the  diilI-«=^^' 
geant,  they  march  along  pretty  w*:?^'* 
and  would  make  no  unfair  Chaut^^J* 
(VAfrique,    Still  others  join  the  art-  ^|^ 
ler)-.      The    bravest    among    them 
tightly  secured  to  a  tiny  post  befoic^^ 
tiny  cannon,  and  to  his  foot  is  fasten* 
the  end  of  a  feather  tipped  with 
tonating  powder.    At  the  proper  tin 
the  exhibitor  presses  this  end,  with  1 
wand,  upon  the  touch-hole  of  the  ca^^ 
non,  and  off  it  goes  with  a  sharp  r^ 
port,  which  makes  the  lookers-on  jum^ 
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c.    But  nobody  is  more  OAtouishcd  cate  iastea — why  else  should  he  show 

e  performance  than  the  tiny  can-  such  a  decided  preference  for  the  daiu- 

r.      He    flourishes    the  burnt  re-  tiest  blood,  and   make   Oyid    already 

I  of  his  lintstock  madly  about  in  warn  the  young  girls  of  his  age  against 

ir,  his  legs  kick  about  riolently,  this    "  bitter,    hostile  plague  ? "  —  but 

ttle  head,  with  the  cunning  eye,  also  with  a  mind  superior  to  that  of  all 

furiously  up  and  down,  and  alto-  other  insects.    In  his  reckless,  restless 

r  he  is  the  very  picture  of  alarm  life,  his  perfect  freedom  from  restraint, 

jxcitement.    No  doubt  he  says  to  and  his    merry  warfare    against  none 

;lf :  ^^  So  much  noise,  and  so  little  other  but  the  very  highest  of  all  created 

.  ?  ^'  beings,  he  presents  himself  as  the  one 

LIS  the  little  gentleman  in  black  witty  thing  that  Nature  has  done ;  and 

3  his  capacity  for  civilization,  and  we  hope  that  our  readers,  even  if  weary 

ices  himself  for  the  amusement  of  of   so    small  a   subject,  will   at  least 

L,  merciless  men.    Nature  has  evi-  not  walk  away  ^^  with  a  flea  in  their 

f  endowed  him  not  only  with  deli-  ear." 


ELIOrS  INDIAN  BIBLE. 

opy  of  £liot*c  translation  of  the  Bible  into  tho  Indian  longnoge  if  now  only  a  Taluable  literary 
ty.    Tho  titlo  \a  •'  Up  Biblum  God,"  which  mouni,  Tlio  Book  of  God. 

Holy  old  relic  I  how  the  years  departed. 

Shrouded  in  dark  and  painful  memories,  rise  I 
How  many  a  tear  has  o'er  these  pages  started, 

How  many  a  prayer  ascended  to  the  skies  I 

No  human  eye  can  glean  its  holy  meaning, 
Though  practised  long  oVt  ancient  scrolls  to  range, 

Or  rend  the  veil  its  deep-sealed  mysteries  screening 
'Neath  unknown  accents,  dissonant  and  strange. 

"  Up  Biblum  Ood  !  "    The  message  of  salvation 
To  the  poor  Indian's  disappearing  race  ; 
Bidding  him  hope,  though  men  forget  his  nation, 
In  heaven  his  people  have  a  name  and  place  1 

And  though  his  tongue  be  evermore  unspoken 
Among  the  mountains  where  he  loved  to  dwell. 

Still  let  us  trust  by  this  sublime  old  token 
Some  souls  in  heaven  might  comprehend  it  well ! 

"  Up  Biblum  God  !  "    Full  many  a  melting  story 
Didst  thou  unfold  to  the  stem  red-man's  ear ; 
Pull  many  a  truth  of  high  celestial  glory. 
Out  from  this  cuml)rous  dialect  rose  clear  I 

"  Up  Biblum  Ood  !  "    And  is  thy  work  now  ended  ? 
Not  so— while  thou  canst  move  our  holiest  tears, 
And  rouse  tho  soul  where  Love  and  Faith  are  blended 
To  spread  thy  Light  in  these  millennial  years  I 

O  Death !  O  Time !  O  Change  !  are  ye  not  ever 

A  triune  wonden>'orker,  stem  and  dread  ? 
Ye  can  blot  nations  out  and  tongues,  but  never 

The  Book  of  God,  the  soul's  perennial  Bread  I 
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THE  PATHWAY  OF  A  GREAT  ENTERPRISE. 


Eably  in  the  month  of  June,  18G6, 
near  the  termination  of  a  dreary  and 
trying  winter's  sojourn,  the  writer  of 
this  article  stood  in  the  heart  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  on  the  route  wliich 
was  soon  to  be  traversed  by  that  great 
connecting  chain  of  the  two  oceans — the 
Pacific  Radlroad.  As  yet  there  was  no 
vestige  of  civilization  observable,  except 
here  and  there  a  few  cross-sticks  nailed 
rudely  together,  to  mark  the  "Dutch 
Flat  wagon-road;"  not  a  stone  was 
turned  nor  a  tree  hewn  for  the  purpose 
of  forwarding  the  great  work.  I  had 
come  to  a  halt,  after  some  fifteen  miles 
of  suow-shoe  travel  in  a  fierce,  driving 
snow-storm.  As  I  halted,  the  storm 
ceased,  and  the  sun  came  out  warm, 
bright,  and  refreshing,  while  from  the 
great  deep  valleys  about  me  rolled  out 
the  heavy  clouds,  revealing  some  of 
Nature's  grandest  handiwork,  and  open- 
ing out,  as  the  misty  curtain  melted 
away,  some  of  that  sublime  scenery  of 
our  own  land  which  can  only  be  found 
in  the  far  Western  borders.  After  a 
deal  of  surmising  as  to  my  precise  local- 
ity, I  found  myself  close  at  the  foot  of 
Red  Mountain.  Before  me  lay  the 
yawning  valley,  to  which  I  had  just 
descended,  hemmed  in  on  either  side 
by  its  thousands  of  feet  of  solid  moun- 
tain-wall, whose  ragged  sides  frowned 
darkly  upon  the  little  brook  which 
struggled  its  way  among  the  rocks  and 
snow  at  their  feet.  Peering  up  in  the 
distance,  their  snowy  tops  sluning  in 
the  clear  spring  sunlight,  stood,  like 
two  grand  sentinels,  Fremont's  Peak 
and  Castle  Mountain,  their  steep  sides 
mottled  liere  and  there  with  clumps  of 
pine-trees,  like  black  patches  on  their 
surface.  Over  ten  thousand  feet  these 
two  magnificent  peaks  urge  their  heads 
toward  heaven ;  and  here,  in  this  very 
valley,  might  be  placed  <mr  boasted 
White  Mountains  of  New  England,  and 
their  presence  would  be  as  that  of  cob- 


bles among  great  boulders.  Mom 
Washington  itself  would  scarcely  fi] 
one  of  these  great  valleys. 

The  point  at  which  I  then  stood  wi 
about  six  thousand  five  hundred  fei 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  seve 
hundred  feet  below  the  highest  poii 
to  be  reached  by  the  railroad. 

To  gain  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  o 
this  but  partially  known  mountain-rang 
let  us  return  to  the  point  from  which 
set  out — a  place  where  for  tour  disma 
lonely  months  I  had  taken  up  my  hah 
tation — and  there  take  a  meet  extend* 
and  thorough  observation;  for  in  tk 
stronghold  of  Nature  there  is  much 
be  seen,  and  it  seems  as  though 
grandeur  were  here  congregated. 

With  this  intention  we  will  take  ^ 
position  on  the  ledge  of  rocks  wl^i 
crowns  Prospect  Mountain — locatec^ 
latitude  80°  30'  north,  and  about  tw^sc 
miles  to  the  westward  of  the  hearft 
the  Sierra. 

We  are  now  twelve  miles  from  -< 
nearest  point  of  the  railroad  roi2t« 
which  lies  to  the  south  of  us — but  si 
have  an  extended  view  of  the  portii 
which  it  traverses,  our  elevation  belJ 
nearly  nine  thousand  feet  above  the  »e 
level.  Looking  southward,  we  aeo 
grand  conglomeration  of  small  andgr«i 
summits,  whose  bald  tops  tire  the  C} 
with  their  brilliant  snowy  whitcn<^* 
To  the  left  stands  out  boldly  Doa*^ 
Peak,  memorable  in  the  history  of  th.^ 
mountains  as  being  the  sad  wint>^ 
home  of  those  from  whom  it  derives 
name.  At  its  foot  rests  one  of  the  m^ 
beautiful  of  lakes,  the  shores  of  wh£— - 
are  now  associated  with  a  tragic  t&-^ 
almost  too  horrible  for  belief.  In  C" 
winter  of  1849,  the  Donnor  £iiiuly,  1^ 
thither  by  the  tempting  repoits  of  fair' 
lous  fortunes  to  be  won  by  little  labc^ 
encamped  by  the  lake,  and  were  the^ 
snow-bound  by  one  of  the  fierce  ston^ 
wliich  frequent  the  region. 
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itry  of  which  they  knew 
h  a  scanty  supply  of  food, 
IS  by  which  they  might  ob- 
tsides  the  prospect  of  a  long 
winter,  their  situation  was 
ouraging,  and  the  tempting 
ill  view  before  them,  turned 
blank  uncertainty. 
3  no  possilnlity  of  escape, 
w  lay  many  feet  deep,  and 
iles  in  extent  between  them 
nny  land  of  promise.  Day 
saw  their  stock  diminish, 
here  was  nothing  left ;  even 
beast,  wlio  had  brought 
far  on  their  journey,  had 
ain  the  lives  of  those  who 
When  hunger  commenced 
sravings,  and  the  hope  of 
tirely  faded  out,  the  young- 
y  mutual  consent  of  the 
rudely  torn  fVom  its  moth- 
and  given  up,  a  bloody, 
ifice  to  the  fiendish  hunger 
rors.  Want  drove  them  to 
:1  madness  to  desperation. 
;  family — four  in  number,  if 
ghtly— only  one  cjune  forth 
lat  fatal  encampment.  One 
r  they  fell  victims  to  the 
f,  each  time  the  stronger 
g  the  weaker,  imtil  the  last 
ne  trod  over  the  bones  of 
dered  family. 

,  few  weeks  in  midsummer 
ee  from  ice.  Then  it  is  the 
paradise ;  and  Donner  Lake 
mted  among  the  delicacies 
nountainecrs  table  affords, 
etty  Calilbrnia  quail,  pine- 
:1  occasionally  a  shufiling 
rt  to  its  banks  to  quench 
3r  bathe  in  its  cool  waters. 
:e  first  rank  among  the 
d  most  attractive  spots  in 
stark,  rugged  mountains 
d  are  reflected  in  its  extra- 
assy  Boriace,  while  the  giant 
Bhores  fringe  it  through  the 
with  un&ding  green. 
B  natural  beauties  remain 
;  to-morrow  its  ages  of  soli- 
>e  broken  by  the  echoing 
:  locomotive  whistle,  as  it 


hurries  its  onward  way  toward  either 
ocean. 

A  little  more  to  the  left  we  see  Castle 
Peak — which  wo  have  before  noticed 
—crowned  by  turreted  rocks,  which, 
viewed  from  the  distance,  resemble  a 
ruined  castle,  with  its  towers,  battle- 
ments, and  ivy-grown  windows. 

'Upon  this  mountain,  in  the  autumn 
of  1861,  a  hardy  mountaineer  and  trap- 
per— Harry  Hartley  by  name — built 
himself  a  cabin  wherein  to  winter  and 
follow  his  adventurous  occupation. 
Previous  to  Hartley's  advent  few,  if 
any,  white  men  had  set  foot  upon  this 
desolato  spot ;  indeed,  there  was  little 
to  attract  them  to  such  a  cheerless 
place;  but  Hartley  was  of  a  solitary 
disposition :  years  of  self-sacrifice  had 
inured  him  to  almost  any  deprivation. 
From  a  counting-house  in  the  Empire 
City  he  bad  honied  away  in  search  of 
that  greatest  boon  of  human  life — good 
health ;  and  the  object  of  his  search 
had  become  swallowed  up,  but  not  lost, 
in  his  ambition  as  a  path-breaker  for 
civilization.  There  is  a  peculiar  fasci- 
nation in  pioneer-life.  It  enslaves  some 
men ;  not  that  they  love  it  so  well,  but 
because  of  the  perfect  freedom  which  it 
grants  to  them — a  freedom  which  can 
be  found  in  no  other  occupation. 

To  be  a  pioneer  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
is  no  menial  service,  nor  is  it  without 
attendance  of  professional  dighitf/,  for  it 
calls  into  play  all  the  nobler  instincts 
of  true  manliness.  With  energy,  and 
patience,  anrl  confidence,  the  pioneer 
must  be  a  man  of  nerve  and  decision, 
else  his  long  and  tedious  lal>or  will 
prove  fruitless.  Almost  all  pioneers 
possess  strongly-developed  reasoning 
powers ;  their  mode  of  life  renders  logi- 
cal conclusions  almost  imperative,  and 
the  care  with  which  this  faculty  is  exer- 
cised is  particularly  noticeable  when 
they  are  journeying  in  rough,  unknown 
places.  In  small  things  as  well  as 
great  they  careAilly  study  cause  and 
effect,  where  others  would  dash  forward 
without  a  thought. 

Hartley  possessed  these  endowments 
in  a  remarkable  degree ;  and  they  ulti- 
mately  proved   his   success.     Fifteen 
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lonely  and  unfrequented  miles  lay  in 
one  billowy  and  desolate  stretch  be- 
tween his  cabin  and  the  nearest  habita- 
tion of  white  men— impassable  miles, 
withal ;  but  in  that  lonely  cabin  he 
lived  for  four  long  months  without  see- 
ing the  face  of  a  human  being  or  hold- 
ing converse  with  any  one.  This  is  but 
one  of  the  many  deprivations  of  fron- 
tier-life. It  requires  a  stout  heart  to 
take  that  one  step  which  carries  a  man 
beyond  the  assistance  and  association 
of  his  fellow-beings,  and  that,  too,  when 
the  rew^iird  is  comparatively  small. 
Yet,  this  patient  labor  is,  to  the  world 
at  large,  of  inestimable  value,  for  it 
hews  the  way  for  more  important  pro- 
jects which  will  surely  follow. 

nartlcy,  during  his  stay  on  Castle 
Mountain,  discovered,  in  one  of  the 
valleys,  several  valuable  gold-bearing 
quartz  veins.  Knowing  their  value,  he 
claimed  them,  and  five  years  later — in 
I860— within  sight  of  his  isolated  cabin, 
there  sprung  up  the  town  of  Meadow 
Lake ;  and  his  solitary  four  months  in 
the  Sierra  paid  him  with  a  life-long 
ctmipetence. 

Side  Ijy  side  with  Castle  Peak  stands 
its  compeer,  Fremont's  Peak,  urging  its 
proud,  treeless  top  far  among  the 
cloufls.  Through  all  the  balmy  Sierra 
summer  they  bear  aloft  the  relic  of  de- 
parted winter,  and  while  the  grass  is 
rich  and  green  in  the  deep-sheltered 
valleys  which  surround  them,  the  snow 
flurries  antl  wreaths  about  their  tops, 
bidding  defiance  to  the  sunlight  and 
awaiting  another  season  of  storms. 

Looking  to  the  north,  the  rugged 
mountains,  with  their  pine-forests,  again 
confront  us — unnamed,  unknown,  vast 
recesses,  which  have  never  been  explored 
by  civilized  eyes — ^broad  arenas,  where 
civilized  man  has  never  set  foot;  all 
waiting  for  the  time  when  their  cen- 
turies of  silence  shall  bo  disturbed  by 
the  activity  of  a  fast-advancing  and 
busy  population. 

At  last  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  west ; 
and  here  our  sight  sweeps  the  mighty 
plain  of  the  Sacramento,  with  its  con- 
tinuation to  the  south,  the  San  Joaquin 
— so  fur  off  and  far  below  us  that  ob- 


jects are  undiscemible.  We  are  sur- 
rounded by  snow,  but  in  the  valley 
upon  which  we  look  the  golden  grain 
and  rich  green  grass  flourish  beneath 
the  sun  of  early  summer.  With  scarcely 
more  than  a  leap  we  are  transported 
from  icy  mid-winter  to  strawberries  and 
cream. 

The   Sacramento   and   San   Joaquin 
valleys  lie  in  a  great  lx)wl,  as  it  vrere  ^ 
for  if  we  lurge  our  sight  off  in  the  difr-^ 
tance,    we    find    a  distinct  blue  line,^ 
crowned  with  white,  against  the  horizoi^^^ 
and  losing  itself  on  either  hand.     Th^^ 
is  the  coast-range,  situated  more  tha^i.:^ 
one  hundred  miles  from  the  spot  (^  <• 
which  we  stand,  the  snow  still  crow  -^^ 
ing  their  tops,  though  they  be  but  pla^,^ 
things  in  comparison  wiUi  the   Sier-;^^ 
Here  our  range  of  vision  extends  ove  ^^^ 
section  of  country  exceeding  in  area  ^^ 
whole  State  of  Connecticut     Of  cou.x-^ 
we  cannot  distinguish   the  fields    s^-^^ 
houses,  but  we  can  see  the  8teaml>o  ^^f 
smoke  on  the  Sacramento  River— aos^j^ 
seventy  miles  away— and  dark  patcbc» 
over  the  surface  of    the  plain,  wbxcji 
mark  either  the  wooded  or  the  tiiXcd 
lands. 

It  is  indeed  a  wonderful  sight  I^e 
eye  at  a  glance  sweeps  over  one  of  ±he 
largest  and  most  fertile  valleys  of  our 
whole  land,  and  a  journey  from  onr 
stand-point  to  the  extreme  limit  of  o^ 
observation  would  cost  us  at  least  thic^J" 
six  hours  of  travel. 

As  we  stand,  facing  toward  the  w^5st» 
a  stone  tossed  from  the  hand  will  f&J^  * 
distance  of  fifleen  hundred  feet,  strik  5-^ 
upon  the  ice-covered,  snow-bound  "^^ 
som  of  French  Lake,  which,  in  "^-^ 
course  of  a  month  or  so  from  tliis  ti^^^» 
will  be  transformed  to  a  placid,  da^-^ 
picturesque  sheet  of  water  some  twe^^^^ 
acres  in  extent.  The  mountains  atP'^^ 
to  have  split  apart  and  formed  the  oT^' 
ice  in  which  it  rests,  for  its  other  "d^^* 
backed  up  by  a  correspondingly  pre^  ^ 
itous  mountain-face. 

We  have  now  taken  a  fair  view  of 
country,  as  seen  from  Prospect  Peak-- 
place  which,  I  doubt  not  ^^U,  in  ] 
to  come,  become  fiimous  as  one  of        . . 
sublimest  points  of  observation  wb^-"^ 
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I  affords.  From  Meadow 
ich  lies  a  little  to  the  east- 
ascent  is  comparatively  easy, 
reaching  its  top  the  traveller 
i  fatigue,  and  is  lost  in  the 
le  before  him. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

\g  our  snow-shoes,  a  few  mo- 
rery  rapid  sliding  brings  us 
I  limits  of  the  town  of  Mead- 

»wn,  in  point  of  elevation, 
i  or  fourth  among  the  perma- 
:ations  of  man  in  the  known 
t  rests  on  a  sheltered  plain, 
>s  a  high  ridge,  and  is  sur- 
y  rolling  hills  on  every  side ; 
igs  are  those  rudely-finished 
which  one  so  often  meets 
ese  mountains — cruzy  affairs, 
n  boards  prove  scarcely  a 
protection  against  the  severe 
ich  assail  them, 
not  be  out  of  place  hero  to 
he  fact  that  during  the  long 
hich  prevail  in  this  section, 
and  only  method  of  l(X5omo- 
tedestrians,  is  by  snow-shoes ; 
ther  horses  nor  mules  can  be 
ig  to  the  depth  of  the  snow, 
jys  in  the  unfrequented  dis- 
t  be  accomplished  with  their 

iwieldy  raw -hide  network, 
the  "  Canadian  shoe,"  is  sel- 
the  Norwegian  pattern  hav- 
d  more  acceptable  and  less 
ae.  The  latter  are  very  sim- 
ir  construction,  consisting  of 
narrow,  and  flat  strips  of 
htly  curved  at  the  forward 
confined  to  the  feet  by  strips 
,  which  are  placed  at  their 
point,  and  pass  over  the  in- 
3  traveller  is  not  to  fatigue 
y  raising  them,  but  simply 
ng  over  the  surface  of  the 
le  shoes  vary  in  length  from 
jeelve  feet, .  the  longer  shoes 
erable  for  swift  running.  The 
ist  necessarily  become  skilled 
«  before  venturing  into  difS- 
.ngerous  places,  for  the  speed 
a  descending  the  steep  moun- 


tain-sides is  fearful.  In  such  places  I 
have  seen  the  measured  mile  accom- 
plished in  fifty  seconds,  and  have  my- 
self slid,  repeatedly,  one  mile  in  less 
than  seventy  seconds. 

Snow-shoe  racing  is  a  favorite  pas- 
time among  the  mountain-people,  both 
sexes  participating  in  the  sport,  and 
many  of  the  women  challenging  the 
best  and  most  expert  runners.*  With 
their  snow-shoes  thoroughly  "doped," 
the  crowd  resort  to  some  suitable  place 
for  the  contest,  which  begins  with  a 
grand  dash,  all  participating.  Woe  to 
the  inexperienced  ones,  for  they  are 
generally  left  sitting  in  the  snow  while 
they  see  their  shoes  shooting  away  in 
the  exciting  race,  riderless,  or  else,  owing 
to  their  uncertain  footing,  they  are  shot, 
arrow-like,  head-first  into  the  soft  snow, 
from  which  they  must  extricate  them- 
selves and  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in 
hunting  up  their  untrustworthy  convey- 
ance. Experts  dash  on  regardless  of 
circumstances,  with  the  swiftness  of  the 
wind,  imtil  they  come  to  a  halt  in  the 
deep  valley  to  which  they  have  descend- 
ed, which  may  bo  two  or  three  miles 
from  their  starting-point. 

The  rider  stands  erect  on  the  shoes, 
allowing  them  to  slide,  or  rather  plunge, 
in  the  direction  intended,  at  the  same 
time  steadying  himself  with  the  stoat 
snow-pole,  which  he  grasps  in  his  hands. 
The  only  mode  by  which  he  can  retard 
his  swift  progress  is  by  falling  from  the 
shoes,  at  the  risk  of  a  roll  in  the  snow, 
and  detaining  them  as  he  falls — a  feat 
which  requires  some  dexterity.  To  lose 
the  shoes  is  a  serious  matter,  for  fatigue, 
exhaustion,  and  perhaps  more  serious 
mishaps,  may  overtake  him  ere  he 
reaches  his  journey's  end. 

All  through  the  long  winter- season 
the  snow  upon  the  Sierra  Nevada,  at 
any  elevation  above  five  thousand  feet, 
lies  at  a  depth  averaging  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet,  while  drifts  pile  themselves 
up  to  enormous  and  incredible  propor- 
tions.    Snow-slides  are    frequent,  and 

*  I  bare  known  a  party  of  ladies  to  Rtart  out  in 
tho  morning,  on  their  snow-shoos,  travol  oi^t 
miles  to  visit  and  spend  tho  night  with  their 
friends,  and  return  on  the  fbUowin^^y. 
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vast  areas  of  snow  sometimes  move 
down  the  mountain-sides,  wrecking 
every  thing  in  their  wa}*,  and  often 
proving  fatal  to  the  unfortunate  living 
beings  whom  it  may  overtake.  Scarcely 
a  year  passes  that  does  not  record  a 
number  of  deaths  from  this  cause. 

I  have  seen  the  waters  of  Phcenix 
Lake  rise  six  feet,  and  then  rapidly  sub- 
side, when  one  of  these  vast  bodies  of 
snow  has  plungeil  into  it  fVom  the 
steep  sides  of  Old-Man  Mountain. 

During  the  month  of  March,  1866, 
there  was  a  snow-storm  in  the  Sierra  of 
seventeen  days^  dnration.  Day  after 
day,  for  a  week,  I  shovelled  the  snow 
from  my  doorway,  in  the  vain  hope  that 
the  storm  would  soon  cease.  When  it 
did  cease,  my  cabin — the  extreme  height 
of  which  was  twelve  feet — was  entirely 
covered  with  snow,  in  such  a  way  that 
I  was  obliged  to  cut  a  hole  in  the  roof, 
and  shovel  a  passage  through  in  order 
to  obtain  light,  air,  and  an  entrance- 
way. 

The  mountains  were  visited  by  a  still 
severer  storm  in  February,  1867.  One 
of  the  county -papers,  in  speaking  of  it, 
stated  :  '^  The  snow  in  some  places  lies 
thirty  feet  deep,  and  a  two-story  house 
on  the  Plaza  of  Meadow  Lake  is  entirely 
out  of  sight.  The  average  depth  of  the 
snow  is  twenty-one  feet,  and  drifts  form 
to  a  depth  of  twenty  feet  in  a  single 
night.''  Tliis  storm  continued  for  thirty 
days. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  mountains  is 
drj',  and  seldom  intensely  cold,  but  the 
winters  arc  very  long,  commencing  in 


the  latter  part  of  November,  and  fidily 
terminating  about  the  first  of  July.  Be 
it  in  any  season,  I  know  of  no  climate 
so  eminently  calculated  to  benefit  suOer- 
ers  from  bronchial  or  pulmonary  diffi- 
culties; and  of  all  cUmates  which  I 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit,  I 
know  of  none  more  beautiful  than  the 
Sierra  Nevada  spring  and  summer.  In 
the  former  season,  though  the  ground 
be  covered  with  snow,  the  sun  is  wana 
and  invigorating,  while  the  great  pino 
wilderness  echoes  with  couDtlesa  bird- 
songs. 

lUght  through  this  temple  of  Nature, 
this  region  of  grandeur  and  snow,  tlio 
great  enterprise  pushes  itself  for  a  dia-^ 
tance  of   sixty  miles    or  more;    noitw 
plunging  into  a  ravine,  shadowed  anC^ 
darkened   by  the  rocky  heaps  whio^n^ 
rise   thousands  of  feet  above  it,  nnxju, 
stretching  off  on  the  open  plain,  axi^c3 
guarded  on  either  side  by  huge,  gaiar^t 
pines,  which  stand  stiff  and  listless   l^^ 
the  way. 

Lounging    upon    the   steps    of    t^Me 
rudely-finished    but  comfortable  hoiBse 
known  as  Polley^s  Station,  at  Cryfffc«I 
Lake,  we  can  hear  the  clear,  ringlzag 
sound  of  hammer  and  drill ;  now  axid 
then   a   thundering  blast   rolls   awtty,* 
echoing  up  and  down  the  great  v^al- 
leys.    This  is  the  steady,  onwanl  maxxh 
of  civilization,  breaking  the  patb'^ay 
through    forests,  and    mountains,   and 
solid  granite,  for  the  most  magnificent 
enterprise  which  has  prompted    n^an- 
kind    for  centuries    past— the   Pacific 
l^ilroad. 
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t  from  one  point  of  view,  these 
lumes  contain  the  record  of  a  life 
tragedy.  Yet  few  biographies 
tory  of  a  career  so  uninterrupted- 
in  externals.  Bunseu*8  life  be- 
thatched  roof,  but  it  was  passed 
lid  society  of  scholars  and  states- 
dinals  and  kings.  He  lived  to 
ear  of  the  allotted  term  of  human 
)ugh  that  long  period  he  enjoyed 
lendid  health  and  unquenchable 
enabling  him  to  work  to  an  ex- 
ible  even  in  Germany,  that  land 
d  bees  and  beavers.  Ue  married 
ige  the  woman  he  loved,  and  his 
was  an  undisturbed  course  of 
irrounded  as  he  was  by  a  family 
lllgent,  affectionate  children,  and 
'  the  devotion  and  appreciating 
his  excellent  English  wife.  He 
I  degree  rarely  experienced  by  a 
intimate  personal  friendship  of 
of  his  own  countrv',  the  present 
ssia,  William  I.,  his  brother  and 
Frederic  William  IV.,  and  tlieir 
leric  William  III. ;  and  in  the 
ueen  Yictoria  his  position  was 
at  of  an  elder  ])rother,  than  that 
of  Prussia.  On  one  occasion, 
IS  absent  from  Prussia,  Frederic 
issued  these  extraonlinary  words : 
nd  thirst  after  Bunsen,"  and  in 
;o  Berlin,  in  1857,  to  be  present 
ng  of  the  Members  of  the  Evan- 
ice,  he  ended  his  letter  with  these 
)u  surely  will  not  refuse  to  be  the 
old  friend  in  his  own  house?" 
e  king,  on  entering  the  hall,  saw 
came  straight  up  to  him,  em- 
once,  and  then  again,  saying 
hank  you  from  my  heart,  dear 
t  you  have  fulfilled  my  request 
0  quickly — God  reward  you  !  " 
liat,  as  Humboldt  afterward  told 


■  of  Baron  Duni^cn,  lato  Minister  Plcn- 
id  Envoy  Extraordinary  of  his  Mnjesty 
liam  IVm  at  the  Court  of  St  James. 
r  from  family  papers,  by  Ids  widow, 
oncsA  Buiisen.  In  tu'o  volamcd. 
:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  London: 
Co.    186S. 


Bunsen,  the  scene  was  observed  with  aston- 
ishment. In  1846  he  writes,  "  I  was  invited 
to  Windsor  Castle  to  spend  the  birthday  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  for  the  first  time,  as  it  is 
not  usual  with  the  Queen  to  have  foreign 
guests  on  that  occasion.  «  «  *  j  h^d 
brought  with  mo  German  books  for  the  chil- 
dren. *  »  «  The  Prince  wanted  to  have 
the  pictures  explained,  and  I  sat  on  the  floor 
in  the  midst  of  the  group;  we  all  spoke 
German,"  etc.  These  volumes  are  fuU  of 
simikr  evidences  of  the  affectionate  familiarity 
that  existed  between  Bunsen  and  persons  of 
high  station,  and  not  only  with  such  persons, 
but  with  men  distinguished  in  literature,  in 
science,  in  art,  and  in  politics.  Truly  has 
his  widow  written  of  him :  "  Wherever  his  lot 
had  been  cast, — ^whether  in  his  native  father- 
land, or  in  Ids  beautiful  Italy,  or  in  that  no 
less  beloved  England,  tlie  fatherland  of  his 
wife, — ^there  he  attracted  all  with  whom  he 
came  into  contact  by  his  sympathy  and  be- 
nevolence, by  the  brilliancy  of  his  wonderfal 
mind,  no  less  than  by  the  deptli  of  his  genu- 
ine humility."  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this 
outward  prosperity,  Bunsen^s  life  reads  like  a 
tragedy;  for,  what  hope  tliat  he  lived  for 
was  fulfilled?  what  dream  of  his  youth  was 
accomplished?  and  what  substantial  result 
remains  as  the  fruit  of  this  life,  passed  in  more 
than  Herculean  labors?  If  we  look  at  the 
vast  extent  of  his  personal  influence ;  at  the 
good  his  example  did ;  at  the  moral  t-ffect  of 
his  pure  and  manly  life,  with  its  perpetual 
sacrifice  of  inclination  to  duty  and  its  never- 
dampened  enthuslism  for  truth,  with  his  un- 
conquerable belief  in  the  future  triumph  of 
the  right ;  we  must,  perhaps,  allow  that  a  life 
of  which  these  arc  the  striking  traits,  cannot 
rightly  be  called  a  tragedy.  It  is  only  when 
we  ask  for  the  outward  material  results  of 
such  splendid  opportimities ;  for  the  proofs 
which  future  time  will  demand  of  this  man's 
right  to  influence  his  age  and  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  our  feeling,  on  closing  these  vol- 
imies,  is  explained.  He  resided  in  Rome 
during  twenty-two  years,  and  during  nearly 
the  whole  of  tliat  time  he  was  in  the  service 
of  Prussia ;  yet,  politically,  his  diplomatical 
labors  were  of  no  advantage  to  either  Prussia 
or  Rome ;  and  if  it  ought  not  to  bo  said  that 
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he  was  recalled  in  disgrace,  it  mnst  at  all  evcDts 
be  admitted  that  his  recall  was  looked  upon  as 
such  by  a  large  party  in  Frussia,  and  by  the 
Government  of  Rome.  Only  "the  express 
will  of  the  king  interfered  to  prevent  disgrace 
and  mortification  being  added  in  order  to  give 
bitterness  to  the  unavoidable  fall/'  A  message 
reached  him  at  Trieste  fVom  the  Cardinal- 
Secretary  of  State  to  let  him  know  confiden- 
tially that  the  Pope  would  not  receive  him, 
though  he  was  not  to  be  officially  informed 
of  this  determination.  The  reader  will  find  in 
these  volumes  sufiicicnt  material  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  questions  at 
issue  between  Frussia  and  Rome,  which  led 
to  this  final  rupture :  it  is  not  our  purpose  to 
give  here  the  details  of  the  dispute  nor  to 
judge  how  far  Bunsen  was  to  blame  for  the 
turn  aifairs  took ;  all  we  wish  to  show  is,  that 
these  twenty-two  years— the  best  part  of  life, 
from  the  age  of  twenty-five  to  forty-seven — 
were  virtually  tlirown  away  in  this  half-po- 
litical existence,  for  which  he  was  so  ill 
suited,  and  for  which  the  result  proved  him 
so  unfit.  None  of  his  schemes,  at  least  none 
that  were  of  national  importance,  came  to  any 
thing ;  of  all  his  political  labors  he  reaped 
nothing  but  disappointment  and  the  liatred  of 
the  dominant  parties  in  both  countries ;  and 
the  only  material  intellectual  result  of  his 
studies  in  the  Eternal  City  was  a  single  book, 
"  Tlie  Description  of  Rome,"  a  work  which  he 
had  no  desire  to  write,  but  in  which  he  be- 
came entangled  by  his  earnest  wish  to  help  a 
needy  friend,  and  which  during  eleven  years 
— ^from  1818  to  1829 — proved  a  most  serious 
embarrassment  and  impediment  to  progress  in 
his  own  favorit<^  pursuits.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning, and  the  end  was  like  the  beginning. 
He  was  bom  with  a  wonderful  love  and  apti- 
tude for  study,  but  the  greater  part  of  hla  life 
was  passed,  not  in  study,  but  in  tlie  perform- 
ance of  political  duties — ministerial,  diplo- 
matic, and  advisory — for  which  he  had  neither 
love  nor  aptitude,  and  which  resulted  in  a 
series  of  melancholy  failures.  And  it  may 
even  be  doubted  if  his  studies,  far-reaching 
and  unwearied  as  they  were,  have  given  to  the 
world  any  books  or  any  discoveries  of  any 
enduring  value.  Truly,  it  seems  as  if  Bunsen's 
epitaph  should  be  that  which  is  so  falsely  writ- 
ten on  the  tomb  of  Keats :  "  Here  lies  one 
whose  name  is  writ  on  water." 

Great  is  the  temptation  to  give  a  full  ac- 
count of  Bunsen*s  long  and  active  life,  and  to 
extract  from  these  two  crowded  volumes 
many  pages  of  their  overflowing  wealth  of 
anecdote  and  insiglit  into  public  affairs.    But 


our  space  forbids  any  such  indulgence,  tnd 
we  shall  think  ourselves  fortunate  if  we  cm 
give  our  readers  any  sufficient  notion  of  their 
general  contents. 

Christian  Curl  Josias  Bunsen  was  bom  In 
Corbach,  in  the  principality  of  Waldeck,  on 
the  25th  of  August,  1791.     lie  was,  as  his 
biographer  naively  remarks,   "the  child  of 
parents  advanced  in  life,  who  had  married  (in 
1790)  for  the  sake  of   companionship  and 
mutual  care  in  old  age,  and  probably  little 
anticipated  such  blessing  upon  their  union." 
The  mother  died  in  1819,  the  &ther  in  1820; 
both  parents  li\'ing  to  see  their  son  established 
in  life  and  on  the  high  road  to  distinction  and 
honor.    The  father  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of   character,  energetic,   decided,  and 
conscientious,  and  with  a  strong  desire  to  giTV 
his  son  all  the  advantages  of  education  tbit 
he  perceived  him  so  well  fitted  to  imprOTC^ 
He  stinted  himself  in  order  to  lay  up  money 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  son^s  univeratj 
education,  and  by  dint  of  hard  work  and  striel 
economy,  he  had  laid  aside  a  hundred  thaler^ 
which,  when  added  to  the  fifth  part  of  tbe 
yearly  stipend  allowed  by  the  Government  of 
Waldeck — for  Bunsen  had  to  share  this  al- 
lowance of  fifly  thalcrs  with    five  feDow- 
students  ! — enabled  Bunsen  to  enter  the  Tnip 
versity  of  Marburg,  where,  however,  he  re- 
mained only  a  year,  findmg  it  too  small  for 
the    opportunities    he    needed.     Singultrfj 
enough,  the  mother  of  Bunsen  seems  to  have 
left  but  little  trace  upon  the  life  of  her  eon. 
At  her  death  he  speaks  of  her  with  &^ 
affection,  but  nothing  indicates  that,  spiritoil^ 
or  intellectually,  he  was  under  any  special  oWt 
gations  to  her.    Uis  half-sister  Christianir- 
for  Bunsen's  mother  was  his  father's  sccoo* 
wife — seems  to  have  exercised  the  strongw^ 
moral  influence  upon  him  of  all  with  vh** 
he  came  in  contact  in  his  earlier  years.   S*  ^ 
was  a  woman  of  most  marked  and  indepe^^ 
ent  character,  and  the  story  of  her  life  i»  ^® 
full  of  romantic  details.     But  we  baive  no 
space  to  more  than  allude  to  it  here.   In  18"* 
Bunsen  left  Marburg  for  Gottingcn,  *^ 
Heyne,  "  full  of  years  and  of  honor,  receirt* 
and  treated  him  with  paternal  kindness  P^ 
ceiving  from  the  first  that  he  had  to  do  ^ 
a  student  of  uncommon  gifla  and  acqu"*" 
ments."    Bunsen  was  at  this  time  oigh*^ 
years  of  age.    Heyne  seems  to  have  cxefC^'j 
a  strong  and  healthful  influence  over  bin  i^ 
and  a  few  allusions  to  him  in  the  scanty*^ 
ords  of  this  most  interesting  period  I  of  ^l* 
subject's  life  explain  the  secret  of  ^^V**?!^ 
ence  in  the  similarity  of  character  anf  •"* 
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ho  scholar  and  his  master.    In 
writes  to  hid  friend  Agricola, 
en : 

onely  did  I  arrive  in  this  place, 
id  me,  guided  mo,  hero  with  me, 
ie,  showed  me  iu  himself  the  ex- 
igh  and  noble  cucrgj  and  inde- 
viiy  in  a  calling  which  was  not 
h  his  merit  entitled  him.  Ho 
SQperintended  and  administered 
cd  an  entire  kingdom  without 
md  with  yet  greater  efficiency 
vcrsity  for  which  he  lived:  he 
t  for  a  mere  philologcr,  and  in 
professor  of  mere  learning  in  the 
h  he  was  cast ;  and  he  was  moro 
in  every  other  way  than  in  this, 
t  it  was  to  have  guided  the  stud- 
1  the  mental  cultivation  of  two 
during  half  a  century! — and, 
,  to  have  estimated  and  rated  at 
a  far  higher  condition  of  intel- 
pment  with  a  measure  of  insight 
?ss  just  the  reverse  of  what  was 
him  by  tho  narrowness  of  opin- 
mlyon  the  casual  and  insignifi- 
cs  of  his  miud.  And  what  has 
1  or  founded  at  the  cost  of  this 
culties  ? 

cbruary,  1810,  that  Bunsen  was 
I  by  Ueync  as  teacher  of  the 
juago  to  our  countryman  Mr. 
^stor,  and  thus  commenced  an 
that  soon  ripened  into  a  friend- 
as  never  broken,  and  which  led 
results  in  Bunscn^s  education. 
:ed  his  independent  position  at 
y,  and  Mr.  Astor  took  so  much 
10  society  of  his  young  teacher 
vard  sought  his  companionship 
is  througli  Gcnnany  and,  still 
y.  On  their  return  he  invited 
iris,  and  then  to  llome,  but  in 
i  last  invitation  he  got  no  further 
;,  for  on  meeting  liis  friend  there 
ed  that  his  father  had  suddenly  re- 
America  ;  and  the  two  young  men 

meet  again  for  forty-one  years, 
'armly  urged  upon  his  friend 
'  him  to  America ;  but  Bunsen, 

was  at  that  time  absorbed  in 
es,  begun  in  Paris,  and  pursued 
lis  all-dcTouring  German  zeal, 

persuaded  to  think  of  any  new 
is  scheme  of  visitmg  India  and 
g  the  parent  language  and  the 
ation  on  its  native  ground  had 
out.  This  second  visit  to  Italy 
.  1816,  and  his  long  residence 
IS  be  said  to  have  been  begun 


by  what  looks  like  an  accident,  altlioogh 
Bunsen,  with  his  peculiar  and  most  deeply, 
earnestly  held  views  of  Providence,  would 
never  have  looked  upon  it  in  that  light.  It 
was  while  he  was  travelling  to  Florence  to 
meet  Mr.  Astor 

that  ho  was  placed  in  momentary  embar- 
rassment by  his  resemblance  to  Napoleon  I. 
and  his  family,  at  one  of  tho  stopping-places 
of  the  Diligence  between  Lyous  and  Mai-seillea. 
Uo  was  called  out  by  the  police  from  the  iabU 
d'hUff  where  he  sat  with  his  companion  of  the 
Diligence,  and  subjected  to  close  examination 
OS  a  supposed  Napolconide^  having,  in  spite  of 
prohibition,  crossed  the  frontier  from  Ger- 
many: tho  testimony,  however,  of  all  his 
fellow-travellers  to  his  having  occupied  a  place 
in  the  Diligence  in  their  company  all  the  way 
from  Paris,  and  of  one  of  them  that  ho  had 
seen  him  at  Paris,  was  finally  admitted  to  be 
satisfactory. 

After  Mr.  Astor^s  departure  he  remained  for 
some  time  in  Florence  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
Niebuhr,  whom  he  hod  met  in  Berlin  the 
previous  year,  and  with  whom  he  had  entered 
at  once  into  relations  of  deep  intellectual 
sympathy.  Ho  writes  to  Liicke  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  first  meeting  with  the  historian : 

It  would  be  hard  to  describe  my  astonish- 
ment at  his  command  over  the  entire  domain 
of  knowledge.  All  that  can  be  known  seems 
to  be  within  his  grasp,  and  every  thing  known 
to  him  to  be  at  hand,  as  if  held  by  a  thread. 

And,  later,  to  Agricola,  from  Florence : 

You  must  imagine  what  I  feel,  in  wandering 
with  Niebuhr  over  the  ruins  of  the  ancient, 
pro-Roman,  Etruscan  magnificence,  and  then 
again  among  the  splendid  monuments  of  the 
destroyed  liberty  of  the  modern  Athens,  the 
city  of  Dante  and  Machiavelli.'  What  can  be 
more  venerable  and  affecting  than  the  melan- 
choly, the  mourning  of  a  great  man  over  the 
human  race?  (Bunsen  alludes  hero  to  Nie- 
buhr*s  constitutional  hopelessness  and  despair 
over  the  problem  of  human  life  in  history  and 
in  tho  present.)  It  is  like  the  Divine  Spirit  in 
human  form,  beholding  with  human  sadness 
the  vain  rushing  of  the  generations  of  men 
towards  an  abyss ;  or  like  Prometheus  witness- 
ing and  deploring  from  his  rock  the  gradual 
extinction  of  the  sparks  he  had  kindled.  And 
with  all  this  wide  grasp  of  contemplation, 
what  a  clear  and  single  eyo  has  Niebuhr  for 
every  thing  individual,  what  a  certainty  in  his 
knowledge  of  fact;  in  a  word,  what  inward 
completeness ! 

While  in  Florence,  Bunsen  supported  him- 
self by  giving  instruction  in  French  to  an 
English  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Cathcart^ 
who,  like  Mr.  Astor,  and,  indeed,  like  every 
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one  who  cauie  into  iDtimate  relations  with 
bim,  had  been  strongly  drawn  to  him,  and 
was  never  wearied  witli  exploring  the  curiosi- 
ties of  Florence,  and  afterward  of  Rome,  in 
hid  company.  Wc  must  pass  rapidly  over  tlic 
long  period  of  Bunsen's  residence  in  Kome. 
lie  went  thither  partly  by  the  advice  of  Nie- 
buhr,  who  encouraged  him  to  Iiopc  for  assist- 
ance from  the  Prussian  Govcnunent  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies,  but  he  was  enabled 
to  go  there,  in  the  first  i>lacc,  by  the  employ- 
ment furnished  him  by  his  pupil,  Mr.  Cath- 
c:irt,  who  continued  his  studies  for  Komc  time 
longer  under  Buui>en's  direction.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival,  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  family  of  his  future  wife,  Miss  Wadding- 
ton,  who  with  her  father  and  mother  and  two 
sisters  were  living  in  Kome.  In  February, 
181 Y,  he  writes  to  his  favorite  sister  Chris- 
tiana, and  tellrt  her  of  this  new  acquaintance ; 
in  April  he  informs  her  that  he  is  in  love, 
and  on  tlie  l.st  of  July  he  was  married.  From 
this  time  Bunsen*3  private  and  domestic  hap- 
piness  was  uninterrupted,  except  by  the  death 
of  one  child  who  was  taken  away  in  hifancy, 
and  hitc  in  his  life  by  the  miserable  accident 
that  crippled  in  a  moment  his  daughter  Ma- 
tidii.  In  a  life  of  seventy-nine  years  there  are 
few  men  who  have  so  few  afliictions  to  mouni 
over.  In  November  of  the  same  year,  1817, 
Brandis,  Nielnihr^s  assistant  in  the  Legation, 
btiing  obh^red  to  return  to  Pnissia,  Bunsen 
olTered  to  fill  his  place,  and  thus  began  his 
long  diplomatic  au-cer  which  ended  only  six 
years  before  his  death,  in  18C0.  "We  wish  we 
had  space  here  to  quote  the  licautiful  prayer 
found  in  his  journal,  and  written  there  at  the 
beginning  of  his  life  in  Kome.  It  will  be 
found  at  pnge  120  of  vol.  i.,  but,  like  much 
that  is  of  the  highest  interest  in  this  book,  we 
can  only  refer  to  it  at  this  time.  We  must, 
however,  make  room  for  an  extract  from  a 
letter  to  Brandis,  in  which  he  takes  leave  as 
it  were  of  the  favorite  branch  of  study  of  his 
Univei-sity  days — *'  the  last  instance,  or  nearly 
BO,  of  studying  in  leanied  leisure.  Soon  after 
thw  date,  the  task-work  on  the  *  Descrij)tion 
of  Rome '  drew  him  more  and  more  into  a 
vortex ;  and  when  once  free  from  this,  the 
subjects  of  his  life's  meditation  engrossed  all 
the  powei-s  and  time  not  claimed  by  his 
ollice." 

I  have  ])a8scd  the  last  week  in  great  enthu- 
siasm for  old  Lysias,  having  entered  more 
closely  than  before  into  his  life  and  political 
character,  as  it  may  be  elicited  from  his  un- 
doubted Orations.  ...  I  begin  now  to  un- 
derstand the  justness  of  Nicbubr's  democratic 


tendency  with  respect  to  Athens.  .  .  .  When 
one  comes  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the 
aristocracy  of  Athens,  the  cruelty  and  Idbo- 
lence  of  their  conduct,  the  absence  of  all  coun- 
teraction of  democracy,  except  by  the  steady 
oppression  of  an  oligarchy,  and  to  discover 
their  panegyrists  to  consist  of  fools  or  ra»calf, 
or  at  best  of  coxcombs,  like  Xenophon, — then 
one  understands  that  there  was  no  alterDBtive 
between  a  democracy,  such  as  Demostlienes 
craved,  purified  by  a  return  to  simplicity  of 
life,  strengthened  by  warlike  exercises,  and  bjr 
the  dismissal  of  corrupt  orators  and  magis- 
trates, and  the    admission  of  Alcibiades  a^ 
tyrannos. 

And  then  follows  an  admirably  clear  stat^, 
mcnt  of  the  i)osition  of  Plato  in  relation  ^.^^ 
his  times,  showing  a  power  of  insight  that  ^ 
Ls  greatly  to  be  wished  had  been  applied  -^ 
the  writing  of  history,  but  which,  alas,  -^^ 
are  not  often  to  meet  with  in  the  field  i'*^^ 
which  circumstances  now  drive  Bunsen.  "^^--a 
life  in  Rome  had,  at  the  beginning,  a  Ix  %  ,— 
leisure,  and  much  enjoyment,  altlioagh  ^^  -^ 
former  was  soon  swallowed  up  in  the  inc"t\^  ,^ 
ing  duties  of  his  position.  During  Xiebxil  -^  y 
absence,  in  1823,  he  was  advanced  to  -^2ig 
post  of  Chai'ff^  d* Affaires;  then,  durii>£*"-  , 
visit  to  Berlin,  in  1828,  be  wjis  made  JVi  ry 
Counsellor  of   Legation,   and   continued  in 

charge  of  the  embassy,  as  Resident  Minis^  «^r, 
until  his  recall  in  18X8. 

Aino:jg  Ihe  events  full  of  interest  to  Bod.^S^"« 
and  his  wife  in  these  days,  were  the  creaticn^** 
of  Thorwaldsen's  genius  which  abonndetL       "• 
the  years  \^'l<\  'LM,  and  '22.     Once  they  w^C 
fortunate  enough  to  find  him  .  .  .  in  the    ^^ 
of  adding  the  last  touches  to  tlie  clay  in  wh  -^^ 
he  had  modelled  his  statue  of  Mercury.      ^^ 
dilated   then    upon  the  course  of  sensati^s^''' 
and  images,  rather  than  of  reflection  wk  ^  ^ 
had  brought  him  to  fix  upon  the  position  c^  »  • 
sitting  figure  in  perfect  repose,  but  in  an  ^'**" 
dently  animated  promptitude  for  action,        ■■ 
upon  a  subject  to  which  he  would  dcligfafc     " 
giving  shape,  if  he  could  find  a  situatiorv   ^ 
furnish  it  with  a  full,   and  intelligible,  ^  ]■ 
satisfactory  meaning.    "And  then,"  be  sJ^* 
"  I  hit  upon  MercuiT,  who,  having  pUyeA.     • 
the  Pan-pipe  to  subdue  Argus  into  slumber*9  ** 
the  instant  of  observing  that  his  purpose    ^^      ■ 
been  accomplished,  is  removing  the  mo***" 
instrument  from  his  lips  (which  are  thus     *J|      | 
hidden  nor  disfigured),  and  with  the  r»^*      i 
hand  is  grasping  the  sword's  hilt,  but,  ^-"^^      \ 
motionless,  is  watching  lest  the  eyes  •h^'** 
open  again.'*    The  conception  of  Christism      "^ 
was  foreign  to  the  mind  of  Thorwaldsen,    ^jv 
only  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of      ** 
native  Sovereign  did  ho  steel  his  courag'"'^ . 
the  attempt  after  having  failed  in  accomp"^  ^ 
ing  for  the  King  of  Bavaria  a  group  if 
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I  at  the  sepulchre — the  design  of 
fttrojed  in  utter  dissatisfuctiou." 

unt  of  Bunscu^s  studies  in  the 
ral  music  of  t)ie  Latin  Church,  in 
ame  greatly  interested ;  the  naira- 
burning  of  the  church  S.  Foolo 
i  (16th  July,  182:}),  which  he  and 
itne&sed  from  their  house  on  the 
e  death  of  Pius  VII.,  and  the 
his  succegisor  Leo  XII.,  with  the 
'  the  adoration  of  the  new  Pope 
the  literal  expression),  when  the 
ally  placed  upon  the  High  Altar, 

by  the  higher  clergy  during  the 
he  glimpse  of  Madame  Rdcamier 
Iready  had  a  glimpse,  but  only  a 
Giithe ; — his  intercourse  with  Ca- 
the  many  interesting  details  of 
r  of  that  remarkable  man;  his 
J  with  Overbeck  and  Julius 
'crbeck,  whom  Madame  Bunsen 
enly-niinded  man,  seemingly  be- 
lidrew  from  all  society  with  those 
share  his  religious  opinions ! — the 
lardly  fail  to  find  these  details 

In  1827  Bunsen  was  summoned 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  bring- 

the  Raphael — The  Madonna  of 
amily — which  he  had  recently 
the  King  of  Prussia  for  the  sum 
but  in  reality  his  pi-esencc  was 
3  capital  for  political  consultation 
On  this  period  we  cannot  linger, 
le  of  the  events  show  Bunsen  in 
t  light  as  the  real  statesman  in 
s  and  elevation  of  his  views, 
y  as  the  politician.  At  this  time 
•haps,  the  most  serious  event  in 
blic  life — his  forcing  the  King's 
lis  protest  against  the  compulsory 
•f  the  Catholic  soldiers  in  the 
ervices  of  the  Protestant  Church, 
iveranco  until  the  King  promised 
hat  abuse.  Lighter  matters  are 
f  his  social  life  at  Berlin.  He 
5  sing  for  the  first  time  in 
*  the  music  of  which  is  too  insig- 
hcr  talent,  but  she  sings  like  a 
ad  is  very  engaging."   He  goes  to 

Alexander  von  Humboldt  on 
graphy — '*  one  of  the  most  inter- 
ould  be  imagined;  never  had  I 
.  before  communicate  within  so 
sach  an  amount  of  fact  and  of 
»,  both  new  and  important."  He 
U  von  Grollmann,  the  first  mili- 
thc  army.  *'  As  to  Waterloo,  he 
Wellington's  choice  of  position 
I.— 24 


was  admirable,  and  that  the  assertion  was 
unfounded,  that  he  had  not  taken  precautions 
against  a  possible  necessity  of  retreat  aiVer 
the  battle."     About  this  time  wo  begin  to 
hear  of  Bunsen's  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Ar- 
nold, begun  in  Rome  the  previous  year,  but 
now  first  carried  on  by  letter.    This  acciuaint- 
ance  was  from  the  first  a  friendship,  and  it 
lasted  until  Arnold's  untimely  death,  in  1848. 
In  1828  we  find  Bunsen  writing  from  Rome 
that  two  thirds  of  his  time  is  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  works  of  art  for  the  Prussian 
Government.    Among  these  are  mentioned  a 
second  Raphael,  an  early  work,  and  several 
fine  early  Florentine  pictures,  with  a  special 
commission   to  purchase   vases  in  Comcto, 
Apulia,  and  Sicily.     Among  a  crowd  of  per- 
sonal details  concerning  people  of  less  public 
interest,  take  this  likeness  of  Chateaubriand : 
"  The  sight  of  Chateaubriand,  just  arrived  as 
French  ambassador,  has  been  a  gratification 
of  curiosity,  and  nothing  more.    He  is  a  vain 
being,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  room  full 
of  guests  in  his  own  house,  with  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ceiling,  as  the  only  mode  of  looking  over 
their  heads,  for  he  is  low  of  stature,  and 
though  he  avoids  speaking,  he  yet  presents 
his  face  to  observers.    The  head  and  features 
are  well  chiselled,  on  a  scale  too  large  to  be 
in  proportion    to  the   rest  of   his  figure." 
Again,  in  1832,  "we  saw  Sir  Walter  Scott 
oflen  during  the  first  week  of  his  being  here. 
The  first  meeting  with  him  was  a  shock,  as  I 
was  not  prepared  for  his  difBculty  in  speak- 
ing ;    but  though  his  animation  is  gone,  his 
conversation   is  much  of  the  same  sort  as 
formerly,    most    interesting    and    original." 
Knowing  that    popular   poetry  had  always 
attracted  him,  Bunsen  sought  out  the  German 
ballads  of  the  War  of  Liberation  in  1813,. 
and  after  giving  him  an  idea  of  the  sense,, 
made  his  sons  mng  them.  Scott  was  evidently 
pleased,  and  observed  of  that  noble  struggle,, 
quoting  a  verso  of  the  Requiem,  "  Ihntu^ 
labor  non  sit  cattus,^^  lie  called  the  two  boys- 
to  him,  and  laid  a  hand  upon  the  head  of  each, 
with  a  solemn  utterance  of  "  God  bless  you ! " 
There  is  a  brief  but  interesting  mention  made* 
of   Bunsen's    acquaintance    with    Rio,    the 
French  writer  on  art,  and  of  Rio's  enthtisiasm 
in  the  study  of  the  Welsh  literature',,  he  him- 
self being  a  native  of  Brctagne ;  and  indeed, 
Bunsen  seems  to  have  met  and  entered  into 
sympathy  with  all  the  scholars  and  literary 
men  of  his  time.    In  1838  he  leaves  Rome 
and  makes  his  first  visit  to  England,  to  which, 
after  a  short  interval  spent  in  Switcerland,  he 
was  to  retuni  in  1841,  and  rcmain.as  Minister 
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PleDipotcntiarv  until  1854.  Nothing  can  be 
richer  than  tliat  portion  of  these  volumes  that 
relates  to  his  residence  in  England  during  this 
long  period.  "What  a  splendid  procession  of 
names  p.isses  before  us  in  this  review !  Al- 
most every  famous  man  in  England,  in  what- 
ever department,  is  mentioned  in  some  char- 
acteristic way.  **  I  have  been  to  Rogers,  and 
saw  his  beautiful  house  and  collection.  It  is 
not  that  poets  are  wealthy  in  England,  but 
rich  men  write  v«'i"ses,  /.  r.,  measured  prose. 
He  is  an  amiable  old  man  in  manners,  in 
whom  the  habits  of  mercantile  life  have  help- 
ed to  counteract  that  corrupt  voluptuousness 
extending  to  intellect,  so  usual  among  old 
bachelors  delighting  in  the  fine  arts."  "I 
made  Lonl  Mahon  tell  me  about  his  own 
works  and  studies.  Among  other  things,  he 
mentioned  that  the  Duke  (Wellington)  is  so 
fond  of  children  that  he  has  always  those  of 
some  relation  for  a  month  at  a  time  in  the 
country,  and  plays  with  them  for  hours  at 
football,  letting  them  ])laguo  him  as  nmch  as 
they  i)leaae,  and  Ls  like  a  child  himself 
among  them."  **  As  to  Carlyle's  Lectures,  they 
are  very  striking ;  rugged  thoughts,  not  ready 
made  up  for  any  political  or  religious  system ; 
thrown  at  people's  heads,  by  which  most  of 
his  audiences  arc  sadly  startled."  **  Buckland 
is  persecuted  by  bigots  for  Laving  asserted 
that  among  the  fossils  there  may  be  a  prc- 
Adamic  species.  *  How,'  say  they,  *  is  that 
not  <lirect,  open  infidelity?  Did  not  death 
come  into  the  world  by  Adam's  sin  ? '  I  sup- 
pose then  that  the  lions  shown  to  Adam  wero 
originally  destined  to  roar  throughout  eter- 
nity ! "  He  is  at  Oxford  on  the  day  when 
degrees  are  conferred.  "  All  the  doctors  and 
heails  of  houses  marched  in ;  they  were  differ- 
ontly  greeted — some  with  applause  and  some 
with  hisses;  but  on  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Arnold,  applause  long  and  loud  took  place, 
with  but  one  solitary  attempt,  soon  drowned, 
;it  disapprobation."  Then  came  the  confer- 
ring of  degi-ees ;  among  the  names  arc  Her- 
.-chel,  Bunsen,  and  Wonlsworth ;  then  the 
reading  of  poems  and  prize  essays — "An 
English  poem  on  the  Keligions  of  India  and 
tlicir  anticipated  fall  before  the  preaching  of 
the  Kingdom  of  PcHice,  by  Rufikin,  whose 
beautiful  architectural  drawingsi  I  have  seen." 
'*  I  had  a  delightful  dinner-party  at  Rogers' 
yesterday,  with  Cicrhanl,  Hamilton,  West- 
inacott,  Williams,  &c.,  &c.  ;  all  quite  in  the 


style  of  a  rich  Roman  of  the  time  of  Augustus 
^-original  drawings  by  Raphael  and  others 
aHer  dinner,  vases  l>efore ;  the  beautiful 
Tiiians,  &c.,  of  the  dining-room  ingeniously 
lighted,  so  that  the  table  alone  was  hi  shade." 
When  in  Switzerland  he  writes:  "Professor 
De  Wette  was  present  .  .  .  his  appearance  is 
shrunk  and  withered,  with  deep  furrows  of 
reflection  and  of  sorrow  in  his  countenance, 
and  the  expression  of  high  and  spiritual  seri- 
ousness. .  .  .  Ills  life  is  ebbing  oat — h\n  wuX 
full  of  doubts  and  his  heart  full  of  grief, 
without  friends  and  without  a  community  to 
belong  to." 

The  second  volume  is  taken  up  with  the 
narrative  of  Runsen's  residence  in  England  as 
Minister  from  Prussia,  and  is  full  of  interest- 
ing details  concerning  public  men  and  events, 
details  too  numerous  for  us  ever  to  attempt  a 
selection.      The  most  interesting  parts  ore 
those  that  relate  to  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert.     Bunsen's  report  of  the  Queen  con- 
firms  the  i)ublic  notion  of  her  high  character 
and   her  devotion   to  duty.     We   are  also 
brought  into  the  thick  of  events  during  the 
Revolutions  of  1848,  and  leom  much  as  to 
the  political  mana'uvres  of  tlic  times.     The 
chief  interest  of  the  volume  lies  in  the  in- 
sight it  gives  us,  not  merely  into  the  reltgioitf 
opinions  of  Bunsen,  but  into  the  position  of 
the  religious  parties  in  England,  at  least  of  the 
High-Church  Party,  of  the  followers  of  New- 
man and  Pusey,  and  of  what  Miss  Cohbe  calls 
the  first  Broad-Church  Party,  to  which,  if  to 
any,  Bunsen  belonged.    His  name  is  some^ 
times  associateil  with  Rationalism,  but  mort 
improperly.     He  had  no  sympathies  in 
direction,  and  seems  to  have  hod  no  relatioi 
with  the  leaders  of  the  party.   Ho  lcl\  Eng 
in  1854,  and  the  remaining  six  years  of  1 
life  was  a  brief  happiness  of  rest  from  politk^^^T 
and  devotion  to  his  favorite  studies.     Vi^^^^ 
commend  these  volumes  to  our  readers;  tb       ^ 
present  a  deeply  interesting  period  of  a  Tif^,.^  ^ 
and  important  life,  and  if  the  record,  M       ^^rs 
began  by  saying,  leaves  no  very  cheerful  ^Bb> 
prcFsion  on  the  mind,  but  seems  rather  U^     be 
the  brilliant  chronicle  of  disappointments  ^^mad 
failui-cs,  perhaps  it  is  only  so,  as  every  | 
must  be  of  a  human  life  that  luia  been  f 
in  the  pursuit  of  lofty  and  ideal  aims  In 
midst  of  the  diniculties  and  impedlmoDti 
beset  the  greatest  souls  in  proportion  to  I 
greatness. 
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We  do  not  know,  either  that  there  is  any 
hope  of  any  thing  being  done  at  this  late  day 
to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  Design  for  the 
New  York  Post-Office  which  has  been  accep^ 
ed  by  the  committee ;  or,  chat,  if  it  be  de- 
termined, in  defiance  of  art,  common  sense, 
and  economy,  to  adopt  tliat  design,  any  in- 
flacaice  from  any  quarter  can  prevent  its 
erection  on  the  site  selected,  at  the  lower  end 
of  City  Hall  Park ;  but  to  do  all  that  lies  in 
his  power  to  prevent  cither  of  these  misfor- 
tunes, is  the  duty  of  every  man  who  bcUeves 
they  would  be  misfortunes,  and  accordingly 
we  offer  the  following  considerations  to  the 
public. 

A  careful  reading  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Mullctt's 
two  papers :  his  fir^t  Report  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  Plan  presented  by  the  New  York 
Post-Office  Commissioners;   and  his  subse- 
quent Defense  of  that  Report  in  answer  to 
the  Architects  of  the  Plan,  who  had  had  the 
indiscretion  to  attempt  a  Reply  to  that  cx- 
hanstive  and  able  paper,  must  convince  any 
fair-minded  person  that  the  Design  cannot  be 
carried  out  without  squandering  the  public 
money  on  a  building  every  way  unsuited  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.    All  that 
was  said  and  written  before  the  Design  had 
been  sent  in,  and  of  course,  therefore,  before 
its  character  could  be  known,  as  to  the  moral 
certainty,  reasoning  d  priori j  that  a  design 
^o  prepared,  made  up  by  seven  architects  out 
<>f  their  seven  separate  designs  sent  in  in 
competition,  could  not  be  worthy  of  aecept- 
■"^ce, — all  this  has  been  more  tlian  justified 
^y  the  result ;  as  is  sufficiently  proved,  even 
^  the  non-professional  mind,  by  Mr.  Super- 
^**itig  Architect  Mullett's  searching  examina- 
tion. 

Much  more  than  this  has  been  proved  by 

^%t  gentleman's  Report  and  by  his  suhse- 

2^**^  Defence,  although  it  may  well  be  that 

I   ^  l»ad  no  such  object  in  view.    For  it  is  now 

.  ?**^  dear  to  every  one  who  has  the  power 

^^   fbrm  an  independent  judgment,  that  the 

*^thors  of  this  Design  have  shown  an  amount 

?f  Iterance  not  only  of  tlie  theory,  but  of 

1^  practice,  of  their  noble  profession,  that, 

JT^Jiy  one  of  the  older  countries,  where  a 

^^tliy  competition  has  greatly  raised,  and 


steadily  miuntains,  the  standard  of  excellence, 
would  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  even 
dream  of  obtaining  an  important  Govern- 
ment commission.  And  if  the^e  words  seem 
harsh,  and  difficult  to  justify,  the  reader  has 
only  to  read  Mr.  Mullett^s  Report,  where  he 
will  find  abundant  evidence  that  we  speak 
within  bounds,  and  hold  no  intemperate 
opinion. 

Mr.  MuHctt  says  little,  and  perhaps  little 
need  l>e  said,  as  to  the  exterior  of  the  pro- 
posed building — what  may  properly  be  called 
the  Design.  If  the  building  is  to  be  erected 
at  all,  the  exterior  must  probably  be  accept- 
ed as  it  is,  although,  if  any  body  chose  to  go 
over  it,  point  by  point,  it  could  easily  be 
shown  to  be  as  bad  in  design  as  Mr.  Mullett 
has  proved  it  to  be  in  construction  and  in 
plan.  It  may  suffice  to  say  that  its  design 
belongs  to  the  worst  phase  of  the  worst 
school  of  arcliltecture  that  has  ever  existed — 
the  late  French  Renaissance  ;  that,  both  in  its 
mass,  and  in  its  details,  it  is  equally  repugnant 
to  a  pure  taste ;  and  that,  if  by  any  misfor- 
tune it  should  be  erected,  it  will  bring  an  ad- 
ditional discredit  upon  our  ill-fated  city, 
already  most  unfortunate  in  its  public  archi- 
tecture. No  man  of  education,  no  man 
whose  judgment  in  this  matter  is  entitled  to 
any  respect  whatever,  whether  in  the  profes- 
sion or  out  of  the  profession,  has  ventured 
to  say,  or  will  venture  to  say,  that  he  consi- 
ders this  Design  boautiiul ;  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  see  it  carried  out ;  or,  that  he  thinks 
it  would  be  a  credit  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
or  to  the  General  Government.  But  this 
point  need  not  be  enlarged  upon,  for,  if  the 
Design  shall  be  rejected,  as  it  probably  will 
be,  on  the  scores  of  bad  construction,  incon- 
venient planning,  and  extravagant  cost,  the 
vulgar  and  ugly  extenor  must  share  the  fate 
of  the  interior. 

After  it  has  once  been  decided  that  this 
Design  cannot  be  accept(>d,  the  question  will 
again  be  in  order,  whether,  after  all,  the  Post- 
Officc  should  be  erected  on  the  site  already 
chosen.  This  is  a  question  of  grave  interest 
to  the  citizens  of  New  York,  and  yet  it  hus 
been  decided  in  the  most  off-hand  and  care- 
less fieishion,  as  if  it  were  of  no  interest  or 
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importance  whaterer.  On  Dcither  of  these 
subjects — the  selectioii  of  the  site,  and  the 
acceptance  of  the  plan — has  the  public  ever 
been  allowed  an  opportunity  to  express  its 
approbation  or  its  disapprobation  of  the  de- 
cinons  arrived  at  by  the  committees.  The 
whole  business  has  been  a  piece  of  jobbery, 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  arguments,  too, 
in  favor  of  the  site,  instead  of  being  of  that 
laige  and  public-spirited  nature  that  might 
have  been  expected,  have  been  drawn  from 
the  supposed  interests  of  a  small  portion  of 
the  public,^-of  buuness  men  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  city,  and  of  two  or  three  of  the 
daily  newspapers.  All  these  alignments,  how- 
ever, seem  reducible  to  two:  1st,  that  the 
site  chosen  is  a  central  one,  easy  of  access  to 
the  majority  of  business  men,  near  to  the 
principal  newspaper-offices,  and  surrounded 
by  wide  streets;  2d,  that  it  is  the  only  piece 
of  ground,  in  that  neighborhood,  that  is  in 
the  market,  or  that  can  be  bought  by  the 
Government  at  a  reasonable  price.  It  is  also 
urged,  in  addition,  that  the  Government  has 
already  bou^^ht  it  and  paid  for  it 

As  lor  the  first  of  these  ax^uments,  it  ought 
to  be  a  sufficient  answer,  that,  so  long  as  the 
Post-Offlcc  U  not  inacc€8»iblet  it  cannot  long 
make  any  matter  whether  it  is  especially  con- 
wnitnt  of  access  or  not.  Postmaster  Kelly 
is  trying  to  bring  about,  what  ought  long  ago 
to  have  been  established,  such  a  system  of 
collection  and  delivery  of  mail-matter  as  will 
make  it  as  unnecessary  for  any  body  to  go 
to  the  Post-Offlce  in  New  Tork  for  his  let- 
ters  and  newspapers,  as  it  is,  to-day,  in  Lon- 
don or  Paris.  In  fact,  he  means  to  break 
up  the  system  of  box-delivery  altogether — 
has  already  begun  to  break  it  up.  When  he 
has  fully  perfected  his  arrangements,  what 
will  prove  to  have  been  the  benefit  of  clos- 
ing up  the  one  remaining  open  spot  in  the 
lower  city  ?  What  shall  we  have  gained  that 
will  be  worth  that  sacrifice  ? 

The  five  principal  daily  newspapers  in  Xew 
York  City  are  unequally  divided  in  opinion 
on  this  subject,  though  their  interests  would 
appear  to  be  identical,  since  with  one  excep- 
tion— the  Kvening  Post — they  are  all  situ- 
ated in  the  same  quarter.  The  Evening 
Post,  the  Herald,  and  tlie  World  are  strongly 
opposed  to  the  erection  of  the  Post-Office  in 
the  City  Hall  Park.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Tribune  and  the  Times  are  in  favor  of  it. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  attitude  of  the 
Herald  and  the  Worhl  to  the  Government, 
or  ratlier  to  the  Republican  party,  is  such  as, 
to  those  influenced  by  party  feelings,  to  make 


their  arguments  of  no  weight  XeTerthdcas, 
the  arguments  of  the  Worlds  at  least,  have 
never  been  answered.  They  cannot  be  an- 
swered, and  no  one  has  ever  seriously  at- 
tempted to  answer  them.  This  newspaper 
has  done  more  tlian  any  other  journal  in  New 
Tork  to  convince  the  public  that  tlie  site  has 
been  unwisely  selected,  and  that  the  Design 
is  unworthy  of  adoption ;  and  it  is  greatly  to 
be  regretted  tliat  its  advice  cannot  get  a  hea^ 
ing,  or  be  rated  at  its  worth,  because  its  po- 
litics are  not  those  of  the  dominant — and 
long  may  it  be  the  dominant — party.  The 
Evening  Post  has  also  done  yeoman*s  service  ' 
for  the  right  in  this  matter,  having  freely 
opened  its  columns  to  the  discusaon,  and 
having  printed  every  thing  bearing  upon  the 
subject  from  official  sources,  including  Mr. 
Mullett*s  two  unanswerable  papers,  for  which 
the  TribuTU  could  find  no  room.  It  may  be 
that  the  Herald's  opinion  has  been  influenced 
by  a  desire  to  prevent  the  erection  of  a  bniki- 
ing  that  would  not  only  cut  oiF  the  view  of  its 
own  new  and  costly  structure,  but  would  also 
dwarf  it  and  drown  it,  by  its  superior  size 
and  greater  amount  of  vulgar  finery.  Bat, 
we  have  no  right  to  suspect  motives,  and  the 
arguments  of  the  Herald  have  been  too  sound 
and  reasonable  to  be  answered  by  mere  as-  ^ 
persions  of  character. 

The  course  of  the  Times  and  the  Tribum-^^ 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  The  course  of  tbe^^ 
latter  is  simply  inexplicable.  After  a  sgipfi  ^ 
of  articles  ai^uing  against  the  Design  itsdf^fc 
and  against  tlie  choice  of  site,  saying,  amo 
other  things,  that  the  building  is  not  onl. 
ugly,  but  that  it  has  chosen  the  most  ( 
spicuous  place  in  the  city  to  air  its 
in,  and  that,  situated  at  the  end  of  the  Far  — I 
it  would  be  like  a  boil  on  the  end  of  a  mi^^^! 
nose, — it  suddenly  chopped  about, 


the  next  day,  and  argued  in  favor  of  the  "^ 
and  has  been  pursuing  the  same  course  e^^v 
since.  Yet,  sll  its  an^ments  are  rcdocm.  1) 
to  the  one  plea  of  ccntrality,  whidi,  as  ^1h 
been  already  shown,  will  be  rendered  o^""  a 
importance  or  cogency  when  Mr.  KellyV  ^^E3ei 
system  of  letter-delivery  shall  have  been  S'^ 
fectcd. 

So  much  for  the  alignment  of  conveid  ^am 
and  its  advocates.    It  is  not  likely  tha&    uy 
one  considers  the  other  argument  of  any  g^^ 
weight.     The  Government  can,  of  oc^***^ 
buy  Und  or  take  it,  wherever  it  cfaoofca.      ^ 
doubt  it  might  buy  the  remainder  of  tb»   ^"^ 
on  Chambers  street,  not  occupied  by  IB'tt'^ 
art's  wholesale  store — an  excellent  ritn**^ 
bounded  by  three  streets;  and  there  are  pMf 
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of  places  as  good.  But  it  is  of  little  use  to 
go  into  this  portion  of  the  subject  It  re- 
mains, that  any  land  the  GoTcmnicnt  really 
needs,  it  can  easily  procure  on  reasonable 
terms,  and  land,  too,  with  a  defensible  title, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  site  at 
present  fixed  upon. 

As  for  the  arguments  against  the  site  se- 
lected by  the  Commission,  it  would  be  long 
to  examine  them  in  full.  They  are  argu- 
ments drawn,  1st  From  its  inconvenience  of 
access — a  very  strong  argument  if  the  pres- 
ent system  of  Tnail-delivery  were  to  be  ad- 
hered to,  but,  of  course,  of  little  value  in 
case  it  is  changed.  2d.  From  its  want  of 
availability,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Art : 
It  is  a  fflte  where  no  building  of  consequence 
ooght  to  be  placed,  since  it  cannot  be  seen 
to  any  advantage;  and  it  will  completely 
hide  the  City  Hall,  itself  an  excellent  piece 
of  architecture  and  extremely  well  placed. 
8d.  From  the  impossibility  of  the  future  ex- 
teosion  of  any  building  that  may  be  erected 
on  this  triangular  plot  Mr.  Mullett  shows 
that  the  present  Design  calls  for  every  foot 
of  the  land !  4th.  From  its  entire  unsuita- 
'blencsB  to  at  least  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
proposed  building:  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  Courts  of  Justice  are  to  be  under 


the  same  roof  with  the  Post-OfBce,  and  that 
the  freedom  from  noise  desirable  in  a  build- 
ing devoted  to  courts  of  law  can  never  be  ob- 
tained in  a  structure  situated  as  this  is  pro- 
posed to  be.  The  argument  of  **■  inconveni- 
ence," though  of  little  weight  when  Uie  Post- 
Office  is  concerned,  becomes  of  great  import- 
ance in  relation  to  the  Courts  of  Law.  The 
building  cannot  be  reached  without  crossing 
two  broad,  and  at  all  times  crowded,  streets. 
6th.  And  lastly,  there  is  tlie  argument  drawn 
from  health.  This  building  will  rob  the 
lower  city  of  another  of  its  lungs ;  the  City 
Hall  Park  will  follow  the  fate  of  St.  John's 
S(iuare,  and  the  only  bit  of  open  space  that 
is  lefl  in  this  wilderness  of  brieks-and- 
mortar  will  be  closed  upon  rich  and  poor 
aUke. 

These  arguments  have  been  many  times 
presented,  nor  are  they  all  that  might  be 
brought  forward.  But  they  have  never  been 
answered,  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  answer 
them.  And  we  venture  to  hope  that  some- 
thing may  yet  be  done  to  prevent  the  con- 
summation of  a  scheme  that  will  be  alike  in- 
jurious to  the  reputation  of  the  city  of  New 
Tork  on  the  score  of  good  taste,  and  a  serious 
blunder  in  relation  to  the  public  convenience 
and  utility. 


THE  SrrUATIOX  AND  THE  CANDIDATES. 


Political  Parties,  in  the  zeal  of  heated 
contests,  greatly  exnggerate  the  consetiuences 
fV>r  good  or  evil  which  are  to  result  from 
"fclieir  success  or  failure,  unless  it  be  on  the 
Ovc  of  those  transition  periodj>,  when  circum- 
stances too  slight  in  themselves  to  be  the 
causes  of  important  events,  prove  to  be  the 
Occasion,  in  coi\j unction  with  fur  deeper 
o«u8e9,  of  great  revolutionai-y  upheavals  and 
Asxtenec  and  momentous  chapters  of  history. 
OniQch  great  occasions  the  imagination  of 
I>artisan  orades,  lacking  the  sure  inspiration 
o£  a  statesman-like  and  prophetic  insight  into 
t,lie  secret  springs  of  the  social  niechanisiu, 
&  Us  as  far  short  of  the  truth  as  its  predic- 
'^i^xs  had  on  previous  and  petty  occasions 
overrun  it  We  are  entering  upon  a  cam- 
l^lgn  in  wluch  Republicans  charge  that  a 
democratic  victory  means  revolution,  while 
^h«  Democratic  platform  responds  by  declare 
^^g  that  upon  the  election  of  Gen.  Grant  the 


..I.: A.    1 


conquered  people  *^  amid  the  ruins  of  liberty 
and  the  shattered  fragments  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

Is  there  any  thing  in  the  platforms  of  the 
respective  parties  which  justifies  either  in 
indulging  in  such  strenuous  and  violent  ex- 
pectations? The  provisions  of  the  two  plat- 
forms on  minor  points  are  nearly  identical. 
Both  promise  protection  to  naturalized  citi- 
zens, economic  administration,  and  gratitude 
to  the  army  add  navy  of  the  Union.  The 
Democratic  platform  recognizes  the  two  an- 
cient grounds  of  conflict,  secession  and  slav- 
ery,  as  ended  by  the  war — terms  tliat  frankly 
imply  a  surrender  of  once  cherished  princi- 
ples by  that  party,  which  they  could  not  be 
expected  to  express  more  plainly.  It  also  re- 
commends the  payment  of  the  national  bonds 
according  to  the  letter  of  tlie  bonds  themselves 
and  of  the  laws  authorizing  them,  while  the  Re- 
publican platform  goes  farther,  and  advocates 
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Mpirit.  Of  the  prominent  Republican  states- 
men we  find  Senators  Sherman,  Henderson, 
Morton,  and  we  believe  Howe,  and  Repre- 
sentatives Stevens,  Butler,  and  others,  in 
favor  of  paying  the  bonds  according  to  the 
Democratic  platform,  in  *' lawful  money," 
while  Gov.  Si\vmour  and  a  respectable  section 
of  the  Democratic  party  sooni  to  advocate 
making  the  greenbacks  as  good  as  gold ;  in 
which  event  the  question  in  which  manner 
payment  is  to  be  made  wholly  disappears. 
As  a  singular  and  unlooked-for  concession  in 
favor  of  what  has  been  regarded  as  a  Repub- 
lican princii)le,  the  Democratic  platform  x-e- 
commends  such  an  adjustment  of  the  tariff 
to  the  internal  revenue  as  shall  incidentally 
protect  our  American  manufactures.  True, 
the  clause  is  equivocally  drawn,  but  this  is 
its  only  unetiuivocal  rendition.  The  Repub- 
lican platform  is  silent  on  the  question,  but 
three  fourtlis  of  Republican  politicians  would 
endorse  this  feature  of  the  Democratic  plat- 
form. Upon  the  question  of  taxing  the  bonds, 
the  Republican  resolution  for  **  equal  taxa- 
tion," if  interpreted  by  the  votes  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  Republicans  in  Congress  on  the 
Rill  passed  by  the  House  to  tax  the  interest 
on  the  National  bonds,  differs  not  materially 
from  the  Democratic  platform.  The  moat 
important  difforcnce,  and  that  which  calls 
forth  the  adverse  predictions  above  referred 
to,  lies  in  the  attitude  of  the  two  y)latform3 
toward  the  Reconstruction  policy  of  Congress. 
The  Republican  platform  endorses  it,  and 
pledges  to  carry  it  out.  The  Democratic 
platform  denounces  it  as  unconstitutional,  but 
leaves  open  and  undecided  the  course  they 
should  pursue  in  the  event  of  their  success. 

In  Reconstruction,  then^fore,  lies  the  gist 
of  the  political  ii^sue.  To  this  both  parties 
ri'fer  when  they  charge — the  one,  that  u 
Democratic  victory  means  revolution,  and 
the  other,  that  a  Republican  trium])h  would 
result  in  the  unconstitutional  subjugation  of 
the  Southern  States  to  the  colored  race. 
Underlying  this  ({uestion  of  reconstruction  is 
that  question  of  tsovereignty  of  race,  whidi 
may  be  pregnant  with  dangers  and  convul- 
sions no  less  fearful  than  those  which  have 
arisen  out  of  the  slavery  question.  As  pre- 
judices and  falsehoods  have  as  often  given 
rise  to  wars  as  principles  or  truths,  it  does 
not  dispose  of  the  negro-cpicstion  to  argue, 
or  even  prove,  that  repugnance  to  the  colored 
race  is  a  groundless  prejudice  or  the  result 
of  miseducution.  It  is  undeniable  that  this 
prejudice  exists,  in  so  far  that,  if  it  were  to 
be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  white  people 


of  the  United  States,  whether,  in  all  oar  Go- 
vernments, from  that  of  the  Nation,  throngfa 
the  State,  County,  and  City,  down  to  the 
School  District,  blacks  should  be  admitted  to 
e<iual  partici))ation  with  whites  in  the  right 
to  vote  and  hold  office;  the  majority  would 
be  heavy  against  it  in  all  the  States  south  and 
west  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island. 
There  are  a  few  who  would  go  all  lengths  for 
universal  negro  suffrage  as  an  abstract  prin- 
ciple, independent  of  political  necessity  ;  but 
they  are  not  a  twentieth  of  the  number  of 
those  who  assent  to  negro  suffrage  as  the 
only  tangible  means  of  securing  the  suprem- 
acy of  loyal  men  at  the  South.  The  last  is 
the  only  ground  on  which  Congress  could  hope 
to  carry  the  Northern  States  in  favor  of  ne- 
gro suffrage  as  a  means  of  reconstruction, 
and  even  on  this  issue  the  Republican  party 
did  not  feel  in  condition  to  disdain  the  iid 
which  their  principles  would  receive  at  the 
polls  from  the  powerful  name  of  Gen.  Grant. 
Several  contingencies  may  reveal  the  weak- 
ness which  honeycombs  the  Republican  party 
on  the  abstract  question  of  universal  suffrage. 
If  it  should  appear  that  colored  votes  will 
not  secure  the  ascendency  of  loyal  men  at 
the  South,  the  broken  reed  would  be  dis- 
carded. If  it  should  result  in  a  clannish 
preference  for  blacks  for  office,  it  will  fall 
into  increased  disfavor.  Many  RepublicuM  a 
blush  to-day  at  the  prospect  that  black  i 
of  whatever  talents  or  abilities,  may  sit  in  1 

United  States  Senate  and  House,  or  act  ■ ; 

Governors  of  States.  If  the  abilities  an— — i 
character  should  be  wanting,  the  disgracefu.^ 
conduct  which  might  be  overlooked  in 
white  Senator  or  Governor,  would  kind.  ~M. 
fiery  indignation  against  a  suffrage  sjBt^-^ar 
which  permitted  the  disgrace  io  come  ftv^-m: 
an  African.  On  the  otlier  bond,  every  X^a^ 
lessens  the  feeling  of  partisan  hortiL  m « 
toward  the  rebels.  Popolar  sentiment  mm  ^s- 
race  with  tlie  President  and  Congress  ^ 

granting  unive^al  amnesty,  and  removs'^ 
political  disabilities.  The  importance  of  cr^^^' 
fining  office  and  power  to  those  who  ^<^^- 
loyal  during  the  war  disappears  with  ^' 
growth  of  the  conviction  that  all  are  1«»7^ 
now. 

In  this  unsettled  state  of  public  opioi*'*^ 
reconstruction  on  the  basis  of  univeiml  ^■*^ 
fnige  is  neither  assured  by  the  dectioai    ^ 
Grant,  nor  overthrown  by  the  election   ^' 
Seymour,    but    dc{)ends    largely    on   other 
contingencies.       The    moral    effect   of  ^ 
eiection    of   Seymour    would    be   imm*"* 
through    its    influence  upon   the   SopK"** 
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Court,  OQ  Congress,  and  on  the  Southern 
people.  It  would  bo  the  upi>arent  voxpopuli 
against  the  recoustniction  policy  of  Congress. 
The  two  liouscs  would  still  remain  Kepubli- 
can,  and  their  coiupluxion  could  not  be 
changed  for  two  ycai-s,  perhaps  not  i'or  four, 
unless  some  of  the  present  members  should 
change  their  views.  While  tho  direct  exer- 
cise of  the  presidential  powers  alone  could 
not  without  revolution  overturn  the  recon> 
stniction  pohcj  of  Congress,  these  powers 
aided  by  others,  might.  Tho  Supreme  Court 
has  at  no  time  been  trustworthy  for  more 
than  three  votes  out  of  eight  in  favor  of  the 
reconstruction  policy,  and  siuce  the  separa- 
tion of  Chief-Justice  Chase  Irom  the  Kepub- 
lican  party,  and  his  strong  cuimcuition  of  the 
States*  rights  theory  of  reconstruction,  it 
would  bo  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  Su- 
premo Court  would,  especially  in  the  event 
of  Seymour's  election,  decide  the  Recon- 
struction Acts  unconstitutional. 

The  negro  suffrage  element  in  rc-constnic- 
tion  is  aUo  ex|)osed  to  danger  fi*om   other 
causes.     The   plutfumi  of    the   Uepublican 
party  agrees  with  that  of  the  Democratic  in 
declaring  that  tho  control   of   the  siiffrage 
question  belongs  to  the  Suites  ulonc.     Tho 
flu&e  doctrine  is  made  part  of  the  Constitntion 
t>y  the  XlVth  Amendment,  under  wliich  the 
reconstructed  States  are  admitted.    This  pro- 
viAtB  that  wherever  the  majority  of  tlie  peo- 
>le  of  a  State  disfranchise  the  minority  on 
coount  of  race  or  color,  ihe  representation 
f  the  State  in  Congress  and  in  tiie  Electoral 
>Uegc  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion 
it  the  number  excluded  from  the  sufli-ogc 
re  to  the  whole  number  of  adult  male  cit- 
<a.    The  right  of  the  majority  of  tiie  peo- 
c»f  any  State  to  disfrmehise  the  minority 
t3  thus  made  part  of  the  Constitution  of 
United  Slates,  all  Acts  of  Congress,  or 
titutions  or  Acts  of  any  State,  ineonsist- 
'-herewith,  are  void.     The  Acts  to  pre- 
thc  disfranchisement  of  tiie  blacks  by 
ding   whites  from  voting   unless  they 
'    the    political    e<iualiry  of    all  men, 
■obably    consistent    with    tho    XlVih 
Unent,  and  would  not  be  annulled  by  it. 
,  however,  the  Acts  of  Congrcw  pro- 
is  the  condition  of  tlie  return  of  those 
x>  the  Union,   that   t!ie   re«idmitted 
all  not  disfranchise  any   of  its  citi- 
account  of   race  or  color.     This 
clearly  void.     The  whiter,  by  vot- 
have  a  sufficient  majority  to  dis- 
the  blacks  in  all  the  States  except 
olina,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana, 


and  even  in  Mississippi  they  have  recently 
procured  a  sufficient  numb€it  of  the  blacks  to 
vote  with  them  to  defeat  the  very  Constitu- 
tion which  was  to  have  secured  equal  politi- 
cal rights  to  all.  Whichever  of  the  two 
candidates  may  be  elected,  therefore,  it  i:? 
plain  that  reconstruction,  on  the  basis  of 
imiversal  suffrage,  will  still  have  to  contend 
against  the  repugnance  to  negro  e(iuality  at 
tlie  North  in  both  parties;  a  probable  ad- 
verse decision  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and, 
iwssibly,  the  votes  of  the  white  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  Southern  States,  changing 
or  amending  their  constitutions. 

It  will  be  aided,  indeed,  by  the  powerful 
arguments  that  the  colored  race  are  now  in 
po.^««<.'5sion  of  the  ballot ;  that  tliey  have  thus 
far  used  it  on  the  whole  wisely,  pnidently, 
and  w  ith  a  peaceful  tendency  ;  that  prior  to 
its  conferment  upon  them  every  tendency  of 
the  white  voting  class  at  the  South  was  to- 
ward oppression,  ])lack  codes,  slavery,  the 
restoration  of  rebels  to  power  and  disunion, 
and  that  the  continuance  of  political  rights 
in  the  black  race  is  essential  to  their  protec- 
tion, promotive  of  their  industry,  conducive 
to  tlie  pi^aco  of  Southern  society,  and  indeed, 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  Union.  Dut  all 
these  arguments,  thor.gh  satisfactory  to  the 
nation  at  large,  like  the  arguments  against 
slaver}',  will  utterly  fail  if  the  question  be 
let't  to  the  Southern  States.  If  all  these  rea- 
sons for  colored  suffrage  be  ti-ue,  the  Repub- 
lican party  will  have  fallen  almost  as  far 
short  of  securing  these  ends  in  leaving  the 
quciition  to  tho  Southern  States,  as  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  in  denouncing  tmiversul  suffrage 
as  unconstitutional. 

Looking  at  the  i>orsonal  characters  of  the 
two  candidates,  we  nnist  conclude  that  revo- 
lution und(!r  the  administration  of  either 
would  l>e  alike  impossible.  Gov.  Seymour, 
while  radically  hostile  to  any  introduction  of 
tlie  colored  race  iuto  citizenship,  is  by  per- 
sonal constitution  and  judgment  cautious  to 
the  verge  of  timidity,  ond  legal  to  the  ex- 
treme of  technicality,  in  the  modes  by  which 
he  would  attain  these  results.  While  ho  has 
none  of  the  executive  or  military  vigor  which 
might  be  relied  on  to  suppress  a  rebellion, 
he  has  still  loss  of  the  misguided  energy 
which  would  inaugurate  one.  With  the  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
threatening  him  with  impeachment  and  re- 
moval at  tlie  first  revolutionary  act,  he  would 
be  powerless  to  effect  a  revolution  if  ho  had 
the  folly  to  attempt  it 
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On  tho  other  hand,  Gen.  Grant,  havrng  in- 
Tested  not  a  feather's  weight  of  influence  for 
or  against  colored  suffrage,  and  having  by 
Ills  letter  of  acceptance  lield  himself  free  to 
act  as  circumstances  miglit  dictate,  and  being 
disposed  by  his  antecedents  as  a  Democrat  to 
place  a  very  limited  estimate  on  the  intrinsic 
value  of  colored  suffrage,  will  acquiesce 
heartily  in  any  c(m.stitutional  action  which 
the  votes  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  a 
particular  State,  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  or  the  action  of  tiie  majority  in  Con- 
gress, may  render  expedient  In  short,  the 
approaching  election,  however  it  may  turn, 
can  hardly  dispose  of  the  negro-question, 
which  must  continue  to  agitate  the  country 
until  the  colored  race  shall  have  risen  to  a 
higher  intellectual  and  social  position  tlmn 
they  now  occupy. 

Since  the  election  of  a  President  leaves  the 
political  status  of  the  colored  race  still  open 
to  Ixi  adjusted  by  future,  and  probably  by 
State,  legislation,  and  since  no  rights  are 
foreclosed  or  questions  settled  by  it,  it  is  idle 
to  pre<lict  either  revolution  or  the  subjuga- 
tion of  any  State  or  community  to  negro- 
rule  as  the  result  of  it.  In  fact,  as  the  sup- 
pression of  the  great  rebellion  determined 
that  the  presen-ation  of  the  Union  shall  not 
depend  on  the  election  of  a  particukr  candi- 
date to  the  Presidency,  so  the  protracted 
after-struggle  between  Congress  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  culminathig  in  his  impeach- 
ment and  escape  by  a  single  vote  from  re- 
moval, determines  that  hereafter  political 
policies  arc  to  be  shaped  by  the  democratic 
power  of  Congress  nn<!  not  by  the  autocratic 
power  of  the  President.  The  war  for  the 
Union  establisliod  tho  supremacy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  over  the  States.  The  tri- 
umph of  Congress  over  fifty  vetoes,  and  the 
trial  and  nc^piittal  of  tho  President,  vindi- 
cated the  supremacy  of  the  legislative  over 
the  executive.  Nor  is  this  vindication  ren- 
dered less  effective  by  the  acquittal  of  the  Pres- 
ident than  it  would  have  been  by  his  removal. 
The  power  of  the  Hritish  Parliament  to  trans- 
fer the  Crown  was  better  illustrated  by  elect- 
ing William  of  Orange  and  Mary,  King  and 
Queen  of  England,  while  James  II.  still  re- 
mained! alive  and  at  liberty,  than  it  would 
have  been  if  he  had  been  executed.  In  the 
formet*  case  a  vat-anoy  would  have  compelled 
an  election.  In  the  latter  the  election  re- 
moved the  King.  So  the  conviction  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson  would  have  proved  the  power 
of  Congrc-^s  to  remove;  but  his  acquittal 
proved  their  higher  power  to  remove  or  not 


as  they  thought  best.  To  remove  would 
have  demonstrated  the  temporary  succen  of 
an  antagonistic  party;  to  forego  removing 
was  the  calm  vindication  of  conscious  and 
absolute  supremacy.  The  effect  must  be  to 
vastly  diminish  the  political  importance  of 
the  election  of  President,  and  to  increase 
relatively  the  importance  of  elections  of  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen.  By  dividing  the  ex- 
citement incident  to  tlie  settlement  of  fan- 
portant  political  issues  among  many  candid- 
ates and  distributing  it  over  several  elections, 
instead  of  concentrating  it  npon  one,  the 
strain  on  our  institutions  is  lessened,  and  the 
tendency  to  revolution  as  the  result  of  presi- 
dential elections  is  happily  diminished. 

In  the  selection  of  their  candidates  both 
parties  have  done  themselves  ngnal  justice. 
It  is  to  bo  regretted  that  the  Tituporations 
incident  to  our  mode  of  condncting  a  politi- 
cal campaign  should  descend  to  the  littlenesi 
of  attempting  to  obscure  the  military  glory 
of  (yrant  or  the  parliamentary  abilities  of 
Colfax,  the  political  integrity  of  Seymour  or 
the  gallantry  and  courage  of  Blair.    If  Na- 
poleon or  Wellington  or  Jackson  or  Taylor 
was  a  butcher  in  being  unwilling  to  lose  a 
battle  to  save  the  lives  of  a  few,  when  by 
gaining  the  battle  ho  would  save  the  lives  of 
many,  then  is  Grant  a  butcher.    Bat,  since 
ill  this  sense  all  war  is  butchery,  the  butcher    <- 
par  excellence  is  the  first  of  warriors.    If  to-^ 
believe  that  the  election  of  an  anti-slavery^ 
President  would  result  in  secession  and  cifiC^ 
strife,  and  that  the  evils  of  slavery  were  fai 
lighter  than  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  pn 
a  man  a  devotee  of  slavery,  then  were  boi- 
Seymour  and  Grant  advocates  of  sUvciy  3 
the  days  prior  to  the  war.     If  to  believe  tb  j 
the  South  could  never  be  subdued  by  i 
that  the  war  must  be  ended  by  comproidK- 
and  that  emancipation  only  rendered  eo^ 
promise  more  difficult,  were  more  than 
error  of  judgment,  then  Mr.  Seymour 
guilty  of  something  worse  than  such  an  i 
during  the  war. 

After   Gen.  Grant   has  sucoessftilly 
manded  the  armies  of  the  Union,  won  ,in       "jer 
son  a  score  of  hotly-contested  battles  m^^mJoA 
some  of  the  ablest  generals  of  the  age,         wd 
planned  and  in  their  most  important  and.        dif. 
ficult  feature.4  executed  the  campvgD^r    bf 
which  the  r^-bellion  was  subdued,  it  If  in    -«ifa 
to  attempt  to  dony  him  the  highest  exccL9  tfre 
powers.    Compared  with  the  Atlas-bun]c*»  ^ 
executive  responsibility  which    he  bor0  ^ 
General-in-Chief,    the    duties    of    Pred<fa« 
would  be  similar  but  light    He 
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from  the  command  of  a  million  and  a  half  of 
troops  to  the  control  of  forty  thousand  office- 
holders.  The  transition  from  General  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  to  President  of 
Washington  College,  could  hardly  lighten  the 
burden  of  Gen.  Lee  more  than  the  transfer 
of  Grant  from  the  chief  coinmand  of  all  our 
armies  during  the  crisis  of  the  struggle  for 
the  Union  to  the  quiet  administration  of  the 
duties  of  President  of  the  United  States 
would  be  attended  by  relief  instead  of  anxiety. 
Gov.  Seymour  possesses  eminent  abilities, 
and  underlying  his  political  career  are  amia- 
ble qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  which  arc 
harmoniously  attended  by  that  external  dig- 
nity and  personal  grace  which  should  adorn 
the  presidential  office.  Gov.  Seymour^s  tal- 
ents are  greater  in  debate  than  in  office,  more 
rtietorical  than  executive.  As  a  Senator,  hod 
the  complexion  of  the  New  York  Legislature 
admitted  of  his  choice  for  that  office,  he 
might  hare  won,  by  his  suavity  in  discussion, 
something  of  that  personal  popularity,  influ- 
ence, and  esteem  from  his  opponents,  which 
distinguish  Reverdy  Johnson.  Diplomatic  by 
nature,  he  would  make  an  excellent  Secretary 
of  State.  We  have  hardly  a  more  admirable 
presiding  officer.  His  disposition  tends  to- 
ward hannonyand  compromise.  Like  Gcr- 
lit  Smith,  he  entertains  no  political  opinion 
which  he  would  not  waive  ratlicr  than  sec  it 
made  the  cause  of  bloodshed.  He  is  a  peace- 
man,  a  compromiser,  and  reconciler,  by  con- 
Yiction,  instinct,  and  habit.  Of  course,  when 
such  a  disposition,  in  revolutionary  times,  is 
brought  into  conflict  with  men  impossible  to 
persuade  and  willing  to  figlit  for  their  opin- 
ions, it  yields,  and  whatever  duties  depend 
upon  its  vigor  go  unperformed.  Horatio 
Seymour  would  have  made  a  good  President 
under  the  order  of  things  that  prevailed  be- 
fore the  war,  when  the  most  adroit  compro- 
miser was  the  greatest  statesman.  While 
Grant  is  quietly  and  unaffectedly  a  gentleman 
of  the  military  pattern,  Seymour  is  conspicu- 
ously and  attractively  a  gentleman  of  the 
drawing-room  pattern.  Both  have  treated 
their  rivals  generously,  and  have  secured  their 
hearty  support  and  respect  by  so  doing. 
Doth  would  agree  much  more  nearly  in  their 
political  views,  and  in  the  political  course 
they  would  pursue  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, than  the  more  violent  followers  and 
jMirtisans  of  either  would  suppose.  They 
would  differ  chiefly  in  that,  while  Seymour 
"would  use  all  the  influence  of  the  presidential 
office  to  further  the  political  opinions  of  his 
party,  Gen.  Grant  would  administer  the  office 


with  that  colorless  freedom  from  party  influ- 
ences which  is  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
qualities  of  his  own  mind,  and  which  has  dis- 
tinguished so  eminently  his  military  career. 
Under  Seymour,  every  energy  of  the  presi- 
dential office  and  patronage  would  bo  em- 
ployed to  secure,  by  peaceful  and  lawful 
means,  the  uncontrolled  ascendency  of  the 
white  race,  and  exclusion  of  the  black  from 
voting  or  holding  office  in  any  State,  and 
especially  in  the  Federal  Government.  Un- 
der Gen.  Grant,  few  or  no  attempts  would  be 
made  from  the  White  House  to  guide  or  con- 
trol the  legislation  of  Congress,  but  the  en- 
ergy and  patronage  of  the  office  would  be 
employed  witli  commendable  freedom  from 
political  influences,  and  with  on  eye  compar- 
atively single  to  a  vigorous,  pure,  and  eco- 
nomical administration  of  details,  to  the  re- 
duction of  expenses,  to  the  collection  of 
revenue,  to  the  punishment  of  crime  and  pro- 
tection of  society. 

In  the  respective  availability  of  the  two 
candidates  before  the  people,  the  Republican 
party  has  reason  for  confidence  but  not  for 
assumption.  When  it  is  rememl}ercd  that 
President  Lincoln  was  first  elected  only  be- 
cause the  Democratic  party  were  dinded,  and 
by  a  minority  vote ;  that  at  his  second  elec- 
tion a  change  of  only  thirty-six  thousand 
votes,  rightly  distributed,  would  have  elected 
McClellan,  and  that  in  the  State  elections 
held  since  the  adoption  of  the  present  recon- 
struction policy  by  Congress,  the  Democratic 
party  have  carried  the  States  of  Connocticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  (par- 
tially), Ohio,  California,  and  Oregon,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  contest  will  be  clo:*e,  and  the  re- 
sult is  not  yet  assured.  If  the  Republican  party 
are  wi^e  they  will  not  rely  strongly  on  curry- 
ing many  of  the  Southern  States.  The  Pres- 
ident's last  proclamation  of  amnesty  and  the 
Acts  of  Congress  restoring  disabilities  of 
rebels  have  nearly  ended  the  partLiI  disfran- 
chisement of  the  whites.  The  entire  white 
population  of  the  South  outnumbers  the 
black,  in  all  but  two  or  three  States,  by  two 
to  one.  A  few  of  the  blacks  can  be  brought 
to  support  the  Democratic  ticket  to  their  own 
disfranchisement,  as  in  Mississippi.  Not  a 
few  whites  that  have  voted  for  reconstruction 
on  the  present  basis,  in  order  to  get  back 
into  the  Union,  will  vote  for  disfranchising 
the  bkcks  at  the  first  opportunity. 

On  any  question  of  supremacy  of  race  at 
the  South,  therefore,  the  Republican  party 
cannot  count  upon  carrying  the  majority  of 
the  Southern  States.     In  the  Northern  States 
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the  momcutuni  acquired  by  the  party  of  the 
Union  and  freedom  during  the  war  is  very 
great,  but  is  gradually  diminishing  as  the  war 
becomes  a  historic  memory  instead  of  an  ever- 
present  ciUis.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  Repub- 
lican party  that  in  Gen.  Grant's  personal 
cliaracter  is  combined  at  once  all  that  is  ad- 
mirable in  military  achievement,  with  more 
than  a  civilian's  respect  for  law  and  order, 
and  that  the  cry  of  military  despotism  has 
no  tcn'ors  for  a  people  who  have  watched  his 
superior  readiness  to  subject  the  military  to 
the  civil  power.  Gen.  Grant's  conservatism 
and  freedom  from  political  bias,  especially 
upon  reconstruction  (juestions,  his  magna- 
nimity toward  the  rebels  whom  he  conquered 
with  the  swoixl  and  yet  saved  from  punish- 
ment or  persecution,  his  deference  for  the 
rightful  authority  of  Congress  as  the  supreme 
legislative  and  political  power,  his  respect  for 
law,  and  his  desire  for  peace,  give  him  a  hold 
on  the  people  as  a  statesman  which  his  suc- 
cess as  a  soldier,  however  brilliant,  could 
never  have  won.  If  any  judgment  may  be 
formed  of  the  sentiment  of  the  people  from 
the  course  of  tlie  more  independent  and  non- 
partisan press,  and  the  public  expressions  of 
prominent  civilians  and  soldiers  who  have 


acted  at  times  with  cither  party,  the  friends 
of  Gen.  Grant  may  count,  in  the  present 
stage  of  the  contest,  upon  being  largely  rein- 
forced by  that  floating  and  undecided  Tote 
which  exercises  the  ])reponderating  influence 
in  all  closely-contested  elections. 

Especially  will  this  avail  if,  as  appears  pro- 
bable from  the  revolutionary  letter  of  Gen. 
Blnir,  written  prior  to  his  nomination,  and  the 
utterances  of  such  Southern  leoilers  as 
Wise,  Vance,  Uampton  and  X.  B.  Forrest, 
the  Democrats  themselves  shall  furnish  the 
Republican  orators  and  joui-nals  with  evidence 
that  even  a  strong  minority  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  moan  to  revolutionize  the  South- 
em  State  Govermnents  by  force  in  the  event 
of  their  success. 

It  may  safely  be  ])redicted  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  elect  the  candidates  of  which- 
soever party  may  seem  to  them  most  likely  to 
perfect  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union  peace- 
fully, to  maintain  harmony  between  the  va- 
rious sections,  States,  and  i-aces,  and  to 
administer  the  government  with  economy 
and  fidelity. 

AVhichever  party  can  be  clearly  convicted 
of  contemplating  violence  and  revolution  is 
already  defeated. 


LITERATURE. 


Wk  have  from  the  pen  of  a  lady  a  new, 
and,  jud;;ing  from  a  cursory  glance  at  several 
characuiistic  parts  of  it,  a  much  improved, 
English  version  *  of  Lcssing's  dramatic  cA«/- 
d'(Euv)''\  his  wi<lely  and  justly  celebrated 
"Nathan  the  Wise."  This  is  so  much  the 
more  agreeable,  as  i^-ithin  a  year  or  two  past 
our  attention  has  several  times  been  called  to 
the  subject  of  Lessing,  partly  in  a  new  biog- 
i-aphy  of  him,  partly  by  a  number  of  more 
or  less  extended  notices  of  his  life  and  wri- 
tings. The  contents  of  Nathan  were  too 
unique  an<l  attractive  to  aUow  them  long  to 
remain  confined  within  the  author's  own  lan- 
guage, and  we  are  therefore  not  at  all  sur- 
prised to  find  an  English  tnmslation  as  early 
as  1791,  (but  a  little  over  a  decennium  after 
tlie  first  edition  of  the  original,)  and  a  second 
edition  of  this  printed  in  London  in  1805. 
Since  that  date  the  lovers  of  good  literature 


♦Le!H»im;'H   Nathan  thf   Wise.     Translated    by 
Kllai  FrotltUi^'hani.    Lc.spoMt  6c  Ilolt. 


not  familiar  with  the  original,  have  knor^i^  ^ 
the  work  chiefly  from  W.  Taylor's  admirab'i<r:#-^ 
*'  Historic  Survey,"  (London,  18*28,)  in  tT.^-  , 
first  volume  of  which  we  find  no  less  th  .mt^W  I 
277  pages  occupied  with  an  examinatif  .^9>  ,ti 
of  Lessing  with  especial  reference*  to  Nalhr  x-JThi 
from  which  long  extracts  are  given  in  tra^ci  — -» 
latioii  at  the  end.    Tayh)r  went  so  far  in  ^  I 

admiration  of  the  work  as  to  recommen  -^ci^md 
for  translation  into  the  Oriental  langaajE^  -*gci 
*' Asian  heroes  people  the  scene;  the  '-  ^'mf 
em  costume  is  sufficiently  ob.<erved  in  ja  th 

manners  of  the  personages  to  adapt  it  -^^^i  fo 
sympathy  where  the  action  passes;  an^ci^Hid  ii 
contains  lessons  of  tolerance  and  libei-  -^ralifr 
which  Islamism  as  well  as  Christianity  s 
aspire  to  leani.  .  .  .  The  voice  of  gcniui 
annihilate  both  space  and  time,  and  lur-^ 
immortal  coilperaiion  the  chosen  inte^^^ftvfi 
of  earth  to  forward  the  instruction  of  "^  tte 
human  race,  to  ennoble  its  personal  mor^c^^'V/, 
and  to  ameliorate  its  public  instituticr*^^'' 
In  spite  of  this  high  credential,  it  ^^"Otild 
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seem  that  Lessing  had  since  the  date  of  it 
(1828)  been  conBiderably  neglected,  except, 
pcrhapii,  among  the  few  who  never  shun  tlie 
labor  of  studying  literature  in  the  originals, 
and  it  is  therefore  so  much  the  more  gratify- 
ing to  meet  with  some  renewed  attempts 
to  resuscitate  the  memory  of  his  former  intlu- 
ence. 

The  history  of  tliia  play  is  of  itself  a  lite- 
rary curiosity,  into  the  details  of  which,  how- 
ever, we  have  here  no  room  to  enter.  The 
author  had,  by  some  of  his  critical  writings, 
exposed  himself  to  assaults  from  some  of 
the  perverse  theologians  of  his  country,  and 
had  for  several  years  been  involved  in  a 
somewhat  virulent  controversy  with  them. 
Of  this  he  himself  at  last  grew  weary,  but 
was,  of  course,  not  willing  to  give  up  hLs  case 
without  some  monument  of  a  defence,  that 
could  not  be  so  readily  assailed.  lie  re:«oIved 
to  give  to  the  world  the  positive  and  negative 
results  of  his  polemics  in  the  form  of  a  drama, 
and  thus  to  proclaim  the  doctrine  of  univer- 
sal tolerance,  exemplified  in  characters  des- 
tined to  command  respect  as  ideals  of  art,  if 
not  as  actual  realities.  In  this  he  may  bo 
said  to  have  had  perfect  success,  for  his 
Nathan  was  not  only  hailed  as  a  new  star  in 
literature  by  the  most  intellectual  of  his  con- 
temporaries, but  has  ever  since  elicited  more 
or  less  respect  and  even  imitation,  thus  win- 
ning for  itself  a  permanent  place  in  modem 
literature. 

The  plot  of  the  piece,  the  author  himself 
avows,  was  suggested  by  one  of  Boccaccio^s 
Xovellas  (Decamcrone,  giom.  I.  nov.  3),  in 
which  the  matchless  Italian  treats  us  to  the 
most  entertaining  story  ccmcerning  the  Sul- 
tan's interview  with  Melohisedech  the  Jew, 
ind  the  fable  of  the  magic  ring,  narrated  by 
be  latter  in  reply  to  his  majesty's  somewhat 
erilous  curioiiity  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
at  this  story,  including  even  the  episode  of 
0  ring,  was  scarcely  any  thing  more  than  a 
^gestion,  and  tlio  whole  of  it  is  modified 
en  in  it^  fundamental  conception)  to  such 
extent  as  to  make  it  almost  entirely  the 
t*s  own  invention.     The  real  ring  is  here 
«sented  as  possessed  of  the  magic  power 
taking  its  proprietor  beloved  of  God  and 
an<l  this  is  claimed  to  be  the  only  true 
of  its  genuineness  for  centuries.     We 
here,  therefore,  a  sort  of  proclamation 
livcrsal   tolerance  and   humanity,   the 
of  superior  life,  observation,  and  intel- 
'  culture  ;  and  it  is  this  high  moral  elo- 
rhich  has  won  for  the  piece  a  degree 
tect  surpassed  perhaps  only  by  that  for 


Goethe's  "  Faust."  Let  us  take  a  rapid  glance 
at  its  argument 

The  principal  characters  of  the  drama  are 
Saladin,  the  Sidtan ;  Sittah,  his  sister  and  com- 
])union  ;  Nathan,  a  wealthy  Jewish  merchant 
and  banker  of  Jerusalem ;  Ilecha,  the  adopt- 
ed daughter  of  the  Jew ;  Diya,  a  Christian 
young  woman  in  his  house,  Uecha's  compan- 
ion ;  and  a  young  Templar  who  knows  him- 
self OS  Cui*d  (i.  c.  Conrade)  von  Stauffcn,  but 
who  in  the  end  turns  out  to  be  Saladin's  own 
nephew,  as  Uecha  the  Jew's  adopted  daugh-- 
ter  is  found  to  be  his  niece  and  the  Templar's 
sister.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Jerusalem,  partly 
in  or  about  Nathan's  house,  partly  in  tho 
Sultan's  palace.  While  Nathan  is  absent  ou 
a  tour  to  Babylon  his  house  takes  fire,  and 
his  charming  foster-daughter  is  already  en- 
veloped by  tho  flames,  when  suddenly  an 
unknown  knight,  conspicuous  from  his  white 
mantle,  rushes  through  the  crowd  into  the 
burning  mansion,  and  successfully  fetches  out 
tlie  shrieking  maiden,  lialf  dead  from  fright, 
but  otherwise  yet  almost  entirely  unharmed. 
Tho  mysterious  knighl  is  a  young  Templar, 
who  with  several  others  had  shortly  before 
been  taken  prisoner,  and  whose  life  was  the 
only  one  Saladin  had  spared  on  account  of  an 
imagined  resemblance  to  his  lost  brother. 
The  rescue  appears  next  to  miraculous,  and 
Kccho,  more  especiallv,  can  look  on  her  de- 
liverer in  no  other  light  than  that  of  an 
angel  sent  to  her  from  heaven.  But  she  is 
]miued  to  find  herself  denied  all  op])ortu- 
nity  to  thank  him,  and  that,  although  she 
daily  observes  him  promenading  under  the 
lindens  clusc  by  her  residence,  he  is  a  Tem- 
plar, who,  in  his  own  estimation,  has  but  per- 
formed one  of  the  duties  of  his  vow,  and  she 
a  Jewess,  with  whom  ho  neither  can  nor  will 
have  ariy  dealings.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
the  Templar  always  dismisses  witli  disdaui 
Daja's  attempts  to  accost  him  on  behxlf  of 
her  mistress,  and  tho  latter  has  to  content 
herself  with  a  distant  admiration,  unable  to 
induce  the  haughty  stranger  to  exchange  a 
word  with  her.  It  is  not  long,  however.  l)e- 
fore  the  arrival  of  her  father  brings  her  not 
only  an  array  of  costly  presents,  but  also  a 
decided  change  in  the  conduct  of  tho  Tem- 
plar, who  soon  discovers  in  Nathan  a  Jew 
of  no  ordinary  type,  as  ho  himself  likewise 
claims  to  bo  a  knight  above  tho  bigotry  and 
prejudices  of  the  common  sort.  In  a  word, 
they  recognize  each  other  at  once  as  men  of 
a  certain  equality  of  life-experience,  il*  not 
of  culture,  and  the  Templar  now  hesitates  no 
longer  to  accept  the  invitation  to  Nathan*fl 
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house,  where  he  then  freely  meets  the  fascina- 
ting being  whose  life  his  intrepidity  had  saved. 
Conrade,  however,  soon  finds  that  a  lady  of 
Recha's  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  cannot 
be  met  without  being  loved ;  he  is  therefore 
after  a  while  determined  to  possess  her,  and 
this  so  much  the  more  after  he  has  learned 
from  Daja  that  Reclia  is  in  reality  a  Chris- 
tian girl,  brought  up  in  the  Jcw^s  house  with- 
out knowledge  of  her  origin.  When  Nathan, 
aware  of  the  same  fact,  hesitates  with  his 
consent,  declaring  a  third  party  necessary  to 
decide,  the  impetuous  Templar  well-nigh  com- 
promises the  safety  of  Ids  friend  by  hypo- 
thetically  submitting  the  case  to  the  patriarch 
of  the  province,  who  in  the  blmdncss  of  his 
zeal  pompously  claims  all  Jews  found  in  pos- 
session of  a  Christian  child  liable  to  the 
stake,  and  demands  summary  execution  of 
the  law.  Fortunatdy,  however,  the  danger 
in  this  instance  cannot  become  a  serious 
one,  Nathan  happening  to  have  the  entire 
confidence  of  both  Saladin  and  Sittah.  It  is 
agreed  by  both  parties  to  delay  the  matter 
for  a  while,  and  eventually  to  get  the  Sultan 
to  decide.  Meanwhile  new  circumstances  of 
no  little  interest  arc  brought  to  light  The 
Templar  has  a  conference  with  Saladin,  and 
the  curiosity  of  the  latter  is  again  piqued,  as 
be  compares  the  features  of  his  visitor  with 
those  of  the  portrait  of  a  cherished  lost 
brother  in  his  hand.  Nathan,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  agreeably  surprised  when  the  monk, 
sent  by  the  patriarch  to  make  inquisition 
into  a  crime  against  the  church,  recognizes 
him  as  the  Israelite  who,  eighteen  years  be- 
fore, generously  took  charge  of  the  infant- 
daughter  which  he,  then  one  of  her  father's 
grooms,  had  been  iutrusteil  to  deposit  in  some 
one's  hands  for  safety.  The  helpless  little 
creature  of  but  a  few  weeks'  age  had  shortly 
before  lost  its  mother,  a  German  lady  von 
Stauffen,  while  the  father.  Sir  Wolff  von  Fil- 
neck,  was  suddenly  ordered  off  on  a  new 
expedition,  and  was  unable  to  take  the  infant 
with  him.  The  noble  act  was  so  much  the 
more  to  Nathan's  credit,  as  he  was  then  still 
sorrow-stricken  over  the  loss  of  his  wife  and 
all  his  sous,  seven  in  number,  whom,  during 
his  absence,  some  Christian  fanatics  had 
cruelly  assailed  and  murdered.  In  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  his  assertion,  the  monk  pro- 
duces and  delivers  to  Nathan  a  small  brevi- 
ary, which  he  affirms  to  have  taken  from  the 
pocket  of  his  master,  afler  the  latter  had 
fallen  at  Ascalon,  and  in  which  he  suspects 
recorded,  in  Arabic  characters,  a  complete  reg- 
ister of  the  family  of  Sir  von  Filneck.   Finally 


the  Templar  and  the  Jew  both  make  their  ^>- 
pearance  at  the  Sultan's  palace,  the  former 
to  urge  his  suit  for  the  hand  of  Recha,  the 
latter  to  make  known  to  Saladin  the  recent 
most  surprising  revelation  of  the  monk. 
Imagine  now  the  Templar's  surprise,  when 
Nathan  presently  informs  him  that  his  real 
name  is  von  Fibeck,  and  not  Curd  von  Stauf- 
fen (the  latter  being  that  of  the  uncle  who 
adopted  him),  and  that  Recha  is  in  reality 
Blandavon  Filneck,  his  sister!  And  what 
is  Saladin's  astonishment,  when  in  lus  turn 
he  learns  that  Wolff  von  Filneck  was  not  a 
German  or  a  Frank,  but  an  Oriental  who  had 
only  married  in  Europe ;  and  then,  from  some 
additional  comparisons  based  upon  the  brer- 
iary,  discovers  evidence  that  the  Oriental  in 
question  was  his  own  missing  brother,  Assad, 
and  the  young  couple  before  him  the  chil- 
dren of  that  brother,  his  own  niece  and 
nephew !  The  Templar,  although  but  a  mo- 
ment before  an  impatient  suitor,  neverthdess 
does  not  find  it  difficult  to  recognize  in  Recha 
the  recovery  of  a  lost  sister ;  and  af\er  the 
return  of  their  senses  they  presently  all  ex- 
press delight  in  so  unexpected  a  reunion. 

This  solution   has  been  censured   as  too 
abrupt  and  tranquil,  while  by  others  the  en- 
tire action  has  been  pronounced  a  dramatic 
failure  (hence  Schiller's  curtailment  for  the 
stage),  having  more  of  the  chai'acter  of  "  an 
interesting  episode"  linked  to  an  idea  than 
of  a  real  action.    All   this  is  but  too  tme 
from   a  rigidly  artistic  point  of  view.    We 
have  here  a  more  miniature-picture  intended 
to  illustrate  an  idea ;  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  this  idea  is  one  no  less  august  and  noble 
than  that  of  universal  humanity  and  of  the 
moral  unity  of  the  race  as  exhibited  in  su- 
perior culture,  above  the  merely  accidenti 
differences  of  nationality,  religions,  and  < 
ditious  of  life.     Hence  the  author  could  cor 
rectly  assert  of  it :  **  I  was  conscious  of  m^ 
aim,  and  this  is  one  below  which  one  roigfa 
fall  without  the  loss  of  any  honor.    If  i 
therefore  choose  to  condemn,  I  shall  be  nlea 
but  not  ashamed/' 

But  whatever  faults  the  critics  may  ha^ —  .-v 
discovered  in  the  action,  the  characteriAati^      <M 

of  the  piece  evinces  so  much  that  is  genui aS^w 

and  excellent,  that  it  has  justly  been  the  sue: — mtb' 
ject  of  admiration.     The  characters  natanu^^mU/ 
divide  themselves  into  two  groups,  of  wh51  — JC& 
the  one  comprises  the  representatives  of  ^^~  the 
free  religion  of  humanity,  the  other  the  mw     ^>^ 
or  less  sincere  adherents  of  the  positive  fc — '".w- 
tem.     Conspicuously  at  the  head  of  the  t — "^ 
stands  Nathan,  the  comer  and  foundatS'^w* 
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stone  of  the  entire  stnicture,  the  expression 
of  the  highest  and  most  faultless  philosophy 
of  lifu.    As  grown  up  in  the  atmosphere  of 
his  house,  we  must  next  name  Rccha,  an  in- 
iiocentv,  virtuous,  and  charming  girl,  full  of 
sensibility  for  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  and 
foil  of  reverence  for  the  Divinity.     Saladin 
and  Sittuh  reveal  themselves  of  the  same 
ckss  by  professing  to  esteem  men  only  in  so 
far  as  they  are  possessed  of  genuine  human- 
ity, that  is  to  say,  really  noble,  virtuous,  and 
good.    They  receive  Nathan  the  Jew  and  the 
Christian  Templar  with  equal  cordiality,  Sa- 
ladin expressly  declaring  **  that  he  never  ex- 
pected all  trees  to  grow  with  the  same  bark," 
while  Sittah,  on  the  other  hand,  complains  of 
the  Christians  for  being  in  too  many  instances 
more  eager  to  disseminate  the  mere  name 
than  the  virtues  of  their  founder,  Christ.     Al 
Hafi  is  a  sort  of  offset  to  Nathan,  but  yet 
essentially  of  the  same  group.      Disgusted 
with  the  harassing  affairs  of  life,  he  is  re- 
solved to  exchange  the  sunshine  of  courtly 
favor  for  the   quiet  shade  of  the  Eastern 
hermit  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  where  he 
expects  to  find  leisure  for  retirement  and  con- 
templation, and  the  society  of  better  men. 
As  we  are  obliged  to  give  credit  to  Islam  for 
**  the  mild,  good,  noble  dervish,"  so  we  are 
called  upon  to  respect  Christianity  for  the 
Bimple-minded  monk,  who  with  his  unassu- 
xsing  piety  and  sincerity  of  heart  has  made 
Isimdelf  an  honor  and  an  ornament  to  his 
^lith.      Diija  is  an  honest,  unsophisticated 
'^roman,  devoted  to  Recha  and  faithful  in  the 
^feerrice  of  her  charge,  but  she  is  of  the  pros- 
^"dyting  class,  and  there  is  otherwise  not  much 
^^cmorkable  about  her.      Prominent  at  the 
X^ead  of  the  positive  groups  stands  '*  the  cor- 
Ki^iilcnt,  red-faced,  affable  "  old  patriarch,  the 
^*«prc8entative  of  the  hierarchy,  but  full  of  po- 
^S.tical  intrigue  and  fanaticism.     In  this  he 
^^  as  advanced  so  far  as  to  plot  assassination 
s^^^ainst  Saladin,  although  professing  extor- 
ts al     allegiance ;  and  this  he  palliates  with 
^  lie  excuse  that "  crime  in  the  eyes  of  men  is 
t^  ot  such  also  in  the  eyes  of  God."    As  for 
^4"athan,  he  is  determined  that  he  shall  be 
^iirDt,   for  in  his  estimation  it  would  have 
t^^en  far  better  for  the  Christian  child,  the 
^«autiful  and  amiable  Rccha,  to  have  per- 
^^licd  in  misery  than  to  have  been  reared  in 
^l^e  house  of  a  detested  Jew.    And  for  this 
^«cd  of  barbarity  he  alleges  no  other  mo- 
^We  tluui  the  glory  of  God :  **  I  am  impelled," 
^«,ya  he,  "  solely  by  my  zeal  for  God,  and 
"^liat  I  do  too  much  I  do  for  him ! "    A  Chris- 
tSan  of  an  entirely  ctifferent  type  is  repre- 


sented by  the  Templar,  the  high-mmded, 
chivalric  young  knight  on  whom  the  religious 
war  has  not  failed  to  exercise  some  civilizing 
influence.  He  nobly  and  readily  performs  a 
perilous  duty  imposed  on  him  by  the  pledges 
of  his  vow,  and  has  some  general  sense  of 
honor  and  humanity  about  him.  Yet  he  is, 
like  so  many  of  his  order  of  a  certain  period, 
scarcely  any  thing  more  than  a  rationallstio 
incongruity,  and  in  his  dealings  with  Nathan 
he  even  betrays  symptoms  of  narrow-minded 
exclusiveness  and  bigotry.  Under  the  im- 
pression that  the  Jew  desires  to  divert  a 
Christian  child  from  its  allegiance  to  the 
church,  he  in  the  excitement  of  a  moment 
forgets  himself  so  far  as  to  compromise  the 
safety  of  a  friend  by  applying  to  the  patri- 
arch for  aid  against  him.  Such,  then,  is 
briefly  the  characterization  of  the  piece,  in 
which  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  recognize 
distinctness  of  outline,  variety  and  contrast, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  defects  of  the  action,  the 
touches  of  a  master. 

Nathan  the  Wise  has  passed  for  the  most 
finished  of  Lcssing^s  dramatic  works.  It  was 
upon  the  whole  well  received  originally,  and 
that  not  only  by  the  critics,  but  also  the 
statesmen  and  philosophers  of  his  own  and 
other  countries,  and  has  now  bravely  stood 
the  test  of  nearly  a  century  (1799-1868). 
Its  moral  effect  has  been  of  the  most  enno- 
bling kind  in  more  than  one  respect,  and  we 
need  only  name  the  altered  sentiments  in 
reference  to  the  Jews,  whoso  political  eman- 
cipation in  Germany,  France,  and  England, 
may  be  traced  directly  to  its  initiative. 


The  HitioTy  of  the  Oreat  JRepubliCf  con- 
sidered from  a  Christian  stand-point  By 
Jesse  T.  Peck,  D.D.  8vo.  pp.  710.  The 
author  of  this  interesting  volume  avows  m 
his  Preface,  "  that  the  theory  of  this  book  is, 
that  God  is  the  rightful,  actual  sovereign  of 
all  nations;  that  a  purpose  to  advance  the 
human  nice  beyond  all  its  precedents  in  intel- 
ligence, goodness,  and  power,  formed  this 
Great  Kcpublic ;  and  that  religion  is  the  only 
life-force  and  organizing  power  of  liberty." 
In  endeavoring  to  unfold  and  establish  his 
theory.  Dr.  Peck  has  presented  in  groups  the 
more  important  events  of  American  history, 
and  has  arranged  them  with  much  skill  and 
judgment,  in  order  to  set  forth,  as  convin- 
cmgly  as  possible,  the  views  and  sentiments 
which  he  holds  on  this  subject.  The  several 
periods  of  Preparation,  Independence,  De- 
velopment, Emancipation,  and  Mission,  are 
treated  of  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  philosophy, 
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and  with  a  Bufficient  fnlness  of  detail  to  sat- 
isfy the  reader  that  the  author  has  carefully 
studied  the  history  of  the  past,  and  has  a  just 
claim  upon  the  attention  and  respect  of  all 
thoughtful  Americans  of  the  present  day. 
In  point  of  literary  merit  the  volume  takes 
fair  rank,  although  the  author's  style  is  rather 
free  at  times,  and  occasionally  careless.  Of 
course,  in  a  work  of  this  extent  and  variety 
of  materia],  there  is  room  for  considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion  a^  to  both  the  facts  pre- 
sented and  the  uses  to  which  Dr.  P.  has  put 
them.  While  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the 
good  Doctor's  statements  and  interpretations 
will  be  received  everywhere  as  law  or  gospel, 
yet,  we  think  no  one  can  doubt  his  entire 
sincerity,  or  fail  to  bestow  the  meed  of  praise 
u|>on  his  industry  and  diligence  in  the  work 
he  has  undertaken.  The  volume  is  illustrated 
with  a  number  of  fine  steel  engravings,  and 
is  sold  by  subscription,  Broughton  k  Wyman, 
Bible  House,  New  York,  being  the  publishers. 


Some  New  Juveniles  come  to  us  from 
Leo  &  Shepard,  Boston.  The  first  is  Dotty 
Dimple^  by  the  author  of  the  "  Little 
Prudy  Stories" — and  many  happy  children 
have  blessed  the  author  of  this  captivating 
series  of  tales.  They  neither  are  nor  pre- 
tend to  be  profoundly  instructive,  but,  what 
is  much  better,  they  have  an  atmosphere  of 
childish  innocence,  which  books  directed 
against  such  crimes  as  lying,  stealing,  or 
drunkenness,  sadly  lack.  Let  children  be 
kept  as  long  as  possible  from  the  knowledge 
that  crimes  exist,  and  there  will  be  much 
more  real  purity  than  is  now  found  among 
the  progressive  youth  of  this  generation. 
The  author  of  this  series  seems  to  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  childish  longings 
and  feelings,  and  children  ns  woll  as  older 
people  take  especial  delight  in  seeing  their 
own  emotions  mirrored  in  print. 

Then  wc  have  Upside  Down^  by  Rosa 
Abbott — a  practical  little  work,  showing 
the  possibility  of  a  child,  even  though  she 


may  be  a  girl,  accomplishing  a  great  deal  by 
hard  physical  labor.  The  moral  perhaps 
would  be  better  if  she  were  left  entirely  to 
her  own  resources  instead  of  being  helped 
out  of  the  mire  by  rich  friends ;  but  the 
author  evidently  cannot  bear  to  leave  her 
heroine  in  the  rough,  uncultured  state  in 
which  she  first  appears.  Another  of  the 
series, 

The  Cntite  of  the  Dathaieay,  or  Katie  Put- 
nam's Voyage,  is  a  new  story,  describing 
somewhat  mistily  a  child's  pleasures  and 
troubles  on  a  long  sea-voynge. 

From  the  same  publishers  we  have  another 
volume  of  Olivkr  Optic's  "  Young  America" 
scries,  entitled  Dikes  and  Ditches.  It  de- 
scribes the  cruise  of  a  school-ship,  manned 
by  bo^-s,  who  are  supposed  to  stow  away  a 
knowledge  of  seamanship  at  the  same  time 
that  they  arc  mastering  the  branches  of  the 
ordinary  school  course.  Mr.  Adams*  books 
are  brightly  written,  and  contain  a  good  deal 
of  usefid  information ;  but  they  are  deficient 
in  imagination,  and  the  boys  of  whom  he 
treats  are  stiff  and  unnatural  The  boy-read- 
ers of  the  present  day  are,  however,  as  a  mlo, 
too  prosaic  to  appreciate  this  deficiency  io 
their  popular  author,  and  this  volume,  being 
both  entertaining  and  instructive,  will  doubt- 
less be  well  received. 


Footprints  of  Life,  by  Philip  Haryxt, 
M.  D.  (Samuel  R.Wells.)  In  taking  up  tlus 
book  one  is  painfully  reminded  of  the  old. 

story  of  the  schoolmaster  who  told  an  nnfor 

tunate  would-be  poet  that  it  was  a  mistake 
to  begin  every  line  of  prose  with  a  capitj 
letter.  "  Footprints  of  Life,"  or  "  Faith  t 
Nature  Reconciled,"  is  a  tame  version  of  NaP*.^^ 
ural  Theology  in  the  very  blankest  of  verses^h^ea 
and  though  wc  are  very  willing  to  admit  ths-^-^j 
Faith  and  Nature  are  reconciled  by  Phil:  J' .£^ 
Harvey,  M.  D.,  our  poor  humanity  will  revc»  -^r-  • 
at  his  description  of  the  process.  We  a«x 
not  reconciled,  though  Faith  and  KatoL^-.^.^ 
may  be. 


TABLE-TALK. 


We  stretch  a  long  hand  of  welcome  from 
this  desk  of  ours,  by  the  fair  Athintic  wave, 
across  the  continent  to  our  brothers  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  congratulate  them  on  the  promis- 
ing appearance  of  their  latest  literary  ven- 
ture, the  Overland  Monthly^  which  comes  to 
US  just  as  we  are  going  to  press,  but  which 


should  have  this  welcome  if  wc  had  to  st-  ^s  6 
tho  press  to  give  it  Where  tlie  (heric^^^^^^ 
comes  jfrom,  con tincntally  speaking,  woIum*-  ^^^o\ 
for  the  cover  tells  us,  but  of  ita  meutal  .  /»■ 

rentage  wc  know  less  than  nothing.     VT^^^TfO 
edits  it,  who  writes  for  it,  what  opinion  i^^*  A 
to  speak  for,  what  side  it  is  on  in  rdigion^  Ui 
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politicSf  in  art,  wc  may  guess,  perhaps,  by 
these  lirst  pages,  but  wc  are  told  nothing. 
Absolutely,  no  prospectus !  No  list  of  dis- 
tinguished autliors  who  say  they  will  contri- 
bute, but  who  won^t !  No  offers  of  sewing- 
machines,  or  of  copies  of  Tupper  or  Holland, 
to  people  who  will  buy  more  coi)ie8  of  the 
magazine  than  they  want !  No  confusing 
"tcrnis,"  with  offers  of  superfluous  deduc- 
tions for  clergymen,  who.  in  this  favored  land 
where  clergymen  get  every  thing  for  nothing, 
or,  at  the  most,  for  half-price,  must  pay  their 
"  four  dollars  in  gold  "  like  your  even  Chris- 
tian, if  they  want  the  Overland!  And  a 
quiet  elegance  of  outside,  too,  with  such  beau- 
tiful print,  inside  and  outside,  as  we  have 
nothing  to  match  with  in  these  parts !  Not 
even  Putnam  in  all  his  modesty  is  arrayed 
like  the  Overland.  We  should  like  to  have 
this  matter  cleared  up  a  little !  But  this  is 
not  all.  On  the  cover  there  is  a  small  vi- 
gnette, so  excellent  both  in  conception  and  in 
execution,  that  we  at  once  predict  the  best 
that  can  be  predicted  of  the  contents  of  the 
magazine  that  carries  such  a  pat  and  compre- 
hensive signal  to  the  fore.  This  is  a  bit  of 
wood-engraving  that  Bewick  or  Linton  need 
not  be  ashamed  of.  A  grizzly  bear — a  speak- 
ing likeness — stands  on  the  track  of  the  Pa- 
cific Railroad  snarling  at  the  Locomotive! 
This  is  California,  the  latest  field  where  sav- 
age and  civilized,  the  grizzly  and  the  locomo- 
tire,  meet  in  grim  encounter.  Poor  Bruin, 
ho  looks  brave,  and  will  make  a  gallant  fight, 
but,  who  cannot  see  the  end  of  it!  The 
contents  of  the  magazine  have  a  flavor  of 
their  own.  Wc  recognize  no  eastern  hand, 
certainly  no  well-known  one,  and  it  is  plain 
that  the  editor  has  his  own  cisterns  to  draw 
from  without  dipping  from  ours.  To  speak 
generally,  the  contents  arc  of  a  solid  and 
valuable,  rather  than  of  what  is  called  a 
brilliant  and  entertaining,  character.  But 
there  are  some  verses  of  a  liigher  style  than 
is  common  in  our  periodicals,  a  ghost-story 
which  would  have  been  better  if  the  writer 
had  believed  in  ghosts,  and  another  story 
which  reads  as  if  it  might  be  a  record  of  fact, 
but  has  a  dramatic  interest  and  is  well  told. 
Then  comes  solider  fare:  an  article  on  the 
Mexican  Empire,  written  by  an  admirer  of 
Max — and  this  is  the  only  hand  we  think  we 
recognize — a  picturesque  and  interesting  nar- 
rative ;  Hawaiian  Civilization,  an  article  con- 
taining a  deal  of  information,  given  in  a  lively 
wide-awake  style;  serious  reading  for  mis- 
sionaries, and  not  very  encoui-aging  to  that 
class ;  a  rather  dry  account  of  Portland-on- 


Willamet,  which,  though  useful  enough,  is 
not  exactly  in  place  here ;  an  ingenious  plea 
for  a  sort  of  convent-life  as  a  cure  for  the 
heartache  and  headache  of  women  who  feel 
their  oats  in  these  days;  then  a  few  odds 
and  ends,  and  the  first  number  of  the  Over- 
land closes.  We  repeat  our  cordial  welcome, 
and  wish  it  long  life.  Few  journals  have 
started  on  their  way  of  late  with  better  aus- 
pices. 


Since  one  of  our  contemporaries  has  boldly 
led  the  way  in  the  unfashionable  practice  of 
scanning  his  dinner-bill,  and  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  give  us  the  result  of  his  cogitations, 
we  will  pluck  up  a  brave  heart  ourselves,  and 
own  that  we  have  both  been  scanning  our 
dinner-bill  and  thinking  over  our  dinner,  and 
hjive  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  don't 
like  either !  This  is  a  step  in  advance  of  our 
neighbor,  but  wo  dare  say  a  good  many  will 
thank  us  for  taking  it.  Wc  have  been  lately 
to  a  grand  public  dinner :  for  the  purpose  we 
have  in  hand  it  does  not  matter  how  lately, 
or  where.  Suffice  it,  that  the  dinner  was  in 
a  noble  room,  that  there  was  a  great  display 
of  china,  silver,  glass,  and  confectionery,  and 
that  every  famous  man  within  fifty  miles  had 
been  hauled  in  by  the  nets  of  invit;ition,  and 
safely  landed  upon  the  chairs  that  closely 
hedged  tlio  tables.  Countless  waiters,  im- 
maculately shirted,  cravatted,  and  gloved, 
passed  about  innumerable  dishes ;  wines  flow- 
ed, then  came  talk,  cigars  were  lighted,  and, 
it  may  be,  morning  broke  over  the  prolonged 
festivity.  But  pay-day  came,  as  it  comes  af- 
ter every  enterprise  whether  of  business  or 
play,  and  our  share  in  this  one  co.«t  us  $23. 
Supposing  that  each  subscriber  paid  alike, 
this  would  make  the  total  co:>t  of  the  supper 
something  like  §0,000.  Now  wc  are  well 
aware  that  in  America,  in  New  York  at  least, 
'tis  horribly  vulgar  and  quite  out  of  fashion 
to  ask  what  any  thing  costs  or  to  trouble  your- 
self about  it  when  you  have  found  out ;  but 
wc  take  it  for  granted  that  a  good  deal  of 
this  nonchalance  is  affected,  and  that  much 
of  the  indifference  we  are  all  so  proud  of  is 
assumed,  in  deference  to  a  supposed  public 
opinion.  An  Englishman  in  England  once 
said  to  us,  **In  America,  when  you  come  to 
settle  an  account  you  always  say,  '  Oh,  never 
mind  the  sixpence,'  but  here  in  England  we 
do  not  receipt  a  bill  for  £000  16».  Z\d,  until 
the  farthings  have  been  paid."  And  it  seems 
to  us  a  monstrous  piece  of  heroism,  worse 
than  Curtlus'  leaping  into  the  Gulf,  for 
Wordsworth  to  tell  his  friends,  as  Emerson 
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says  he  did,  that  if  thcjr  came  to  see  him  they 
must  expect  the  simplest  faref  and  that  if  they 
wanted  other  they  must  pay  for  it.  We  are 
far  enough  here  from  any  such  heroics,  and 
most  people  will  think  we  are  so  much  nearer 
to  civilization.  But  any  thing  is  better  than 
living  beyond  one's  means,  or  getting  into 
debt,  and  that  is  what  is  so  common  in  Ame- 
rica as  no  longer  to  call  for  any  remark.  On 
this  point,  however,  we  have  nothing  at  pres- 
ent to  say ;  our  argument  is,  the  prevalent 
American  iudiiTerence  to  what  things  cost. 
This  custom  has  already  produced  one  of  its 
worst  fruits,  the  deterioration  in  things  for 
which  money  is  paid,  so  that  a  cigar  that 
now  costs  three  or  four  dimes  is  no  better 
than  a  cigar  that  used  to  cost  one,  and  a  din- 
ner that  costs  $23  is  rather  worse,  if  any 
thing,  than  would  be  furnished  elsewhere, 
ornaments  and  extras  included,  for  less  than 
half  that  cost.  Some  day  or  other  the  limit  of 
extortion  will  be  reached,  and  then  perhaps 
a  few  rich  Americans  may  be  found  with 
sense  in  proportion  to  their  wealth,  who  will 
know  better  than  to  throw  money  about  like 
peanut-shells,  and  if  for  no  other  reason  be- 
cause they  will  find  that  the  best  things  are 
not  to  be  procured  in  this  way.  The  hotel- 
keeper  who  finds  that  two  or  three  hundred 
of  the  sensible  (?)  people  in  the  community  will 
pay  $23  a-piece  for  his  dinner  without  a  mur- 
mur, will  very  soon  cease  to  care  either  what 
ho  chaises  or  what  he  gives  in  return  fur  the 
money.  In  this  particular  case  our  prophecy 
has  been  for  some  time  a  thing  fulfilled ;  we 
discovered  no  special  excellence  in  the  viands 
provided  on  this  occasion,  and  if  the  Boni- 
face had  had  his  reputation  to  make,  this 
would  not  have  been  a  promising  begin- 
ning. But  it  was  the  great  Panjandrum — 
the  Delmonico  himself— whose  dinner  wo 
were  eating,  and  in  the  presence  of  such 
waiters  who  could  have  the  courage  to  give 
voice  to  a  demur  ? 


Mr.  Morton,  the  discoverer  of  ether,  was 
one  of  the  victims  to  the  terrible  heat  of 
July.  This  was  a  gracious  release  to  one 
who  had  done  so  much  to  lifl  the  burden  of 
pain  from  his  fellows ;  it  was  fitting  that  he 
who  had  enabled  so  many  to  enjoy  a  euthan- 
asy  or  happy  death,  shoidd  himself  pass  with- 
out suffering  through  the  gates  that  separate 
this  life  from  the  next.    Sudden  death  seems 


to  have  an  evil  aspect  for  most  people,  and 
is  most  earnestly  deprecated  in  the  Liturgy 
of  the  English  Church ;  but  we  have  never 
been  able  to  sympatliize  with  those  who  dread 
it.  If  by  sudden  death  is  meant  simply  a 
taking  away  of  one  in  the  midst  of  life,  in 
apparent  health,  and  with  many  dependent 
upon  him,  and  while  his  foi-tune  is  yet  to 
make,  we  can  understand  that  that  is  not  de- 
sirable ;  but,  unless  to  the  very  old,  death 
always  finds  us  unprepared,  in  this  sense,  and 
surely  if  it  is  to  be,  the  more  we  con  be 
spared  of  the  pain,  the  sickness,  and  the 
weary  waiting  that  usually  precedes  it,  the 
happier  it  ought  to  seem. 


Most  of  the  readers  of  the  i>aper  in  oar 
July  number,  by  the  executor  of  the  late  Bev. 
Eleazer  William:^,  probably  reached,  with  us, 
the  conclusion   that  the  theory  of  Williama* 
royal  descent  was   then  finally  disposed  oC 
But  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vinton,  of  Trinity  Church, 
re-prcscnts  the  case  in  this  number,  with  evi- 
dence on  the  other  side  so  remarkable  and 
so  forcible,  that  it  would  be  palpable  iigustice 
to  withhold  it.    Whether  all  of  Dr.  Vinton's 
apparent  inferencts  from  his  fiicts  are  logi- 
cally incvUabUf  may  perhaps  be  questioned 
by  those  who  have  always  been  skeptical  as 
to  the  main   theory;  but   the  incidents  he 
relates  show  a  combination  of  oircunuttan- 
tiul  prool'd  curious  and  convincing  enough  to 
satisfy  ordinary   inquirers.       The    late  Dr. 
Hawks,  whose  legal  training  ought  to  have 
qualified  him  to  be  a  careful  sifter  of  cridencei 
used  to  say  that  many  a  man  had  been  hung 
on  lighter  evidence  than  that  (then  existing) 
of   the  identity  of  Eleazer  WiUiams  with 
Louis  XVII.,  and,  when  a  gentleman  so  com- 
petent and  so  entirely  worthy  of  rcq>ectfal 
confidence  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vinton,  now  pro- 
duces new  proofs,  and  assures  us  that  be  hai 
never  faltei-ed  during  these  fifteen  years  in 
his  faith  in  the  thcor}-,  the  readera  of  thii 
Magazine  will  surely  be  interested  in  the  tstta 
he  has  presented.      After  his    article  was 
in  type,  Dr.  Vinton  sent  us  an  additkKttl 
certificate  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  W.  J^Yandi,  u 
to  the  crescent-shaped  inoculation  marit  ^ 
ferred  to  on  page  339.    Of  course,  this  ^^ 
question  has  ceased  to  be  of  any  pncw 
importance — it  remains  merely  as  one  of  the 
many  historic  doubts  which  puxzle  and  idb* 
the  curious  inquirer. 
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UP  AlH)  DOWN  MONT  BLANC. 


Haloed  by  the  ideal  beauty  radia- 
ting from  her  face  as  light  does  from 
the  morning  sun,  her  hands  stretched 
out  as  if  grasping  eternity,  Switzerland 
stands  there,  the  loved  and  longed-for 
of  all  who  worship  Nature.  The  ages 
pass  on,  and  she  is  younger ;  the  sons 
are  swallowed  up  in  the  eternity  behind 
us,  but  she  is  fresher  and  lovelier  than 
irben  the  stars  sang  together  at  the 
creation.  There  is  health  in  her  pres- 
ence, and  virtue  goes  out  of  her  to  those 
who  touch  the  hem  of  her  garment. 

Beautiful  Switzerland  1  How  like  a 
bride  she  looks— genial,  glowing,  happy 
— as  she  stands  there,  with  the  snow- 
yeil  upon  her  head  and  the  flowers 
upon  her  brow,  while  the  little  and  the 
great,  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  the 
grave  and  the  gay,  gather  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth  to  do  her  honor. 

Or  like  a  cathedral,  full  of  statues 
and  choice  mosaics,  with  the  JungfVau 
for  an  altar,  the  heavens  as  dome,  and 
Nature  for  high-priest.  The  setting 
son  lights  it  up  for  vespers,  and  the 
deep  solemn  bass  of  the  avalanches 
doses  the  worship  with  their  wild  an- 
thems. 

Through  the  lens  of  books  and  pic- 
tures she  can  never  be  fairly  seen  ;  and 
walking  in  her  giant  galleries  of  stud- 
ien,  sketches,  masterpieces,  we  feel   as 


the  ancient  queen  said  to  the  wise  one, 
"  Behold,  the  half  was  not  told  me." 

Mont  Blanc  on  the  brain,  and  that 
for  half  a  lifetime,  is  something  of  a 
load  to  carry ;  and  one  would  naturally 
enough  think  that  one^s  steps,  on  a  first 
visit  to  Europe  and  Switzerland,  would 
have  been  turned  at  once  to  Chamouni, 
to  get  rid  of  the  burden.  I  was,  how- 
ever, too  cautious,  or  had  too  little  con- 
fidence in  the  slightly  exercised  limbs 
of  a  New  York  merchant  for  that.  The 
race-horse  must  be  trained  before  he 
starts  for  the  goal.  So  I  bade  farewell 
to  the  carnival  of  industry  and  gayety, 
to  the  meeting-ground  of  mighty  kings 
and  emperors — of  mightier  workers — at 
Paris,  which  the  Exposition  had  created 
or  called  together;  and,  taking  cars, 
where  the  chances  that  eternity  may  be 
revealed  through  the  medium  of  a 
**  smash-up,"  or  an  Angola  fire-birth, 
are  so  far  removed  that  one  forgets 
them,  I  soon  found  myself  at  the  Hotel 
des  Alps,  in  the  valley  of  Interlachen, 
which  lies  there  in  its  fairy  loveliness, 
with  its  array  of  giant  mountain-guards 
to  keep  it  from  harm,  and  their  captain, 
the  snow-capped  Jungfrau,  looking 
down  in  calm  majesty  on  their  serried 
ranks. 

If  one  be  thoroughly  in  earnest  about 
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doing  any  thing,  he  is  apt  to  say  little 
or  nothing  in  regard  to  it ;  and  so  my 
Mont  Blanc  fever  was  never  mentioned. 
I  at  once,  however,  put  myself  in  train- 
ing for  the  escapade,  by  climbing  a 
mountain  daily.  If  a  friend  was  about 
doing  his  worshipping  in  the  high- 
places,  I  joined  him;  if  not,  I  went 
alone;  but  always  with  a  horse  and 
guide,  mounting  and  riding  as  soon  as 
fairly  fatigued,  as  my  object,  of  course, 
was  to  increase  my  strength  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  not  to  lose  it  by  over-exer- 
tion. 

Sometimes  a  lady-friend  was  willing 
to  forget  her  city  habits,  and  look  at 
life  from  a  higher  level.  I  was  her 
ready  companion  in  her  outlook  for  a 
wider  horizon  and  her  approach  to  the 
clouds.  During  one  of  these  exhilarat- 
ing ascents,  some  unknown  practical 
wag  forced  a  laugh  from  the  guide  and 
myself,  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  my 
fair  friend,  and  I  feel  inclined  to  share 
the  laugh  with  the  reader. 

Taking  a  carriage  at  the  hotel,  and 
putting  a  side-saddle  in  charge  of  the 
driver,  with  one  of  Eve^s  fairest,  black- 
eyed  daughters  at  my  side,  we  drove 
off  through  the  dew,  which  the  earlier 
sunbeams  were  taking  to  themselves 
again,  and  were  soon  at  the  foot  of 
Beatenberg.  There  the  carriage-way 
ended,  and  Uie  bridle-path  up  the 
mountain  began.  The  carriage  was 
drawn  under  the  trees  at  the  road-side, 
the  side-saddle,  with  its  little  railing 
half  round  the  seat,  was  placed  on  the 
horse,  and  the  lady  was  about  mount- 
ing. Alas!  short  skirts,  large  hoops, 
and  a  side-saddle  do  not  ^*  work  togeth- 
er for  good ; "  so  we  made  a  graceful 
little  chamber  of  the  carriage,  retired, 
and  the  offending  member  was  removed 
and  hidden  under  the  seat.  At  last  the 
lady  was  mounted,  and  I,  with  my 
alpenstock,  trudged  on  at  her  side. 
The  day  was  a  poem ;  the  air  cham- 
pagne ;  the  scene,  the  point-lace  on  the 
neck  of  Nature;  and  Nature  looked 
lovingly  into  the  eyes  of  her  worship- 
pers. We  whilcd  away  hours  at  the 
summit ;  took  a  midday  breakfast  at  the 
chalet   there,  which  was  enlivened  by 


the  French  chat  of  the  German  Gany- 
mede, and  finally  descended.  As  we 
approached  the  resting-place  of  our 
innocent  carriage,  I  noticed  a  broad 
grin  on  the  face  of  our  German  guide, 
and  looked  in  the  direction  of  his  stare. 
Alas  for  human  care !— our  sanctum 
had  been  violated.  In  front  of  the 
carriage  had  been  planted  a  long  pole, 
and  from  the  top,  in  all  its  native  grace 
and  nudity,  hung  the  hoopskirt  we  had 
left  so  snugly  hidden.  The  lady's  face, 
as  we  came  towards  the  scene,  proved 
that  the  pole  we  were  approaching  was 
not  the  Arctic  one. 

Well,  I  climbed  the  Beatenberg  and 
the  Schinige  Platte,  the  Wengem  Alp 
and  the  Roth-horn — ^names  well  known 
to  Swiss  tourists ;  and,  after  three  weeks 
at  Intcrlachen,  walked  up  the  Bnmig 
Pass,  and  so  on  to  Lucerne,  where,  after 
doing  the  Rigi  on  foot  three  times  in 
four  days,  I  began  to  think  I  might 
possibly  be  able  to  see  the  cathedral 
ycleped  Europe  from  the  giant  Dome 
itself. 

Bidding  good-by  to  my  friends,  with- 
out telling  of  my  intention  to  try  the 
ascent,  I  took  another  look  at  the  Jong- 
frau  and  its  avalanches  from  the  Wen- 
gem  Alp,  had  a  hard  walk  up  to  the 
Hospice  of  St.  Bernard,  and  a  frugal 
dinner  with  its  monks,  and  thence,  in 
one  day,  by  foot,  mule,  and  horse-power, 
via  Martigny  and  the  T6te  Noir,  reache^L 
Chamouni  and  the  base  of  the  pedes — 
tal,  on  whose  dizzy  height  I  was  peT— 
haps  to  be  mounted  for  a  moment,  ^z^i 
in  whose  chasms   to  lie    buried,  ol^k^. 
changed  and    undecaying,  for  gene^K^^Si 
tions,  the  snow  for  a  winding-sl:eet,  fc.^l:m* 
mountain-shadows  as  mourners,  and  "KiZSk 
star-candles  round  my  bier. 

The  sky  was  clear  for  an  hour  or  ft^  "^fo 
on  the  Thursday  morning  of  my  arrSk'wJ 
at  Chamouni,  and  there,  far  awaj^'    in 
the  blue  ether,  rose  the  grand  8i^^>^* 
dome,  in  attempts  to  reach  whick::^.  *> 
many  have  fallen   by  the  wayside  <■  ^ 
many  have  had  limbs  broken  and  ^r« 
blinded,  and  whence  not  a  few  ^p<>o^ 
have  been  hurried  to  the  judgment-^«>t 

To  hear  one  who  had  been  Up  ^ 
Granl  Mulcts  assert  that  he  woul(J  ^ 
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do  even  that  again  for  forty  thousand 
pounds — to  hear  of  another  who  had 
made  the  attempt  to  ascend,  and  was 
confined  three  weeks  in  a  dark  room  to 
regain  his  eyesight ;  and  the  thousand- 
and-one  stories,  ludicrous  or  fearful, 
unfortunate  or  fatal,  which  are  told  of 
the  adventures  in  the  snow-regions,  only 
made  the  venture  to  me  more  weirdly 
fascinating. 

Making  the  necessary  inquiries  about 
guides,  I  selected,  as  companions  for 
the  feat,  Pierre  Francois  Pavret,  one  of 
Albert  Smith's  guides,  strong,  gentle, 
bold,  and  cautious,  and  whom  I  cor- 
dially recommend  to  tourists  in  that 
region  ;  Jean  Carriez,  who  has  probably 
made  the  ascent  more  frequently  than 
any  otb^r  man ;  Louis  Venance  Favret, 
who  had  not  been  up  that  year,  but 
was  strongly  recommended,  and  proved 
himself  to  be  a  good  man  and  true ; 
and  Joseph  Cout^t,  who  had  never  been 
op  at  all. 

As  soon  as  the  selection  had  been 
made,  and  the  men  were  together,  I 
said :   **  My  friends — and   true  fnends 
we  shall    be  to  each  other  for  a  few 
days,  bound  together  by  the  same  dan- 
ger   as  well  as   the  same    rope — your 
association  of  guides  has  a  tariff  of 
charges  which,  in  my  case,  cannot  be 
used.    I  must  make  my  own  rules,  and 
a  special  bargain.     Tour  tariff  reads, 
that  any  one  attempting  to  reach  the 
summit,  and  failing,  shall,  if  he  reach  a 
certain  locality,  pay  so  much ;    if  he 
Teach  another  point,  another  sum ;  and 
if  he  reach  another  place  near  the  sum- 
mit, and  still  fail,  yet  another  sum.    I 
decline  being  bound  by  this  tariff,  and 
^wish  to  make  a  bargain  more  to  your 
^interest  if  we  succeed,  more  to  your 
\oea  if  we  do  not.    My  offer  is  this :  I 
Xrill  give  yon  a  handsome    premium 
^naming  t'he  sum)  over  your  highest 
t:ariff,  if  we  reach  the  summit,  nothing, 
if  we  do  not;  but  will  try  with  you 
^^in    as    soon  as  whatever    fatigue, 
«torm,  or  other  lion  in  the  way  may  be 
mToided  or  overcome.    I  came  here  to 
Hiake  the  ascent — to  fight  it  out  on  that 
line  if  it  take  all  summer ;  and  I  wish 
yon  to  be  partners  in  my  success  or 


failure.  I  do  not  fear  for  my  head, 
lungs,  or  stomach ;  as  to  my  limbs,  I 
have  already  told  you  of  my  training, 
and  you  must  judge  for  yourselves.  If 
you  decline  my  terms,  I  must  choose 
other  guides."  They  talked  over  the 
matter  for  a  few  minutes,  and  decided  to 
accept. 

Awaiting  the  day  and  the  hour  when 
the  sunshine  and  the  barometer  should 
beckon  us  on,  we  passed  the  time  in 
ranging  to  the  Mer  de  Glace,  the  Cas- 
cade des  P6lerins,  and  so  on,  to  keep 
my  limbs  and  lungs  in  good  condition, 
and  in  preparing  alpinstocks,  goggles, 
hob-nailed  shoes  or  half-boots,  ice-hatch- 
ets, and  whatever  could  be  thought 
of  as  useful  in  case  of  any  possible  con- 
tingency. So  passed  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day, damp  and  unpromising,  misty  and 
cloudy,  as  it  had  already  been  for  the 
most  part  of  the  season.  Saturday  came, 
however,  *' glorious  as  an  army  with 
banners ;  "  the  sunshine  sparkled  on  the 
snow-dome  and  in  the  valleys,  and  the 
foliage  and  flowers  looked  up  with 
bright  smiles  of  welcome  and  assurance. 
Alasl  our  "things"  were  not  ready; 
the  previous  day  had  been  so  unprom- 
ising, that  the  workmen  had  not  hmried, 
and  we  had  to  lose  a  day,  which  was  a 
brilliant  among  pebbles.  Sunday  was 
another  day  seemingly  made  for  happier 
and  better  spheres — bo  calm,  so  clear,  so 
cloudless,  so  exactly  the  day  the  most 
cautious  guide  would  have  voted  for, 
that,  although  we  had  postponed  to 
Monday  our  climb'  into  the  blue  ether, 
I  could  not  resist  the  temptation.  Send- 
ing hurriedly  for  the  guides,  our  prepa- 
rations were  hastily  made.  Those  whose 
shops  were  closed,  were  searched  for 
through  the  village  and  found.  Knap- 
sacks were  buckled  on  two  of  the 
guides,  and  a  good-sized  coil  of  rope, 
ice-hatchets,  poles,  and  wrappers,  di- 
vided between  the  shoulders  of  the 
other  two.  For  my  own  part,  anxious, 
of  course,  to  succeed,  and  thinking  of 
that  often-quoted  ounce  which  had  such 
an  unfortunate  effect  on  the  spine  of  a 
certain  camel,  knives,  keys,  pocket- 
money,  whatever  I  could  dispense  with, 
and  so  avoid  carrying  weight,  was  laid 
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aside.  The  outlook  was  promising  at 
all  points  save  one.  My  training-shoes, 
within  a  day  or  two,  had  rubbed  the 
skin  from  one  of  my  heels,  and  it  pained 
me,  and  looked  threatening.  I  threw 
the  shoes  aside,  put  some  pomade  on 
the  o£fending  member,  and  packed  the 
snow-boots  in  the  knapsack,  then  put 
on  a  i^air  of  dress-boots  which  I  had 
with  me,  thin  and  eksy,  and  stood  ready 
to  start  for  the  snow-regions,  with  this 
rather  unusual  coyering,  more  suitable 
for  a  dance  on  a  spring-floor,  than  for 
Wading  through  the  snow-drifts  in  the 
dance  of  all  the  winds. 

Writing  out  a  memorandum  of  what 
I  wished  to  be  done  in  case  the  ice-gods 
put  a  yeto  on  my  return,  I  gaye  it  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  hotel ;  and  finally, 
at  10  A.  X.  of  August  18,  1867,  amid 
the  usual  groups  of  gaping  and  curious 
idlers,  and  with  many  wishes  for  our 
success,  we  started  on  our  perilous  and 
not  over-wise  adventure. 

The  note  of  our  coming  had  evidently 
preceded  us;  for  men  and  women,  as 
we  passed  the  different  cottages,  came 
to  the  doors  and  wished  us  good-speed. 
So  we  passed  on  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  thence  up,  up,  up,  on  the 
zigzag  bridle-path,  amid  the  rocks,  the 
forests,  and  the  wild-flowers,  catching 
fair  glimpses  of  the  valley,  the  village, 
and  the  opposite  mountains,  with  their 
ever-varying  beauty,  as  we  saw  them 
from  different  elevations.  Three  hours 
thus  of  unresting,  ceaseless  trudging, 
and  we  reached  La  Pierre  Point ue,  and 
the  comfortable  and  well-appointed 
chMet  there,  hanging,  as  it  were,  in  the 
air.  To  climb  to  this  rock,  which 
might  well  form  an  eaglets  eyry,  is  one 
of  the  ordinary  excursions  of  tourists 
at  Chamouni. 

Mountains  were  about  us  in  shoals, 
showing  their  jagged  tops  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  houses  in  the  village  looked 
like  children's  toys,  and  the  comflelds 
like  the  squares  of  a  chess-board ;  yet 
yifi  had  not  reached  the  snow-line, 
though  the  Flegere  and  the  Mer  de 
Glace  were  far  below  us. 

On  a  breakfast  of  a  little  fruit  I  had 
done  this  portion  of  the  day's  labor, 


and,  with  a  famous  appetite,  sat  down 
to  a  hearty  lunch,  or  "  second  break- 
fast." Here,  also,  were  secured  and 
packed  in  our  knapsacks  the  cold 
chickens,  eggs,  fruit,  wine,  &c.,  which 
the  guides  thought  necessary  for  our 
well-being  until  our  return,  and  which 
are  always  ready  at  this  little  hotel, 
where  many  excursions  to  various  parts 
of  the  eternal  snows  have  their  begin- 
ning. 

It  was  warm,  but  not  oppressively  so ; 
a  few  little  white  clouds,  bathed  iu 
sunshine,  looked  like  messengers  of 
peace,  beckoning  us  on ;  and  the  far- 
away snow  domes  of  the  mountain  in 
the  glitter  of  the  afternoon  sun  seemed 
to  look  down  lovingly  upon  us.  Cer- 
tainly there  was  no  frown  in  their 
aspect,  though,  perhaps,  they  were  play- 
ing the  7'6le  of  syren,  and  luring  us  to 
ruin. 

All  being  ready,  on  we  started  again 
towards  the  "  innermost "  of  Alpine 
madness,  where  the  avalanches  are  bom, 
and  the  snow  for  all  time  hides  the 
victims  they  have  crushed.  Up,  up, 
with  a  path  at  times  safe,  again  along 
the  face  of  the  mountain,  with  the  steep 
rocks  on  one  side,  the  precipice  on  the 
other ;  and  still  again  where  a  chamois 
might  have  looked  doubtingly  before 
he  ventured  up,  and  where  the  guide 
of  surest  foot  and  steadiest  head  was 
put  forward  to  gain  a  frail  footing,  and 
thence  reach  down  his  hand  to  the  next. 
A  slip  here  would  have  sent  us  to  depths 
double  the  reach  of  our  highest  steeples, 
where  we  would  have  been  dashed  to 
pieces  on  the  broken  masses  of  ice  at 
the  foot  of  the  glacier.  An  hour  of  this 
labor,  and  with  panting  hearts,  and 
faces  on  which  the  perspiration  stood 
in  large  drops,  we  reached  the  snow-line, 
above  which  the  mountain  is  covered 
now  and  forever.  It  ha^  taken  tht 
white  veil,  and  is  waiting  for  the  final 
judgment  to  rele  ise  it  from  its  vOwa. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  reached 
the  snow-line  on  any  mountain,  and 
being  less  steep  than  the  previous  rock- 
paths,  not  disagreeable  to  walk  on.  Be- 
tween the  action  of  the  sun  and  frost, 
daily  and  nightly,  it  had  become  aolidi- 
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fietl  without  being  hard,  resembling 
somewhat  the  walking  on  loose  wet 
sand,  or  a  mas3  of  fine  hail.  I  still  kept 
to  my  dress-boots,  preferring  wet  feet 
and  a  foothold  less  sure,  to  the  chances 
of  irritating  my  sore  heel,  so  that  it 
might  have  prevented  my  progress  al- 
together. Poor  boots  I  the  first  pair  of 
the  kind,  probably,  that  ever  reached 
that  altitude.  Tliey  were  not  made  for 
such  a  cold  world,  and  their  soles  gave 
way  in  the  day  of  trial  and  tribulation. 
Our  way  now  for  a  time  lay  over  a 
mass  of  snow  nearly  level ;  and  as  the 
previous  hour's  labor  had  been  quite 
severe,  I  proposed  sttipping  for  a  breath- 
ing-spell ;  but  the  anxious  looks  of  the 
guides,  the  quick,  nervous  shake  of  the 
head,  their  hurrying  footsteps,  and  the 
pas  id!  pas  ici^  monneur !  made  me 
look  about  me  more  carefully.  On  the 
left,  some  hundreds  of  yards  from  us, 
rose  a  perpendicular  mass  of  rocks, 
which,  standing  alone  id  any  plain, 
would  have  been  called  a  mountain. 
The  gigantic  front  of  this  mass  faced 
the  south,  and  our  pathway ;  and  heat- 
ed, oflen  intensely,  by  the  noon  lay  sun, 
frozen  by  the  night-wind  and  the  cold, 
rained  upon,  hailed  upon,  blown  upon, 
the  work  of  disintegration,  of  course, 
goes  on  rapidly,  and  from  time  to  time  a 
boulder  is  split  oflF,  loosened  from  its 
mountain-hold,  and  down  it  comes  with 
the  speed  of  light,  the  sound  of  thunder, 
hTL^JUuhes  across  the  plain.  Woe  be  to 
the  unfortunate  in  its  way.  There  they 
lay,  scattered  about  the  snow-plain,  some 
in  our  pathway,  some  beyond  it ;  most  of 
them  freshly  fallen,  or  they  would  have 
been  snowed  over  and  hidden.  A  bit  of 
real  danger  has  a  curious  effect  on  fa- 
tigue. I  felt  nothing  of  mine ;  and  as 
we  hastened  on,  sometimes  running,  we 
kept  a  sharp  outlook  at  the  face  of  the 
rock-wall,  that  we  might  try  and  dodge, 
as  soldiers  sometimes  do  a  cannon-ball, 
if  the  spirits  of  the  mountain  had  made 
a  discharge  at  us— which  they  did  not, 
fortunately,  and  so  we  passed  on.  As  a 
Catholic  guide  thought,  St.  Peter  kept 
off  la  maudite  pierre.  At  last  we  sat 
down  in  the  snow,  beyond  the  reach  of 
that  danger,  until  our  hearts  beat  a 


little  more  calmly,  and  the  perspiration 
ceased  forming  on  our  brows.  A  few 
minutes  sufficed  for  this,  and  we  were 
soon  again  on  the  "war-path."  The 
ascent  became  steeper,  rougher — then  an 
opening  in  the  ice  at  our  feet ;  at  one 
part  of  it  the  snow  and  ice  had  lodged 
and  packed,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
bridge,  and  we  crossed  there.  Again, 
an  ice-crack — we  sprang  over  it.  Then 
the  way  became  still  steeper  and  rough- 
er ;  a  hillside  of  frozen  snow,  too  steep 
to  climb  without  slipping  or  falling. 
Carriez  at  once,  with  his  thin  ice-hatch- 
et fixed  on  the  end  of  an  alpenstock, 
began  cutting  steps  for  our  advance; 
while  I  looked  on  with  much  curiosity 
at  the  process,  which  was  to  be  the  only 
means  which  would  enable  us  to  climb 
miles  and  miles  of  steep  ice  and  snow 
mountains.  This  rise  was  not  high, 
however,  and  we  soon  surmounted  it. 

Behind  us  the  view  was  extending. 
Fresh  mountain-peaks  by  the  hundred 
were  visible,  while  in  front  of  us  Alps 
on  Alps  arose,  and  the  outlook  was 
becoming  more  formidable,  the  way 
steeper,  with  huge  ice-masses  of  strange 
shapes  in  our  path.  Here  we  halted  to 
breathe ;  here,  also,  the  long  rope  was 
lifled  from  the  guides'  shoulders,  and 
uncoiled.  First,  the  end  was  tied  round 
Carriez,  who,  with  his  ice-hatchet,  was 
to  lead  the  way ;  then,  some  seven  feet 
of  loose  rope,  and  Favret,  strong  as  a 
young  Hercules,  was  tied  in.  He  had 
nothing  to  carry,  I  being  under  his  more 
immediate  care.  Again  some  seven  feet 
of  loose  rope,  and  I  was  tied  in,  as  the 
central  figure  of  the  group,  and  in  what 
was  considered  the  safest  place.  The 
rope  was  put  round  me  well  up  on  the 
waist,  with  a  hard-knot  under  the  right 
arm.  Then  came  the  other  two  guides, 
with  the  same  length  of  rope  between 
each.  The  whole  thing  was  curiously 
new,  interesting,  and  exdting,  and  be- 
gan to  look  like  business ;  and,  indeed, 
rougher,  stranger,  steeper,  as  we  went 
on  again,  the  work  soon  became  serious, 
travelling,  as  we  were,  over  ice  of  un- 
known depth,  wrenched,  racked,  cut, 
and  split  into  innumerable  detached 
masses,  to  cross  each  of  which  seemed 
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impoBsible  as  we  approached.  At  times 
we  went  along  the  top  of  these  ice- 
masses  ;  again  upon  their  sides,  in  steps 
cut  by  the  first  guide,  and  with  per- 
dition below  us  if  we  slipped.  Again, 
as  they  were  wide  or  narrow,  stepping 
or  leaping  over  ice-cracks,  crevasses, 
chasms ;  or,  if  they  were  too  wide  for 
that,  skirting  the  side  until  it  was  nar- 
rower, or  we  found  a  bridge  formed  by 
the  drifting  snow — for  we  took  no  lad- 
der with  us.  At  every  advance  the 
scene  became  wilder,  more  chaotic.  It 
looked  as  if  Nature  might  have  been 
insane  when  she  formed  it,  or  as  if  the 
demon  had  been  turned  loose,  and  here 
was  the  (Ubri$  of  his  mad  riot ;  or  as  if 
the  lightning  had  been  playing  there. 
But  what  do  I  say—playing  ?  It  look- 
ed like  the  Jiard  trark  of  a  thousand 
thunderbolts.  What  a  scene— the  statue 
of  Madness  done  in  ice  by  Omnipotence  I 
In  the  past  esons  the  world  was  ^'  with- 
out form  and  void,  and  darkness  was 
upon  the  face  of  the  decp,^*  and  the 
Toice  of  the  Almighty  called  it  to  order, 
to  form,  to  beauty;  but  here  was  a 
space  which  seemed  to  have  been  deaf 
to  the  call,  or  not  to  have  heeded.  It 
looked  as  if  the  archangels  and  the 
demons  might  here  have  had  their  last 
battle  for  mastery  in  heaven.  What 
form,  chaotic ;  what  power,  inert ;  what 
eloquence  in  silence ;  what  stillness  in 
the  poetry  of  motion  I  And  there  were 
we,  five  mites  of  humanity,  toiling 
wearily  over  the  battle-field,  where  the 
horrible  and  beautiAil  lay  about  us  in 
such  weird  confusion.  How  little  and 
how  utterly  alone  we  were  amid  it  all, 
climbing,  creeping,  leaping,  over  the  ice- 
masses,  over  the  chasms,  and  through 
the  silence  so  almost  startling,  broken 
only  by  the  word  of  caution,  as  the 
danger  became  more  apparent  or  real. 

It  might  reasonably  be  supposed  that 
I  was  somewhat  startled  at  all  this — at 
the  dizzy  heights  we  had  to  climb,  the 
unfathomed  chasms  to  leap  over ;  but  I 
was  not,  and  probably  for  two  simple 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  I  loved 
heights,  and  had  been  familiar  with 
them  from  childhood ;  and  in  the  next, 
I  had  read  no  detailed  account  of  the 


ascent — indeed,  had  avoided  it,  as,  if 
the  opportunity  ever  offered  of  making 
the  ascension,  I  desired  to  have  all  the 
impressions  fresh  and  my  own.  My 
imagination,  too,  had  pictured  it  fUUy 
as  fearful  as  it  was ;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  fact  that  I  took  all  this  to  be  merely 
a  preface  to  the  real  work  ahead,  and 
therefore  went  at  it  with  a  ready  alacri- 
ty and  aplomb,  which  the  guides  spoke 
of  afterwards  as  unusual.  I  had  yet  to 
learn  that  we  were  doing,  perhaps,  some 
of  our  most  dangerous  work;  the 
thought,  however,  would  obtrude  at 
times,  If  this  be  the  preface,  what  eon 
the  body  of  the  book  be  ? 

However,  I  had  pleasant,  genial 
guides,  frank,  simple,  honest-hearted, 
and  manly  in  their  bearing,  and  almost 
tenderly  solicitous  about  one's  comfort 
and  safety — well-informed,  too,  at  least 
in  their  own  occupation,  and  about  the 
mountains ;  and  being  well,  and  in  good 
spirits,  for  the  time,  I  thoroughly  en- 
joyed what  was  to  me  a  new  sensation. 

"  Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble  " 
at  last,  however,  brought  us  to  the  final 
steep;  and  working  our  way  to  its 
sunmiit,  we  are  on  the  little  rock  plat- 
form, sheltered  from  the  avalanches  by 
the  perpendicular  rocks  at  its  side.  On 
tliis  platform,  three  or  four  times  the 
height  of  the  Catskill  Mountains,  stands 
the  little  hut  where  we  must  spend 
some  part  of  the  night,  and  begin  the 
ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  proper  before  the 
dawn ;  for  no  one  who  comes  thus  far, 
and  returns,  is  considered  to  have  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  noted  moun- 
tain itself. 

The  sun  was  sinking — its  glory  was 
haloing  the  world.  A  few  little  clouds 
far  below  us,  still  and  motionless,  were 
bathed  in  a  golden  light  The  snow- 
dome,  increasing  in  size  as  we  approach- 
ed, reminded  one  of  the  great  dome  at 
St.  Petersburg  on  a  gigantic  scale,  as 
the  setting  sun  gilded  and  burnished  its 
surface.  The  sun,  at  the  angle  from 
which  we  looked,  was  seen  through  a 
d  jpth  of  atmosphere  twice  as  great  as 
we  ever  see  it  from  below ;  and  it  was 
apparently  four  times  as  large— its  hue, 
a    strange   purplish    rod.      One  could 
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look  at  it  steadily,  as  it  lit  up  the 
atmosphere  on  the  horizon  with  rain- 
bow hues.  Little  by  little  it  sank  be- 
hind the  mountains  beyond  Geneva, 
until  its  last  fire-point  was  lost.  The 
horizon  stretched  out  far  into  the  im- 
mensity, not  rounding  as  we  see  it  on 
the  ocean,  but  in  a  right  line ;  and 
above  it  was  a  bank  of  colored  atmos- 
phere, a  broad  line  of  dull  yellow, 
-  another  of  dull  violet,  another  of  dull 
red.  It  looked  as  if  some  rainbow  had 
been  on  its  errand  of  mercy  to  speak 
peace  to  the  world,  and,  fatigued,  weary 
in  well-doing,  had  laid  down  to  rest, 
and  was  stretched  out  asleep  on  the 
horizon. 

The  winds  were  slumbering  in  their 
native  homes;  even  the  zephyrs  were 
nestling  far  down  amongst  the  trees. 
The  deep  valleys  were  hidden  in  gloom ; 
twilight  lingered  on  the  snow-peaks; 
then  the  stars  came  forth,  and  all  was 
peace. 

^*  Est  ee  que,  monsieur,  ne  mangera 
pas  f  "  I  was  so  absorbed  by  the  scene, 
that  I  had  hardly  noticed  the  previous 
calls  to  supper,  as  I  sat  on  the  cliff  in 
the  warm  open  air,  fascinated  by  the 
strange  environment.  Now  I  roused 
myself,  and,  going  into  the  hut,  removed 
from  my  wet  feet  the  stockings  and 
nsed-up  dress-boots,  which  had  become 
almost  a  jelly.  The  simple  mutton,  egg, 
and  bread  supper  was  then  eaten,  and 
with  a  zest  and  relish  those  who  do  not 
climb  mountains  hardly  dream  of. 

The  hut  stands  on  a  little  shelf  of 
rock,  with  the  steep  hill  of  snow  be- 
yond it,  the  perpendicular  rock  on  one 
side,   and    on   the  other   a    precipice, 
leading   to   curiously-formed    caverns, 
;arches,  and  huge  d^is  of  fallen   ice. 
*rhe  hut  or  cabin  itself  is  made  of 
^ough  pine  boards,  and  each  piece  bears 
«  number  in  black  paint.     The  Cha- 
'^nouni   guides  built   this  little  shelter 
themselves,  and  the  number  by  which 
!«ach  one  is  known  as  guide,  was  painted 
^)ii  the  piece  of  board  which  he  bore  up 
"Wie  mountain  to  help  form  this  humble 
attempt  at  architecture— the  most  ele- 
"Vated  building,  probably,  in  the  world. 
To  my  inquiry  at  what   hour  they 


would  start  in  the  morning,  the  guides 
suggested  two  o'clock.  I  was  unpre- 
pared for  that,  and  demurred  to  it 
decidedly,  as  I  thought  with  more  sleep 
I  could  do  more  in  the  remaining  hours. 
They  then  proposed  three  o'clock,  and 
said  we  must  go  up  and  back  the  same 
day,  or  be  frozen  to  death,  as  there  was 
no  possibility  of  shelter  beyond  the  hut 
I  still  objected,  and  four  o'clock  was 
finally  decided  on.  The  bed  was  a 
slight  covering,  over  stiff,  hard  boards 
— a  not  very  tempting  resting-place; 
and  though,  at  the  time,  I  felt  no  fatigue 
from  the  day's  hard  work,  yet,  unfor- 
tunately, I  could  not  sleep,  and  hour 
after  hour  rolled  on,  as  I  turned  from 
side  to  side,  and  felt  for  a  softer  place 
in  my  hard  couch.  The  very  anxiety  to 
sleep  on  that  particular  night,  the  eve 
of  the  supreme  physical  effort  of  my 
life,  had  also  a  tendency  to  keep  me 
wakeful,  to  say  nothing  of  the  nerves, 
somewhat  affected,  probably,  by  the 
intense  effort  of  seven  hours'  hard  climb- 
ing. I  closed  my  eyes  for  a  few  minutes 
several  times,  but,  at  half-past  three, 
the  guides  called  to  listening  ears  and 
open  eyes.  I  rose,  annoyed,  disappoint* 
ed,  and  unrefreshed  by  the  night's  rest. 
The  simple  breakfast  of  eggs  and  a 
chop  was  soon  despatched ;  but  I  felt  a 
little  disheartened,  and  doubtful  if^ 
under  the  circumstances,  I  could  suc- 
ceed. My  foot  also  I  found  to  be  sore 
and  inflamed,  and  now  I  was  forced  to 
fall  back  on  my  Alpine  boots.  These 
boots  had  thick  soles,  the  upper  leather 
double  thickness,  and  a  row  of  nails, 
with  prominent  pointed  heads,  all  round 
the  sole  and  heel.  I  first  put  some 
grease  on  the  sore,  then  two  pairs  of 
stockings,  then  the  boots,  and,  over 
them  and  the  pants,  thick  warm  leg- 
gings, strapped  down  tightly  over  and 
under  the  boot,  and  reaching  above  the 
knee;  then  the  green  goggles,  two 
coats,  a  pair  of  thick  woollen  mittens, 
and  the  costume  was  complete.  Taking 
the  alpenstock,  with  a  sharp  iron  spike 
in  its  end,  I  stepped  out  into  the  open 
air,  for  the  moment  a  not  very  enthu- 
siastic mountaineer. 
The  air  had  become  colder ;  indeed, 
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a  sharp  frost  had  so  hardened  the  snow, 
that  DO  impression  was  made  on  it, 
except  by  the  nail-heads  in  my  boots. 
The  ri>pe  was  adjusted  as  before,  a  hard- 
knot  on  our  right  sides,  and  some  seven 
feet  of  loose  rope  between  each  person, 
two  guides  before  and  two  behind  me, 
and  off  we  started  at  a  good  pace  up 
the  snow-hill,  just  as  the  day  was  break- 
ing, clear,  cloudless,  and  still. 

I  had  made  no  slip  so  far  with  my 
thin  boots,  nor  complained  of  fatigue ; 
80  the  guides  were  in  good  spirits  at 
the  evident  probability  of  winning  their 
extra  premium  by  my  success;  and  I 
assumed  the  virtue,  certainly  without 
having  it. 

The  inclined  plane  of  snow  we  were 
now  trudging  up,  extended  about  a 
mile,  and  our  path  led  us  over  many  a 
crevasse  or  chasm,  which  we  had  to 
leap,  or  cross  over  snow-bridges.  At 
the  end  of  this  stretch  there  was  a 
chasm,  wilder  in  form,  and  wider  than 
usual,  and,  rising  immediately  from  it, 
a  steep  mountain  of  frozen  snow.  This 
chasm  was  one  of  the  very  few  that  I 
stood  at  the  edge  of  and  deliberately 
looked  into.  The  snow-storms,  snow- 
drifting,  and  frost,  have  a  tendency  to 
keep  the  opening  at  the  top  narrow, 
while  the  confined  air  below  is  warmer, 
and  gradually  melts  out  the  sides,  leav- 
ing the  opening  somewhat  pear-shaped, 
the  sides  of  which,  from  a  few  feet 
below  the  surface,  are  clear,  green,  glit- 
tering ice. 

We  could  see  down  this  gulf,  say  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  or  three  times 
the  depth  of  a  four-story  house ;  but 
we  could  not  see  the  bottom,  as  the 
outline  was  crooked  below,  and  one 
could  hear  any  thing  thrown  in,  rattle 
down,  after  it  was  out  of  sight.  This 
awful  chasm,  over  the  orifice  or  opening 
of  which  we  leaped,  was  below  large 
enough  to  entomb  an  army.  Each  edge 
of  the  opening  rounded  down,  so  that 
the  narrowest  part  was  some  feet  below 
the  surface.  Carriez  cut  two  little  foot- 
holds in  this  slippery  bank,  the  only 
thing  Iwtween  him  and  eternity;  cau- 
tiously fixing  his  feet  in  them,  he  reach- 
ed out  his  pole  with  the  little  ice  hatch- 


et attached,  and  cut  similar  places  in 
the  rounding  bank  opposite.  When  this 
was  ready,  Favret  approached  close  to 
him  to  leave  the  rope  loose,  when  the 
first  guide,  taking  the  hatchet  end  of 
the  pole  in  his  hand,  struck  the  iron 
spike  at  the  other  end  into  the  ice 
opposite,  and  sprang,  or  swung  himself 
over,  I  and  the  other  guides  of  course 
keeping  back  with  a  firm  footing ;  as, 
if  Carriez  slipped,  he  would  be  hanging 
in    the    stupendous   ice-chasm  utterly 
helpless,  and  hopeless,  unless  we  could 
draw  him  up.     He    once  over,  I  ap- 
proached Favn^t,  and  he  sprang.    Fav- 
ret over,  it  was  my  turn ;  and  he  got  to 
a  higher  step,  and  stood  ready  to  catch 
me  as  I  sprang;    but  I  waived  him 
away.    In  the  fii^t  place,  it  was  safer  to 
do  it  alone ;  and  in  the  next,  if  a  man 
has  not  nerve  enough  for  that^  he  is  as 
much  out  of  place  on  Mont  Blanc  as  a 
baby  on  a  tight-rope.    If  your  pose  and 
spring  be  good,  your  footing  is  pretty 
sure,  with  the  iron  points  or  promi- 
nences on  the  soles    of  your    boots; 
though    there    is    always    danger,   of 
course,  that  the  step  itself  may  give 
way  under  your  weight      The  other 
guides  follow,  and  we  are  all  over.    I 
describe  this  particularly,  although  it  b 
not  done  once,  merely,  but  dozens  of 
times,  over  these  frightf\il  places.    But 
this  one  impressed  me  more,  perhaps, 
from  the  fact  that  the  snow-mountain 
rose  steeply  up  from   its   opening— so 
steep,  indeed,  that  the  first  guide  had  t9 
cut  steps  in  zigzag,  first  to  the  right, 
then  to  the  left,  before  we  could  ascencik 
at  all,  and  with  the  consciousneaa,  af^ 
each  step,  that,  if  we  slipped,  we  shouldl' 
go  down  the  mountain  like  a  lightning- 
flash,  and  be  dashed    into  thia    rer^ 
chasm  at  its  foot.    We  gained  the  sum-^ 
mit,  however,  safely,  and  then  trudged 
on  some  two  miles  up  another  ascent, 
fiitiguing,  but  not  dangerous,  where  we 
had  to  go  out  of  our  way  to   avoid 
crevasses  we  could  not  cross,  and  finally 
reached  a  locality  called  La  C6te  do 
Petit  Plateau.    Here  the  rise  was  again 
steep,  and  steps  had  to  be  cut  in  the 
more  difficult  parts.    A  mile  and  a  half 
of  this  work  brought  us  to  the  Petit 
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Plateau  itself— a  snow-basin  nearly  level, 
but  still  up,  and  about  a  mile  acn)38, 
but  with  danger  of  avalanches  from  the 
mountains  on  our  right,  over  which  the 
first  attempts  were  made  to  reach  the 
summit.  So  many  fatal  accidents  have 
occurred  on  that  route,  however,  that  it 
is  now  avoided,  and  a  long  detour  is 
necessary  in  consequence.  Then  came 
a  steeper  climb,  called  La  C6te  du 
Grand  Plateau,  not  very  high  in  feet, 
but  the  zigzags  necessary  to  reach  the 
summit  and  avoid  the  chasms  made 
about  three  miles;  the  whole  of  this 
high  bank  or  mountain-side  being  a 
good  deal  cut  up  with  crevasses.  Final- 
ly, reaching  the  summit,  we  were  on  the 
Grand  Plateau. 

We  had  kept  up  our  spirits,  and  had 
been  gay  enough  so  far,  in  spite  of  our 
severe  efforts  in  climbing  the  mountain- 
tides  and  trudging  through  the  snow 
for  so  many  hours;   but  even  an  iron 
horse  will  stop  finally.    With  the  work 
of  the  previous  day,  the  sleepless  night, 
and  five  or  six  hours  of  this  hard  labor, 
my  limbs  began  to  feel  decidedly  weak. 
Indeed,  on  reaching  the  Grand  Plateau, 
they  plainly  suggested   that  they  did 
not  care  to  support  me  any  longer ;  and 
I  threw  myself  down  at  full  length  on 
tSxe  snow,  the  guides  placing  a  flannel 
Tirrapper  over  my  face  and  shoulders,  to 
Jceep  off  the  frosty  air.    Ten  minutes 
oJT  tills,  and  they  roused  me  to  proceed. 
X     ^elt  decidedly  refreshed  for  a  time, 
l>'CM.t  we  had  not  crossed  the  three-mile 
B&x-ctch  of  the  Grand  Plateau,  before  the 
bi'C^lgae    returned,    accompanied    by    a 
px-^^stty  decided  heart-beat.  This  Plateau 
LS    ^  sort  of  resting-place,  as  it  is  nearly 
•«'^?^«1;   indeed,  part  of  it  slightly  de- 
ic^dwiding,  with  few  cracks  or  crevasses ; 
^*'^'fc  still  its  vast  extent,  as  well  as  the 
f^^^fied  air,  make  it  quite  fatiguing.   At 
^*^      end  the  mountain  becomes  steep, 
J*^^1i  great  danger  of  avalanches,  and 
*^^*^  the  rise  is  called  La  Cote  du  Cor- 
*^^or.    Another  hour  of  snow-climbing, 
^*^^*  and  by  the  side  of  precipices,  of 
*^^^lKa  so  steep  that  the  snow  does  not 
***^8e  on  them,  and  where  a  false  step 
^0\dd  risk  Otoe's  being  dashed  to  pieces 
^  their  bate,— the  looks  of  the  guides, 


and  their  hurrying  footsteps,  telling 
plainly  that  we  were  doing  very  serious 
work.  On  our  right  were  the  mountain 
ranges  from  which  avalanches  have 
destrojed  more  human  life  than  has 
been  lost  anywhere  in  the  ascent.  On 
the  left  was  a  strangely  beautitVil,  gi- 
gantic ice-formation,  resembling  the 
Palisades  on  the  Hudson  River,  only 
larger.  Imagine  the  Palisades  to  be 
solid,  green,  glittering  ice,  hanging  over 
towards  the  river,  instead  of  perpen- 
dicular, and  the  steep  banks  of  debris  at 
their  base  to  be  snow,  with  us  hurry- 
ing along  at  its  foot,  glancing  up  every 
few  steps  to  see  if  the  ice  were  crack- 
ing, and  where,  and  you  have  a  very 
fair  picture  of  that  hour's  work. 

We  emerge  beyond  danger,  at  last, 
with  hearts  beating  like  little  drums, 
our  breathing  quick  and  deep,  and  the 
perspiration  on  onr  faces.  Throwing 
ourselves  on  the  snow,  we  again  halted 
ten  minutes,  and  the  guides  called 
**  Forward."  The  reaction  diA  not  come 
so  quickly  this  time ;  Mdf' When  I  at- 
tempted to  rise,  my  limbs  seemed  in- 
clined to  argue  the  point  with  my  will, 
and  back  out  of  their  undue  share  of 
the  toil.  The  guides  offered  me  wine. 
Of  course,  I  declined  that ;  for  although 
it  might  stimulate  me  to  a  half  hour's 
exertion,  I  knew  that,  with  the  reaction, 
I  should  break  down  altogether.  I  had 
already  told  them,  that,  if  I  should 
reach  within  half  an  hour,  or  so,  of  the 
summit,  and  break  down,  they  might 
give  me  as  much  as  they  pleased  to 
make  the  last  step  sure,  but  not  before. 
I  lay  down  again  in  the  snow.  The 
guides,  however,  became  uneasy.  The 
summit,  and  back  to  the  hut,  was  our 
enormous  day's  work;  or  death  from 
exposure,  if  we  were  caught  out  all 
night — the  beauty  of  the  day  having 
tempted  us  to  go  with  very  few  and 
light  extra  wrappers.  I  rose,  finally, 
and,  to  the  astonishment  of  my  guides, 
began  undressing.  Taking  off  my  coats, 
and  loosening  other  parts  of  my  dress, 
I  began,  in  spite  of  the  earnest  remon- 
strances of  Carriez,  to  rub  my  body 
with  handfuls  of  snow,  assuring  them 
that  I  knew  perfectly  well  what  I  was 
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about,  and  my  own  physiology  better 
than  they  did.  The  bath  was  severe, 
undoubtedly,  but  the  effect  good ;  for  I 
adjusted  the  dress  and  rope,  and  went 
forward,  much  refreshed  for  the  mo- 
ment. After  some  laborious  walking, 
the  effect  of  the  ice-bath  wore  off,  and 
the  old  fatigue  began  to  return ;  but 
we  were  at  the  foot  of  Le  Mur  de  la 
Cote,  the  climax  in  danger  and  diffi- 
culty of  the  whole  forty  miles  one  has 
to  brave  from  the  village  to  the  sum- 
mit. I  did  not  know  that  this  was  the 
worst  feature;  indeed,  had  asked  no 
questions  about  what  we  were  to  meet, 
preferring  the  experiences  fresh,  as  they 
were  unfolded  by  our  toil;  but  the 
looks  of  the  guides,  to  say  nothing  of 
one's  own  eyes,  soon  told  when  serious 
work  was  about.  The  ascent  for  a  little 
way  was  merely  steep,  then  rose  sharp 
as  the  peaked  roof  of  a  Gothic  church, 
reaching  up,  up,  not  into  the  clouds, 
those  we  had  left  thousands  of  feet 
below,  but  up  into  the  deep  blue  ether. 
Then  the  chopping  out  of  steps  com- 
menced, and  we  began  the  ascent,  slow- 
ly, slowly,  step  by  step,  ten  or  twelve 
to  the  right,  then  a  turn  in  the  little 
foothold,  and  ten  or  twelve  to  the  left, 
the  alpenstock  always  ,on  the  higher 
side— that  is,  on  the  left  when  we  were 
going  to  the  right,  on  the  right  when 
we  were  going  to  the  left,  the  iron 
point  driven  into  the  ice  or  frozen  snow 
at  each  step,  one  hand  grasping  its 
middle  and  pressing  down,  the  other 
grasping  its  end  and  pressing  up ;  and 
so,  bracing  ourselves  as  well  as  we 
could,  we  cautiously  and  silently  ad- 
vanced. 

I  looked  at  my  footsteps,  and  up, 
only ;  looking  down  on  that  mountain- 
side was  by  no  means  an  agreeable 
amusement,  and  became  less  so  as  we 
advanced.  The  anxious  looks  of  the 
•guides,  and  their  words,  "  Be  careful ; 
plant  your  foot  firmly  1 "  all  told  of  our 
danger,  until,  as  it  became  more  and 
more  perpendicular,  I  heard  hoarse 
whispers  between  their  set  teeth,  from 
one  guide  to  another,  "iwaw  que  e^€it 
dur  I "  Yes,  it  was  a  hard  road  to  travel, 
this,  and  crossing  two  or  three  of  tho 


wider  chasms,  being  the  only  places 
where  I  fully  realized  the  danger,  and 
here  it  was  not  so  much  personal,  as  the 
fear  that  the  first  guide  might  slip ;  had 
he  done  so,  the  chances  are  probably 
nine  to  one  that  he  would  have  taken 
us  all  down  together.  Fatigue  at  this 
place  would  have  been  such  an  unwel- 
come visitor,  that  he  had  the  gooil  taste 
to  keep  away ;  in  other  words,  the  con- 
sciousness of  extreme  danger  had  its 
usual  effect.  The  surface  of  this  moan- 
tain-side  was  frozen  very  hard,  the  sun- 
shine not  reaching  it  until  late  in  the 
day ;  indeed,  I  had  often  to  strike  the 
iron  point  of  my  pole  more  than  once 
to  obtain  a  hold.  The  wind  was  blow- 
ing down  the  stem  declivity  a  half  gale, 
and  the  pieces  and  partides  of  ice,  as 
tho  first  guide  chopped  out  the  littk 
foothold  above  us,  fairly  whistled  by  as 
they  flashed  down  the  frozen  surface  of 
the  mountain.  And  that  single  stretch, 
that  appalling  ascent  if  your  head  be 
not  steady,  cost  us  an  hour  of  dimbiog^ 
ice-cutting,  and  danger.  Once  up,  of 
course  I  fell  prostrate  in  the  anow,  and 
the  guides  sat  down,  evidently  with  a 
feeling  of  relief.  My  fatigue  and  las- 
situde, however,  were  beginning  to 
make  me  feel  indifferent  to  all  things 
—to  whether  we  were  in  danger,  or  out 
of  it.  I  lay  on  the  snow  for  about  ten 
minutes,  then,  at  the  guides'  uigiiig, 
rose ;  but  I  had  lost  my  physical  vitality. 
In  addition  to  the  feeling  of  extreme 
lassitude,  my  knees  might  as  well  hafe 
been  formed  of  clay,  they  seemed  so 
inadequate  to  the  task  of  holding  ms 
upright,  and  I  threw  myself  down 
again,  breathing  through  my  month, 
and  somewhat  loudly,  so  that  the 
guides,  as  they  told  me  afterwards, 
began  to  fear  for  our  success.  **  How  ftr 
to  the  summit  ? "  I  inquired.  "  Three 
hours,'^  was  the  almost  hopeless  answer, 
and  I  little  better  than  a  drift-log.  The 
answer,  however,  was  an  exaggeration, 
made  probably  to  excite  me  to  greater 
effort  Against  my  better  judgment  I 
took  a  little  wine — its  effect  was  bed. 
Again  I  unfastened  my  clothes,  and  witli 
handfiils  of  snow  took  another  bath, 
without  remonstrance  this  time ;  but  it 
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was  evidently  very  curious  and  odd  to 
the  guides,  and  of  very  little  avail  to 
mc — I  was  too  fiir  gone.    I  again  sug- 
gested, as  I  had  several  times  already, 
that  eating  something    might   relieve 
me.  This  they  were  utterly  opposed  to, 
and  in  the  main  they  are  correct ;  it  is 
best  to  fast  during  extreme  fatigue,  and 
I  was  too  much  in  doubt  to  urge  the 
matter.     I  now  think  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  eaten,  as  my  stom- 
ach was  not  affected  in  feeling  at  all, 
and  the  lassitude  was  probably  about 
equally  divided    between  hard  work, 
want  of  sleep,  and  fasting.    Finally  we 
compromised  the  matter,  by  my  eating 
two  small  pears  and  two  prunes.    I  rose 
at  last,  with  just  strength  enough  to 
stand  upright,  and  they  attempted  a 
new  movement.     The  two  guides  be- 
hind went  on  before,  by  the  side  of  the 
other  two,  to  see  if  by  drawing  on  the 
xope  round  my  waist  they  could  help 
me;  but  the  snow  was  deep,  double 
tncks  had  to  be  made  instead  of  step- 
ping in  each  other^s  footprints,  and  all 
the  guides  by  this  time  were  tired ;  so 
that  was  given  up,  and  we  went  in  line 
again.    And  there  beyond  us,  yet  seem- 
ingly so  near  in  the  clear  air,  rose  the 
nighty  dome,  which,  with  its  white 
l^itter  and  eloquent  silence,  has  been 
Uie  Bjrren  to  lure  so  many  to  destruo- 
tkm.  Well  I  on  we  went,  slowly  enough, 
ttd  often  with  a  careless,  unbalanced, 
eren  motion,  as  if  we  had  been  drink- 
isBg ;  and  finally,  after  throwing  myself 
down  a  number  of  times  to  recover 
Wth,  and  rest,  we  reached  the  foot  of 
^  great  dome  itself^  which  rises  up  in 
«ne  huge  half  globe  from  one  to  two 
ttumsand  feet. 

We  began  the  ascei^t,  Carriez  cutting 
>^M  as  before  where  it  was  too  steep 
^moont  without.  All  were  now  tired 
^  and  silent.  Hardly  more  than  two 
vorda  were  uttered  during  the  ascent, 
•Bd  those  were  "^««.'"  when  I  felt 
Able  to  go  on,  and  at  the  end  of  thirty 
«  forty  slow  steps,  "  Arritez  I "  when 
Aj  heart  beat  wildly,  and  I  could  no 
'  ^oger  put  one  foot  before  the  other ; 
od  then  throwing  myself  down  on  the 
(eep^  careless  of  consequences,  Louis 


Favret  would  strike  his  alpenstock  into 
the  ice  under  my  feet  to  keep  me  from 
slipping.  There  was  no  word  of  en- 
couragement, no  urging ;  when  my  heart 
stopped  its  wild  beating  I  went  on  for 
a  few  minutes,  then  lay  on  the  snow  as 
long ;  and  so,  the  silence  broken  only  by 
"Stop  I"  "Go  on  I"  "Stop  I"  "Go 
on  !  '^  perhaps  another  hour  passed  on 
this  way,  which  seemed  endless.  For- 
tunately, my  foot  never  pained  me  after 
leaving  the  hut,  or  I  should  have  broken 
down. 

Finally,  as  I  was  lying  on  the  snow 
breathing  rapidly  through  my  wide- 
open  mouth,  I  looked  up,  and  saw  that 
Carriez  had  loosened  himself  from  the 
rope,  and  was  some  distance  ahead,  and 
sitting  down.  "  Wliere  fe  he  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  On  the  summit,'*  they  answered  with  a 
smile.  I  sprang  up  at  once,  my  fatigue 
all  gone — began  humming  a  familiar  air, 
and  started  off  with  a  feeling  of  tri- 
umph. In  ten  steps  the  solo  ended,  in 
ten  more  my  heart  began  to  beat  vio- 
lently, in  ten  more  I  threw  myself  down 
in  the  snow,  once  more  used  up.  But 
it  did  not  last  long,  for  the  certainty  of 
success  was  before  me.  In  a  few  min- 
utes I  started  up  again ;  one  more  effort, 
and  we  were  all  on  the  summit  together 
at  2  r.  M.  of  August  19, 1867,  and  after 
ten  long  hours'  toil  from  the  hut  where 
we  had  passed  the  night.  I  felt  a  little 
exultation,  of  course,  at  our  success— as 
if  I  had  been  having  a  tussle  with  a 
young  lion,  and  held  him  down  by  the 
mane  conquered.  Strangely  enough,  too, 
all  my  fatigue  vanished,  the  moment  I 
stood  there  with  no  farther  effort  to 
make.  Loosening  the  rope,  I  left  the 
guides  unpacking,  and  went  to  the 
highest  peak  of  the  dome,  a  few  feet 
above  them,  and  for  a  minute  or  two 
was  the  most  exalted  man  in  Europe. 
As  is  said  of  other  extreme  heights, 
which  fame  or  statecraft  leads  to,  I 
found  it.  a  little  lonely,  and  a  little  cold. 

The  scene,  of  course,  was  not  as  pu^ 
turesqiu  as  from  many  lower  mountains, 
not  so  much  so  as  from  many  points  in 
the  ascent  itself,  but  it  was  grand,  mag- 
nificent, wonderful ;  and  in  looking 
down  firom  the  other  side  of  the  dome 
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it  was  awful,  where  tbe  Aiguilles  rocks 
shoot  up  some  thirteen  thousand  feet, 
and  the  deep  valley  Iwtween  gives  one 
an  idea  of  the  infinite.  What  a  chaos 
of  rock-peaks  and  snow-domes  I  what  a 
white  waste  of  desolation !  One  feels 
more  humility  than  pride,  up  there 
away  from  his  kind,  and  if  not  face  to 
face  with  the  infinite,  at  least  with  that 
which  partially  reveals  it. 

IIovv  petty  and  far-away  the  moun- 
tains round  Chamouni  looked,  which 
are  formidable  enough  to  climb.  In- 
deed, every  thing  about  us  seemed  so 
strangely  far  dirtm :  even  the  Aiguilles 
and  snow^-domes,  which  from  below  had 
appeared  of  almost  equal  height  with 
Mont  Blanc  itself  now  seemed  little 
more  than  half  as  high.  The  white 
clouds,  too,  scattered  about  in  small 
masses,  were  more  curious  still :  while 
from  the  valley  they  seemed  to  be  high 
up  in  the  heavens,  from  the  summit  they 
appear  to  be  a  still  greater  distance 
below  one;  they  were  motionless,  for 
there  was  no  wind,  and  the  sun  shining 
upon  them  gave  them  the  appearance 
of  dense,  heavy  masses  of  snow.  It 
seemed  strange  that  they  hung  there, 
and  did  not  fall  into  the  valley. 

France,  Italy,  Savoy,  Switzerland, 
from  Milan  to  Lyons,  from  Berne  and 
further  north  to  the  mountains  behind 
Genoa,  all  was  visible — Genoa  and  its 
lake,  the  Gemmi,  the  Oberland  Alps 
with  their  grand  captain  the  Jungfrau, 
8t  Gothard,  the  Matterhom,  and  Mont 
Rosa,  besides  the  summits  and  glaciers 
more  immediately  about  us. 

The  different  ascents  and  precipices 
of  our  route  diminished  to  littleness  as 
we  looke<l  down,  down  so  far  away  to 
see  them.  There  were  the  snow  moim- 
tains,  which  separate  the  great  glaciers ; 
over  them  is  the  old  route  to  the  sum- 
mit, and  there  an  avalanche  swept  the 
three  guides  of  Dr.  Ilamel,  the  Russian, 
in  1820,  to  their  ice-chasm  grave,  the 
winds  for  mourners,  and  the  snow  moun- 
tain for  a  monument. 

There  is  the  Grand  Plateau,  where  a 
porter  in  1855  went  on  ahead  of  his 
party,  in  haste  to  reach  his  home. 
Alas  !  he  fell  into  a  chasm  so  deep,  that 


his  body  could  not  be  seen.  His  fellows 
brought  up  ropes  the  next  day  from 
the  valley,  and  stood  at  the  edge  look- 
ing hopelessly  down.  No  attempt  was 
made,  however,  to  descend;  they  did 
not  care  to  face  the  impossible,  and  his 
body  was  left  there  to  be  embalmed  by 
the  ice,  for  longer  ages  than  the  Orien- 
tals in  their  pyramids.  Again,  on  the 
Grand  Plateau  in  1866,  an  English  cap- 
tain and  his  four  guides  were  ascending 
energetically,  hopefully,  when  they  look- 
ed up  and  saw  the  beginning  of  an 
avalanche.  What  a  moment  1  They  were 
all  tied  together.  They  snatched  at 
their  knives,  and  cut  the  rope,  two 
running  in  one  direction,  three  in 
another.  The  three,  including  the  cap- 
tain, were  overwhelmed,  lost ;  the  two 
escaped,  and  men's  memories  engraved 
more  names  on  the  snow-monamentB  of 
that  huge  graveyard. 

Again,  in  1866,  three  brothere  ttr 
tempted  the  ascent  without  goktoiL 
They  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
Mur  de  la  C6te— were  ascending  it ;  a  few 
inches  of  light  fresh  snow  lay  on  tbe 
surface  of  the  fh)zen  mountain ;  an  bh 
cautious  step  on  this  unfrozen  snow— a 
slip—and  down  they  were  all  huiM, 
with  almost  the  speed  of  a  lightning- 
flash,  over  each  other  headlong  to  the 
snow  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent;  two 
of  them  stunned,  and  for  a  time  ineeo- 
sible,  one  gone  to  the  judgment  eeefc 
Jean  Carricz,  my  guide,  was  partly  up 
the  mountain,  watching  their  mofe* 
ments  through  a  telescope,  and  saw  tbe 
accident.  Hastening  up  to  the  rescue 
of  course  long  hours  in  doing  eo,  be 
met  the  two  brothers  trying  to  find 
their  way  down. 

To  all  his  offer;?  of  service  they  only 
answered  no  I  no  !  seemingly,  still  stun* 
ned,  morally  if  not  physically.  Tbey 
were  cared  for  at  the  hut— in  the  mota- 
ing  had  recovered  their  moral  bilaiieei 
and,  with  the  guide,  rctunied  to  tbe 
fatal  spot,  where  they  found  the  hod;  ' 
of  the  dead  one.  How  to  take  it 
down  !  Ah,  it  was  a  difficult  queitioB. 
Still,  three  were  about  as  good  for  that 
as  thirty, —it  could  not  be  eanied. 
Carefully  fastening  it  up  in  a  wrapper. 
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they  tied  a  rope,  and  drew  it  along  the 
dnow  where  that  was  possible,  to  the 
verge  of  those  feurfuUy  steep  mountains, 
then  placing  it  on  the  edge,  let  it  slide, 
or  rather  flash  down  to  the  snow-valley, 
while  they  turned  their  backs  so  as  not 
to  see  its  descent ;  and  so  he  was  borne 
on  towards  his  grave.  The  eternal  si- 
lences were  eloquent  about  them,  and 
their  hearts  made  the  silent  response. 
What  a  service  I  What  a  funeral  I  My 
gruide  told  me  it  was  the  most  sicken- 
ing thing  he  ever  did,  or  saw. 

And  there,  far  away  in  another  direc- 
tion, is  the  pointed  peak  of  the  Matter- 
horn.  Four  out  of  a  party  of  six  were 
destroyed  in  a  similar  manner  there. 
The  published  accounts  say  the  *'*•  rope 
broke,"  and  two  were  saved.  I  had 
.  alwajB  doubted  that,  still  more  so  when 
I  saw  the  size  of  the  ropes  they  use  on 
the  mountains,  and  inquired  of  the 
guides.  They  told  me  it  did  not  break, 
it  was  cut.  One  lost  his  foothold,  and 
dipped ~a  sudden  struggle  and  jerk 
on  tile  rope,  the  next  lost  his  footing — 
the  weight  of  two,  and  the  third  lost 
his  hold — the  struggle  of  three,  and  the 
fourth  went. — all  perhaps  the  work  of 
three  or  four  seconds,  but  it  had  given 
tfane  to  the  fifth  to  draw  his  knife.  As 
iSbm  jerk  came  and  he  was  losing  his 
Iboting,  he  cut  the  rope ;  and  away  they 
flashed  down  some  four  thou^nd  feet, 
to  a  grave,  where  the  attempt  even 
eoold  not  be  made  to  recover  their 
mortal  remains.  And  so  the  catalogue 
df  horrors  goes  on — we  will  end  it  here. 
I  have  said  that  the  moment  I  reach- 
ed the  summit  my  fatigue  vanished.  It 
was  so  all  the  way  up  the  mountains ; 
the  moment  I  stopped,  or  threw  myself 
down  in  the  snow,  there  was  no  feeling 
of  pain,  nor  sickness,  nor  bleeding  at 
the  nose,  which  most  people  are  trou- 
bled with  who  attempt  these  heights ; 
oqIj  a  feeling  of  intense,  lazy  lassitude, 
•  desire  to  be  still ;  and  at  the  time  of 
the  severest  efforts,  the  most  intense 
fatigue,  there  was  no  pain  nor  oppres- 
sion of  the  lungs,  only  breathing  rapidly 
with  the  mouth  wide  open,  to  inhale 
more  of  the  rarified  air  than  could  be 
taken  in  through  the  nostrils.     As  I 


attribute  this  wholly  to  my  habits  and 
training,  it  may  be  interesting  to  some 
tourists  to  mention,  that,  eating  but 
moderately  of  animal  food,  I  take  no 
coffee,  tea,  nor  spirits,  and  during  my 
training  on  the  Swiss  mountains,  on 
rising  I  ate  ripe  fruit  exclusively,  then 
climbed  the  mountain  selected  for  the 
day^s  amusement,  taking  a  hearty  mid- 
day meal,  or  dejeuner  d  la  fourchette^  at 
the  chtilet,  or  little  hotel  at  the  top,  and 
then,  elastic  and  unfatigued,  as  the  sun 
was  sinking  to  his  rest,  went  down  to  a 
hearty  meal  at  the  table  d'h6tc  of  the 
hotel. 

Well  I  I  <vent  down  from  my  eyry 
and  joined  the  guides,  who  were  clus- 
tered a  little  lower  on  the  sunny  side  of 
the  dome,  where  it  was  warm  and  the 
air  perfectly  calm,  although  in  ascend- 
ing it  had  blown  fiercely,  and  with  a 
keen,  cutting  frostiness  that  would  have 
d(me  honor  to  January  itself.  We  pull- 
ed our  chickens  to  pieces^— knives  were 
too  heavy  a  luxury  to  carry  up  there, — 
and  eat  and  drank  heartily,  and  with  a 
good  relish.  Of  course,  the  guides  were 
pleased  we  had  succeeded,  and  their 
premium  was  sure,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  enthusiasm  which  they  always  seem 
to  feel  in  the  success  of  those  commit- 
ted to  their  charge,  and  our  meal  was 
finished  with  toasts  and.  congratula- 
tions. I  then  drew  aside,  and,  seated  on 
the  snow,  tore  leaves  from  my  note- 
book, and  wrote  little  pencil-notes  to 
the  President  of  the  Travellers'  Club, 
and  other  friends  in  the  lower  world.  I 
doubt  if  ever  that  was  done  before,  or 
if  they  will  ever  receive  another  missive 
from  that  post-office — an  office  whose 
postmaster  is  Almighty,  and  the  ava- 
lanches and  hurricanes  are  the  carriers. 

The  guides  called,  it  was  time  to 
return:  I  wrote  on  unheeding.  They 
called  again ;  but  it  was  the  third  time, 
and  more  ea:  nestly,  with  the  assurance 
that  it  would  be  death  to  be  caught  on 
the  mountain  all  night,  before  I  could 
tear  myself  from  my  occupation,  and 
then  the  sublime,  wild,  magic  scene,  had 
to  be  looked  at  again,  and  again,  before 
I  could  leave  it.  But  it  was  after  three 
o'clock ;  we  had  been  over  an  hour  on 
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the  satnmit,  and  it  was  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  look  one's  longing,  lingering, 
last  farewell.  We  were  soon  tied  to- 
gether again,  and,  leaving  our  little 
monument  of  bottles  and  bones,  more 
lightly  loaded,  and  more  light  of  heart, 
started  for  the  descent. 

The  descent  I  I  had  hardly  realized 
that  that  was  more  serious,  more  dan- 
gerous than  coming  up,  but  so  it  is.  I 
looked  down  the  steep,  icy  declivity 
into  the  far-away  valley  with  a  certain 
moral  depression,  and  a  longing  to  be 
at  the  end  of  it  all.  In  fact,  the  thing 
had  been  done;  the  natural  desire  in  all 
men  to  conquer  difficulties  had  in  this 
case,  at  least,  been  appeased;  the  am- 
bition was  satisfied,  and  I  wanted  to  be 
away  from  it  all,  and  safely  in  the  lower 
world  again.  But  the  work  was  l)efore 
.  us,  and  must  be  done ;  so  down  we  went, 
tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  in  the  old  foot- 
holds which  we  had  cut  in  ascending, 
the  alpenstocks  braced  tightly  in  the 
frozen  snow,  and  so  reached  tlie  foot  of 
the  dome  safely,  then  briskly  on  over, 
or  rather  through,  the  snow  to  the  Mur 
de  la  Cote.  To  ascend  this  steep  was 
dangerous  work  enough,  but  one  looked 
at  his  footsteps  and  up  only ;  in  descend- 
ing, one  could  not  help  looking  down 
and  seeing  at  a  glance  the  whole  of 
that  wall-side,  as  it  is  not  inaptly  term- 
ed. To  stand  on  Trinity  Church  spire 
and  hold  by  the  cross  would  be  baby- 
play  l)C8ide  it,  for  then  you  would  have 
something  to  hold  by,  but  here  nothing ; 
while  the  little  places  we  had  cut  in 
the  ioe  as  footholds,  at  a  little  distance 
down  seemed  hanlly  lai^  enough  for 
the  footing  of  a  kitten,  and  a  little  far- 
ther were  invisible,  while  the  abyss 
yawned  hundreds  of  feet  below.  I  felt 
nervous  as  I  stood  for  a  moment  at  the 
edge  and  looked  down.  However,  cau- 
tiously, quickly,  step  after  step,  we  put 
our  feet  into  the  little  holes  we  had 
made  in  the  morning,  the  only  words 
uttered  being  "  arniez  !  un  moment !  "  as 
I  turned  a  sharp  angle  and  changed  my 
alpenstock  to  the  right  or  left,  or  got 
the  rope  entangled  between  my  legs; 
and  so  we  reached  the  bottom,  and  on 
to  the  Corridor.    In  descending?  I  was 


second,  Carriez  leading,  and  the  three 
other  guides  behind,  to  hold  in  case  t 
slipped,  or  felL 

The  sun  had  been  warm  daring  the 
day,  the  snow  had  become  softened, 
and    many  of  the   snow-bridges    had 
fallen  in,  so  that  there  seemed  to  be 
double  the  number  of  chasms  to  cross, 
many  of  them,  too,  which  we  had  cross- 
ed unconscious  of  their  existence.    As 
we  went  down  the  lower  part  of  the 
Corridor,  we  seemed  to  be  playing  the 
part  of  bacchanals ;  one  foot  would  break 
through  the  crust  of  frozen  snow,  and 
down  went  the  limb  its  entire  length, 
throwing  one  on  his  side ;  the  crust  at 
the  next  step  would  perliaps  be  firm, 
and  you  drew  the  other  foot  out  to  go 
down  again  at  another  step ;  and  so  we 
labored  on,  thrown  from  aide  to  tide 
like  drunken  men.    Here  also  our  only 
accident  occurred,  the  entire  trip  other- 
wise having  been  made  without  a  sKp 
or  a  false  step.    As  we  were  descending 
the  Corridor  gayly  and  rapidly,  we  came 
to  a  crevasse  covered  with  snow  and 
entirely  hidden.    The  first  guide  passed 
over,  I  followed,  the  next  crossed  safely; 
three  were  thus  on  the  lower   or  de- 
scending side  from  the  crevasse,  wiOi 
the  rope  stretched  out  between  then, 
when    the  two    last  guides,  gay  and 
laughing,  came  together  on   the  snow 
over  the  chasm  and  broke  through.    A 
sudden  wild  struggle,  a  de&th-giapple 
at  the  snow-bank,  a  jerk  on  the  rop^ 
and  they  were  out^  and  langfaing  at  the 
mishap.     They  did  not    laugh   modi 
over  it,  however :  had  it  been  the  two 
first  who  had  broken  through  whDe 
coming  tloicn  the  steep  mountain,  we 
should  all  have  been  drawn  in  together, 
and    to  inevitable  death.      Again  we 
went  on  with    our    uneveti,  ungainly 
movements  in  the  half-frozen  snow,  tid 
now  rose  on  our  right  the  moimtroni 
overhanging   ice-clifB^  while  from  tbe 
mountains  on  our  left  a  liiige  avalsDdw 
had  fallen  while  we  were  on  the  wsBr 
mit,  and  the  rf^Jftm  had  rolled  down  tb« 
mountain-side,    and  spread  along  tb« 
plain  to  i^dthin  a  few  feet  of  our  \^ 
way. 

Of  course,  the  incessant  labor  of  ^ 
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descent  at  last  became  intensely  weary- 
ing, and  I  called  on  the  guides  to  stop 
and  rest ;  but  they  were  evidently  a  little 
excited  by  the  situation,  the  thaw,  and 
the  state  of  things  generally,  and  their 
pas  iei  /  pas  id !  monsieur  !  were  em- 
phasized by  their  hurrying  steps  and 
furtive  looks  at  the  overhanging  ice- 
cliflfs.  "  Where  can  we  halt  ? "  I  asked, 
and  a  shadow  on  the  snow,  fully  a  mile 
away,  was  pointed  out  as  the  nearest 
safe  halting-place :  indeed,  we  soon  bc- 
g^  running  instead  of  resting.  Ar- 
rived at  the  shadow,  we  sat  down  in  the 
snow  for  a  few  minutes,  and  went  on 
again. 

Twilight  was  deepening  rapidly  into 
night  as  we  reached  the  little  hut 
of  the  Grand  Mulets,  and  that  day's 
work  was  ended.  I  felt  fatigued,  of 
course,  but  no  pain  then,  nor  afterwards ; 
in  fact,  I  hardly  ever  remember  to  have 
felt  as  well  as  I  did  that  evening.  Hav- 
ing been  troubled,  more  or  less,  for  ten 
yoars,  with  what  the  physicians  call 
nervous  indigestion,  I  felt  persuaded 
that  it  had  gone  forever,  and  the 
montlui  which  have  passed  since,  only 
prove  the  correctness  of  the  impression. 
The  ascent,  the  previous  training,  the 
diet,  the  enormous  physical  cflfort,  had 
evidently  brought  life  and  activity  to 
some  dormant  vitality,  and  I  was  well. 
Still,  it  is  not  a  medicine  that  I  would 
advise  people  generally  to  take. 

Late  in  the  night  there  was  a  sharp 
frost,  and  when  in  the  morning  we 
breakfasted,  and  again  put  on  our  cos- 
tumes of  the  snow-regions,  and  stepped 
ont,  I  could  hardly,  even  with  my 
spiked  boots,  stand  on  the  steep,  slip- 
pery ice-declivity. 

On  descending — still,  of  cour?e,  tied 
together  with  our  trong  hempen  rope— 
the  wild  ice-chaoi  of  three  days  before 
liad  become  more  wild,  more  strangely 
weird,  and  more  dangerous,  from  the 
effects  of  the  sunshine  of  three  hot 
days.  It  may  seem  strange  to  speak  so 
often  of  hot  and  cold  in  the  same  para- 
graph, but  it  is  literally  so  on  these  wild 
heights,  and  at  some  places,  as  we  were 
in  the  sunshine,  or  the  shade,  we  had 
January  and  July  within  the  half  hour. 


Many  snow-bridges  had  also  fallen  in, 
to  make  fathomless  abysses  visible,  over 
which  we  before  had  walked.  Of  course, 
it  was  more  trying  and  dangerous. 

At  the  hut  we  were  joined  by  the 
porter,  who  brought  up  the  provisions ; 
and  as  he  was  most  experienced  on  this 
part  of  the  route,  he  took  the  lead. 

As  we  went  on  and  looked  down  at 
our  route,  the  rugged  split-up  ice 
masses  seemed  to  end  in  a  hopeless 
precipice;  and  as  we  approached  the 
edge  and  looked  over  again,  it  seemed 
just  possible,  and  hardly  possible,  to 
descend ;  then  another  precipice  seemed 
to  be  before  us,  and  so  on  for  miles. 
Turning  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  to 
find  a  pathway,  sometimes  brought  to  a 
dead  halt  in  front  of  a  tremendous  gulf, 
and  skirting  it  to  find  a  crossing,  we 
hurried  on  ;  for  with  the  heat,  the  way 
was  becoming  more  dangerous  every 
half  hour.  Of  course,  our  route  was  all 
new,  the  old  footprints  and  steps  we 
had  cut  in  the  ice  having  all  melted 
away.  At  one  place,  the  only  feasible 
crossing  of  a  cliasm  was  a  wall  of 
ice  about  a  yard  thick,  standing  erect 
between  two  unmea<«ured  crevasses. 
This  crossing  required  a  steady  head,  as 
the  wall-top  was  rounding,  and  each 
one,  as  he  leaped  over,  had  to  land  with 
a  firm  footing,  and  no  step  forward  or 
backward,  or  he  would  have  been 
thrown  down  the  chasm ;  then  turning 
to  the  right,  he  had  to  go  a  few  steps 
forward  on  the  rounding  ice- wall,  until 
the  next  sprang  over.  At  last  we  were 
all  on  this  fmil-looking  edge  of  ice.  It 
did  look  at  that  moment  a  little  insane, 
that  human  beings  should  so  peril  their 
lives.  On  this  w^all  we  had  to  advance 
some  distance  to  a  snow-bridge,  and  so 
proceed.  In  many  places  tlie  snow- 
bridges  had  become  so  soft,  that  we  ran 
our  alpenstocks  through  them  with 
ease ;  and  in  such  cases  each  one  as  he 
crossed,  or  crept  over,  spread  out  his 
arms  and  legs,  so  as  to  press  on  as  much 
surface  as  possible,  for  if  he  stood 
upright  he  would  sink  through. 

Unceasing  and  unresting,  we  went  on 
and  down  to  where  the  perpendicular 
rock-mountain  skirted  our  way,  but  no 
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boulder  was  thrown  down  at  us  a^  we 
hurried  on.  Finally  we  reached  the 
first  little  opening,  where  the  snow  and 
the  earth  were  fighting  for  mastery,  and 
there  were  a  few  miniature  spears  of 
grass,  a  minute  forget-me-not,  and  a 
field-daisy,  perfect  in  form,  but  so  small 
as  to  measure  hardly  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  in  diameter.  How  they 
looked  up  their  laughing  welcome  I  At 
that  moment,  and  fresh  as  we  were  from 
all  we  had  gone  through,  they  seemed 
almost  human.  I  shall  certainly  re- 
member their  smiles,  after  I  forget  many 
human  ones.  But  on,  on,  and  at  last 
we  arrive  at  the  chalet  of  La  PieiTe 
Pointue,  for  a  long  pause,  an  admiring 
outlook  oyer  the  beautiful  scene,  and  a 
mi<l<lay  breakfast.  About  three  o'clock 
we  started  again,  and  after  tliree  hours' 
trudging  down  the  mountain-side,  we 
reached  the  hotel,  after  being  two 
nights  and  part  of  three  days  above 
the  snow-line,  and  received  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  gentlemen  who  had 
been  watching  us  through  their  tele- 
scopes, to  say  nothing  of  the  smiles  of 
approval  from  fair  ones  who  put  the 


lilies  to  the  blush,  as  the  lilies  once  did 
the  glory  of  Solomon. 

My  face  was  a  picture  to  behold. 
Two  white  spots  where  the  spectacles 
had  rested,  a  white  place  on  my  fore- 
head that  the  hat  had  covered,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  face  a  deep  purple  red. 
The  skin  soon  began  to  crack,  and 
peeled  off  in  flakes,  the  chin  became 
covered  with  fever-blisters,  and  for  a 
week  or  t«n  days  I  was  unpresentable. 

Would  I  advise  any  one  else  to  go  ? 
No,  by  no  means.  More  than  that,  I 
would  not  permit  any  one  over  whom  I 
had  any  control  to  do  so, — ^indeed, 
would  not  repeat  it  myself  for  a  fortune. 
And  yet — and  yet,  Paris  with  its  court- 
balls,  Moscow  and  St.  Petersbuig  with 
their  great  bell,  gold  dome,  and  day- 
light all  night,  Athens  with  its  antiqui- 
ties which  laugh  at  the  passing  cen- 
turies, Constantinople  with  its  Bo«- 
phorus  and  mosques,  its  dervishes,  and 
half-concealed  beauties  in  their  thin 
ya^machs, — I  would  part  with  most  of 
them,  and  their  memories,  readUy,  will* 
ingly,  sooner  than  not  have  sucoeedod 
in  reaching  the  summit  of  Mont  BianCL 


FARTHER, 

Far-off  a  young  State  rises,  full  of  might : 
I  paint  its  brave  escutcheon.     Near  at  hand 
See  the  log-cabin  in  the  rough  clearing  stand ; 

A  woman  by  its  door,  with  steadfast  sight. 

Trustful,  looks  Westward,  where,  uplifted  bright, 
Some  city's  Apparition,  weird  and  grand, 
In  dazzling  quiet  fronts  the  lonely  land. 

With  vast  and  marvellous  structures  wrought  of  light, 

Motionless  on  the  burning  cloud  afar : — 
The  haunting  vision  of  a  time  to  be, 
After  the  heroic  age  is  ended  here, 

Built  on  the  boundless,  still  horizon's  bar 
By  the  low  sun,  his  gorgeous  prophecy 
Lighting  the  doorway  of  the  pioneer  I 
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SAINTE-BEUVE,   THE    CRITIC. 


A  LiTERABY  critic,  a  genuine  one, 
should  carry  in  his  brain  an  arsenal  of 
opposites.  He  should  combine  common 
sense  with  tact,  integrity  with  indul- 
gence, breadth  with  keenness,  vigor 
with  deliqacy,  largeness  with  subtlety, 
knowledge  with  geniality,  inflexibility 
with  sinnousuess,  severity  with  suavity ; 
and,  that  all  these  counter  qualities  be 
effective,  he  will  need  constant  culture 
and  vigilance,  besides  the  union  of  rea- 
son with  warmth,  of  enthusiasm  with 
jelf-control,  of  wit  with  philosophy — 
bat  hold :  at  this  rate,  in  order  to  fit  out 
the  critic,  human  nature  will  have  to 
Bet  apart  its  highest  and  best.  Dr. 
Johnson  declared,  the  poet  ought  to 
Imow  every  thing  and  to  have  seen 
every  thing,  and  the  ancients  required 
the  like  of  an  orator.  Truly,  the  su- 
preme poet  should  have  manifold  gifts, 
be  humanly  indued  as  generously  and 
completely  as  is  the  bust  of  Homer, 
ideally  shaped  by  the  light  of  the  in- 
fidlible  artistic  instinct  and  insight  of 
the  Greeks.  The  poet,  it  is  true,  must 
be  bom  a  poet,  and  the  critic  is  the 
child  of  culture.  But  as  the  poet,  to 
perfect  his  birthright,  has  need  of  cul- 
ture, so  the  man  whom  culture  can 
Eh&pe  and  sharpen  to  the  good  critic, 
must  be  bom  with  many  gifts,  to  be 
susceptible  of  such  shaping.  And  when 
wo  reflect  that  the  task  of  the  critic  is 
to  see  clearly  into  the  subtlest  and  deep- 
est mind,  to  measure  its  hollows  and  its 
elevations,  to  weigh  all  its  individual 
and  its  composite  powers,  and,  that 
from  every  one  of  the  throbbing  aggre- 
gates, whom  it  is  his  ofiicc  to  analyze 
and  portray,  issue  lines  that  ran  on  all 
sides  into  the  infinite,  wo  must  conclude 
that  he  who  is  to  be  the  accomplished 
interpreter,  the  tmsted  judge,  should  be 
ftble  swiftly  to  follow  these  lines. 

Long  and  exacting  as  is  our  roll  of 
"What  is  wanted  to  equip  a  veritable 
«li?e  critic,  we  have  yet  to  add  two  car- 
VOL,  II. — 26 


dinal  qualifications,  which  by  the  sub- 
ject of  our  present  paper  are  possessed 
in  liberal  allotment  The  first  is,  joy  in 
life,  from  which  the  pages  of  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve  derive,  not  a  superficial  sprightli- 
ness  merely,  but  a  mellow,  radiant  geni- 
ality. The  other,  which  is  of  still 
deeper  account,  is  the  capacity  of  ad- 
miration ;  a  virtue, — for  so  it  deserves  to 
be  called,— born  directly  of  the  nobler 
sensibilities,  those  in  whose  presence 
only  can  be  recognized  and  eigoyed  the 
lofty  and  the  profound,  the  beautiful 
and  the  tme.  He  who  is  not  well  en- 
dowed with  these  higher  senses  is  not  a 
bad  critic :  he  is  no  critic  at  all.  Kot 
only  can  he  not  discern  the  good  there 
is  in  a  man  or  a  work,  he  can  as  little 
discover  and  expose  the  bad ;  for,  de- 
ficiencies implying  failures  to  reach  a 
certain  fulness,  implying  a  filing  short 
of  the  complete,  to  say  where  and  what 
are  deficiencies,  involves  the  having  in 
the  mind  an  idea  of  the  full  and  com- 
plete. The  man  so  meagrely  furnished 
as  to  hold  no  such  idea  is  but  a  carper, 
not  a  critic.  To  know  the  bad  denot<J8 
knowledge  of  the  good :  in  criticism  as 
in  morals,  a  righteous  indignation  can 
only  flash  from  a  shock  to  pure  feelings. 
In  a  notice  of  M.  Thiers'  chapter  on 
St.  Helena,  M.  Sainte-Beave,  after  ex- 
pressing his  admiration  of  the  commen- 
taries of  Napoleon  on  the  campaigns 
of  Turenne,  Frederic,  and  Ccesar,  adds : 
"  A  man  of  letters  smiles  at  flrst  invol- 
untarily to  see  Napoleon  apply  to  each 
of  these  famous  campaigns  a  methodical 
criticism,  just  as  we  would  proceed  with 
a  work  of  the  mind,  with  an  epic  or 
tragic  poem.  But  is  not  a  campaign  of 
a  great  captain  equally  a  work  of  ge- 
nius ?  Napoleon  is  here  the  high  sov- 
ereign critic,  the  Goethe  in  this  depart- 
ment, as  the  Feuquiores,  the  Jominis, 
the  St.  Cyrs  are  the  La  Harpes  or  the 
Fontanes,  the  Lcssings  or  the  Schlegels, 
all  good  and  expert  critics ;  bat  he  is 
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the  first  of  all,  nor,  if  you  reflect  on  it, 
could  it  have  been  otherwise.  And  who 
then  would  say  better  things  of  Homer 
than  IMilton  ?  "—Goethe  supreme  in  lit- 
erary criticism,  Milton  on  Homer :  this 
touches  the  root  of  the  matter :  sym- 
pathy with  the  writer  and  his  work 
the  critic  must  have— sympathy  as  one 
of  the  sources  of  good  judgment,  and 
even  of  knowledge.  You  cannot  know, 
and  therefore  not  judge  of,  a  man  or 
book  or  thing,  unless  you  have  some 
fellow-feeling  with  him  or  it;  and  to 
judge  well  you  must  have  much  fellow- 
feeling.  The  critic  must,  moreover,  be 
a  thinker:  reason  is  the  critic's  sun. 
Scott  and  Byron  could  say  just  and 
fresh  things  about  poets  and  poetry; 
but  neither  could  command  the  whole 
field,  nor  dig  deep  ikto  the  soil.  Wit- 
ness Byron^s  deliberate  exaltation  of 
Pope.  Whereas  Wordsworth  and  Cole- 
ridge were  among  the  soundest  of  crit- 
ics, because,  besides  being  poets,  they 
were  both  profound  thinkers. 

For  the  perfecting  of  the  literary  crit- 
ic the  especial  sympathy  needed  is  that 
with  excellence;  for  high  literature  is 
the  outcome  of  the  best  there  is  in 
humanity,  the  finished  expression 
of  healthiest  aspirations,  of  choicest 
thoughts,  the  ripened  fruit  of  noble,  of 
refined  growths,  the  perfected  fhiit, 
with  all  the  perfume  and  beauty  of  the 
flower  upon  it.  Of  this  sympathy  M. 
Sainte-Beuve,  throughout  his  many 
volumes,  gives  overflowing  evidence,  in 
addition  to  that  primary  proof  of  hav- 
ing himself  written  good  poems.  Be- 
sides the  love,  he  has  the  instinct,  of 
literature,  and  this  instinct  draw^s  him 
to  what  is  its  bloom  and  ftillest  manifes- 
tation, and  his  love  is  the  more  warm 
and  constant  for  being  discriminative 
and  refined.  Through  variety  of  knowl- 
edge, with  intellectual  keenness,  he  en- 
joys excellence  in  the  diversified  forms 
that  literature  assumes.  His  pages 
abound  in  illustrations  of  his  versatil- 
ity, which  is  nowhere  more  strikingly 
exhibited  than  in  the  contrast  between 
two  successive  papers  (both  equally  ad- 
mirable) in  the  very  first  volume  of  the 
Oauseries  du  Lundiy  the  one  on  Madame 


Recamier,  the  other  on  Napoleon.    Bead 
especially  the  series  of  paragraphs  be- 
ginning, "  Some  natures  are  bom  pure, 
and  have  received  quand  mime  the  gift 
of  innocence,"  to    see  how  gracefully, 
subtly,  delicately,  with  what  a  feminine 
tenderness,  he  draws  the  portrait  of  this 
most  fascinating  of  women,  this  beauti- 
ful creature,  for  whom  grace  and  sweet- 
ness did  even  still  more  than  beauty, 
this  fairy-queen  of  France,  this  refined 
coquette,  who  drew  to  her  hundreds  of 
hearts,  this  kindly  magician,  who  turned 
all  her  lovers  into  friends.    Then  pass 
directly  to  the  next  paper,  on  the  teni- 
ble  Corsican,  "  who  weakened  his  great- 
ness  by  the  gigantic — who  loved  to 
astonish— who  delighted  too  much  in 
what  was  his  forte,  war — who  was  too 
much  a  bold  adventurer."    And  further 
on,  the  account  of  Napoleon^s  conversa- 
tion with  Goethe  at  Weimar,  in  which 
account   M.  Sainte-Beuve    shows  how 
fhlly  he  values  the  largeness  and  truth- 
fullness  and   penetration  of  the  great 
German.    The  impression  thus  made  on 
the  reader  as  to  the  varionsness  of  M. 
Sainte-Beuve's  power  is  deepened  by 
another  paper  in  the  same  volume,  that 
on  M.  Guizot  and  his  historic  school,  a 
masterly  paper,  which  reasons  convin- 
cingly against  those  historians  "who 
strain  humanity,  who  make  the  lesson 
that  liistory  teaches  too  direct  and  stiff, 
who  put  themselves  in    the  place  of 
Providence,"  which,  as  is  said  in  an- 
other  place  (vol.  v.  p.  150),  "is  often 
but  a  deification  of  our  own  thought" 
In  a   paper  published  in  186S,  M. 
Sainte-Beuve, — who  had  then,  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  been  plying  zealouslj 
and  continuously  the  function  of  critic, 
— describes  what  is  a  fundamental  fei- 
ture  of  his  method  in  arriving  at  • 
judgment  on  books  and  authors.   "  Lit- 
erature, literary  production,  is  in  wy 
eyes  not  distinct,  or  at  least  not  septn- 
ble,  from  the  rest  of  the  man  and  his 
organization.    I  can  enjoy  a  work,  bat 
it  is  difficult  for  me  to  form  a  judgment 
on  it  independently  of  the  man  himself; 
and  I  readily  say,  as  U  the  tree  »ut^^ 
fruit.     Literary  study  thus  leads  iW 
quite  naturally  to  moral  study."    Thisi 
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of  conrse,  he  can  apply  but  partially  to 
the  ancients ;  but  with  the  modems  the 
first  thing  to  do  in  order  to  know  the 
work  is  to  know  the  man  who  did  it,  to 
get  at  his  primary  organization,  his  in- 
terior beginnings  and  procliyities ;  and 
to  learn  this,  one  of  the  best  means  is, 
to  make  yourself  acquainted  with  his 
race,  his  family,  his  predecessors.  "  You 
are  sure  to  recognize  the  superior  man, 
in  part  at  least,  in  his  parents,  especially 
in  his  mother,  the  most  direct  and  cer- 
tain of  his  parents ;  also  in  his  sisters 
and  his  brothers,  even  in  his  children. 
In  these  one  discovers  important  fea- 
tures which,  from  being  too  condensed, 
too  closely  joined  in  the  eminent  indi- 
yidual,  are  masked ;  but  whereof  the 
basis,  the  fo^^  is  found  in  others  of  his 
blood  in  a  more  naked,  a  more  simple 
state." 

Hereby  is  shown  with  what  thorough- 
ness and  professional  conscientiousness 
IL  Sainte-Beuve  sets  himself  to  his  work 
of  critic.  Partially  applying  to  himself 
his  method,  we  discover  in  part  the  cause 
of  his  sympathy  for  feminine  nature, 
and  of  Ids  tact  in  delineating  it.  His 
flitiher  died  before  he  was  bom;  and 
fhcoice  alMiving  parental  influence  on 
him  was  matemal.  None  of  his  volumes 
is  more  captivating  than  his  Portraits 
ds  FemmeSy  a  translation  of  which  we 
are  glad  to  see  announced. 

Of  Sainte-Beuve's  love  for  excellence 
there  is,  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
Hfcueeaux  Lundis,  an  illiistratioD,  elo- 
quently disclosing  how  deep  is  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  most  excellent  that 
human  kind  has  known.  For  the  Lon- 
don Exposition  of  1862  a  magnificent 
foBo  of  the  New  Testament  was  pre- 
pared at  the  Imperial  Press  of  Paris. 
The  critic  takes  the  occasion  to  write  a 
paper  on  i>a  saints  EvangiUs^  especially 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  After  quot- 
ing and  commenting  on  the  Beatitudes, 
he  continues :  "  Had  there  ever  before 
been  heard  in  the  world  such  accents, 
such  a  love  of  poverty,  of  self-divest- 
ment, such  a  hunger  and  thirst  for  jus- 
tice, such  eagemess  to  suffer  for  it,  to 
be  cursed  of  men  in  behalf  of  it,  such 
«n  intrepid  confidence  in  celestial  recom- 


pense, such  a  for^veness  of  injuries,  and 
not  simply  forgiveness,  but  a  livelier 
feeling  of  charity  for  those  who  have 
injured  yoa,  who  persecute  and  calum- 
niate you,  such  a  form  of  prayer  and  of 
familiar  address  to  the  Father  who  is  in 
Heaven  ?  Was  there  ever  before  any 
thing  like  to  that,  so  encouraging,  so 
consoling,  in  the  teaching  and  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  sages  ?  Was  that  not  traly 
a  revelation  in  the  midst  of  human 
morals ;  and  if  there  be  joined  to  it, 
what  cannot  be  separated  from  it,  the 
totality  of  such  a  life,  spent  in  doing 
good,  and  that  predication  of  about 
three  years,  crowned  by  the  cmcifixion, 
have  we  not  a  right  to  say  that  here 
was  a  *new  ideal  of  a  soul  perfectly 
heroic,*  which,  under  this  half  Jewish, 
Galilean  form,  was  set  before  all  coming 
generations  ? 

"  Who  talks  to  us  of  mythy  of  the  real- 
ization, more  or  less  instinctive  or  philo- 
sophical, of  the  human  conscience,  re- 
flecting itself  in  a  being  who  only  sup- 
plied the  pretext  and  who  hardly 
existed.  What  I  do  you  not  feel  the 
reality,  the  living,  vibrating,  bleeding, 
compassionate  personality,  which,  inde- 
pendently of  what  belief  and  enthu- 
siasm may  have  added,  exists  and 
throbs  behind  such  words?  What 
more  convincing  demonstration  of  the 
beauty  and  trath  of  the  entirely  historic 
personage,  Jesus,  than  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  ? " 

Alluding,  then,  to  the  denial  of  origi- 
nality in  the  moral  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity, M.  Sainte-Beuve,  after  citing  from 
Socrates,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  others, 
passages  wherein  is  recommended 
"  charity  towards  the  human  race,"  de- 
clares that  all  these  examples  and  pre- 
cepts, all  that  makes  a  fine  body  of 
social  and  philosophical  morality,  is 
not  Christianity  itself,  as  beheld  at  its 
source  and  in  its  spirit.  "  What  char- 
acterizes," he  proceeds,  "  the  discourse 
on  the  Mount  and  the  other  sayipgs 
and  parables  of  Jesus,  is  not  the  charity 
that  relates  to  equity  and  strict  justice, 
to  which,  with  a  sound  heart  and  up- 
right spirit,  one  attains;  it  is  some- 
thing unknown  to  fiesh  and  blood  and 
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to  simple  reason,  it  is  a  kind  of  inno- 
cent and  pure  exaltation,  freed  from 
rule  and  superior  to  law,  holily  improv- 
ident, a  stranger  to  all  calculation,  to 
all  positive  prevision,  unreservedly  reli- 
ant on  Him  who  sees  and  knows  all 
things,  and  as  a  last  reward  counting 
on  the  coming  of  that  kingdom  of  God, 
the  promise  of  which  cannot  fail : 

Bat  I  say  unto  yon,  That  ye  resist  not  07il : 
bat  whosoever  shall  smite  tliee  on  thy  right 
check,  turn  to  him  the  other  also. 

And  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law, 
and  take  away  thy  coat,  lot  him  hare  thy 
cloak  also.  .  .  . 

Giro  to  him  that  askcth  thee,  and  from  him 
that  would  borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou 
away.  .  .  . 

No  map  can  serve  two  masters:  for  either 
he  will  hate  the  one,  and  lore  the  other;  or 
else  ho  will  hold  to  the  one,  and  despise  the 
other.    Ye  cannot  serre  God  and  mammon. 

Therefore  I  say  unto  you,  Tukc  no  thought 
for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye 
shall  drink ;  nor  yet  for  your  body,  what  ye 
shall  put  on.  Is  not  the  life  more  than  meat, 
and  the  body  than  raiment  ?  .  .  . 

"Nothing  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  ancient  sages  and  moralists,  not  in 
Hesiod,  nor  in  the  maxims  of  Greece,  any 
more  than  in  Confucius.  It  is  not  in 
Cicero,  nor  in  Aristotle,  nor  even  in  Soc- 
rates any  more  than  in  the  modem 
Franklin.  The  principle  of  inspiration 
is  different,  if  indeed  it  be  not  opposite : 
the  paths  may  come  together  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  they  cross  one  another.  And 
it  is  this  delicate  ideal  of  dcvotedness, 
of  moral  purification,  of  continual  re- 
nouncement and  self-sacrifice,  breathing 
in  the  words  and  eml>odicd  in  the  per- 
son and  life  of  Christ,  which  constitutes 
the  entire  novelty  as  well  as  the  sublim- 
ity of  Christianity  taken  at  its  source." 

Of  M.  Bainte-Beuvc's  delight  in  what 
is  the  most  excellent  product  of  litera- 
ture, poetry,  testimony  is  borne  by 
many  papers,  ranging  over  the  whole 
field  of  French  poetry,  from  its  birth  to 
its  latest  page.  "  Poetry,"  says  he,  "  is 
the  essence  of  things,  and  we  should  be 
careful  not  to  spread  the  drop  of  essence 
through  a  mass  of  water,  or  floods  of 
color.  The  task  of  poetry  is  not,  to  say 
every  thing,  but  to  make  us  dream  every 
thing."    And  he  cites  a  similar  judg- 


ment of  F6n61on :  "  The  poet  should 
take  only  the  flower  of  each  object,  and 
never  touch  but  what  can  be  beauti- 
fled."  In  a  critique  of  Alfred  de  Musset 
he  speaks  of  the  youthful  poems  of 
Milton:  "/i  Penseroso  is  the  master* 
piece  of  meditative  and  contemplative 
poetry :  it  is  like  a  magnificent  ora- 
torio, in  which  prayer  ascends  slowly 
towards  the  Eternal.  I  make  no  com- 
parison: let  us  never  take  august 
names  from  their  sphere.  All  that  is 
beautiful  in  Milton  stands  by  itself:  one 
feels  the  tranquil  habit  of  the  upper 
regions,  and  continuity  in  power."  In 
a  paper  on  the  letters  of  Duels  he 
proves  that  he  apprehends  the  propor- 
tions of  Shakespeare.  He  asks :  "  Have 
we  then  got  him  at  last  ?  Is  our  stom- 
ach up  to  him  ?  Are  we  strong  enough 
to  digest  this  marrow  of  lion  {eettemoelU 
de  lion)  ? "  And  again,  in  an  article  on 
the  men  of  the  eighteenth  century,  he 
writes :  "  One  may  be  bom  a  sailor,  but 
there  ia  nothing  for  it  like  seeing  a 
storm,  nor  for  a  soldier  like  seeing  a 
battle.  A  Shakespeare,  you  will  say, 
very  nearly  did  without  all  that,  and 
yet  he  knew  it  all.  But  Nature  never 
but  once  made  a  Shakespeare." 

Like  most  writers,  of  whatever  coun- 
try, M.  Sainte-Beuve  has  formed  him- 
self on  native  models,  and  the  French 
having  no  poet  of  the  highest  class,  no 
Dante,  no  Shakespeare,  no  Goethe,  it  is 
a  further  proof  of  Ids  breadth  and  in- 
sight that  he  should  so  highly  value  the 
treasures  in  the  deeper  mines  opened  by 
these  foreigners.     Seeing,  too,  how  cath- 
olic he  is,  and  liberal  towards  all  other 
greatness,  one  even  takes  pleasure  in  his 
occasional  exuberance  of  national  com- 
placency.   "Whenever  he  speaks  of  Mon- 
taigne or  La  Fontaine  or  Moli^,  htf 
words  flame  with  a  tempered  cnthn- 
siasm.    But  he  throws  no  dust  in  bis 
own  eyes :  his  is  a  healthy  raptnie^  i 
torch  lighted  by  the  feelings,  but  which 
the  reason  holds  upright  and  Btetdy 
His  native  favorites  he    enjoys  as  bo 
Englishman  or  Gemian  could,  bat  h* 
docs  not  overrate  them.    Nor  does  be 
overrate  Voltaire,  whom  he  calls  "tbe 
Frenchman    par   excellence,"   and  o> 
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-whom  he  is  proud  as  the  literary  sover- 
eign of  his  age.  At  the  same  time,  in 
articles  directly  devoted  to  Joubert,  as 
well  as  by  fVeqnent  citations  of  his 
judgments,  he  lauds  this  spiritually- 
minded  thinker  as  one  of  the  best  of 
critics.  And  yet  of  Voltaire,  Joubert 
says  the  hardest  things:  "Voltaire  is 
sometimes  sad ;  he  is  excited ;  but  he 
is  never  serious.  His  graces  even  are 
impudent. — ^There  are  defects  difficult 
to  perceive,  that  have  not  been  classed 
or  defined,  and  have  no  names.  Vol- 
taire is  ftill  of  them." 

In  a  paper  on  Louise  Lab^,  a  poetess 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  he  reproduces 
flome  of  her  poems  and  several  passages 
of  prose,  and  then  adds :  **  These  pas- 
sages prove,  once  more,  the  marked 
superiority  that,  at  almost  all  times, 
French  prose  has  over  French  poetry." 
No  German  or  English  or  Italian  critic 
couM  say  this  of  his  native  literature, 
and  the  saying  of  it  by  the  foremost  of 
French  critics  is  not  an  exaltation  of 
French  prose,  it  is  a  depression  of 
French  poetry.  In  this  judgment  there 
is  a  reach  and  severity  of  which  possi- 
bly the  eminent  critic  was  not  fully 
conscious;  for  it  amounts  to  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  the  nature  and  lan- 
guage of  the  French  are  not  capable  of 
producing  and  embodying  the  highest 
poetry. 

Goethe,  M.  Sainte-Beuve  always  men- 
tions with  deference.  On  Eckerman*s 
ConvenatwM  toith  Chetke  he  has  a  series 
of  three  papers,  wherein  he  deals  chiefly 
with  the  critic  and  sage,  exhibiting 
with  honest  pride  Goethe^s  admiration 
of  some  of  the  chief  French  writers,  and 
his  acknowledgment  of  what  he  owed 
them.  To  a  passage  relating  to  the 
Frencli  translation  of  Eckerman,  M. 
Bainte-Beuve  has  the  following  note, 
whicli  we,  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  may 
cherish  as  a  high  tribute  ^to  our  distin- 
guished countrywoman :  "  The  English 
hnnslation  is  by  Miss  Fuller,  afterwards 
Marchioness  Ossoli,  who  perished  so 
Unhappily  by  shipwreck.  An  excellent 
preface  precedes  this  translation,  and  I 
iQtist  say  that  for  elevated  comprehen- 
^on  of  the  subject  and  for  justness  of 


appreciation  it  leaves  our  pre&ce  far 
behind  it.  Miss  Fuller,  an  American 
lady  of  Boston,  was  a  person  of  true 
merit  and  of  great  intellectual  vigor." 
A  sympathetic  student  of  Goethe,  Mar- 
garet Fuller  purposed  to  write  a  life  of 
him  ;  and  seeing  what  critical  capacity 
and  what  insight  into  the  nature  of 
Goethe  she  has  shown  in  this  preface, 
we  may  be  confident  that  she  would 
have  made  a  genuine  contribution  to 
the  Goethe  "  literature,"  had  she  lived 
to  do  that  and  other  high  literary  work. 
Her  many  friends  had  nearer  and 
warmer  motives  for  deploring  the  early 
loss  of  this  gifted,  generous,  noble- 
hearted  woman. 

One  of  the  busiest  functions  of  the 
critic  being  to  sift  the  multifarious  har- 
vest of  contemporaneous  literature,  he 
must  have  a  hand  that  can  shake  hard 
— and  hit  hard,  too,  at  times.  For 
fifteen  years  M.  Sainte-Beuve  furnished 
once  a  week,  under  the  title  of  Causeries 
du  Lundi,  a  critical  paper,  to  a  Paris 
daily  journal ;  not  short,  rapid  notices, 
but  articles  that  would  cover  seven  or 
eight  pages  of  one  of  our  double-col- 
umned monthly  magazines.  He  was 
thus  ever  in  the  thick  of  the  literary 
mile^.  Attractions  and  repulsions,  sym- 
pathies and  antipathies,  there  will  be 
wherever  men  do  congregate;  the 
Aesthetic  plane  is  as  open  as  any  other 
to  personal  preferences  and  friendships. 
A  literary  circle  as  large  as  that  of 
Paris,  if  too  miscellaneous  and  exten- 
sive to  become  one  multitudinous  mu- 
tual-admiration-society, will,  through 
cliques  and  coteries,  betray  some  of  its 
vices.  In  this  voluminous  series  of 
papers  the  critical  pen,  when  most  ear- 
nestly eulogistic  or  most  sharply  in- 
cisive, is  wielded  with  so  much  skill 
and  art  and  fine  temper,  that  personal- 
ity is  seldom  transpicuous.  The  Pari- 
sian reader  will  no  doubt  often  perceive, 
in  this  or  that  paragraph  or  paper,  a 
heightening  or  a  subduing  of  color  not 
visible  to  the  foreigner,  who  cannot  so 
well  trace  the  marks  of  political,  reli- 
gious, or  personal  influences.  His  per- 
fected praise  M.  Sainte-Beuve  reserves 
for  those  of  the  illustrious  dead  who 
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are  embahned  in  their  own  excellence. 
Besides  devoting  many  papers  (among 
the  most  yaloable  of  the  series)  to  these 
magnates  of  literature,  he  delights  in 
frequent  illnstratiTe  reference  to  them, 
— a  sign  this  of  ripe  culture  in  a  critic, 
and  of  trustworthiness. 

Out  of  the  severe  things  occasionally 
said,  the  sting  is  mostly  taken  by  the 
temper  in  which  they  are  said,  or  by  the 
frank  recognition  of  virtues  and  beau- 
ties beside  vices  and  blemishes.  In  the 
general  tone  there  Ib  a  clear  humanity, 
a  seemly  gentlemanliness.  Of  the  hu- 
mane spirit  wherewith  M.  Sainte-Beuve 
tempers  condemnation,  take  the  follow- 
ing as  one  of  many  instances.  In  the 
correspondence  of  Lamennais  there  is 
laid  bare  such  contradictions  between 
his  earlier  and  his  later  sentiments  on 
religious  questions,  that  the  reader  is 
thus  feelingly  guarded  against  being 
too  harsh  in  his  censure :  *^  Let  us  cast 
a  look  on  ourselves,  and  ask  if  in  our 
lives,  in  our  hearts,  from  youth  to  our 
latter  years,  there  are  none  of  these 
boundless  distances,  these  secret  abysses, 
these  moral  ruins,  perhaps,  which,  for 
being  hidden,  are  none  the  less  real  and 
profound." 

Writing  weekly  for  the  feuilleton  of  a 
Paris  daily  journal,  M.  Sainte-Beuve  can- 
not but  be  sometimes  diffuse;  but  his 
diffuseness  is  always  animated,  never 
languid.  Fluent,  conversational,  ever 
polished,  he  is  Aill  of  happy  turns  and 
of  Gallic  sprightliness.  When  the  occa- 
sion offers,  he  is  concise,  condensed  even, 
in  the  utterance  of  a  principle  or  of  a 
comprehensive  thought  ^*  Admiration 
is  a  much  finer  test  of  literary  talent,  a 
sign  much  more  sure  and  delicate,  than 
all  the  art  of  satire."  By  the  side  of 
this  may  be  placed  a  sentence  he  cites 
from  Grimm:  "People  who  so  easily 
admire  bad  things  are  not  in  a  state  to 
enjoy  good."  How  true  and  cheering 
is  this :  "  There  is  in  each  of  us  a  primi- 
tive ideal  being,  whom  Nature  has 
wrought  with  her  finest  and  most  ma- 
ternal hand,  but  whom  man  too  often 
covers  up,  smothers,  or  corrupts." 
Speaking  of  the  sixteenth  century,  he 
gays :  "  What  it  wanted  was  taste,  if  by 


taste  we  understand  choice  clean  and 
perfect,  the  disengagement  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  beautiftd."  When,  to  give 
a  paragraph  its  fit  ending,  the  thoc^t 
allows  of  an  epigranmiatic  pointy  if  he 
does  not  happen  to  have  one  of  his  own 
he  knows  where  to  borrow  just  what  is 
wanted.  Speaking  of  embellished  ora- 
torical diction,  he  quotes  Talleyrand  on 
some  polished  oration  that  was  discussed 
in  his  presence :  "  It  is  not  enough  to 
have  fine  sentences:  you  must  have 
something  to  put  into  them."  Com- 
menting on  the  hyper-spirituality  of  M. 
Laprade,  he  says :  "  M.  Laprade  starts 
fh>m  the  absolute  Jiotion  of  leing^  For 
him  the  following  is  the  principle  of 
Art, — '  to  manifest  what  we  feel  of  the 
Absolute  Being,  of  the  Infinite,  of  God, 
to  make  him  known  and  felt  by  other 
men,  such  in  its  generality  is  the  end  of 
Art.'  Is  this  true,  is  it  false  f  I  know 
not :  at  this  elevation  one  always  gets 
into  the  clouds.  Like  the  most  of  those 
who  pride  themselves  on  metaphyacs, 
he  contents  himself  with  words  (i2  it 
paye  de  mots)^  Here  is  a  grand  thought, 
that  flashes  out  of  the  upper  air  of 
poetry :  "  Humanity,  that  eternal  child 
that  has  never  done  growing." 

M.   Sainte-Beuvc^s   irony,  keen    and 
delicate,  is  a  sprightly  medium  of  truth: 
witness  this  passage  on  a  new  volume 
of  M.  Michelet :  "  Narrative,  properly  so 
called,  which   never  was  his  forte,  is 
almost  entirely  sacrificed.    Seek  here  no 
historical  highway,  well  laid,  solid,  and 
continuous :  the  method  adopted  is  ab- 
solute points  of  view :   you  run  with 
him  on  summits,  peaks,  on  needles  of 
granite,  which  he  selects  at  his  pleaBUit 
to  get  views  from.    The  reader  leaps 
ftom  steeple  to  steeple.    M.  IGchefei 
seems  to  have  proposed  to  himself  tf 
impossible  wager,  which,  however,  Jkt 
has  won, — to  write  history  with  a  seriei 
of  fiashes."    Could  there  be  a  more  ffb- 
tie,  covert  way  of  saying  of  a  man  tbit 
he  is  hardened  by  self-esteem  thta  th0 
following   on  M.  Guizot:   "Thecoo- 
sciousness  that  he  has  of  himselt  vA  * 
natural   principle  of  pride,  place  lu» 
easily  above  the  little  snsceptibilitiei  of 
self-love."    M.  Sainte-Beuve  is  not  •& 
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admirer  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  among 
other  sly  hits  gives  him  the  following : 
*•  Louis  Philippe  was  too  much  like  a 
hmrgeMs  himself  to  be  long  respected 
by  the  "bourgeoisie.  Just  as  in  former 
times  the  King  of  France  was  only  the 
first  gentleman  of  the  kingdom,  he  was 
nothing  but  the  first  bourgeois  of  the 
country."  What  witty  satire  on  La- 
martino  he  introduces,  with  a  recogni- 
tion of  popularity  that,  with  one  who 
takes  so  much  joy  in  applause  as  La- 
martine  does,  is  enough  to  take  the 
poison  out  of  the  stiug :  "  Those  who 
know  his  yerses  by  heart  (and  the  num- 
ber who  do  is  large  among  the  men  of 
our  age)  meet,  not  without  regret,  with 
whole  strips  of  them  spread  out,  drown- 
ed, as  it  were,  in  his  prose.  This  prose 
is,  in  2m  Confidences^  too  often  but  the 
paraphrase  of  his  yerses,  which  were 
themselves  become,  towards  the  last, 
paraphrases  of  his  feelings."  Amends 
are  made  to  Lamartine  on  another  occa- 
rion,  when,  citing  some  recent  French 
tsonnets,  he  says:  "Neither  Lamartine 
nor  Hugo  nor  Vigny  wrote  sonnets. 
The  swans  and  the  eagles,  in  trying  to 
enter  this  cage,  would  have  broken  their 
wings.  That  was  for  us,  birds  of  a  less 
lofty  flight  and  less  amplitude  of  wing." 
This  is  better  as  modesty  than  as  criti- 
cism. Shakespeare,  Milton,  Words- 
worth had  wings  of  vaster  sweep  as  well 
as  of  more  gorgeous  plumage  than  these 
Fiench  soarers,  and  they  enjoyed  get- 
ting into  the  cage  of  the  sonnet,  and 
•aag  therein  some  of  their  strongest  as 
well  as  sweetest  notes. 

A  thorough  Frenchman,  M.  Sainte- 
Benve  delights  in  French  minds,  just  as 
a  beauty  delights  in  her  mirror,  which 
throws  back  an  image  of  herself.  His 
excellence  as  a  critic  is  primarily  owing 
to  this  joy  in  things  French.  Through 
means  of  it  he  knows  them  through  and 
throngh :  they  are  become  transparent ; 
and  while  his  feelings  are  aglow,  his 
intellect  looks  calmly  right  through 
them,  and  sees  on  the  other  side  the 
shadows  cast  by  the  spots  and  opacities 
Which  frustrate  more  or  less  the  fullest 
iUumination.  Freely  he  exhibits  these 
shadows.     Neither  Bossuet  nor  Louis 


XrV.,  neither  Voltaire  nor  B^ranger,  is 
spared,  nor  the  French  character,  with 
its  proneness  to  frivolity  and  broad  jest, 
its  thirst  for  superficial  excitement. 
Whatever  his  individual  preferences,  his 
mental  organization  is  so  large  and  hap- 
py, that  he  enjoys,  and  can  do  equal 
justice  to.  Father  Lacordaire  and  M. 
Michclet,  to  Madame  de  Stael  and  M. 
Guizot,  to  Comeille  and  Goethe,  to 
Pension  and  M.  Renan,  to  Marie  An- 
toinette and  Mirabeau. 

Have  you  then  for  M.  Sainte-Beuvc, 
some  reader  wUl  be  impatient  to  ask, 
nothing  but  praise?  Not  much  else. 
Commencing  his  literary  career  in  1827, 
when  only  in  his  twenty-third  year, 
from  that  date  to  1849  his  writings, 
chiefiy  in  the  shape  of  literary  portraits, 
fill  several  thousand  pages.  Between 
his  forty-fifth  to  his  sixtieth  year  he 
wrote  twenty-three  volumes,  containing 
about  eleven  thousand  pages,  on  four 
or  five  hundred  different  authors  and 
subjects.  This  is  the  period  of  his  criti- 
cal maturity,  the  period  of  the  Causeries 
du  Lundij  followed  by  the  Nouveaitco 
Lundis,  Many  men  write  voluminous- 
ly, but  most  of  these  only  write  about 
a  subject,  not  into  it.  Only  the  few 
who  can  write  into  their  subject  add 
something  to  literature.  One  of  these 
few  is  M.  Sainte-Beuve.  In  his  mind 
there  is  vitality  to  animate  his  large 
acquirement,  to  make  his  many  chapters 
buoyant  and  stimulant.  All  through 
his  writings  is  the  sparkle  of  original 
life. 

But  let  us  now  cheer  the  reader  who 
is  impatient  of  much  praise,  and  at  the 
same  time  perform  the  negative  part  of 
our  task. 

Well,  then,  to  be  bold,  as  befits  a 
critic  of  the  critic,  we  beard  the  lion  in 
his  very  den.  We  challenge  a  defini- 
tion he  gives  of  the  critic.  In  the  sev- 
enth volume  of  the  Causeries,  article 
Orimm,  he  says:  "When  Nature  has 
endowed  some  one  with  this  vivacity 
of  feeling,  with  this  susceptibility  to 
impression,  and  that  the  creative  imagi- 
nation be  wanting,  this  some  one  is  a 
bom  critic,  that  is  to  say,  a  lover  and 
judge  of  the  creations  of  others."   Why 
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did  M.  Sainte-Beuve  make  Goethe  sot- 
ereign  in  criticism  ?  Why  did  he  think 
Milton  peculiarly  qualified  to  interpret 
Homer  ?  Prom  the  deep  principle  of 
like  unto  like:  only  spirit  can  know 
spirit.  What  were  the  worth  of  a  com- 
ment of  John  Locke  on  Paradise  Lost^ 
except  to  reveal  the  mental  composition 
of  John  Locke  ?  The  critic  should  be 
what  Locke  was,  a  thinker,  but  to  be  a 
judge  of  the  highest  form  of  literature, 
poetry,  he  must  moreover  cany  within 
him,  inborn,  some  share  of  that  whereby 
poetry  is  fledged,  "creative  imagina- 
tion." He  may  "  want  the  accomplish- 
ment of  verse,"  or  the  constructive  fac- 
ulty, but  more  than  the  common  allow- 
ance of  sensibility  to  the  beautiful  he 
must  have.  But  do  not  the  presence 
of  "  vivacity  of  feeling  with  susceptibil- 
ity to  impression  "  imply  the  imagina- 
tive temperament?  If  not,  then  we 
confidently  assure  M.  Saintc-Beuve  that 
had  his  definition  fitted  himself,  his 
Causeries  du  Lundi  would  never  have 
been  rescued  from  the  quick  oblivion 
of  the  feuilletcn. 

Now  and  then  there  are  betrayals  of 
that  predominant  French  weakness, 
which  the  French  will  persist  in  cher- 
ishing as  a  virtue, — the  love  of  glory. 
M.  Sainte-Beuve  thinks  Buffon's  passion 
for  glory  saved  him  in  his  latter  years 
from  ennui,  from  "  that  languor  of  the 
soul  which  follows  the  age  of  the  pas- 
sions." Where  are  to  be  found  men 
more  the  victims  of  disgust  with  life 
than  that  eminent  pair,  not  more  distin- 
guished for  literary  brilliancy  and  con- 
temporaneous success  than  for  insati- 
able greed  of  glory,— Byron  and  Cha- 
teaubriand? No  form  of  self-seeking 
is  morally  more  weakening  than  this 
quenchless  craving,  which  makes  the 
soul  hang  its  satisfaction  on  what  is 
utterly  beyond  its  sway,  on  praise  and 
admiration.  These  stimulants, — with- 
drawn more  or  less  even  from  the  most 
raccessftil  in  latter  years, — ^leave  a  void 
which  becomes  the  very  nursery  of 
ennui,  or  even  of  self-disgust.  Instead 
of  glory  being  "the  jiotent  motive- 
power  in  all  great  souls,"  as  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve  approvingly  quotes,  it  is,  with 


a  surer  moral  instinct,  called  by  Mil- 
ton, 

That  last  infinnity  of  noble  minds. 

In  some  of  the  noblest  and  greatest,  so 
subordinate  is  it  as  hardly  to  be  trace- 
able in  their  careers.  Love  of  glory 
was  not  the  spring,  that  set  and  kept  in 
motion  Eepler  and  Newton,  any  more 
than  Shakespeare  and  Pascal,  or  Wil- 
liam of  Orange  and  Washington. 

The  military  glory  wherewith  Napo- 
leon fed  and  flattered  the  French  nation 
for  fifteen  years,  and  the  astonishing 
intellectual  and  animal  vigor  of  the 
conqueror's  mind,  dazzle  even  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve,  so  that  he  does  not  perceive  the 
gaping  chasms  in  Napoleon's  moral 
nature,  and  the  consequent  one-sided- 
ness  of  his  intellectual  action,  nor  the 
unmanning  efiects  of  his  despotism. 
The  words  used  to  describe  the  moral 
side  of  the  Imperial  career  are  as  insuffi- 
cient as  would  be  the  strokes  of  a  gray 
crayon  to  depict  a  conflagration  or  a 
sunset.  In  the  paper  from  which  has 
already  been  quoted  he  speaks  of  the 
"rare  good  sense"  of  Napoleon,  of 
"  his  instinct  of  justice."  But  was  it 
not  a  compact  array  of  the  selfish  im- 
pulses against  a  weak  instinct  of  justice, 
backed  by  a  Titan's  will,  wielding  }» 
mighty  intellect,  that  enabled  Napoleon 
to  be  the  disloyal  usurper,  then  the  bar — 

dened  despot  and  the  merciless  devai^^ 

tator  ?    Again,  can  it  be  said  of  Napo • 

leon  that  he  possessed  good  sense  in  ^^^ 
rare  degree  ?    Good  sense  is  an  instim**   ^ 
tive  insight  into  all  the  bearings  of  ac***^ 
or  thought,  an  intuitive  disoemment  o      ^ 
the  relations  and  consequences  of  coir:^* 
duct  or  purpose,  a  soundness  of  ju 
ment,  resulting  from  the  soundness  • 
and  equilibrium  among,  the  upper  pov 
ers  of  reason  and  sensibility.    The  i 
side  is  at  least  the  half  of  it:   Nap    ^^^ 
Icon's  moral  endowment  was  but  fra^^^ 
tional.    Good  sense,  it  may  be  adde-   -g^ 
lies  solidly  at  the  basis  of  all  good  wor-  — ^ 
except  such  as  is  purely  proiesaioiial         ^ 
technical,  or  in  its  action  one-sidtj      ^^' 
and  even  in  such  its  presence  must        ^ 
felt.    In  whatever  reaches  general  hM  t- 
man  interests,  whether  as  practical  ^^^ 
or  imaginative  creation,  good  sense  m-vJ^ 
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be,  for  their  prosperity,  a  primary  ingre- 
dient. ^  The  Tempest  and  Ban  QuiiBote 
Bhoot  up  into  shining,  imperishable 
beauty  because  their  roots  draw  their 
first  nourishment  from  this  hearty,  in- 
exhaustible substratum.  And  let  us 
say,  that  in  M.  Sainte-Beuyo  himself 
good  sense  is  the  foundation  of  his  emi- 
nent critical  ability.  He  has  been  led, 
we  conceive,  to  attribute  more  of  it  to 
Napoleon  than  is  his  due  by  the  blind- 
ing splendor  of  Napoleon^s  military 
genius,  through  which,  with  such  swift- 
ness and  cumulative  effect,  he  adapted 
means  to  ends  on  the  purely  material 
plane. 
'  When  Murray  applied  to  Lord  Byron 
to  write  a  book  about  the  life  and  man- 
ners of  the  upper  class  in  Italy,  Byron 
declined  the  proposal,  from  personal  re- 
gards, and  then  added,  that  were  he  to 
write  such  a  book  it  would  be  mis- 
judged in  England ;  for,  said  he,  ^'  their 
moral  is  not  your  moral."  Such  inter- 
national misinterpretations  and  exag- 
gerations are  instinctive  and  involun- 
tary. A  nation,  from  its  being  a  na- 
tion, has  a  certain  onc-sidedness.  To 
the  Italian  (even  to  one  who  carries  a 
stiletto)  the  English  practice  of  boxing 
is  a  sheer  brutality ;  while  to  an  Eng- 
lishman (himself  perhaps  not  a  Joseph) 
the  cavaliere  servente  is  looked  upon 
with  reprobation  tempered  by  scorn. 
To  this  misjudgment  fh)m  the  foreign 
aide  and  over-estimation  on  the  domes- 
tic, books,  too,  are  liable ;  but  to  books, 
as  being  more  abstract  than  usages,  more 
ideal  than  manners,  an  absolute  moral 
standard  can  with  less  difficulty  be  ap- 
plied. Applying  it  to  Gil  Bias,  is  not 
M.  Sainte-Beuve  subject  to  arraignment 
when  he  speaks  of  this  and  the  other 
writings  of  Le  Sage,  as  being  "  the  mir- 
ror of  the  world  ? "  Moliere,  too,  is  a 
satirist,  and  from  his  breadth  a  great 
one ;  and  surely  the  world  he  holds  a 
mirror  before  is  a  much  purer  world 
than  that  of  Le  Sage ;  and  what  of  the 
Shakespearean  world?  The  world  of 
Le  Sage  is  a  nether  world.  ^^  Of  Oil 
Bias  it  has  been  well  said  that  the  book 
is  moral  like  experience."  The  expe- 
rience   one  may  get   in  brothels  and 


'^  hells,"  in  consorting  with  pimps  and 
knaves,  has  in  it  lessons  of  virtue  and 
morality — for  those  who  can  extract 
them ;  but  even  for  these  few  it  is  a  very 
partial  teaching;  and  for  the  many, 
who  cannot  read  so  spiritually,  whether 
in  the  book  or  the  brothel,  the  experi- 
ence is  demoralizing  and  deadening. 
But  towards  the  end  of  the  paper  the 
critic  lets  it  appear  that  he  does  not 
place  Le  Sage  so  high  as  some  of  his 
phrases  prompt  us  to  infer;  and  he 
quotes  tliis  judgment  of  Joubert :  *^  Of 
the  novels  of  Le  Sage  it  may  be  said 
that  they  seem  to  have  been  written  in 
a  ca/ey  by  a  player  of  dominos,  on  com- 
ing out  of  the  comic  theatre." 

Without  being  over-diffident,  we  may 
feel  our  footing  not  perfectly  secure  on 
French  ground  when  wo  differ  from  a 
Frenchman  ;  we  are  therefore  not  sorry 
to  catch  M.  Sainte-Beuve  tripping  on 
English  ground.  In  a  review  of  the 
translation  of  the  celebrated  Letters  of 
Lord  Chesterfield,— whom  he  calls  the 
La  Rochefoucauld  of  England, — he  re- 
fers to,  and  in  part  quotes,  the  passages 
in  which  Chesterfield  gives  hi.H  son  ad- 
vice as  to  his  liaisons;  and  ho  adds: 
"All  Chesterfield's  morality,  on  this 
head,  is  resumed  in  a  line  of  Voltaire : 

'  II  n'ost  jamais  do  mol  en  bonne  compagnlo.' 

It  is  these  passages  that  make  the  grave 
Dr.  Johnson  blush :  we  only  smile  at 
them."  For  ourselves,  we  blush  with 
Johnson,  not  that  the  man  of  the  world 
should  give  to  his  youthful  son,  living 
at  a  corrupt  Continental  court,  counsel 
as  to  relations  which  were  regarded  as 
inevitable  in  such  a  circle ;  but  that  the 
heart  of  the  father  should  not  have 
poured  (were  it  but  parenthetically) 
through  the  pen  of  the  worldling  some 
single  sentence  like  this :  **  Writing  to 
you,  my  son,  as  an  experienced  man  of 
the  world  to  one  inexperienced,  I  rec- 
ommend the  good  taste  in  such  matters 
and  the  delicacy  which  become  a  gen- 
tleman ;  but  to  his  dear  boy,  your  fother 
says,  avoid,  if  possible,  such  liaisons: 
preserve  your  purity :  nothing  will  give 
you  such  a  return  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  future."    But,  a  single  sentence 
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like  this  would  vUiats  the  entire  Ches- 
terfieldian  correspondence. 

How  ftiUy  and  warmly  M.  Bainte- 
Beuve  prizes  moral  worth  may  be  learnt 
from  many  passages.  Not  the  least 
animated  and  cordial  of  his  papers  are 
one  on  the  Abb6  Gerbet,  in  the  sixth 
volume,  a  paper  which  shows,  as  Gus- 
taye  Planche  said  of  him,  that  "he 
studies  with  his  heart,  as  women  do ; " 
and  one  in  the  second  volume  on  Males- 
herbes,  whom  he  describes  as  being 
^'  separated,  on  the  moral  side,  from  the 
Mirabeaus  and  the  Condorcets  not  by  a 
shade,  but  by  an  abyss,"  and  whom  he 
sums  up  as  "  great  magistrate,  minister 
too  sensitive  and  too  easily  discouraged, 
heroic  advocate,  and  sublime  victim." 
Of  this  noble,  deeply  dutiful,  self-sacri- 
ficing Frenchman,  this  exemplar  of 
moral  greatness,  Lord  Lansdowne 
wrote  many  years  before  the  French 
Revolution :  "  I  have  seen  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  what  I  did  not  believe 
could  exist,  that  is,  a  man  tcT^o  is  exempt 
from  fear  and  from  hope^  and  who  nev- 
ertheless is  full  of  life  and  warmth. 
Nothing  can  disturb  Ms  peace;  noth- 
ing is  necessary  to  him,  and  he  takes  a 
lively  interest  in  all  that  is  good." 

In  a  paper  on  a  volume  of  miscella- 
neous prose  essays  by  M.  Laprade,  M. 
Sainte-Beuve  has  this  sentence :  "  What 
strikes  me  above  all  and  everywhere  is, 
that  the  author,  whether  he  reasons  or 
whether  he  addresses  himself  to  literary 
history,  only  understands  his  own  mode 
of  being  and  his  own  individuality. 
Hereby  he  reveals  to  us  that  he  is  not  a 
critic."  The  first  paragraph  of  a  keen 
critique  on  M.  de  Pontmartin  ends  thus : 
"  To  say  of  even  those  writers  who  are 
opposed  to  us  nothing  which  their  ju- 
dicious friends  do  not  already  think 
and  are  obliged  to  admit,  this  is  my 
highest  ambition."  Discussing  the  prop- 
er method  of  dealing  with  the  past,  he 
writes :  "  For  myself  I  respect  tradition 
and  I  like  novelty :  I  am  never  happier 
than  when  I  can  succeed  in  reconciling 
them  together."  Of  Hoffman  he  says, 
in  a  paper  on  literary  criticism :  "  He 
has  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  true  critic, 
conscientiousness,  independence,  ideas, 


an  opinion  of  his  own."  These  sen- 
tences, with  others  of  like  import,  are 
keys  to  the  character  of  the  volumes 
from  which  they  are  taken.  The  oflBce 
of  the  critic  M.  Sainte-Beuve  adminis- 
ters, not  for  temporary  or  personal  ends, 
but  with  a  disinterested  sense  of  its  ele- 
vation and  its  responsibilities.  Through 
healthy  sympathies  and  knowledge  am- 
ple and  ripe,  through  firm  sense  with 
artistic  flexibility,  through  largeness  of 
view  and  subtlety  of  insight,  he  enters 
upon  it  more  than  ordinarily  empower- 
ed for  its  due  discharge.  He  is  at  once 
what  the  French  call  fin  and  what  the 
English  call  "  sound."  In  literary  work, 
in  biographical  work,  in  work  sestheti- 
cal  and  critical  he  delights,  and  he  has 
a  wide  capacity  of  appropriation.  The 
spirit  of  a  book,  a  man,  an  age,  he  seises 
quickly.  With  a  nice  perception  of 
shades  he  catches  the  individual  color 
of  a  mind  or  a  production ;  and  by  the 
same  faculty  he  grasps  the  determining 
principles  in  a  character.  Delicately, 
strongly,  variously  endowed,  there  is  a 
steady  equilibrium  among  his  fine  pow- 
ers. Considering  the  bulk  and  vast 
vfuiety  and  general  excellence  of  his 
critical  work,  is  it  too  much  to  say  of 
him,  that  he  is  not  only,  as  he  has  been 
called,  the  foremost  of  living  critics,  but 
that  he  deserves  to  hold  the  first  place 
among  all  critics  ?  No  other  has  done 
so  much  so  well.  Goethe  and  Coleridge 
are  something  more:  they  are  crit- 
ics incidentally :  but  M.  Sainte-Beuve, 
with  poetical  and  philosophical  quali- 
ties that  lift  him  to  a  high  vantage- 
ground,  has  made  criticism  his  life- 
work,  and  through  conscientious  and 
symmetrical  use  of  these  qualities  has 
done  his  work  well.  Besides  much  else 
in  his  many  and  many-sided  volumea, 
there  is  to  be  read  in  them  a  full,  spirit' 
ed  history  of  French  literature. 

Our  attempt  to  make  M.  Sainte-Beuve 
better  known  on  this  side  the  Atlantic 
we  cannot  more  fitly  conclude  thaa 
with  a  sketch  of  him— a  literary  aketd^ 
—by  himself.  This  we  find  in  the  fiftb 
volume  of  the  Nmtveaux  Lundi$y  in  0 
paper  on  Moli^  published  in  July« 
1868.    A  man  who,  in  the  autumnal 
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ripeness  of  his  powers,  thus  frankly  tells 
us  his  likes  and  dislikes,  tells  us  what 
he  is.  While  by  reflected  action  the 
passage  becomes  a  self-portraiture,  it  is 
a  sample  of  finest  criticism. 

To  make  Molicre  loved  by  more  people  is  in 
my  judgment  to  do  a  public  service. 

Indeed,  to  love  Molifere— I  mean  to  love  bim 
sincerely  and  with  all  one's  heart— it  is,  do 
yon  know  ?  to  have  within  one's  self  a  guar- 
antee against  many  defects,  much  wrong- 
beadedness.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  dislike 
what  is  incompatible  with  Moliere,  all  that 
was  counter  to  him  in  bis  day,  and  that  would 
have  been  insupportable  to  him  in  ours. 

To  love  Moliiire,  is  to  be  forever  cured— I 
do  not  speak  of  base  and  infamous  hypocrisy, 
but  of  fanaticism,  of  intolerance,  and  of  that 
kind  of  hardness  which  makes  one  anathema- 
tize and  curse ;  it  is  to  carry  a  corrective  to 
admiration  even  of  Bossuet,  and  for  all  who, 
after  his  example,  exult,  were  it  only  in  words, 
over  their  enemy  dead  or  dying;  who  usurp  I 
know  not  what  holy  speech,  and  involuntarily 
believe  themselves  to  be,  with  the  thunderbolt 
in  their  hand,  in  the  region  and  place  of  the 
Host  High.  Men  eloquent  and  sublime,  you 
are  far  too  much  so  for  me ! 

To  lore  MoU^re,  is  to  be  sheltered  against, 
and  a  thousand  leagues  away  from,  that  other 
fanaticism,  the  political,  which  is  cold,  dry, 
cmel,  which  never  laughs,  which  smells  of  the 
sectary,  which,  under  pretext  of  puritanIsm, 
finds  means  to  mix  and  knead  all  that  is  bitter, 
and  to  combine  in  one  sour  doctrine  the  hates, 
the  spites,  and  the  jacobinism  of  all  times.  It 
is  to  be  not  less  removed,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  those  tame,  dull  souls  who,  in  the  very 
presence  of  evil,  cannot  be  roused  to  either 
indignation  or  hatred. 

To  love  Moliijre,  is  to  be  secured  against 
giving  in  to  that  pious  and  boundless  admira- 
tion for  a  Humanity  which  worships  itself,  and 
which  forgets  of  what  stuff  it  is  made,  and 
that,  do  what  it  will,  it  is  always  poor  human 
nature.  It  is,  not  lo  despise  it  too  much, 
however,  this  common  humanity,  at  which  one 
laughs,  of  which  one  is,  and  into  which  we 
throw  ourselves  through  a  healthful  hilarity 
whenever  we  are  with  Moliere. 

To  love  and  cherish  Molidre,  is  to  detest  all 
mannerism  in  language  and  expression ;  it  is, 
not  to  take  pleasure  in,  or  to  be  arrested  by, 
petty  graces,  elaborate  subtlety,  superfine 
finish,  excessive  refinement  of  any  kind,  a 
tricky  or  artificial  style. 

To  love  Moliire,  it  is  to  be  disposed  to  like 
neither  false  wit  nor  pedantic  science ;  it  is  to 
know  bow   to   recognize   at  first   sight   our 


Tristotins*  and  our  Vadivs  even  under  their 
rejuvenated  jaunty  airs ;  it  is,  not  to  let  one's 
self  be  captivated  at  present  any  more  than 
formerly  by  the  everlasting  PkUaminte,  that 
affected  pretender  of  all  times,  whose  form 
only  changes  and  whose  plumage  is  incessant- 
ly renewed ;  it  is,  to  like  soundness  and  direct- 
ness of  mind  in  others  as  well  as  In  ourselves. 
I  only  give  the  first  movement  and  the  pitch : 
on  this  key  one  may  continue,  with  variations. 
To  love  and  openly  to  prefer  Comeille,  as 
certain  minds  do,  is  no  doubt  a  fine  thing,  and, 
in  one  sense,  a  very  legitimate  thing ;  it  is,  to 
dwell  in^  and  to  mark  one's  rank  in,  the  world 
of  great  souls :  but  is  it  not  to  run  the  risk  of 
loving,  together  with  the  grand  and  sublime, 
false  glory  a  little,  to  go  so  far  as  not  to  detest 
inflation  and  magniloquence,  an  air  of  hero- 
ism on  all  occasions?  He  who  passionately 
loves  Comeille  cannot  be  an  enemy  to  a  little 
boasting. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  love  and  prefer 
Bacine,  ah !  that  is,  no  doubt,  to  love,  above 
all  things,  elegance,  grace,  what  is  natural  and 
true  (at  least  relatively),  sensibility,  touching 
and  charming  passion ;  but  at  the  same  time 
is  it  not  also,  to  allow  your  taste  and  your 
mind  to  be  too  much  taken  with  certain  con- 
ventional and  over-smooth  beauties,  a  certain 
tameness  and  petted  languidness,  with  certain 
excessive  and  exclusive  refinements?  In  a 
word,  to  love  Racine  so  much,  it  is  to  run  the 
•risk  of  having  too  much  of  what  in  France  is 
called  taste,  and  which  brings  so  much  dis- 
taste. 

To  love  Boileau— but  no,  one  does  not  love 
Boileau,  one  esteems  him,  one  respects  him; 
we  admire  his  uprightness,  his  understanding, 
at  times  his  animation,  and  if  we  are  tempted 
to  love  him,  it  is  solely  for  that  sovereign 
equity  which  made  him  do  such  unshaken 
justice  to  the  great  poets  his  contemporaries, 
and  especially  to  him  whom  he  proclaims  the 
first  of  all,  Moli6re. 

To  love  La  Fontaine,  is  almost  the  same  thing 
as  to  love  Moliere ;  it  is,  to  love  Nature,  the 
whole  of  Nature,  humanity  ingenuously  depict- 
ed, a  representation  of  the  grand  comedy  "  of  a 
hundred  different  acts,"  unrolling  itself,  cut- 
ting itself  up  before  our  eyes  into  a  thousand 
little  scenes  with  the  graces  and  freedoms  that 
are  so  becoming,  with  weaknesses  also  and 
liberties  which  are  never  found  in  the  simple, 
manly  genius  of  the  master  of  masters.  But 
why  separate  them  ?  La  Fontaine  and  Molifere 
—we  must  not  part  them,  we  love  them 
united. 

♦  Triootin,  Vadlus,  and  Philaminte  are  person- 
ages in  Molidre'fl  comody  of  Let  Femmet  Savanla 
(The  Blne-Stookings). 
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WAITING. 


A    TALB    OF    CHICAGO. 


The  good  Bteamer  "Empire"  lay 
swingiog  uneasily  at  her  moorings  in 
the  Chicago  River,  on  a  bright  August 
morning  in  1848.  Railways  had  not 
then  wrested  travel  from  the  lakes,  and 
the  best  route  from  the  Northwest  to 
New  York  was  the  roundabout  way  by 
Mackinaw  and  Buffalo.  The  old  block- 
house of  Fort  Dearborn  was  still  stand- 
ing. The  streets  of  the  embryo  city 
were  innocent  of  Macadam  or  Nicolson ; 
indeed,  the  streets  of  to-day  were  not  at 
all,  for  the  Chicago  of  that  day  has  been 
buried  six  feet  out  of  sight.  The  old 
"Lake  House"  was  a  prince  among 
hotels.  A  glaring  white  two-story 
trtLme  rejoiced  in  the  Bostonian  name 
of"  Trcmont,"  on  the  same  comer  where 
its  namesake  now  rears  its  colossal  pro- 
portions, while  where  the  "  Bherman  " 
now  stands,  a  blowsy  red-brick  flaunted 
the  same  name  in  pretentious  gilt  letters 
on  its  staring  sides.  McVickcr's  and 
the  "  Crosby's  "  were  in  the  undreamed- 
of future,  but  the  since  mayor  was  then 
proprietor  of  a  Thespian  temple  where 
Charles  Dibdin  Pitt  and  Mrs.  Jones,  and 
other  histrionic  celebrities  of  that  day 
and  generation  delighted  the  unambi- 
tious denizens  of  what  has  since  become 
one  of  the  most  wonderAil  cities  of  the 
world. 

A  busy  throng  hurried  to  and  fro  on 
the  wharf  where  the  steamer  lay,  ready 
to  start  on  her  long  run  around  the 
lakes.  There  was  a  summer  pleasure- 
party,  full  of  merry  jest  and  merrier 
laughter — self-absorbed — heedless  of  all 
the  hurry  and  anxiety  and  care  about 
them.  The  merchant  from  some  interior 
town,  journeying  to  New  York  to  pur- 
chase merchandise,  clutched  his  valise 
closely,  and,  outwardly  calm,  but  in- 
wardly perturbed  and  anxious  lest  some 
abandoned  wretch  should  steal  his 
trunk  or  pick  his  pockets,  walked  sol- 
emnly into  the  "grand  saloon."     All 


social  grades  seemed  to  be  represented, 
from  the  self-possessed,  travelled  man 
of  the  world,  to  the  wide-eyed  bump- 
kin from  the  remote  farmhouse. 

Threading  his  way  daintily  through 
the  throng,  came  a  gentleman  with 
strongly-marked  and  not  altogether 
pleasant,  though  handsome  and  smiling 
features,  with  faultless  outfit  and  air  of 
most  imperturbable  aplomb.  A  plainly- 
dressed  and  quite  pretty  woman  leaned 
nervously  on  his  arm,  and  half  accom- 
panied, half  followed  him.  Her  eyes 
bore  traces  of  recent  weeping,  and  her 
face  wore  the  half-puzzled,  half-penitent 
expression  of  one  in  strong  doubt  wheth- 
er the  present  action  be  criminal  or  in- 
nocent. Stepping  from  the  wharf  to  the 
boat,  she  seemed  to  hesitate  a  moment ; 
but  her  companion  ignored  any  such 
suspicion,  if  he  entertained  it,  and,  mov- 
ing rapidly  and  confidently  iarward|  led 
her  into  the  saloon.  Here  he  seated  her 
with  ceremonious  politeness,  and,  teft- 
ing  her  that  she  need  do  nothing  but 
wait  until  he  attended  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  her  baggage  and  secured  her 
state-room,  he  turned  away,  but,  after  a 
step  or  two,  returned,  and,  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  respectful  concern,  said, 

"  It  would  be  well,  Mrs.  Barnes,  if  you 
would  drop  your  veil.  It  would  save 
you  from  impertinent  staring,  and  per- 
haps from  annoying  questions." 

She  glanced  towards  his  face  with  a 
slightly  surprised  look;  huX  he  had 
turned  again,  and  was  walking  away, 
with  the  air  of  jaunty  assurance  that  sat 
so  naturally  on  him.  She  half  rose,  ai 
if  to  follow  him,  but  immediately  re- 
sumed her  seat,  and  muttering,  "Pe^ 
haps  he's  right — perhaps  he's  right," 
she  drew  her  veil  closely  over  her 
face,  and  settled  herself  back  into  the 
luxurious  sofa  with  an  uneasy  sigh. 

Iler  companion  hurried  out  to  the 
street,  and  glanced  up  and  down.   Pres- 
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ently  a  baggage-wagon  drove  up,  from 
which  the  driver  lifted  two  large  trunks, 
conspicuously  lettered,  **Mr8.  M.  E. 
Barnes,"  and  carried  them  on  board  the 
steamer.  Then,  approaching  the  gen- 
tleman we  have  remarked,  he  said,  with 
a  knowing  grin, 

"There,  Mr.  Jeremy,  I've  brought 
them  'ere  trunks  in  good  time,  and  I 
shall  have  to  have  two  dollars,  for  Tve 
had  to  drive  fast,  I  tell  you." 

"  Cerlkainly,  my  man,"  replied  he  who 
was  addressed  as  Mr.  Jeremy ;  "  three 
of  them,  if  you  like."  Then,  handing 
the  man  a  bank-note  for  five  dollars, 
and  also  a  folded  and  sealed  paper,  he 
added, 

"Here,— I  shall  give  you  five;  but 
you  must  promise  to  take  this  letter  to 
some  one  of  the  newspaper-offices,  and 
hand  it  to  the  local  editor ;  but  don't, 
under  any  circumstances,  tell  from 
whom  you  received  it.  Will  you  take 
the  five,  and  do  this,  or  must  I  give  the 
three  to  some  other  messenger  ? " 

"  Oh,  ni  take  the  letter,  of  course. 
But" — with  another  grin — "do  you 
think  they'll  print  it  ? " 
•  Mr.  Jeremy  betrayed  a  little  surprise 
at  the  man's  manner,  but  answered,  with 
a  pleasant  smile, 

"  I  guess  so.    Items  are  scarce." 

Softly  whistling  a  popular  air,  Mr. 
Jeremy  stepped  aboard  the  "  Empire." 
The  baggage-man  looked  after  him, 
admiringly,  and  muttering  to  himself, 
"  You're  a  sharp  'un.  It  don't  make 
no  difference  to  you  whether  Cass  or 
Taylor's  elected,  so  you  gits  the  petti- 
coats on  your  side,  I  know,"  he  jumped 
on  his  wagon,  and  drove  away,  well 
content  with  his  afternoon's  earnings. 

The  steamer's  bell  rang  out  the  last 
note  of  warning;  the  lines  were  cast 
loose,  the  gleaming  engine  slid  away 
with  a  cat-like  tread,  the  ponderous 
wheels  shook  off  the  flashing  spray,  and 
the  good  steamer  "  Empire,"  freighted 
with  inanimate  value  and  pulsing  life, 
bearing  the  buoyancy  of  youthful  years 
and  pleasurable  intent,  and  the  uneasy 
unaginings  of  unscrupulous  and  plot- 
ting guilt,  moved  out  on  the  bosom  of 
the  lake. 


The  afternoon  of  the  succeeding  day 
was  far  advanced.  The  westering  sun 
pierced  his  level  lances  through  the  veil 
of  grimy  smoke  that  settled  along  the 
busy  river,  and  far  out  across  the  green 
bosom  of  the  lake  their  golden  points 
were  dimmed  and  blunted  against  the 
purple  east.  The  clatter,  rather  than 
roar,  which  was  the  business  voice  of 
the  Chicago  of  that  day,  was  dying  into 
quiet,  and  over  vast  regions  where  one 
now  hears  the  rumble  of  the  horse-cars 
and  the  many-toned  voice  of  traffic,  the 
air  trembled  only  to  the  faint  bell-note 
from  grazing  kine,  or  their  mellowed 
lowing,  as  they  lazily  wandered  home- 
ward. 

The  steamer  "Baltic,"  from  Buffalo 
direct,  had  just  arrived.  The  bustle  of 
landing  was  almost  over,  and  the  knot 
of  idlers  which  such  an  event  at  that 
day  always  drew,  was  melting  gradually 
away.  A  gentleman  of  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  years  stepped  briskly  ashore,  lead- 
ing by  the  hand  a  little  boy  of  not  more 
than  ^yQ  years.  Both  were  well  but 
plainly  clad,  indicating  a  middle  social 
rank ;  and  the  face  of  the  gentleman 
wore  that  expression  of  pleasurable  an- 
ticipation, not,  indeed,  entirely  unmixed 
with  apprehension,  which  one  always 
feels  upon  a  return  home  after  long  ab- 
sence. 

"  "We'll  soon  be  home  now,  Harry,  my 
boy ;  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  mamma 
half  chokes  you  with  kisses." 

"  Oh,  I'm  80  glad  to  come  home  I " 
returned  the  boy.  "  I'm  tired  of  boats 
and  water.  And  we've  got  such  lots  of 
nice  things  for  mamma,  too ;  haven't 
we?" 

"  Yes,  pet ;  and  only  think  how  lone- 
some mamma  must  have  been  all  these 
weeks,  without  her  little  boy." 

He  caught  the  little  fellow  up  in  his 
arms,  and  moved  onward  at  a  more 
rapid  pace.  Along  Lake-street  he  greet- 
ed two  or  three  acquaintances  with  a 
brief  nod  to  each ;  while  they,  unnoted 
by  him,  looked  after  him  with  troubled 
eyes  and  a  compassionate  shake  of  the 
head. 

Threading  his  way  rapidly  and  con- 
fidently,   he    turned    up    Clark-street, 
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passed  under  the  shadow  of  the  old 
court-house  to  Lasalle,  and  up  that 
street  to  a  point  not  many  hundred  feet 
away  from  the  spot  where  the  great  new 
buildings  of  the  "  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association"  have  recently  been 
burned.  Here  he  turned  off  diagonally, 
and,  crossing  some  yacant  lots,  ap- 
proached a  low  white  cottage.  He  saw, 
as  he  came  up,  that  the  blinds  were  all 
closed,  and  the  house  looked  deserted 
and  silent.  But  it  was  a  hot  day,  he 
said  to  himself,  and  behind  the  closed 
blinds  must  be  the  fluttering  curtains 
and  cool  shade  of  pleasant  home.  "  Be- 
sides,''  he  thought,  ^^  she  is  not  expect- 
ing me ;  I  am  more  than  a  week  ahead 
of  time." 

He  stepped  on  the  little  stoop,  and 
turned  the  knob,  but  the  door  was 
locked.  Bidding  the  boy  wait  for  him 
there,  he  went  to  the  rear  door.  That, 
too,  was  closed  and  locked.  He  re- 
turned to  the  front  with  surprise  and 
anxiety,  and  the  shadow  of  gathering 
fear  written  on  his  face.  But  he  pluck- 
ed up  heart  again  when  he  came  back 
to  the  front,  and  his  little  boy  asked, 

"Papa,  where  is  mamma?  Why 
don't  we  go  in  ? " 

"  ]E^Iamma  did  not  expect  us  to-day," 
he  replied,  with  a  dreary  cheerfulness, 
"and  she  has  gone  out  to  see  some 
neighbors,  or  shopping,  may-be.  But 
she'll  be  back  presently,  and  we'll  sit 
down  on  the  step  here,  and  wait  for 
her." 

But  he  rang  the  bell  loudly,  and  lis- 
tened intently  as  its  echoes  sounded 
through  the  deserted  rooms,  before  he 
sat  down,  and  tried,  with  a  troubled 
heart,  to  think  where  his  wife  could  be. 
Presently  the  clicking  of  his  gate-latch 
roused  him  from  his  unquiet  thought, 
and  he  looked  up  with  an  eager  smile. 
But  it  Avas  a  neighbor,  who  advanced 
gravely,  and  replied  to  his  hurried  ques- 
tions only  by  wringing  his  hand  and 
holding  out  to  him  a  copy  of  a  morning 
newspaper,  folded  down  to  an  indicated 
paragraph.  He  took  it  eagerly,  and 
the  neighbor,  walking  quickly  away, 
leaned  on  the  gate.  Let  us  look  over 
his  shoulder  as  he  reads : 


Elopbmiht! 

Last  eveniDg,  soon  after  the  departcve  of  one 
of  our  magnificeot  Lake  steamers,  it  traospired 
that  the  wife  of  a  quite  well-koown  citizen  had 
taken  passage  for  Buffalo  and  the  East  in  guilty 
company  with  a  young  man  who  has  contrived 
to  attract  the  admiration  of  our  business  men 
by  the  boldness  and  success  of  his  commercial 
operations,  quite  as  much  as  that  of  their 
daughters  and  wires  by  his  personal  graces. 

The  run-away  seems  to  have  been  conducted 
in  the  most  deliberate  manner.  The  gentle- 
man, within  a  few  days,  has  closed  up  all  his 
outstanding  business,  announcing  his  purpose 
to  remove  from  the  city ;  and  the  lady,  up  to 
within  a  few  hours  of  her  departure,  having 
continued  the  apparent  course  of  her  life  with 
the  utmost  sang  froidf  making  engagements 
with  friends  and  neighbors  for  days  still  in  the 
future,  and  ostentatiously  bewailing  the  ab- 
sence of  her  husband,  whom  pressing  business 
called  to  New  York  several  weeks  ago.  On 
the  whole,  we  have  rarely  beard  of  a  case 
exhibiting  a  cooler  depravity.  The  parties' 
names  we  suppress,  for  obTious  reasons. 

Z«rtrr.— Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have 
learned  that  Mr.  B-m-s  is  accompanied  in 
New  York  by  his  only  child,  a  bright  little  boy 
of  five  years  or  thereabouts.  Mr.  J-rc-y  has 
therefore  secured  his  frail  inamorata  free  from 
any  incumbrances  of  that  nature. 

His  face  grew  white  and  rigid,  ifl, 
first  rapidly,  then  with  marvellous  de< 
liberation,  he  read  the  danming  para- 
graph, and  he  clutched  the  paper  till 
the  letters  thereon  left  their  impression 
in  the  dank  moisture  that  stood  on  his 
fingers.  His  little  boy  had  leaned  his 
head  upon  his  lap,  and,  wearied  with 
the  long  summer  afternoon,  had  fallen 
quietly  asleep.  By  and  by  the  paper 
dropped  from  his  relaxing  fing^ers,  and, 
lifting  his  child  in  his  arms,  he  turned 
his  steps  once  more  to  the  rear  of  his 
deserted  house.  One  or  two  vigorous 
pushes  forced  open  the  door,  and  father 
and  son,  not  in  the  anticipated  joy  and 
brightness  of  happy  home,  not  with  the 
glad  smiles  and  warm  kisses  of  a  beam- 
ing wife  and  mother,  but  in  silence  and 
the  bitterness  of  desertion,  with  a  heart- 
sickness  and  sense  of  utter  loneliness 
past  expression,  trod  again  the  familiar 
rooms.  Let  us  imitate  the  example  of 
the  pitying  neighbor,  and  leave  him 
with  his  griefl 

Twenty-four  hours  after,  looking  al- 
most as  if  twenty-four  years  had  left 
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their  traces  on  his  kindly  features,  he 
called  to  Mr.  Qage,  the  neighbor  who 
brought  him  the  paper  on  the  preceding 
erening,  asking  if  he  could  give  him  an 
hour.  Mr.  Gage  entered  his  house,  ex- 
pecting to  be  asked  for  all  his  kno^vl- 
edge  with  respect  to  the  disappearance 
of  Mrs.  Barnes,  and  felt  a  vague  sense 
of  relief,  mingled  with  surprise,  when 
Mr.  Barnes,  with  a  gravity  deep  and 
settled,  but  composed,  entered  at  once 
upon  quite  different  matters;  and 
throughout  their  whole  conference  there 
was  no  allusion  made  to  the  erring 
wife. 

"I  am  about  to  leave  the  city,  Mr. 
Gage,  for  a  period  which  may  extend 
over  several  years,  and  wish  to  leave 
this  property  in  such  shape  that  it  may 
be  cared  for  properly,  and  ultimately 
returned  to  me,  or  to  my  boy.  I  do  not 
wish  to  sell,  because  my  faith  in  the  fu- 
ture of  Chicago  is  strong ;  and  if  any 
tiling  should  happen  to  me,  I  want 
Harry  to  profit  by  the  growth  of  this 
place.  To  this  end,  I  have  drawn  up  a 
lease,  at  a  merely  nominal  rent,  of  the 
whole  property  (which,  you  are  aware, 
includes  three  lots),  to  run  absolutely 
ten  years,  and  terminable  after  that 
period,  by  giving  six  months'  notice 
to  the  lessee.  This  paper  needs  only 
my  signature  and  the  filling  in  of  the 
name  of  the  lessee  to  complete  it.  If 
yea  will  examine  it,  you  will  find  it  in 
dne  form.  Will  you  accept  the  trust 
(for  so  I  regard  it),  and  suffer  me  to  in- 
sert your  name  as  lessee  ? " 

"  I  will,  Mr.  Barnes.  I  do  not  desire 
to  examine  it,"  as  the  other  offered  him 
the  paper.  "I  am  content  with  what 
you  say.  Insert  my  name  at  once,  if  it 
be  your  wish." 

»*  Thank  you.  There  are  no  instruc- 
tions  I  wish  to  give,  except  that,  as  the 
rent  falls  due,  you  will  forward  it,  sub- 
ject to  my  order,  to  the  Bank  of  the 
State  of  liiissouri,  at  St.  Louis;  but, 
under  n9  cireumstanees,  cither  seek  your- 
self^ or,  so  far  as  you  may  be  able  to 
prevent,  suffer  any  one  else  to  seek  to 
discover  my  whereabouts.  In  good 
time  I  will  make  it  known  to  you. 
Have  I  your  promise  ? " 


"  You  have." 

"  Let  us,  then,  execute  this  paper  at 
once.  I  had  forgotten  to  say,  that  I 
would  be  glad  if  you  would  dispose  of 
all  my  household  goods,  by  auction  or 
otherwise,  as  you  may  elect,  remitting 
the  proceeds  as  before.  My  business 
affairs  I  have  already  placed  in  process 
of  adjustment.  I  shall  start  to-morrow 
morning." 

"  And  your  son  ?  " 

"  Goes  with  me." 

The  Chicago  of  1848  had  given  place 
to  the  Chicago  of  1867.  Nineteen  years 
had  wrought  changes  as  radical  and  as 
marvellous  as  those  of  the  kaleidoscope. 
Instead  of  a  provincial  town,  there  was 
a  considerable  city,  and  a  city  more  full 
of  energy  and  vitality,  as  well  as  of 
"  brag,"  than  any  city  in  the  world. 
Planking  had  given  way  to  the  perva- 
sive "  Nicolson ; "  long  rows  of  wooden 
"  shanties  "  had  yielded  up  their  stand- 
ing-room to  costly  stone  and  iron; 
bridge  after  bridge  had  spanned  the 
sluggish  river ;  the  stream  itself,  from  a 
mere  muddy  prairie-creek,  had  become 
a  reeking  sewer,  to  get  rid  of  whose 
foetid  breath  was  the  subject  of  anxious 
consideration  to  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  people. 

The  shadows  of  a  September  evening 
were  slowly  closing  in,  yet  the  roar  of 
the  busy  city  did  not  seem  to  lull.  At 
intervals  the  horse-cars  went  rumbling 
by,  packed  full  and  running  over  with 
tired  men  seeking  their  comfortable 
homes  far  out  in  what  had  been  com- 
mons and  cornfields  nineteen  years  be- 
fore, and  the  tide  of  hurrying  pedes- 
trians which  flowed  along  the  broad 
sidewalks  seemed  to  know  no  ebb. 

Near  one  of  the  busiest  points  of  the 
city,  a  little  "  fancy  store  "  in  a  modest 
wooden  house  nestled  shyly  between 
two  pretentious  "marble-fronts."  It 
bore  on  its  face  the  traces  of  a  former 
era,  and  it  was  evident  that  its  successor 
would  be  of  signally  different  style. 
Inside,  a  young  girl  was  daintily  put- 
ting in  order  some  laces  tumbled  by  a 
just-departed  visitor,  and  slowly  and 
tenderly  manipulating  the  soft  meshes 
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with  all  the  feminine  fondness  for  the 
delicate  web.  Drawing  a  piece  of  the 
foamy  fabric  aboat  her  white  neck,  she 
turned  to  a  little  mirror  behind  the  nar- 
row counter,  and  stood  dreamily  con- 
templating its  effect.  She  was  startled 
by  a  quick  tread  and  a  rough  but  manly 
and  pleasant  voice : 

'*  Pardon  me,  miss,  but  can  you  tell 
me  if  these  streets  bear  the  same  names 
they  did  twenty  years  ago  ?  " 

"Tm  sure  I  don't  know,  sir,"  she 
replied,  with  a  little  pout  and  blush,  as 
she  busily  folded  up  the  lace  with  a 
half-glance  at  the  amused  flEice  of  the 
questioner.  "Aunt  Mary  can  tell  you 
all  about  it,  though ;  and  if  youUl  wait 
a  moment,  Til  call  her." 

She  flitted  away  through  a  door  at 
the  rear  of  the  shop,  but  returned  al- 
most immediately,  followed  by  a  much 
older  lady,  clothed  in  sober  black,  with 
a  grave  but  pleasant  face,  on  which 
were  drawn  the  unmistakable  lines  of 
sorrow  and  tears,  but  whose  expres- 
sion plainly  showed  that  these  had  not 
narrowed  the  heart  nor  embittered  the 
spirit. 

The  young  man  repeated  his  ques- 
tion. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  the  names  are  the  same, 
but  their  features  have  changed  in  tliut 
time.  But  surely,  you  are  too  young  to 
have  known  them  so  long  ago  ?  " 

Aunt  Mary  slowly  drew  nearer  to  the 
young  stranger,  her  eyes  fixed  almost 
wistfully  on  the  firesh,  ruddy  face,  while 
the  color  which  yet  lingered  in  her 
rounded  cheek  came  and  went  fitfully, 
and  an  unwonted  light  moistened  and 
trembled  in  the  habitually  pensive  eye. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "I  knew  them, 
but  my  recollection  of  them  is  very 
dim  and  faint.  I  am  asking  for  my 
father,  who  was  very  familiar  with  them 
then,  and  is  now  looking  about  just  out- 
side there  to  see  if  he  can  identify  some 
property  he  once  owned  in  this  vicin- 
ity." 

'^  Please  ask  him  to  step  inside.  Per- 
haps I  can  give  him  some  information. 
I  have  been  familiar  with  this  part  of 
the  city  for  many  years." 

A  paleness  crept  over  the  kindly  face 


as  she  watched  the  young  man's  elastic, 
swinging  tread,  as  he  passed  out  to  the 
street.  "How  like  ht$  walk  I"  came 
through  her  lips,  more  like  the  ghost  of 
a  forgotten  whisper  than  articulate 
sounds.  A  book,  which  she  had  been 
reading,  and  was  still  holding,  was  laid 
noiselessly  down,  and,  with  hands 
clasped  closely  against  her  bosom,  she 
stood  fixedly  watching  the  door. 

Presently  father  and  son  entered  to- 
gether. Califomian  suns  and  Coloradan 
winds  had  browned  the  once  thin  and 
colorless  check;  the  dark  locks  had 
changed  to  iron-gray,  and  the  wild,  f^ 
life  of  the  remote  West,  the  healthful 
toil  and  exposure  of  the  mine  and  the 
camp,  the  cheery  companionship  of  for- 
est and  river  and  momitain,  while  keep- 
ing the  spirit  fresh  and  free  from  moody 
repining,  had,  even  at  that  period  of 
life,  broadened  and  strengthened  the 
frame.  But  all  these  changes  could  not 
conceal  the  individuality,  and  Robert 
Barnes  was  as  unmistakable  in  this  hale 
and  deliberate  mountaineer,  as  in  the 
hurrying  denizen  of  the  city  of  nineteen 
years  before. 

"  This  is  my  father,  ma'am — ^Robert 
Barnes." 

"Yes,  madam;  Harry  tells  me  you 
are  quite—" 

He  stopped  abruptly,  and  gazed  at 
the  woman  before  him,  who,  with 
streaming  eyes  and  parted  lips,  leaned 
eagerly  towards  him,  and  murmured,  in 
tones  choked  and  low, 

"  Answered  I  O  infinite  Father !  an- 
swered I  Robert — husband —at  last— 
Oh,  at  last!"  and,  tottering  forward, 
she  seized  his  unresisting  hand,  and, 
clasping  it  closely  in  both  her  own, 
looked  eagerly  into  the  bronzed  face, 
where  eurprise  and  joy  and  love,  and 
the  smouldering  fires  of  half-forgotten 
anger  and  distrust,  seemed  struggling 
for  supremacy. 

He  would  have  signed  to  the  young 
people  to  leave  them  alone ;  but  she  led 
him  still  unresisting  into  her  little  sit- 
ting-room at  the  rear  of  the  shop,  then, 
softly  closing  the  door,  she  released  liis 
hand,  and,  still  looking  into  his  Cuce, 
said, 
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"  Not  one  kiss  for  your  wife,  Robert, 
after  so  long — so  long  I  "  and  the  low 
voice  choked,  and  the  clasped  fingers 
grew  white  under  each  others'  pressure. 

"  How  is  it  possible,  Mary —  ?  " 

She  laid  her  finger  on  his  lips. 

**  Hush  !  "  she  said.  "  I  can  guess  all 
you  would  say."  Hastily  throwing  open 
a  writing-desk,  she  took  from  it  an  old, 
yellow,  folded  paper,  and  giving  it  to 
him,  continued,  "  Read  that,  before  you 
judge  me." 

The  writing  was  irregular  and  scrawl- 
ing, as  if  done  by  one  in  great  haste  or 
with  shattered  nerves.  Mr.  Barnes  read 
the  few  lines  three  or  four  times  through, 
before  be  seemed  to  take  in  their  full 
Bigiiificance.    They  ran : 

Kbw  York,  An^nut  7th,  1848. 

Mt  dear  Wife  :  Come  to  me  at  once.  Har- 
ry is  Terj'  ill,  and,  worn  out  with  care  and 
watching,  my  own  health  is  giving  way.  I 
■end  this  by  private  hand,  to  Mr.  Jeremy,  who 
will  arrange  for  your  departure,  and  possibly 
may  accompany  you  part  of  the  way. 

ROBKRT. 

There  was  a  brief  silence.  Then  he 
laid  the  faded  letter  s<3ftly  down,  and 
whispering,  with  bated  breath,  "  I  see  it 
all— I  see  it  all,"  held  towards  her  his 
trembling  hands.  A  smile  like  the 
memory  of  childhood^s  sunny  mornings 
flushed  through  her  lingering  tears,  and 
the  weary  burden  of  twenty  years  seem- 
ed to  be  lifted  from  her  life  like  the 
mists  of  the  night,  as  the  strong  arms 
closed  around  her  again,  and  she  heard 
the  familiar  voice,  speaking  rather  to 
his  own  heart  than  to  her, 

"  How  can  I  ever  atone  for  these 
twenty  years  of  wrong  ? " 

Oblivious  of  the  young  people  waiting 
and  wondering  in  the  next  room — obliv- 
ions of  all  the  world  but  themselves, 
they  looked  in  each  other^s  eyes,  and 
talked  fitfully  for  more  than  an  hour ; 
but  the  reply  to  his  first  question  dis- 
closed all  we  care  to  know. 

"  Who  gave  you  that  letter  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Jeremy.  I  did  not  know  what 
to  do.  It  seemed  so  unlike  you  to  send 
to  him,  and  not  to  me  direct,  that  I  felt 
inclined  to  doubt.  But  you  were  not 
quite  well  when  you  left  home,  and  Mr. 
Jeremy  was  your  most  trusted  friend* 
VOL.  n.— 27 


So  tru8te<i,  you  remember,  Robert,  that 
you  laughed  at  me,  as  both  vain  and 
foolish,  when  I  had  told  you,  some 
months  before,  that  he  seemed  to  be 
seeking  opportunity  and  encouragement 
for  culpable  advances,  and  in  very  shame 
I  tried  to  persuade  myself  that  you  must 
be  right.  And  then^  the  thought  that 
you  and  Harry  might  be  dying,  among 
strangers,  a  thousand  miles  away  from 
me,  wrung  my  heart ;  and,  following  my 
first  impulse,  I  started  to  go  to  you  on 
the  same  day  he  gave  me  the  letter.  It 
was  the  second  day  out  before  he  threw 
ofi"  the  mask.  At  first  I  affected  not  to 
understand  him,  and  tried  to  laugh; 
but  that  only  encouraged  him.  Then 
I  repulsed  him,  and  threatened  to  ap- 
peal to  the  captain  of  the  steamer  for 
prot<3ction.  But  he  taunted  me  with 
my  helpless  and  equivocal  position; 
and  finally,  in  his  anger  and  chagrin, 
he  threw  ofi*  all  disguise,  and  told  me 
that  the  letter  he  gave  me  was  written 
by  himself,  and  that  he  had  spared  no 
pains  to  commit  me  irrevocably  to  his 
fortunes ;  and,  with  devilish  malignity, 
he  even  showed  me  a  copy,  a  true  one 
as  I  found  afterwards,  of  an  article 
which  he  had  sent  to  the  press,  and 
which  he  assured  me  had  then  been  cir- 
culated throughout  the  city.  I  was 
crushed,  but  not  conquered.  I  did  ap- 
peal to  the  captain,  who  placed  me  on 
the  first  westward-bound  steamer  we 
met,  and,  within  five  days  after  I  started 
away,  I  was  at  home  again.  But  it  was 
home  no  longer.  I  saw  Mr.  Gage,  and 
he  told  me  of  all  you  had  done,  but 
was  slow  to  believe  what  I  had  to  telL 
We  have  tried  repeatedly  to  learn  your 
whereabouts;  but  beyond  the  cold 
courtesy  of  the  bank-ofiEicers  at  St. 
Louis  we  could  never  penetrate.  You 
guarded  your  secret  well. 

*'  With  the  little  money  you  left  with 
me,  added  to  what  Mr.  Gage  generously 
advanced  me,  I  opened  this  little  shop. 
God  prospered  mo  abundantly;  and 
here  I  have  remained  ever  since.  In  my 
inmost  heart  I  hnew  you  would  come 
back  again  some  time ;  and  I  have  never 
closed  my  eyes  in  sleep  without  praying 
God  to  spare  me  to  see  that  day.    And 
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now  that  day  has  come.  Oh,  husband 
—dear  husband  1  the  past  is  buried  out 
of  sight,  and  we  are  young  again  1 " 

"  Is  Mr.  Gage  still  living  ? " 

"  No ;  he  died  two  years  ago ;  but 
his  sons  have  succeeded  to  his  business. 
Several  years  ago  the  lots  where  we 
lived  were  covered  by  huge  business 
houses,  built  by  Mr.  Gage.  The  rents 
paid  for  them  long  ago,  and,  since  then, 
neither  father  nor  sons  would  take  a 
dollar  of  their  proceeds,  but  have  regu- 
larly deposited  them  in  a  savings  bank, 
to  the  credit  of  "  little  Harry,"  as  they 
always  would  call  him.  Of  course,  I 
would  not  touch  tbcm  without  your 
consent.  Twelve  years  ago  my  cousin 
Helen  died,  and  left  me  her  five-year-old 
girL    You  saw  her  in  the  front  room." 

"  Where  is  Jeremy  ? " 

**  Dead  ten  years  ago.  Mrs.  Gage  has 
a  letter  written  by  him,  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  death,  to  her  husband.  I  have 
never  seen  it,  but  they  have  told  mo 


that  these  facts  are  there  stated,  amid 
much  penitent  protestation,  substantial- 
ly as  I  have  just  told  them  to  you.  God 
forgive  me,  but  it  was  bewildering 
work,  sometimes,  to  think  of  him  with 
any  thing  but  malediction." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  broken  only 
by  the  scarce  audible  sobs  that  marked 
the  ebb  of  the  storm  of  emotion  which 
had  so  lately  swept  through  that  quiet 
house.  One  by  one  the  street-l^ps 
threw  their  struggling  beams  into  the 
settling  darkness,  and  the  roar  of  the 
day  subsided  gradually  into  the  city's 
multitudinous  **  voices  of  the  night." 
Then  she  rose  softly,  and  said, 

*^Let  us  call  in  the  children;  and 
when  we  have  satisfied  their  wonder, 
you  shall  tell  me  all  your  history 
through  these  many  years." 

— ^In  all  Chicago's  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion souls  this  day,  there  are  none  more 
serenely  and  devoutly  content  than  these 
"  tried  and  true." 


MINE  OYSTER. 

Oh  sea,  old  sea,  who  yet  kno^-s  half 
Of  thy  wonders  or  thy  pride  T 


When  you  visit  the  famous  old  town 
of  La  Rochelle,  with  its  Huguenot 
memories  and  its  countless  historic 
associations  from  the  days  of  the  great 
Louis  to  the  closing  scene  in  the 
Napoleonic  drama,  you  are  most  likely 
invited  to  take  a  peep  at  the  seafarms, 
which  arc  the  pride  and  the  honor  of 
that  harbor.  You  push  out  with  rapid 
stroke  or  spread  a  picturesque  but  use- 
ful little  sail  into  **the  sea,  the  open 
sea,"  you  just  begin  to  feel  the  swell  of 
the  billows,  and  then  you  enter  a  rough 
enclosure  formed  of  huge  blocks  of 
stone,  and  are  bid  to  gaze  into  the 
depths,  lighted  up  by  a  wann  southern 
sun,  and  to  look  at  the  living  things 
innumerable  which  there  find  a  home 
in  the  mighty  waters.  There,  near  the 
island  of  Rlu'?,  you  will  be  introduced 
to  the  new  seafarms  of  our  day,  where 
not  many  years  ago  a  row  of  enormous 


and  unproductive  mudbanks  stretched 
out  more  than  four  leagues  long,  and 
where  now,  by  a  miracle  of  enterpriae 
and  energy,  some  six  thousand  fisher- 
men may  be  seen,  as  busy  in  their  parka 
and  Claires  as  market-gajdeners  in  their 
strawberry-beds.  You  ask  what  gives 
this  multitude  of  men  their  lucratiye 
occupation,  and  adds  millions  every 
year  to  the  revenue  of  the  region 
around,  and  you  learn  with  astoniah- 
ment  that  it  is  a  scheme,  first  introduced 
by  a  stone-mason  wdth  the  curious  name 
of  Beef,  to  raise  oysters  I 

If  you  have  read  your  clashes  well, 
you  may  remember,  at  the  mention  of 
the  dainty  shell-fish,  that  there  was  in 
Rome  a  man  famous  for  the  same  bold 
undertaking,  who  also  bore  a  name  of 
quaintest  meaning.  This  iras  Scrgios 
Aurata,  so  called  because  of  the  number 
of  gold  rings  he  loved  to  wear,  as  some 
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said,  or,  according  to  others,  because  he 
was  passionately  fond  of  gold-fish.  He 
seems  to  have  liked  shelliish  even  bet- 
ter, however,  for  ho  was  the  first  to 
transport  oysters  from  their  birthplace 
on  the  coast  to  the  Lucrine  Lake,  where 
they  were  cleaned  by  the  purer  waters 
and  fattened  for  the  table,  retaining 
their  own  native  juices,  as  Pliny  tells 
us,  and  acquiring  the  flavor  of  their 
new  home.  He  must  have  been  a  pleas- 
ant man  to  deal  with,  thanks  probably 
to  his  intimacy  with  the  delicate  dish, 
for  Cicero  sings  not  only  the  praises  of 
his  enormous  wealth,  but  calls  him  also 
a  most  pleasant  and  "  delicious  "  per- 
son. To  these  attractive  qualities  he 
seems  to  have  added  great  cleverness, 
for  he  was  at  all  times  able  to  supply 
the  tables  of  Roman  epicures  with  their 
favorite  natives  from  his  own  park ;  and 
so  great  was  his  renown  for  ingenuity, 
that  when  he  was  sued  in  the  courts 
and  threatened  to  have  an  injunction  put 
upon  his  trade,  his  advocate  said  de- 
fiantly, that  if  his  client  was  prevented 
from  rearing  oysters  in  the  lake,  he 
would  grow  them  upon  the  roof  of  his 
house. 

They  will,  in  all  probability,  present 
you  with  an  oyster,  and  ask  you  to  taste 
its  flavor.  Like  all  of  us,  you  look 
upon  it  simply  as  a  delicacy,  good  to 
eat ;  you  open  the  creature's  rough  and 
unsightly  shell,  and  swallow  the  delicate 
morsel  to  satisfy  your  craving  appetite 
and  to  please  your  palate.  But  even 
the  most  refined  and  cultivated  of  oys- 
ter-eaters takes  little  note  of  the  curious 
intricacies  of  its  organization,  and  knows 
nothing,  nor  cares  to  know,  of  its  wisely 
contrived  network  of  nerves  and  tiny 
blood-vessels.  In  fact,  men  generally 
clip  its  beard,  that  wondrous  membrane 
of  strange  and  curious  mechanism,  by 
which  the  creature  breathes,  as  thought- 
lessly as  they  shave  their  own,  and  gulp 
down  the  luscious  substance,  unmindful 
that  they  are  devouring  a  body  endowed 
with  organs  which  all  the  science  and 
genius  of  man  has  hardly  yet  been  able 
to  know  and  to  admire,  and  which  no 
power  but  that  of  the  Most  High  could 
•ver  devise  and  send   forth  into   life. 


They  bolt  the  living  carcass,  and 
decline  being  bothered  and  bored  in 
the  act  of  cannibalism  by  the  ill-timed 
and  impertinent  interruptions  of  sci- 
ence. And  yet  they  are  not  the  worst ; 
for  if  Lucian  already  ridiculed  tlie 
philosophers  who  spent  their  lives  in- 
quiring into  the  souls  of  03'sters,  such 
wiseacres  were  respectable,  and  the  man 
who  eats  the  oyster  with  gratitude  is  at 
least  excusable,  when  compared  with 
those  who  care  neither  for  the  oyster's 
soul  nor  its  body,  but  concentrate  all 
their  faculties  on  the  shell.  The  sad 
couchologist  eviscerates  the  oyster  as 
earnestly  and  as  gloatingly  as  the  veriest 
Dando,  but  alas  I  he  flings  the  s(5ft  and 
savory  substance  from  him,  and  delights 
in  the  hard  and  unprofitable  covering. 
His  only  pleasure  is  to  count  all  the 
little  waves  and  scales  and  ril^s,  ill- 
shapen  and  sad-colored  as  they  seem  to 
others,  and  he  thinks  not  of  the  living 
body  witliin,  as  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully made  as  his  own. 

Whilst,  however,  to  the  mass  of  men 
the  oyster  may  be  nothing  more  than  a 
rude  and  sportive  device  of  Nature, 
others,  fortunately,  have  learnt  to  spell 
and  to  reatl,  to  peruse  and  to  study  the 
great  Bible  of  Nature,  in  which  this 
shell  also  is  an  hmnble  letter,  and  they 
have  found  out  that  the  device  is  a  sign 
pregnant  with  suggestive  meaning,  car- 
rying them  onward  and  upward  to  other 
forms  higher  in  the  scale  of  beings, 
and  leading  them  thus,  with  all  things 
created,  from  Nature  up  to  Nature's 
God.  But,  to  share  in  their  joys  and  to 
receive  like  rewards  for  our  labor,  we 
must  first  learn  to  approach  all  that 
was  made  with  the  reverence  due  to  the 
majesty  of  its  Maker,  and  to  be  able  to 
see  half-hidden  grandeur  in  the  minutest 
object,  and  veiled  beauty  in  the  most 
ungainly  creature.  We  must  learn  to 
estimate  each  thing  not  carnally  onl}', 
by  its  use  and  its  pleasantness  to  our 
senses,  but  spiritually  also,  by  the 
amount  of  Divine  thought  which  it 
reveals  to  our  mind,  believing  that 
every  pebble  holds  a  treasure,  every 
bud  a  revelation.  With  such  a  spirit 
we  shall  soon  find  wonders  in  every 
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insect,  Bublimity  in  the  tiny  world  of  a 
pool,  the  clearly-written  records  of  past 
ages  in  a  stone,  and  boundless  fertility 
of  thought  as  of  life  upon  the  barren 
seashore. 

Even  the  life  of  a  poor,  silent  shell- 
fish, once  reputed  the  dullest  and  most 
inert  of  all  animals,  will  then  be  found 
to  have  its  interest  and  its  romance.  In 
vain  did  Plato  already  assign,  in  his 
transmigration  of  souls,  people  who, 
as  men,  were  thoroughly  ignorant  and 
without  thought,  to  oysters  thereafter, 
and  speak  elsewhere  of  the  soul  being 
fettered  to  the  body  like  an  oyster  to 
its  shell ;  in  vain  does  Virey,  in  our 
time,  tall  them  the  poor  and  afflicted 
among  the  beings  of  creation,  who  seem 
to  solicit  the  pity  of  happier  animals — 
they  are,  as  we  shall  see,  beautifully 
made,  capable  of  enjoying  much  happi- 
ness, and  susceptible  of  being  taught  a 
lesson,  which  most  of  us  proud  men 
have  never  been  able  to  acquire. 

Their  life,  usually  pictured  as  one  of 
utt«r  helplessness  and  unbroken  seclu- 
sion, is  by  no  means  spent  in  unvarying 
repose.  At  the  proper  time,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  when  all  Nature  is 
full  of  tender  love  and  restless  activity, 
the  mother-oyster  also  is  visited  by  the 
ruling  passion,  and  "  the  icy  bosoms  feel 
the  secret  fire."  Soon  after,  they  are 
seen  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  milk- 
white  fluid,  which  the  microscope  shows 
us  to  consist  of  almost  invisible  eggs 
and  milt,  lying  snugly  side  by  side  in 
the  same  shell.  Unlike  most  marine 
animals,  however,  the  oyster  does  not 
heartlessly  abandon  its  spawn  and  leave 
it  to  the  mercy  of  winds  and  wave^; 
but  from  the  ovary  the  eggs  pass  into 
tlie  sheltering  folds  of  the  mantle, 
where  they  remain  for  some  time. 
Ilerc  they  are  surrounded  by  a  nutri- 
tious substance,  which  serves  to  sustain 
them  as  the  white  of  an  egg  supports 
the  young  chicken.  After  a  wliile  the 
whitish  mass  thickens,  and  oysters  in 
this  state  are  called  "  milky,"  because 
the  mass  of  eggs  resembles  thick  cream 
in  consistency  and  color.  The  latter 
turns  into  yellow,  then  into  darker 
brown,  and  the  eggs  are  hatched !    Sud- 


denly the  mother  opens  the  ahell;  a 
dense  mist  is  spread  all  around,  and  the 
young  brood  scatters  far  and  wide. 

Upon  their  first  appearance  in  their 
new  career,  they  are  ail  life  and  motion, 
flitting  about  in  the  sea  as  gayly  and 
lightly  as  the  butterfly  roams  from  flow- 
er to  flower,  or  the  swallow  skims 
through  the  air.  They  are  odd  little 
cherubs,  consisting,  like  the  angels  of 
old  masters,  of  nothing  but  a  couple  of 
wing-Iikc  lobes  on  both  sides  of  a 
mouth  and  shoulders,  but  not  encum- 
bered with  a  heavy,  awkward  body. 
The  wings,  fastened  to  rudimentary 
shells,  are  covered  on  the  surface  with 
countless  little  hairs,  which  move  inces- 
santly up  and  down,  and  thus  enable 
the  tiny  creature  to  swim  about  in  the 
water.  Their  infancy  is  one  of  per- 
petual joy  and  vivacity ;  they  skip  to 
and  fro  as  if  in  mockery  of  their  heavy 
and  immovable  parents.  They  do  not 
go  far  from  her,  however,  and  the  time 
of  their  joy  is  in  their  life,  as  in  oura, 
but  brief,  and  soon  at  an  end.  After  a 
day  or  two  they  seem  to  have  sown 
their  wild  oats,  and  if  luck  has  favored 
them  so  as  to  escape  the  thousand  vora- 
cious enemies  that  lie  everywhere  in 
wait  or  prowl  about  to  prey  upon  their 
youth  and  want  of  experience,  they 
finally  settle  down  upon  some  suitable 
resting-place,  a  stone  or  a  branch,  and 
become  steady,  domestic  oysters.  Bat 
how  few  of  them  reach  the  goal  I 
When  they  start  from  their  mother's 
safe  home,  they  count  nearly  a  million ; 
before  they  can  find  a  new  habitation, 
at  least  nine  tenths  of  their  number 
have  perished  1 

After  they  have  attached  themsdvca 
by  means  of  a  glutinous  substance,  with 
which  provident  Nature  has  endowed 
them,  to  some  permanent  place  on  what 
is  called  a  good  spattlng-ground,  the 
little  wings,  now  useless,  gradually 
dwindle  and  shrink,  until  they  dis- 
appear, like  the  tail  of  a  tadpole  when 
it  changes  into  the  full-grown  frog. 
Then  they  begin  to  grow,  slowly,  like 
all  good  things  of  this  earth,  from  the 
size  of  a  pin^s  head,  at  two  weeks,  to 
that  of  a  pea,  at  three  months ;  when 
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they  are  a  year  old  they  are  perhaps  as 
large  as  a  small  lady's-watcli,  and  at 
the  age  of  five  years  they  are  in  their 
prime.  The  shell  remains  frail  and 
tender  until  they  reach  the  size  of  that 
rare  coin,  an  American  dollar,  but  is 
hard  and  complete,  when  they  become 
fit  for  the  table,  which  is  in  their  fourth 
year.  At  that  time,  they  are  rudely 
torn  from  their  native  bed  by  terrible 
iron  prongs,  to  which  they  yield  with 
philosophic  resignation,  and  are  carried 
unresisting  to  busy  cities  and  the  hum 
of  crowds.  If  they  should  escape  the 
gluttony  of  man,  they  die  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  leaving  their  shell,  thick- 
ened by  old  age,  and  adorned  with 
rings  which  show  their  years  like  the 
rings  of  a  tree,  to  serve  as  a  monument 
for  times  to  come,  and  to  add,  with 
millions  of  their  kind,  a  new  layer  to 
the  crust  of  the  earth. 

Such  is  their  life,  simple  and  un- 
roniantic,  but  by  no  means  as  void  of 
enjoyment  as  we  are  apt  to  ima^ne. 
There  are  countless  sneers  at  the  poor 
immovable  oyster  to  be  found  in  poet 
and  prose  writer,  as  if  to  be  in  per- 
petual motion  was  to  be  the  perfection 
of  happiness.  The  oyster  has  its  time 
of  merry  wandering,  when  it  is  young ; 
but  it  remembers,  by  times,  that  a  roll- 
ing stone  gathers  no  moss,  and  settles 
down  quietly  in  its  cool,  pleasant  home. 
We  are  so  used  to  roam  over  the  earth 
by  rail  and  by  steam,  that  we  are  apt 
to  forget  how  Cain^s  curse  was,  that  he 
should  be  a  fligitive  and  a  vagabond  all 
of  his  life  1  We  learn  a  different  lesson 
from  the  great  Kant,  whose  philosophy 
De  Quincey  praises  above  all  ancient 
and  modem  wisdom,  and  who  yet  never 
for  a  day  left  his  native  town  on  the 
Baltic,  and  fh>m  thence  wielded  the 
lever  that  moved  a  world  of  minds ;  or 
from  Bums,  who  said  once  that  he 
envied  only  two  beings  in  this  world,  a 
urild  horse  roaming  freely  over  the 
steppes  of  Asia,  and  an  oyster  on  a 
lonely  rock  in  the  ocean — the  former 
bad  no  wish  it  could  not  gratify,  the 
latter  knew  no  wish  and  no  fear.  Poor 
Bums  preferred  to  lead  the  life  of  the 
horse,  and  we  all  know  what  came  of 


it.  Others  have  chosen  the  better  part, 
and  followed  the  example  of  the  oyster, 
either  withdrawing  with  stoic  heroism 
into  their  shell,  on  which  all  the  storms 
of  Fate  could  make  no  impression,  or 
travelling  sadly  from  Babylon  to  Jera- 
salem,  from  the  wicked  world  and  its 
tempest-tossed  waves  into  the  quiet 
convent,  the  peaceful  haven  on  earth. 

An  oyster-bed  in  the  sunny  sea  is  the 
concentration  of  undisturbed  happiness. 
The  countless  creatures  congregated 
there  may  seem  to  be  dormant,  but  wc 
are  sure  they  lead,  each,  the  beatified 
existence  of  an  epicurean  god.  The 
world  without  does  not  trouble  them ; 
its  cares  and  joys,  its  storms  and  calms, 
its  pai^sions  and  sins,  arc  aU  indifferent 
to  the  unheeding  oyster.  Apparently 
unobservant  of  what  passes  around,  ito 
whole  soul  is  concentrated  in  itself,  and 
like  the  sublime  sage  of  the  East  in  his 
one  word  Om,  the  oyster  finds  bliss  in 
simple  existence.  And  yet  it  does  not 
enjoy  itself  sluggishly  or  apathetically ; 
its  pleasures  are  neither  few  nor  un- 
varied, for  its  body  is  throbbing  with 
life  and  a  thousand  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment. The  performance  of  every  func- 
tion with  which  the  Creator  has  en- 
dowed them — and  we  know  not  yet 
half  their  number — brings  with  it  as 
much  happiness  as  they  are  capable  of 
enjoying. 

The  mighty  ocean  itself  is  subservient 
to  their  pleasure,  and  its  rolling  waves 
waft  ever  fresh  and  varied  food  within 
their  reach.  They  have  bo  care  for  the 
morning,  for  He  who  feeds  the  young 
lions,  provides  an  abundance  for  their 
wants;  they  need  no  effort,  no  labor, 
for  the  fiow  of  the  current  brings  the 
food  to  their  very  doors.  Besides,  each 
atom  of  water  that  conies  in  contact 
with  their  delicate,  sensitive  gills,  seta 
free  its  imprisoned  air  to  freshen  and 
invigorate  their  pellucid  blood.  Nor 
can  we  doubt  that  the  gentle  agitation 
of  the  water  as  it  flows  around  them, 
the  equal  temperature  of  the  ocean, 
varying  only  from  one  degree  of  pleas- 
antness to  another,  the  act  of  imbibing 
the  fluid  and  softly  expelling  again 
what  is  not  required  for  breathing,  that 
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all  tliese  changes,  unceasingly  affecting 
their  tender  substance,  afford  them  both 
wholesome  occupation  and  cheerful 
amusement.  Wo  little  suspect,  when 
looking  at  the  rough  shell  and  the 
shapeless  mass  within,  how  beautiful 
the  structure  of  the  animal  is,  and  at 
how  many  countless  points  it  is  suscep- 
tible to  influences  from  the  outer  world. 
But  if  we  put  an  oyster  into  a  vivarium, 
and  then  aid  our  feeble  sight  by  the 
inventions  of  science,  wc  are  struck  at 
once  by  the  millions  of  tiny  hairs,  cilia, 
wbich  now  are  seen  to  vibrate  incessant- 
ly, and  to  keep  time  most  marvellously, 
as  they  beat  on  every  fibre  of  each  fring- 
ing leaflet.  Even  the  very  imperfect 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
Leeuwenhoeck  made  him  exclaim  with 
amazement :  "  The  motion  I  saw  was  so 
incredibly  great,  that  I  could  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  si)ectacle,  and  it  is 
not  in  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive  all 
the  motion  which  I  beheld  within  the 
compass  of  a  grain  of  sand ;  "  and  yet 
his  untrained  eye  saw  but  a  tithe  of 
what  is  now  known  to  careful  observers  I 
Well  may  we  marvel,  and  adore  the 
sublime  goodness  which  devised  all  this 
elaborate  and  inimitable  contrivance  for 
the  well-being  of  a  despised  shellfish. 

As  the  oyster  has  a  mouth,  that  also 
must  be  a  source  of  enjoyment,  al- 
though its  suspicious  nearness  to  the 
stomach  deprives  the  mollusc,  in  all 
probability,  of  that  enjoyment  which 
the  passage  along  the  gullet  affords  to 
the  gourmand  among  ourselves,— so  that 
one  of  them  wished  it  could  be  length- 
ened out  into  a  mile.  The  oyster,  how- 
ever, has  an  appetite,  and  no  doubt  also 
its  own  power  of  appreciating  the  varied 
provisions  with  which  it  is  continually 
supplied,  and  which  are  taken  impar- 
tially from  the  animal  as  well  as  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  has  its  nerv- 
ous system,  moreover,  very  simple  as  far 
as  we  know,  but  connected  with  the 
ovarium,  and  thus  affording  the  pleasant 
sensations  of  love;  the  mantle,  in  whose 
folds  its  young  are  so  tenderly  kept  for 
a  long  time ;  and  the  heart  itself,  with 
its  two  chambers  and  its  gentle  pulsa- 
tions, showing  clearly  that  it  feels  and 


enjoys,  though  it  may  have  bat  obscure 
sensibilities  and  limited  instincts.  Then 
there  are  still  other  portions  of  its 
frame,  which  the  careless  and  the  ig- 
norant simply  declare  useless,  beciiusc 
they  cannot  at  once  see  what  essential 
purpose  of  life  they  are  made  to  serve, 
and  because  they  might  apparently  be 
omitted  without  disturbing  the  course 
of  daily  duties.  But  as  they  are  never 
found  missing,  and  as  we  now  know 
that  nothing  in  created  beings  is  the 
result  of  chance,  we  may  safely  assume 
that  they  are  symbols  of  organs  to  be 
more  fully  developed  in  animals  of 
higher  perfection — anticipations,  it  may 
be,  of  limbs  and  senses  given  to  other 
creations,  and  badges  of  the  relation- 
ship which  exists  between  these  lower 
and  despised  beings,  and  man  himself 
in  all  his  sublime  strength  and  beauty. 

It  is  true,  the  oyster  is  not  visibly 
endowed  with  other  senses  than  taste 
and  tou(!h,  which  it  exercises  and  enjoys 
in  almost  unceasing  activity.  We  do 
not  know  that  it  ever  ceases  to  take  in 
food,  and  we  can  see  distinctly  that  the 
beautiful  cilia,  more  delicate  than  the 
costliest  lace  on  the  wedding-robe  of  an 
aristocratic  beauty,  shrink  and  shiver 
at  the  slightest  warning,  by  day  or  by 
night.  There  is  no  outward  eye  per- 
ceptible, as,  in  fact,  there  is  no  head  to 
which  it  might  lend  light  and  beauty 
in  its  dark  home ;  and  yet  the  oyster  is 
exquisitely  sensitive  to  every  change  of 
light,  and  finds  in  this  susceptibility  at 
least  one  means  of  protecting  itself 
against  an  enemy.  As  soon  as  the 
shadow  of  a  passing  boat  falls  upon  it 
from  on  high,  and  long  before  the  px'eft- 
sure  of  the  agitated  waters  can  have 
reached  its  home  on  the  rocks,  it  closes 
its  shell,  unfortunately  with  no  better 
success  than  that  of  the  cunning  manoeu- 
vre of  the  ostrich,  when  it  hides  its 
head  under  a  l)ush.  The  ear  is,  on  the 
contrary,  very  fully  developed,  and  a 
most  curious  organ,  consisting  mainly 
of  a  number  of  diminutive  grains,  shut 
up  in  a  transparent  prison,  and  there 
dancing  in  perpetual  motion,  wbich 
changes  with  every  sound  that  strikes 
upnn  the  outer  walls.    Ilerc,  then,  is  a 
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new  source  of  enjoyment,  and  the  thou- 
sand subdued  notes  of  the  great  ocean 
may  have  their  melodies,  unknown  to 
human  cars,  but  appreciated  by  the 
dwellers  in  the  yasty  deep. 

In  spite  of  these  organs  and  the 
undoubted  fact  that  oysters  have  senses 
and  various  sources  of  happiness,  men 
have  generally  believed  them  to  be  very 
imperfect  beings  after  all,  and  fit  only 
to  be  mentioned  among  the  lowest  of 
created  beings.  But  "  there  is  a  phi- 
losophy in  shellfish,  and  above  their 
jackets,"  in  more  senses  than  one,  and 
whilst  we  have  seen  that  they  are  en- 
dowed, in  their  own  peculiar  way,  with 
suflScicnt  acuteness  and  sensibility  to 
make  their  so-called  instinctive  proceed- 
ings often  very  surprising,  there  are 
men,  who  know  them  well,  claiming  for 
them  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence 
and  thoughtful  action.  In  fact,  utterly 
helpless  and  thoughtless  molluscs  as 
they  seem  to  be,  they  have  proved  them- 
selves capable  of  learning  that  hardest 
lesson  which  man  has  to  acquire  in  the 
world — to  keep  their  mouth  shut  at  the 
proper  time !  The  manner  in  which 
they  came  first  to  be  trained  in  this  rare 
accomplishment  was  this : 

There  are  large  establishments  on  the 
coast  of  Calvados,  like  those  near  La 
Kochelle,  where  oysters  are  kept  to  be 
cleaned  and  fattened  for  the  market. 
These  artificial  beds  are  constructed 
l)ctwecn  tide-marks,  and  their  denizens, 
accustomed  to  spend  the  greater  part 
of  the  twenty-four  hours  under  water, 
open  their  valves  and  allow  the  waves 
to  come  in,  when  so  situate<l,  but  close 
them  firmly  when  the  receding  tide 
leaves  them  exposed.  Thus  they  get 
gradually  used  to  these  alternations  of 
Bubmersion  and  exposure,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  opening  and  closing  the  shell 
becomes  a  regular  habit.  After  a  few 
years'  residence  here,  they  arc  ready  to 
be  carried  to  Paris ;  and  as  the  distance 
is  great,  even  by  rail,  this  habit  of  gap- 
ing at  a  certain  hour  would  insure  their 
destruction,  as  the  oyster  can  as  little 
live  without  its  supply  of  air,  which  it 
derives  from  the  sea-water,  as  we  our- 
selyes.     The  Trench  owners  of  these 


parks,  therefore,  undertook  to  train 
them  to  keep  their  valves  shut  in  order 
to  avert  the  evil.  Each  batch  of  oys- 
ters intended  to  make  the  journey  to 
Paris,  is  now  subjected  to  a  prelimi- 
nary exercise  in  keeping  close  even  at 
such  hours,  at  which  the  tide  is  in,  by 
giving  them  at  the  right  time  a  slight 
blow,  which  instinctively  closes  the 
door.  The  molluscs  learn,  after  a  while, 
to  do  so  whenever  they  are  uncovered 
by  sea-water;  and  when  the  time  for 
the  journey  arrives,  they  are  tupped, 
and  quietly  close  the  shells,  keeji  the 
gills  moist  with  the  water  within,  and 
arrive  safely  and  lively  in  the  great 
capital.  Thus  they  prove  themselves 
capable  of  understanding  and  profiting 
by  a  lesson,  and  are  enabled  to  arrive  in 
the  metropolis  like  polished  citizens  of 
the  Empire,  and  not  like  gaping  rustics, 
with  their  mouths  wide  open. 

The  mollusc  is,  moreover,  by  no 
means  so  intensely  selfish,  that  all  the 
joys  and  pleasures  connected  with  its 
existence  shouhl  be  strictly  confined  to 
its  own  secret  life.  In  building  up  its 
house,  for  instance,  it  does  not  labor  for 
itself  alone.  We  cannot  yet  answer  the 
question,  which  the  fool  asked  of  King 
Lear,  how  the  oyster  built  its  shell,  but 
we  can  see  with  deep  interest  how 
varied  its  colors  and  how  perfect  its 
form.  The  upper  part  is  generally 
raised — the  oyster  of  Holstein  alone  has 
a  concave  top,  having  caved  in,  as  the 
poor  people  say,  when  the  Prussians 
took  possession  of  the  country — the 
lower  part  is  flatter,  only  deep  enough 
to  hold  some  water,  and  both  valves 
are  movable  by  means  of  a  powerful 
muscle,  which  holds  the  door  more 
strongly  than  the  best  of  our  locks  or 
latches.  The  outside  varies  according 
to  the  locality  where  the  oyster  grows : 
it  is  dark  on  black,  muddy  bott^)ms; 
the  Spanish  oyster  is  dressed  in  red,  the 
Illyrian  has  a  brown  armor  to  ])rotec.t  its 
dingy  body,  the  favorite  of  the  Paris- 
ians is  green  without  and  within,  and 
the  natives  of  the  Red  Sea  shine  af\er 
the  fashion  of  the  Orient,  in  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainl)ow.  At  night  the 
shell  emits  a  dim,   sulphurous    light. 
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arising  from  a  variety  of  microscopic 
algse,  which  enjoy  their  existence  as 
parasites  of  the  oyster.  Nor  are  the 
brilliant  lustre  and  the  gleaming  iri- 
descence of  the  inner  lining  of  the  shell 
destined  to  remain  hid  forever  in  the 
depths  of  the  ocean.  The  nacreous 
ahells,  which  furnish  our  mother-of- 
pearl,  belong  to  a  variety  of  oysters,  and 
are  eagerly  sought  for,  wherever  they 
can  be  procured  in  sufficient  quantities, 
forming  an  article  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  trade.  Those  of  the  tropics 
contain,  however,  still  more  precious 
treasures,  for  they  change  the  luckless 
grain  of  sand  or  unproductive  egg  into 
costly  pearis,  and  teach  us  the  great 
lesson,  that  we  also  should  endeavor  to 
treat  our  troubles  in  like  manner,  and 
convert  our  secret  cankers,  by  help  from 
on  high,  into  pearls  of  great  value. 

"  On  some  far-distant  eborc*, 
There  are  who  seek  the  oynter  for  the  pearl 
She  sometimes  brinpr*  with  her,  a  priceless  dower- 
But  Duiido  only  sought  her  lor  herself.'* 

And  Dando  was  right ;  for  what  are  all 
the  l)eauties  of  the  shell,  and  all  the 
charms  of  the  rare  pearl,  to  the  luscious 
food  and  the  certain  health  promised  to 
the  lover  of  oysters  by  the  inside '« 
Much  has 'been  said  in  comic  wonder 
and  half-serious  admiration  of  the  man 
who  first  ventured  to  eat  an  oyster.  A 
quaint  old  German  writer,  LentDius, 
said  of  the  mollusc  that  it  was  ^^  an 
animal  of  horrid  and  nauseous  appear- 
ance, whether  you  look  at  it  shut  up  in 
its  shell  or  open,  so  that  bold  must  have 
been  the  man  who  first  raised  it  to  his 
lips.^'  The  popular  legend  has  it,  that 
a  man,  walking  one  day  by  the  side  of 
the  sea  "  with  its  many  voices,"  picked 
up  one  of  these  savory  bivalves  just  as 
it  was  in  the  act  of  gaping.  Observing 
the  extreme  smoothness  of  the  sides 
within,  he  insinuated  his  finger  to  feel 
the  shining  surface,  when  suddenly  they 
closed  upon  him  with  a  sensation  far 
less  pleasant  than  he  had  expected. 
The  prompt  withdrawal  of  the  finger 
was  hardly  a  more  natural  movement 
than  his  bringing  it  to  his  mouth,  by 
that  unfailing  instinct  which  comes  to 
us  in  early  childhood.    In  this  instance 


the  result  was  fortunate  in  the  extreme. 
The  happy  owner  of  the  injured  finger 
tasted  for  the  firet  time  the  delicious 
juice  of  an  oyster,  as  the  Chinaman  in 
Elia's  Essay,  having  burnt  his  finger, 
first  tasted  Cracklin.  The  savor  was 
superb,  and  he  had  made  a  great  dis- 
covery ;  he  picked  up  the  oyster,  forced 
open  the  shell,  banqueted  upon  the 
contents,  and  soon  brought  the  mollusc 
into  fashion — a  fashion  which,  unlike 
all  others,  has  never  gone  and  never 
wDl  go  out  again.  To  ascribe  to  the 
lucky  man  wonderful  courage,  is  a  vul- 
gar error ;  he  deserves  admiration,  on 
the  contrary,  for  his  highly  sensitive 
and  exquisite  taste,  and  his  prophetic 
appreciation  of  a  dainty,  as  he  saw  the 
tempting  morsel  lie  all  succulent  upon 
its  own  plate  in  its  own  delicious  sauce. 
We  can  sympathize  with  the  regret  he 
must  have  felt,  in  common  with  all  oys- 
ter-eaters, when  gazing  upon  the  en- 
tombed remains  of  millions  of  well-fed 
and  elegantly  sliaped  oysters,  which 
geologists  point  out  to  us  in  the  Eocene 
formation.  We  can  imagine,  with  Mr. 
Forbes,  how  he  would  chase  *'  a  pcariy 
tear  "  away,  as  he  calls  to  mind  how  all 
these  delicious  beings  came  into  the 
world  and  vanished  to  so  little  purpose. 

Even  when  mac  and  oyster  were  first 
brought  in  contact,  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  taken   kindly  to  each  other;  at 
least,  the  silence  of  the  Old  Testament 
leads  to  the  idea  that  to  the  Hebrews 
the  shellfish  was  forbidden  as  one  of 
the  abominable   beings.     The  ancient 
Greeks  were  far  wiser  in  their  genera- 
tion, and  enjoyed  them  heartily,  bnt 
they  deserve  no  mercy  for  the  vile  ns^ 
they  made  of  the  outer  shell.     It  wfts 
black  ingratitude  all  around  ;  for  aftd" 
having  feasted  U]>on  the  delicious  oJA^ 
ters  of  their  waters  at  the  exx>ensc   of 
some  great  patriot  like  Aristi<les,  tli^^T 
escaped  thanking  him  for  his  largess  ^7 
writing  his  name  on  the  shell,  and  t^^**"" 
ishing  him  from  his  native  land.  '  &^^ 
could  men  blessed  with  luscious  nati"*"^ 
ever  be  guilty  of  ostracism  ? 

The  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  sho'^*'^ 
their  appreciation  of  Nature^s  ri^ 
bounties    by  the  fostering  care  wi^^ 
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which  they  raised  them,  and  the  reli- 
gious fastidiousness  with  which  they 
prepared  them  for  their  enj ( )y nient.    We 
have  seen  already  how  they  leamt  to 
improve  them,  but  they  also  took  to 
importing  tliem  even  from  distant  Brit- 
ain, whose  natives  they  prized  above  all 
othera.     Unfortunately,  the  gluttony  of 
the  time  of  the  Cssars  ail'ected  their 
appreciation    of   oysters    also,    and    a 
Vitellius  could  with  beastly  veracity 
set  them  the  bad  example  of  eating 
oysters  at  all  times  of  the  day,  and  up 
to  a  round  thousand  at  a  sitting.    To 
increase  the  heinousness  of  the  olfence, 
he  availed  himself^  in  order  to  make 
this  possible,  of  the  abominable  fashion 
prevailing  in  those  days,  which  made 
room  for  new  supplies  by  removing  the 
older  inmates  through  the  agency  of  a 
peacock-feather,    tickling    the    ])alate 
with  great  effect.    Bencca,  who  so  ad- 
mirably praised  poverty  in  his  writings, 
and  complained  on  the  forum  that  he 
could  not  live  comfortably  with  only 
ten  millions  of  dollars,  treated  oysters 
with  the  same  duplicity.    The  temper- 
ate sage  eat  a  few  hundred  every  day, 
a  til,  in  a  fit  of  indigestion,  and  after 
%viug  listened  to  a  brother  philoso- 
pher,  who  inveighed  against  all  the 
^ies  and  vices  of  the   times,  he  re- 
duced them  forever.   With  the  bitter- 
8  of  a  friend  changed  into  a  foe,  he 
^ed  round  and  denounced  them  as 
things,  pleasing  only  to  gluttons, 
iUae  "they  so  very  readily  slipped 
u,   and  so  very  readily   came  up 
CI."    The  cooler  Cicero,  while  con- 
ag  his  fondness  for  them,  claims  to 
tio  difficulty  in  abstaining ;  but  the 
,  fortunately,  speak  with  more  en- 
ism.    Horace,  devote<l  to  the  de- 
8  mollusc  with   his  whole  heart, 
their  praise  again  and  again,  and 
a  breaks  forth  in  admiration  of 

**  who  could  tell 
the  flrat  bite,  if  his  oyatera  fed 
the  Butupian  or  the  Lucrine  bed,** 

ipians  being  the  fine  natives  of 

which  had  but  just  come  into 

The  Emperor  Trajan  was  so 

them,  that  his  famous  cook, 


Apicius,  had  to  provide  them  even  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  and  to  send 
the  master^B  favorite  dish  after  him  to 
Partliia,  at  a  distance  of  many  days^ 
journey  from  salt-water.  From  that 
time  onward,  nearly  all  great  men  have 
been  fond  of  oysters.  Cervantes  loved 
them,  and  satirized  the  oyster-dealers  of 
his  country :  French  authors  professed 
a  like  fondness,  from  the  learned  doc- 
tors of  the  Sorbonne  under  Louis  XI., 
down  to  the  unhappy  encyclopedists, 
who  were  joined  by  the  great  men  of 
the  Revolution  in  the  days  of  their 
innocence.  Nor  have  the  Parisiaus 
degenerated  since,  for  they  still  consume 
daily  a  million.  Pope  and  Swift  shared 
this  partiality  for  oysters,  and  the  Scot- 
tish philosophers  of  Hume's  day  spoke 
in  raptures  of  their  ^^  whiskered  pan- 
dores,*^  an  enthusiasm  fully  appreciated 
afterwards  by  Christopher  North  and 
the  shepherd. 

It  is  not  the  mere  savor,  moreover, 
which  makes  oysters  such  favorites 
among  men,  but  they  have  valuable 
qualities  besides,  and  have  been  recom- 
mended from  of  old  by  physicians  of 
all  countries  for  many  diseases.  It  may 
not  be  true  that  their  own  fertility  is 
transferred  to  those  who  eat  them,  as 
was  fondly  and  firmly  believed  in  for- 
mer days ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  are  marvellously  nutritious,  very 
digestible,  and  especially  famous  for 
their  effect  on  the  increased  production 
of  bloo<l,  so  that  they  are  often  pro- 
scribed in  cases  of  wounds  or  after 
repeated  bleedings.  Dt,  Pasquier  rec^ 
ommended  them  as  curing  gout,  and 
Dr.  Leroy,  by  taking  two  dozen  every 
morning,  preserved  his  youthful  vigor 
to  an  advanced  age.  We  need  not 
wonder,  then,  that  their  consumption  is 
enormous,  and  nothing  can  give  a  better 
idea  of  the  quantity  brought  to  market, 
than  to  see  the  fieet  of  oyster-vessels 
dredging  in  our  great  estuaries,  or, 
what  is  perhaps  even  more  impressive, 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Billingsgate,  the  one 
great  fish-market  of  the  city  of  London. 
At  the  early  hour  between  four  and  five 
in  the  morning,  the  visitor  here  sees  one 
of  the  ma  vels  of  the  overgrown  city; 
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the  immense  amount  of  fish  of  all 
kinds  which  London  grasps  by  means 
of  its  gigantic  iron  arms,  its  railways 
and  its  steamers,  from  every  sc^i  that 
beats  against  the  island  -  coast,  and 
brings  here  in  one  point  together. 
There  he  sees  superb  salmons,  fresh 
from  the  friths  and  bays  of  Scotland, 
or  from  the  fertile  Irish  seas,  flounder- 
ing about ;  delicate  red  mullet,  all  the 
way  from  Cornwall,  which  await  being 
carried  to  the  West  End ;  smelts,  with 
delicate  skins  varying  in  hue  like  an 
opal,  brought  from  Holland  in  Dutch 
boats;  pyramids  of  lobsters,  a  vast 
moving  mass  of  spiteful  claws  and  rest- 
less feelers,  savage  at  being  torn  from 
their  clear,  cool  homes  in  Norwegian 
waters ;  and  perhaps  a  royal  sturgeon  of 
colossal  dimensions,  dragged  with  ropes 
through  the  excited  crowd  by  a  yelling 
knot  of  men.  Among  these  there  are 
heaped  up  such  mountains  of  oysters  as 
to  appal  the  inexperienced,  and  down 
Oyster-street,  as  it  is  called,  lie  long 
lines  of  oyster-boats,  moored  side  by 
side.,  and  heaping  full  of  natives  and 
the  lower  kinds.  And  yet  the  railways 
bring  in  even  larger  supplies,  especially 
since  the  discovery  of  a  great  natural 
bed,  called  the  Mid-Channel  Bod,  which 
stretches  for  forty  miles  between  the 
ports  of  Shorcham  and  Havre,  and  has 
proved,  as  the  dredging-^round  is  free 
to  all  comers,  a  source  of  vast  wealth. 
Nor  are  private  banks  less  remarkable 
for  their  extent ;  so  that  long  years  ago 
a  Mr.  Alston,  then  the  largest  oyster-' 
fisher  in  the  world,  could,  in  a  single 
year,  send  fifty  thousand  bushels  from 
one  of  his  parks  to  London,  and  pay 
eight  hundred  pounds  metage  to  the 
owners  of  the  market.  The  whole  sup- 
ply, now,  is  stated  at  eight  hundred 
millions  a-year,  and  yet  there  is  a  pause, 
at  least  during  a  part  of 

"  tho«e  four  sad  months,  wherein  in  inuto 
That  one  mysterious  letter,  that  has  power 
To  call  the  oyster  from  the  vasty  deep.'* 

The  question  has  often  been  raised, 
why,  if  oysters  are  really  the  greatest 
of  gastronomic  bh^ssings,  and  life  is  pro- 
verbially short,  the  dainty  creatures 
should  not  be  eaten  all  the  vear  round. 


The  prejudice,  however,  which  forbids 
them  during  the  months  that  have  no 
letter  R  in  their  names,  is  not  altogether 
unfound^.  In  May  and  June  they  gen- 
erally spawn,  and  then  their  lifers  blood 
is  essentially  changed  for  the  benefit  of 
their  posterity,  and  their  own  fiesh  is 
lean  and  unpalatable.  Besides,  how- 
ever productive  they  may  be,  a  con- 
scientious lover  of  the  mollusc  will 
hardly  reconcile  himself  to  the  barbar- 
ous waste  of  swallowing  with  each  liv- 
ing parent  a  million  of  promising  off- 
spring. In  the  next  two  months  the 
heat  is  apt  to  be  so  great  as  seriously  to 
endanger  all  oysters  that  are  not  eaten 
immediately  after  they  are  taken  from 
the  water ;  and  one  spoiled  oyster  does 
more  harm  than  a  thousand  good  one& 
Hence  the  English  rarely  have  them 
brought  to  market  before  the  first  dsyi 
of  August,  when  the  **  common  oysters" 
from  Colchester  and  Feversham  appear 
gradually,  but  the  "melting  natives" 
are  not  seen  before  the  beginning  of 
October,  reach  their  meridian  of  perfec- 
tion at  Christmas,  and  disappear  again 
towards  the  end  of  April. 

In  the  remaining  months,  however, 
they  throng  the  markets  of  the  world, 
and  then  thoy  are  eaten  by  old  and 
young,  by  rich  and   poor,  "the  only 
meat  which  men  eat  alive  and  yet  ac- 
count it  not  cruelty,"  as  old  Fuller  says 
quaintly.     For  this  is  their  great  merits 
that  one  may  eat  them  to-tlay,  to-raor- 
row,  and  forever,  and  as  many  as  one 
wants,  and  yet  their  j^resence  hardly 
makes  itself  felt,  while  they  gratify  the 
palate^  quiet  the  excitement  of  certain 
nerves  which  we  call  hunger,  and  leafC 
no  feeling  of  satiety,  no  reproach,  d<» 
remorse  for  the  following  day.    Ther 
are  the  true  graUi  ingluvia  of  Iloracc- 
Hcnce  we  marvel  how  a  clever  man  like 
Malhcrbe  could  say  that  he  knew  noth- 
ing nobler  in  the  world  than  wom« 
and  melons,  and  yet,  living  as  he  did 
on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  and  nctf 
the  finest  of  oyster-banks,  forget  oj* 
tersl     We  all  know  men  with  whom 
women  do  not  agree,  and  how  many  o» 
us  can  eat  melons  with  impunity ;  W 
who  ever  heard  of  ftresh  oysters  maDB? 
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fc  all  disagreeable  ?  They 
r,  be  eaten  at  all  time»  of 
ey  are  good  at  breakfast, 
a  prelude  to  dinner,  and 
ks  already  of  his  beloved 

p  midnight  on  fnt  ojnters  sups 
ungnents  hor  Falemian  cups." 

'  to  eat  them,  profitably  to 
md  enjoyment,  is,  of  course, 
raw,  and  without  condi- 
inegar,  pepper,  or  lemon- 
il  the  natural  flavor  of  the 
3  only  good  dressing  is  its 
vhich  is  not  sea-wate-,  as 
but  its  life's  blood,  which 
I  the  shell  is  violently  bro- 
lence  a  master  of  the  art 
other  ways  of  dressing: 
profanity  I  sacrilege  I  If 
reatment  they  taste  well, 
onger  oysters ;  if  they  are 
they  have  no  longer  any 
:hc  poet  adds  sagely,  that 
ysters  ought  to  be  eaten, 
see  white  roses — with  the 
summer  morning  on  their 
To  all  of  which  famous 
r  adds,  with  refined  cruel- 
who  wish  to  enjoy  this 
orative  in  its  utmost  pcr- 
eat  it  the  moment  it  is 
its  own  gravy  in  the  under 
eaten  absolutely  alive,  its 
jirit  are  lost.  The  true 
rster  will  have  some  regard 
Xs  of  his  little  favorite,  and 
tach  the  fish  from  the  shell 
ly  that  he  4s  hardly  con- 
is  Ijeen  ejected  from  his 
he  feels  the  teeth  of  the 
ing  him  to  death."  "Would 
r  be  very  grateful  for  being 
ith? 

?9  are  not  allowed,  some 
mpany  the  mollusc  on  its 
•ally  considered  indispen- 
g  wines  and  liquors  should 
although  in  this  country 
^n,  and  in  Germany  and 
s  taken  with  them ;  these 
nply  pickle  the  oyster  at 
prive  it  of  its  best  quali- 
ritious,     digestible    food. 


Lighter  French  wines  are  less  objection- 
able, such  as  Chablis,  Sauteme,  and 
even  Moselle,  but  Port  is  said  to  turn 
them  into  stone ;  porter  and  ale,  on  the 
contrarj',  and,  better  still,  half-and-half, 
are  considered  the  true  friends  of  the 
oyster. 

The  question  as  to  how  many  may  be 
eaten  at  a  time  is  fought  with  great 
difficulty,  for  here  men  differ  as  well  as 
doctors.  The  experienced  say  that  oys- 
ters after  the  fifth  or  sixth  dozen  cease 
to  be  a  delight ;  specially  favored  indi- 
viduals speak  of  seven  or  eight  as 
profitable  in  times  of  great  political  or 
domestic  excitement,  when  the  system 
has  to  be  appeased  by  a  specially  'cool- 
ing and  soothing  food.  But  Brillat  Sa- 
varin,  in  his  admirable  book  on  Taste,  ex- 
presses a  different  opinion.  ^  It  is  well 
known,"  he  says,  "  that  formerly,  under 
the  Louises,  before  the  Revolution,  every 
festive  meal  began  with  oysters,  and 
that  a  certain  number  of  guests  were 
always  found  who  did  not  rest  until 
they  •  had  eaten  a  gross,  viz.,  twelve 
dozen.  The  abb^s  of  those  happy  daysv 
especially,  never  were  content  with  less, 
and  the  chevaliere  often  went  beyond 
them.  As  I  wished  to  know  the  exact 
value  and  weight  of  such  a  preparation 
for  a  good  meal,  I  took  my  scales,  and 
found  that  twelve  dozen  oysters,  with 
the  water  they  contained,  weighed  ex- 
actly three  pounds.  How  much  hap- 
pier, now,  were  these  worthy  guests 
with  such  a  weight  of  oysters,  than  if 
they  had  eaten  three  pounds  of  meat  or 
even  of  poultry  1 "  A  handsome  com- 
pliment, surely,  to  our  friends,  the  oys- 
ters, which  could  not  have  been  more 
happily  turned  by — the  best  of  cooks. 
In  another  place  he  adds  a  remarkable 
instance  of  individual  capacity.  It 
seems  that  he  accidentally  fell  in,  in 
1798,  with  a  certain  Laperte,  officer  in 
one  of  the  public  courts,  who  professed 
to  be  passionately  fond  of  oysters,  but 
never  to  have  had,  as  he  said,  "  his  fill " 
of  them.  The  author  ofiered  to  give 
him  that  satisfaction,  and  invited  him 
to  dine  the  next  day  at  his  house.  The 
gourmet  came,  and  Brillat  kept  him 
company  up  to  the  third  dozen,  when 
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be  let  bim  go  his  way  unaided.  He 
marched  on  bravely,  till  he  reached  the 
thirty-second  dozen,  which  he  did  in 
about  an  hour,  as  the  man  who  opened 
the  oysters  was  not  very  expert.  Bril- 
lat  became  impatient,  not  at  the  endless 
capacity,  but  at  his  own  forced  inactivi- 
ty, thinking  it  both  "  painful  and  un- 
wholesome to  sit  at  table  without  eat- 
ing," and  stopped  his  valiant  guest  in 
the  midst  of  his  exploit  He  expressed 
his  regrets  that  the  Fates  had  evidently 
denied  him  the  privilege  to  let  his 
friend  have  his  fill  that  day,  and  invited 
him  now  to  join  him  at  dinner.  The 
guest  assented,  and  behold  I  to  the  au- 
thor's amazement,  he  went  to  work 
with  all  the  energy  and  perseverance  of 
a  man  who  had  sat  down  to  table  after 
long  fasting  I 

It  is  not  impossible  that  this  happy 
Laperte  may  have  belonged  to  the 
school  of  the  poet  Lainez,  in  Paris,  who 
was  asked,  after  four  hours'  active  de- 
votion to  an  uninterrupted  dinner,  if  he 
had  dined  yet,  and  replied,  indignant- 
ly ;  "  Do  you  imagine  my  stomach  is 
endowed  with  memory  ?  "  Whereupon 
he  rfsume<i  his  work  with  renewed  zeal 
and  Increased  vigor. 

There  is  comfort  in  the  thought  that 
even  in  such  extreme  cases  no  man  has 
yet  been  known  to  have  suflfered  serious- 
ly because  he  loved  oysters  "  not  wisely 
but  too  well."  There  is  comfort,  also, 
in  the  fact  that  all  the  voracity  of  man 
could  make  no  impression  on  the  vast 
numbers  of  oysters  which  exist  in  our 
seas.    Spenser  already  said,  it  was 

"  much  more  eath  to  tell  iho  stars  on  high, 
Albe  they  endless  seem  in  cstim^ttion, 
Than  to  recount  the  sea's  posterity ; 
Bo  fertile  lie  the  floods  in  generations, 
tSo  huge  their  numhcrs,  and  to  numberless  thoir 
nations." 

Natural  beds  and  banks  of  oysters  are 
found  in  all  the  seas  of  the  temperate 
and  torrid  zones,  now  stretching  out 
miles  after  miles  in  all  directions,  and 
now  rising  so  high  that  ships  are  wreck- 
ed on  their  crests.  And  thus  it  has 
been  apparently  from  time  immemorial, 
for  gigantic  structures,  consisting  of  fos- 
sil oysters,  are  found  in  many  places. 
In  Berkshire,  England,  a  petrified  col- 


ony of  oysters  covers  more  than  six 
acres;  in  Massachusetts  and  Georgia 
enormous  breakwaters  are  formed  be- 
tween the  finn  land  and  the  hungry 
ocean,  ramparts  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
high,  the  lower  layers  of  course  fossil, 
but  the  upper  strata  alive,  and  affording 
delicious  food  to  the  negro  of  our  day, 
as  their  forefathers  did  to  the  Indians, 
and  perhaps  to  the  Aztecs.  On  the 
west  coast  of  this  continent  vast  surfaces 
are  covered  with  fossil  oysters,  which 
have  been  raised  by  volcanic  action, 
and  now  tower  to  the  height  of  sixty 
feet  and  more,  for  thirty  miles  at  a 
time. 

Among  the  living,  however,  there  is 
as  great  a  difference  as  among  the  races 
of  men.    Tliose  of  our  country  are  ac- 
knowledged   to    surpass    in    size  and 
luscious  flavor  all  others,  and  even  Eng- 
lish  travellers,    like    Charles  Mackay, 
have  acknowledged  them  to  be  superior 
to  the  famous   Whitstables  at   home. 
But  Frenchmen,  accui^tomedto  their  own 
smaller  and  richer  oysters,  with  a  strong 
taste  of  copper,  object  to  their  inconve- 
nient dimensions,  and  miss  the  metallic 
flavor.    Germans,  utterly  at  sea  in  all 
that  concerns  the  sea,  either  do  not  ap- 
preciate oysters  at  all,  or,  if  they  do,  aw 
enraptured  by  the  ample  provision  con- 
tained in  each  shell  and  the  amount  of 
lager  it  requires  for  easy  conTcyance. 
Next  to  our  own  come  undoubtedly  the 
English   oystere,  of  which    there  art 
many  varieties,   the  best  growing  (^ 
submarine   rocks,  an  inferior  kind  oa 
sandbimks,  and  the  coarsest  on  niu(l4y 
bottoms.    England  values  them  largdj 
according  to  size,  and  sends  the  mmUc^ 
kind,  called  Dutch-size,  over  to  H<^ 
land.    The   common   oyster  from  ^ 
Western  coast  is  very  large,  with  thick 
shells,  and   little  meat.    The  Culch«^ 
ters  go  by  the  name  of  Middle  Wart, 
and  are  larger  than  the  best  kind,  th« 
Little  Natives,  reare*!  carefWly  at  th« 
mouths  of  a  number  of  small  riven  aw 
in   Southampton   Water.    Scotlind  * 
justly  proud  of  her  Pandores,  so  calW 
because  they  are  found  near  the  salt* 
pans  in  the  neighborhood  of  hirtonc 
Prcstonpans,  and  caught,  it  is  nidi  ^1 
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The  fishing-crews  keep 
dredging  is  going  on,  a 

monotonous  chant,  to 
cribe  great  virtue,  and 

ores  the  merry  moonlight, 
•el  loves  tLo  wind ; 
r  loves  the  dredger's  song, 
es  of  a  gentler  kind." 

8  for  his  Pooldoodics  of 
jecially  for  his  Carling- 
f  are  superior  to  all  the 
18  usually  correct  in  his 
i  mistaken  in  his  asser- 
!  very  fine,  however,  with 
)lack  beard  and  delicious 
to  be  compared  to  some 
rieties.  The  natives  of 
gely  sent  over  to  Ostend, 
and  fattened  in  Belgian 
fn  assume  a  perfection 
ssed.  The  shell  becomes 
St  transparent;  the  fish 
h  and  beautifully  white, 
the  best  of  common  oys- 
n  that  a  well-fed  capon 
linary  chicken.  This  is 
;h  gourmets  prefer  to  all 
IS  from  Ostend  all  over 
issia,  and  even  to  distant 

irs  are  limited  to  north- 
iditerrancan  coast  having 

worth  eating.  Those 
nnes  in  the  Bay  of  Bis- 

Roches  do  Caucale,  are 
:)U8,  though  the  whole 
formandy  to  Dunkirk, 
sellent  kinds;  they  are 
3  amount  of  about  two 
ms  a-year,  to  the  Rue 
rhich  is  to  Paris  what 

to  London.  The  most 
e,  however,  is  the  prefer- 
'arisians  give  to  green 
e  pains  which  are  there- 
produce  the  color  arti- 
tring  the  growth  of  ccr- 

These  parasitic  plants, 
jduced  into  oyster-parks, 
5  walls  and  rocks,  and 
.d  their  transparent  veil 
cs  themselves.  The  ad- 
ike  all  superior  things  in 


this  world,  oysters,  and  especially  green 
oysters,  meet  with  opposition  at  times 
—say  that  the  green  matter  enters  into 
the  gills  of  the  luckless  creature,  stops 
the  breathing,  and  thus  causes  dropsy. 
The  disease  makes  the  oyster  to  swell,  by 
which  process  the  texture  of  its  meat  be- 
comes looser,  finer,  and  more  palatable ; 
and  epicureans  revel  in  dropsical  shell- 
fish as  they  delight  in  diseased  goose- 
livers.  The  Baltic  has  a  small  supply 
of  the  precious  molluscs,  but  the  variety 
is  coarse  and  insipid,  probably  because 
the  wa'ers  of  that  sea  are  not  salt 
enough ;  those  of  the  Adriatic,  however, 
and  of  the  Bosphoms,  are  better,  and  in 
great  demand  during  the  long  fasts  of 
the  Greek  Church. 

Wherever  the  oyster,  therefore,  ap- 
pears in  sufficient  quantities,  there  men 
are  found  ready  to  consume  them  as  fast 
as  they  can  be  procured  ;  but  the  poor 
unselfish  oyster  has  enemies  nearer 
home,  in  its  own  native  element,  and 
close  upon  its  borders.  The  arch-enemy 
is  the  sleepy,  stupid-looking  starfish, 
the  Master  Fivefingers  of  our  boys,  who 
eats  them  as  spat,  or  even  when  grown 
to  considerable  size.  These  greedy  de- 
'V>nrcr8  have  the  curious  power  of  roll- 
ing themselves  up  and  floating  away, 
so  that  they  appear  and  vanish  again, 
no  one  knows  how.  But  all  of  a  sud- 
den, and  often  at  the  very  time  when 
the  sanguine  fisherman  gets  ready  to 
reap  a  rich  harvest  from  a  well-stocked 
oyster-bank,  he  finds,  upon  coming  to 
the  grounds,  that  the  foe  has  been  there 
before  him,  and  millions  of  starfishes 
have  settled  down,  like  a  fiock  of  wild 
pigeons  on  a  field  of  wheat.  Generally, 
they  prefer  the  spat  or  very  young  oys- 
ters, which  they  take  whole  into  their 
capacious  mouths,  and  there  digest 
slowly.  But  how  do  these  tender,  fra- 
gile creatures  manage  to  get  at  the  ftdl- 
grown  mollusc  in  its  impregnable  for- 
tress ?  The  ancients  had  a  story,  that 
they  watched  it  till  they  found  it  incau- 
tiously yawning,  and  then  slily  slipped 
their  greedy  fingers  between  the  valves 
to  keep  them  open,  while  they  devoured 
the  contents.  This  is,  of  course,  a  more 
foble,  as  the  soft,  slimy  finger  would  be 
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squeezed  off  in  an  instant,  even  if  the 
starfish  were  not  famoas  for  fulling  to 
pieces  by  immediate  suicide  as  soon  as 
it  is  brought  into  contact  with  a  hard 
substance.  Its  murderous  assault  is  far 
more  curious.  The  first  step  in  the  pro- 
cess is  for  the  enemy  to  lie  close  upon 
its  prey,  folding  its  slimy  arms  tightly 
over  it,  so  as  to  hold  itself  in  the  right 
position.  Then  it  applies  its  mouth 
closely  to  the  yictim,  and  as  it  cannot, 
by  any  force  of  its  own,  put  the  oyster  in- 
to its  stomach,  it  deliberately  proceeds 
to  put  its  stomach  into  the  oyster !  It 
begins  slowly  but  steadily  to  push  out 
tliis  organ  through  the  mouth,  and 
wraps  the  mollusc  in  the  folds  of  that 
capacious  bag ;  patience  always  does  its 
work,  and  in  due  time  the  hapless  na- 
tive surrenders  to  the  devourer. 

Another  enemy  shows,  if  less  original- 
ity, at  least  equal  perseverance.  This  is 
the  whelk,  who  also  seems,  like  the  vul- 
ture, to  smell,  its  prey  from  afar,  and 
although  endowed  with  very  slender 
means  of  locomotion,  appears  in  vast 
multitudes,  when  least  expected,  on  the 
oyster-l>e(ls  which  it  deems  ready  for 
use.  It  assails  the  shell  boldly  from 
alx^ve,  and  with  marvellous  patience 
drills,  by  means  of  its  sharp  tongue,  a 
hole  in  the  upper  valve,  by  which  it 
gets  at  last  fairly  inside,  and  then  en- 
joys the  dainty  food.  Mussels  come  by 
myriads,  when  young,  and  cover  the 
luckless  oyster  with  a  fine,  ropy  tex- 
ture, which  catches  mud  and  sand,  and 
finally  smothers  them ;  and  gray  mullets 
appear  in  swarms,  and,  greedily  grub- 
bing, devour  whole  beds  of  well-fatten- 
ed natives.  Even  the  elements  combine 
against  the  helpless  mollusc;  heavy 
gales  of  wind  at  times  roll  them  up  in 
ridges  three  feet  deep,  when  mud  and 
seaweeds  settle  on  them  and  choke  them 
speedily ;  or  frost  and  snow  and  ice  kill 
large  numbers,  when  they  are  not  safely 
sheltered  at  a  depth  of  at  least  thre:*  or 
four  feet  of  water.  Th  us  it  is,  that  by  the 
wise  provisions  of  Nature,  the  danger  of 
overstocking  her  vast  reserves  is  avoid- 
ed ;  for  wherever  animals  multiply  their 
species  at  such  enormous  rates,  there 
are,  on  the  other  side,  numerous  enemies 


ever  present  to  keep  it  down  and  to 
prevent  an  undue  preponderance. 

All  the  voracity  of  man,  however,  and 
all  the  persecution  of  enemies,  does  not 
destroy  enough  oysters  annually  to  pre- 
vent them  from  forming,  as  we  hxn 
seen,  gigantic  deposits  in  various  parti 
of  the  globe.    For,  if  left  to  themselves, 
oysters  grow  old  and    die    a  natand 
death,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  a«ca^ 
tained  fully  what  age  they  are  allowed 
to  reach  in  their  solitude.     The  expert 
fisherman,  it  is  true,  can  tell  at  a  glance 
and  to  a  nicety  the  precise  age  of  hii 
fiock.     He  examines  the  successive  lay- 
ers on  the  upper  shell,  technically  called 
shoots,  and  as  each  of  them,  overiap- 
ping  the  lower,  marks  a  year,  he  is  it 
no  loss  to  ascertain  how  old  the  home 
and  the  inhabitant — for  they  are  alwtji 
of  the  same  age.    These  layers,  it  seem, 
arc  regular,  and  laid  in  even  succesaoa 
one  upon  the  other,  until  the  oyster  it- 
tains  its  maturity,  which   is  geneially 
fixed  at  seven  or  eight  years ;  but  after 
that  time  they  become   irregular,  an 
recklessly  piled  upon  each  other,  end 
make  tbe  shell    look  bulky   and  ill- 
shapeu.     As  some  molluscs  have  been 
found  with  shells  nine  inches  thick  idJ 
of  a  perfectly  enormous  size,  it  is  fair  to 
presume  that  the  oyster,  when  left  to  its 
natural  changes  and   unmolested,  mty 
reach  a  patriarchal  age,  and  even  01I^ 
live  our  race. 

Unfortunately,  man  nowadays  nrfy 
allows  them  to  pursue  the  even  tenor  of 
their  life.  On  the  pretext  of  protectiif 
them  against  their  powerful  enemitf 
and  of  improving  their  race— pleas B^ 
quite  unknown  to  certain  nations  of  oB 
day — they  are  taken  when  quite  yooPg 
from  their  home,  and  brought  to  *>■ 
called  scafamis,  where  they  live,  ttk 
against  all  danger,  well-fed  and  faappy> 
and  reward  the  favor  shown  them  by 
increasing  at  least  to  double  their  ratiK. 
Little  is  known  of  the  labor  and  ex- 
pense, the  care  and  attention  bestowed 
upon  the  apparently  trifling  mollosc.  is 
order  to  make  it  acceptable  to  fastidioQi 
palates  or  even  simply  fit  for  market 
First,  the  spat,  or  fecundated  sperm,  >> 
stored  up  in  large  vats,  specially  de- 
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I  for  the  purpose,  and  thua  the 
ise  quantity  of  seed-oystera  ave 
,  which  on  natural  banks  fall  an 
•rey  to  countless  devourcrs.  These 
Id  as  Native  Brood  to  dealers  in 
:licle,  and  conveyed  to  artificial 
or  reservoirs,  called  oyster-parks, 
receptacles,  which  are  often  of 
;ize,  have  a  floor  of  clean  stone 
covered  with  fine  sand,  on  which 
nail  oysters  are  carefully  laid  on 
roper  side,  and  a  little  inclined, 
ea-water  is  made  to  enter  gently, 
lot  to  wash  sand  into  the  shells, 
would  kill  them  instantly,  and 
lind  falls  with  the  tide  outside, 
oysters  are  to  be  very  large  and 
it  color,  each  tide  must  bring  fresh 
;  but  if  they  are  to  be  delicate  and 
jr  taste,  the  water  is  allowed  to 
1  some  time  in  the  basins,  so  as  to 
the  development  of  the  micro- 
plants,  which  are  always  present 
water  and  largely  form  the  food 
oyster.  Here  they  are  kept  gen- 
three  or  four  years,  till  they  have 
:d  a  good  size  and  are  considered 
consumption.  So  far,  their  edu- 
has  been  left  largely  to  Nature ; 
3w  additional  steps  are  taken  to 
b  their  condition,  if  they  are  to 
specially  high  prices.  They  are 
in  large,  shallow  vats,  w^here  they 
illy  get  rid  of  the  taste  of  mud, 
many  still  have,  especially  when 
3me  from  beds  and  banks  situated 
mouths  of  rivers.  Here  they  are 
'  kept  in  fresh  sea-water ;  the  meth- 
fiittening  them  with  oatmeal  hav- 
en given  up,  as  the  throwing  in 
d  stuff  only  makes  the  water  foul 
le  oyster  sick,  and  because  very 
sters  are  considered,  like  prize 
none  the  better  for  overfeeding. 


Such  oyster-farms  exist  now  in  large 
numbers,  mainly  in  England,  where  a 
single  private  oyster-park,  near  Whit- 
stable,  is  valued  at  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars ;  and  in  France,  where  the  Govern- 
ment, true  to  its  fostering  policy,  sup- 
ports the  enterprises  by  every  means  in 
its  power. 

When  the  poor  oyster  leaves  these 
vats,  it  approaches  its  tragic  end,  which 
it  reaches  only  after  much  tribulation* 
The  journey  to  the  landing-phice,  wheth- 
er it  bo  a  pier  in  the  river  or  a  railway- 
station,  is  generally  pleasant  enough*; 
they  are  transported  carefully,  travel  in 
good  company,  and  are  occasionally  re- 
freshed by  supplies  of  new  sea-water. 
But  when  they  arrive,  the  bad  treat- 
ment begins ;  they  are  pushed  into  bas- 
kets, tossed  into  barrels,  pitched  on 
carts,  fortunate,  yet,  if  a  kind  hand 
brings  them  at  intervals  a  pittance  of 
water.  Too  often,  however,  the  same 
hand  gives  them  a  stone  instead  of  a 
loaf,  for  the  common  error  still  prevails, 
that  salt  and  common  well-water  will 
do  as  well — a  cruel  mistake,  since  it  is 
neither  the  salt  nor  the  water  which 
sustains  the  life  of  an  oyster,  but  the 
abundance  of  invisible  plant-seeds  and 
microscopic  spores  contained  in  sea- 
water,  which  kitchen-salt  kills  on  the 
spot.  At  last  they  reach  their  goal :  if 
handsome,  well-shaped,  and  well-fiavor- 
ed,  they  are  introduced  to  the  palaces 
of  the  rich  and  the  noble,  to  give,  like 
wits  and  poets,  additional  relish  to  their 
sumptuous  feasts ;  but  if  sturdy,  thick- 
backed,  strong-tasting  creatures.  Fate 
consigns  them  to  the  capacious  tubs  of 
common  carters ;  they  are  dosed  with 
coarse  black  pepper  and  pungent  vinegar, 
and  depart  this  life,  partly  embalmed 
after  the  manner  of  ancient  Pharaohs. 
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THE    MAPLE-TREE. 

An  April  day  with  April  showers 
Had  buret  the  buds  of  lagging  flowers. 
From  their  fresh  leaves  the  violet's  eyes 
Mirrored  the  deep  blue  of  the  skies ; 
The  daifodils,  in  clustering  ranks, 
Fringed  with  their  speare  the  garden-banks, 
And,  with  the  blooms  I  love  so  well, 
Their  paper  buds  began  to  swell ; 
While  every  bush  and  every  tree 
Bourgeoned  with  flowers  of  melody ; 
From  the  quick  Hobiu  with  his  range 
Of  silver  notes,  a  warbling  change 
Which  he  firom  sad  to  merry  drew, 
A  sparkling  shower  of  tuneful  dew — 
To  the  brown  sparrow  in  the  wheat, 
A  plaintive  whistle,  clear  and  sweet. 
Over  my  head  the  royal  sky 
Spread,  clear  from  cloud,  its  canopy ; 
The  idle  noon  slept,  warm  and  wide, 
On  misty  hill  and  river-side  ; 
And,  far  below  me,  glinting  lay 
The  mirror  of  the  azure  bay. 


I  stood  beneath  the  maple-tree ; 

Its  crimson  blooms  enchanted  me, 

Its  subtle  perftime  haunted  me, 

And  drew  me  thither  unaware, 

A  nameless  influence  in  the  air. 

Its  lx>ughs  were  hung  with  murmuring  l^ees 

Who  robbed  it  of  its  sweetnesses ; 

Their  cheerful  hymning,  loud  and  strong, 

Drowned  with  its  bass  the  robin's  song, 

And  filled  the  noontide  April  air 

With  Labor's  universal  prayer. 

I  paused  to  listen ;  soon  I  heard 

A  sound  of  neither  bee  nor  bird, 

A  sullen  murmur  mis'd  with  cheer, 

That  rose  and  fell  upon  the  ear 

As  the  wind  might,  yet,  far  away. 

Unstirred  the  sleeping  river  lay, 

And  even  across  the  hillside  wheat. 

No  silvery  ripples  wandered  fleet. 


It  was  the  murmur  of  the  town 

No  song  of  bird  or  bee  could  drown. 

The  rattling  wheels  along  the  street, 

The  pushing  crowd  with  hasty  feet, 

The  school-boy's  call,  the  gossip's  story, 

The  lawyer's  purchased  oratory, 

The  glib-tongued  shopman  with  his  wares, 

The  diattering  school-girl  with  her  airs, 
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The  bells  that  bade  the  bridal  hail, 

The  new-born  infant's  lusty  wail. 

The  moaning  sick  man  on  his  bed, 

The  coflSn  nailing  for  the  dead, 

The  factory's  wheels  that,  round  and  round, 

Forever  turn,  and  with  their  sound 

Make  the  young  children  deaf  to  all 

God's  Toices  that  about  them  call, 

Sweet  sounds  of  bird,  and  wind,  and  wave, 

And  life  no  gladder  than  a  grave. 


These  myriad-mingled  human  voices, 
These  intertwined  and  various  noises, 
Made  up  the  murmur  that  I  heard 
Through  the  sweet  hymn  of  bee  and  bird. 
I  said,  ^'  If  all  these  sounds  of  life 
With  which  this  noon-tide  air  is  rife. 
These  busy  murmurings  of  the  bee 
Robbing  the  honeyed  maple-tree. 
These  warblings  of  the  song-biros'  voices 
With  which  the  blooming  hedge  rejoices, 
These  harsher  mortal  chorda  that  rise 
To  mar  Earth's  anthem,  to  the  skies, — 
If  all  these  sounds  fall  on  my  ear 
So  little  varying,  yet  so  near. 
How  can  I  tell  if  God  can  know 
A  cry  of  human  joy  or  woe 
From  the  loud  humming  of  the  bee. 
Or  the  blithe  robin's  melody  ? 


God  sitteth  somewhere  in  His  heaven. 
About  Him  sing  the  planets  seven ; 
With  every  thought  a  world  is  made 
To  grow  in  sun,  or  droop  in  shade ; 
He  holds  creation  like  a  flower 
Jn  His  right  hand,  an  idle  hour ; 
It  fades,  it  dies :  another's  bloom 
Makes  his  air  sweet  with  fresh  perfume. 
Or  did  He  listen  on  that  day 
To  what  the  rolling  world  might  say. 
Or  did  He  mark  as,  one  by  one, 
Its  gliding  hours  in  light  were  spun ; 
And,  if  He  heard  the  double  hymn 
The  earth  sent  up  to  honor  Him, 
Which  song  was  sweeter  in  His  ear. 
Which  murmur  did  He  gladlier  hear  ? 


.  n.— 28 
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»       '     •.  :-.:o  Tnu-tarians.    And  as  tlu-y  UM)ked  out 

i  X"    •.  t.it  fn'in  their  w atcli-tow ers  upon  the  U"- 

■  i-    i-  >:ii;i:ig  emmy,  it  was  only  natural  that 
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^»  •>'■■■  '  *   •  ^■^.•vi  cif  t'':«i  human   iRtellLCt.  tt-i 
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badly  set,  which  required  to  be 
n  again."  Attributing  to  Protest- 
n  all  the  evils  which  threatened 
tianity,  the  Tractariana  could  sug- 
10  better  remedy  than  a  return  to 
nglo-Catholic  faith  of  the  sixteenth 
ry.  Here  we  find  the  motive  which 
ht  out  the  Tracts  for  the  Times, 
questions  which  had  slumbered 
the  Reformation  were  revived, 
g  the  silence  of  centuries  the  Eng- 
'hnrch,  while  maintaining  the  ex- 
form  of  the  ritual  and  of  the 
nents,  as  it  had  been  left  by  the 
tners,  had  allowed  the  greatest 
)le  variety  of  subjective  belief 
ij  its  members.  If  we  were  to 
any  single  aspect  of  that  church 
I  appears  to  us  the  most  commend- 
it  would  be  this  toleration  of  vari- 
3liefs ;  indeed,  this  toleration  is  a 
mental  characteristic  of  Protest- 
a  itself.  Take,  for  example,  the 
irist.  The  external  form  in  which 
crament  is  presented  in  the  Eng- 
hurch  is  for  all  believers  the  same 
IS  before  the  Ritualistic  advent) ; 
>  one  the  material  elements  may 
mply  spiritual  symbols,  while  to 
er  they  appear  informed  with 
jritable  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
this,  Jeremy  Taylor  truly  says : 
rere  better  it  were  left;  to  every 
io  think  as  he  pleases ;  for  there 
►eace  in  the  church  for  a  thousand 
while  they  were  satisfied  with 
ing  heartily  without  inquiring 
iisly."  Surely,  the  best  policy  was 
;lude  this  sacrament  from  the  list 
exed  questions."  What  the  evil 
I  of  the  opposite  policy  are  we  see 
J  in  the  controversy  which  arose 
omcnt  the  Real  Presenile  was  lately 
}d  upon  by  the  Ritualists.  The 
li  was  forthwith  divided  into  two 
8,  one  of  which  pronounced  the 
ne  of  Consubstantiation  "  hideous 
imal,"  while  the  other  branded  all 
levers  of  the  doctrine  as  "  on  the 
f  Antichrist." 

)  Tractarians  revived  this  doctrine, 
o  that  of  baptismal  regeneration, 
»y  summoning  them  from  the  sanc- 
of  individual  faith,  made  them 


the  subjects  of  theological  dispute.  Be- 
fore the  same  tribunal  they  cited  the  doc- 
trines relating  to  justification  by  works, 
the  apostolic  succession  of  the  clergy,  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  church,  auricu- 
lar confession,  and  conventual  establish- 
ments, and  imparted  to  them  the  same 
significance  which  is  given  them  by  Ro- 
man Catholics.  Each  one  of  these  doc- 
trines, advanced  in  this  form,  became 
aggressive,  and  constituted  a  separate 
ground  for  the  renewal  of  a  controversy 
long  since  either  buried,  or  transferred  to 
the  forum  of  private  judgment  and  belief. 
One  of  these  doctrines— that  of  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  church — a  re- 
aflinnation  of  the  decision  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  that  tradition  is  of  equal 
authority  with  Scripture,  was  a  formal 
annulment  of  Protestantism.  For  the 
primary  and  distinctive  feature  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation  was  its  revolt 
against  the  imperative  authority  of  tra- 
dition. It  was  only  by  the  absolute 
denial  of  this  authority  that  a  basis  was 
furnished  for  resistance  to  those  claims 
of  the  Papacy,  upon  which  rested 
its  oppressive  intolerance  and  its  as- 
sumption of  temporal  as  well  as  of 
spiritual  supremacy  over  Christendom. 
The  Papal  ritual,  with  its  elaborate 
symbolism  and  its  splendid  vestiture ; 
the  vast  and  impressive  material  super- 
structure which  had  been  erected  above 
the  simple  faith  of  apostolic  times,  and 
which,  while  assuming  to  express  that 
faith,  had  in  reality  crushed  it,  and  be- 
come a  splendid  mausoleum,  built  by 
human  pretension  over  the  ruins  of  a 
divinely-appointed  church ;  the  super- 
stitious reverence  for  images  and  relics, 
involving  inevitably  the  degradation 
and  possible  extinction  of  a  spiritual 
religion ;  the  complex  system  of  saint- 
worship,  which,  to  a  great  degree,  sub- 
stituted the  intercession  of  departed 
martyrs  and  other  canonized  worthies 
for  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  a  cruci- 
fied Saviour;  the  creation  of  a  new 
kingdom  of  Purgatory — unknown  to 
Scripture,  but  finding  its  type  in  the 
pagan  Hades  —  peopled  by  departed 
souls,  incapable  alike  of  evil  and  of 
well-doing,  for  whom  the  suJBferings  of 
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the  Son  of  God  were  found  anayailing, 
but  yet  whose  release  might  be  procured 
by  the  intercession  of  the  living ;  Mari- 
olatry,  with  its  subtle  aud  impassioned 
sentiment,  which  made  the  mother  of 
Jesus  the  Queen  of  Heaycn,  and  found 
in  her  qualities  efficacious  for  interces- 
sion which  it  refused  to  find  in  her 
divine  Son,  aud  sometimes  even  pic- 
tured her  as  mediating  between  sinners 
and  an  angry  Christ ;  priestly  celibacy, 
resulting  in  gross  immoralities  among 
the  clergy,  and,  therefore,  of  necessity, 
in  universal  laxity  of  morals ;  monasti- 
cism,  which,  reviving  the  asceticism  of 
the  heathen,  developed  a  morbid  and 
unwholesome  habit  of  life ;  the  immu- 
nities granted  to  religious  orders;  the 
intervention  in  worldly  stiifes  of  Popes, 
claiming  to  bo  vicegerents  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  whose  kingdom  was  "  not  of 
this  world;"  auricular  confession,  in- 
vading the  privacy  of  homes  and  the 
sanctity  of  the  individual  conscience, 
attended  by  the  impious  custom  of  bar- 
tering indulgences,  and  almost  obliter- 
ating the  scriptural  basis  of  forgiveness 
through  penitence ;  the  substitution  of 
an  oblative  sacrifice  for  the  memorial 
Supper  instituted  by  our  Lord— all 
these  rested  solely  upon  the  authority 
of  tradition.  To  protest  against  them 
was  possible  only  by  the  denial  of  that 
authority.  But  it  was  not  simply  a 
protest  or  a  denial  that  was  called  for ; 
these  were  negative  only ;  they  pulled 
down,  but  they  involved  no  reconstruc- 
tion. The  work  of  the  Reformers  was 
positive ;  it  was  a  revival  of  the  primi- 
tive, apostolic  faith.  Doubtless  they 
preferred  to  carry  on  the  movement  of 
reform  within  the  church,  before  whose 
altars,  if  it  liad  been  possible,  they 
would  have  slain  the  monstrous  imposi- 
tions of  tradition.  But  this  was  not 
allowed ;  they  were  driven  without  the 
pale  of  the  church  by  the  very  imposi- 
tions against  which  they  protested,  and 
were  compelled  to  erect  a  new  structure. 
The  schism  was  complete,  leaving  no 
room  for  compromise.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  separation  it  became  evident 
that  thenceforth  Christianity  would 
move  upon  two  dificrent  planes  of  de- 


velopment— one  to  be  determined,  as 
to  its  religious  tendencies  and  its  influ- 
ences upon  civilization,  by  the  tradition- 
al system  of  faith  which  had  grown  up 
since  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, while  the  other  would  rest  upon 
the  more  primitive  system  revived  by 
Protestantism.  These  two  planes  could 
never  meet  or  become  identical.  The 
chasm  which  had  been  opened  could 
only  be  closed  by  the  absolute  surrender 
of  one  system  or  of  the  other. 

Now,  the  Ritualists,  looking  upon 
this  wide  gulf  between  the  churches^ 
and  seeing  that  it  is  ever  growing 
wider,  propose  to  bridge  it  over.  This 
desire  for  the  unity  of  the  Christian 
Brotherhood  upon  earth  is  noble  and 
holy.  "  It  is,"  says  the  Bishop  of  Gloa- 
ccster,  **  the  desire  of  loving  hearts  to 
bring  about,  even  in  this  age  of  divi- 
sions, that  for  which  our  own  dear  Lord 
so  solemnly  prayed  on  the  lust  night 
tbat  He  spent  with  His  apostles,  *  That 
they  all  might  be  one  even  as  we  are 
one.' "  Indecid,  there  are  two  move- 
ments within  the  English  Church  for 
bringing  about  this  end,  but  looking  in 
exactly  opposite  directions :  as  the  Rit- 
ualists incline  toward  Rome,  so  there  i* 
another  party  which  invites  the  union  of 
the  several  Evangelical  Protestant  secti 
This  latter  movement  does  not  come 
within  the  province  of  the  present  ])aper. 

But  the  union  proposed  by  the  Bita* 
alists,  and  notably  by  Dr.  Pusey,  in  to 
Eirenicon^  is  condemned  at  the  ontcet 
(as  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  has  showBi 
with  characteristic  eloquence)  by  tiw 
considerations:  first^  that  the  diffi^ 
ences  between  the  churches  of  EngUo^ 
and  of  Rome,  instead  of  being  (as  tbe 
Ritualists  assume)  mere  misundentasdr 
ings,  are  clear  and  intelligent  contiS' 
dictions ;  second,  that  no  terms  tf* 
possible  between  the  parties,  bat  tbe 
absolute  surrender  of  the  former  to  tb^ 
latter,  as  of  a  fallible  to  an  infaltibla 

In  the  face  of  this  Ritualistic  pmpo*^ 
tion  to  surrender  to  Romanian^-in  tbe 
face  of  this  protest  against  Protcsunt* 
ism,  the  Christian  world  is  challenged  to 
a  reconsideration  of  the  ori^nalpoiot 
of  departure   between   the  two  fff^ 
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systems  of  faith  which  for  three  cen- 
taries  have  divided  Cliristendom.  It  is 
even  challenged  to  answer  the  question, 
"  Has  Protestantism  proved  a  failure  ? " 
Tlie  Reformation,  as  we  have  said, 
introduced  a  new  basis — a  new  plane — 
of  Christian  development.  New  it  was 
OS  related  to  the  Papal  development; 
bnt  it  was  in  fact  as  old  as  Christianity 
itself.  It  overicaped  mediaeval  tradi- 
tions and  superstitions;  it  took  the 
Christian  faith  out  of  the  eccentric 
grooves  in  which  it  had  been  wander- 
ing for  a  thousand  years,  and  readjusted 
it  upon  the  old  plane,  restoring  its  har- 
monious revolution  about  its  original 
centre.  The  ecclesiastical  historian 
finds  in  the  reign  of  Constantino  the 
first  point  of  departure  from  the  primi- 
tive faith.  Then  Christianity  was  made 
the  prevailing  religion  in  the  Roman 
Empire.  The  communion  of  the  church 
was  sought  by  thousands  to  satisfy  mo- 
tives which  were  merely  worldly.  Then 
there  began  to  be  adopted  a  more  splen- 
did ritual;  magnificent  basilicas  were 
reared  for  divide  worship;  the  priests 
began  to  adopt  a  costly  and  elaborately 
symbolic  vesture ;  feast-days  were  mul- 
tiplied; invocations  were  made  to  de- 
parted saints ;  the  germs  of  Mariolatry 
and  saint- worship  began  to  be  devel- 
oped ;  and  we  find  also  the  beginnings 
of  the  Papal  establishment  in  the  grow- 
ing eminence  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

The  ante-Constantine  church  had 
closely  followed  the  evangelical  and 
apostolic  teachings,  both  as  to  its  doc- 
trines and  its  eultiis,  or  form  of  wor- 
ship. Our  Saviour  was  not  a  teach- 
er of  technical  theology.  We  find  in 
the  Gbspels  only  the  germs  of  what  is 
now  accepted  by  all  evangelical  Chris- 
ttans  as  a  body  of  doctrine ;  we  find 
ftere  no  specidative  theses,  no  formal 
theological  statements,  but  only  vitaliz- 
es trath  exemplified  in  Christ's  life 
•lid  sealed  by  his  death — sealed,  indeed, 
•Jid  made  applicable  to  human  salva- 
^n  by  that  death  in  a  mysterious 
■•JWe,  as  involving  the  solution  of  the 
problem  (insoluble  by  the  human  intel- 
^)  of  a  sacrificial  propitiation  for  sin. 
All  these  doctrines — not  advanced  as 


analytical  statements,  but  as  constitu- 
ting in  one  body  the  great  practical  ar 
gument  of  Christianity,  and  its  motive- 
power  upon  human  life— distinguished 
the  religion  of  Christ  from  all  the  an- 
cient systems  of  faith,  which  had  no 
body  of  doctrine,  but  were  simply  a 
atltus^  or  religious  ritual.  If  there  was 
wrapped  up  in  this  ritual  a  vague,  in- 
structive reference  to  the  idea  of  an 
atonement,  it  was  not  only  vague  and 
imperfect  in  essence,  but  was  never 
evolved  from  the  folds  which  enwrap- 
ped it  like  an  Egyptian  mummy — was 
never  developed  into  form.  Doubtless 
it  slumbered  in  the  human  heart,  but  it 
was  never  awakened  out  of  that  sleep, 
and  its  operations  upon  J|ie  pagan  life 
— operations  of  which  we  have  some 
evidence — ^were  like  the  motions  of  a 
dream,  not  consciously  noted  or  referred 
to  their  origin.  And  so  as  to  any  other 
instinctive  anticipation  which  there  may 
have  been  of  the  sublime  doctrines  of 
Christianity— it  was  con-pletely  dis- 
guised by  the  pagan  ritual,  was  never 
extricated  from  that  ritual  into  a  dis- 
tinct argument,  and  whatever  influence 
it  exercised  upon  the  pagan  life  must 
have  been  through  the  impressiveness 
of  the  dramatic  ceremonial  which  in- 
vested it,  and  which  was  the  beginning, 
middle,  and  end  of  every  ancient  reli- 
gious system. 

Thus  the  early  church  had  a  complete 
body  of  spiritual  doctrine.  Develop- 
ment there  might  be,  must  be,  indeed, 
just  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of 
Christian  life ;  but  it  would  be  a  gen- 
uine development  only  in  so  far  as  it 
proceeded  by  evolution  and  not  by  addi- 
tion. The  system  was  complete  and  im- 
mutable. Men  might  change  in  relation 
to  it,  as  the  earth  changes  in  its  rela- 
tions to  the  sun,  effecting  by  its  daily 
and  yearly  revolutions  an  alternation  of 
day  and  night,  of  aplielion  and  perihe- 
lion^ but  the  system — the  mighty  orb 
of  spiritual  illumination — could  not 
change.  Obscurity  and  eclii>se  there 
might  be,  but  these  could  not  be  in  tY, 
but  only  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  man. 

Protestantism  undertook  to  restore 
this  system  in  its  original  purity,  casting 
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aside  the  medisval  superstructure  as  a 
false  de\:elopment.  The  Protestant 
church,  during  its  period  of  conflict,  was 
to  be  the  antitype  of  the  Primitive 
church.  Its  Christ  was  the  Christ  of 
that  church,  all-sufficient  for  his  great 
work,  without  external  aid ;  its  Bible 
was  the  Bible  of  that  church,  and  was 
also  self-sufficing,  as  the  guide  to  salva- 
tion and  the  rule  of  life.  Its  worship 
was  the  worship  of  that  church  in  its 
cliaract eristic  simplicity  and  spiritual 
fervor.  This  Christ,  standing  as  sole 
mediator  between  God  and  man ;  this 
Bible,  separated  from  the  rubbish  of 
traditional  interpretation ;  this  worship, 
divested  of  its  material  adjuncts,  were 
held  up  anew  before  the  world.  The 
right  of  private  judgment  was  restored 
to  man.  But  the  Protestant  church 
resembled  the  Primitive  not  solely  as  to 
its  inherent  characteristics,  but  also  as 
to  what  it  opposed.  It  stood  face  to 
face,  by  an  antagonism  forced  upon  it, 
with  a  system  which,  for  its  operation 
upon  men,  employed  agencies  similar  to 
those  of  that  paganism  with  which  the 
apostolic  church  was  brought  into  con- 
flict. 

When  we  assert  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Refonnation  the  Christian  faith  had 
descended  in  its  outward  expression  to 
the  old  level  of  paganism — that  it  had 
become  submerged  under  a  dramatic 
ritual,  appealing  through  its  symbolism 
to  the  senses  rather  than  to  the  mind 
and  heart,  we  remember,  also,  that  this 
was  due  mainly  to  two  facts :  first,  to 
the  supereniinence  given  by  the  church 
to  temporal  interests  over  spiritual ;  and, 
secondly,  to  the  inclusion  by  the  lump 
(if  we  may  so  express  it)  of  semibar- 
barous  nations  within  the  arms  of  the 
church,  these  new-comers  demanding  a 
more  material  cultus.  Whatever  apolo- 
gy may  be  rendered,  the  fact  still  re- 
mains that  the  church  wielded  material 
rather  than  spiritual  weapons,  and  that 
the  sublime  argument  of  evangelical 
Christianity  had  been  displaced  by  an 
elaborate  and  impressive  ceremonial. 
The  argument  slumbered :  but  it  was  re- 
awakened by  Protestantism.  Thus  the 
licformed  church  entered  into  an  anta^;- 


onism  with  the  Papal,  which  had  al« 
ready  been  preflgured  in  the  struggle 
between  the  apostolic  church  and  pa- 
ganism. Papal  Rome  stood  in  the  place 
and  performed  the  functions  of  imperial 
Rome;  the  Popes  were  the  sucx;essors 
of  the  Caesars.  The  persecutions  direct- 
ed by  the  latter  against  the  primitive 
Christians  found  their  counterpart  in 
those  directed  by  the  Papal  power 
against  the  early  Protestants.  Pagan- 
ism withstood  the  aggression  of  Chris- 
tianity for  centuries ;  but  it  only  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  this  through  a  partial 
purification  of  itself,  while  it  still  main- 
tained its  radical  errors — and  even  its 
imperfect  reformation  was  owing  to  the 
reflex  action  upon  it  of  its  more  spirit- 
ual antagonist.  So,  too,  Roman  Cathol- 
icism still  holds  out;  and,  in  order 
to  prolong  the  conflict,  it  has  also  been 
compelled  to  lay  aside  many  of  its  preju- 
dices, to  weed  out  many  of  its  supersti- 
tions, to  abate  some  of  its  pretensions, 
and  even  to  borrow  from  its  antagonist 
such  weapons  and  ammunition  as  it 
could  safely  handle. 

But  does  the  analogy  between  the 
former  and  this  more  recent  conflict  go 
no  farther?     Paganism  fell  at  length 
and  crumbled  to  dust  under  the  blows 
of  its  adversary.    As  to  the  end  of  tils 
modern  contest,  must  we   reverse  the 
analogy,  and  declare,  with  the  Ritual- 
ists, that  Protestantism  has  proved  a 
failure— that  with  its  Christ,  its  BiWe, 
and  a  cultus  which  contents  itself  with 
being  a  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
its  armor  is  insufficient  and  its  weapons 
too  puny  ?    Must  we  look  upon  it  u 
the  dove  which  went  forth  from  Noab's 
ark,  and  returned,  because  it  could  f  nd 
no  resting-place  in  the  world  of  watexst 
Must  we  so  return  to  the  gates  of  the 
Holy  City,  and  proclaim  a  surrender, 
because,  outside  of  the  tradi^onal  au- 
thority of  the  church,  we  can  find  no 
rock  for  rest  and  refuge  amidaworid 
of  perturbations  ? 

And  whence  has  grown  thia  doubt  tf 
to  the  efficiency  of  Protestantism  ?  It 
is  of  very  recent  origin,  and  ia  to  be 
attributed  chiefly  to  the  rapid  progress 
of  modem  rationalism.    Protestantism 
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led  of  necessity  to  a  reawakening  of  the 
human  intellect;  its  growth  has  been 
coeval  with  the  progress  of  modem 
science — with  the  progress,  also,  of  all 
that  is  most  distinctive  in  modem  civil- 
ization. In  asserting  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment  in  spiritual  matters,  it 
furnished  a  basis  for  the  intellectual 
development  of  modern  times  and  for 
our  modern  theories  of  liberty.  The 
human  reason  was  invested  with  its 
God-giveu  privileges,  the  sanctity  of 
which  had  been  so  long  violated ;  and 
with  this  investiture  came  also  an  awful 
and  majestic  consciousness  of  individual 
responsibility.  Contemplate  for  an  in- 
stant the  sublime  height  to  which  rea- 
son was  thus  raised  I  It  was  as  if  a 
slave  had  been  crowned  and  enthroned, 
**■  Scrvumquc  posucro  in  sterna  basi ; "" 

not  because  he  had  been  a  slave, — ah, 
no  !— but  because  he  had  been  unjustly 
fettered,  and  because  his  elevation,  in 
(Btema  basi,  was  the  apotheosis  at  once 
of  justice  and  humanity.  Privileges 
thus  sacred  conferred  upon  human  rea- 
son, responsibilities  thus  awful  incurred 
— these  have  been  the  basis  of  modern 
progress. 

And  what  has  been  the  result  ?  An 
tmiversal  protest,  say  the  Ilitualists, 
against  all  authority,  human  and  divine. 
The  divine  right  of  kings  has  been  de- 
nied. Peoples  have  invaded  thrones; 
step  by  step  they  have  advanced  to- 
ward the  theory  of  self-government. 
The  temporal  authority  of  the  church 
has  been  driven  back  by  compulsion  to 
its  last  strongholds;  every  year  wit- 
nesses some  fresh  abdication  of  this  tra- 
ditional supremacy.  And  these  politi- 
cal tendencies  promise  to  go  on  to  their 
consummation.  The  Protestant  powers 
are  triumphant  in  every  new  conflict. 
Even  within  two  years  we  have  seen  a 
great  nation  bora  in  a  day ;  and  now 
what  do  we  see  in  Austria,  the  Roman 
Catholic  rival  of  this  new  Protestant 
power  ?  Popular  education  in  that  em- 
pire has  been  released  from  priestcraft ; 
marriage — hitherto  a  sacrament  of  the 
church — has  become  a  civil  ordinance ; 
all  religious  sects  have  been  placed  upon 
tho  same  political  level,  and  the  minis- 


ter of  public  instruction  replies  to  the 
remonstrances  of  the  clerical  party,  that 
**  society  may  be  Catholic,  but  the  State 
cannot  be  Catholic,  if  it  wishes  to  be 
just  to  all  its  citizens."  And  how  long 
can  Rome  maintain  herself  against  the 
distinctly-pronounced  will  of  the  Italian 
people  ?  Unquestionably  there  has  been 
going  on  during  the  entire  Protestant 
era  a  tremendous  political  revolution. 
But  it  is  not  so  certain  that  it  tends 
toward  anarchy— that  the  liberty  of  the 
people  is  the  destruction  of  order. 

And  how  is  it  as  to  the  other  count 
in  the  charge  against  Protestantism, 
namely,  the  opposition  which  it  has 
evoked  against  all  divine  authority  ? 
HcVe  it  is  that  the  Ritualists,  in  com- 
mon with  Roman  Catholics,  find  the 
fulcram  for  their  mightiest  lever.  TJiis 
unfettered  and  enthroned  reason,  say 
they,  is  on  a  mad  chase  devil-ward,  and 
is  carrying  along  with  it  the  system 
which  nourished  and  protected  it.  The 
original  schism  hns  been  the  parent  of 
a  succession  of  schisms,  until  the  Pro- 
testant Church  has  a  dozen  rumifications, 
and  has  thus  lost  its  efficiency  as  an 
organization :  for  its  dissensions  are  not 
only  a  scandal  to  Christianity,  but  lead 
to  an  exhaustion,  in  rivalry  and  strife,  of 
powers  which  ought  to  be  directed 
against  the  common  enemy  ;  they  lead, 
also,  to  a  waste  of  material  resources, 
since,  as  may  be  seen  in  almost  every 
Protestant  community,  half-a-dozen  sep- 
arate organizations  have  to  Ixi  sustained 
where  one  would  suffice.  But  Protest- 
antism, it  is  added,  does  not  expose 
its  principal  error  in  these  dissensions 
within  the  church,  but  rather  in  the 
opposition  which  it  has  provoked 
against  the  church  in  any  form  and 
against  the  Bible. 

Now,  nothing  can  be  gained  by  eva- 
sion or  misrepresentation.  Let  us  stand 
up  and  accept  the  full  volley  of  this  at- 
tack, and  then  count  our  dead,  wound- 
ed, and  missing.  Let  us  put  in  plain 
words  the  charge  of  our  assailants. 
"  You  Protestants,"  say  they,  "  are  re- 
sponsible for  modem  rationalism  and 
infidelity.  You  opened  the  gates  to 
these  deadly  enemies  of  the  faith ;  they 
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did  not  creep  in  while  you  slept,— but 
you  deliberately  let  them  in.  And — 
what  IB  worse— you  could  not  help 
yourselves,  for  they  had  your  proper 
countersign.  You  made  the  human 
reason  king ;  how,  then,  could  you  deny 
the  royalty  of  these  his  children  ?  You 
rejected  the  material  superstructure  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which,  with 
its  symbolism  and  impressive  appeal  to 
the  sense,  was  an  expression  of  a  spiritual 
faith ;  you  professed  to  retain  the  origi- 
nal faith  while  divesting  it  of  its  mate- 
rial alliance.  But  you  accepted  in  place 
of  this  old  ally,  a  new  one ;  you  made 
the  human  intellect  the  grand  interpreter 
of  the  mysteries  of  faith,  the  sole  im- 
perator  over  the  individual  conscience 
and  judgment.  You  said  the  old  alli- 
ance was  a  mistake,  because  the  material, 
instead  of  revealing,  veiled  the  spirituaL 
But  we  claim,  in  turn,  that  the  new  alli- 
ance is  fatal,  since  the  human  under- 
standing neither  veils  nor  reveals,  but 
only  destroys  faith.  You  rejected  a 
sleepy  narcotic,  for  a  poisonous  aci<L 
You  fled  from  the  inert  but  solid  earth, 
into  the  variable  and  fickle  sky.  You 
transformed  the  cloud  of  darkness, 
which  only  covered  our  faith,  into  fire, 
which  consumes  it.  In  all  ages  thought 
has  been  the  antagonist  of  belief.  In 
all  ages,  also,  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
soul  of  man  has  found  its  genuine  coun- 
teri)art  in  the  body — that  which  is  most 
spiritual  in  that  which  is  most  sensu- 
ous. The  marriage  of  faith  with  sense 
— not  that  of  faith  with  reason — is  di- 
vinely ordained  in  the  very  constitution 
of  humanity.  You  Protestants,  more- 
over, have  chosen  a  sad  king  in  intel- 
lect, which  is  really  and  by  nature  a 
slave  both  to  sense  and  to  faith;  and 
the  moment  you  lift  it  above  the  office 
of  simple  ministration  to  these,  you  in- 
troduce an  abnormal  sovereignty.  Not 
a  modest  sovereign,  either,  does  the  in- 
tellect, thus  elevated,  become ;  it  defi- 
antly denies  the  existence  of  all  that  it 
cannot  see.  Its  weakness  and  pride  are 
mutually  correlative.  Its  activity  is  not 
lost,  because  the  province  into  which  it 
has  been  thrust  is  to  its  vision  an  empty 
desert ;  thus,  although  it  cannot  whis- 


per Yes  in  answer  to  one  of  the  anxioos 
questionings  of  the  human  heart,  it  cun- 
fidently  thunders  No.  You  cannot 
tease  your  oracle  into  an  affirmative,  but 
his  monstrous  and  shuddering  negations 
reverberate  with  endless  iteration  over 
the  dreary  waste.  You  began  by  di- 
vorcing faith  from  its  material  inures 
and  symbols,  and  your  movement  natu- 
rally ends  in  universal  negation,  in  infi- 
delity." 

But  hold  one  moment,  Mr.  Ritualist  1 
We  are  getting  impatient.  Yon  have 
been  filching  the  arguments  of  rational- 
ism by  the  wholesale ;  but  you  make  an 
incomplete,  and,  therefore,  an  nnfair 
statement.  You  have  been  reading 
Kant,  we  perceive.  We  also  have  read 
Eant,  and  find  in  him  something  which 
you  have  inexcusably  ignored.  Eant 
was  the  first  man  who  proved  the  im- 
possibility of  attaining  to  the  idea  of 
God  or  of  immortality  by  the  tpeadatite 
reason.  That  is  the  conclusion  of  his 
Analytic  of  Pure  Reason.  But  he  did 
not  stop  there.  He  announced  also  the 
doctrine — the  most  sublime  among  all 
the  doctrines  of  modem  metaphysics— 
of  a  Practical  Reason,  whose  very  func- 
tion it  is  imperatively  to  impose  laws 
for  action,  just  as  pure  reason  does  lawi 
for  thought ;  and  these  laws,  or  postu- 
lates, by  necessary  implication,  presup- 
pose the  existence  of  God  and  immor- 
tality, to  which  the  Pure  Reason  cannot 
reach  by  analysis.  And  to  this  PractioU 
Reason  Eant  gives  the  primacy  over  all 
the  powers  of  the  human  soul.  Thus, 
by  the  sage  of  EOnigsberg  was  inaugn* 
rated  a  revolution  in  the  province  of 
rationalism  itself,  by  which  the  destruc- 
tive tendencies  of  human  thought  were 
arrested,  its  negations  met  by  a  cate- 
gorical affirmative,  its  poisonous  acids 
neutralized ;  and  by  which  a  philosophi- 
cal basis  was  furnished  for  the  moral 
development  of  humanity. 

If,  then,  we  admit  the  destnictiTe 
tendencies  of  modem  philosophy,  we 
also  as  confidently  assert  that  within 
the  very  confines  of  this  philosophy  we 
find  a  remedy  interposed  against  their 
iconoclasm.  And  if  we  pass  firom  nat- 
ural to  revealed  religion,  we  find  that 
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Iso,  if  there  have  been  philo- 

autagonists  to  Christianity, 
ve  been  likewise  philosophical 
is — aroused  to  action  by  this 
^igonism ;  and,  even  judged  by 
intellectual  standard,  the  argu- 
f  the  advocates  are  far  more 

than  those  advanced  by  the 
on.  But  the  conflict  is  not  sim- 
:aphysical.  That  which  Pro- 
m  primarily  depends  upon  for 
is  not  the  intellectual  armor 
lich  it  clothes  each  individual 
1,  but  the  grand  argument  fur- 
jj  the  gospel  itself,  and  which 
lly  affects  the  heart,  promising 
elp  to  the  consciously  helpless, 
izing  that  promise  wherever  it 
ited.  And  there  is  something 
—as  involving  the  strongest* 
1  the  confidence  with  which 
nts  rely  upon  the  eflSciency  of 
it  argument,  unaided  by  an  ap- 
he  senses  through  a  stately  cere- 

The  attack  made  by  a  Chris- 
hop  upon  the  Mosaic  arithme- 

not  disturb  their  equanimity. 
cks  of  modem  science  upon  the 

cosmogony  and  astronomy  do 
h  them;  even  if  they  were  dc- 
jf  the  doctrine  of  inspiration, 

orfy  left  them  the  human  tcsti- 
r  the  four  Evangels  as  to  the 
;s  of  Christ  and  as  to  the  events 

significant  drama,  beginning 
3  birth  and  terminating  in  his 
a  to  heaven,  their  fortress  would 
nain  impregnable  against  the 
ihe  Flesh,  and  the  Devil, 
iadcrs  will  observe  that  we  have 

little  to  say  on  that  feature  of 

Anglican  movement,  which  is 
vious  to  the  popular  eye,  and 
lich,  accordingly,  it  derives  its 
Not  that  wo  would  make  the 
nistake  of  ascribing  the  ritual- 
he  new  reformers  to  a  love  of 
ng  pomp.  Bo  far  are  these 
from  being  unmeaning,  that 
regnant  significance  attracts 
ition  of  thoughtful  minds  fh>m 
I  to  the  thing  signified.  We 
en  more  careful  to  unfold  the 
hich   they  represent,  than   to 


dwell  on  the  details  of  millinery,  and 
upholstery,  and  processional  tactics,  in 
which  they  consist  To  all  diligent 
readers  of  newspapers,  these  details  are 
already  familiar.  As  briefly  summed 
by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  they  are 
as  follows : 

"  The  communion-service  of  the  pray- 
er-book is  set,  as  it  were,  in  the  frame 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  ceremonial,  with 
all  the  accompaniments  of  the  high  or 
chanted  Mass,  vestments,  lights,  incense, 
postures,  and  gestures  of  the  officiating 
clergy.  It  is  interpolated  with  corre- 
sponding hymns,  and  supplemented  by 
private  prayers,  translated  from  the 
Koman  missal.  To  make  the  resem- 
blance more  complete,  several  of  the 
clearest  directions  of  our  own  rubric 
are  disobeyed,  and  the  Roman  observ- 
ance substituted  for  that  appointed  by 
our  church.  To  the  eye  hardly  any 
thing  appears  to  be  wanting  for  an  ex- 
act identity  between  the  two  liturgies ; 
and  it  is  but  rarely  that  any  diflfercnce 
can  be  detected  by  the  ear."  In  one  of 
the  private  prayers,  at  the  close  of  the 
Mass,  the  priest  implores  that  the  sacri- 
fice which  he  has  offered  "  may  be  pro- 
pitiatory for  himself  and  all  for  whom 
he  has  offered  it."  In  one  of  the  rit- 
ualistic manuals  of  devotion  the  sac- 
rament is  described  as  ^*  a  sacrifice 
of  praise  and  propitiation,"  in  which 
our  Lord,  "  through  His  own  presence, 
communicates  the  virtues  of  His  most 
precious  death  and  passion  to  all  His 
faithful,  living  and  deparUd,^  The 
consecrated  elements  are  not  elevated  for 
worship,  but  this  concession  to  Protest- 
ant sentiments  is  expressly  declared  by 
the  Ritualists  to  be  only  for  a  time. 

Among  the  most  advanced  of  the 
Ritualists  other  usages  have  sprung  up, 
such  as  confession,  priestly  absolution, 
and  vows  of  celibacy. 

Such  is  the  new  faith.  In  England 
the  controversy  which  it  has  excited 
awakens  alarm.  The  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury declares  that  unless  the  laity  come 
forward  to  oppose  the  movement,  noth- 
ing less  than  a  miracle  can  save  the 
Reformation.  Disraeli  fears  that  it  may 
do  away  with  the  connection  between 
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chnrcli  and  state.  Merle  D*Aubign6 
■writes  from  Geneva  that  the  Church  of 
England,  agitated  as  it  is  by  the  inva- 
sion of  Ritualism,  is  like  a  fine  ship 
amidst  breakers,  and  sailing  without  a 
helm.  In  this  country,  where  the  An- 
glican Church  has  no  state  connection 
and  no  preponderance  in  numbers  over 
other  denominations,  the  movement  ex- 
cites less  interest.  But  it  advances  here 
as  in  England,  and  toward  exactly  the 
same  end.  And  it  finds  no  feeble  sup- 
port in  the  claim  put  forward  by  the 
Rev.  Morgan  Dix,  that  the  priesthood  is 
endowed  with  supernatural  powers  not 
accorded  to  other  men,  and  that  the 
laws  and  traditions  of  the  church  can 
no  more  be  altered  than  we  pan  choose 
a  new  Redeemer. 

The  movement  tends  toward  Rome. 
And  what  then  ?  What  if  it  reaches  its 
goal?  Why,  then,  say  we,  let  Rome 
beware  of  her  converts.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  it  is  still  true  that  Roman 
Catholicism  loses,  and  Protestantism 
gains,  by  every  conversion  to  the  Papal 
CJhurch.  Of  course,  we  allude  to  conver- 
sions from  Protestantism.  The  case  of 
T>r.  Newman  will  serve  as  an  example. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  over  twenty  years,  and 
in  point  of  eminence  yields  precedence 
to  no  other  convert.  But  after  this  long 
probation,  he  declares  (in  his  contro- 
versy with  Dr.  Pusey)  :  "  I  prefer  Eng- 
lish habits  of  belief  and  devotion  to 
foreign,  from  the  same  causes  and  by 
the  same  right  which  justifies  foreign- 
ers in  preferring  their  own."  There 
lurks  in  this  declaration  the  inevitable 
antagonism  between  Eastern  and  West- 
em  thought,  of  which  the  Papal  au- 
thorities may  well  be  suspicious.  And 
they  are  suspicious  of  it.  They  know 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  of  to- 
day is  itself  a  protest  against  Rome; 
they  know  that  the  conversion  of  Dr. 
Newman  does  not  eradicate  from  his 
mind  the  influences  of  that  civilization. 
Father  Faber's  writings,  with  their 
glamour  of  Italian  enthusiasm,  may  have 
influenced  him  for  a  time;  but  as  he 
himself  confesses,  "  to  whatever  extent 
I  might  be  carried  away,  my  mind  in  no 


long  time  fell  back  to  what  seems  to  mo 
to  be  a  safer  and  more  practical  course.^ 
He  relies  upon  the  national  good  sense 
preserving  English  Catholics  "*  from  the 
extravagancies  which  are  elsewhere  to 
be  found,"  and  goes  on  to  say  :  '•  If  the 
Catholic  faith  spreads  in  England  these 
peculiarities  will  not  spread  with  it 
There  is  a  healthy  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Mary,  and  there  is  an  artificial 
It  is  possible  to  love  her  as  a  Mother, 
to  honor  her  as  a  Virgin,  to  seek  her  as 
a  Patron,  and  to  exalt  her  as  a  Queen, 
without  any  injury  to  solid  piety  and 
Christian  good  sense;  I  cannot  help 
calling  this  the  English  style."  Ciea- 
tiu^-worship  may  seem  necessary  "to 
Italian  youths  and  Italian  maidens;" 
but  as  an  Englishman  he  holds  that  the 
•dogma  of  a  mediatrix  between  man 
and  his  Redeemer  is  not  to  be  incul- 
cated on  his  countrymen.  And  regard- 
ing some  sayings,  quoted  by  Dr.  Pusey 
trom  foreign  Catholic  writers  of  great 
authority,  he  says :  ^*  As  spoken  by  man 
to  man  in  England  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  I  consider  them  calculated  to 
prejudice  inquirers,  to  frighten  the  un- 
learned, to  unsettle  consciences,  to  pro- 
voke blasphemy,  and  to  work  the  loss 
of  souls."  Of  course,  Archbishop  Mann- 
ing (also  a  convert)  denounces  this  sort 
x>f  criticism  as  "  the  illuminism  of  the 
individual  revising  the  discernment  of 
the  church ;  the  climax  and  efflorescence  -^ 
of  the  private  judgment  which  critidacii  ti 
all  things—first  Scripture,  then  fathers^^ 
then  churches,  then  councils,  then  pon-^ 
tiffs,  finally,  the  accumulated  liv 
Christianity  of  the  Catholic  church,  ic 
which  the  head  and  mind  of  fathe 


councils,  and  pontiffs  breathe  and  teacft:= 
and    worship."     But    what    could  r^ci 
archbishop  say  less  ?    And  what  is  D^*- 
Newman  to  do  against  this  array  o^ 
fathers,   councils,    pontiffs,    et  cetera  f 
Why,  still  write  on,  we  presume,  after 
his  cherished  English  style  of  thinkio^ 
what   he    pleases,    and   speaking  h^ 
thought   when   and   how  he  pletsea 
From  such  a  convert  the  Holy  Father 
certainly  obtains  poor  comfort,  and  bat 
for  courtesy  to  so  eminent  a  writer,  we 
should  long  ago  have  found  Dr.  New- 
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man^s  works   in   the  Index  Expurgor 
tortus. 

But  let  us  take  another  case,  that  of 
an  American  convert  to  Romanism — 
Father  Hecker,  who,  Mr.  Parton  says, 
is  at  the  head  of  an  organization  (the 
Paulist  Fathers),  the  object  of  which  is 
"  to  convert  Mr.  Emerson  and  his  fHends 
and  the  educated  people  of  America." 
Let  us  consider  some  of  his  peculiar 
ideas,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Parton.  "  Man 
has  no  right  to  surrender  his  judgment." 
"  Endowed  with  free  will,  man  has  no 
right  to  yield  up  his  liberty.  Reason 
and  free  will  constitute  man  a  responsi- 
ble being,  and  he  has  no  right  to  abdi- 
cate his  independence.  Judgment,  lib- 
erty, independence,  these  are  divine  and 
inalienable  gifts;  and  man  cannot  re- 
nounce them  if  he  would."  Again: 
"Religion  is  a  question  between  God 
and  the  soul.  No  human  authority, 
therefore,  has  any  right  to  enter  its 
sacred  sphere.  Every  man  was  made 
by  his  Creator  to  do  his  own  thinking." 
"  There  is  no  degradation  so  abject  as 
the  submission  of  the  eternal  interests 
of  the  soul  to  the  private  authority  or 
dictation  of  any  man,  or  body  of  men, 
whatever  may  be  their  titles.  Reason- 
able religious  belief  does  not  supplant 
reason,  nor  diminish  its  exercise,  but 
presupposes  its  activity,  extends  its 
boundaries,  elevates  and  ennobles  it  by 
applying  its  powers  to  the  highest  order 
of  truth.  There  are  several  primary, 
independent,  and  authoritative  sources 
of  truth.  Among  others,  and  the  fin% 
is  reason." 

Well,  this  is  good  enough  Protestant- 
ism for  u% — though  we  very  much  doubt 
whether  it  would  go  down  with  the 
Ritualists.  Go  on,  by  all  me&ns,  say 
we,  and  convert  "  Mr.  Emerson  and  his 
friends  and  all  the  educated  people  of 
America  "  on  that  basis.  If  this  is  to 
be  the  occidental  style  of  Roman  Cathol- 
icism, we  will  give  it  a  hearty  welcome. 
And  we  opine  that  such  it  is  really  to 
be  in  a  good  time  coming.  It  makes 
OS  rub  our  eyes  to  think  of  it — Rome 
coming  over  to  us,  and  turning  herself 
Inside  out  to  suit  our  institutions,  in- 
stead of  our  following  these  Ritualists 
over  to  Rome  with  a  surrender  on  our 


lips  at  once  of  Protestantism  and  repub- 
licanism I 

The  fact,  then,  that  Roman  Catholi- 
cism is  gaining  ground  in  America  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  other  in- 
disputable fact,  that  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  it  is  daily  losing  ground.  Its 
loss  is  where  it  is  most  distinctively 
Roman  Catholic;  its  gain  is  where  it 
is  compelled  by  the  tendencies  of  civil- 
ization to  relax  its  ancient  claims.  We 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  spread 
of  the  Romish  Church  in  this  country. 
No  religious  organization  can  prevail 
here  except  in  conformity  with  the  out- 
ward circumstances  under  which  its 
development  goes  on ;  and  all  these 
circumstances  are  fatal  to  the  medisBval 
claims  of  the  Papacy.  The  Roman 
Bishop,  in  the  first  instance,  it  must  be 
remembered,  gained  a  preeminence  over 
the  other  early  episcopates,  not  through 
the  theory  of  his  succession  to  Peter 
(which  was  an  after-thought),  but 
through  the  sounder  and  more  practical 
development  of  the  Western  Church,  in 
those  days,  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  Eastern,  which  had  become  entan- 
gled with  Neo-Platonic  speculations. 
This  healthier  development  was  largely 
due,  also,  to  the  executive  capacity 
growing  out  of  familiarity  with  Roman 
jurisprudence.  The  practical  rather 
than  the  speculative  tendencies  of  the 
early  Western  Church,  and  its  larger 
executive  capacity,  were  due  to  local  . 
circumstances.  In  the  same  way,  and 
for  similar  causes,  Roman  Catholicism 
in  England  and  America  cannot  be  the 
same  thing  which  it  is  in  Continental 
Europe.  It  is  the  old  conflict  repeated 
between  the  West  and  the  East. 

It  is  not  difficult,  from  this  point  of 
view,  to  foresee  that  America  is  des- 
tined, not  only  to  develop  for  the  world 
the  theory  of  popular  government,  but 
also  to  furnish  the  basis  for  an  universal 
Christian  brotherhood.  The  union  of 
the  Christian  churches  is  not  to  come 
through  compromise,  but  as  the  result 
of  the  conflict  of  the  last  three  hundred 
years.  The  intense  activities  which 
were  aroused  by  the  Reformation  tend 
finally  toward  rest  from  strife— toward 
the  peace  of  Christendom. 
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TOO    TRUE  — A    STORY    OP    TO-DAY. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

TBB  BEOIKKIXO  OF  THK  EXD. 

Miss  Bulbous  was  fiivored  with  a 
clear  starry  night  for  her  sairee  dansanUj 
which  was  a  good  thing  in  the  country, 
where  the  invited  have,  some  of  them, 
to  come  quite  a  distance  over  unillu- 
minated  roads.  The  rooms  were  pretty 
well  filled  when  the  Camerons  arrived. 

"  Where  is  Miss  Milla  ? "  asked  the  fair 
hostess,  magnificent  in  pale  yellow  satin 
and  pearls,  with  a  trail  like  that  of  a 
comet,  as  Mrs.  Cameron  appeared  before 
her. 

"  She  is  coming  with  the  Grizzles, 
thank  you.  Their  carriage  was  larger 
than  ours,  and  they  offered  her  a  place." 

"I  hope  they'll  not  be  late.  I  de- 
pend upon  Mr.  Dassel  to  direct  the  Ger- 
man. If  Mrs.  Grizzle  sJtould  take  it  into 
her  head  that  it  was  aristocratic  to  come 
late,  she  would  not  appear  before  mid- 
night. I  never  did  see  a  woman  so  in- 
fatuated on  the  subject  of  style ; "  and 
Miss  Bulbous  curled  her  lips,  giving  a 
sly  glance  backward,  to  see  if  her  train 
was  properly  displayed,  as  we  may  have 
observed  a  peacock  do  when  hand* 
Bomely  perched  on  a  suitable  fence. 

"  If  she  knew  that  you  expected  Mr. 
Dassel  to  take  a  leading  part,  she  would 
be  here  in  due  season,  for  she  is  very 
proud  of  him,"  said  Mrs.  Cameron,  with 
a  smile. 

"  He's  a  real  baron,  isn't  he— not  of 
the  French  barber  kind  f  "  queried  their 
hostess.  "  They  say  he's  splendidly  ac- 
complished." 

"  They  can  hardly  exaggerate  his  ac- 
complishments. He  is  one  of  those  true 
gentlemen  who  have  given  up  ease  and 
rank  for  an  idea  of  right." 

"Oh,  how  nice!  I  should  love  to 
hear  him  expatiate  on  the  subject  I  I 
should  think  you'd  set  your  cap  for  him, 
Miss  Cameron." 

"It  would  be  better  for  you  to  do 
that,"   was   Elizabeth's    quiet    reply. 


"since   you  have   money  enough  for 
both." 

What  Miss  Bulbous  would  have  said 
to  this  is  not  known,  as  the  tide  of  com- 
pany was  at  its  height,  and  the  Came- 
rons were  drifted  on  beyond  their  host- 
ess. Elizabeth  glanced  uneasily  at  every 
new  arrival.  She  was  dreading  the  ad- 
vent of  Sam  Grizzle. 

When  she  dressed,  that  evening,  for 
the  party,  she  stood  long  before  her 
mirror,  after  the  last  possible  touch 
had,  apparently,  been  given  to  her  toi- 
lette. Finally,  she  turned,  and  said  to 
her  mother,  who  had  entered  her  cham- 
ber to  ask  if  she  were  ready, 

"  Are  there  any  camclias  in  the  con- 
servatory, mamma  ? " 

"  There  is  one  very  fine  blossom ;  I 
noticed  it  this  afternoon." 

"  How  would  it  look  in  my  hair  ?  " 

"  /  should  like  to  see  it  there,"  an- 
swered Milla ;  "  your  hair  is  so  dark,— 
and  the  white  flower  would  look  well 
with  your  blue  dress.  Let  Sabrina 
bring  it." 

"  Shall  I  ? "  asked  Lissa,  again,  of  her 
mother. 

"  Of  course,  my  dear,  if  you  fancy  it" 

Elizabeth  sat  down,  with  thoughtfol 
eyes,  while  Sabrina  brought  the  flower. 

"  Let  me  place  it  for  you.  You  will 
not  refuse  to  let  mo  fasten  it  with  this 
little  brooch,  sister  ?  and,  remember,  it 
is  a  gift  from  me." 

"I  will  wear  the  brooch  to  please 
you,  Mflla,  *for  this  occasion  only.* 
Mako  it  secure,  for  I  should  dislike  to 
lose  it." 

Milla  was  dressed  in  white.  She 
wore  a  pair  of  solitaire  ear-rings,  hat 
had  been  dissuaded  fh)m  the  rest  of  the 
jewels,  which  Sabrina  was  to  take  spe- 
cial charge  of  during  their  absence. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  Sa- 
brina ?  "  asked  Mrs,  Cameron.  "  I  know 
you've  been  crying.  If  you  have  any 
trouble,  why  do  you  not  share  it  with 
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us  ?  I  should  think  we  have  been  your 
friends  long  enough." 

The  old  woman  began  to  cry  and 
sob. 

**  Don't  worry  yourself  about  her, 
mamma.  I  know  what  is  the  matter 
with  her;  it  is  nothing  serious,"  said 
Hilla,  a  little  impatiently. 

"  I  must  know  all  about  it  if  you  are 
in  trouble,  to-morrow,  nurse." 

"Yis,  yis,  to-morrow  you  know  all 
about  it,  true  ^nuff,"  muttered  Sabrina, 
wiping  her  eyes. 

"  i  wish  the  Grizzles  would  come  for 
you  before  we  leave,  Milla.  I  do  not 
like  to  go  first." 

*^  Oh,  never  mind  that,  mamma. 
There's  Mr.  Dassel  now,  coming  to  keep 
me  company  until  they  call.  It  cannot 
be  many  moments.  I  will  take  my 
cloak  and  bouquet,  and  go  down  to  the 
parlor  with  you." 

They  all  went  down,  the  old  nurse 
following,  to  fasten  the  door  after  they 
should  be  gone.  Mr.  Dassel  was  in  the 
hall. 

"  Don't  fear — I'll  take  good  care  of 
the  little  girl,"  he  said,  as  Mrs.  Cameron 
answered  her  husband's  question,  if  she 
were  ready.  "  Madame  Grizzle  promised 
to  be  here  in  less  than  ten  minutes." 

"  Keep  your  cloak  well  about  you ;  it 
will  be  chilly,"  called  the  mother,  look- 
ing back  through  the  vestibule,  to 
where  her  darling  stood,  under  the 
lamp  in  the  hall,  clinging  to  Mr.  Das- 
seVs  arm,  and  watching  her  friends  de- 
part with  a  face  the  color  of  her  dress. 

"  Yes,  mother." 

The  carriage-door  was  closed,  the 
horse  started.  Sabrina  stood  on  the 
porch,  looking  after  them. 

*<  Milla  was  so  pale,  wife,  I'm  afraid 
this  excitement  is  not  good  for  her." 

"  She  always  changes  color  so  easily. 
She  may  look  like  a  rose  by  the  time 
she  arrives  at  Miss  Bulbous\" 

Now  the  first  detachment  had  ar- 
rived, they  looked  vainly,  for  some  time, 
for  the  second.  Elizabeth  supposed  she 
had  the  camelia  in  her  hair,  and  was  not 
anxious  for  the  moment  when  Sam 
Grizzle  should  enter  the  rooms,  and  fix 
his  greedy  eyes  upon  it.    In  walking 


about  she  came  opposite  a  mirror,  in  a 
small  boudoir,  nearly  deserted.  It  was 
natural  that  she  should  glance  at  her 
image — that  she  should  look  for  the 
fatal  flower  which  she  had  chosen  as  the 
signet  for  a  life-long  bondage  of  soul 
and  body.  Why  did  she  start  and  smile 
when  she  found  the  camelia  gone? 
The  blossom  had  dropped  from  her 
hair.  Where  she  had  lost  it,  she  did 
not  know, — probably  in  getting  out  of 
the  carriage. 

"  I  prayed  to  God  to  decide  for  me," 
she  murmured,  "  and  He  has  done  it." 

*^Miss  Bulbous  is  getting  quite  out 
of  patience,"  said  her  mother,  finding 
Elizabeth  in  the  comer  where  she  had 
remained,  watching  the  brilliant  groups 
down  the  vista  of  handsome  rooms,  idly 
listening  to  the  sweet  music,  but  busily 
thinking  over  the  temptations  of  the 
last  few  days,  and  rejoicing  in  her 
escape. 

"  Mother,  I  feel  uneasy ;  it  is  strange 
they  do  not  come." 

"  I  do  not  see  that  we  need  to  feci 
uneasy.  What  possible  accident  could 
have  happened  ?  Miss  Bulbous  will  be 
obliged  to  choose  another  leader  for  the 
German,  which  is  nothing  so  very  seri- 
ous." 

By  this  time  nearly  every  one  expect- 
ed had  arrived.  There  was  quite  a 
crowd,  considering  that  it  was  a  coun- 
try-neighborhood party  almost  entirely, 
the  only  exceptions  being  a  dozen  or 
two  of  young  men  from  town,  required 
as  partners  in  the  dance,  and  about  to 
be  useful,  also,  in  keeping  champagne 
corks  fiying  during  the  approaching 
supper.  Miss  Bulbous  selected  one  of 
these  important  members  of  modem 
society  to  the  leadership,  and  the  dan- 
cing began. 

Elizabeth  was  asked  to  participate, 
and  did  not  decline.  She  was  glad  to 
bo  thus  engaged  when  Sum  should  ar- 
rive. She  asked  her  mother  to  take  the 
diamond  brooch  from  her  hair,  and 
place  it  in  the  lace  at  her  throat. 

*'  I  lost  the  camelia,  mamma,  and  can- 
not replace  it" 

"  Never  mind,  you  are  well  enough 
without  it." 
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Elizabeth  enjoyed  the  dancing.  The 
music  was  delicious,  the  evening  cool, 
the  space  quite  liberal  allotted  to  the 
dancers ;  she  felt  her  spirits  rise  as  they 
had  not  done  for  weeks.  She  was 
standing,  with  her  partner,  near  the 
head  of  the  salon,  awaiting  their  turn  in 
the  grand  round,  when  she  saw  the  long- 
expected  party  arrive  and  slip  up  the 
broad  staircase,  to  divest  themselves  of 
their  wrappings — or,  rather,  a  part  of  it 
—for,  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Grizzle  were  there,  they  were  un- 
accompanied by  her  sister  and  Mr. 
Dassel.  A  cold  wind  seemed  to  strike 
her  from  the  opened  door ;  she  shivered 
to  her  heart's  core;  a  sudden  dimness 
came  over  the  lamps ;  her  partner  ad- 
dressed her,  and  she  smiled  mechani- 
cally, not  knowing  what  he  said ;  the 
music,  so  sweet,  rising  and  falling  in 
such  lightly-palpitating  beats  of  ecstacy, 
sounded  afar  oif,  as  if  her  ears  were 
filled  with  water.  It  did  not  sound 
like  dance-music;  it  seemed  to  wail, 
"  farewell  I  farewell !  " 

Yet  Elizabeth  could  not  tell  what  she 
dreaded.  She  longed  to  fly  to  the 
dressinfr-room,  and  ask  Mrs.  Grizzle 
why  Milla  had  not  come ;  but  at  that 
moment,  her  partner's  hand  touched 
hers ;  she  was  swept  oflf  in  a  throbbing 
wave  of  music— became  a  beautiful  form 
and  color  in  the  shifting  kaleidoscope 
of  the  dance.  It  was  half  an  hour  be- 
fore she  could  release  herself  from  its 
flying  enchantments. 

In  the  meantime  Sam  had  come  upon 
the  scene,  and  was  watching  her  from  a 
distance,  sadly  aware  that  she  wore  no 
camel i  a,  his  heart  swelling  inside  of  his 
white  silk  vest,  and  aching  dreadfully. 

"  Danjnr  it,  she's  a  regular  flirt,  or  she 
wouldn't  have  kept  me  hanging  by  the 
gills  all  this  time,  and  let  me  flounder 
back  into  the  water  at  last.  I  didn't 
think  it  of  her,— I  didn't.  Sho  I  what'll 
ma  say  ?  She'll  be  nigh  about  as  dis- 
appointed as  I  am.  She's  made  all  her 
calculations,  even  to  letting  us  have  the 
blue-and- white  front  room,  up-stairs,  for 
our  private  setting-room.  And  now 
she's  dancing  away  with  White  Glover, 
without  a  speck  of  regard  for  our  feel- 


ings. Pm  awful  mad  at  her !  I  hope  Glo- 
ver will  get  her  fond  of  him,  and  then 
give  her  the  go-by.  No,  I  don't,  either ; 
I  can't  bear  to  see  any  man  neiir  her. 
Oh,  lordy,  I  don't  see  why  she  couldn't 
take  a  fancy  to  me.  I  never  saw  her 
look  nicer  than  she  does  to-night.  She's 
just  the  figure  for  them  gored  dresses 
and  trains.  You  might  as  well  put  'em 
on  a  barrel  of  prime  beef  as  on  msi  Oh, 
dear !  I  believe  I'll  go  back  home  and 
go  to -bed ;  I'm  sick  I  " 

"What's  the  matter,  Mr.  Grizzle?" 
asked  the  soft  voice  of  a. witching  little 
creature  near  at  hand,  who  heard  his 
unconscious  groan. 

"  Thank  you.  Miss  Jennie,  I  don't  fed 
well  this  evening;  I'm  sorry  I  came 
out.    I  believe  I'll  go  home." 

Now  Miss  Jennie  had  noticed  the  for- 
lorn look  with  which  Sam  had  watched 
lovely  Miss  Cameron,  and  guessed  at 
the  nature  of  his  disease ;  so  she  asked 
him,  sympathetically, 

**  What  is  it,  Mr.  Grizzle  ?  headache 
or  heartache  ? " 

"  Sho  !  "  said  Sam,  "  'taint  heartache, 
that  I  know  of !  I  eat  tapioca  pudding 
for  dinner,  and  it  never  agrees  with 
me." 

"  Then  you  should  not  have  been  so 
weak  as  to  eat  it.  Never  yield  to  the 
temptation  to  take  what  disagrees  with 
your  constitution,"  and  the  merry  eyes 
glanced  over  at  Miss  Cameron.  "But 
what  there  can  be  in  tapioca  pudding 
to  injure  you,  puzzles  me.  It  would 
not  harm  a  baby." 

"  May-be  it  wasn't  that.  Miss  Jennie ; 
it  might  have  been  the  pickled  tongue." 

"  I  rather  think  it  was,  Mr.  Grizzle. 
But  I  wouldn't  go  home,  if  I  were  you. 
You'll  feel  better  by-and-by." 

"If  you  say  you'll  dance  with  me 
when  this  everlasting  German  is  over, 
I'll  stay." 

"  Remain,  then,  by  all  means." 

**  There's  other  girls  who  appredate 
me,  if  she  don't,"  thought  Sam,  some- 
what appeased  by  the  flattering  atten- 
tions of  the  pretty  one  by  his  side; 
"  perhaps  when  she  sees  what  a  favorite 
I  am,  she'll  be  sorry  she  didnt  pnt  that 
flower  in  her  hair." 
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But  Lissa  was  not  thinking  of  the 
flower  nor  of  Sam ;  she  was  longing  to 
get  away,  and  ask  her  mother  or  Mrs. 
Grizzle  why  Milla  and  Louis  had  not 
arrived.  She  would  have  been  still 
more  anxious  had  she  heard  what  was 
said  when  Mrs.  Grizzle  finally  appeared 
before  her  hostess,  and  was  mildly 
chided  for  her  delay. 

"I  like  not  to  have  come  at  all.  I 
never  was  in  such  a  fluster  in  my  life 
before,"  panted  the  new  arrival. 

"  I  don't  think  we  should  have  come 
away,  as  it  was,"  added  Mr.  Grizzle, 
mysteriously.  "It's  dreadful  to  have 
so  much  money  as  never  to  have  no 
peace  of  your  life." 

"  What  can  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Miss 
Bulbous. 

"  Why,  my  dear  Miss  Bulbous,  don't 
you  see  what  a  state  I'm  in — not  fit  to 
come  to  your  party?  I  declare,  I'm 
ashamed  of  my  rig,"  seriously  rejoined 
Mrs.  Grizzle. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  it  ? "  again 
questioned  the  hostess,  scanning  the 
round  of  point-lace  on  the  head  and  the 
emerald-green  velvet  about  the  form  of 
her  visitor  with  a  puzzled  look. 

"Why,  my  diamonds,  my  dear! 
Don't  you  miss  my  diamonds  1 " 

"  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me — " 

"They're  gone,  sure  I  I  can't  find 
them—" 

"  Can't  find  hide  nor  hair  of  'em  !  " 
ejaculatod  Grizzle,  ph'e. 

"I  spent  two  whole  hours,  looking 
and  that's  wliat's  kept  us  so  late." 

"  Stolen  ?  " 

**  I'm  afraid  so.  Yes,  Tm  almost  cer- 
tain. Still,  they  may  turn  up  yet.  You 
See,  I  had  'em  out  Saturday,  for  Miss 
^ayles  to  paint ;  and  she  and  Susie  put 
*Hem  back  in  my  bureau-drawer,  and 
locked  'em  up.  Susie  is  sure  of  it.  I 
oughtn't  to  have  left  it  for  them,  that's 
*^  !  Grizzle  was  going  to  have  a  safe 
brought  home  this  week, — we've  talked 
^^ut  it,  ever  since  we  got  the  silver-set 
^tid  them  diamonds.  But  I  didn't  really 
^^ink  any  body  would  take  'em." 

•*  Who's  Miss  Bayles — that  artist  you 
^Uid  there  ?  It's  probable  she  has  taken 
tliem.    Tm  surprised  you  should  have 


left  them  in  her  hands.  Those  kind  of 
girls  are  so  apt  to  be  dishonest." 

Mrs.  Grizzle  colored  a  little  as  she- re- 
plied, 

"  I've  known  Miss  Bayles  from  a  child. 
I  can't  believe  she  took  'cm'.  Perhaps 
they're  mislaid.  I  still  hope  it  will  turn 
out  so ;  and  if  I  lay  hands  on  'cm  again, 
I  shall  be  more  careful." 

"  What  is  it  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Cameron, 
who  had  just  become  aware  of  their  en- 
trance, and  had  come  forward  to  take 
Milla  under  her  charge. 

"  My  diamonds  .are  gone.  That's 
what  delayed  us  so." 

"  Is  it  possible ! "  said  Mrs.  Cameron. 
"Then  the  robber  must  have  entered 
your  premises  after  all." 

"  I'd  forgot  all  about  that  occurrence 
over  to  your  house,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Grizzle.  "  Well,  Malvina,  you  may  give 
up  the  whole  thing  as  a  dead  loss. 
That  burglar's  got  'em,  sure  enough  1  '* 

Mrs.  Grizzle  sank  into  a  chair,  quite 
faint  at  the  probability. 

"  Come  here,  Cameron,"  called  the 
pork-merchant,  across  the  room.  "  That 
burglar  did  purty  well,  after  all.  He's 
got  wife's  diamonds." 

For  a  few  moments  there  was  an  ani- 
mated discussion  of  the  loss.  Both  Mr. 
Cameron  and  Mr.  Grizzle  thought  the 
robbery  had  been  effected  in  the  day- 
time, probably  when  a  part  of  the  fami- 
ly were  at  church — ^perhaps  by  the  con- 
nivance of  some  dishonest  servant. 

"  But  where  is  Milla  ? "  her  mother  at 
length  inquired;  "is  she  waiting  for 
me  to  bring  her  down  ? "  thinking  the 
young  girl,  in  her  morbid  fear  of 
strangers,  was  lingering  in  the  dressing- 
room  for  her  mother's  escort. 

"  Milla  ?  Why,  she  and  Mr.  Dassel 
came  with  you,  didn't  they  ?  " 

"Not  at  all.  We  understood  that 
you  were  to  bring  them  in  your  car- 
riage. We  left  them  awaiting  you,  two 
hours  ago." 

Mrs.  Cameron  was  chagrined  at  this 
awkward  misunderstanding,  by  which 
the  couple  had  been  cheated  out  of 
their  evening's  entertainment.  It  must 
have  been  dull,  sitting  and  waiting, 
only  to  be   disappointed  at  last, — and 
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Milla  really  had  desired  to  attend  the 
party. 

"It's  a  queer  mistake,"  sighed  Mrs. 
Grizzle ;  "  but  every  thing  goes  wrong 
to-night  Why,  we  drove  over  there,  as 
agreed  on;  and  your  housekeeper  told 
us  they'd  changed  their  minds,  and  gone 
with  you.  I  know  they  wasn't  there, 
for  I  made  her  look  in  the  parlor.  I 
thought  likely  your  man  had  come  back 
with  your  carriage,  and  thoy^d  con- 
cluded to  come  in  that,  and  not  wait 
for  me." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cameron  exchanged  a 
startled  glance. 

"If  that  is  so,  then  some  accident 
must  have  happened,  for  they  have  not 
arrived,"  said  he,  in  a  trembling  voice. 

"  Oh,  do  go  and  see  if  Martin  is  here," 
cried  the  alarmed  mother. 

"Don't  be  agitated.  If  any  thing 
had  occurred  you  would  have  heard 
before  this.  They  have  been  left  at 
home,  through  mistake,  and  are  scold- 
ing roundly  by  this  time." 

Mrs.  Cameron's  hands  and  feet  were 
like  ice ;  but  she  suffered  her  hostess  to 
appear  to  calm  her  misgivings.  Mr. 
Bulbous  went  out  with  her  husband  to 
inquire  of  Martin.  He  was  there,  chat- 
ting Willi  a  small  bevy  of  coachmen; 
he  had  not  been  home  since  bringing 
them. 

"  I  told  you  so,"  said  Miss  Bulbous, 
when  they  reappeared  with  this  report 
"  They  were  in  the  library,  reading  or 
playing  chess,  perhaps,  and  your  ser- 
vant stupidly  overlooked  them.  Don't 
go  before  supper  I  don't  /  It  will  really 
spoil  half  the  pleasure  of  the  evening 
for  me." 

But  the  mother's  heart  was  filled  with 
a  dread  foreboding ;  and  yet  she  could 
not  have  spoken  it,  for  she  knew  not 
what  to  fear.  Elizabeth  was  summon- 
ed, and  the  two  went  up  for  their 
wraps. 

"It  is  so  strange,"  murmured  the 
mother. 

"Let  me  tie  your  hood  for  you." 
Ussa's  own  hands  shook,  but  she  com- 
pelled her  voice  and  face  to  serenity. 

Tlio  drive  home  was  rapid  and  silent. 
Just  as  they  turned  in  it  at  the  gate, 


and  saw  the  lights  burning  brightly  in 
parlor  and  library,  Mr.  Cameron  laughed. 

"  Of  course,  they  are  at  home,"  he 
ejaculated.  "  See  how  the  house  is 
lighted  up.  We  will  shake  them  well 
for  the  fright  they  have  given  us." 

Alighting  and  passing  up  the  steps, 
they  found  the  hall-door  unfastened, 
and,  as  they  flung  wide  the  parlor-doora, 
each  one  of  the  little  party  expected  to 
confront  Louis  and  MiUa,  awaiting  them 
there  with  counter-reproaches  for  hav- 
ing been  left  out  in  that  unhandsome 
way. 

A  silence,  a  desolation,  which  struck 
to  the  soul  of  each,  awaited  them.  The 
two  ladies  sank  into  chairs,  while  the 
father  went  on  into  the  library,  the 
dining-room,  up  to  the  chambers,  and 
down  again. 

"Where  is  Sabrina?"  asked  Mil 
Cameron,  as  he  returned. 

"  I  do  not  know.  Neither  she  nor 
Milla  arc  in  their  room." 

His  eye  fell  on  a  folded  paper,  Ipng 
on  the  table,  directly  under  the  cllaDd^ 
lier.  He  went  forward,  and  opened  it; 
his  wife  was  by  his  side  in  an  instant 
They  read  it  together : 

"  Deab  Father— darling  Motheb: 
I  could  not  leave  you  without  at  letft 
writing  good-bye.  Wc  were  wbjM 
yesterday,  at  a  church  in  Yonker8,vhib 
we  were  out  riding.  I  am  afraid  I  hire 
done  wrong,  but  Louis  urged  me,  and  I 
have  great  confidence  in  his  jndgmfflt 
He  said  it  was  cruel  and  uscles«  to  keep 
us  waiting,  on  the  plea  that  I  was  no* 
old  enough.  I  was  as  much  of  a  wcmw 
in  thought  and  feeling  as  many  giriso[ 
twenty.  He  wanted  to  go  back  tohi» 
dear  fatherland  for  a  brief  visit,-!* 
was  homesick, — and  he  thought  tbit 
you  would  not  consent  to  my  going  witk 
him.  But  I  love  him  so  much,  I  codd 
not  live  if  he  should  go  away  withon^ 
me,  and  perhaps  never  come  back.  1 
have  taken  Aunt  Mildred's  legacy,  wh«!k 
Louis  says  is  quite  right,  since  it  is** 
tirely  my  own.  He  has  saved  npqw** 
a  sura  of  money,  ho  says,  during  the  li^ 
year,  and  he  hopes  to  recover  soiaf  * 
his  own  estates,  now  the  trouble*  » 
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Europe  are  oyer.  I  have  also  taken  my 
good  nurse  Babrina.  Louis  was  not 
quite  willing,  but  I  was  obliged  to  have 
an  attendant ;  and  I  pleaded  hard  for 
her.  I  know  you  will  be  glad  she  is 
with  me ;  for  she  will  take  good  care 
of  me.  Farewell,  dear,  dearest  parcats, 
and  say  farewell  to  Lissa.  Louis  prom- 
ises me  faithfully  that  we  shall  be  home 
again  within  one  year.  I  leave  you  my 
marriage-certificate  to  take  charge  of 
for  ma  Do  not  feel  anxious  about  me. 
Sabrina  will  be  with  us,  and  I  am  w 
happy!  Good-bye,  for  a  few  months, 
my  darlings.  Your         Milla." 

"  Oh,  my  poor  little  girl,  what  have 
you  done  ? "  moaned  the  mother.  "  You 
have  broken  your  own  heart." 

"  Scoundrel  I "  said  the  father,  bring- 
ing down  his  heel,  as  if  crushing  an 
enemy  under  it.  "Is  this  the  way 
Louis  repays  our  friendship  ?  Head  the 
note,^^  he  continued,  giving  it  to  Eliza- 
beth. 

"  Lissa,  you  are  fainting,"  cried  her 
mother,  a  moment  later. 

"  Don't  mind  me,"  murmured  she ; 
but  she  slipped  from  the  sofa,  as  she 
spoke,  and  it  was  some  time  before  they 
could  revive  her. 

They  believed  that  a  pang,  at  thus 
Utterly  losing  her  former  lover,  had 
something  to  do  with  the  emotion  which 
liad  overpowered  her.  Perhaps  it  had : 
mrprise  and  sorrow,  fear  and  deadly 
pain,  were  mingled  in  the  first  shock ; 
but  the  sharpest  fear,  the  deadliest  pain, 
they  did  not  conceive  of.  They  had  no 
clae  to  it ;  but  Lissa,  as  she  read  her 
Bister's  letter,  recalled  Robbie's  warning; 
Bad  this  it  was  which  sharpened  the 
■troke,  until  it  was  unbearable. 

**  Oh,  father,  fiy  I  pursue  them ;  bring 
Qicm  back  I    It  may  not  be  too  late." 

Ho  was  striding  up  and  down  the 
room. 

**  I  have  thought  of  that.  But  how 
^Ba  I  go  to-night  ?  The  last  train  is 
fc.  They  probably  took  the  half-past 
'"ifie  express  hito  the  city.  Where  they 
^  go  from  there  I  cannot  guess.  No 
^>tt-ela86  steamer  sails  to-morrow.  I 
^>pe  he  will  not  take  that  child  on 
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board  some  tedious  sailing-vesseL  Yet 
it's  probable  that  he  has  done  so,  in 
order  to  elude  pursuit." 

"  Go  after  them,  my  husband.  I  will 
go  with  you.  Milla  will  return  to  her 
mother.  If  they  can  only  be  happy, 
married,  so  be  it.  Let  them  remain 
with  us,  where  I  can  still  watch  over 
my  frail  fiower.  My  poor  little  Milla  I 
so  helpless,  so  sensitive  I  What  man 
can  take  the  place  of  her  mother  I  Oh, 
Milla,  Milla  I " 

"  If  she  suffers,  she  will  have  but  her- 
self to  blame." 

"Not  so.  You  know  we  all  have 
been  influenced  so  much  by  Mr.  Dassel. 
And  she  was  such  a  child!  I  don't 
wonder  he  could  persuadp  her  into  this 
folly.  Ob,  how  glad  I  am  she  took  Sa- 
brina with  her  I  Sabrina  understands 
all  her  little  ways — " 

Here  the  mother  broke  down  into 
such  weeping  as  the  young  know  not  of. 

Sad  it  is  when  the  child  who  has 
drawn  life  from  her  heart,  who  has 
bloomed  at  her  breast,  makes  a  mother 
to  weep  such  tears. 

3Ir.  Cameron  could  not  endure  it.  He 
ceased  his  stormy  walk,  to  take  her  in 
his  arms,  and  soothe  her. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  not  so  bad.  Louis  has 
been  indiscreet — rash.  I  would  not 
have  believed  him  capable  of  such  an; 
absurd  and  useless  step.  But,  after  all,. 
they  may  be  very  happy.  The  voyage- 
may  be  beneficial  to  her  health.  You: 
know  our  physician  has  recommended! 
it.  If  he  brings  her  back,  in  a  few- 
months,  rosy  and  strong,  we  will  forgive- 
him  the  temporary  robbery." 

Robbery  ?  An  unfortunate  word  I' 
It  recalled  to  the  sobbing  woman  the- 
memory  of  Mrs.  Grizzle's  diamonds ;;  she- 
almost  shrieked, 

"  He  took  them  I  I  see  it  all  now  T 
Disgrace  and  misery  1  He  has  robbed 
Mrs.  Grizzle  of  her  jewelry  to  obtain 
means  to  carry  out  his  plan  1 " 

"Impossible!"  But  the  suspicion 
struck  Mr.  Cameron  like  a  blow,  stag- 
gering  the  confidence  he  still  felt  in  the- 
man  who  had  won  his  friendshiip. 

"  Ah,  father,  I  fear  that  wilT  be  the 
construction  they  will  put  uponithe  two« 
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events  coming  together,"  cried  Eliza- 
beth, wringing  her  hands.  "  To  say  the 
lea8t,  the  coincidence  is  unfortunate. 
Mother,  wliat  can  we  do  ?  Such  trou- 
ble, such  disgrace  will  kill  you  1 " 

"My  poor  darling!  our  own  sweet 
little  Milla  1 "  Avas  moaned,  in  reply. 
"  Do  you  remember  the  day,  my  hus- 
band, before  she  was  injured,  how  per- 
fectly wxll  and  beautiful  she  was  that 
day?  Little  angel  1  Why  did  God 
choose  Iter  for  such  misfortunes  ?  Why, 
having  incurably  injured  her,  did  He 
allow  my  darling  to  grow  up  to  such  a 
fate  ?  We  have  guarded  her  so  tender- 
ly— we  have  all  loved  her  so  !  I  cannot 
have  it  so ! "  she  cried,  more  wildly, 
starting  up  ahd  going  to  the  door,  as  if 
about  to  rush  out  into  the  night  after 
her  flying  child. 

"Come  back,  my  dear  wife.  Quiet 
yourself.  I  will  do  all  that  can  be 
done." 

"  She  does  not  know  the  world  ;  she 
does  not  dream  of  what  it  will  be  out- 
side the  circle  which  has  so  loved  and 
shielded  her.  She  will  expect  to  meet 
love  on  every  side." 

"  But  Louis,  at  least,  loves  her  well, 
or  he  would  not  have  married  her." 

"  God  grant  it  I  Yet,  it  may  be,  as 
Lissa  has  often  warned  me,  that  he  loves 
her  fortune  instead.  Reflect,  how  he 
has  treated  Lissa.  Oh,  my  husband  I 
I  am  afraid  we  have  been  strangely 
"blind  ! — Lissa,  run  up  to  her  room,  and 
Bee  if  Milla  took  her  thick  shawl.  It  is 
jso  chilly  these  November  nights,— and 
fihe  is  not  accustomed  to  the  night-air ! " 

Ah  1  the  mother  could  not  yet  resign 
her  motherly  cares.  Elizabeth  obeyed, 
stumbling,  blinded  by  her  tears,  up  the 
«tairs,  to  Millars  room,  where  she  fell  on 
her  knees,  praying  for  the  sister  who 
had  once  wronged  her,  but  for  whom 
she  felt  nothing  but  pity  and  love, — 
praying  that  she  might  be  spared  dis- 
grace, neglect,  broken  health,  and  a 
broken  heart, — and  weeping  n fresh  at 
sight  of  the  little  white  bed,  soft  shelter 
of  innocent  girlhood,  a  glove  dropped 
on  the  floor,  a  pair  of  little  slippers 
scarcely  cold  from  the  warmth  of  those 
small  feet. 


"  She  has  her  shawl, — Louis  would 
see  to  that.  Remember,  dear  mother, 
how  very  thoughtful  and  attentive  he 
is,"  she  said,  when  she  returned  to  the 
parlor.  "Between  him  and  Sabrina, 
surely,  she  will  be  well  cared  for.  It  is 
not  thatj  so  much — "  Here  she  checked 
herself,  glancing  at  her  father. 

All  night  they  remained  up,— no 
sleep,  no  rest  for  that  troubled  house- 
hold. The  first  train  which  stopped  at 
their  little  station  was  at  six  o^clock  in 
the  morning.  Elizabeth  called  up  the 
cook,  and  had  a  cup  of  cofiee  for  her 
father,  who  was  to  take  that  train  in 
pursuit  of  the  ftigitives. 

"  If  they  are  in  New  York,  I  will  find 
them.  If  I  should  hear  of  them  in  any 
other  direction,  and  g6  farther,  I  will 
telegraph." 

"  I  never  thought  to  spend  a  night 
like  this,"    murmured    Mrs.  Cameron,    ^ 
when  her  husband^s  haggard  face 
passed  from  her  sight. 


CHAPTEB  XVn. 

TABLEAU  TXVART— BT  THB  TOVWO  AXntL 

"  *  Misfortunes  never  come  single,' 
spoke  Mrs.  Grizzle,  the  following  eve^^ 
ing,  at  her  dinner-table.    "  Here's  ii    ^ 
diamonds  stolen,  Sam's  got  the  mitte?^  ^ 
and  Milla  Cameron  run  away  with  l^K~r. 
Dassel,  all  in  one  breath,  as  one  mif^'M^t 
say.    I  declare,  I've  been  in  such  a  fta^-'te 
of  excitement  all  day,  I  haven't  kno^*^ 
which  end  I  stood  on,  Grizzle.   I  8boul<i 
think    poor  Mrs.  Cameron  would    ^ 
ravin'  distracted." 

"  I  brought  up  a  note  to  her  flpom 
Cameron.  He  ain't  comin'  home  to- 
night. He's  got  the  police  to  help  luD} 
quietly ;  and  they're  watching  the  ship- 
pin'.  What  on  earth  possessed  'em  to 
run  away,  when  they  might  just  as  well 
got  married  to  home  ?  Nobody  oppoied 
'em,  did  they  ?  "  . 

"  I  guess  not,  very  seriously.  "  Only 
that  little  hump-back  thing  wasn't  IH 
to  be  married,  and  her  mother  kneic  it 
She's  got  the  purti  st  face  I  ever  »v. 
and  she  sings  like  a  cherubim,  but  sbe 
hain't  no  strength ;  and  then,  her  de- 
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fonnity.  I  wonder  at  DasseFs  takin' 
her  instead  of 'Lizabeth.  He's  powerful 
fond  of  music,  though,  and  she  was  too, 
which  I  a'pose  was  a  bond  between 
'cm.  She  left  word  they  was  going  to 
Gennany.  It's  all  the  fiishion  now,  to 
go  abroad  on  your  bridal-tour ;  and  if 
I  was  the  family,  I  wouldn't  say  a  word 
abont  their  rannin'  oS,  I'd  put  the 
best  face  on  it ;  for  ^  what  can't  be  cured 
most  be  endured ' " — 

'^  As  we  said  when  we  furnished  that 
rusty  x>ork  to  the  army.  But,  really, 
wife,  what  you  say  is  good  common- 
sense;  and  I  guess  you'd  better  run 
over,  after  supper,  and  advice  'em  to  it. 
They  won't  think  it  intrudin',  for  they 
^will  see  you  mean  well." 

'*  I  wish  you  wouldn't  call  your  din- 
ner your  supper.  Grizzle.  If  you  live  a 
ttousand  years  you'll  never  have  no 
•tyle." 

**  You've  got  enough  for  both  of  us, 
Malvina." 

"  Goodness  knows,  I  ought  to  have, 
Xbr  I  try  hard  enough.  But  about  goin' 
over.  I  don't  feel  as  iM  was  called  on 
t»  trouble  myself  after  the  way  they've 
treated  Sam." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  lay  up  hard  feelings, 
Another.  You  can  go  right  along,  as  far 
iMi  Tm  concerned.  Girls  will  be  girls, 
^Calvina.  If  Miss  'Lizabeth  can^t  take 
%  shine  to  our  boy,  that's  no  reason  why 
\^  should  quarrel  with  our  neighbors. 
Ton  go  right  along,  and  give  'em  all  the 
comfort  you  can." 

**  Did  you  give  notice  about  our  loss 
to  the  police  to-day  ?  " 

"  I  did ;  but  they  don't  think  you'll 
ever  see  your  jewelry  again.  It's  so  easy 
to  conceal,  and,  if  the  stones  are  taken 
oat  of  the  settings,  you  couldn't  identi- 
fy 'em  no  more'n  a  ham  ftom  a  heap  on 
my  third  floor." 

Susie  Grizzle  was  busy  with  her  al- 
monds, but  she  looked  up,  with  a  curi- 
ous, sharp  glance,  when  her  parents 
ipoke  about  the  missing  valuables.  She 
colored,  fidgeted,  opened  her  mouth  to 
speak,  and  shut  it  again. 

"Malvina,"  said  the  master  of  the 
house,  lowering  his  voice  and  looking 
about,  to  see  that  the  waiter  was  in  the 


pantry,  "  has  it  ever  come  into  your  head 
that  Mr.  Dassel,  himself,  might  have  took 
'em,  to  help  pay  his  expenses  to  £u-  • 
rope  ? " 

"  Qriz-z-zle  1 " 

'*  Fve  been  thinkin'  about  it,  all  day." 

"Then  you'd  better  quit  thinking 
about  it,  unless  you  want  to  get  your- 
self took  up  for  a  label.  You'd  be  in  a 
pretty  fix  to  get  stuck  for  a  label,  and 
get  into  the  Toombs.     Oh,  dear  I " 

"  Libel,  my  dear." 

"  Well,  label  or  libel,  which  you 
choose ;  I  s'pose  it's  libel,  sure  enough. 
Don't  say  that  out  loud  again,  without 
good  reason.  It  scares  me  to  think  of 
it  I  As  if  we'd  been  nourishing  a  snake 
in  our  very  bosoms,  Grizzle,  instead  ov 
a  live  baron." 

Grizzle  had  to  smile. 

Again  Susie  glanced  up,  and  Sam, 
dropping  his  eyes,  whistled  softly  to 
himself.  He  was  beginning  to  see  into 
some  things. 

"  /  never  nourished  him  in  my  bosom, 
my  love." 

"  Oh,  Grizzle,  how  coarse  you  be  1 
You  ought  to  set  a  different  example 
before  your  children.  It's  quite  likely 
I  only  referred  to  it  in  a  metaphoricative 
sense ;  and  Vm  sure  you've  always  made 
as  much  of  Baron  Dassel  as  I  have. 
You  can't  say  you  wa'n't  proud  to  have 
a  baron  in  the  family ;  no  you  can't ! 
I  took  him  on  the  strength  of  the  Cam- 
erons.  They're  not  people  to  be  taken 
in.  If  Mr.  Dassel  wasn't  a  bom  gentle- 
man, I'll  never  believe  in  a  human  being 
again." 

"  I  only  hinted  at  the  possibility,  my 
dear.  I  don't  want  you  to  say  nothin' 
about  it.  I  went  to  Miss  Bayle* to-day^ 
to  ask  her  if  she  recollected  distinctly 
that  she  and  Susie  put  'em  back  and 
locked  the  drawer.  She  says  she  does 
remember  it.  She  placed  the  jewels 
just  where  they  belonged,  as  oidered." 

"Of  course,  papa,  it  was  just  as  I  told 
you." 

"  She  quite  started  when  I  told  her 
about  Dassel's  eloping  with  Cameron's 
daughter ;  it  set  her  a-thinking  of  some- 
thing, I  know ;  and  she  says  she's  com- 
ing out  to-morrow  to  see  you  about «tho 
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jewelry.  I  told  her  she  needn't  mind 
— ^we  didn't  blame  her ;  but  she  seemed 
to  want  to  come.  So  you  may  look  for 
her.  But  say,  if  you're  going  over  to 
t'other  house,  it's  time  you  went." 

"I'll  take  you  over,  mother,"  said 
Sam,  perhaps  T^^th  a  vague  longing  to 
do  something  friendly  for  Miss  Cameron, 
and  with  a  hope  of  getting  a  glimpse 
of  her.  "  I  won't  go  in  ;  but  you  can 
ask  her  if  there's  any  errands  she'd  like 
me  to  do  while  her  father's  away." 

Mother  and  daughter  shivered  when 
the  servant  brought  them  word,  in  their 
chamber,  that  their  neighbor,  Mrs.  Griz- 
zle, wished  to  see  them.  It  was  so  hard 
to  hide  their  wounded  hearts  from  the 
world — harder  still  to  allow  inquisitive 
eyes  to  scan  those  wounds. 

*'  It  might  as  well  be  to-niglit  as  to- 
morrow, or  next  week,"  spoke  Lissa,  the 
first  to  summon  fortitude  for  the  inter- 
view. "  We  cannot  always  shut  our- 
selves up  in  this  room,  mother;  and 
Mrs.  Grizzle,  if  vulgar,  is  so  really  kind- 
hearted." 

So  they  went  down,  and  the  good 
lady  shook  them  by  the  hand,  and  add- 
ed a  kiss  on  Lissa's  pale  cheek. 

"  I  ought  to  get  mad,  and  shake  you, 
instead  of  kiss  you,"  she  said,  with  a  tact 
for  which  no  one  would  have  given  her 
credit,  "  for  giving  my  Sam  the  mitten. 
Naughty  girl !  I'd  made  out  the  list 
for  the  biggest  kind  of  infair;  and  I 
was  goin'  to  get  Jones  to  make  a  cake 
seven  feet  high,  with  an  image  of 
Hymen  on  top ;  and  you've  spoiled  it 
all,  and  I've  no  daughter-in-law  yet." 

**0h,  hope  it  is  for  the  best,  Mrs. 
Grizzle.  All  your  son  will  have  to  do 
will  be  to  ask  some  worthier  girl  than 
I.  He  cannot  be  long  in  finding  one 
who  will  treat  him  as  he  deserves." 

**  I'm  afraid  Sam  won't  get  over  it  so 
easy  as  all  that,  Miss  Lissa.  You  may 
not  believe  it,  but  I'm  afraid  he'll  have 
a  fit  of  sickness ;  he's  so  cast  down.  La, 
I  didn't  think  you  was  a  flirt,  my  dear  I 
But  nobody  can  tell  what  these  girls 
irill  do,  Mrs.  Cameron ;  which  reminds 
me  to  speak  of  your  Milla  and  our  Mr. 
Dassel.  I  don't  think  there  was  any 
thing  so  dreadful  in  they're  runnin'  off. 


Headstrong, — that's  all.  I  alien  sus- 
pected Dassel  had  an  iron  will, — soft 
and  strong, — soft  and  strong.  If  I  was 
in  your  place,  I  wouldn't  make  a  ftiss 
about  it.  It's  too  late,  now,  to  prevent 
the  marriage ;  and  this  settin^  the  police 
after  them  don't  look  well.  I  should 
be  afeard  it  would  get  into  the  papers 
Why  don't  you  jest  let  on  that  the  wed- 
din'  was  very  private  on  account  of 
your  daughter's  health,  and  they're 
gone  abroad  on  their  bridal-tonr  ?  " 

Mrs.  Cameron  breathed  easier.  When 
Mrs.  Grizzle  sent  for  her  she  had  but 
little  doubt  that  she  had  come  to  accuse 
Mr.  Dassel  of  taking*  her  diamonds. 
To  find  this  not  so,  but  that  no  such 
suspicion  hud  entered  her  mind,  was  a 
great  relief.  The  view  which  Iffrs. 
Grizzle  took  of  the  affair  was  the  sensi- 
ble one.  It  is  true,  she  did  not  know 
of  Milla's  legacy,  nor  of  the  construction 
the  family  put  upon  Mr.  Dassel's  motive 
in  inducing  her  to  leave  her  home,  tak- 
ing her  fortune  with  her ;  therefore,  she 
could  not  understand  the  depth  of  their 
trouble,  their  terrible  anxiety  for  the 
happiness  of  their  darting.  To  her,  as 
to  others,  it  looked  like  a  love-match, 
and  as  such  would  be  approved  more 
than  condemned.  After  all,  disgrace  is 
one  of  the  most  frightful  misfortunes 
which  can  befall  a  family  ;  and  if  Louis 
were,  indeed,  innocent  of  any  indictable 
wrong,  even  if  selfish  and  guilty  of  du- 
plicity, he  might  be  faithful  to  Hilla ; 
and  their  old  repose  might,  some  time, 
settle  back  upon  them. 

All  this  drifted  through  Mrs.  Came- 
ron's mind  as  she  listened.  Sho  felt  truly 
grateful  to  her  rude  but  tender-hearted 
visitor,  and  did  not  refuse  to  talk  about 
the  circumstances  of  the  flight,  Hn. 
Grizzle  even  laughing  at  the  slyness  of 
Mr.  Dassel  in  making  for  himself  so 
good  an  opportunity  for  eloping.    Lissa 

recalled  the  meaning  look  sho  had  no- 

ticed  interchanged  between  the  loversdi^ 

when  Miss  Bulbous  first  gave  the  invi- 

tation  to  the  soiree;  she  saw  how  Millar" 
had  made  the  party  an  excuse  for  i 
taining  her  casket  of  jewels,  the  absenc 
of  which  had,  no  doubt,  hitherto  been^* 
the  main  obstacle  to  the  final 
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mation  of  their  wishes.  It  eeemed  in- 
credible that  her  sister,  whose  soul  had 
been  of  such  translucent  innocence, 
could  act  with  duplicity.  It  proved 
the  power  of  another's  influence. 

Mrs.  Grizzle,  perhaps  better  than  one 
who  had  more  delicacy  in  approaching 
the  subject,  proved  herself  quite  a  com- 
forter. Mrs.  Cameron  determined  to 
take  her  advice,  and  say  nothing  of  the 
marriage  having  been  a  secret  one; 
though  it  would  be  difficult  to  prevent 
rumors,  as  Hiss  Bulbous,  at  least,  must 
be  suspicious  of  the  true  state  of  the 
case.  As  to  their  other  harrowing  fears, 
those  must  be  borne  in  silence. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Cameron  returned 
home,  worn  and  weary,  without  any 
tidings  whatever  of  the  fugitives.  It 
seemed  strange  that  a  party,  so  likely 
to  attract  attention,  could  not  be  traced. 
Dassel,  always  of  very  marked  and  dis- 
tinguished personal  appearance;  his 
wife,  vidth  her  long,  fair  curls  and  slight 
deformity;  and  Sabrina,  her  tall  and 
dignified  colored  attendant,  made  up  a 
group  not  to  be  overlooked.  Yet,  the 
only  trace  obtained  of  them  was,  that 
ihey  took  the  half-past  nine  express 
into  the  city,  and  entered  a  carriage  at 
the  Thirty-second  Street  station. 

His  wife  was  more  cheerful  than  he 

had  hoped  to  find  her.  "  She  has  gone," 

she  said,  ^  and  we  must  be  as  happy  as 

we  can  without  her.    I  will  pray  to  my 

heavenly  Father,  night  and  day,  for  her 

relflure.    Perhaps  He  will  be  more  mer- 

iful  to  her  than  she  has  been  to  herself. 

^e  must  not  shut  out  the  sunshine  from 

T  home,  because  our  poor  lily  has 

ne  from  it." 

le  kissed  his  wife  with  an  ineffable 

ef  at  finding  her  thus  brave. 

*ct,  how  much  easier  it  proved  to 

e  a  resolution  than  to  keep  it !    As 

lays  rolled  on,  every  nook  and  cor- 

f  her  home  was  so  haunted  by  that 

presence  which  had  vanished,  that 

>st  seemed  ever  at  the  mother's 

Suspense,  that  worst  of  corroding 

\  poisons,  ate  into  her  hope  and 

^,  until,  at  times,  she  cried  out, 

\clitude  of  her  chamber,  "  If  she 

ad,  I  should  be  less  unhappy ! " 


Yet  she  hardly  expected  a  letter  un) 
time  should  elapse  sufi^dent  to  permit 
missive  to  return  fVom  across  the  ocear 
All  the  family  had  made  up  their  mindi 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dassel  had  fied  to 
Europe.      Still,    the    mail    was   never 
brought  in  that  Mr.  Cameron  did  not 
involuntarily  start,  eagerly  grasp  the 
package,  and  run  his  eyes  over  it,  look- 
ing for  a  letter  from  them. 

He  caused  the  marriage  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  papers,  answering  the  sur- 
prised inquiries  of  IHends  with  an  as- 
sumed gayety. 

It  was  Elizabeth,  more  than  any  one, 
who  bore  the  weight  of  a  terrible  and 
treble  anxiety.  She  expected  a  letter 
from  Robbie,  which  she  longed  and  yet 
dreaded  to  receive.  If  the  news  in  that 
letter  should  be  good,  then  the  shadow 
would  clear  away  from  heart  and  con-« 
science ;  if  not  happy,  she  could  at  least 
be  thankflil  and  at  peace.  If  the  news 
should  be  what  she  feared,  what  grief 
and  shame  would  not  descend  upon  her 
head  ?  grief  and  shame  which  she  had 
resolved  to  bear  alone,  until  some  un- 
happy chance  should  make  all  known 
to  her  parents  and  to  the  world. 

— Meanwhile,  what  of  Abel  Bellows, 
whom  such  an  ill  wind  had  blown  into 
the  Tombs  ?  The  poor  artist  was  think- 
ing of  him  when  she  fell  into  such  a 
reverie,  after  Grizzle's  communication 
of  Mr.  Dassel's  disappearance.  The  two 
men  were,  somehow,  so  associated  in  her 
mind,  that  one  could  not  be  mentioned 
without  summoning  the  image  of  the 
other,  which  was  owing  to  the  keen 
interest  she  took  in  Abel's  affairs  and 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Dassel  had  been  his 
accuser. 

"  So,  that  is  the  gate  of  escape  which 
he  has  left  open,"  she  murmured  to  her- 
self, after  Qrizzle  had  left  her.  "  I  must 
stop,  on  my  way  home,  and  inform  Abel 
of  the  good  news.  His  deliverance  is 
nearer  at  hand  than  he  thinks." 

And  as  she  paused,  at  sunset,  in  the 
dreary  shadow  of  the  Tombs,  she  knew 
that  she  would  have  occasion  for  but  few 
more  visits.  Her  message  left  the  pris- 
oner playing  with   a  sunbeam  which 
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stole  through  the  bars;  and  when  she 
reached  the  tenement-house  and  went 
up  the  stairs  with  her  light,  quick  step, 
she  brought  the  sunbeam  of  a  most  joy- 
ful smile  into  the  wo-begone  presence  of 
Mrs.  Bellows.  She  boarded,  now,  with 
that  lugubrious  woman,  preferring  this 
to  taking  her  meals  out  or  to  cooking 
them  for  herself  It  was  pleasant  to 
reflect  that  her  board-bill  was  the  means 
of  filling  all  these  hungry  child-mouths 
with  good,  wholesome  food,  of  keeping 
the  coal  crackling  and  the  kettle  sing- 
ing. She  had  stoutly  proved  her  friend- 
ship in  these  trying  days.  That  dread- 
ful note  of  a  hundred  dollars  she  had 
paid  o£F,  leaving  the  furniture  of  the  lit- 
tle household  free ;  she  had  squared  the 
rent-account  also ;  no  danger  of  the 
children  being  turned  out  in  the  cold  ; 
their  bed  was  their  own,  and  their  roof 
was  paid  for,  for  the  present ;  likewise 
the  feelings  and  pride  of  the  mother 
were  saved,  in  that  her  marriage-portion 
was  not  taken  from  her.  It  would  not 
have  been  possible  for  Miss  Bayle^  to 
have  done  all  this,  had  not  her  good 
fairy  brought  her  that  bewildering  piece 
of  good  fortune,  the  portraits  of  the 
Grizzle  family.  When  she  had  first 
counted  the  crisp,  handsome  green- 
backs, to  the  amount  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  she  had  seen  them 
transformed,  in  her  mind's  eye,  into  a 
black  silk  dress  for  Sundays,  a  set  of 
furs  to  keep  out  the  winter-wind  on  her 
early  morning  and  late  twilight  jour- 
neys ;  with  a  reserve  still  left  for  wet- 
weather  days.  But  another  call  had 
been  made  for  her  precious  treasure,  and 
she  had  not  been  deaf  to  that  call.  A 
merino  had  taken  the  place  of  the  silk, 
and  the  furs  were  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether ;  but  there  was  so  much  warmth 
in  the  young  artist's  heart,  that  she 
scarcely  seemed  to  miss  them. 

Now,  as  she  came  into  the  warm 
room,  which  held  an  appetizing  odor 
of  roasted  potatoes  and  broiled  steak, 
her  dark  eyes  laughed  and  her  cheeks 
had  bright  red  roses  in  them.  Miss 
Bayles  was  growing  actually  pretty. 
She  had  been  too  pale  and  too  sad ;  but 
her  expression  had  changed ;  she  had 


come  back  to  what  she  had  a  right  to 
be— a  handsome  and  lively  young  wo- 
man. 

"  I  thought  you'd  lighted  the  other 
lamp,"  said  IVIrs.  Bellows,  looking  about 
her ;  "  but  I  guess  its  only  your,  eyes, 
after  all.  I  don't  see  how  you  can  come 
home  in  such  spirits,  after  a  hard  day's 
work.  I  should  think  you'd  be  tuck- 
ered out." 

"Not  II  I'm  tired,— I  don't  deny 
that.  But,  somehow,  the  world  is 
bright,  and  I  can't  help  feeling  happy. 
How  have  you  flourished  to-day,  Mre. 
Bellows  ?  " 

"  Oh,  don't  ask  me.  I  s'pose  I  might 
have  had  some  peace  of  mind  and  body 
to-day,  knowin'  them  debts  was  paid, 
for  which  I'm  sure  I  shall  be  grateful  to 
my  dyin'  day, — with  a  good  fire,  and 
something  to  eat.  But  that  tooth^s 
been  troubliu'  me  ag'in.  And  some  of 
the  boys  hooted  at  Matthew  on  the 
street, — and  I've  been  kind  of  down- 
hearted, to  tell  the  truth.  There  ain't 
much  but  trouble  in  this  world,  Miss 
Bayles." 

"  Your  temperament  is  not  so  san- 
guine as  mine,"  responded  the  young 
lady,  "and  for  that  you  are  not  to 
blame.  Toddle,  you  little  sinner,  come 
here,  and  see  what  I  have  for  you ! " 

The  next  moment  Toddle  was  in  her 
lap,  eating  an  apple,  while  she  "  trotted 
him  to  Boston,"  to  the  tune  of 

"  There's  a  better  time  coming,  boys, 
WaltalilticloDgcrl'* 

In  fact.  Miss  Bayles  fairly  bubbled  over 
with  good  spirits,  despite  the  fact  that 
work  was  limited,  and  she  had  been 
given  the  morrow  for  a  holiday.  She 
needed  the  day  very  much,  as  die  had 
two  important  visits  to  make,  one  of 
which,  as  we  know,  was  to  'Rose  YilUy 
which  would  take  considerable  time. 

How  true  it  is  that  .when  one  end  of 
the  balance  goes  up  the  other  must 
down  I     Here  was  this  tender-h< 
woman  about  to  bring  great  distresB  an( 
mbery  upon  one  innocent  family;  bu^^- 
that  family  was  unknown  to  her,  ano^ 
scarcely    entered   into    her    thonghti^si 
while  she  knew,  to  a  certainty,  that  8h-. — 
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was  about  to  relieye  another  innocent 
family  of  great  distress  and  misery. 

As  soon  OS  breakfast  was  over  the 
next  morning,  Miss  Baylcs  set  out  on 
her  expedition  to  Rose  Villa,  arriving 
there  at  about  ten  o^clock. 

"  Oh,  is  it  you  ? "  said  Sam,  who  had 
heard  her  ring  and  peeped  out  of  his 
mother's  sitting-room,  to  see  who  it  was. 
"  Why,  how  you  have  fleshed-up  this 
fall  I  Tou  look  more  as  you  used  to, 
down  on  Greenwich-street." 

The  young  artist  blushed,  which  still 
more  improved  her  looks.  She  did  not 
tell  Sam  that  he  had  improved  equally 
in  losing  flesh  and  color;  but  she 
thought  it,  and  as  she  followed  him 
down  the  hall,  she  watched  his  not  un- 
handsome figure,  with  an  interest  of 
which  he  did  not  dream. 

"  Here's  Miss  BayJes,  ma,  bright  as  a 
pink." 

"I  declare,  you  do  look  good  this 
frosty  momin'.  Take  off  your  bunnit 
and  cloak,  and  set  down  on  this  sofy, 
'side  of  me.  You  know  Sam's  got  the 
mitten  again ;  you  give  it  to  him,  a  good 
while  ago,  and  now  Miss  Cameron's  give 
it  again, — so  he's  one  for  eiich  band 
now.  I  don't  see  what  I'm  to  do  for 
a  daughter-in-law.  Most  women  that 
don't  want  'em  has  more  than  suits  their 
taste." 

The  girl  cast  a  look  about  the  room, 
warmed  to  a  summer-warmth ;  bright 
with  velvet  carpets,  pictures,  large  win- 
dows ;  luxurious  with  easy-chairs,  and 
flossy  mats,  into  which  her  slender  feet 
might  sink  until  hidden;  cast  a  look 
into  the  dimpled,  motherly  face  beside 
her ;  and  a  shy,  swift  look  at  the  young 
man  standing  in  the  arch  of  the  bay- 
window.  It  all  looked  pleasant  in  con- 
trast with  the  tenement-house.  She  was 
weary  with  the  battle  which  a  solitary 
woman  ever  must  flght,  who  is  poor, 
and  must  provide  for  her  own  wants, 
against  the  frowns,  the  jeers,  the  com- 
petition of  strong  men.  She  had  that 
affection  for  Mrs.  Grizzle  which  springs 
from  long  association ;  she  was  blest 
with  memories  of  her  dear  father,  and 
those  days  of  happiness  when  he  was 
alive ;  her  deficiencies  of  education  aud 


refinement  appeared  to  the  artist  more 
like  faults  and  less  like  crimes  than  ever 
before.  The  young  girl  had  cast  away 
all  this  comfort  and  friendship  for  a 
path  of  thorns  and  a  loveless  life.  Per- 
haps she  had  been  too  particular  ?  How- 
ever that  might  be,  it  was  too  late  to 
rescind  her  resolutions.  Sara  Grizzle 
looked  higher  now ;  and  she  sighed. 

"What's  that  for,  my  dear?  You 
looked  so  happy  when  you  come  in,  I 
didn't  believe  you  could  get  up  a  sigh. 
I  should  say  it  weighed  about  four 
poimd,  by  the  way  you  riz  it." 

Mrs,  Grizzle  was  good  at  guessing 
weights,  for  she  had  handled  the  scalers 
and  measures  a  great  deal,  in  days  gone 
by. 

"  It  was  walking  up  the  hill  from  the 
station,  I  think ;  it  makes  me  draw  a 
long  breath. — But  about  your  jewels, 
Mrs.  Grizzle.  I  could  not  rest  until  I 
came  to  see  if  I  was  exonerated  from 
any  carelessness." 

**  La,  child,  I  sent  you  word,  yister- 
day,  I  didn't  blame  you." 

"  Have  you  any  suspicion  tchere  they 
have  gone  to  ?  " 

"Not  the  least  idea.  Burglars,  I 
s'pose." 

"  Was  the  drawer  locked  ? " 

"Yes;  and  whoever  took  'em  un- 
locked it,  and  locked  it  up  again,  with 
a  key  of  their  own.  There's  one  com- 
fort. Miss  Baylcs — you've  got  'em  all 
right  in  the  portrait,  for  I  don't  expect 
Grizzle  will  buy  me  any  more  right 
away.  He  tliinks  it  too  much  money  to 
run  so  much  risk  a-keepin'." 

"Mr.  Dassel  has  gone  off,  without 
notice  ? " 

"  Yes,  he  and  Milla  Cameron  made  a 
runaway  love-match  of  it." 

"  Poor  child ! "  said  ^liss  Bayles,. 
softly.     "  It  was  the  deformed  one  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  a  sweet,  pretty  creature 
she  was." 

"  She  was,  indeed  I  I  have  seen  her 
several  times,  you  remember,  at  this 
house.  I  never  saw  another  face  of  such 
peculiar,  soft,  child-like  beauty.  It's  a 
terrible  pity  that  she  has  intrusted  her 
fate  to  Mr.  Dassel.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  have  no  confidence  iu  him. 
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I  certainly  belicye  that  be  has  your  dia- 
monds." 

^*  Bless  you !  what  makes  you  think 
so?" 

"I  have  watched  him  closely  ever 
since  I  first  met  liim.  He  came  a  great 
deal  to  the  house  where  I  live,  to  see  a 
poor  family.  The  man  was  porter  in  a 
store  for  which  he  corresponded.  I 
wondered  why  he  paid  this  humble 
family  so  much  attention.  I,  too,  was 
included  in  his  constant  civilities.  Do 
you  know  there  was  a  robbery  and  mur- 
der committed  in  that  store,  some  time 
last  summer,  early  ? " 

"  I  do  recollect  his  speakin'  of  it." 

**  After  Mr.  Dassel  had  visited  our 
house  some  time,  I  discovered  his  ob- 
ject, lie  betrayed  it  to  me,  very  cau- 
fiously,  but  still  I  understood  him.  The 
porter  had  a  sleeve-button  which  Mr. 
Dassel  had  lost.  If  I  would  recover 
that  button  privately — which  he  thought 
I  could  do,  for  Abel  Bellows  had  a  great 
friendship. for  me — he  would  give  me  a 
thousand  dollars  for  it.  This  was  not 
until  oft^  he  despaired  of  getting  hold 
of  it  unaided.  He  was  many  weeks 
arriving  at  the  open  proposition.  3Ienn- 
time,  I  had  been  subjected  to  delicate 
flatteries,  exquisite  sympathy,  brotherly 
kindness,  which  would  have  turned  any 
head  but  one  so  suspicious  as  mine. 
But,  somehow,  I  never  trusted  3Ir. 
Dassel.  Once  before  in  my  life  I  had 
met  a  pair  of  blue  eyes  like  his — clear, 
blue  as  the  sky,  limpid,  with  an  occa- 
sional wonder  in  them,  like  the  surprise 
of  a  child;  and  their  owner  was  the 
coldest,  most  subtle  creature  you  could 
imagine.  So  I  studied  Mr.  Dassel. 
Some  time  ago  /  made  up  my  mind  that 
he  had  committed  the  roVbery  in  the  store 
of  his  employers^  and  that  some  proqf  of 
the  fact  was  in  Abel  Bellows'  possession. 
When  he  finally  disclosed  his  desire  for 
the  button,  then  I  knew  that  my  sus- 
picions were  correct.  While  debating 
what  steps  to  take  in  the  matter,  I  was 
astonished  to  find  that,  last  week,  he 
had  caused  the  arrest  of  the  porter,  on 
the  charge  that  he  was  the  guilty  party  I 
I  assure  you,  I  have  not  been  easy  in  my 
shoes  since  then,  Mrs.  Grizzle.    I  have 


been  afraid  to  move  about  much,  to  be 
alone,  almost  to  eat  or  drink,  for  Mr. 
Dassel  must  have  known  that  I  suspect- 
ed him,  and  would  come  forward  on 
the  witness-stand,  and  testify  to  his 
proposition  about  the  button.  It  was 
to  be  expected  that  he  would  wish  to 
get  me  out  of  the  way.  I  was  afraid 
that  I  should  make  one  more  of  those 
'mysterious  disappearances'  which  are 
so  frequent.  That  such  might  not  be 
my  fate,  you  may  guess  that  I  played  a 
careful  part  when  I  met  Mr.  Dassel  here 
Saturday.  We  both  made  ourselves 
very  agreeable.  Those  blue  eyes  had  a 
terrible  sort  of  fascination  to  me.  I  have 
no  doubt  I  should  have  met  my  fate 
before  this,  had  he  not  had  a  plan  for 
fieeing  the  country,  which  prevented  his 
troubling  himself  about  me." 

"  Oh,  goodness  gracious  I  how  you  do 
go  on.  Miss  Bayles !  Tou  make  me  crawl 
all  over." 

"  Not  any  more  than  I  do,"  said  the 
artist,  with  a  little  shiver.  *'  I  felt  im- 
mensely relieved  when  I  heard  he  had 
run  away.  I  understand,  now,  the 
whole  performance.  He  threw  Abel 
Bellows  into  prison,  not  with  the  expec- 
tation of  convicting  him,  but  to  prevent 
the  porter  from  betraying  him,  while 
he  perfected  his  plans  for  flight.  If  he 
could  have  obtained  possession  of  the 
button  before  he  betrayed  himself  to 
Bellows  and  to  me,  he  would  have  re- 
mained here  and  snapped  his  fingers  at 
any  accusations  Bellows  might  have 
made;  but  the  case  against  him,  sup- 
ported by  my  testimony,  would  have 
been  too  strong.  I  think  he  liked  his 
quarters  here  quite  well  enough  to  have 
remained,  so  long  as  he  was  free  from 
danger." 

"  Yes,"  interposed  Sam,  "  he  had  good 
pickings."  The  l)upil  was  thinking  of 
their  daily  games  of  billiards,  and  the 
laughing  grace  with  which  his  tutor 
took  the  five  or  ten  dollars  which  the 
young  man  was  sure  to  lose  before  the 
sport  ceased  for  the  day.  Nothing  ever 
had  been  said  of  this  trifling  dissipa- 
tion to  the  parents,  and  he  had  been 
put  "  to  his  wit's  end,*'  often,  for  the 
money. 
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Susie  Grizzle,  hearing  Miss  Bayles' 
voice,  had  slipped  away  from  her  gov- 
erness, and  was  standing  in  the  room, 
unobserved,  during  the  relation  of  the 
young  lady.  She  now  came  forward, 
trembling  a  little,  and  looking  fright- 
ened. 

"  Mamma,  I  saw  Mr.  Dassel  come  out 
of  your  room,  Sunday,  when  you  and 
pa  and  Sam  were  at  church.  I  was  in 
the  hall.  He  looked  vexed  when  he 
saw  me,  and  said  he  thought  I  was  with 
you;  and  he  said,  he  wondered  where 
the  Sunday  Times  was — he'd  been  look- 
ing in  your  room  for  it." 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  this  to  me  be- 
fore, Susan  ?  " 

"  Ob,  mamma,  somehow  I  didn't  dare 
to.  The  moment  I  heard  your  necklace 
was  gone,  I  thought  of  Mr.  Dassel,  and 
that  frightened  me  so  " 

"  Little  fool  I  But  it  wouldn't  make 
any  difference.  He  was  out  of  the  way 
by  that  time.  This  is  what  comes  of 
takin'  a  foreigner  into  your  family. 
Dear  me !  to  think  of  them  Camerons  I 
I  would  give  my  diamonds  twice  over, 
if  that  child  was  back  under  her  father's 
roof." 

"I  can't  conceive  what  he  married 
her  for,  sweet  as  she  is,"  mused  Miss 
Bayles.  "But  I  must  hasten  back  to 
the  city,  to  lay  all  these  facts  before 
Borden  &  DeWitt  without  delay.  I 
hope  to  see  Abel  Bellows  taking  tea 
with  his  wife  and  children  to-night." 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  donH  say  a  word  about 
it  I  It  would  kill  Mrs.  Cameron  and 
'Lizabeth  1  They'd  never  get  over  it." 
.  "  But  there  is  an  innocent  man  in 
prison.  His  family  suffers  for  want  of 
his  care.  Even  should  I  permit  affairs 
to  take  their  course,  there  would  be  but 
a  brief  delay.  Borden  &  DeWitt  will 
hear  of  Mr.  Dassel's  departure,  and 
every  thing  will  come  out." 

"  Then  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  that 
family — that's  all  I've  got  to  say  I  Pm 
afraid  it'll  be  the  death  of  'em." 

**I  pity  them, — I  do,  indeed.  Per- 
^ps  the  worst  can  be  concealed  from 
*^<2m.  This  matter  need  not,  necessari- 
ly* get  into  the  papers.  I  will  ask  them 
^®   withhold   it    Doubtless    they  will 


place  detectives  in  the  field,  as  they 
ought  to  do ;  but  it  can  be  kept  quiet. 
Of  course,  if  he  should  be  discovered 
and  arrested,  the  family  would  then 
know  all.  If  he  should  escape,  they 
may  never  learn  that  which  must  com- 
plete their  unhappiness.  I  must  go. 
No,  I  cannot  .stay  to  lunch.  I  want  to 
reach  the  store  in  time  to  have  his  ac- 
cusers bring  up  Abel  Bellows  for  dis- 
missal this  very  afternoon." 

Sam  walked  with  Miss  Bayles  down 
to  the  station,  and  saw  her  on  the  train. 
He  came  back  with  a  slow  step  and 
heavy  heart. 

'^  Perhaps  if  Miss  Lissa  knew  what 
trouble  was  before  her,  she'd  be  glad  of 
me  for  a  friend  and  protector,  after  all," 
he  said  to  his  mother,  as  he  flung  him- 
self down  on  a  chair  in  her  room. 

That  was  well  said  of  Sam ;  it  proved 
some  manliness  in  his  nature — for  what 
is  the  true,  "  manly "  character,  if  not 
to  protect,  defend,  and  comfort  the  wo- 
man which  it  chooses  ? 

"  Poor  girl,  I  shouldn't  wonder,"  re- 
plied his  mother,  dropping  a  tear  on 
the  gorgeous  afghan  she  was  knitting ; 
"  and  if  she's  so  disposed,  I  shan't  offer 
objections,  if  they  have  got  a  burglar  in 
the  family.  The  Camerons  are  too  nice 
people  to  be  put  down ;  and  I,  for  one, 
shall  stand  up  for  'em." 

"  And  I,  for  two,"  added  Sam. 

— Swiftly  the  lessening  autumn  day 
glided  away, — too  swiftly  for  Miss 
Bayles,  who  had  many  steps  to  take,  in 
order  to  carry  out  her  plans.  But  she 
worked  faithfully,  and  came  out  in  tri- 
umph from  her  day  of  busy  toil.  The 
sun  was  setting  in  a  bank  of  crimson 
clouds,  as  she  entered  the  tenement- 
house  with  a  basket  on  her  arm  and 
sundry  packages  in  her  hands;  and, 
proceeding  directly  to  Mrs.  Bellows' 
room,  laid  down  her  burdens,  and  ad- 
dressed its  mistress  thus : 

"  I've  taken  the  liberty  of  inviting  a 
friend  to  tea,  Mrs.  Bellows,  and  I  want 
you  and  the  children  to  look  your  best. 
I'll  curl  Toddle's  hair  and  put  on  his 
white  apron,  if  you'll  brush  up  the  room 
and  put  on  your  alpaca  dress.    We  must 
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have  the  table  look  nice,  too.  So  here^s 
a  bouquet  of  flowers  for  it,  and  a  can 
of  peaches,  a  cake,  some  cheese,  rusk, 
smoked  beef,  every  thing  nice  1 " 

"  For  the  land-sake,  a  boddy  would 
think  you  was  going  to  be  married,  and 
was  settin'  out  your  weddin'  supper  I 
That  cake's  actually  frosted.  Who's 
com  in'  ?  Mr.  Dassel  ? " 

^^  Not  he  I  A  gentleman  friend  of  mine, 
though.  You  make  haste  and  dress, 
please,  for  I  expect  him  in  half  an  hour." 

The  young  girl  laughingly  "  shewed  " 
away  the  children,  who  had  gathered 
about  the  dainties  like  a  flock  of  chick- 
ens at  the  sight  of  com,  while  their 
mother  went  to  the  bureau  to  put  up 
her  hair,  murmuring,  *'It's  an  awful 
piece  of  extrayagance  for  me  to  put  on 
that  alpaca,  when  it's  likely  TU  never 
have  another.  I  hope  you'll  enjoy  your- 
self; Miss  Bayles ;  and  I'm  sure  I'm  wil- 
lin'  you  should  have  company  when  it 
don't  cost  me  a  cent,  and  nothing  but 
the  trouble.  But  you  mustn't  think  a 
woman  with  her  husband  in  the  Tombs 
is  goin'  to  be  very  gay ;  besides,  I  was 
always  bashful  l)efore  stmngers." 

*'  You  won't  be  afraid  of  this  gentle- 
man, I'm  quite  sure,"  said  the  artist,  all 
smiles.  "  He's  as  jolly  and  humorous  a 
person  as  I  know.  I  rather  think  you 
will  like  him.  I've  curled  the  baby, 
and  now,  with  your  permission,  I'll  set 
the  table.  Is  there  plenty  of  tea  ?  Mat- 
thew, run,  get  a  pint  of  milk,  and  come 
back  instantly.  How  pretty  the  flowers 
look  in  the  centre  of  the  tablet  We 
must  light  both  burners.  There  I  how 
do  you  like  it  1 " 

^'  It's  all  well  enough  for  them  that 
can  aflbrd  it,"  sighed  Mrs.  Bellows. 

Presently  Matthew  returned  with  the 
milk.  Two  or  three  times  Miss  Bayles 
had  approached  the  window  during  her 
preparations,  and  stolen  a  glance  across 
the  way. 

"  Is  all  ready  now  ? "  she  asked. 

"  As  fur  as  I  know ;  and  I  hope  your 
company'U  soon  be  here,  for  if  there's 
any  thing  I  dislike,  it's  tea  that's  steeped 
till  the  flavor's  all  gone." 

Again  Miss  Bayles  approached  the 
window,  and  drawing  up  the  blind,  she 


let  it  down  in  an  innocent  manner,  no- 
ways like  a  signaL  About  two  minutes 
thereafter  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
door.  Mrs.  Bellows  made  signs  to  the 
two  oldest  to  fold  their  hands  and  hold 
up  their  heads,  and  then  put  on  her  own 
company-look.  The  artist  stepped  gay- 
ly  to  the  door  and  flung  it  wide  open. 

The  burners  shone  down  on  a  hap- 
py-looking man,  whose  whole  face 
twinkled,  as  he  stood  there  in  silence. 
The  hands  flew  apart,  the  heads  came 
down,  the  company-look  disappeared. 

"A-bel  Bel-lows  I" 

^^The  same  old  Bellows,"  said  he; 
"don't  you  know  it  by  the  noeet" 
He  stepped  into  the  room  and  held  his 
arms  open.  The  children  flew  into 
them.  The  wife  hung  back  a  moment ; 
the  next  she,  too,  was  clinging  to  him, 
while  tears  of  joy  ran  down  her  face. 
His  first  kiss  was  for  her,  then  Matthew 
and  Abbey;  then  little  Toddle  was 
raised  aloft  in  the  stout  arms. 

"  God  bless  him  I  father's  wanted  to 
see  him  sol"  and  then  Abel  broke 
down,  and  cried  a  little  himself^  at 
which  every  body,  young  lady  included, 
followed  the  fashion. 

"Thb'U  never  do,  will  it,  my  boy! 
Oh,  Lordy,  how  glad  I  am  to  get  home 
again  I  How  beautiful  it  seems  to  mel 
— good  as  a  palace  I"  and  t^e  porter 
looked  about  the  cheerftd  room,  and 
laughed,  until  every  body  followed  the 
fashion,  and  laughed  too. 

Yes,  Mrs.  Bellows  laughed  like  a  giri; 
the  natural  timidity  and  melancholy  of 
her  character  only  found  voice  onoe 
during  the  whole  evening,  and  that  was 
just  as  they  were  about  sitting  down  to 
table,  when  she  drew  back  and  aaked, 

"Abel,  you  hain't  broke  jail,  have 
you  ? " 

"No,  Abbey;  I've  been  hononU/ 
acquitted,  and  got  my  old  place  back 
with  an  advance  of  wages,  and  a  pre*- 
ent  of  a  hundred  dollars  from  my  «n- 
ployers,  which  I  propose  to  pay  back  to 
Miss  Bayles  this  very  night.  And  Fm 
goin'  to  let  lottery-tickets  alone,  v^ 
support  you  and  the  babies,  and  ^ 
happy  as  a  king." 

(7b  5e  eomUmntd.) 
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winter  of  1867  and  18G8,  for  its 
iy,  both  on  the  western  continent 
bat  of  Europe,  will  not  soon  be 
ten.  The  degree  of  cold  and 
mntity  of  snow,  both  in  the  Uni- 
ates  and  in  France,  Switzerland, 
alj,  were  unprecedented.  On  the 
ent  of  Europe  the  cold  reached 
¥est  point  daring  the  month  of 
ry,  when  the  Seine  for  many  days 
led  so  thickly  frozen  at  Paris  as  to 
of  the  passage  across  it  of  heavily 

teams,  and  in  the  southernmost 
ns  of  France  tlie  smaller  streams 
frozen  over,  and  the  Rhone  itself, 
it  Avignon,  was  filled  with  floating 
id  deep  snows  covered  the  earth, 
ly,  also,  terrible  suflfering  was  oc- 
ed  by  the  great  cold  and  the  heavy 

^as  about  the  beginning  of  the 
it  year  that  I  set  out  from  Paris  in 

of  a  more  genial  climate.  The 
er  there  had  indeed  become  too 
ial  in  its  expression,  for  my  dem- 
3  constitution — equivocal,  leaden- 
d,  withering,  deathly.  Tlie  subtle 
^ast  wind  direct  from  the  North 
ningling  its  ice-prisms  with  the 
)f  the  Boulevards,  went  through 
irongh  you  in  spite  of  any  amount 
:hing.  It  was  indeed  high  time  to 
■  towards  sunnier  regions.  The 
on  was  where  to  find  them, 
ler  on  the  easterly  shores  of  Spain, 

soutlierly  shores  of  Italy.  Either 
>  be  reached  by  the  Paris,  Lyons 
[editerrancan  Railroad,  and  so  by 
outo  I  took  my  departure.  Once 
d    at    Msrseilles,    some    inquiry 

induced  me  to  turn  my  face  to- 
I  the  sontheasterly  slopes  of  the 
ime  Alps,  and  I  took  my  ticket  for 
ty  of  Cannes. 

the  ages  before  Christ,  all  these 
,,  from  Marseilles  to   Genoa,  be- 


longed to  the  old  Celtic  race  of  the  Li- 
gurians.  One  of  their  most  powerful 
tribes,  the  Oxibians,  dwelt  on  the  hill- 
sides and  in  the  valleys  surrounding  the 
two  bays  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  now 
known  as  the  Gulfs  of  Napaule  and 
Jouan.  Their  chief  town,  according  to 
Polybius,  waa  Agitna,  with  the  g  hard. 
In  the  course  of  time  it  became  Eketna, 
Catna,  Cana,  and  then  in  French,  Cannes. 

On  a  promontory  of  gneis  rock,  some 
two  or  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  jutting  out  about 
the  fourth  of  a  mile  ft'om  the  northwest- 
erly shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Napaule,  and  on 
the  shore  each  side  of  it,  stands  to-day 
the  town  of  Cannes.  On  the  top  of  this 
promontory,  called  3rant  Chevalier,  are 
to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  the  old  feudal 
castle,  with  its  a^aoent  church,  and  in 
their  shadows  on  the  precipitous  sides  of 
it,  with  its  filthy  alley-ways  ft»r  streets, 
the  remains  of  the  old  town  still  exist. 
The  modern  town,  with  its  great  hotels 
and  numerous  villas,  built  principally  by 
the  English  within  the  last  thirty  years, 
occupies  the  nearly  level,  crescent- 
shaped  shore  on  the  northeast  side  of 
this  promontory,  terminating  in  the 
narrow  neck  of  land  called  the  Cap  de  la 
Croiesette;  opposite  to  which,  and  a  few 
hundred  feet  from  its  southern  extremity, 
lie  the  Islands  of  St.  Marguerite  and  bt. 
Honorat. 

In  the  year  1884,  under  the  shelter  of 
the  low  hills  lying  westerly  of  the  old 
town.  Lord  Brougham  built  the  first 
English  villa  and  took  up  his  residence 
here  at  Cannes,  and  here  he  died,  the 
other  day,  at  the  nge  of  ninety  years. 
He  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  founder 
of  the  modern  town,  and  of  tho  English 
colony  constituting  its  principal  popula- 
tion. Regularly,  during  every  day  of 
the  past  winter,  the  little,  old,  withered 
figure  of  the  ex-chancellor  was  to  be 
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Cape  and  on  the  northeast  by  the  high- 
lands of  the  Cap  de  la  Oaroupe,  While 
the  higher  ranges  of  Alps  lying  beyond 
tlie  valley  betbre-tnentioned,  take  the 
general  direction  above  indicated,  and 
thus  serve  to  shelter  the  whole  territory 
lying  between  them  and  the  sea  from 
the  northerly  winds,  the  southeasterly 
slopes  of  tiie  hills  constituting  the  north- 
western shore  of  tbis  Gulf,  nrisiLg  as 
they  do  directly  from  the  sea,  to  the 
height  of  some  1,200  or  1,500  feet,  are 
doubly  sheltered.  Thus  it  frequently 
happens  that  when  the  northwesterly 
wind,  here  called  the  MUtraly  or  the 
northeasterly  wind,  called  the  JBue^ 
blow  so  strongly  as  to  niuke  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  away  out  at  sea,  beyond 
the  extremities  of  the  two  capes,  the 
white  crests  of  the  billows,  within  them 
the  water,  and  the  air  on  these  hillsides, 
remain  perfectly  calm  and  undisturbed. 
Their  whole  extent  from  northeast  to 
southwest  may  be  from  six  to  eight 
miles,  and  a  more  uniform  and  delight- 
ful winter  climate  is  hardly  imaginable. 
Indeed,  the  bright,  genial  warmth  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  pleasant  walks  up 
the  mountain-sides  through  the  groves 
of  aromatic,  cone-bearing  pine-trees  and 
blo<iming  heather,  the  glorious  views 
from  their  summits  of  sea  and  valley, 
and  distant  snow-capped  Alps,  constitute 
a  wonderful  charm,  and  could  hardly  fail 
to  clear  one's  heart  and  brain  from  all 
the  life- stifling  vapors  engendered  by 
the  poisonous  atmosphere  of  cities  and 
modern  civilization.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  fine  rides  along  the  shore  in  both 
directions,  and  through  the  valleys  run- 
ning up  into  the  interior,  over  perfectly 
smooth  roads,  bordered,  for  the  most 
part,  by  evergreen,  olive,  and  orange 
orchards,  and  gardens  of  ever-blooming 
roses,  violets,  and  other  odorous  plants 
and  shrubs — all  these  together  are 
enough  to  compel  the  most  murky-liv- 
ered,  fear-boding  dyspeptic,  to  give  him- 
^If  up  to  the  innocent  and  life-renewing 
enjoyments  of  nature.  The  very  breath- 
ing of  the  aromatic,  fragrant  morning  air, 
here  as  genial  as  in  Southern  Italy,  and 
fur  more  clear,  brisk,  and  invigorating,  is 
in  itself  the  sovereignest  remedy  against 


all  manner  of  hope-destroying,  hate« 
inspiring  fiends. 

Hut  to  save  myself  from  a  charge  of 
exaggeration,  1  must  explain,  that  be- 
sides the  olive  and  fig  and  mulberry 
tree,  all  of  which  you  often  see  growing 
upon  the  same  field,  sown,  at  the  same 
time,  with  wheat  or  other  grain,  thou- 
sands of  acres  in  these  regiims  are  de- 
voted to  the  cultivation  of  such  trees, 
plants,  and  shrubs,  as  bear  fragrant 
flowers,  for  the  value  of  the  flowers 
themselves— such  as  the  orange,  rose, 
jasmine,  violet,  etc.  These  flowers  are 
gathered  and  sold  by  the  kilogramme 
to  the  manufacturers  of  perfumeries,  es- 
sences, etc.,  at  Nice,  Grasse,  and  Cannes. 
•  These  manufactories  constitute  a  princi- 
pal industry  and  source  of  private  for- 
tune in  these  cities.  At  Cannes,  LuHny 
whose  perfumeries  and  cosmetics  fill 
with  their  fragrance  so  many  New  York 
chambers,  has  his  great  manufactory : 
and  in  the  fresh  morning  air  cf  which  I 
have  spoken,  one  gets  here,  from  na- 
ture's own  laboratories,  the  first  and 
sweetest  taste  of  them. 

In  the  old  town  of  Grasse  alone  there 
are  fifty  manufactories  of  perfumeries, 
and  during  the  month  of  May,  at  the 
height  of  the  flower-harvest,  according 
to  the  Octroi  returns,  these  manufac- 
rories  consume  an  average  of  45,000 
kilogrammes  of  roses  and  15,000  kilo- 
grammes of  orange-flowers  per  day,  be- 
sides large  quantities  of  jasmine-flowers, 
violets,  etc. — a  kilogramme  being  about 
two  pounds. 

A  hectare  of  land,  equal  to  2\  of  our 
acres,  planted  with  the  jasmine,  for  in- 
stance, and  well  cultivated,  will  yield  on 
an  average  about  6,500  kilogrammes  of 
flowers  per  annum,  worth  about  *l\ 
franco  per  hundred  kilogrammes,  mak- 
ing an  annual  income  of  nearly  500 
francs  per  hectare,  or  about  200  francs  or 
$40  per  acre.  So  that  the  flower-cultnre 
here  constitutes  the  riches  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  the  delight  of  the 
sojourner. 

But  it  must  not  be  understood  that 
the  only  enjoyments  here  arise  from  the 
delights  of  the  external  senses.  One 
may  please  himself  with  other  forms  of 
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entertainrnent.  Every  hillside  and  val- 
ley of  all  the  surrounding  country  have 
worn  into  them  the  footprints  of  many 
generations  of  men,  and  are  full  of  the 
legends  of  human  heroism  and  toil,  of 
human  love  and  struggle,  error  and 
suffering.  From  the  earliest  ages,  these 
slopes  have  been  the  battle-fields  of  many 
races  of  men.  Here,  long  before  our 
era,  the  prowess  of  the  Roman  legions 
was  brought  into  fierce  conflict  with  the 
native  valor  of  the  old  Ligurinn  tribes ; 
and,  subsequently,  when  Roman  and 
Ligurian  enmities  had  long  been  laid  to 
sleep  in  a  common  grave,  here  were 
fought  some  of  the  most  relentless  bat- 
tles of  the  earliest  Protestantism,  against 
a  far  worse  and  more  degrading  despot- 
ism than  that  of  the  Ctosars — a  despot- 
ism that  sought  and  still  seeks  by  a 
thousand  devices  to  bereave  men  of 
God's  chiefest  endowment — their  per- 
sonal liberty  and  conscience.  This,  too, 
was  the  land  of  the  Troubadours.  On 
these  sunny  slopes,  in  these  laughing 
valleys,  lived  and  loved,  sang  and  wept, 
the  Minnesingers. 

This  February  morning  is  as  clear  and 
bright  and  genial  as  any  June  morning 
on  the  hillsides  of  New  England.  Let  us 
nscend  the  mountain  behind  our  chateau. 
Its  utmost  height  from  the  sea  is  not 
above  2,000  feet,  and  its  ascent  but  the 
rather  rough  and  arduous  climb  of  an 
hour.  "We  first  go  up,  by  some  steps  of 
unhewn  stone,  to  the  upper  limit  of  the 
series  of  orange-planted  terraces,  and 
then  enter  at  once  into  the  pine-forest, 
that,  interspersed  with  cork-oaks,  and 
undergrown  by  the  hruy^re  or  heather, 
covers  the  mountain  to  its  top.  The 
path  was  laid  out,  apparently,  many 
ages  ago  by  that  patient,  all-enduring 
friend  of  the  poor  peasant^  the  ass,  and 
has  many  windings  and  zigzags.  And 
yet  the  general  idea  of  it  has  been 
adopted  by  the  most  skilful  modern  en- 
gineers, in  the  construction  of  their  ad- 
mirable carriage-roads  over  the  Furca 
and  other  Alpine  passe*'.  As  we  go  up, 
the  air  becomes  more  nnd  more  T{f  and 
invigorating,  filled  as  it  is  with  the  pun- 
gent aroma  of  the  pine-cone.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  ravine,  along  the  side  of 


which  our  path  ascends,  there  rans  a  lit- 
tle stream  from  some  mountain-spriog, 
with  here  and  there  a  little  rocky  basin 
or  pool.  Around  these  pools,  the  pea- 
sant-women, with  bare  legs  and  arms, 
are  to  bo  seen  at  their  family  washing, 
singing  their  mountain-songs.  If  yun 
are  ever  so  good  at  Parisian  French,  you 
will  hardly  be  able  to  understand  their 
patois. 

Suddenly,  at  some  turn  in  the  path, 
even  far  up  towards  the  summit,  you 
will  encounter  a  peasant-woman  at  work 
upon  a  little  nook  of  soil,  endeayoring  to 
convert  it  into  a  little  parterre  of  jas- 
mines, violets,  or  other  fragrant  flowers. 
It  may  be  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil 
or  it  may  be  owing  to  the  drjne»  and 
clearness  of  the  air ;  but  whatever  it  is, 
all  kinds  of  flowers  seem  to  emit  a 
sweeter  and  stronger  fragrance  on  these 
mountain-slopes  than  elsewhere. 

One  Sunday  morning,  I  met  on  this 
path  a  young  woman,  carrying  on  her 
head  a  small  barrel  or  firkin,  in  shape 
and  size  similar  to  a  butter-firkin.    Her 
form  and  step,  notwithstanding  the  load 
she  carried,  were  not  without  a  certain 
freedom  and  grace.    As  I  approached 
her,  she  stopped,  and  lifting  the  little 
t&nneau  from  her  head,  s:it  down  to  rest 
Her  great  brown,  sad  eyes,  the  glow  inbcr 
face,  and  her  beautiful  white  teeth,  as, 
with  a  gentle  smile,  she  opened  herrpi 
to  reply  to  a  question  I  asked  her,  took 
captive  my  sympathies.    At  this  first  en- 
counter she  had  the  air  and  aspect  of  a 
girl  of  twenty  years.    She  told  me  tbit 
she  worked  all  the  week  in  one  of  tbe 
numerous  potteries  at  Vallaaria;  that 
on  a  Sunday,  she  came  np  the  mouDtaia 
to  visit  the  little  garden  near  by,  and 
that,  usually,  she  brought  from  the  Til- 
lage her  tonneau  of  engraie,  or  liquid 
compost,  for  her  flowers ;    that  if  sh* 
were  rich  she  would  have  an  ass  to  do 
that  kind  of  work — ^for,  indeed,  it  ww 
very  fatiguing.    I  gave  her  a  slight  p^i^ 
tical  proof  of  my  sympathy  ^ith  bar 
desire  to  have  the  help  of  an  asi,  ao^ 
continued  my  walk.    An  hour  after,  on 
my  return,  she  came  out  from  her  lit^ 
garden,  with  a  bouquet  of  violets,  W> 
meet  me.    But  the  change  which  had 
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come  over  her  greatly  surprised  me.  In- 
stead of  the  glow,  her  face  Iiad  become 
ashen  in  its  hae,  and  full  of  the  little  far- 
rows which  toil  and  hunger  plough  into 
the  faces  of  the  poor  in  these  countries. 
She  looked  like  a  woman  of  thirty,  at 
least.  I  asked  her  how  old  she  was; 
she  told  me  her  age  was  eighteen  years; 
that  she  was  married  at  fifteen,  and  was 
already  the  mother  of  two  children ; 
that  her  husband  had  rented  from  the 
Commune  of  Vallautis  the  half-hectare 
of  land  before  me,  and  had  terraced  and 
planted  it,  as  I  saw,  with  young  orange- 
trees,  jasmines,  and  violets;  that  he 
worked  from  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing till  eight  or  nine  at  night,  but  that 
the  impoU  were  very  heavy,  and  they 
found  it  indeed  very  hard  to  live. 

And  this  is  the  common  condition  of 
the  rural  work-people,  all  over  France. 
They  seldom  complain  or  beg.  They 
toil  and  hunger,  without  hope,  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end.  And  it  is 
upon  their  starved  labor,  that  Imperial 
splendors  thrive  and  fill  Paris  and  the 
world  with  their  glories. 

But  here  we  are  at  the  summit  of  tho 
monntain,  and  here,  under  the  shadow 
of  these  thick-leaved  cork-oaks,  let  us  pit 
down  and  look  about  us.    The  eye,  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  its  vision,  sweeps 
the  whole  horizon.     On  one  side  of  us, 
to  the  southeast,  lies  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  with  the  Island  of  Corsica  in  the  far 
distance.    To  the  southwest  stand  out 
against  the  clear  blue  sky,  the  mngnifi- 
oent  group  of  porphyritic  pinnacles,  the 
Esterelfl,  or  mountains  of  the  old  Sueltri. 
These   mountains  are  completely  inde- 
pendent of  the  chain  of  the  Alps,  and  sep- 
arated from  it  by  the  valleys  of  tho  Reyran 
and  the  Siagne.    The  average  height  of 
the  mass  is  about  2,000  feet.  It  is  wholly 
desert — not  a  habitation  in  its  whole 
extent  of  180  square  miles,  except  a  few 
isolated  guard-houses  of  the  government 
oflBcials.    Formerly  it  was  one  immense 
forest  of  pine^  and  cork-oaks.     Charles 
V.  caused  it  to  be  burned,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  driving  from    its    shelter  the 
people  of  the  country,    who  from  its 
fastnesses  harassed  his  invading  armies. 
Its  sides  are  still  covered  by  a  dark 


green  foliage,  of  the  pine  and  cork-oak, 
or  of  many  species  of  hrvyh^e.  The 
stories  of  its  famous  banditti  would  fill 
a  whole  library  of  novels  d  la  James. 

To  the  west  and  north  and  northeast, 
lie  spreading  out  before  us  the  grand, 
pinnacle-crowned  masses  of  the  Alps,  ex- 
tending from  the  Cap  de  Benat^  in  the 
southwest,  to  the  Cap  delle  Mclle^in  the 
northeast,  slope  upon  slope,  height 
upon  height,  until  the  eye,  crossing  the 
rugged  and  precipitous  gorges  of  the 
Var,  reaches  the  snow-capped  summits 
of  the  Teiide.  With  this  good  glass  of 
Bach,  optilen  in  MUnchen^  you  may 
count  more  than  fifty  towns  and  villages, 
lying  in  the  bright  morning  sun— many 
of  them  so  like,  in  form  and  color,  to  the 
great  quadrangular  masses  of  rock  pro- 
jecting from  the  mountain-sides,  as  to  be 
scarcely  distinguishable,  one  from  the 
other.  Indeed,  at  a  distance,  many  of 
these  mountain-hamlets,  to  the  naked 
eye,  look  as  if  by  some  process  of  natural 
growth  they  had  come  up  out  of  the 
body  of  the  mountain.  And  then  they 
have  also  the  same  battered  and  worn 
and  mouldering  aspect. 

Upon  thcvse  mountain-sides,  and  in 
these  valleys,  as  1  have  before  said, 
have  been  expended  the  vital  forces, 
the  ardent,  passionate,  human  life  of 
many  generations  of  men.  The  mem- 
ories of  it,  for  the  most  part,  lie  buried 
under  the  waters  of  the  great  Time- 
Ocean,  but  many  survive,  pome  in  au- 
thentic history  and  some  in  the  legends 
of  the  country. 

On  tlie  lower  slope  of  the  bare  and 
precipitous  mountain  opposite  to  us,  and 
eight  miles  away,  as  the  birds  fly,  lies 
the  old  town  of  Grasse,  overlooking  the 
rich  valley,  opening  out  into  the  plain 
of  Laval  on  the  Gulf  of  Naupaule, 
filled  with  old  olive  orclmrds  and  mod- 
ern rose-gardens.  Just  under  its  south- 
em  gate  is  to  be  seen  the  little  hamlet 
of  Mouans.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  a 
walled  town,  and  in  1572,  during  the 
wars  of  the  League  with  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  it  had  for  mistnss  iSV/wn  de  Ville- 
neute.  The  duke  attacked  it,  and  after  a 
brave  and  determined  defence,  Susan  was 
obliged  to  surrender,  but  not  until  she  had 
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made  terms  with  the  conqneror  and  exac- 
ted from  him  the  promise  that  the  people 
of  the  town  should  not  be  m(»lested,which 
promise,  on  taking  possession,  the  duke 
failed  to  keep.  But  Susan  did  not  lose  her 
spirit  wiih  her  town,  but  vehemently  re- 
proached the  duke  for  his  bad  faith,  and  in 
the  end  obtained  from  him  the  stipulation 
to  pay  an  indemnity  of  4,000  crowns. 
Notwithstanding,  he  withdrew  his  army 
in  the  night  and  attempted  to  gain  his 
own  territories  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Var,  without  making  payment.  Deter- 
mined not  to  be  cheated  as  well  as  con- 
quered, Susan  pursued  the  runaway  and 
overtook  him  on  the  French  side  of 
that  river,  and  seizing  the  bridle  of  his 
horse  in  the  presence  of  his  whole  army, 
refused  to  let  it  go  until  he  mnde  good 
his  promise.  The  old  chronicle  says, 
"the  duke,  intimidated  by  the  fierce 
woman,  ordered  the  4,000  crowns  to  be 
paid  down  to  her,  as  slie  stood  there  with 
her  grasp  upon  his  horse's  bit." 

Of  the  dust  of  Susan  no  one  knows 
the  resting-place,  nor  the  sphere  in 
which  her  indomitable  spirit  moves  and 
has  its  being.  Iler  walled  town  of  Mou- 
ans  is  now  a  poor  hamlet  of  a  half- 
dozen  dilapidated  houses  and  an  old 
fountain  in  ruins. 

Looking  away  from  Grasso,  towards 
the  southwest,  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Siagne,  is  still  to  be  seen  the  little 
village  of  Manvans.  Three  hundred 
years  ago,  and  contemporary  with  the 
youth  of  Su«an  of  Villeneuve,  there 
lived  here  two  brothers,  known  in  his- 
tory as  Paul  and  Antoine  de  Mauvans. 
Just  at  that  period,  the  sanguinary  edicts 
of  Henry  the  Second,  King  of  France, 
against  the  reformed  religion  had  given 
a  new  impulse  to  priestly  hatred  and 
ferocity.  The  peasants  of  these  moun- 
tains ormed  and  put  themselves  under 
the  leadership  of  these  two  br(»thers  in 
defence  of  the  rights  of  their  consciences. 
Soon  after  a  conference  of  tlie  hostile 
parties  was  arranged  to  be  held  at  the 
Catholic  stronghold  of  Drnguinan. 

Trusting  to  the  good  faith  of  the  Cath- 
olic party,  Antoine,  unprotected,  repaired 
thither.  "  Hardly  had  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance,'^ says  Cezar  de  Nostradamus, 


"  than  he  was  massacred ;  his  heart  was 
taken  out,  his  body  salted  and  sent  to 
Aix,  where  it  was  hung  npon  a  villain- 
ous gibbet  to  serve  as  an  example  to  his 
like." 

At  Draquinau  they  gave  his  heart  to 
be  eaten  by  the  dogs.  The  old  chroni- 
cler says,  "  the  dogs  refusing  to  eat  this 
human  meat,  they  called  out  upon  them, 
Lutherans !  Lutherans !  I  and  beat  them 
to  death  with  clubs.  This  was  in  the 
year  1559,  or  thereabouts. 

Paul  de  Mauvans  was  subsequently 
declared  chief  of  the  Provencal  Protes- 
tant Union,  and  was  drawn  into  tlie 
famous  conjuration  d^Ambaise,  It  failed, 
but  he  escaped,  and  ten  years  after,  one 
hears  of  him  at  Barjols,  where,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Baron  des  Adrets,  he 
exterminated  six  hundred  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, throwing  their  priests  head  fore- 
most into  the  wells. 

These  religious  wars,  with  short  tmoes, 
were  prolonged  till  1670.      With  the 
Albigenscs    and    Tfaldenses,    in    these 
mountains  and  valleys,  it  was  indeed  a 
terribly  earnest  and  deadly  stm^^lc,  and 
as  unequal  as  it  was  deadly — a  struggle 
of  a  great    and  crafty  power,   having 
at  its  command  aU  the  means  and  ap- 
pliances of  war,  spiritual  and  materisl, 
against  a   poor,   scattered,   conscience- 
driven    peasantry.      After    a    hundred 
years  of  as  bitter  and  atrocious  warfare 
as  the  earth  ever  witnessed,  the  weftk 
had  to  succumb  to  the  crafty  and  strong 
and   Protestantism  was  apparently  np- 
rooted  and  extinguished  in  Ftanoe.    Its 
traces  are  still  apparent  enongh  in  all 
these  regions;  witli  the  exception  of 
here  and  there  an  obscure  and  isolated 
flock,  there  remain  here,  in  the  three  or 
four  thousand   communes  of  the  oM 
Provence,  only  the  scathed    and  tofl- 
worn  victims  of  ignorance,  snperatitioo, 
and  the  priest 

^  But  let  us  look  back  a  few  hndred 
years,  and  we  shall  find  these  same  fff" 
dant  slopes  the  theatre  of  qaita  aootiiof 
sort  of  drama.  In  the  beginning  of  tfc« 
12th  century,  Raymond  Berenger,  Coont 
of  Barcelona,  by  marriage  became  il» 
Ct  »unt  of  Provence.  The  acceseion  rftk* 
Berengers  marks  the  dawn  of  Proffli^* 
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chivalry  and  poetry.  The  court  of  these 
counts  soon  hecame  the  rendezYous  of 
the  Troubadours  and  the  focus  of  a  lit- 
erature that  for  three  03nturies  was  the 
delight  of  all  Europe— the  literature  of 
Love. 

To  this  court,  in  the  year  1162,  came 
the  German  Emperor  Frederic  with  the 
red  beard.  "Before  him,"  says  Jehan 
de  Nostradamus,  *^  Raymond  II.  caused 
his  poets  to  repeat  many  of  their  most 
pleasant  inventions  and  compositions. 
Their  manner  of  rhyming  so  amused  and 
pleased  the  Emperor,  that  he  not  only 
made  them  many  beautiful  and  rich 
present ri,  but  he  also  himself  made  an 
epigram,  for  which  he  borrowed  the  use 
of  their  soft  Provencal  tongue.  Doubt- 
less, for  so  great  an  Emperor,  it  was  con- 
sidered very  heroic  verse,  and  caused  an 
immense  sensation.  You 'cannot  set  it 
to  the  tune  of  "  John  Brown's  soul  goes 
marching  on,''  but  as  a  sample  of  the 
old  Provencal  language,  and  of  Frederic 
Barbaros?a's  faculty  as  a  poet,  it  may  be 
worth  printing ;  here  it  is : 

F]az  my  oavallior  Frances 

£  la  donna  Catallana 
£  Tonrar  del  Gyno^s, 

£  la  coor  de  Kastellana 
Lou  kantar  FroTccsallus 

£  la  danaa  Trivyxana. 

Literally  translated  into  prose,  it 
means  to  say  something  like  what  fol- 
lows: 

"  The  things  that  most  please  me  are, 
the  French  knight  and  tlie  lady  of  Cata- 
lan, the  honesty  of  tlie  Genoese  and  this 
Oastillian  court,  the  Provencal  songs  and 
the  Treyisflniaii  dance." 

"  At  this  court,"  says  the  old  chron- 
icler, "affairs  of  the  heart  passed  as 
being  above  all  other  affairs."  And  if 
one  bethinks  himself  of  how  much  "  af- 
fidrs  of  the  heart "  may  include,  are  they 
not  so  in  reality,  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
countries?  But  he  continues,  **Here 
ladies  and  knights  and  troubadours  oc- 
oapied  themselves  with  discussing  grave- 
ly and  artlessly  the  beautiful  and  subtle 
qaestions  of  love,  and  when  they  could 
not  resolve  them  they  were  submitted 
to  A  court  of  Love ;  a  tribunal  of  beau- 
tiful women  who  had  the  ri^ht  to  sum- 
mon to  their  bar  all  disloyal  and  felon 
'^OL.  II. — 30 


lovers."  Their  judgments  were  pn>- 
nounced  in  accordance  with  an  estab- 
lished code — the  Code  of  Love. 

But  ttiis  far-off  and  apparently  beau- 
tiful middle-age  attempt  at  Free  Love 
and  Spiritual  Wjfeehip^  had  its  counter- 
parts. If  the  legends  are  to  be  trusted, 
it  did  not  consist  wholly  of  love-  and 
poetry.  Other  species  of  affaire  of 
the  heart  did  sometimes  intrude  them- 
selves; sometimes  hatreds  and  other 
such  exigencies  of  bedeviled  human  na- 
ture, spoiled  the  harmony  of  the  idyl. 

But  let  us  turn  our  faces  towards  the 
southwest.  The  -distant  view  is  shut  in 
by  the  most  picturesque  and  beautiful  of 
all  these  neighboring  mountains,  the 
EetereU^  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Na- 
paule,  and  the  plain  of  Laval.  Nearer, 
a  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
plain  and  on  the  very  apex  of  a  cone  of 
rocks,  is  perched  the  little  village  of 
Mongins,  Mone  Egitna  of  the  old  li- 
gurians,  and  their  last  refuge  when  con- 
quered by  the  Romans.  Still  nearer, 
nestling  in  the  side  of  a  verdant  bend  of 
the  hills,  is  Oannet,  where  the  really 
great  artist,  poor  Rachel  (imperial  half-, 
brother  De  Momy'b  mistress),  went  to 
die  of  that  cold  she  took  on  her  night- 
journey  from  New  York  to  Boston. 
And  there,  immediately  under  the  south- 
westerly elope  of  our  mountainous  look- 
out, is  Cannes,  with  its  promontory  and 
beautiful  bay,  and  its  islands  of  the  old 
Celtic  GU)d  Leros— in  modern  French, 
Les  Lerins — St.  Marguerite  and  St  Hon- 
orat,  before  mentioned. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
Christ,  the  Roman  Senate  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Cannes,  consisting  of  Flaniinius, 
Popilius  Lenas,  and  Lucius  Papius,  to 
negotiate,  with  the  chiefs  of  the  powerful 
Ligurian  tribe  of  the  Ozibians,  a  peace 
between  them  and  the  neighboring 
colonies  of  her  ally  of  Marseilles,  Nice, 
and  Antibes.  Upon  their  attempting  to 
land,  these  chiefs  ordered  Flaminius  and 
his  fellow  ambassadors  to  reembark  and 
take  themselves  off,  greatly  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  arrogant  Romans,  and  upon 
their  refusing  and  resisting,  drove  them 
off  with  insults,  even  wounding  Flaminius 
and  killing  some  of  his  slaves.     ^^  The 
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Senate,  infunncd  of  these  events,"  says 
Polybius,  '*  immediately  ordered  the  con- 
sul Quintus  Opimius  to  take  a  sufiicient 
army  and  proceed  to  chastise  the  inso- 
lent barbarians.  He  led  his  forces 
against  the  city  where  the  deputies  of 
the  Roman  peoi»le  had  been  insulted, 
fook  it  by  assault,  reduced  the  inhabit- 
ants to  slavery,  and  sent  the  authors  of 
the  insults  in  chains  to  Home ;  and  then 
proceeded  not  only  to  ravage  the  coun- 
try of  the  Oxibians,  but  of  the  Deceates, 
Suelteri,  and  other  neighboring  tribe?." 

Here  too,  on  the  adjacent  plain  of 
Laval,  two  hundred  years  later,  and 
when  all  Liguria  had  become  a  Roman 
possession,  is  said  to  have  occurred  the 
great  wager  of  battle  between  Otho  and 
Vitellius  for  the  imperial  throne. 
Whether  it  was  on  the  plnin  of  Laval,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Ester els^  or  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Ca})  La  Garoupe  near  the 
river  Var,  about  which  the  Archaeolo- 
gists dispute,  makes  no  difterenco  to  u?, 
since  from  our  look-out  both  plains  are 
equally  visible. 

But  that  great  fabric,  built  out  of  the 
spoliations  of  the  nations  by  brute  force 
and  human  cunning,  known  in  history 
as  the  Roman  Empire,  in  due  time  went 
the  way  of  all  other  creations  of  mere 
human  selfishness  and  rapine,  overthrown 
and  self-consumed  by  force  of  the  very 
principle  of  its  own  creation ;  and  there 
appeared  here  at  Cannes,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  nn 
ambassador  of  another  Power  represent- 
ing utterly  antagonistic  principles.  The 
legend  says,  he  called  himself  Andronic, 
and  was  believed  to  be  the  son  of  the 
Mussulman  King  of  Hungary,  Andrioc, 
converted  to  Christianity  by  a  miracle 
and  the  instructions  of  St.  Capraise,  who 
in  baptizing  him  gave  him  the  name  of 
Honorat.  St.  Hilaire,  who  was  his  dis- 
ciple, and  who  preached  his  funeral 
sermon,  says  he  was  a  man  great  by  his 
Christian  virtues  as  well  as  by  his  learn- 
ing and  wisdom.  He  removed  to  Cannes 
from  a  grotto  in  the  Esterel  mountains 
still  known  as  /S'i.  Beaume^  driven  from  his 
hermitage  by  the  too  great  multitude  of 
his  venerators.  At  this  epoch  the  neigh- 
boring islands  of  St.  Marguerite  and  St. 


Honorat  were  entirely  desert  8t. 
Hilaire  says,  ^'  they  were  infested  with 
by  such  a  multitude  of  yenemoos  ser- 
pents, and  such  was  the  desolation  and 
fearful  aspect  of  the  place  that,  not  even 
the  most  courageous  dared  to  set  foot 
upon  them.  But  when  St.  Honorat  ap- 
proached them,  those  troops  <»f  serpentii 
retired  before  him.  He  built  here,  on  the 
island  which  now  bears  his  name,  a 
monastery  wliicli  in  the  sixth  century  was 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Christian 
world.  He  and  tlie  Abbota  of  St.  Hono- 
rat subsequently  became  the  feudal  lords 
not  only  of  these  Islands,  but  of  Cannes 
and  all  the  surrounding  country.  In 
this  monastery  were  educated  many  of 
the  most  renowned  bishops  and  saints  of 
'  the  early  Church,  and  amongst  the  rert 
St.  Patrick.,  Hence  doubtless  his  skill 
at  expelling  reptiles,  which  enabled  him, 
according  to  the  legend,  to  drive  them 
out  of  Ireland.  At  ail  events,  if  you  will 
take  the  trouble  to  visit  the  ruins  of  the 
old  church,  which  is  said  to  occupy  the 
very  ground  of  St.  Honorat's  monastery, 
you  may  see  a  piece  of  broken  frieze 
upon  wliich  is  sculptured  the  figures  of 
a  ninn  and  two  snakes ;  and  the  good- 
natured  young  monk  who  shows  tliem 
to  you,  will  give  you  the  assurance  that 
it  signifies  St.  Patrick  chasing  the  ser- 
pents out  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 

But  the  history  of  Cannes  and  of  let  lAi 
de  Lerin,  authentic  and  legendary  for 
whoever  has  the  taste,  is  enough  to 
furnish  a  whole  winter's  entertainment. 
And  for  this  purpose  one  may  consult  is 
interesting  little  volume  of  Monsieur  A. 
L.  Sakdau,  entitled  "  Notice  JEThtorifve 
titr  Cannes  et  les  Isles  d^  Lerin^^  or  the 
two  large  quartos  of  Monsieur  TAbbe 
Allikz,  or  both. 

From  our  mountain  look-ont,  evvo 
with  the  naked  eye,  one  can  see  very  dis- 
tinctly the  outlines  of  the  strong  fortrew 
built  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  on  the 
north  we8*^ern  shore  of  the  Island  of  St 
Marguerite.  That  was  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  Thirty  Years'  war,  ab*)Dt  163!- 
After  having  been  taken  by  the  Spin- 
iarda  and  retaken  by  the  French,  it  wM 
remo<lelled  and  repaired  by  the  ftmoM 
engineer  Vauban,  and  after  the  revoca- 
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tion  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  \is  dnnjs^eons 
became  the  prison  of  many  distingnlshed 
Protestants,  guilty  of  not  wishing  to 
belie  their  consciences  and  abjure  their 
faith. 

It  was  into  one  of  the  bombproofs  of 
this  fortress  that,  on  the  SOtli  day  of 
April,  1087,  a  man  was  introduced  by 
Monsieur  de  Saint  Mars,  lie  had  con- 
dncJed  liim  from  Pignerol  in  Piedmont, 
then  a  province  of  France,  where  he  had 
been  incarcerated  since  1662.  This  pris- 
oner wore  upon  his  face,  night  and  day, 
a  mask  of  black  velvet  fastened  npon 
bands  of  copper,  and  so  constructed  as 
to  permit  of  the  free  use  of  the  mouth. 
The  furniture  of  his  prison  was  of  the 
most  sumptuous  description.  Tlie  ves- 
sels of  his  toilette  and  of  his  table  were 
of  silver,  and  Saint  Mars,  who  served  liira 
'with  his  food,  never  presumed  to  sit  in 
his  presence.  The  order  was  to  kill  him 
the  moment  he  uncovered  his  face. 

The  fame  of  this  prisoner  has  gone 
through  all  the  countries  of  the  world, 
as  •*  The  Man  in  the  Ibon  Mask." 

One  day  the  prisoner  wrote  upon  a 
silver  plate  with  the  point  of  his  knife, 
and  threw  it  out  of  his  window  towards  a 
fiaherman^s  boat  that  lay  just  under  the 
wall  of  his  prison.  The  fisherman  picked 
it  up  and  carried  it  to  the  governor  of 
the  fortress,  St  Mars.  Uo  took  it,  greatly 
astonished,  and  asking  the  fisherman  if 
Le  had  read  what  was  written  upon  it ; 
and  upon  his  replying  that  he  did  not 
know  how  to  read,  he  had  him. held  in 
custody  until  he  had  the  most  positive 
pro;>f  of  that  fact,  and  that  the  plate  had 
been  seen  by  no  one  else;  he  then 
dismissed  hi  in,  saying,  **  You  are  a  for- 
tunate fellow  in  not  knowing  how  to 
read."  Immediately  after  this  occur- 
rence the  governor  had  fastened  into  the 
thick  walls  (about  twelve  feet  thick), 
outside  of  the  one  window  of  his  prison, 
a  triple  network  of  strong  iron  bars. 
They  are  still  to  be  seen  there,  half  con- 
sumed by  rust 

No  demand  of  the  prisoner,  possible 
to  supply,  was  refused  him.  lie  had 
the  greatest  fondness,  amounting  to  a 
kind  of  mania,  for  the  finest  linen  and 
Inoes.     The  fact  is  well  known  that, 


at  the  request  of  Madame  de  Saint 
Mars,  Madame  le  Bret,  her  intimate 
friend,  busied  liersolf  at  Paris  in  choos- 
ing the  finest  linens  and  most  beautiful 
laces,  which  were  sent  to  him  in  his 
prison. 

One  day  a  f rater  saw  something  white 
floating  on  the  water,  under  the  window 
of  his  i)rison.  Ho  crept  around  the  foot 
of  the  wall,  and  drew  it  up,  and  carried 
it  to  St.  Mars'.  It  was  very  tightly  fold- 
ed up.  St.  Mars  unfolded  it,  and  found 
it  to  be  a  fine  linen  shirt,  upon  which 
the  prisoner  had  written  from  end  to 
end.  With  an  air  of  great  concern,  he 
asked  the  frater  if  he  had  had  the 
curiosity  to  read  what  was  written 
upon  the  shirt.  The  latter  protested 
many  times  that  he  had  read  nothing. 
Nevertheless,  two  days  after  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed. 

At  another  time  he  demanded  that 
they  should  bring  a  woman  to  live  with 
him  in  his  prison.  A  woman  of  Mon- 
gins  was  found  willing,  for  the  price 
ofiered,  which  was  a  fortune  for  her 
poor  children.  But  when  she  was  about 
entering  the  door  of  the  prison,  she  was 
told  she  was  never  to  come  out,  or  see 
again  her  children,  or  to  have  any  rela- 
tion with  any  other  human  being.  She 
refused  to  be  shut  up  with  a  prisoner 
whose  acquaintance  cost  so  dear. 

At  one  time  the  arrogant  minister  of 
Louis  XIV.,  the  infamous  DukeduLou- 
vols,  came  to  see  the  prisoner,  and  it 
was  observed  that  he  stood  up  in  his 
presence,  and  spoke  to  him  with  great 
respect  and  humility. 

In  September,  1698,  the  prisoner  was 
transferred,  still  under  the  conduct  of 
St.  Mars,  to  the  Bastile,  in  Paris,  where, 
as  one  may  still  read  in  the  journal  of 
Monsieur  du  Jonca,  the  king's  lieutenant 
of  the  Bastile,  "  he  died  suddenly,  on  the 
19th  of  November,  1703,  at  four  o'clock 
p.  M."  "  Surprised  by  death,"  says  the 
lieutenant,  "  he  was  not  able  to  receive 
the  sacraments,  but  our  almoner  ex- 
horted him  a  moment  before  ho  died." 
In  the  night  after  his  decease,  they 
buried  him  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Paul's,  under  the  name  of 
Marchiali,  aged  about  49  years.     On 
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the  morrow  of  his  interment,  a  person 
bribed  the  grave-digger  to  uncover  the 
body,  thinking  to  get  a  view  of  the  un- 
masked face,  as  the  faces  of  the  dead  are 
usually  unmasked.  They  found,  in  the 
place  of  the  head,  a  large  stone. 

*'The  old  surgeon  of  the  Bastile," 
says  Voltaire,  "told  me  that  he  had 
often  seen  the  tongue  of  this  unknown, 
but  never  his  face :  he  was  a  person 
admirably  well  made,  with  a  slightly 
brown  skin,  and  a  most  engaging  voice. 
Ho  never  complained  of  his  condition." 

When  the  people  of  Paris  took  the 
Bastile,  in  July,  1789,  upon  examining 
its  register,  it  was  found  that  the  leaf 
corresponding  to  the  year  1698,  the 
year  of  his  entrance  there,  had  been 
cut  out. 

And  who  was  "  The  Man  in  the  Iron 
Mask?"  Many  volumes  have  been 
filled  with  conjecture?,  in  which  the 
names,  of  men  of  many  countries  and 
various  conditions,  and  some  women, 
too,  have  figured — the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort, for  instance,  surnamed  ^^  King  of 
the  JTalles,^^  who  was  the  natural  son  of 
Codsar  de  Yenddme,  the  natural  son 
of  Henry  IV.,  by  Gabrielle  d'Estr^es. 
But,  at  the  defence  of  Candle,  in  1C69, 
the  Turks  took  this  King  of  the  Ilalles, 
cut  ofi*  his  head  and  sent  it  to  Constanti- 
nople. The  Duke  of  Monmouth  was 
another.  But  well-authenticated  state 
records  prove  that  the  blessed  King 
James  had  him  publicly  executed  in  the 
city  of  London,  in  1685. 

Mathioli,  secretary  of  the  Duke  of 
Mantua,  was  another.  And  an  old  phy- 
sician of  Cannes,  who  was  called  to  visit 
him  professionally,  in  his  prison  at  St. 
Marguerite,  declared  that  "  The  Man  in 
the  Iron  Mask'*  was  a  woman;  that 
he  knew  it  by  the  feeling  of  his  pulse. 

Whoever  he  wa<»,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  that  old  fox.  Cardinal  Kichelieu, 
and  the  powers  lie  served  himself  witJi, 
did  not  wish  to  have  his  face  seen. 
Nor  did  he  deem  it  expedient  to  conceal 
it  at  once  and  forever  in  the  grave ;  it 
served  him  better  to  keep  it  as  a  menace 
for  his  enemies. 

In  "an  addition  of  the  editor''  to  the 
works  of  Voltaire,  published  in  1771, 


and,  consequently,  while  he,  Voltaire, 
was  still  living,  and  which  ^^ addition" 
the  learned  bibliographer,  Bcuchot^  as- 
cribes to  Voltaire  himself,  it  is  written : 
"Tlio  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  was,  with- 
out doubt,  the  son  of  Anne  of  Austria, 
and  consequently  the  brother  of  Louis 
XIV.,  but  not  the  son  of  Louis  XIII., 
her  husband/' 

Whoever  would  know  the  whole  ar- 
gument may  consult  the  said  **  addition 
of  the  editor "  in  the  published  works 
of  Voltaire,  or  by  a  shorter  cut  may 
read  in  a  letter  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
written  while  lie  was  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  Versailles,  to  John  Jay,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Yesterday  I  had  a  conversation  with  the 
Duke  dc  Uichelieu.  He  seems  favorably  dis- 
posed towards  our  cause.  I  flattered  him  reiy 
much  in  speaking  of  the  administration  of  his 
glorious  relative,  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu. 
I  took  advantage  of  this  occasion  to  ask  him 
if  he  was  ignorant  as  to  who  the  Man  in  the 
Iron  Mask  was,  since  it  was  quite  evident  that 
he  must  have  been  born  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  cardinal.  My  interlocutor  tt 
first  took  an  air  of  great  mystery  ;  then,tellinf 
mc  that  the  matter  in  question  was  a  secret  of 
state,  he  revealed  to  me  what  follows,  and 
which,  without  fear,  I  confide  to  yon. 

The  Iron  Mask  was  a  child  of  Anne  of  Ani- 
tria,  and  probably  the  Duke  of  Buckingbam 
was  his  father.    The  queen,  having  no  one  ia 
whom  she  dared  confide,  threw  henielf  int« 
the  arms  of  her  enemy,  the  cardinal,  who  ar- 
ranged every  thing,  so  as  to  hide  the  affiur 
from  the  king.    It  was  this  event  which  dete^ 
mined  Richelieu  to  bring  the  king  and  tbe 
queen  together— the  latter,  up  to  this  time^ 
having  been  considered  barren ;   tbenoe  the 
birth  of  Louis  XIY.  and  of  Ifotuictir,    The 
illegitimate  child,  at  first  confided  to  Madame 
Mottcville,  was,  aAer  the  death  of  Rlrheliea, 
taken  away  from  her  by  Mazarin,  who,  froa 
the  age  of  sixteen  years  until  his  death,  kept 
him  shut  up  in  prison.    The  resemblance  of 
the  captive  to  Louis  XIY.  was  astonishiof ; 
and  thence  the  mask  they  made  him  wear. 
They  wished  to  avoid  political  complicatiooi 
as  well  as  to  hide  the  weakness  of  Anne  of 
Austria. 

The  story  runs  that  Louis  XIV.  otlf 
knew  of  the  existence  of  this  elder  bro- 
ther from  Cardinal  Mnzarin  at  the  boar 
of  his  death,  and  that  when  near  bis  ovb 
end  he  confided  the  secret  to  the  Regent 
d'Orleans,  from  whose  daughter,  MHe- 
de  Vallois,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Mo^«" 
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no,  tlio  Duke  de  Richelien  obtained  it  at  a 
period  when  he  was  her  lover. 

Bnt  our  space  here  will  not  suffice  for 
further  entertainmcDt  over  ths  chronicles 
of  Cannes  and  its  islands  of  St.  Honorat 
and  St.  Marguerite.  Nor  are  these  by 
any  means  more  interesting  than  those 
of  the  other  old  cities  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean coast  before  us.  Take,  for  instance, 
that  old  town  of  Antibes,  Antipolis, 
Phocian  colony  of  Marseilles,  some  hun- 
dreds of  years  before  Christ.  You 
might  fill  a  volume  with  its  lore.  If  you 
chance  to  go  there,  by  the  side  of  one  of 
its  old  churches  you  may  find  two 
Roman  towers,  and  upon  a  stone  built 
into  the  wall  of  one  of  them  the  follow- 
ing inscription  : 

DOM. 

Ptrri  Sbptbn- 

tbiokis  ak  xii 

qvi  axtipoli 

IS  Tbbatro  Bidto 

Placvit  et  Saltavit 

"To  tbe  shade's  of  the  child  Septentrionua,  njfcd 
12  years,  wl»o  appeared  two  daj's  ut  the  theatre 
of  Antibetf  and  danced  and  plcaoed.^' 

"Evidently,"  says  Micholet,  "one  of 
the  slaves,  bred  up  to  bo  let  out  at  a 
great  price  to  the  purveyors  to  the  pub- 
lic spectacles  of  the  Komans,  and  who 
perished  a  victim  to  the  barbarism  of 
Bomai^tastes.^'  "  I  know  nothing  more 
tragic  in  its  brevity  than  this  inscrip- 
tion, nothing  that  makes  one  feel  more 
lenaibly  the  hardness  of  the  Koman 
World."  "* Appeared  two  days  at  the 
theatre  of  Antibes,  danced  and  pleased.' 
Not  a  regret !  only  the  expression  of  a 
destiny  fulfilled."  The  singularity  is 
that  they  should  have  set  up  the  inscrip- 
tion. But  the  Romans  often  built  tombs 
for  their  broken  toys.  Kero  built  a 
monnment  to  the  manes  of  a  crystal 
vase. 

But  our  dinner  of  Mediterranean  mer- 
lon, mountain  gigot  and  green  peas,  awaits 
Us.  Let  us  descend  by  this  less  preci- 
pitous path  that  leads  towards  the  head 
of  the  gulf,  and  wo  shall  reach  the  shore 
at  a  point  where,  surronnded  by  old  olive 
and  orange  trees,  there  stands  a  little 
pniar  of  granite,  upon  the  square  pedes- 
tal of  which  is  written,  "  In  commem- 
oration of  the  Ist  of  March,  1815."  And 
as  we  walk  at  our  leisure.  I  will  trans- 


late to  you  a  page   from    M.   Thiers' 
nutoire  du  Contulat  et  de  V Empire: 

"  At  a  given  signal,  and  to  the  booming 
of  cannon,  the  tricolor  was  given  to  the 
wind  on  board  all  the  vessels.  Each 
soldier  took  his  trioolored  cockade,  and 
lowering  the  ships*  boats,. made  for  the 
shore.  At  five  o'clock  the  debarcation 
was  finished.  The  eleven  hundred  men, 
with  four  pieces  of  cannon  and  their 
baggage,  were  safely  landed  and  had  es- 
tablished their  bivouac  in  an  olive  or- 
chard, near  the  road  leading  from  Antibes 
to  Cannes.  At  first  the  inhabitant:^,  see- 
ing several  vessels  full  of  men  firiug 
cannon,  believed  that  it  was  an  attack  of 
pirates  on  their  little  fieet  of  fishing  boats, 
and  were  greatly  frightened.  But  soon, 
better  informed,  moved  by  curiosity  they 
rau  together  in  crowds,  but  pronounced 
neither  for  nor  against  the  movement, 
for  the  populations  of  the  coast  were 
not  in  general  in  favor  of  the  Empire, 
which  had  cost  fifteen  years  of  maritime 
warfare.  Napoleon  sent  Cambronne 
with  an  advanced  guard  to  Cannes  to 
order  supplies  and  buy  horses,  and  as  he 
wislicd  to  attract  and  not  to  drive  from 
him  the  people,  he  ordered  every  thing 
to  be  paid  for  in  cash. 

"  Towards  evening,  in  pursuance  of  an 
order  he  had  given  to  stop  all  travellers 
passiing  on  the  road,  they  conducted  to 
liis  bivonac  tlio  Prince  of  Monaco,  who, 
like  so  many  others  at  that  time,  had 
gone  over  to  the  Restoration.  Ho 
caused  him  to  be  set  at  liberty  immedi- 
ately, and  receiving  him  gayly,  asked  him 
which  way  he  travelled. 

"  *  I  am  going  home,'  said  the  Prince. 

"  '  And  I  also,'  said  Napoleon,  and 
wishing  his  fellow-sovereign  of  Monaco 
a  good  voyage,  dismisssed  him." 

And  at  midnight,  following  Cam- 
bronne, who  had  preceded  him  with  a 
detachment  of  a  hundred  men,  he  set  out 
upon  that  remarkable  journey,  which  did 
indeed  conduct  him  to  his  last  home  on 
that  far-off  Island  of  St.  Helena. 

From  the  little  granite  pillar  that 
marks  the  spot  where  Napoleon  I.,  with 
his  heart  so  full  of  a  wild  arrogance  and 
hope,  passed  the  night  of  March  1st, 
1815,  to  our  old  chateau,  it  is  but  a  walk 
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of  a  few  minutes,  and  yet  ten  to  one,  if  we 
go  by  the  main  road,  we  shall  be  met, 
even  away  here  on  those  remote  mountain 
side?,  by  one  of  the  most  hateful  forms  of 
the  existing  state  of  things  in  France.  It 
consists  of  two  big,  moustaehed  gens 
iVarmcn^  on  horseback,  who,  with  swords 
by  their  sides  and  great  bear-skin  caps  on 
their  heads,  ride  with  pompous  leisure, 
through  the  country,  with  an  air  of  as- 
sured and  imperturbable  mastership,  the 
exact  counterpart  of  that  which  keeps  its 
imperial  watch  over  the  ruins  of  human 
freedom  in  tlie  capital  of  the  Empire. 
But  as  we  pass  them,  the  jocund  waves 
of  the  sea  leap  into  the  embraces  of  the 
verdant  sunny  shores,  with  a  shout  of  de- 
risive laughter,  and  the  hateful  vision  of 
Imperialism  with  all  its  blinding  glare 
vanishes  into  thin  air,  and, 

Llko  the  bnsolesfl  fabric  of  a  visioD, 
Leaves  not  a  rack  bobind. 


It  may  be,  that  to  many  people  these 
shoro3  of  the  Golfe  de  Jouan^  with  all 
the  aroma  of  their  lore  as  well  as  of 
their  orange-blossoms  and  violeta,  may 
seem  very  far-fetched-^and  not  worth 
the  cost  of  ihe  journey  necessary  to  reach 
them.  But  as  I  am  about  finishing  this 
too  long  and  rambling  account,  a  letter 
comes  to  me  from  a  friend  in  Paris, 
bearing  date  the  very  last  of  May,  and 
telling  me  that  a  New  York  gentleman 
who  has  just  returned  from  the  Golfc  de 
Jouan^  decltires  that  the  *^  spring  is  still 
more  beautiful  there,  than  the  winter ; 
that  the  flower-harvest  is  at  its  prime; 
the  peasants  spread  over  all  tlie  country 
gather  the  orange-blossoms  and  other 
flowers,  singing  in  chorus  from  morning 
till  night  the  songs  of  the  country— of 
the  Old  Troubadours."  "He  ceases 
not  to  repeat,"  says  my  letter,  **  that  it  is 
truly  a  faiey-laxd." 


LOUIS  NAPOLEON  AND  HIS  EMPIRE. 


Edmond  About,  in  that  quaint  conceit 
of  his,  '*  The  Man  with  the  Broken  Ear,"  ♦ 
resuscitates  the  mummy  of  a  Colonel  of 
the  first  Napoleon's  army,  and,  with  an 
art  peculiar  to  himself,  shows  us  what 
impression  the  present  Empire  would 
make  upon  a  man  who  had  lived  and 
participated  in  that  Empire  which  it 
professes  to  imitate.  The  likeness  is 
hardly  recognizable,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed. There  is  a  double,  and  a  very 
marked,  contrast  between  the  two :  in- 
stead of  martial  glory,  the  second  Em- 
pire has  been  almost  without  interrnp- 
tion  a  peace-seeking  power ;  and  instead 
of  interior  misery,  the  torpor  of  trade, 
and  the  frightful  exhaustion  which 
France  exhibited  during  the  earlier 
Bonapartist  regime,  there  has  been, 
during  the  later  one,  an  almost  constant 
and  a  visibly  increasing  prosperity. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  when  the  pres- 
ent Empire  arose,  the  French  people, 

♦  Recently  tranalntcd  with  spirit  for  American 
readers  by  Henry  Holt,  Ks'i.,  and  publi&beol  by 
Leypoldt  &  Holt. 


wearied    with    Bourbon    bigotry,  con- 
temptuous of  Orleauist  formalism,  and 
disgusted  with  Republican  ntopianism, 
looked    forward  with  enthusiasm  to  a 
reproduction    of   the    splendid  era  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.      The  new  Em- 
peror himself  encouraged  that  feeling; 
and  the  neighboring  nations  of  EnrqM 
looked  with  great  misgi^dng  upon  his 
success.    lie  would,  he  said,  oompleto 
the  imperial  edifice  which  Napoleon  L 
had  left  half  finished,  and  which  th« 
Restoration  and   the  two  Revolntions 
had  only  half  hidden,  not    destroyed. 
France  should  once  more  be  the  leader 
and  the  guide  of  European  civilizatioB ; 
the  treaties  of  1815  should  be  destroyed; 
there    would    now    be    something  for 
Franco  to  do,  well  worthy  of  her  geniu. 
To  extend  her  dominion  to  the  RhiiM^ 
the  German  Ocean,  and  tlie  Alps;  to 
render  her  defences   impregnable;  to 
dictate  peace  and  war,  treaties  and  ooo- 
cessious,  to  other  nations — ^these  we» 
said  to  be  the  alpha  and  the  omega  of 
the  New  Gospel  of  Napoleonistn.    iD 
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her  resourceSf  all  lier  aspirations,  all  her 
policy,  all  her  thoughts,  wore  to  be  once 
more  turned  to  military  glory.  France 
must  shine — and  shino  she  could  not, 
except  by  the  paraphernalia,  the  trophies 
of  victorious  war.  Upon  sncli  promises, 
hinte.1  if  not  loudly  spoken,  Napoleon 
III.  relied  to  win  to  his  dynasty  the 
hearts  of  the  people. 

Two  things — on  the  one  hand,  the 
traditions  of  N^apolconism  and  tlie  prom- 
ise held  out  by  them,  and  on  tlie  other, 
the  mysterious  and  grimly-silent  cliar- 
acter  of  tlie  man  himself,  have  operated, 
from  the  first  day  of  his  reign  to  thi^,  to 
make  Napoleon  III.  universally  suspect- 
ed and  distrusted.  Every  movement  of 
ljis<,  not  sufficiently  explained  at  the 
moment,  has  been  construed  as  the  com- 
mencement of  some  gigantic  Napoleonic 
plot.  The  most  commonplace  expres- 
sions have  been  discovered  to  hold  a 
hidden  meaning.  Every  journey  which 
he  undertook,  every  unusual  courtesy 
which  he  extended  to  this  or  that  for- 
eign dijrnitary,  nay,  almost  every  turn 
of  his  eye,  or  movement  of  his  heid, 
have  set  adoat  a  thon^and  suggestions 
of  sinister  purposes  and  darkly  contem- 
plated projects.  It  is  singular  that  these 
ideas  should,  after  eighteen  years'  ex- 
perience of  N.-ipeleon  II 1.,  still  cliijg  to 
people's  minds.  In  America,  for  ex- 
ample, we  are  accustomed  to  regard  this 
quiet  and  rather  indolent  man,  who  is 
only  anxious  to  hold  his  own,  and  who. 
if  he  ever  did  have  an  ambition  to  sub- 
ject Europe  to  one  great  Empire,  has 
long  since  abandoned  ic — a  man  by  no 
means  as  mysterious  as  is  supposed, 
and  whos3  chief  political  mint  lies  in  his 
worldly  experience,  his  knowledge  of 
men,  and  his  shrewd  reading  of  the 
necessities  and  the  weaknesses  of  the 
French  character, — we  are  wont  to  lt)ok 
npon  him  as  a  very  ogre,  as  a  royal 
Bals.imo,  who,  by  his  dark  acts,  may, 
when  his  concoctions  are  prepared, 
charm  the  nations  to  sleep,  and  thus 
win  their  helpless  homage  at  his  will. 

Let  us  see.  Promising  that  the  old 
Empire  should  be  restored,  with  a  re- 
newed and  vigorous  youth,  he  estab- 
lished himself,  and  created  a  great  army. 


What  did  he  do  with  this  army  ?  There 
have  been  no  Italian  campaign^  no 
Aui^terlitz  and  Jena,  no  heroic  plunges 
into  Northern  snows,  no  Waterloo  de- 
fcat-i,  shedding  a  last  magnificent  glory 
on  the  vanquished.  Why  ?  Because 
this  shrewd,  grimly-silent  man,  having 
been  knocke  I  about  the  world  for  thirty 
years — an  exile  in  Germany,  a  prisoner 
ia  France,  a  loafer  in  New  York,  a 
special  policeman  at  the  English  capital 
— ^an  observer  everywhere,  hearing  men 
talk,  and  seeing  them  act,  taught  by 
vicissitude  not  to  trust  too  nmch,  hav- 
ing recognized  the  fact  that  thrones 
grow  more  precariou<«,  and  the  people 
bolder  and  stronger  and  more  knowing 
every  year, — this  shrewd  man  know  that 
he  had  got  into  a  generation  of  men 
entirely  different  from  that  with  which 
Napoleon  I.  had  to  deal— in  a  word,  saw 
that  the  age  was  not  fit  for  and  would 
never  suffer  a  repetition  of  the  first 
Empire.  The  forces  which  finally  made 
Napoleon.  I.  a  failure,  which  rendered 
him,  as  a  pennanency,  impossible,  are  a 
hundredfold  stronger,  happily,  to-day. 
Napoleon  III.  created  thii  gre  it  army, 
and  promised  a  new  Oajsarian  military 
Empire ;  but  the  diys  of  CjDsarianism 
were  gone  by  forever.  This  army, 
which  was  to  win  new  glories  for 
France,  was  quie»Iy  n?e:l  to  sustain  him- 
self; and  th.at  is  the  underlying  fact  of 
this  second  Empire.  Napoleon  III.  does 
not  trust  the  French  people ;  he  only 
half  trusts^  while  coquetting  with,  the 
priesthood ;  he  does  not  trust  to  the 
popularity  of  his  own  policy,  nor  to  the 
splendor  of  his  name,  nor  to  his  Imperial 
patronage,  nor  to  conquests  now  become 
impossible;  his  only  trust,  his  only 
rampart,  his  only  safety,  is  in  tlie  army. 
And  to  sustain  and  increase  this  last, 
but  hitherto  efficient  defence,  he  has 
repeatedly, — and  especially  of  late, — 
risked  not  only  his  popularity,  but  in- 
surrection, open  resistance  to  his  author- 
ity, the  raising  of  ominously  seditious 
cries  beneath  the  windows  of  his  palaces. 
The  writer  heard,  last  spring, — when  the 
new  army-law,  increasing  the  available 
force  at  the  disposition  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  1,400,000   men,   was    put   in 
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operation, — the  boisterons  sioging  of  the 
Marseillnm  in  French  streets,  which,  as 
is  known,  is  an  offence  before  the  law ; 
ho  lieard  crowds  of  ouvrUn  shouting 
**  Vive  la  Republique  I  "  and  **  A  bas 
PEmperenr !  "  in  the  face  of  the  soldiery 
and  the  gendarmerie ;  and  in  the  scho- 
lastic and  historic  town  of  Toulouse,  bar- 
rioadejj,  those  significant  symbols  of  the 
revolutionary  spirit,  were  thrown  up,  in 
resistance  to  the  new  conscription.  Yet 
the  conscription  went  on ;  the  rioters 
were  subdued ;  the  new  army  was 
raised ;  and,  in  spite  of  popular  emo- 
tion, the  new  Empire  was  safe.  While 
the  promise  of  military  glory  and  ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement  has  not  been 
kept,  the  army  has  been,  and  still  is, 
kept  up,  in  order  to  act  as  an  auxiliary 
to  the  most  extensive  and  most  perfect 
police  system  in  the  world. 

There  is  doubtless  another  rocson 
why  the  dazzling  temptation  to  seek 
military  glory  has  not  prevailed — apart 
from  the  fact  that  success  would  be  far 
more  difficult,  and,  indeed,  far  more 
empty,  in  this  age  than  in  that  of  Na- 
poleon I.  The  present  Emperor  has 
diso'>vered  that  he  has  not  a  great  mili- 
tary genius.  lie  is  an  abler  politician 
and  a  more  effioient  governor  than  was 
his  unrle.  Perhaps,  too,  as  a  scientific 
soldier,  as  one  comprehending  the  utility 
of  arms,  and  the  art  of  strategy,  he  is 
his  equal.  But  as  a  general  in  the  field, 
he  is  a  failure.  And  military  glory, 
unless  he  appeared  as  its  ostensible  hero, 
ivould  lose,  for  hini,  its  lustre.  At 
Solferino,  it  is  said,  the  Emperor,  com- 
ms^nding  in  person,  well-nigh  lost  the 
battle;  only  the  great  ability  of  Niel 
and  the  other  generals  saved  it ;  and  it 
was  won,  as  an  0[)position  journal  said, 
referring  to  the  part  which  the  Emperor 
took  in  it,  **in  spite  of  bad  giMieralship." 

Three  times  in  the  history  of  the 
second  Empire  have  we  seen  an  attempt 
on  the  ])art  of  the  French  to  attract  the 
rays  of  military  glory  to  their  arms ;  in 
neither  rase,  however,  could  it  be  said' 
that  a  repetition  of  the  old  Napoleonic 
design  was  essayed.  One  of  these  wars 
was  not  undertaken  for  aggrandizement, 
but  on  the  balance-of-power  idea — in 


other  words,  to  preserve  the  eqnilibriam 
of  Europe.  The  second,  if  it  was  a  war 
of  aggrandizement,  had  also  other  and 
far  nobler  objects,  which  threw  the  lust 
of  gain  into  obscurity.  The  third  was 
distinctly  a  war  of  aggrandizement,  and 
more;  it  was  a  war  in  which  a  crime 
was  attempted  to  be  committed,  far 
more  heinous  and  more  treachenms  to 
civilization  than  the  crime  of  lust  of 
conquest.  What  was  the  result  of  each 
of  these  wars?  Did  they  remind  one 
of  the  old  Empire?  Was  there  among 
them  an  Ansterlitz  or  a  Lodi  ? 

The  Crimean  war,  undertiken  in  al- 
liance with  England  to  check  the  dreaded 
growth  of  Russia  southward,  was  long 
and  painful;  there  were  few  of  those 
brilliant  actions  which  can  alone  oharm 
the  martial  pride  of  the  Frenchman,  and 
what  there  were  of  these,  the  English 
had  in  them  the  lion's  share  of  the  glory. 
Victory  came  in  the  end,  but  it  was 
divided  with  the  ancient  and  hated  rival 
of  France,  the  detested  victor  of  Water- 
loo— it  was,  more  than  half  of  it,  Eng- 
land's victory.  The  French  went  back 
to  Paris,  half  dissatisfied,  thinking  of 
their  own  many  failures,  and  of  Eng- 
land's repeated  triumphs. 

Whether  the  Italian  war  of  1869  was 
undertaken  to  increase  the  French  terri- 
tory, is  not  yet  known;   that  was  one 
of  its  results;  but  in  that  it  was  under- 
taken by  Napoleon  III.  to  free  and  to 
create  Italy,  it  was  noble,  justly  popular 
in  France  and  throughout  the   world. 
It  was  successful  **  in  spite  of  bad  gen- 
eralship ;  ^*  but  the  contest  was  between 
a  great  military  power  allied  with  a 
people  of  hot  enthusiasm  and  reckleai 
bravery,  fighting  fbr  its  life,  and  a  deoay- 
ing  nationality,  burdened  with  almost 
hopeless  debt,  with   whioh  defeat  wm 
traditional,  and  which  must,  from  tho 
beginning,  have  been  discouraged  by  the 
thought  that  it  was  playing  a  losing 
game.     Such  being  the  circumstances, 
tlie  victory  could  not  have  been  one  oi 
those  victories  whioh  astound  and  dazzle 
men,  which  call  forth  the  adoration  of  a 
])eople,  and  which  link  a  sovereign  to 
the  hearts  of  his  subjects  with  "  hooki 
of  steel. '^    Solferino  and  Magenta  did 
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shed  a  glory  npon  the  French  Empire ; 
but  it  was  a  moral,  not  a  martial  glory. 
It  was  the  moral  spectacle  of  a  great 
and  generous  nation,  lifting  np  and  giv- 
ing life  to  a  historic  and  long-degraded 
people,  which  gave  it  its  Instre. 

The  military  triumph  was  not  a  splen- 
did one ;  there  were  no  wonderful  mili- 
tary exploits ;.  the  odds  were  from  the 
first  with  the  victorioas  allies.  But  it 
was  the  triumph  of  France  over  herself^ 
— over  the  priesthood,  over  old-world 
bigotries ;  it  was  a  whole  nation  bleed- 
ing for  its  friendship  toward  a  weaker 
sister.  To-day,  alas,  that  moral  glory  is 
clonded ;  there  will  be  an  election  soon, 
and  the  Empire  mnst,  at  all  hazards,  win 
the  priests;  and  hence  we  have  seen 
French  soldiers  trying  the  murderous 
Chassepot  on  the  followers  of  the  John 
Brown  of  Italy ;  we  see  them  still  there, 
amid  the  grand  old  rnins  which  tell  us 
of  Cato  and  of  Rienzi,  holding  Italy  back 
from  her  ancient  capital,  and,  while  pre- 
venting the  completion  of  her  unity,- 
serving  as  the  defenders  of  the  worst 
and  most  decrepit  of  earthly  govern- 
ments. Solferino  is  disgraced,  France  is 
disgraced,  and  she  is  eonscious  of  it; 
and  this  alliance,  treaoherous  to  the 
French  people,  between  the  military 
despotism  and  the  despotism  of  the 
hierarchy,  is  the  gloomiest  of  all  the 
gloomy  facts  of  the  past  twenty  years. 

This  great  Republic  of  the  West, 
thonght  Napoleon  III.,  whan  he  wit^ 
nesfied  the  ontbreak  of  the  American 
rebellion,  is  and  has  been  the  hnge  par- 
tienLir  thorn  in  the  side  of  despotism 
arerjrwhere.  To  me,  who  rule  over  a 
nation  which  has  been  republican,  and 
is  easily  struck  by  a  shining  example,  its 
prosperity  is  a  continual,  and  may  be  a 
vital,  injury.  I^t  us  crush  it.  Turning 
to  Mexico,  southward  of  us,  he  saw  a 
X)eople,  weak,  divided  against  itself, 
struggling  amid  a  pandemonium  of  rival 
factions,  lying  at  the  mercy  of  the  first 
strong-armed  comer.  We  will  kill  two 
great  birds  with  one  stone,  w«s  the  Im- 
perial idea.  By  the  same  stroke,  we 
will  kill  the  Republic,  and  wo  will  found 
a  Latin  Empire  in  the  West.  We  will 
at  the  same  time  rid  ourselves  of  a  fear- 


ful enemy — successful  republicanism — 
and  we  will  add  to  the  Napoleonic 
crown  a  glory  which  will  give  to  it  the 
old  martial  and  GsBsarian  halo.  Who 
among  my  readers  now  doubts  that  this 
was  the  double  end  of  the  Mexican  en- 
terprise ?  Who  hesitates  to  believe  that 
it  was  a  covert  blow  directed  at  the  ex- 
istence of  our  Union  ?  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  Napoleon  tried  his  utmost  to 
seduce  England  into  joining  with  him  to 
recognize  the  Confederacy,  at  our  direst 
hour ;  that  he  made  more  than  one  at- 
tempt to  engage  the  South  to  unite  with 
the  new  Empire ;  that  the  French  expe- 
dition was  undertaken  exactly  at  the  time 
when  the  opportunity  for  effecting  his 
end  was  apparently  ripe;  and  let  us 
thank  God  for  baffling  the  miserable 
intrigues  of  our  enemies !  If  these  proofs 
are  not  enough,  let  the  revelations  made 
by  Kenitry  and  a  hundred  others  be 
pondered ;  and  you  will  laugh  to  scorn 
the  pleos  that  were  put  forth  in  defence 
of  that  meditated  wrong.  The  Mexican 
expedition  was  a  farce  darkly  tinged 
with  tragedy,  which  broke  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  act.  Pucbla  was  the 
moral  Waterloo  of  Napoleon  III.,  with 
this  difference — that  while  Waterloo 
was  a  glorious  defeat,  Puebla  was  a 
most  inglorious  victory.  Of  military 
glory  there  was  not  a  whit ;  of  outrage 
to  the  liberal  feelings  of  France,  <»f  op- 
pressive taxation,  of  utter  folly,  there 
was  enough  to  make  France  groan  to 
this  day.  It  was  not  only  the  greatest 
blot  on  the  record  of  the  Empire,  it 
was  a  severe  blow  self-directed  and  self- 
wounding;  it  will  never  be  recovered 
from  ;  it  has  permanently  alienated  from 
the  Empire  many  of  its  former  partisaiLs, 
and  has  given  a  weapon  to  that  eloqueut 
and  ever-active  Opposition  in  the  nation- 
al legislature,  of  which  Jules  Favre  and 
Adolphe  Thiers  are  the  spokesmen,  and 
who  have  not  yet  ceased  to  use  it  with 
effect.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
prince  who  now  reigns  in  France,  pro- 
posed the  Republic  of  the  United  States 
as  a  model  to  France ;  it  was,  he  de- 
clared in  1831,  the  most  perfect  govern- 
ment which  had  ever  been  devised. 
But  that  was  in  the  generous  heat  of  his 
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youth,  when  exile  and  misfortune  had 
made  him  honest.  Now  it  is  quite  dif- 
ferent; notts  avoni  change  tout  cela. 
You  can  hardly  expect  a  man  in  power 
to  praise  or  to  be  friendly  to  his  greatest 
bugbear. 

Out  of  neither  of  these  wnrs,  then, 
came  military  glory  of  the  genuine  Na- 
poleonic sort.  All  that  France  got  for 
thetn  was  Savoy  and  Nice;  to  the 
eighty-seven  departments,  two  more — 
an  Alpine  and  a  Mediterranean  depart- 
ment— were  added.  We  may  conclude 
that  the  idea  of  aggrandizement  and 
glory  has  been  definitely  abandoned. 
The  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire  has 
never  been  what  could  be  called  an 
aggressive  one,  except  in  the  instance  of 
Mexico;  and  that  failure  was  enough 
to  check  all  other  essays  of  a  similar 
kind.  It  bos  drawn  further  and  further 
from  such  an  one  every  year,  until  at 
last,  it  may  almost  be  characterized  as  a 
timid  policy.  Franco  yielded  to  arbitra- 
tion in  the  Luxembourg  matter;  she 
threw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
unity  of  Germany, — a  forbearance  which 
Thiers  calls  the  most  grievous  of  blun- 
ders; she  now  witnesses  the  growing 
power  and  insolence  of  Russia  in  tlie 
East,  with  hanlly  a  protest;  we  no 
longer  hear  of  a  crnsade  in  behalf  of 
Poland,  or  the  Turk,  or  the  Hungarian. 
She  has  interfered  at  Rome,  but  there 
the  Emperor  ran  no  danger — being  the 
bigger  and  stronger  of  the  combatants — 
except  from  his  own  people ;  and  they 
are  under  the  heels  of  tlie  army.  Tak- 
ing a  general  view  of  all  these  years  of 
Imperial  rule,  it  is  clear  that  the  Em- 
peror has  generally  been  content  to  sus- 
tain the  dignity  and  integrity  of  France, 
to  engnge  in  no  more  military  enterprises 
than  were  either  necessary  to  that  dig- 
nity, or  else  necessary  to  serve  as  a 
distraction  to  his  fickle  and  easily  dis- 
contented subjects.  Sometimes,  true,  the 
appearance  has  been  otherwise ;  but  it 
has  begun  and  ended  in  an  appear- 
ance. It  has  been  said  that  by  increas- 
ing his  armament  early  in  1867,  Napo- 
leon first  shook  the  foundation  of  his 
throne.  But  the  wiser  opinion  would 
seem  to  be,  that  that  foundation  was 


shaken  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  Mexi- 
can expedition.  The  increase  of.  the 
army  has  undoubtedly  increased  also 
that  first  efiElct.  If  any  French  party 
has  ever  had,  within  these  twenty  years, 
the  ambition  of  military  glory,  they  seem 
now  to  have  ceased  to  hope  for  it.  It  is 
recognized  that  Napoleon  is  not  the  man, 
and  this  is  not  the  age,  to  supply  it. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  distrust  of  Napo- 
leon on  the  score  of  military  ambition ; 
and  that  suspicion  which  many  intelligent 
Frenchmen  felt  at  the  outset  of  his  ca- 
reer, lest  he  should  drag  France  into 
another  splendid  misery  like  that  of 
1814,  has  given  place  to  another,  that 
he  has  devoted  himself  to  arbitrary  pow- 
er, to  the  security  of  his  dynasty  withio 
the  nation,  and  to  rendering  it  perma- 
nent by  a  despotic  rule,  periodically 
tempered  by  petty  concessions,  intended 
to  conciliate  the  masses.  It  seems  cer- 
tain that  France  has  ceased  to  be,  what 
she  was  before  the  Mexican  fiasco,  the 
arbiter  of  nations ;  Germany  has  become 
her  rival ;  she  can  no  longer  impose  her 
diplomatic  will  upon  the  cabinets,  and 
she  now  shrinks  from  a  collision  with 
the  new  power,  with  as  much  eagerness 
as  she  was  at  first  fierce  to  provtike  it. 

Wise  enough  to  perceive  that  the  gen- 
uine Cssarism  of  Napoleon  I.  was  not  to 
be  attempted — cognizant,  in  a  word,  of 
the  age,  its  demands  and  its  impossibili- 
ties,— Napoleon  III.  has  departed  widely 
from  the  model  of  his  uncle.   He  has  tac- 
itly declared  himself  independent  of  the 
traditions  of  the  £m])ire.     At  Bordeaux 
there  stands,  in  one  of  the  public  squares, 
a  statue  of  the  present  Emperor,  upon 
the  pedestal    of   which   is  graven  the 
memorable  words,  ^^VFmpire,  e^eit  la 
Paix  " — **  The  Empire  is  Peace ;  "  words 
which  he  himself  uttered  there  not  long 
after  he  attained  to  the  Imperial  purple. 
By  those  words  he  broke  loose  from  the 
promise  implied  by  his  elevation  ;  and,  if 
they  keenly  disappointed  the  restless  sod 
vainglorious  spirits  who  blindly  hoped 
for  war,  they  fell  gratefully  upon  the  ears 
of  those  who  only  asked  tranquillity,  po- 
litical security,  and  the  internal  devel- 
opment of  France,     And  tlie  Empire 
has  been,   for  the   most   part,  Peace. 
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Only  twice  has  Napoleon  III.  openly 
defied  the  ideas  of  the  progressive  age — 
in  Mexico,  and  at  Rome;  and,  as  we 
have  shown,  these  acts  were  rather 
defensive  than  aggressive.  The  world 
natnrally  looked  forward  to  European 
troubles,  to  great  devastating  wars,  to 
gigantic  schemes  of  conquest ;  but  the 
temptation,  if  temptation  it  was,  has  been 
shunned,  and  France  has  been  able  to 
pursue  the  peaceful  arts  of  internal 
growth  almost  without  interruptioDi 

Let  us  do  justice  to  the  Empire. 
Faults,  blunders,  crimes  there  have 
been ;  but  the  picture  is  not  without 
lights  as  well  as  shadows.  The  Empire 
has  certainly  kept  apace  with  the  popu- 
lar current.  Unlike  the  Bourbons,  it 
can  forget,  and  it  can  learn;  and  the 
secret  of  its  success  lies  in  its  capacity 
for  receiving  and  satisfying  the  tone  of 
popular  opinion.  Popular  opinion  sent 
the  Empire  on  the  glorious  errand  of 
freeing  Italy,  and  creating  a  new  and 
extensive  constitutional  kingdom.  More 
recently,  wo  have  seen  another,  and 
equally  famous,  acknowledgment  of  the 
march  of  events.  When  the  (Jerman 
war  was  in  progress,  it  would  have 
been  ea«>y  for  France  to  extend  her 
frontier  to  the  Rhine,  thus  accomplish- 
ing an  ambition  of  four  hundred  years. 
Bat  the  temptation  passed,  then  the 
opportunity.  Not  only  did  the  Empire 
gracefully  yield  to  the  ascendency  of 
Prussia.  For  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  we  heard  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  in  the  presence  of 
the  representatives  of  the  nation,  casting 
to  the  winds  the  old  idea  of  balance  of 
power,  and  in  one  grand  sentence  an- 
nouncing the  new  doctrine  of  national* 
ITIES.  Peoples  of  the  same  race,  he 
declared,  had  a  riglit  to  unite  together. 
The  Grcrmans  could  resolve  themselves 
into  a  sinde  nation,  if  they  would :  it 
was  not  for  France  to  say  them  nay. 
No  longer  was  Europe  to  be  convulsed 
from  the  seas  to  the  centre,  because  this 
or  that  power  was  found  to  be  a  grow- 
ing power.  In  place  of  that  petty  jeal- 
ousy which  begrudged  a  neighbor  his 
progress  and  prosperity,  that  sensitive 
alarm  which  hastened  to  enfeeble,  by 


sudden  alliances;  a  thriving  people,  that 
unworthy  suspicion  which  8aw  in  every 
forward  step,  in  every  territorial  acces- 
sion, in  every  wholesome  improvement, 
a  menace  and  a  defiance, — in  place  of 
these,  Napoletm  frankly  announced  the 
rise  of  great  nationalities,  and  welcomed 
them ;  he  spoke,  not  without  a  tone  of 
complacency,  of  the  final  downfall  of 
feudalism,  and  of  the  resolving  of  many 
small  states  into  a  few  large  ones.  In- 
stead of  distrust  in  view  of  this  prospect, 
be  would  generously  welcome  the  event ; 
France  wished  no  more  territory,  France 
wished  peace ;  France  would  congratu- 
late and  make  friends  with  the  new 
powers,  and  would  insure  her  safety  in 
their  midst  by  friendly  confidence,  while 
her  competition  with  them  would  rather 
be  in  the  fields  of  peace,  industry,  and 
education,  than  on  those  of  battle. 

And  this  course  was  consistent  in  the 
heir  of  Napoleon.  It  was  by  the  feudal 
elements  of  Europe,  with  which  the 
balance-of-power  principle  was  indis- 
solubly  linked,  that  the  first  Empire 
was  opposed,  and  finally  crushed.  It 
was  against  feudalism  snd  that  principle, 
that  Napoleon  fought  all  his  life.  Wa- 
terloo was  at  once  his  ruin,  and  their 
triumph ;  and  the  Treaty  of  Poris,  which 
restricted  France  to  its  present  lin»it«, 
was  concluded  in  the  name  of  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  and  was  the  compact  of 
feudal  Europe,  pledging  itself  against 
the  freedom  of  nationalities.  By  an- 
nouncing, therefore,  the  doctrine  of 
nationalities,  by  conceding  the  right  of 
Germany  to  unification,  by  sustaining 
the  independence  of  Italy,  Napoleon  III. 
asserted  the  cause  of  the  first  Empire, 
and  protested  against  that  feudal  princi- 
ple by  the  successfid  maintenance  of 
which  the  first  Empire  fell. 

There  is  one  more  act  of  the  present 
dynasty,  which  it  would  be  unjust  to 
overlook,  and  which  refiects  upon  it  the 
fulness  of  that  honor  which  is  due  to 
true  political  wisdom.  I  refer  to  the 
frank  adoption  of  an  enlightened  com- 
mercial policy.  And  it  is  remarkable  to 
note,  that  this  was  accomplished  by  a 
diplomacy  which  was  completi'ly  want- 
ing in  those  intricate  arts  of  which  di- 
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plomacy  is  supposed  to  consist.  It  was 
due  maiiilj  to  Richard  Cobden ;  a  man 
so  open,  so  honost,  so  upright  in  life,  so 
devoid  of  nil  chicanery  and  subtlety,  so 
pure  alike  in  his  means  and  ends,  that 
when  he  died,  his  bitterest  antagonists 
mourned  the  loss  which  England  suf- 
fered ;  yet  a  man  possessed  of  so  lumi- 
nous a  mind,  and  so  persuasive  a  tongue, 
that  what  the  tortuous  course  of  pro- 
fessional diplomacy  either  could  not  have 
done  at  jill,  or  could  only  have  done  by 
slow  and  tedious  steps,  he  did  briefly 
and  with  ease.  It  is  hard  to  over-esti- 
mate the  benefit  both  to  France  and 
to  England,  and  indeed  to  the  world, 
which  resulted  from  the  Commercial 
Treaty  which  Cobden  persuaded  the 
Emperor  to  conclude.  Besides  stimula- 
ting the  trade  of  the  two  notions,  and 
especially  that  of  France,  the  announce- 
ment of  that  treaty  heightened  the  esti- 
mation in  which  the  Emperor  was  held 
by  France,  diminished  that  dislike  and 
distrust  which  had  hitherto  embarrassed 
his  reign,  surprised  and  pleased  the  civ- 
ilized nations,  and  seemed  to  confirm 
the  famous  words  of  Bordeaux,  that  the 
Emperor  was,  in  truth,  Peace.  Nothing 
could  be  a  stronger  proof  that  Napoleon 
III.  had  committed  his  fortunes  to  the 
tide  of  public  opinion — that  he  stood 
ready  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  his 
generation.  From  the  date  of  that 
Treaty,  France  seems  to  have  fully  en- 
tered upon  a  new  cnreer,  less  brilliant, 
perhaps,  than  she  had  anticipated,  but 
far  more  wholesome,  far  more  produc- 
tive of  happiness  and  content. 

Could  we,  in  trying  to  depict  the  Em- 
pire, in  its  salient  phases,  stop  here,  it 
would  be  a  grateful  ending;  but,  un- 
happily, the  exigences  of  despotism  have 
given  the  picture  its  darker  side,  and 
that,  too,  must  be  seen,  to  appreciate 
the  whole. 

To  the  stranger  who,  for  pleasure  or 
business,  passes  rapidly  from  one  conn- 
try  to  another.  Franco  wears  a  beauti- 
ful mask.  We  Americans,  especially, 
who  come  from  the  land  par  excellence 
of  railway  and  steamboat  accidents  and 
dusky  st?iii(»ns,  contemplate  with  wonder 
the  regularity,  the  comfort,  and  the  ra- 


pidity of  the  French  railway  systehi; 
we,  who  read  every  morning,  when  we 
are  at  home,  of  daring  burglaries,  of  the 
commission  of  crime  in  a  hundred  forms, 
are  struck  with  the  perfect  order  of  the 
French  cities,  the  surprising  and  mys- 
terious control  of  the  police,  and  the 
rarity  of  those  violations  of  law  so  com- 
mon with  us ;  we  see  with  delight  the 
sparkle  of  Parisian  society,  the  grandeur 
of  Parisian  streets  and  monuments,  the 
wealth  of  the  Parisian  world,  the  bright 
and  unanxious  semblance  of  prosperity 
which  pervades  almost  every  quarter  of 
the  French  metropolis.  Passing  beyond 
Paris,  we  are  yet  more  charmed  to  note 
everywhere  the  same  cheerful  and  thrifty 
aspect ;  there  are  fields  with  their  golden 
burdens  of  wheat  and  corn,  manufactur- 
ing towns  bustling  with  occupation,  quiet, 
sunny  little  villages  lying  peacefully 
along  the  river-sides,  where  all  seems 
content  and  peace,  and  whither  the  jars 
and  miseries  of  man's  lot  seem  never 
to  have  penetrated;  stately  cath^ral 
towns,  with  their  famous  memories, 
seemingly  indolent,  prosperous,  ignorant 
of  want,  apparently  revelling  in  a  com- 
plete suflSciency.  Here,  everywhere,  all 
is  order,  security,  peace,  content.  France 
seems,  in  some  places,  to  be  resting  from 
the  turmoils  of  the  past  seventy  years ; 
in  other  plices,  to  have  roused  herself 
and  to  bo  seizing  the  opportunity  which 
orderly  government  has  provided,  to 
enrich  herself  and  to  rival  the  industrial 
progress  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  races.  Her 
harbors  you  will  find  ftiU  of  ships ;  her 
manufactories  busy ;  her  farms  under 
thrifty  cultivation ;  her  vineyards,  in 
autumn,  groaning  under  the  prolific 
yield  of  their  precious  fruit.  Yon  are 
surprised  to  find  such  apparent  prosperi- 
ty everywhere,  such  order  in  adminis- 
tration, such  activity  in  public  and  pri- 
vate improvement!  But  this,  for  the 
most  parr,  is  a  bright  and  beautiful  mask, 
under  which  the  sombre  reality  lies  hid; 
the  paint  on  the  mask  is  too  bright  to 
be  natural,  the  over-rednes^s  of  the 
cheeks,  the  over- whiteness  of  the  brow, 
the  over-blackness  of  the  lashes,  the 
rigidity  of  the  stnile,  the  stare  of  the 
regard,  reveal  its  want  of  truth.    The 
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Empire  has  given  to  France  at  least  a 
semblance  of  prosperity,  and  you  must 
study  her  attentively  to  discover  wlieth- 
er  it  is,  or  not,  a  veritable  prosperity. 
Without  question,  it  is  a  veritable  pros- 
perity, viewed  in  certain  lights.  Com- 
pared with  the  days  of  the  Bourbons,  or 
even  those  of  Louis  Philippe,  there  is  a 
great  material  improvement.  That  is 
partly  due  to  the  feeling  of  security, 
resulting  from  the  strength  of  the  dy- 
nasty, and  a  confidence  that  it  will  hold 
its  own ;  partly  to  the  liberal  progress 
made  by  reason  of  the  adoption  of  iree- 
trade  principles ;  and  partly  to  the  great 
administrative  vigor  of  the  Government, 
which  has  been  active  in  carrying  out 
internal  improvements.  The  tnith,  how- 
ever, is,  that  there  is  in  France  at  once 
high  prosperity,  and  great  want ;  pros- 
perity among  the  few  and  the  rich,  want 
among  the  vast  minority  and  the  poor. 
At  the  time  of  writing,  the  misery  of 
great  masses  of  the  French  population 
exceeds  that  of  any  period  since  the 
fuandation  of  the  second  Empire. 

What  is  the  price  which  France  pays 
for  her  security  ?  What  does  the  Empire 
cost  her — ^how  does  absolute  despotism 
sustain  itself  ?  Several  months  ago  there 
appeared  in  Paris  a  pamphlet,  which  was 
written  either  by  the  Imperial  hand  or 
nnder  Imperial  inspiration,  triumphantly 
calling  attention  to  the  ^^  Titles  of  the 
Napoleonic  dynasty."  We  were  told  in 
it  how  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was 
elected  President  of  the  Bepublic  in  1848, 
by  ^ve  and  a  half  millions  of  votes 
against  two  millions ;  how  he  was  elect- 
ed, in  1851,  President  for  ten  years,  by 
seven  and  a  half  out  of  eight  millions ; 
how  the  Empire  was  rel^stablished  in 
hia  person  m  1852,  by  7,800,000  out  of 
8,140,000.  And  these  were  *^  the  titles 
of  the  dynasty,"  on  the  principle  of  Vox 
Fopulij  tox  Deij  which  was,  indeed, 
the  motto  of  the  pamphlet.  But  a  title 
to  power,  even  founded  on  universal 
saffirage,  is  nowadays  far  less  important 
than  the  manner  in  which  that  power  is 
exercised.  There  is,  therefore,  a  perfect 
answer  to  the  Imperial  pamphlet.  How 
have  yon  used  your  power  ?  What  has 
it  cost,  and  has  it,  bidancing  cost  against 


benefit^  paid?  An  able  French  statis- 
tician, turning  the  other  side  of  the 
shield,  has  undertaken  to  show.  Be- 
tween 1851  and  1857  the  sum-total  of 
the  expenses  of  the  Government  amount- 
ed to  81,000,000,000  of  francs ;  between 
1857  and  1867  that  sum  was  far  more 
than  doubled.  Dividing  up  the  present 
ra,^es  of  taxation,  it  is  found  that  the 
quota  due  from  every  family  in  France 
is  240  francs,  the  mean  income  of  each 
family  being  1,000  francs ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  State  takes  from  each  family  a  quar- 
ter of  its  annual  income  I  And  what  a 
story  does  that  tell !  Do  you  wonder 
that,  if  you  turn  aside  from  the  brilliant 
thorough  fares  of  the  cities  (where  the 
police  are  careful  to  keep  mendicancy 
out  of  sight),  the  streets  swarm  with 
beggars,  whose  air  and  manner  of  asking 
show  them  to  he  tyros  in  tlie  most  hu- 
miliating of  earthly  arts?  Is  it  strange 
that  there  are  strikes,  and  here  and 
there  a  riot,  and  suicides,  and  emigra- 
tions, by  the  thousand  ?  You  see  nothing 
of  it  on  the  surface,  where  all  is  fair. 
But  leave  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  behind  in 
Paris,  and  work  your  way  up  those  dark 
and  repulsive  labyrinths  of  which  Fau- 
hourg  St.  Antoine  is  a  complicated  net- 
work, and  sights  will  present  themselves 
which  are  galling  ai^d  dramatic  satires 
on  this  proud  Empire,  which  rests  on 
soldiers  who  are  supported  by  a  quarter 
of  the  incomes  of  France !  Yet,  with 
this  crushing  taxation,  so  appalling  to 
the  mind  of  one  of  the  ablest  writers  in 
France  that  .he  recently  exclaimed, 
**  France  is  ruining  herself,  without  rea- 
son or  profit  I  "  with  this  enormous  in- 
come derived  from  the  people,  the  debt 
has  increased  to  nearly  three  thousand 
millions ;  there  have  been  no  less  than 
six  loans  between  1854  and  1867,  wliich 
together  have  amounted  to  2,700  mil« 
lions. 

Statistics  are  called  dry;  and  yet, 
sometimes,  they  have  a  touching  and 
romantic  interest.  I  cannot  but  think 
those  quoted  above  tell  a  mournful  and 
sadly  interesting  tale.  Let  mo  refer  to 
them  just  a  moment  longer ;  lot  us  com- 
pare America  with  France.  The  popu- 
lations of  the  two  countries  are  not  far 
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from  equal.  The  expenses  of  the  French 
Government  amount  to  considerably  over 
fifteen  millions  of  francs — or,  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars — a  day ;  while  during  onr 
great  Rebellion,  when  we  had  to  sustain 
the  most  gigantic  war  of  modern  time?, 
and  at  the  some  time  to  carry  on  our 
internal  administration  and  our  foreign 
service,  our  total  expenses  did  inot 
amount  to  more  than  two  thirds  of  that 
sum.  That  is,  France  has  to  sustain,  in 
time  of  peace,  a  burden  one  third  greater 
than  we  sustained  in  the  midst  of  the 
Rebellion  I  Do  not  figures  speak  ?  and 
is  not  security  an  unwonted  luxury  in 
Franco  ?  One  more  statistical  fact,  not 
unallied  with  historic  significance,  and 
we  have  done.  What  was  the  keynote 
of  the  first  French  Revolution — what 
was  its  grim  watchword  ?  **  Bread — 
give  us  BREAD  I "  The  want  of  bread, 
quite  as  much  as  the  want  of  liberty, 
brought  that  sweeping,  gaunt  human 
torrent,  out  of  the  squalid  depths  of  St. 
Antoine  down  upon  the  Tuileries.  Well, 
bread  is  to-day  in  France  worth  five  sous 
(cents)  a  pound-loaf.  Your  workman, 
who  earns  two  francs  a  day,  and  hns  a 
family,  must  give  nearly  half  his  day's 
earning  for  bread  to  fill  his  and  their 
mouths  between  sun-up  and  sun-down. 
As  for  meat,  it  is  quite  beyond  his 
means ;  'tis  a  hard  struggle  even  to  get 
bread.  The  ominous  discontent  of  old 
revolution  times  is  abroad  once  more; 
its  watchword,  as  of  old,  is  "  bread ;  " 
its  rallying  cry  is  the  law-tabooed  Mar- 
Beill<iUe,  So  that  security  for  the  support 
of  which  Monsieur  is  mulcted  a  quarter 
of  his  income,  is  not  so  reliable  a  thing, 
after  all.  Beggary  is  frightfully  on  the 
increase ;  the  number  of  starved,  and  of 
dead  from  exposure,  last  winter,  was 
appalling.  And  affairs  grow  no  better 
as  the  months  pass  on.  For  the  security 
which  despotism  off*ei*s,  France  groans 
with  ta^es,  is  crowded  with  beggars, 
and  becomes  again  volcanic. 

But  is  this  all  that  the  Empire  costs 
the  nation?  Think  of  our  glorious 
Northern  army,  in  Rebellion  days:  how 
enormous  we  thought  it,  how  large  a 
proportion  of  our  stalwart  arms  and 
sinews,  how  many  of  the  friends  and 


relntives  of  every  one  of  us,  it  drew  away 
to  the  Southem  field.  It  was  never,  at 
any  one  time,  so  large  as  that  army 
wliich  the  French  Government  created 
as  its  permanent  army  last  winter.  How 
hard  it  is  to  imagine  a  permanent  army 
of  a  million  and  a  half  of  men!  Oar 
army  was  for  a  purpose ;  its  end  gained, 
it  would  dissolve ;  its  organizaticm  was 
but  for  a  time,  its  withdrawal  of  tillers 
from  their  fields,  of  merchants  from  their 
desks,  of  carpenters  from  their  shops, 
was  but  temporary,  and  it  would  soon 
yield  the  greater  part  of  theiu  back  to 
the  generative  arts  of  peace.  But  France 
lies  weak  under  the  continual  drain; 
there,  the  subtraction  of  strong  hands 
from  industry  is  constant  and  enormous. 
Who  will  calculate  what  these  thousands 
of  strong  hand«,  forced  from  the  plough 
and  the  anvil  to  make  sure  her  security, 
are  worth  to  France  ?  Is  not  there  In 
this,  a  fine  yet  more  oppressive  than  even 
tlie  direct  financial  one  ?  But  the  Em- 
pire must  be  sustained,  even  if  the  wo- 
men alone  are  left  to  gamer  the  harvests 
and  shoe  the  horses;  even  if  the  ob- 
stacles to  marriage  do  become  so  great 
that  the  population  will  deteriorate  in 
numbers  and  cajiacity ;  even  if  bread  be 
dear,  and  poor  devils  sing  the  Ifar9eU- 
laise,  and  beggars  multiply,  and  gaunt 
want  stares  you  in  the  face  everywhere 
— for  where  else  can  you  find  seettrityt 
The  "  titles  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty," 
founded  on  votes  taken,  not  entirely 
without  violence,  when  the  French, 
wearied  with  h)ng  disorder,  were  rather 
"  drummed "  tlian  invited  to  the  pdls, 
— are  they  such,  or  not,  as  to  give  an 
excuse  to  what  may  be  called  this  mili- 
tary extravagance,  which  yet  does  not 
yield  any  fruit  of  conquest,  or  even  of 
greater  respect  compelled  from  other 
nations?  The  very  api>earance  of  this 
Imperial  pamphlet,  which  is  seen  to  be 
clearly  an  electioneering  docoment,  ad- 
dressed to  the  people  on  the  eve  of  an 
election,  having  a  similar  mission  to 
that  of  those  little  congressional  bro- 
chures which  "  my  constituents  "  reeeire 
from  the  lion.  So-and-so  at  Washington, 
indicates  a  distrust  on  the  part  of  Na- 
poleon, a  fear  lest  bis  popularity  has 
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vanished — under  grieTons  taxation  and 
relentless  coDScription.  The  necessity 
of  such  A  pamphlet  would  seem  to  prove 
that  the  Empire  is  having  constantly 
increasing  demands  upon  its  stren^h, 
and  diminished  powers  of  satisfying 
them;  and  when  a  Government  has 
reached  that  point,  it  is  vain  to  point  to 
its  "titles." 

But  are  hurdensome  taxation,  and 
remorseless  conscription — the  constant 
drain  upon  those  two  sinews  of  internal 
prosperity,  money  and  men — all  that  the 
Empire  has  cost  France?  Even  now, 
when  the  edifice  is  declared  to  he 
crowned,  there  is  seen  to  he  one  great 
and  vital  loss  which  France  has  sus- 
tfdned— one  terrihly  usurious  price  she 
has  had  to  pay  for  her  security.  Verily, 
she  gave  up  her  liberty  for  a  mess  of 
pottage — and  the  mess  of  pottage  having 
turned  out  to  be  less  savory  and  less 
healthful  than  she  had  thought,  she 
wants  her  liberty  back  again — too  late. 
The  Empire  has  cost  France  her  liberty. 
Its  chief  is  an  irresponsible,  absolute, 
irremovable  Executive.  Pretending  to 
rule  by  means  of  a  representative  legis- 
lature, he  really  rules  by  the  simple 
exercise  of  liis  own  will.  If  the  Obara- 
ber  adopts  the  proposals  of  his  minis- 
terial histruments,  well  and  good;  if 
not,  neither  ho  nor  his  Ministers  are 
e£R!Cted,  but  go  on  in  spite  of  the  Oham- 
bers.  There  is  neither  religious,  politi- 
cal, legislative,  press,  nor  verbal  freedom 
in  France.  Let  me  adduce  some  in- 
stances of  each,  personally  known  to 
roe.  It  is  well  known  that  it  is  per- 
mitted to  a  Frenchman  to  work  or  play 
on  Sunday,  if  he  desires  it ;  and  it  is  a 
fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
population  do  both.  But  to  work  on  a 
Romish  saint^s  day  is  a  grave  oifence. 
A  farmer  near  Bordeaux,  a  Protestant, 
who  therefore  did  not  observe  saints' 
days,  had  some  hay  cut,  and,  on  the 
morning  of  a  fete^  being  apprehensive 
of  rain,  proceeded  to  gather  it  into  his 
bam.  The  cur^  of  his  village  gave 
infbrmation  to  the  police,  the  farmer 
was  arrested,  and  suffered  a  month's 
imprisimment.  Had  he  gathered  his 
hay  on  a  Sunday,  no  notice  would  have 


been  taken  of  it;  but  he  had  dese- 
crated the  natal  day  of  a  Komish  saint, 
and  hence  mu^t  pay  the  penalty.  Here 
is  another  case,  showing  the  absence  of 
religious  freedom.  A  young  student  of 
medicine  recently  passed  his  examina- 
tion, and  received  his  diploma  as  a 
doctor.  It  is  necessary  for  all  candidates 
for  the  doctorate  •of  medicine  in  France, 
to  write  a  medical  thesis  and  present  it 
to  his  professor.  By  some  means  or 
other,  the  thesis  of  the  young  man 
referred  to,  reached,  the  eyes  of  the 
Bishop  of  Orleans.  That  worthy  prelate 
found  some  expressions  in  the  paper 
which  he  did  not  regard  as  "  orthodox." 
He  protested  against  it,  and  the  result 
was  that  a  ministerial  decree  was  issued, 
by  which  the  new  doctor  was  suspended 
from  practice,  until  the  obnoxious  thesis 
was  re- written,  and  the  "heresies" 
erased.  It  is,  perhaps,  notorious  to 
American  readers  that  no  Protestant 
church  can  be  established  in  France 
without  especial  permission  from  the 
Government,  which  is  rarely  given,  and 
when  given,  is  so  hampered  by  degrad- 
ing and  discouraging  conditions,  as  to 
deprive  the  project  of  its  utility.  Could 
I  pause  to  consider  this  topic  more  in 
detail,  it  could  easily  be  shown  that  not 
only  is  there  very  little  religious  free- 
dom in  France,  but  that,  in  some  parts 
of  the  Empire,  the  persecutions  which 
all  those  who  dissent  from  Romanism 
undergo,  are  suggestive  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  Charles  IX.  Political, 
or  electoral  freedom,  is  much  circum- 
scribed in  France.  The  extent  of  official 
manipulatiun  in  the  rural  elections  can 
never  be  known ;  but  that  it  is  exten- 
sive, is  certain.  The  police  are  known 
to  be  active  on  election-days,  drumming 
up  ignorant  farmers  and  auvriersy  thrust- 
ing votes  into  their  liands,  and  leading 
them  to  the  polls.  The  right  of  canvas- 
sing is  confined  to  the  government 
agents;  the  Opposition  attempts  it  at 
its  peril.  I  have  heard  of  a  case  of  a 
farmer,  who  being  sick  on  election-day, 
and  having  been  requested  by  the  mayor 
of  the  village  to  go  and  vote,  sent  his 
wife  thither  to  excuse  his  absence; 
whereupon  the  mayor  naively  remarked 
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that  she  could  TOte  in  place  of  her 
husband,  and  thrusting  a  government 
ballot  in  her  hand,  pointed  out  the 
ballot-box.  It  is  not  needful  to  give 
further  illustrations;  suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  Government,  with  its  vas-t  offi- 
cial macliinery  and  patronage,  its  troops 
and  gendarmes^  its  protection  by  law, 
has  every  facility  to. influence  the  Vox 
Populi,  and  to  intone  it  to  grateful 
exaltations  of  the  Empire;  while  the 
Oi)position  is  so  cramped  and  fettered  by 
the  law,  that  it  is,  as  an  active  political 
agent,  almost  powerless.  You  ask,  why 
such  tilings  are  not  generally  known, 
and,  being  known,  why  they  do  not 
produce  a  great  reaction  against  the 
Empire  ?  The  answer  is  simple.  It  is 
because  the  press  dare  not  publish  such 
things.  Thus,  you  see,  one  despotic  law 
aids  another.  Were  a  paper  to  publish 
such  facts,  it  would  deliberately  commit 
suicide.  The  official  power  may  do  such 
things  with  impunity,  because  there  is 
no  fear  of  publicity ;  they  are  done  in 
the  rural  districts,  and  the  rumor  of 
them,  unaided  by  wide-informing  type, 
will  not  go  far.  And  this  brings  us  to 
the  state  of  the  French  press,  of  which 
we  can  only  speak  with  great  brevity. 
Perfect  liberty  of  the  press,  I  do  not 
believe  to  be  a  thing  desirable  for 
France.  French  passions  are  too  vio- 
lent, French  ideas  are  too  visionary, 
the  French  love  of  agitation  is  too  over- 
powering. Wore  there  complete  liberty 
of  tlie  press,  there  would  be  a  chronic 
state  of  revolution.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  a  French  journalist,  unless 
severely  restrained,  to  discuss  political 
and  religious  subjects  with  calmness. 
Liberty  of  the  press  would  mean  war 
of  the  press  forever  and  ever.  But  this 
is,  only  to  a  certain  limit,  a  justification 
of  restraints  put  upon  the  press.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  dangers  of  a  perfectly 
free  press  in  France,  the  Empire,  for  its 
own  ends,  has  gone  to  the  furtherest, 
and  a  most  lamentable,  extreme;  and 
the  new  bill  on  the  press,  passed  last 
winter,  makes  but  a  trifling  improve- 
ment. The  6t:imp-duty  on  daily  politi- 
cal papers  is  six  centimes  (IJ  cents). 
That  is  a  flrat  and  very  material  draw- 


back,   and    effectually    prohibits    that 
greater  educator  of  the  lower  classes — a 
cheap  press.    But  that  is  the  least  of  its 
restraints.     The  main  alleviation  which 
the  bill  of  last  winter  effects,  is  tliat^ 
under  its  provisions,  newspapers  are  no 
longer  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.     IJis  authority 
is  transferred  to  the  judges  of  the  tri- 
bunals of  correctional  police.  The  strin- 
gent laws  against  the  press  remain  in  all 
their  ancient  force;  the  change  is  one 
simply  of  jurisdiction;    the  power  to 
punish  is  judicial,  where  it  was  before 
ministerial    The  judges  being,  as  well 
as  the  ministers,  creatures  of  and  de- 
pendent on   the  Emperor,   and  being, 
moreover,  notoriously  devoted   to   the 
dynasty  and  severe  upon  its  opponents, 
the  gain  to  the  press  even  in  this  respect 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  great  one. 
Compare  the  oflTences  of  the  prcss  with 
the  punishments  awarded  to  them,  and 
you  will  see,  at  a  glance,  bow  nndniy 
the  press  is  restricted  in  France.    Pa- 
pers are  prosecuted  for  false  news,  for 
abridged  reports  of  the  debates  in  the 
Chambers,  for  *^  exciting  to  hatred  and 
contempt    of    the  Government^' — and 
under  this  head,  almost  every  imaginable 
expression  distasteful  to  the  authorities 
may    be  punished — for  defamation   of 
private  character  (as    is    proper),  for 
threatening  articles,  for  articles  tending 
to  disturb  the  public  peace,  and  maoj 
other  kindred  causes.    If  a  paper  states 
that  the  Pope  is  dangerously  ill,  and  it 
turns  out  to  be  not  true,  that  paper  U 
liable  to  prosecution.     If  it  states  that 
the  Emperor's    health   is    poorly,   and 
creates  misgiving,  and  this  is  simply  the 
truth, — the  paper  may  and  probably  will 
be  prosecuted  for  publishing  news  which 
**  tends  to  disturb  the  public  peace."  In 
fact,  a  paper  can  hardly  say  any  thing  it 
all  on  a  political  subject,  in  a  sense  is 
the  slightest  degree  adverse  to  the  Got- 
ernment,  which  will  not  render  it  amena- 
ble, under  one  or  other  of  these  hen^ 
to  punishment    The  customary  puniih- 
ments,  for  oflfences  of  lesser  gravity,  tf* 
fine  and  imprisonment;  the  fines  rang- 
ing from  100  to  10,000  franco  the  im- 
prisonments from    a  fortnight  to  tvo 
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years.     There  are  likewise  warnings, 
suspensions,  and,  finally,  total  suppres- 
sioDS.    That  these  punishments  are  not 
infrequent,  may    be    learned    by   very 
cursory  perusals  of  the  French  press. 
Hardly  a  day  passes  that  we  may  not 
road  of  a  Paris  paper  or  papers  being 
summoned  before  the  tribunals  of  cor- 
rectional police ;  and  tlie  revenue  of  the 
Government  from  press-fiues  is  by  no 
means  a  trifling  sum.    Last  spring,  no 
less  than  nine  Paris  papers  were  sum- 
moned for  ^^  imperfect    reports  of  the 
legislative    debates,"  and    duly  fined; 
and  since  the  new  bill,  w^hicli  pretended^ 
to  extend  the  liberties  of  the  press, 
prosecutions  have  beeu  rather  on  the 
increase  than  otherwise.     It  is  astonish- 
ing what  vigor,  nevertheless,  is  to  be 
wituess'.'d    in    the  French  papers,  and 
notably  in  the  Opposition  papers.   Some 
of  them,  for  example   tlie  Journal  des 
Debate,  the  Temps^  and  the  Liherte^  are 
models  of  journalistic  and  editorial  sci- 
ence.    One  reason  of  their  success,  in 
spite  of  the  rigid    censorship,  is,  that 
the  fines  which  arc  imposed  are  usually 
paid  by  subscriptions  taken  in  tlie  Op- 
position party,  and  are  consequently  no 
penalty  to  the  papers  themselves.  Anoth- 
er is,  that  these  journals  contrive  to  tell 
he  troth  with  so  much  graceful  niodera- 
ioD,  in  a  tone  so  stripped  of  bald  of- 
tnce,  that  even  oflicial  ingenuity  (which 
IB  reached  perfection  under  the  Em- 
re)  can  find  no  handle  to  a  prosecu- 
n.    While,  therefore,  agreeing  that  it 
re  possible  that  the  French  press  might 
too  free,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
bt  that,  under  the  Empire,  it  is  not 
rly  free  enough,  for  the  public  weal, 
here  is,  too,  but  the  skeleton  of  a 
\  of  meeting  in  France;   and  tlie 
law  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  that 
le  press,  makes  but  few  and  feeble 
ssions.    See  what  are  the  condi- 
imposed  upon  the  right  of  French 
rs  to  meet  before  election,   and 
\  political  affairs.     A  candidate 
rocure  a  written  request  for  such 
ng,  from  seven  citizens  of  the 
le  in  which  the  meeting  is  to 
ice;   this  must  be  sent  to  the 
who,  it  he  sees  fif,  grants  the 
..  11.-31 


request.  It  follows  that  if  the  candidate 
does  not  happen  to  know  seven  persons 
in  any  one  of  the  towns  in  the  electoral 
district,  no  meeting  caw  take  place  there. 
The  meeting  must  be  held  in  a  covered 
place — never  in  the  open  air.  It  must 
be  attended  by  an  oflicial  functionary, 
who  will  take  note  of,  and  report  for 
prosecution,  any  one  using  "violent" 
or  "  disrespectful "  language ;  and  in  case 
of  any  such  language  being  used,  or  of 
there  ensuing  any  ** agitation,"  "excite- 
ment," or  "commotion"  (and  imagine 
a  political,  or  any  other  meeting  in 
France,  without  these,  if  yon  can  I) — 
this  official  functionary  may  dissolve  the 
meeting  at  once,  by  the  aid  of  the 
police.  The  chairman  of  the  meeting  is 
responsible  for  its  order,  under  heavy 
penalties;  and  must  adjourn  it  at  ten 
o'clock  without  fail,  at  his  peril.  More- 
over, no  meeting  shall  be  held  within 
six  days  of  the  day  of  election.  I  think 
nothing  more  need  be  said  to  convince 
the  reader  how  far  the  right  of  asso- 
ciation in  France  is  suffused,  when  it  is 
added  that  no  other  meetings  than 
those  provided  for  as  above  are  allowed 
on  any  account. 

Thus  it  is  that  there  is  neither  re- 
ligious nor  political  liberty  in  France. 
The  Reformed  religion  is  listless  and 
torpid;  Atheisiu  and  Romanism  alone 
possess  the  vitality  which  inspires  opin- 
ion with  force,  and  makes  new  converts. 
The  press  cannot  speak  its  mind,  if  its 
mind  be  in  any  way  adverse  to  the 
powers  that  be.  The  regnlations  under 
which  the  Protestant  worships  and  the 
editor  teaches  are  those  prescribed  by 
despotism  for  its  own  convenience. 
Men  cannot  meet  together,  commune 
with  each  other,  enlighten  each  other. 
There  are  no  remedies  for  injustice,  un- 
less they  are  conceded  by  the  absolute 
will  of  power.  The  courts  are  supplied 
by  ardent  partisans  of  the  Empire, 
which  is  represented  alike  on  the  bench 
and  by  the  public  prosecutor.  To  us  in 
America,  who  have  never  known  what 
it  is  to  bo  deprived  of  these  blessings, 
these  things  are  almost  incomprehen- 
sible. In  France,  undoubtedly,  much 
sentimental  vagary  is  attached  to  the 
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idea  of  liberty ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  also  a  prac- 
tical want.  The  massing  of  colossal 
armies,  the  adornment  of  the  capital — 
nay,  even  the  vast  internal  improve- 
ments vrhich  the  Empire  has  achieved 
in  every  part  of  France;  these  are 
no  compensations  for  a  prohibition  of  free 
worship,  free  association,  and  free  speech. 
Is  this  Empire — exhibiting  at  once  so 
much  material  prosperity  and  splendor, 
and  80  nmch  want  and  degradation — is 
it  durable  ?  Are  the  union  of  internal 
peace  and  absolute  power, — the  idea  of  a 
single  man  perpetually  deputed  by  the 
nation  to  exercise  despotic  power — the 
new  gospel  of  Cflesarism,  wanting  only 
in  the  Cssaric  notion  of  illimitable  con- 
quests,— a  people  self-doomed,  yielding 
up  its  God-given  gift  of  liberty  to  the 
caprice  of  an  individual  will — are  these 
things  lasting?  The  success  of  Napo- 
leon III.  has  been  owing  to  his  singular 
capacity  as  a  governor,  to  the  power 
which  a  unity  of  ideas  never  fails  to 
give,  to  that  harmony  which  results 
from  a  vast  machinery  directed  by  a 
single  mind,  to  the  fact  that  upon  every 
administrative  act  has  jiressed  the  whole 
strength  of  a  singly-directed  cxcutive 
power.  •  It  has  been  due  to  a  single 
and  singularly  shrewd  and  sagacious 
intellect,  which  has  acquired  and  used 
an  unlimited  opportunity  to  act.  He 
has  been  wise  enough  to  foster  educa- 
tion, and  even  to  disregard  priestly  pro- 
testations, by  giving  a  wide  field  to  this 
great  civilizer.  Charities,  benevolence, 
have  become,  under  the  prnidance  of  the 
Empref>3,  fashionable.  The  person  and 
the  property  of  the  citizen  have  been 
protected  by  a  most  admirable  system  of 
police.  Canals  and  raral  roads  have 
been  built,  and  in  the  cities  sanitary  and 
ornamental  reforms  have  been  completed 
with  unparalleled  vigor.  Commerce  is 
more  free  than  ever  before ;  and  along 


the  seacoast,  and  in  the  harbors,  the 
beneficent  improving  hand  of  this  more 
than  patriarchal  Government  has  worked 
many  a  miraculous  change.    As  far  as 
mere  administration  is  concerned,  there 
is  no  fault  to  find;    and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  wonderful  administra- 
tive vigor  has  gone  far  to  content  Uie 
French  with  the  Napoleonic  dynasty. 
But  Napoleon  III.  cannot  live  forever; 
a  day  must  come  when  the  architect 
and  protector  of  this  vast  fabric  will 
no  longer  be  here,  to  watch  over  and 
improve  its  security,  to  guard  it  from 
the  tempests  raised  by  its  enemies.    How 
will  it  be  when  he  is  gone?    No  one 
knows  how  soon  this  test  of  the  inherent 
virtues  of  the  Empire  will  come.    The 
health  of  the  Emperor  is  not  stalwart, 
and  of  late,  it  has  been  noticed  that  be 
is  losing  that  sturdy  self-reliance  which 
foi*merly  disdained  all  counsel,  and,  self- 
communing  and  self-deciding,  chose  his 
policy  by  his  own  reason  idone.     He 
leans  upon  others;    he    hesitates  and 
wavers ;    it  is  evident  that  the  strain  of 
twenty  years  has  unstrung  the  once  iron 
nerve,  has  wearied  and  weakened  the 
once    calm    and    self-dependent   mind. 
Disease  has  aided  in  the  work ;  a  yoath 
of  vicissitude  and  dissipation  laid  the 
foundation.    How  much  depends  upon 
the  character  and  the  native  strength  of 
the  Imperial  heir  I   for  the  only  excuse 
for  the  dynastic  absolutism  whicli  prevails 
to-day,  lies  in  its  administrative  vigor; 
the  only  excuse  for  the  deprivation  of 
liberty  lies  in  the  greater  strength  of  the 
Government ;  hence  the  greater  interior 
and    exterior  security  of   the   nation. 
Were   death,  then,  to  deprive  Frsnee 
and  the  dynasty  of  Napoleon  III,  and 
were  it  then  discovered  that  the  dy- 
nasty, with  him,  had  lost  its  virtue  ot 
protection  and  energy  for  which  Hberty 
was  bartered  away — who  shall  TeDton 
to  predict  the  issue  f 
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A  BRILLIANT  AFFAIR. 


The  brilliant  affair  that  I  refer  to  was 
one  of  that  scries  of  Confederate  tri- 
umphs which  so  disastronsly  Inred  the 
Southern  States  on  to  their  fate.  Beau- 
regard hud  taken  Sumter,  and  the  ex- 
ample thus  set  was  speedily  followed  up 
by  similar  exploits.      Governor  E.  of 

had  announced    to   the  world 

that  every  foot  of  his  State  was  ''  sacred 
soil,"  and,  by  consequence  not  to  bo 
polluted  by  the  tread  of  Yankee  foot- 
steps, nor  to  be  possessed  by  a  foreign 
power,  as  the  Federal  government  was 
stigmatized.  At  that  date  the  stars  and 
Btripea  were  waving  serenely  over  a 
United  States  arsenal  under  the  very 
eyes,  almost,  of  the  potentate  who  had 
made  this  solemn  announcement,  and  he 
magnanimously  resolved  that  the  "rag" 
(as  he  called  the  flag)  should  be  lowered. 
Accordingly,  he  sent  Colonel  Windblow 
down  with  plenary  powers  to  raise  a 
force  of  armed  men  and  capture  the 
arsenal.  Colonel  Windblow  was  one  of 
the  Governor's  staff,  and  Avas  placed  in 
charge  of  this  important  expedition  for 
▼arious  good  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
lie  was  a  resident  of  the  town  near 
wliich  the  arsenal  was  located.  He  was 
a  lawyer.  Also  a  politician.  He  had 
l>een  a  member  of  the  Federal  Congress 
up  to  the  accession  of  President  Lincoln, 
when  he  withdrew  from  that  body  with 
an  air  that  made  (so  it  was  supposed  by 
his  friends  at  the  time)  all  the  Northern 
members  feel  intensely  mean.  Ilis  title 
of  Colonel  had  been  won,  not  by  the 
sword,  but  by  the  tongue,  and  he  knew 
as  little  of  military  matters  as  any  militia- 
general  from  Maine  to  California, — fit- 
ness for  position  in  our  militia  being 
nsaally  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  rank.  His 
courage  was  unquestionable,  for  he  had 
challenged  a  parson  to  the  duello; 
which  was  proof  enough  that  he  feared 
neither  man  nor  devil.  Finally,  Wind- 
blow  had  asked  for  the  command,  claim- 
ing the  right  to  lead  his  brave  constitu- 
ency to  battle. 


Windblow  arrived  upon  the  scene  as- 
tonndingly  inflated  with  his  mission. 
Every  body  who  dared  to  look  upon  him 
paw  that  ho  was  big  with  great  events. 
He  condescended  to  inform  certain  of 
the  civic  and  military  dignitaries  of  the 
ti-ust  which  he  was  to  execute.  The 
news  flew  from  street  to  street,  from 
house  to  house,  and  soon  the  whole 
town  was  in  a  ferment  of  excitement. 
Windblow,  cool  and  self-possessed,  look- 
ed down  upon  the  storm  he  had  raised 
like  a  magician  confident  in  the  potency 
of  his  spells.  Ever  and  anon  he  would 
stalk  mnjestically  among  his  fellow-citi- 
zens  with  a  preoccupied  port,  causing 
his  own  brother  to  assume  a  bastardly 
mien  in  his  presence.  His  manner  plain- 
ly told  the  vulgar  populace,  **  Yesterday 
I  knew  you,  perhaps ;  to-day  I  know 
nobody  but  myself."  Men  usually  are 
heroes  only  after  the  event,  but  he  was 
doubly  fortunate  in  being  a  hero  before 
it.  His  aspect  and  deportment  actually 
astonished  the  wife  of  his  bosom  for  a 
few  moments,  but  that  worthy  woman 
promptly  recovered  from  the  feeling, 
and,  calmly  viewing  the  stir  caused  by 
her  lord,  pronounced  it  a  decided  case 
of  one  fool  making  many. 

The  arsenal  was  situate  upon  a  high 
hill  overlooking  the  town.  It  was  gar- 
risoned by  about  forty  United  States 
soldiers,  under  the  command  of  a  lieu- 
tenant. This  garrison  had  been  sent  on 
the  earnest  petition  of  the  mayor  and 
citizens,  who  the  year  before  had  been 
in  grave  apprehension  of  a  negro  insur- 
rection. Circumstances  amazingly  alter 
cases.  The  garrison  was  not  wanted 
any  longer.  The  insurrection  among 
the  blacks  had  not  occurred,  but  here 
was  an  uprising  of  their  masters  I  Truly, 
it  is  hard  to  tell  beforehand  how  things 
will  turn  out.  The  fear  was  that  the 
negro  would  strike  for  himself,  and  he 
would  have  been  set  down  as  an  ass 
nnmixed  who  should  have  suggested 
that  the  very  violence  of  the  owners  to 
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retain  tlieir  slaves  would  result  in  a 
more  effoctnal  and  speedy  emancipation. 
However,  here  was  tlie  garrison ;  and 
tbose  very  persons  wlio  had  formerly 
besought  its  protection,  now  the  more 
eagerly  entreated  it  to  be  gone.  But 
entreaties  were  showered  in  vain  on 
that  slubbom  lieutenant.  lie  did  his 
duty.  He  obeyed  orders.  He  was  not 
to  be  urged  nor  restrained  by  the  most 
pathetic  of  obtestations.  Kor  would  lie 
recognize  any  other  than  Federal  author- 
ity. He  treated  the  demands  of  the 
Governor  and  of  Colonel  Windblow 
with  high  disdain,  and  betook  himself 
to  the  necessary  preparations  for  a  stout 
defence  of  his  position.  He  raised  a 
larger  flag  and  beat  his  drum  and  blew 
his  fife  more  loudly  than  ever. 

"Windblow  assured  the  people  of  the 
town  and  county  that  the  arsenal  must 
be  taken,  though  "  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet ! "  The  war  was  in  their  very 
midst,  and  it  found  the  hot  youth  eager 
for  the  fray.  They  volunteered,  they 
organized,  they  drilled,  they  made  balled 
cartridges,  swore  fierce  oaths,  and  drank 
much  whiskey.  They  called  their  ofii- 
cers  Bill,  Jim,  Jack,  or  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry.  They  made  the  captain  and  his 
lieutenants  obey  their  orders  implicitly, 
and  cursed  those  unlucky  fellows  in 
commission  at  their  own  good- will  and 
pleasure.  The  old  men  gave  them  un- 
limited cocktails,  and  the  young  women 
gave  them  cockades.  There  was  a  merry 
pause  and  intermission  in  all  the  or- 
dinary humdrum  business  and  cares  of 
life.  Hotels  sent  their  best  of  edibles 
and  potables  to  these  incipient  heroes, 
and  every  household  in  the  land  strove 
to  contribute  daily  dainties  to  their 
dessert.  If  a  high-private  was  forced 
to  recline  his  weary  frame  on  a  mere 
mattress,  he  did  so  under  protest,  and  at 
the  first  opportunity  damned  his  ofiioers 
to  their  teeth  for  not  furnishing  enough 
feather-beds  and  chambermaids;  and, 
his  hard  case  becoming  known  to  the 
community,  there  would  be  indignation 
meetings  and  a  committee  appointed  to 
inquire  "  wherefore  Captain  Johnson 
could  so  cruelly  insult  and  punish  our 
estimable   friend,  Mister   High-Private 


Brown?"  They  ate  and  drank  and 
smoked — and  so  it  came  to  pass  that 
one  company  inscribed  upon  its  banner 
this  apt  quotation  from  Shakespeare : 

"  He  who  hath  no  tiomach  to  this  fight, 
Let  him  depart !  ** 

Windblow,  knowing  that  it  was  a 
case  of  a  whole  State  against  twoscore 
men,  was  valiantly  resolved  to  succeed. 
He  had  at  first  intimated  his  intention 
of  making  a  levy  en  masse  in  all  the  cir- 
cumjacent counties,  but  was  prevailed 
upon  at  length  to  limit  his  call  to  the 
county  in  which  the  arsenal  stood,  it 
be'ng  capable  of  furnishing  two  thou- 
sand able-bodied  men  for  the  occasion. 
Tiie  requisite  orders  having  been  given, 
there  was  immense  activity  in  making 
ready  for  the  attack.  One  who  had 
heard  the  dreadful  notes  of  preparation 
would  have  thought,  had  he  not  been 
otherwise  informed,  that  forty  thousand 
men  were  to  be  assaulted  instead  of 
forty.  Meanwhile  the  forty  quietly  forti- 
fied themselves. 

At  last  the  all -eventful  day  arrived 
when  Colonel  Windblow  marshalled  bis 
troops  to  the  assault.  The  two  thousand 
were  all  present,  and  they  presented  a 
motley  if  not  a  terrible  array.  The  spruce 
attire  of  the  town- volunteers  was  in 
striking  contrast  with  that  of  the  militia; 
yet  it  would  have  been  difliicult  to  tell 
which  were  the  worse  accoutred  and 
equipped  for  actual  warfare.  They  were 
all,  however,  full  of  martial  ardor,  and 
ready  for  the  fight.  Before  they  tnoved 
ofi*  towards  the  arsenal,  neverthelesii 
it  was  whispered  among  them  that  the 
Federal  commander  had  notitied  the 
mayor  that  he  was  apprised  of  the  ad- 
venture to  be  attempted  that  day,  and 
that  he  should  not  hesitate  to  use  aU 
the  moans  in  his  power  to  defeat  it,  even 
to  the  extent  of  bombarding  the  town. 
The  whisper,  as  it  ran,  carried  dismay 
with  it  to  many  a  heart  that,  till  then, 
had  dreamed  only  of  a  bloodless  victorr. 
Though  the  hour  at  which  the  march 
began  was  an  early  one  of  a  bracing 
spring  day,  and  though  the  distance 
to  be  traversed  was  only  a  mile  and  a 
half,  scveu  hundred  men  had  fiiibted, 
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swooned,  sickened,  and  otlierwiso  fallen 
out  of  ranks  before  the  line  of  battle 
WAS  formed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  arse- 
nal,— leaving  only  thirteen  hundred  war- 
riors to  storm  the  place.  The  accidental 
discharge  of  a  firearm  on  the  route  so 
co!n[letely  demoralized  a  certain  M»njor 
Quattlebum,  theretofore  noted  for  his 
Lunger  for  fire  and  his  thirst  for  blood, 
that  he  incontinently  betook  himself  to 
flight,  going  80  far  that  even  conscrip- 
tion failed  to  find  him,  and  only  recently 
turning  up  again  as  an  unconditional 
and  original  Uuioi^st. 

There  were  some  gallant  spirits  that 
day  that  shone  bravely.  I  remember 
me  Jones— old  Tobias  Jones — the  cashier 
of  tlie  bank.  IIow  I  yearn  for  the  power 
to  draw  him  as  he  was  that  day  1  Ap- 
parelled most  daintily  from  head  to  foot, 
he  stepped  gingerly,  but  resolutely  along, 
holding  in  hia  kidded  right-hatid  a  green 
8ilk  umbrella,  lie  was  an  independent 
volunteer,  fighting  on  his  own  account, 
and  a  host  in  himself  Behind  him 
cam©  his  servant,  John,  bearing  a  dou- 
ble-barrelled gun,  with  powder-flask, 
•hot-pouch,  and  game-bag.  Every  now 
and  then  the  master  would  turn  to  look 
back  upon  his  man,  for  he  was  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  John  would  retreat 
{n  disorder  at  the  shortest  notice,  if  a 
sharp  eye  was  not  kept  upon  him.  An 
ofiScial  on  horseback  happening  to  pass 
this  latest  rendition  of  Quixote  and 
Panza,  the  master  hailed  him  for  the 
latest  news.  "We'll  have  to  fight!" 
was  the  response  of  the  horseman,  as  he 
rode  away  in  liaste. 

"John,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  solemnly, 
"can  yon  load  that  gun? '' 

•'  I  danno,  sar ;  nev  tried  yit,"  was  the 
satisfactory  reply. 

"Then  hold  my  umbrella  over  me 
while  I  load,  if  I  have  not  forgotten 
how,"  And  then  and  there  the  twain 
between  them  so  managed  to  load  the 
weapon  that  it  was  a  God's-mcrcy  it.was 
not  discharged  that  day.  Having  se- 
lected a  position,  Mr.  Jones,  with  an  eye 
on  John,  held  the  umbrella  while  John 
shouldered  the  gun, — ^the  ma?:ter  impa- 
tiently awaiting  the  signal  to  deal  death 
upon  the  enemy. 


The  Confederates  were  scarcely  formed 
in  line  when  Colonel  Windblow  rode 
along  the  front.  Ilis  presence  struck  an 
overpowering  awe  into  the  hearts  of  all 
beholders.  There  was  a  current  impres- 
sion in  all  the  rank  and  file  that  at  his 
sovereign  will  and  pleasure  he  could 
order  any  man  in  the  county  to  instant 
death  by  rope  or  musketry.  The  lead- 
ing spirit  of  the  place  and  time,  he  was 
conscious  that  he  was  playing  a  part 
that  would  live  in  history,  and  he  bore 
himself  accordingly. 

"  Soldiers  1 "  said  he,  "  I  see  tliat  you 
are  anxious  to  measure  swords  with  the 
enemy.  I  am  no  less  eager.  But  it  is 
our  duty  first  to  see  if  the  eff'usion  of 
human  blood  may  not  be  avoided.  For 
this  purpo-se  1  go  at  once  to  the  in- 
solent foe  to  call  him  to  a  surrender. 
If  he  still  proves  stubborn,  I  will  then 
*cry  Ilavoc!  and  let  blip  the  dogs  of 
war  I ' " 

The  commandant  of  the  arsenal  did 
prove  stubborn.  He  demanded  to  be  al- 
lowed to  inspect  the  force  brought 
against  him.  This  was  granted,  and  ho 
came  along  the  line  of  battle  accom- 
panied by  one  or  two  officers  selected  by 
Windblow.  He  looked  at  tlie  line  of 
battle  and  smiled;  the  line  of  battle 
looked  at  him  and  scowled.  The  line  of 
battle  was  not  surprised  at  the  bearing 
of  the  impudent  Federal.  A  man  Avho 
could  dare  to  withstand  tl}0  peremf)tory 
Windblow  was  not  to  be  expected  to 
quail  before  any  number  of  inferior  men. 
The  lieutenant  estimated  Windblow  at 
his  true  worth,  and  was  not  at  all  intimi- 
dated by  the  mighty  airs  assumed  by 
that  official.  Another  also  knew  Wind- 
blow,  and  was  not  to  be  deceived  by  his 
haughty  carriage  and  his  blustering  tone ; 
and  this  other  was — a  woman  I 

The  greater  part  of  the  women,  in 
trepidation,  had  deserted  their  houses  in 
the  town  on  the  intimation  of  a  probable 
bombardment,  and  had  sought  refuge  in 
an  otyacent  hollow  that  was  supposed  to 
be  perfectly  gheltered  from  the  fire  of 
the  arsenaL  Here  the  party  remained 
in  anxious  suspense,  the  prey  of  all  sorts 
of  rumors.  At  length  a  late  arrival  of 
frightened  fugitives  brouglit  word  that 
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the  deadly  straggle  was  about  to  begin, 
and  that  Colonel  Windblow  had  gallantly 
j)ranoed  to  the  front  on  his  spirited 
charger  for  the  purpose  of  leading  his 
levies  to  the  attack.  This,  of  course, 
created  great  terror  and  excitement  in 
the  timid  crowd.  More  than  one  fair 
one  swooned  away,  and  many  gave  vent 
to  sobs  and  tears.  Nearly  all  were  in 
an  intense  agony  of  alarm.  One  alone 
seemed  to  rise  equal  to  the  occasion.  It 
was  Mrs.  Col,  Windblow.  As  the  Colo- 
nel was  the  leader  of  the  men,  how  fit- 
ting that  his  wife  should  be  the  leader  of 
the  women  I 

**  Is  Colonel  Windblow  at  the  front?  " 
she  asked. 

"lie  certainly  is,"  was  the  answer; 
"  and  he  is  so  impatient  for  the  strife  that 
he  is  said  to  be  insisting  on  impossible 
conditions,  so  as  to  prevent  a  peaceable 
surrender." 

"If  the  Colonel  is  there,"  said  the 
lady,  preparing  to  depart,  "then  we 
need  not  be  nnder  the  slightest  appre- 
hension. For  my  part,  I  feel  so  secure 
that  I  shall  return  home  at  once!  " 

Here  was  an  exalted  display  of  confi- 
dence in  a  husband,  and  her  companions 
were  accordingly  edified  by  it.  Yet  her 
trusting  spirit  was  not  fully  shared  by 
the  others. 

"  We  know,"  said  they,  "  that  Colonel 
Windblow  is  a  great  man,  and  will  do  all 
he  can  to  protect  us ;  but  how  can  he 
stay  the  death-dealing  shell  and  spheri- 
cal-case ?  .  Your  reliance  on  him  is 
beautiful,  nay,  sublime;  but  it  is  simple 
madness  to  leave  this  safe  asylum  until 
the  fight  is  over.    Yon  must  not  go  I  '* 

"  Pshaw !  "  rejoined  the  wife  of  the 
Colonel;  "I  am  not  so  sentimental  as 
you  all  suppose.  The  truth  is,  that  if 
Colonel  Windblow  is  at  the  front,  as  we 
are  as-^ured  he  is,  there  cannot  be  the 
least  danger  there,  and  consequently 
none  in  the  town.  /  know  him  well 
enough  to  bo  sure  that  he  would  not 
risk  himself  in  any  perilous  situation. 
Wo  may  all  as  well  go  home  1 " 

There  was  a  brief  interval  of  hesita- 
tion, and  then  the  whole  party  burst 
into  laughter  as  they  followed  the  wife 
who  knew  her  lord. 


Meanwhile  the  inspection  proceeded. 
Conspicuous  in  the  line  was  the  com- 
pany of  militia  from  Pea-Ne?k,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Burley.  The  valor- 
ous Captain  was  enveloped  in  a  com- 
plete suit  of  rusty  continentals,  banded 
down  to  him  through  several  genera- 
tions, and  he  looked  as  fierce  as  the  old 
broadsword  that  he  held  to  his  shoulder. 
His  men  were  fit  followers  of  so  prepos- 
terons  a  leader,  and  were  armed  with 
all  sorts  of  valetudinary  weapons,  from 
a  Queen  Anne's  musket  to  a  three-dollar 
castiron  bird-gun.  They  glowered  omin- 
ously at  the  Federal  as  he  approached. 

"  How  many  men  have  yon,  Captain?  ^* 
asked  the  lieutenant,  of  Captain  Burley. 

"  A  hundred  and  twenty  present,  and 
as  many  more  in  the  woods,  if  needed  I 
I  thought  half  my  crowd  would  be 
enough  1 " 

"  Yes,  Captain,  there  are  enough  men 
here  not  only  to  kill  me  and  my  com- 
mand, but  to  raise  a  suspicion  that  it 
is  also  the  intention  to  eat  as!  How 
many  rounds  of  ammunition  have  you  ? " 

"  Three ! "  responded  Burley. 

"  Three  1 "  exclaimed  the  lientenaot 
"You  must  expect  short  work  of  it, 
indeed  I " 

"  Devilish  I  "  assented  Burley. 

In  the  rear  of  the  line  was  the  artillery. 
This  consisted  of  two  ancient  iron  pieces, 
consecrated  by  immemorial  usage  to  the 
Fourth  of  July.    They  were  embrowned 
and  honey-combed  by  mst,   and   had 
neither  limber-chests  nor  caissons.    By 
some  complicated  contrivance,  a  team 
of  six  miiles  was  attached  to  each,  and 
these  were  guided  by  negro    driven, 
who  sat  upon  the  nigh-wbeelera,  annad 
with    long    whips.      Each    driver-con- 
trolled his  team  by  a  long  line  attached 
to  the  leading  animal,  giving  a  jerk,  or 
a  pull,  and  crying,  "Whoa I"  "Gee!" 
or  "  Haw  1 "    as  the  emergency  migM 
demand.  The  ammunition  was  carried  in 
two  mule-carts,  driven  by  n^gro-boj*. 
The  whole  was  well  calculated  to  strike 
terror  into  the  heart  of  the  enerar,  bnt 
the  Federal  commandant  was  M-V^ 
sessed    enough    to    dissemble   his  real 
emotions  with  an  affected  smile  of  de- 
rision. 
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"I  most  confess,''  said  the  lieutenant 
to  Windblow,  "that  your  numbers  are 
sufficient  not  only  to  justify  a  surrender 
on  my  pnrt,  but  to  demand  it.  But  you 
are  undisciplined,  ill-equipped,  and  you 
have  too  little  ammunition." 

"  We  have  any  qunntity  of  powder  and 
ball  in  town,"  replied  Windblow;  "I 
rely,  however,  on  the  bayonet  I  " 

At  this  moment  the  Lieutenant's  eye 
fell  upon  old  Tobias  Jones  and  his  boy, 
John. 

*'  Colonel,  I  give  up,"  he  said.  "  When 
even  the  old  women  oome  ogainst  me,  I 
must  surrender.  You  will  allow  me 
honorable  tenns,  of  course  ? " 

*'0f  course,"  answered  W'indblow. 
*'I  can  atford  to  be  magnanimous." 

The  stipulations  were  reiidily  agree^ 
npon,  as  Windblow  was  eager  to  have 
the  affair  over.  It  was  shrewdly  sus- 
pected at  the  time,  that  had  the  com- 
mandant of  the  arsenal  demanded  a  few 
hundred  of  the  Southern  force  to  be 
taken  away  with  him  as  prisoners,  the 
condition  would  have  been  allowed. 
However,  both  sides  were  magnani- 
mous. The  lieutenant  saluted  the  stars 
and  stripes,  and  marched  his  forty  men 
away  with  nil  the  honors  of  war.  Tak- 
ing ship,  he  sailed  direct  to  New  York. 

Great  was  the  grutulation  over  this 
sncces^.  Windblow  addressed  his  troops : 

**  Soldiers  1  "  said  he,  '•  wo  have  come, 
we  have  seen,  and  we  have  conquered  I 
We  have  not  flcslied  our  maiden  swords ; 
but  I  know  that  you  all  hungered  for 
the  conflict,  with  an  appetite  equal  to 
my  own,  and  we  can  therefore  consider 
all  heroic  deeds  as  having  been  done  by 
Qsl  Ojr  triumph  is  a  double  one,  for 
the  groat  dramatist  tells  us  that  ^  a  vic- 
tory is  twice  itself,  when  the  achiever 
brings  home  full  numbers.'  It  is  our 
boast  that  we  liave  none  killed  and 
none  wounded — " 

"But  our  loss  in  missing  is  heavy," 
interjected  Mr.  Jones.  **  Seven  hun- 
dred!'' 


Windblow  frowned,  and  continued : 
"  This  day's  deeds  will  live  in  history, 
and  generations  yet  unborn  will  com- 
memorate the  date  with  the  blazing  tur- 
pentine-ball and  the  resounding  Chinese 
cracker!  Let  us  be  proud  of  what  we 
have  done,  and  let  us  hold  our  heads 
high  in  the  land  we  have  delivered !  " 

And  they  ^cere  proud.  Veterans  of 
Mexico  and  1812  were  humiliated  in 
their  presence.  They  were  treato.l  on 
all  hands  as  conquering  heroes,  fresh 
from  the  field  of  their  glory.  Libations 
of  various  strong  drinks  were  i)oured  to 
them.  They  were  truly  ardent  spirits. 
The  taking  of  the  areennl  Avas  duly 
chronicled,  by  all  the  Southern  press,  as 
"a  brilliant  affair,"  and  Windblow's 
name  was  mentioned  as 

"  froodom*8  nov,  and  famous ; 

One  of  the  few  immortal  namcu 

That  were  nut  bom  to  dio ! " 

Windblow's  report  of  the  matter  was 
a  grandiloquent  document^  far  surpnps- 
ing  the  simple  relation  hero  attempted. 
That  report,  indeed,  surpassed  any  thing 
of  the  kind  ever  done  by  Lee  or  IJcanre- 
gard ;  and  if  it  should  ever  fall  imder  the 
eye  of  General  Grant,  it  will  cause  that 
officer  thenceforth  to  esteem  the  taking 
of  Richmond  and  the  capture  of  Lee  as 
very  trifling  affairs.  Windblow  still 
proudly  wears  the  laurels  he  won  that 
day ;  and  it  is  said  that,  by  dint  of  c(m- 
stant  effort,  at  home  and  abroad,  he  has 
even  succeeded  in  the  difficult  art  of  im- 
pressing his  talet  with  his  heroism  of 
character  and  achievement.  But,  alas, 
he  still  finds  it  impossible  to  subdue  his 
wife  I  That  wilful  woman  will  persist, 
to  her  dying  day,  in  her  ignoble  esti- 
mate of  her  spouse's  qualities,  avowing 
that  she  can  chase  a  thousand  like  him 
with  a  broomstick.  But,  for  that  mat- 
ter, where  is  the  intrepid  individual 
who  could  withstand  an  irate  female, 
armed  with  the  prescriptive  weapon  of 
her  sex  ?    Echo  answers,  where  ? 
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PACIFIC  RAILROAD  GRANTS. 


During  the  past  half-century,  sidm 
the  practical  application  of  steam  to 
mechanical  uses,  how  marvellous  lias 
been  the  material  advancement  of  civil- 
ized nations  I  More  than  any  other 
conquest  of  the  natural  forces  has  the 
use  of  steam  contributed  to  the  sum  of 
human  comforts,  and  the  "  bettering  of 
man's  estate  in  this  world."  It  has 
lightened  human  toil,  has  made  men 
richer  in  blessings  and  in  leisure,  has 
increased  their  activity,  shielded  them 
from  the  scourge  of  tempest  and  famine, 
enlarged  the  area  available  for  man's 
residence  and  subsistence,  enabled  him 
to  do  more  in  the  same  period  and  prac- 
tically lengthened  the  term  of  his  life, 
and  in  these  ways  aided  the  spread  of 
knowledge  and  virtue  over  all  the  earth. 
In  nothing  is  its  influence  more  clearly 
to  be  seen  than  in  the  means  of  travel 
and  transport  Formerly  men  did  avail 
themselves  of  the  power  of  wind  and 
current  on  the  water,  to  carry  them- 
selves and  their  burdens ;  but  on  land, 
where,  of  necessity,  the  greater  part  of 
human  labor  and  human  effort  must  be 
expended,  there  was  no  manageable 
powor  stronger  than  the  draught-animal 
or  the  beast  of  burden.  The  road-wagon 
was  a  vast  improvement  on  the  pack- 
train,  but  the  interval  between  the  loco- 
motive andiron-road  and  the  best  horse- 
]>ower  transport  was  immense.  The 
utmost  limit  of  the  former  was  the  de- 
velopment of  muscular  power ;  the  latter 
is  a  rill  from  the  exhaustless  reservoir 
of  natural  forces  which  coC'xist  with 
matter,  the  beginnings  of  which  we  see 
with  wonder,  but  the  unfolding  of  which 
the  boldest  cannot  forecast. 

The  American  people,  standing  in  the 
fore-fr«»nt  of  the  civilized  world,  have 
r«»aped  the  most  signal  advantages  from 
this  new  servant.  It  has  multiplied  in- 
definitely their  creative  activity,  and  is  a 
mark  of  their  intellectual  advancement. 


In  1830  there  were  bnt  41  miles  of  com- 
pleted railroad  in    the   United    States. 
Ten  years  later  there  were  2,147  miles, 
or  at  an  average  rate  of  increase  of  more 
than  200  miles  per  annum.     In   1850 
again  there  were  7,478  miles,  or  at  an 
average  rate  of  600  miles  per  annum. 
In  1860  there  were  28,771  miles,  or  at 
an  average  rate  of  2,000  miles  per  an- 
num increase  during  the  decade.    From 
1860  to  1865 — a  period  more  favorable 
to  the  destruction  than  the  construction 
of   railroads — there    were    constructed 
about  six  thousand  miles  additional,  or 
at  an  average  rate  of  1,200  miles  per 
annum.     By  the  close  of  1870,  it  is  a 
reasonable  estimate  that  there  will  be 
completed  50,000  miles  of  railroad,  or  at 
an  average  annual  rate  of  increase  of  1 500 
miles  per  annum  for  tlie  last  half  of  the 
decade.    At  this  time  (or,  to  be  more 
exact,  at  the  close  of  this  year)  there  will 
be  built,  in  round  numbers,  40,000  miles 
of  railroad  communication  in  the  United 
States,  or  four-tenths  of  all  the  railroad 
in  the*  world.  This  is  a  grand  distinction 
for  America,  the  youngest  of  the  great 
nations.    This  will  give  na  a  mile  of 
railrond  to  each  900  of  population— a 
proportion  twice  as  large  as  tliat  of  any 
European  State,  and  approaclied  only 
by  the  Canadas,   where  the    railroftili 
have  for  the  most  part  been  bnilt  by  the 
Imi)erinl  Government.    It  is  proper  to 
say,  here,  that  these  fignres  nakedly  ex- 
press the  total  length  of  tlie  lines  Mhng 
which  communication  is  maintained  by 
means  of  the  railroad  and  the  steam 
locomotive.     If  we  consider  the  p«^ 
fection,  convenience,  and  safety  of  tli« 
railroad  transportation,  the  cumparL<)ODS 
would  favor  the  European  lines.    While 
the  greater  part  of  our  lines  have  bnt  « 
sin^zle  track,  the  greater  part  of  the 
European  lines  are  double,  and  some  are 
even  quadruple. 
Our  lines,  though  inferior,  are  aearlt 
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as  good  as  we  can  afford  until  a  denser 
population  and  increased  capital  enables 
ns  to  perfect  them.  The  aggregate  cost 
of  those  40,000  miles  of  railroad,  built 
and  to  be  completed  within  the  year,  with 
their  equipment,  is  estimated  at  $1,800,- 
000,000,  or  at  an  average  rate  of  $45,- 
000  per  mile.  By  way  of  comparison,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  cost  of  the  13,- 
289  miles  of  railroad  in  Great  Britain, 
at  the  close  of  1865,  is  stated  at  no  less 
than  £456,420,000,— -a  sum  half  as  largo 
as  the  debt  of  that  kingdom,  and  a  full 
third  larger  than  the  cost  of  our  own 
roads  having  a  threefold  length.  We 
must  remember,  however,  that  this  in- 
cludes the  cost  of  some  very  expensive 
docks,  terminal  and  city  lines,  where  the 
right-of-way  was  purchased  at  enormous 
rates.  The  average  cost  per  mile  of 
English  railroads  is  stated  at  £41,038, 
Scotch  at  £22,820,  and  Iriah  at  £14,- 
860. 

Tills  enormous  sum  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars — three  fourths 
the  amount  of  onr  National  Debt — has 
been  furnished  mainly  by  private  cap- 
italists— is,  la  fuct,  the  investment  of 
thrifty,  public-spirited  citizens,  and  the 
ownership  is  represented  by  an  equal 
amount  of  capital  stock,  bonds  and  mort- 
gages. The  latter  hear  rates  of  interest 
averaging  not  far  from  seven  per  cent,  per 
annum,  while  the  dividends  upon  capital 
stock  will  not  exceed,  if  they  reach, 
five  per  cent.  The  net  return  in  cash 
revenues  it  is  believed  upon  this  great  in- 
Teatment  is  not  far  from  six  per  cent.,  or 
an  annual  net  earning  of  $108,000,000. 
As  an  investment  merely,  the  full  yield- 
ing-power of  railroads  has  not  been 
reached,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  railroad 
whose  property  is  liable  to  depreciation 
or  whose  franchise  is  not  increasing  in 
value.  The  average  traffic  shows  a 
steady  increase,  and  the  returns  upon  the 
investments  may  he  expected  to  grow 
a1s«i. 

These  results  are  satisfactory  of  them- 
selves, but  they  are  among  the  least  of  the 
benefits  to  the  community.  The  value 
of  every  acre  brought  within  their  in- 
fluence has  been  enhanced  all  the  way 
from  25  to  600  per  cent.    In  the  cases 


of  town-sites  and  cities,  the  appreciation 
has  been  thousands  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  if  these  roads  had  not  been  built, 
we  should  have  been  twenty-fivo  years 
backward  in  our  career.  Population 
would  have  hugged  the  shores  of  navi- 
gable streams,  the  struggle  with  the 
primitive  forests  would  have  been  se- 
vere, and  settlement  tardy.  The  Missis- 
sippi Valley  would  have  had  less  than 
four  millions  instead  of  the  ten  or  twelve 
which  now  inhabit  it,  and  the  gross 
product  of  the  country  would  not  have 
exceeded  a  third  of  its  present  dimen* 
sions.  Besides  being  beneficial  to  their 
builders,  these  roads  havo  multiplied  the 
wealth  of  the  community,  and  thereby 
lightened  the  public  burdens. 

As  a  pertinent  illustration  of  the  in- 
fluence of  railroads  upon  population, 
production,  and  wealth,  note  a  few  fig- 
ures drawn  from  the  growth  of  the  five 
grfat  States  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio 
river: — Ohio,  Indiana,  lllinoi.-*,  Michi- 
gan, and  Wisconsin.  In  1840,  Avithout 
railroads,  their  aggregate  population  was 
2,924,000.  In  1850  their  railroads  had  in- 
creased to  2,500  miles,  and  their  popula- 
tion to  4, 533,000.  The  annual  product  of 
cereals  had  risen  to  255,636,000  bushels, 
and  their  aggregate  wealth,  according  to 
the  census,  to  $966,850,000.  In  1860  the 
population  had  risen  to  7,000,000  and 
the  railroad  mileage  to  10,000;  the 
cereal  product  had  risen  to  415,146,000 
bushels,  and  the  wealth  to  $2,500,000,- 
000.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  in- 
crease of  railroad  facilities  was  accom- 
panied by  a  remarkable  increase  in 
population  (ninety  per  cent,  in  15  years) 
and  a  still  greater  increase  in  production 
(230  per  cent,  in  15  years),  and  in  wealth 
a  still  greater  proportion.  At  the  same 
rates  of  increase,  by  1870  these  five 
States  will  then  comprise  a  third  part 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  country, 
more  than  a  third  part  of  the  cereal 
products,  and  a  fourth  of  the  tax.ible 
wealth.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
that  this  development  of  resources  could 
have  followed  so  rapidly  without  this 
extension  of  railroads. 

Railroads  have  a  most  intimate  con- 
nection with  production,  and  therefore 
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with  commerce.  The  further  a  barrel 
of  flour  can  be  carried  for  the  minimum 
cost,  which  is  regulated  at  the  great 
centres  of  consumption,  the  larger  the 
area  in  which  flour  can  be  profitably 
produced.  Or,  stated  in  another  way, 
the  cheaper  the  means  of  transportation, 
the  more  profit  for  the  producer  and 
consumer.  The  cost  of  rail-transport 
compared  with  wagon-freight  over  long 
distances  is  as  one  to  ten.  A  barrel  of 
flour  hauled  100  miles  by  wagon  would 
have  its  price  doubled,  while  it  would 
require  8,000  miles  of  rail-transj)ort  to 
double  it.  The  quantity  of  commodities 
we  consume  must  bear,  in  the  long  run, 
some  proportion  to  those  we  produce, 
and  the  surplus  we  export  is  the  measure 
of  tlie  imports.  The  more  bags  of 
wheat  we  can  send  to  seaboard  under 
a  given  price,  the  more  bales  of  fabrics 
we  can  return  to  the  interior  for  con- 
sumption. 

There  has  been  a  wide  circulation,  of 
late,  of  some  arguments  read  by  a  Mr. 
Baxter  before  the  Statistical  Society  of 
London,  that  '*  the  commerce  of  a  conn- 
try  increases  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
improvement  of  its  railway  system." 
This  is  far  too  broad  a  statement,  aa 
will  be  seen  upon  reflecting  that  some 
countries  had  a  great  commerce  without 
railways,  and  still  retain  a  po'werful 
trade  without  tliem.  That  '*  railroad 
development  is  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  evident  causes  of  the  inci'ease  of 
its  commerce,"  is  quite  true,  as  we  have 
demonstrated  above.  The  comparison  of 
the  total  imports  and  exports  extending 
over  a  series  of  years,  with  the  railroad 
expansion  in  England,  shows  a  constant- 
ly iucrea5^ing  ratio  to  the  increased  mile- 
age of  raDroad.  But  if  there  should  be 
a  suspension  of  railroad  building  in 
England,  as  is  likely,  in  consequence  of 
ruinous  competition,  it  is  not  supposable 
that  the  commerce  of  the  country  would 
cease  to  increase  from  other  causes.  It 
is  instructive  to  note,  however,  that  the 
total  imports  and  exports  of  Great 
Britain,  from  some  causes,  rose  from 
£85,500,000  in  1830,  to  £171,800,000 
in  1850,  and  further  to  £490,000,000  in 
18G5.   No  doubt,  one  among  these  causes 


was  manufiioture  by  steam,  and  another 
was  railroad  extension.  The  same  coin- 
cidence is  seen  in  France,  where,  side  by 
side  with  her  railroad  extension,  from 
888  miles  in  1840  to  8,184  miles  in  1865, 
we  flnd  a  total  of  exports  in  1840  of  £82,- 
620,000,  to  £293,144,000  in  1866.  Bel- 
gium, one  of  the  smallest  and  richest 
countries  of  Europe,  presents  the  eame 
concordance,  her  total  commerce  in 
1835,  at  the  beginning  of  railroads, 
being  £10,760,000,  and  in  1864,  after 
•he  had  been  covered  by  a  network  of 
roads,  it  had  reached  £97,270,000,  or  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  80  per  cent,  per 
annum  average  increase.  Indeed,  our 
own  commerce  tells  the  same  story; 
that,  within  certain  limits,  every  exten- 
sion of  raiJroada  increases  the  field  of 
production,  lessens  the  cost  of  bringing 
products  to  market,  and  at  once  swells 
the  general  trade  of  the  country.  In 
1880  our  foreign  commerce  amounted  to 
$155,000,000;  in  1860,  when  onr  rail- 
road and  canal  system  was  in  full  opera- 
tion, it  reached  $790,000,000.  Of  course, 
this  would  not  have  been  possible  with- 
out the  great  growth  of  railroad  coinmo- 
nication. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  the  French  Em- 
peror, turning  his  attention  to  the  in- 
temal  improvement  of  bia  country,  and 
the  needs  of  his  people,  approved  a  plan 
for  distributing  the  whole  lerritoiy 
among  a  few  of  the  strongest  exist- 
ing railroad  corporations,  requiring  a 
prompt  extension  of  necessary  Unas  to 
all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  grantiiig; 
therefore,  franchises,  having  ninety-oine 
years  to  run,  and  gnaranteeing  upon 
the  stock  of  the  old  and  new  lines 
dividends  of  from  four  to  eight  per  ceot, 
so  as  to  invite  private  capital  to  embark 
in  the  enterprises. 

The  results  have  surpassed  the  moit 
sanguine  expectations.  France  has  been 
seamed  and  furrowed  with  railrosdi, 
place<l  in  the  hands  of  companies  stroog 
enough  to  carry  out  the  enterprises  sod 
to  invite  capital  to  the  work.  Tbd 
French  Government  has  n0t  been  called 
upon  to  pay  the  guaranteed  dividends; 
and  at  the  expiration  of  the  charterSi 
witliin  less  than  a  century,  it  will  own 
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lapsed  francIiiBes  sufficient  in  value  to 
pay  off  the  entire  national  debt.  The 
details  of  this  scheme  are  intrusted  to  a 
railway  commission,  to  see  that  the 
right:*  of  the  Government  are  protected, 
but  tl)e  roads  themselves  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  private  corporations. 

Similarly,  the  Belgian  railway  system, 
begun  in  1634,  was  built  out  of  money 
borrowed  by  the  State  for  the  purpose, 
nearly  £8,000,000  for  852  miles.  These 
State  lines  have  a  sinking  fund  in  opera- 
tion for  tlie  redemption  of  tlie  loans, 
and  are  earning  a  net  revenue  of  over 
£525,000  per  annum.  There  are,  be- 
sides, 1,000  miles  of  road,  the  franchises 
of  which  will  revert  to  the  State  in  less 
than  90  years,  which,  together  with  the 
State  investments,  will  be  more  than 
snfficient  to  cancel  the  national  debt. 
This  policy,  first  inaugurated  by  Belgium, 
was  oopicd  in  substance  by  Prance,  and 
at  later  periods  by  Holland,  Spain,  Aus- 
tria, and  by  England  in  behalf  of  her 
colonial  possession?. 

ThU  brings  us  to  the  question.  What 
can  the  General  Government  do  for  our 
railroads;  and  what  ought  it  to  do? 
Thus  far  it  has  done  very  little  toward 
the  actual  building  of  railroads,  and 
there  are  those  who  argue  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  leave  such  matters 
entirely  to  private  enterprise.  Such  a 
priori  propositions  have  no  sanction  from 
either  constitutional  law  or  past  usage. 
Among  other  things  committed  to  the 
Congress  and  Executive  were  the  com- 
mon defense,  the  promotion  of  internal 
commerce,  and  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  post-roads.  The  Cum- 
berland turnpike-road  across  the  Alle- 
ghanies  was  constructed  by  the  Grovern- 
ment,  pnrtly  as  a  military  and  partly  as 
a  commercial  measure.  We  are  building 
lighthouses,  deepening  harbors  and 
channels  contmually  to  improve  water 
communication.  The  vast  extension  of 
railroads  throughout  the  country  could 
not  have  been  carried  out  by  corporate 
enterprise  merely.  If  the  states,  counties 
and  municipalities  had  not  perceived  the 
advantage  of  improved  communication 
and  extended  their  aid  in  substantial 
ways,  we  should  have  had  far  less  taxable 


wealth  to-day.  New  York  taxed  herself 
to  aid  the  Erie  Railroad.  Missouri, 
Georgia,  and  some  other  States  have 
generously  fostered  railroad  enterprises 
by  loans  of  credit,  but  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  rebellion,  and  the  threatened 
secession  of  some  of  the  States,  the 
General  Government  made  no  appropri- 
ation of  credit.  Then  it  granted  a  loan 
of  fifty  millions  for  the  construction  of 
the  Pacific  Railroad  Line  from  Omaha  to 
Sacramento. 

In  1650  Congress  inaugurated  the 
policy  of  granting  alternate  sections  of 
the  public  lands  to  railroad  corporations 
in  the  Western  States  and  Territories. 
The  Illinois  Central  Company,  backed 
by  foreign  capital,  were  the  first  to  build 
a  road  under  this  stimulus,  and  the 
results  have  been  very  encouraging.  The 
line  was  mostly  over  a  prairie-country, 
of  easy  settlement,  and  the  natural  traffic 
proved  to  be  very  large.  The  stocks 
and  bonds  of  the  Company  proved  to  be 
very  valuable,  and  the  lands  —  which 
could  not  have  been  sold  at  12  1-2  cents 
per  acre  before  the  line  was  built — have 
netted  a  sum  equal  to  the  cost  of  the 
road.  The  value  of  the  unsold  land  is 
estimated  at  $12.50  per  acre.  Since  that 
time  65  companies  have  received  similar 
grants  of  the  public  land,  amounting  to 
154,175,000  acres  in  all  —  or  an  area 
equal  to  the  extent  of  New  England. 
But  few  of  these  land-grant  Companies 
are  making  progress;  none  of  them 
notably  so,  except  such  as  are  receiving 
the  aid  of  government  credit  also.  Leg- 
islatures are  prompt  to  give  charters,  and 
franchises  are  as  plenty  as  could  be  de- 
sired. In  fact,  the  more  numerous  the 
franchises  the  less  the  inducement  to 
private  capital.  The  country  needs  more 
railroads,  and,  as  has  been  shown,  every 
investment  in  lines  actually  or  prospec- 
tively needed  is  certain  to  be  remunerative 
to  the  investors  and  to  the  community, 
in  the  long  run.  Now^  it  is  obviously 
impossible  to  adopt  the  plan  of  the 
French  Emperor  in  its  details.  No  Rail- 
road Commission  could  be  depended  upon 
to  see  that  the  dividends  guaranteed  did 
not  come  out  of  the  National  Treasury. 
The  Belgian  scheme  would  work  better— 
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thftt  of  issDing  debentares  bearing  a  fixed 
rate  of  interest,  for  tbe  payment  of  which 
the  roads  are  held  as  security.  The 
British  Government  has,  within  a  few 
years,  gnaranteed  the  interest  upon  the 
sum  of  $440,000,000  (gold)  for  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  in  India  in  order 
to  enlarge  the  field  of  cotton  supply. 
The  responsibility  of  the  same  Govern- 
ment for  railroads  in  her  British  Ameri- 
can possessions  cannot  be  less  than 
$60,000,000.  Ilerenre  abont  Jive  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  of  capital, 
raised  on  a  government  guarantee,  for 
railroad  extensions  in  two  colonies 
alone  I 

It  is  clear  that  private  capital  enough 
can  be  reached  to  build  all  our  needed 
trunk-lines  of  railroad  upon  a  govern- 
ment guarantee  of  interest  upon  part  of 
the  money.  Without  it,  or  some  equiv- 
alent element  of  monopoly,  it  cannot  bo 
raised  soon  enough.  The  powers  of 
borrowing  corporations  are  so  great,  and 
tlieir  liability  so  slight,  in  general,  that 
we  suffer  from  too  much  corporate  en- 
terprise in  theory  and  too  little  in  prac- 
tice. Judicious  encouragement  can  send 
us  ahead  twenty-five  years;  but  left  to 
the  cross-purposes  and  contentions  of 
contending  corporations,  we  mny  be  kept 
back  half  a  centnry  of  rightful  progress. 
In  this  condition  of  things  what  can  the 
General  Government  do;  or  can  it  do 
any  thi ng  to  the  purpose  ?  Tlie  plan  upon 
which  the  original  Pacific  Railroad  was 
aided  has  been  tried,  and  already  we  can 
see  its  results.  We  hove  yet  to  hear 
tliat,  so  far  as  the  Government  is  con- 
cerned, it  has  suffered  to  the  extent  of 
one  dollar  by  the  experiment,  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  country  at  large  will 
gain,  immensely.  To  the  corporations 
comprising  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
Route  were  granted  the  Bonds  of  the 
United  States  at  an  average  rate  of 
$25,000  per  mile  (about  half  the  esti- 
mated cost),  which  were  to  be  repaid  by 
the  Companies  either  in  services,  or  cash, 
or  both,  at  maturity,  and  were  meantime 
a  subordinate  lien  upon  the  roads  and 
equipment.  Unfortunately,  Congress 
has  not  called  for  the  statistics  on  this 
subject,  but  from  data  at  hand,  we  can 


gain  an  idea  of  the  state  of  the  account 
between  the  Government  and  the  Com- 
panies fls  a  whole.  At  tlie  close  of  1867 
the  length  built  and  to  be  built,  and 
the  bonds  issued  thereupon,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 
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The  t<^>tal  of  government  bonds  to  be 
issued  when  the  whole  2,500  miles  are 
built,  will  be  sixty  millions,  upon  which 
the  annual  interest  will  be  $3,600,000  in 
currency,  to  be  offset  by  the  govern- 
ment interest  in  the  transportation  of 
troops,  mails,  and   supplies;    aud  it  is 
quite  conceivable  tliat  in  a  short  time 
the  Government  will  be  on  the  debtor- 
side  of  the  account.    Now,  it  will  not  be 
doubted  that  the  benefit  to  the  govern- 
ment service,  upon  this  1,188  niUes  of 
railroad  then  built,  was  far  beyond  the 
$1,260,000  in  currency,  the  rate  of  inter- 
est acci-uing    at    the  time.    The  total 
amount  of  interost  paid  on  account  of 
Government  Pacific  Railroad  bonds  was 
probably  less  than  $2,500,000,  np  to  that 
date.    Now,  it  is  known  that  the  freight- 
ing of  military  stores  across  the  plaini 
has  cost  from  three  to  five  millions  per 
annum,  to  say  nothing  of  the  risk  aod 
loss    attending  wagon-transport.     But 
aside  from  the  celerity,  safety,  and  econ- 
omy of  troops,  supplies,  and  mails,  the 
Gk)vernment  is  actually  able  to  dispense 
with  the  frontier  posts  as  the  railroads 
reach  them,  and  within  a  short  time 
would  be  able  to  dispense  with  most  of 
them.    This,  in  fact,  is  the   cheapest, 
the  final,  way  of  settling  the  Indian  qnes- 
tion.     Agricultural   settlement  spresda 
from  the  railroad  as  it  is  pushed  f<w^ 
ward.    Mining  for  the  precious  metals 
is  placed  within  the  line  of  steady  and 
profitable  occupation.    Order  and  indns 
try  spring  up  in  the  wake  of  the  loco- 
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motive.  Can  the  Governracut,  then, 
afford  to  withhold  the  necessary  aid  to 
extend  tlie  needed  lines  of  railroad  in  the 
public  territory?  The  bulk  of  the  land 
west  of  the  Mississippi  is  public  domain. 
Wirh  easier  access  it  becomes  valuable ; 
at  present  it  is  not.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  curtail  the  grants  of  land,  and 
instead  advance  a  loan  of  the  national 
credit,  properly  secured,  sufficient  to 
draw  out  an  equal  amount  of  private 
capital  ? 

The  Pacific  slope  has  to-day  a  total 
active  population  of  nearly  one  million. 
It  contains  a  greater  variety  of  mineral 
and  forest  wealth  than  any  equal  area  in 
the  world — is  unsurpassed  for  pastoral 
and  agricultural  products.  It  has  the 
attractions  and  the  capacity  for  a  dense 
population  and  busy  manufactures ;  and 
the  opening  commerce  with  Eastern 
Asia  promises  to  overshadow  in  impor- 
tance that  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  There 
are  three  lines  of  settlement  across  the 
intermediate  territory,  along  which  are 
important  forts  and  posts.  Tlie  Central 
Route,  stretching  from  Omaha  and  Leav- 
enworth by  way  of  Denver,  Salt  Lake, 
Virginia  City,  and  Sacramento,  reaches 
San  Francisco  by  a  very  direct  line,  fol- 
lowing the  41st  parallel  of  latitude. 
This  belt  is  already  provided  with  a 
railroad-line,  aided  by  Government  cred- 
it, as  well  as  lands.  It  is  being  carried 
forward  by  the  two  powerful  corpora- 
tions—the CE^TBAL  and  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Compaki^s — with  unprece- 
dented energy  nnd  persistence.  At  last 
accounts,  the  Western  portion  had  com- 
pleted 150  miles  across  the  dreaded 
Sierra  Nevada  range,  and  were  coming 
this  way  at  the  rate  of  50  miles  per 
mDnth.  The  Eastern  portion,  equally 
active,  have  already  reached  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  are  hastening  toward  the 
point  of  junction  at  the  rate  of  25  miles 
per  month.  It  is  confidently  believed 
that  July,  1869,  will  see  the  continuous 
rails  laid  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
c^BCO,  and  that  the  time  between  the 
two  points  will  be  reduced  to  six  days. 
From  the  information  before  us,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  ns  long  as  this  line  has 
the  exclusive  business  between  the  Mis- 


souri and  the  Pacific,  it  must  have  more 
local  and  through  business  than  it  can 
well  accommodate.  Even  now,  in  its 
unfinished  state,  the  unjoined  portions 
are  earning  very  remarkable  revenues, 
all  of  which  are  being  invested  in  the 
construction.  Particularly  is  this  the 
case  of  the  Central  Pacific  end,  building 
from  Sacramento  eastward,  which  serves 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  valuable 
mining  regions  of  the  Far  West.  A 
double  track  will  be  found  necessary  at 
no  distant  day. 

There  are  satisfactory  reasons,  how- 
ever, why  at  least  two  other  lines  to  the 
Pacific  coast  should  be  built  as  soon  as 
possible.  1.  They  would  be  w^holesome 
checks  against  the  tendency  to  monopoly 
on  the  part  of  the  existing  single  line — 
a  tendency  which  has  already  begun  to 
develop.  2.  The  presence  of  an  army 
in  the  Indian  Territories  demands  some 
cheaper,  speedier,  and  more  reliable 
mode  of  communication  than  guarded 
wagon -teams.  8.  The  mineral  and 
agricultural  advantages  of  the  country 
traversed  would  lead  to  an  important 
increase  in  the  taxable  wealth  of  the 
country,  and  furnish  a  remunerative 
business  to  the  roads.  These  two  prac- 
ticable lines  lie  more  than  three  hundred 
miles  apart  from  the  Central  Route,  now 
nearly  completed,  and  both  of  them  have 
already  a  considerable  military  and  in- 
dustrial settlement  contiguous  to  their 
route,  which  cannot  be  well  served  by 
the  Central  Route.  Of  those,  the  first 
and  most  necessary  is  the  NoirrnEnN 
Pacific  Railhoad,  with  its  eastern  ter- 
minus at  St.  Paul,  or  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior,  following  the  Valley  of  the 
Upper  Mifisouri  to  the  divide  of  the 
continent,  and  thence  by  the  valley  of 
the  Columbia  to  Seattle  on  Puget's 
Sound,  the  second,  and  in  fact  only  good 
harbor  on  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  after 
San  Francisco.  This  line  passes  through 
the  finest  arable  laud,  taps  the  rich  gold 
regions  of  Idaho,  and  opens  up  Oregon 
and  Washington — States  whose  natural 
advantages  are  compared  to  those  of 
New  York.  Such  a  line  would  not  vary 
far  from  the  46th  parallel  of  latitude, 
while  that  of  the  Central  Pacific  lies 
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near  the  4l8t— the  isothermal  line  on  tlie 
Pacific  slope  sweeping  far  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  corresponding  latitudes  on 
the  Atlantic  water-shed. 

The  second  of  the  New  Pacific  Rail- 
roads should  he  designed  to  give  to  the 
East  a  double  connection  with  San 
Francisco,  the  great,  the  overshadowing 
port  on  Ihat  coast.  Southward  from 
tlmt  city,  for  a  thousand  mile«,  there  is 
no  adequate  harbor — the  nearest  being 
Gnaynias,  on  the  Gulf  of  California,  and 
a  Mexican  port.  The  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
extending  from  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco nearly  to  the  southern  boundary,  is 
described  as  one  of  the  richest  valleys  in 
the  world ;  one  where  the  bulk  of  the 
best  California  wheat  is  raised,  and 
which  is  C4ipable  of  sustaining  a  popula- 
tion of  five  millions  of  people.  This  is 
the  natural  ap])roach  from  the  southward 
and  the  path  of  the  southerly  transcon- 
tinental line. 

By  this  route  the  high  crossings  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  range  will  be  partially 
avoided,  the  mountains  being  tamed 
rather  than  crossed ;  the  elevation  of  the 
Tejon  Pass  is  but  about  four  thousand 
feet  above  sea-level.  Thence  to  the 
Colorado  River,  at  Fort  Mohave,  and  on 
to  the  Sierra  Madre,  or  Rocky  Mountain 
chain,  near  Albuquerque,  the  line  should 
cross  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  about 
the  85t1i  parallel.  This  is  the  great  re- 
pository of  gold  and  silver,  which  the 


Mexicans  have  been  working,  in  a  crude 
and  imperfect  way,  for  two  hundred 
years,  and  tlio  Aztecs  for  centuries  be- 
fore them.  From  the  passage  of  this 
divide  of  the  continent,  near  Santa  Fc, 
it  would  seem  an  if  the  interests  of  the 
whole  country  would  be  served  by  two 
or  more  diverging  branches,  with  sub- 
branches  loading  to  New  Orleans,  Vicks- 
burg,  Memphis,  Cairo,  and  St  Loui?. 
In  fact,  several  beginnings  have  been 
made  toward  a  system  of  railroads  lead- 
ing from  each  of  these  ])oint8  westward 
of  the  Mississippi,  all  of  them  tending  in 
the  direction  of  this  passage  at  the  Soth 
parallel. 

One  of  these  lines,  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway,  Eastern  Division,  more  com- 
monly known  as  the  Kansas  Branch, 
has  been  extended  (with  the  aid  of  the 
Government)  700  miles  west  of  St.  Louis, 
or  nearly  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  anJ 
is  consequently  the  line  west  of  the 
southerly  system,  and  is  only  about  500 
miles  from  the  Rio  Grande  at  Albu- 
querque. A  better  point  of  departure  if 
found  by  a  direct  route  southwest  froip 
St.  Louis,  and  the  South  Pacific  Rail- 
road of  Missouri  have  already  a  line  ii- 
operation  to  the  Gasconade  River,  125 
miles  westward. 

The  following  tabular  sketch  indi- 
cates, with  sufiScient  precision,  tbo 
length  of  the  vital  lines,  and  for  which 
government  aid  is  asked : 


COMPAXT. 

BovTB  AKO  TzKioia  or  Lxss. 

Lbmoth. 

Bate. 

Total  Ai» 

Northern  Pnciflc 

Lake  Superior  to  Puset  Sound 

San  Franciaco  to  Albnqnerqne 

Portland  to  Hnmboldt  Hire 

Virfrinia  to  Salt  Lake 

Fort  Wallace  to  Alboqaexque 

Springfield,  Ho.,  to      ««              via 

Fort  Gibaon 

Little  Bock  to  Fort  OibMm 

1,700 

1,000 

400 

J50 

MO 

1,000 
300 
400 
400 

1,000 

120,000 
W.000 
30,000 
30,000 
10,000 

10,000 
10,000 
10,000 

lolooo 

10,000 

|34,OOQ,OnO 

San  Joaqain  St  Southern 

Ore^n  IJranch. 

20,000,000 
8,000^000 

^fontana  Branch 

5,000,000 

Kfui"iif  Blanch,  E.  P....  ^  ... 

6,000,000 

South  Pacific 

Memphis  ft  Pacific 

io,ooo.oo« 

5,000,000 

Cairo  ft  Fulton 

Little  Bock  to  Trier.  Texaa 

too^ooo 

lAwrenoe  A  Oalreston ........ 

iroueton  to  Tyler 

4,000.009 

New  Orlenna  ft  Santa  F6 

10,000^000 

Total 

6,950 

1103,000,000 

Or  a  total  of  7,000  miles  of  railroad, 
upon  which  the  Government  is  asked  to 
assume  an  annual  interest-charge  which 
conld  not  exceed  $6,500,000  per  annum, 
and  which  miglit  he  reduced,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  to  nothing.  Tlie 
rate  per  mile  has  heen  placed  lower  than 
the  existing   ratio    for  the  lines  now 


huilding,  as  it  is  claimed,  for  each  and 
all  of  the  new  lines,  that  they  do  not 
have  to  cross  mountainous  ooinitr7> 
These  sums  of  $20,000  and  $10,000  per 
mile  are  a  trifle  under  the  probable 
cost  of  the  lines;  hut,  as  under  the  ex- 
isting law,  first  mortgage-bonds  oonld 
he  issued  for  an  equal  sum,  there  would 
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probably  be  no  difficulty  about  raising  general  commercial  activity.  In  fact,  it 
from  private  hands  the  sum  sufficient  to  constitutes  no  real  addition  to  the  na- 
carry  them  through.  tional  debt,  as  the  property  is  held  as 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  the  Gov-  security  for  tlie  government  advances, 
ernment  is  not  asked  to  give  one  dollar ;  It  will  lessen  the  expenses  of  administer- 
but  simply  to  loan  the  use  of  these  sums  ing  the  government^  and  give  us  order 
for  a  period  of  years,  to  take  adequate  and  quiet  throughout  the  whole  public 
security  for  the  amounts,  and  to  cancel  domain.  It  will  bring  us  into  nearer 
the  indebtedness  as  time  lapsed  by  their  relations  with  China,  Japan,  and  India, 
service  in  its  behalf;  or  if  that  were  not  whose  populous  fields  teem  with  tlie  pro- 
sufficient,  to  call  upon  the  companies  to  ducts  we  seek.  Is  there  any  better  use 
make  goo<l  the  deficiency.  It  will  not,  to  which  the  national  credit  can  bo 
by  the  time  the  roads  are  done,  have  put?  It  is  the  part  of  statesmanship 
taken  one  dollar  out  of  the  ttreasury  or  to  look  forward,  and  rise  with  the  spirit 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers,  as  of  tlie  time.  It  falls  to  onr  lot,  now,  to 
the  amount  of  the  interest  advanced  map  out  and  organize  the  work  of  the 
temporarily  is  less  than  the  saving  to  next  generation,  and  to  contribute  onr 
the  Government  by  the  roads,  to  say  efforts  toward  bringing  the  whole  world 
nothing  of  tlie  enhanced  worth  of  all  the  nearer  to  us,  and  every  part  of  the 
public  knds,  and  the  increase  of  the  country  nearer  to  every  other. 


IN     TUNE. 


When  low  upon  the  happy  gross  I  lie. 
And  hear  the  wind  among  the  rustling  leaves, 

And  look  up  toward  the  pure  and  perfect  sky, 
Till  of  its  drowsy  peace  my  heart  receives ; 

'Mid  all  the  merry  carols  of  the  birds. 
The  sweet  soft  sounds  of  insect-stir  below, 

A  mournful  undertone,  too  vague  for  words. 
Comes  troubling  the  still  peace  with  haunting  woe. 

The  grasses  whisper  to  the  bending  com, 
The  keen-Yoioed  cricket  gossips  to  the  bee. 

And,  darting  through  the  sparkling  dews  of  mom, 
The  oriole  answers  to  the  robin's  glee. 

The  stately  swans  go  circling  up  the  lake, 
— Beneath  them  fairer  swans  serenely  move — 

Pnstied  by  their  snowy  breasts  the  ripples  break 
Among  the  lilies,  murmuring  low  of  love. 

It  seems  all  Mature  hath  an  answering  speech ; 

No  smallest  fly  swims  in  the  sun  alone, 
But  somewhere  floats  a  golden  mate  for  each, 

Making  its  music  in  the  self-same  tone. 

Then  why,  my  heart,  this  undertone  of  doubt  ? 

Shall  bird  and  insect  find  completed  life, 
And  thou  alone,  of  all  the  world  left  out. 

Still  question,  with  the  universe  at  strife  ? 

O  lonely  heart,  set  thine  own  chords  in  tune  I 
With  discord's  self,  divinest  music  jars : 

Then  shalt  thou  learn  Love's  everlasting  rune, 
And  chant  the  anthem  of  the  morning  stars. 

For  thee  shall  all  creation  have  a  voice. 

And  flowers  and  birds  and  angels  round  the  Throne, 
In  one  glad  chorus  sing  to  thee,  "  Rejoice ! 
The  heart  that  loveth,  never  is  alone  1 " 
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GERMAN  UNIVERSITY  LIFE. 


Is  undertaking  to  condense  floating 
reminiscences  and  idle  reflections  into  a 
compact  multum  in  parco  upon  German 
University  Life.  I  am  somewliat  appre- 
liensive  as  to  the  limits  of  tlie  parro. 
The  theme  is  so  interesting  and  so  diver- 
sified that  it  threatens  to  grow  indcfl- 
nitely  under  one's  pen.  A  few  words  of 
explanation  at  the  outset  may  not  come 
amiss.  It  is  not  the  ohject  of  the  present 
brief  sketch  to  treat  of  the  origin  and 
educational  functions  of  the  German 
university  system,  but  to  indicate  the 
salient  featares  of  life  and  study  in  the 
university  town?,  in  order  that  the  stay- 
at-home  reader  may  obtain  some  clear 
notions  of  this  peculiar  phase  of  student- 
life.  Those  however  who  know  by  ex- 
perience what  it  is  to  study  in  Germany, 
will  perhaps  find  some  enterttdnmcnt 
in  having  their  reminiscences  of  by- 
gone hours  refreshed  in  this  informal 
manner. 

A  German  university  might  be  char- 
acterized as  a  circle  tJie  circumference 
of  wJiich  is  everywhere  and  the  centre 
nowhere.  In  rambling  through  the  nar- 
■*  row  streets  of  G-^—  for  the  first  few 
days  after  my  aiTival,  I  was  continually 
puzzled  in  trying  to  find  out  where  the 
university  really  was.  Every  walk  dis- 
covered some  new  building.  It  was  not 
as  it  is  in  an  American  college,  where  the 
lecture-rooms,  library,  chapel,  and  dor- 
mitories are  clustered  ia  and  around  a 
centre— the  campus,  or  college  green. 
A  German  university  really  has  no  com- 
mon rnllving-place  for  all  the  students. 
There  is  tlie  Aula,  where  applicants  are 
immatriculated,  where  the  treasurer 
keeps  his  books,  the  university  court 
sits,  an'l  the  career  shuts  its  doors  upon 
the  young  spirits  whose  love  of  beer  has 
outrun  their  discretion.  In  quite  another 
place  is  the  Collegien-haus,  where  the 
nuyority  of  the  lectures  are  held.  In  an 
out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  town  is  the 
chemical  laboratory.  Still  farther  off  and 


in  an  opposite  direction  is  the  aQatomi- 
cal  museum,  where  the  medical  course  is 
pursued.  Wholly  outside  of  the  town  rises 
the  dome  of  the  observatory,  while  in 
another  suburb  blooms  the  botanical 
garden.  The  professor  of  agricultural 
chemistry  meets  his  students  in  some  <;»- 
decant  milL  After  I  had  passed  upwards 

of  three  years  in  G ,  and  flattered 

myself  with  the  belief  that  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  at  least  the  externalities  of 
all  the  university  buildings,  I  learned  that 
a  neat,  well-appointed  little  farm,  sit- 
uated about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
town-gate,  was  the  agricnltnral  school 
connected  with  the  university.  Not  long 
afterwards  a  cluster  of  shed-like  buildings 
was  pointed  out  to  me  as  a  veterinary 
school — also  connected  with  the  uni- 
versity. 

The  students^  habitations  are  as  scat- 
tered as  the  public  buildings.  Each  man 
lives  by  himself  and  substantially  after 
his  own  fashion.  Almost  every  house  ia 
the  smaller  university  towns  has  one  or 
more  rooms  let  out  to  Uiese  quasi  Bohe- 
mians. Such  a  thing  as  a  dormitory 
after  our  fashion  would  be  an  abomina- 
tion in  the  eye  of  a  German.  It  would 
suggest  too  forcibly  the  school  or  tlie 
barracks.  Frequently  many  iftiidents 
room  in  the  same  bailding,  which  is  then 
called  a  caravansery  or  mill,  while  the 
inmates  pass  under  the  name  of 
hou^'o-bones.  A  room  itself  is  styled  a 
booth  or  shanty.  To  enter  a  student*! 
apartment  is  to  '^charge  upon  him  in 
his  bo<ith." 

Shall  we  then  charge  upon  one  or  two 
students  in  their  booths  ?  The  fint  one 
happens  to  be  of  stadious  habits,  ^c 
enter  a  medium-sized,  uncarpeted  room, 
furnished  witli  a  table,  a  sofa,  a  deik  or 
secretary,  some  book-shelve%  and  tiro  or 
three  uninviting  chairs.  To  one  side  of 
the  main  room  is  the  sleeping  chamber, 
througli  the  open  door  of  which  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  wash-stand  in 
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admirable  disorder  and  the  end  of  a 
feather-bed.  The  shelves  are  filled  with 
books;  the  books  overflow  upon  the 
sofa  and  the  desk  and  the  table  and  into 
the  corners  of  the  room.  Upon  the 
table  stand  the  remains  of  a  frugal 
breakfast — a  battered  coifee-pot,  a  very 
discouraging  butter-plate,  the  end  of  a 
long  loaf  of  brown  bread,  a  knife  but  no 
fork.  Against  the  wall,  over  the  sofa, 
are  hung  photographic  likenesses  of  the 
inniate^s  friends.  In  one  corner  stands 
the  inevitable  pipe-rack,  with  its  assort- 
ment of  long  cherry  stems  and  porce- 
lain bowls,  while  on  the  table  is  the  ash- 
oup  and  also  a  small  porcelain  arm  or 
leg,  used  for  plugging  the  pipe.  As  the 
inmate  of  the  room  rises  to  greet  us,  we 
may  observe  that  he  is  unshaven,  un- 
kempt, and  collarless;  he  wears  cloth 
slippers  and  a  long  wrapper  of  coarse 
cloth  reaching  down  almost  to  the  feet, 
and  his  pantaloons  are  baggy.  The  at- 
mosphere is  fragrant  with  coflfee  and 
tobacoo.  while  the  pale,  somewhat  worn 
countenance  of  the  man  betokens  high 
learning. 

By  way  of  contrast,  we  may  enter  the 
room  of  some  student  whose  present 
buBineBfl  it  is  not  to  stndy.  He  is  prob- 
acy ft  eorps-student.  Being  of  a  social 
disposition,  he  likes  to  be  rammnded 
with  friends,  oorps-brolhers,  of  whom  a 
half-dozen  are  prefH^nt,  all  talking  and 
smoking  to  the  fUll  capacity  of  their 
longs.  Some  wear  parti-colored  caps  of 
the  ordinary  shape  and  in  the  ordinary 
manner;  others  have  Servis-mfttzen,  a 
rimless  apology  for  a  cap,  which  is 
plaeed  on  the  extreme  back  part  of  the 
bead  and  kept  in  position  by  a  small 
elastic  thread  passing  under  the  chin. 
We  see  few  books,  but  the  deficiency  is 
made  up  by  the  increased  number  of  pipes 
and  chairs.  Suspended  to  the  wall  hang 
divers  sabres  and  Schliiger,  with  basket- 
hilts  ornamented  by  ^ho  corps'  colors. 
Table,  chairs,  and  sofa  bear  marks  of 
hard  usage.  Instead  of  books  we  find 
masks  and  fencing-gloves  in  the  corners. 
One  Individnal  is  perhaps  practising  the 
Schlager  exercise  in  the  air,  by  cutting 
THefquart  with  his  walking-cane.  Two 
c^r  three  poodles  give  variety  to  the 
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meeting  by  jumping  over  the  chairs  to 
order,  or  standing  on  their  hind  legs  to 
beg  fi)r  sugar.  The  students  themselves 
discuss  vigorously  the  most  recent  ques- 
tion of  jieneral  interest — how  gloriously 
the  last  duel  has  terminated  by  the  senior 
member's  slicing  the  nose  of  his  antago- 
nist, or  the  probability  of  some  other  bro- 
ther's being  relegated  for  six  months,  for 
having  nntnercifully  thrashed  an  imper- 
tinent watchman  the  previous  night. 

The  students  breakfast  in  their  rooms. 
The  meal  is  extremely  simple,  consisting 
of  coftee  and  bread  and  butter,  prepared 
in  the  house  and  brought  in  by  the  ser- 
vant. These  servants  are,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  peculiar  feature  of  German  stu- 
dent-life. Whether  their  nomenclature 
is  regulated  by  the  Grovemment  or  not, 
I  am  unable  to  say ;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  a're  all  called  either  Marie, 
Carline,  or  Luise.  Their  capacity  for 
work  and  their  general  cheerfulness 
border  on  the  marvellous.  It  wonld 
scarcely  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
they  perform  as  much  work  in  the 
course  of  the  week  as  any  two  car- 
drivers  on  our  city  railroads.  One  ser- 
vant girl  waits  upon  some  six  or  <<even 
students  and  does  the  family-work  in 
addition.  She  is  sent  to  the  library  for 
a  basketful  of  books  for  some  ^'  dig " 
who  is  busy  on  his  doctoral  dissertation, 
sent  ont  for  clothes,  for  boots,  for  to- 
b'lcoo,  for  wine  or  beer ;  she  brings  the 
dinner  for  those  who  take  that  meal  in 
their  rooms;  she  makes  the  beds  and 
fires  and  sweeps  the  rooms  (when  they 
are  swept) ;  in  the  autumn  she  is  sent  to 
the  family  garden  outside  of  the  city 
walls,  to  dig  potatoes,  by  way  of  variety. 
Her  hebdomadal  relaxation  con^^ists  in 
dancing  from  seren  o^dock  on  Sund.iy 
night  until  one  or  two  o'clock  Monday 
morning.  Tight-bodied,  rosy-cheeked, 
she  is  a  marvel  of  endurance. 

The  student  tokes  his  supper  wher- 
ever he  may  happen  to  I  e — whether  at 
home,  or  in  the  country  for  a  walk,  or 
in  a  saloon  drinking  beer  with  his  • 
friends.  Medical  students,  who  attend 
lectures  and  clinique  from,  soy,  nine  \r 
the  morning  until  six  in  the  evening, 
have  a  fashion  of  hurrying  at  the  close 
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of  the  day's  work  into  some  favorite 
kneipe  (beer  saloon)  and  passing  the 
five  Jionrs  to  eleven  in  drinking  beer, 
eating  bread  and  cheese,  smoking  and 
playing  *'  sixty-six  "  or  "  quodlibet," 
pretty  much  idl  at  once.  The  greater 
part  of  the  students  dine  at  the  various 
liotels  or  dining  places ;  the  hour  is  one, 
at  least  in  all  the  small  university  towns. 
Of  course  there  is  the  usual  diversity  of 
fiire  and  of  price.  The  price  is  compu- 
ted by  tiie  month.  "Whatever  the  stu- 
dent orders  lu  his  room  is  charged  on 
account  by  the  house-owner,  so  much, 
e.  g.,  for  each  portion  of  coffee,  so  many 
pounds  of  sugar,  so  much  bread,  butter, 
«&c. ;  the  account  is  made  up  every 
month  or  every  week,  according  to 
agreement.  It  may  thus  be  seen  that  a 
German  student  is  the  most  comfortably 
independent  mortal  in  existence.  He 
has  his  room  free  from  all  surveillance, 
and  can  send  the  servant  on  all  conceiv- 
able errands ;  if  he  wishes  to  invite  his. 
friends  to  a  bachelor  *'  spread,*'  he  has 
only  to  make  some  previous  arrange- 
ment with  the  landWly,  and  to  give  the 
servant-girl  a  trifling  Trinkgeld  for  her 
extra  labor.  lie  is  thus  as  independent 
as  one  who  hires  fixraiBhed  rooms  in 
New  York,  and  enjoys  the  comfort  of 
not  being  obliged  to  go  out  in  all 
weathers  for  every  meal  or  to  run  his 
own  errand:*.  Most  students,  I  liave 
said,  dine  in  some  hoteL  A  few,  how- 
ever, have  their  dinner  brougiit  by  the 
servant  fmm  the  hotel.  The  basket 
used  for  tliis  purpose  is  so  practic4il  and 
so  peculiar  to  Germany,  tliat  a  descrip- 
tion of  it  will  perhaps  be  of  service.  It 
is  round,  small,  and  very  deep,  and  has 
a  wide  slit  running  down  one  side  to  the 
bottom.  Into  this  basket  the  di!>hcs, 
generally  four  in  number,  are  dropped 
one  upon  the  other.  The  bottom  of  the 
second  di^h  fits  upon  and  into  the  fir>t, 
the  third  upon  the  second,  and  so  on, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  iron  rings  used 
in  making  long  vertical  casting.^.  Each 
of  the  dishes  has  a  knob  which  slips 
down  the  slit  and  projects  beyond  the 
iside  of  the  basket,  so  that  the  dish  may 
be  easily  lifted  out.  When  the  dishes 
are  all  in  place  and  the  cover  is  on,  the 


whole  is  readily  carried  in  one  hand 
without  spilling  or  cooling  the  contents. 

A  German  university  is  not  a  place 
where  teaching  is  done,  but  where  infor- 
mation is  imparted.  There  are  no  lessons 
or  recitations.  "When  the  German  gym- 
iiasiast  receives  his  certificate  of  schol- 
arship anl  sets  out  for  the  university, 
he  knows  that  he  is  bidding  farewell 
to  drilling,  memorizing,  reciting,  and 
grading,  and  that  henceforth  he  must  be 
his  own  admohisher.  "Were  the  univer- 
sity a  person  and  not  a  corporation, 
we  might  imagine  it  as  saying  to  every 
young  man  who  matriculates :  you  have 
received  a  thorough,  careful  training  in 
all  the  elements  of  a  liberal  ednoation ; 
you  know  so  much  of  Latin,  Greek,  his- 
tory, mathematics,  and  the  other  bran- 
ches ;  you  have  been  kept  to  your  work 
for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  and  sub- 
jected to  rigid  discipline;  you  have 
chosen  your  profession  and  are  now 
about  to  fit  yourself  for  it;  in  other 
words,  you  are  to  become  a  man.  There- 
fore I  shall  treat  you  as  a  man.  Tou  are 
free  to  attend  lectures  or  to  neglect  them ; 
to  read  this  text-book  or  that;  room 
where  you  will  and  live  as  yon  see  fit 
You  will  not  be  culled  upon  to  ylvo  an 
oooonnt  of  your  progreai  before  Ihe  sid 
of  your  course,  when  yon  apply  Ibr  a  de- 
gree. You  are  of  cx>ur8e  responsibie  for 
breach  of  public  order  or  propriety,  bat 
otherwise  you  are  free  fh>m  superHsion. 

The  difterence  between  such  a  system 
and  the  American  one  is  too  obvious  to 
be  dwelt  upon.    A  German  nniversity  ii 
without  a  doubt  the  paradise  for  do- 
nothings.    But  on  the  other  hsnd  it  ii 
the  only  place,  excepting  PariF,  where  tht 
student  can  pursue  every  conoei?able 
branch  of  research  in  a  manly,  indepeo^* 
ent  manner.    So  long  as  our  oollcgisftf 
are    tied  down  to   certain  text-bookf» 
forced  to  rei)eat  a  given  number  of  ]MfC 
of  history  or  metaphysies  or  criticiflii 
whether  they  agree  with  the  sntW* 
views  or  not,  and  then  marked  acoirdiflg 
to  the  facility  with  which  they  kw^ 
their  parts  so  long  we  may  expect  Bwdi- 
ocrity  and  even  downright  hypocrty- 
The  German  method  is  at  least  s  twin- 
ing for  the  world,  a  preparation  for  tb« 
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problem—what  shall  I  learn,  rather  than 
the  ta>k— how  shall  I  learn  wliat  is 
given  me. 

The  instruction,  then,  which  is  piven  to 
Gorman  university  students  assumes  the 
form  of  lecturer.  Now  none  but  tliose 
who  have  attended  a  university  can  have 
an  adequate  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  a 
complete  system  of  lectures.  In  order 
to  speak  with  the  plain  but  forcible  lan- 
gu.Mf^e  of  figure^  I  have  carefully  reck- 
oned out  the  Berlin  catalogue  for  the  sum- 
mer-term, and  find,  by  actual  count,  the 
following  coui^ses  of  lectures  are  an- 
nounced for  that  term,  viz. :  in 
Theology,  43    oooapying  1^7  hours  per  week. 

Jarisimidcnce,    W  IM 

Medicine,  63  217 

Philowphy,         17  52 

MathematiCfl,      12  44 

Nat.  Sdcnoes,      36  Hi) 

FolIt.Eoon.,&c.  10  35 

History,  13  36 

Art,  la  25 

Philology,  19  47 

Total,  274  915 

That  is  to  lay,  darinf^  a  single  term  of 
foar  montlis  we  find  274  courses  of  lec- 
tures annoaneed  upon  every  conceivable 
■object  of  Inquiry,  from  Schopenhauer's 
philosophy  down  to  the  latest  improve- 
ment in  draining  vegetable  gardens, 
wh:ch  lectorcfl  occupy  in  their  delivery 
915  hoars  every  week.  The  computation 
however  must  be  made  more  accurate, 
by  allowing  for  a  certain  number  of  lec- 
tures which  are  announced  but  never 
real.  There  is  a  trido  of  humbug  in 
every  thing,  not  even  a  Prussian  univer- 
sity excepted.  Young  graduates,  aspir- 
aats  after  professorial  honors,  remain 
after  obtaining  their  degrees,  pursue  their 
studies,  and  in  the  coarse  of  a  year  or  t^'o 
receive  permission  to  lecture.  They  are 
not  professors,  not  even  extra-ordinary 
professors,  but  mere  lecturers,  who  have 
a  right  to  the  use  of  such  of  the  lecture- 
rooms  as  happen  to  be  vacant.  They 
reoeive  no  salary  from  the  university. 
These  lecturers  usually  avoid  competing 
with  the  regaUur  professors,  and  take  up 
rather  remote  sabjccts  of  investigation  or 
else  qtedalties.  The  majority  of  the 
leotoree  which  they  announce  are  never 
read,  fbr  want  of  hearers — an  accident 
which  not  infrequently  happens  to  the 


professors  themselves.  A  liberal  deduc- 
tion, say  twenty  per  cent.,  must  accord- 
ingly bo  made  for  such  contingencies. 
This  will  give,  as  to  the  total  of  bona 
file  lectures,  220  course^,  occupying  732 
hours  per  week.  On  tlio  other  hand,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  above  calcu- 
lation has  been  made  from  the  catalogue 
for  the  summer  or  short  semester ;  in  the 
winter-term,  however,  the  number  of 
lectures  is  materially  increased.  I  must 
also  add  that  several  practical  courses 
are  not  embraced  in  the  above  computa- 
tion. For  instance,  there  are  no  le«*s 
than  eleven  cliniqnes  which  should  be 
added  to  the  list  of  medical  lectures,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  various  chemical 
laboratories,  courses  of  practical  investi- 
gation in  botany  and  physiology,  histol- 
o;ry,  practical  exercises  in  law,  theology, 
diplomatics,  and  the  like.  If  we  further 
consider  the  fact  that  the  various  cabinets 
whether  of  art,  history,  or  science,  are 
well  filled,  and  that  the  library  is  on  a 
scale  of  which  America  can  scarcely  have 
a  conception,  we  shall  realize  that  a  first- 
cla«8  Gorman  university  is  an  institution 
of  learning  9ui  generis.  According  to  a 
statement  recently  published  in  the  New 
York.  Nation^  the  atmual  endowment  of 
the  Berlin  library  amounts  at  present  to 
nearly  $100,000.  I  know  no  reas(m  for 
discrediting  the  statement,  for  it  is  and 
has  been  for  years  the  declare<l  policy  of 
both  Berlin  and  Qottingen,  to  keep  pace 
with  the  world  of  books  by  purchasing 
every  thing  that  has  any  value,  so  soon  as 
it  i^  published. 

In  order  to  complete  this  statistical 
part  of  the  picture,  it  will  bo  necessary 
to  give  the  average  number  of  students 
and  professors.  During  the  winter-tenn, 
1867-1868,  there  were  in  attendance  at 
Berlin,  2,249  students;  in  Leipzig,  1,190 ; 
at  Munich,  1,144;  at  Bonn,  927;  Halle, 
847 ;  GOttiugen,  806 ;  WUrzburg,  504 ; 
Heidelberg,  626;  KOnigsberg,  936;  Jena, 
416;  Erlangen,  401 ;  Greifswald,  401 ; 
Giessen,  336 ;  Marburg,  800 ;  Mflnster 
(Prussian  Catholic  Academy),  468.  This 
statement  docs  not  include  Vienna, 
which  has  an  attendance  at  least  equal 
to  that  of  Berlin,  or  Prague,  which 
equals  Leipzig.    Making  these  additions, 
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we  find  an  average  attendance  of  650 
students  at  seventeen  universities.  The 
list,  as  first  given,  contains  the  names 
of  fifteen  universities.  These  are  all 
Prussian,  with  the  exception  of  three, 
\iz.j  Munich,  WQrzhurg,  and  Heidelberg. 
Adding  Breslau,  we  have  a  total  of  thir- 
teen Prussian  universities.  These  were 
directed,  also,  during  the  winter  of  1867- 
1868,  by  394  full  professors,  160  extra- 
ordinary (sub)  professors,  and  232  pri- 
vate instructors  (equivalent  to  the  coaches 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge).  We  have 
consequently  an  average  of  30  full  pro- 
fessors, 12  sub-professors,  and  18  private 
instructors,  for  each  university  of  850 
students.  In  other  words,  there  are  60 
instructors  for  850  pupils,  or  one  to 
fourteen — a  very  unusual  proportion, 
especially  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  circumstance  that  the  instruc- 
tion is  communicate  by  lectures  and 
not  by  recitations. 

If  we  wish  to  see  German  student- 
life  in  its  typical  phase,  wo  must  visit 
the  lecture-room.  Ordinarily  this  is  a 
badly-lighted,  worse-ventilated,  cramped 
apartment,  furnished  with  long,  narrow 
desks  and  hard  wooden  seats.  In  the 
smaller  university-towns  considerable 
license  obtains  with  regard  to  deport- 
ment. Before  the  lecturer  enters  the 
room,  laugliing,  talking,  and  smoking 
are  tolerated  to  the  utmost  extent ;  but 
no  sooner  does  the  door  open  and  the 
bespectacled  form  of  the  professor  ap- 
pear, than  every  tongue  is  hushed, 
cigars  are  put  aside,  portfolios  unfolded, 
the  stereotyped  formula,  ^^Meine  Herr- 
«»,"  is  uttered,  and  for  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  nothing  is  to  be  heard  but  the 
dry,  didactic  monologue  and* the  scratch- 
ing of  pen  upon  paper.  Almost  all  the 
lectures  are  read,  with  what  is  called 
tempuB—A.  e,,  they  are  conmienced  fif- 
teen minutes  after  the  hour.  This  may 
appear,  at  first  sight,  a  waste  of  time ; 
but  if  we  bear  in  mind  tlio  circumstance 
that  many  of  the  professors,  and  also  of 
the  students,  have  several  lectures  in 
succession,  perhaps  on  diff*erent  subjects 
and  in  diiferent  buildings,  we  shall  see 
the  fitness  of  such  a  brief  respite.  It 
gives  one  time  to  rest  the  mind  and 


take  a  turn  in  the  fresh  air  between 
two  spells  of  quill-driving.  This  notion 
of  tempUH  has  communicated  itself  to 
the  private  relations  of  students  among 
themselves,  so  that  every  meeting  is 
understood  to  begin  after  a  quarter's 
grace,  unless  distinctly  declared  to  be 
^^ohne  tejnpusy 

A  univer>ity  lecture  is,  as  a  rule,  dr}', 
and  delivered  without  grace.    It  con- 
sists of  nothing  more  than  a  plain,  un- 
varnished enunciation  of  facts  or  priuci- 
ples.     In  Berlin,  popular  lectures   are 
delivered   by  such  men    as    Droyssen, 
Kanke,  and  Gneist,  which  are  brilliant, 
and  attract  outside  audiences;   in  fact, 
every  university  has  one  or  more  lec- 
turers in  each  faculty,  who    strive  to 
shine  either  by  Avit  or  elegance  of  man- 
ner.     But  apart  from  these,  lecturing 
is,  as  already  observed,  a  mere  straight- 
for^vard  statement  of  fact  or  doctrine. 
The  students  copy  down  diligently  w]mt 
they  heur,  and  use  their  notes  for  study^ 
or  reference.    The  professor  commencea 
his  course  by  introducing  the  snlject 
generally,  and  giving  a  list  of  such  bookf 
as  he  desires  or  advises  his  hearera  to 
read  up  or  consult  collaterally.    In  rciy 
many  departments  printed  schemes  of 
the  entire  course  of  lectares  are  dis- 
tributed.   This  method  of  study  is  em- 
inently simple,  staightforward,  earnest 
The  professor  states  his  own  opinions 
upon  disputed  points,  alludes  to  and 
combats  oppo^ing  opinions,  and  gives 
copious  reference's  to  authorities  whicli 
the  student   may  consult  for  liimsel£ 
I  am  aware  of  the  imperfecfc  suooeas 
which  must  attend  every  effort  to  por- 
tray to  the  uninitiated  American  niiod 
the  German  method  of  university  io^ 
struction ;  it  is  impossible  to  apprdteod 
through  mere  words  this  subtle  ^rit 
of  restless  yet  good-natured,  persitteDt 
liberal  inquiry.    I  might  perhaps  beii 
characterize    the    method    by   si^ring^ 
that  the  student   is   not    expected  to 
memorize  less(»ns,  to  repeat,  parrofc-likSi 
what  he  does  not  believe ;  he  is  not  ex* 
pected  to  believe  any  tiling,  bat  ti>  listen, 
to  read,  to  reflect,  and  t o  judge  for  himselt 

And  now  a  few  words  upon  the  stn- 
dents  themselves,  their  character  sad 
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habits.  I  should  say  thoy  are  not  su- 
perior or  even  equal  to  American  stu- 

\  dents  of  the  same  age  and  rank  in  arer- 
age  native  talent.  I  am  persuaded  that 
with  the  yame  advantages  and  a  like 
careful  preparatory  training,  American 
collegians  would  accomplisli  more  in  a 
given  time.  Every  German  professor 
who  has  had  personal  acquaintance  with 
Americans  among  his  hearers,  will  read- 
ily acknowledge  that  they  are  brighter 

.  and  learn  faster  than  the  others.    The 

'  great  difference,  after  all,  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  peculLir  nature  of  the  gymna- 

.  sial  training,  as  contrasted  with  that  of 
our  preparatory  schools.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  a  German  boy  passes  the 
twelve  years  of  his  life,  from  eight  to 
twenty,  in  the  same  school,  under  the 
supen'ision  of  the  same  teachers,  ad- 
vancing, from  class  to  class,  by  a  reg- 
ular progression,  from  which  there  is 
scarcely  ever  a  deviation,  u^ing  the  same 
text-bookfl  until  he  has  had  time  to  learn 
them  by  heart  through  sheer  repetition. 
There  are  schools  in  this  country  which 
fidly  equal  any  German  gymnasium,  and 
^  which  send  forth  young  men  to  college, 
who  could  enter  upon  a  university  ca- 
reer in  Germany  under  the  most  favora- 
ble anspices.  The  trouble  is,  that  where 
we  have  one  such  school,  Germany  has 
a  hundred.  They  are  all  alike,  built 
upon  the  same  last,  to  use  a  German 
idiom,  so  that  a  hundred  or  more  young 
men  may  enter  together  the  university 
equally  prepared.  In  short,  Germany 
baa  a  system  of  higher  schools,  and  we 
have  none.  I  remember  once  asking  a 
Btodent  who  was  a  notorious  Bummler — 
L  e.,  an  **  idler  " — and  who  had  all  the 
appearance  of  a  man  that  never  had 
serioosly  studied,  how  he  happened  to 
be  so  tiioroughly  posted  in  the  classics, 
for  he  could  translate  with  the  greatest 
fluency  and  repeat  his  grammar  perfect- 
ly, rules,  exceptions,  and  notes.  *^To 
tell  the  truth,"  he  replied,  "I  never 
studied  out  of  school;  but  in  school  we 
were  forced  to  go  over  the  ground  again 
and  again,  until  we  could  not  hdp  learn- 
iog ;  old  KQhner  drilled  hi^  Greek  into 
ns  youngsters,  so  that  we  had  to  know 
it,  whether  we  intended  to  or  not." 


There  is  an  impression  somewhat  f 
prevalent  in  America,  that  all  German 
students  study  very  hard.  If  any  one 
of  my  readers  has  that  impression,  I 
beg  him  to  efface  it  immediately.  A 
German  university  is  a  microcosm,  con- 
taining every  conceivable  shade  of  char- 
acter, disposition,  and  talent.  Those 
who  study  do  so  with  every  advantage  ; 
they  work  under  a  system  which  can 
supply  any  thing  but  mind  itself.  The 
dissipated,  however,  have  also  free  play. 
So  long  as  they  preserve  outward  order 
and  decorum,  they  may  be  said  to  live 
without  restraint.  One  circumstance 
must  not  be  overlooked.  A  gymnasiast, 
having  passed  his  examination  dbeundiy 
and  being  matriculated  at  the  univer- 
sity, finds  himself  in  a  new  world.  No 
longer  tied  down  to  the  strictest  observ- 
ance of  rules  and  lessons — I  scarcely 
need  remark  that  the  gymnasial  course 
is  what  Kossuth  would  call  a  system  of 
cast-iron — he  feels  that  ho  is  his  own 
master.  The  first  consciousness  of  liber- 
ty comes  over  him  with  a  certain  burst, 
which  is  strong  enough  to  carry  awny 
the  best-balanced  mind.  There  is  no- 
thing in  an  American  college  career 
which  resembles  this  experience;  our 
school-life  is  more  free,  our  college-life 
more  restrained,  and  thus  this  novel 
experience  is,  so  to  speak,  whittled  at 
botli  ends.  As  a  necessary  result  of 
this  transition  which  I  have  attempted 
to  indicate,  nine  tenths  of  the  new  stu-  \ 
dents—all,  in  fact,  except  the  prematurely 
confirmed  bookworms,  and  even  not  a 
few  of  them — pass  their  first  semester  in  \ 
idleness  or  positive  dissipation.  In  the 
second  semester,  however,  differences  of 
character  begin  to  show  themselves. 
Those  who  are  naturally  prone  to  dis-  *" 
sipation  keep  on  as  they  have  begun. 
Those  who  are  endowed  with  genuine 
mental  stamina  shako  off  their  tem- 
porary fit  of  self-indulgence,  and  com- 
mence work  in  good  earnest,  all  the 
better,  as  the  German  proverb  has  it, 
for  having  ausgerast, 

"With  respect  to  the  social  relations 
existing  between  professor  and  student, 
it  may  be  said  that  they  are  reduced,  in 
the  cities,  to  a  minimum,  Avhile  even  in 
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the  small  university-towns,  such  as 
Heidelberg  or  GOtiingcu,  they  are  of 
but  little  moment  in  shaping  the  char- 
acter of  the  students.  Those  who  come 
provided  with  good  letters  of  introduc- 
tion and  are  prone  to  society,  will  natu- 
rally improve  their  opportunities  for 
social  intercourse.  In  the  main,  how- 
(  ever,  the  students  keep  to  themselves, 
and  rather  shun  than  seek  personal  con- 
tact with  their  professors.  They  are  in 
Germany,  as  everywhere,  clannish  be- 
yond measure,  shy,  self-satisfying.    They 

'  are  not  there  to  go  into  society.  All 
the  more  do  they  associate  with  one 
another.    It  would  be  difficnlt  to  find  a 

I  student  who  is  not  a  member  of  some 
Corjjft^  or  Verhindung,  or  Burschemchaft,, 
or  Gesellsehaft,  They  are  continually 
lounging  about  in  one  another^s  rooms 
or  drinking  beer  together  in  some  Kiieipe, 
The  Corps  might  not  inaptly  be  com- 
pared to  the  secret  societies  of  American 
colleges,  in  all  but  the  secrecy.  No  se- 
cret societies — that  is,  such  whose  object 
and  meeting-pLice  and  proceedings  are 
unknown — would  be  tolerated  in  Ger- 
many, for  more  than  one  political  rea- 
son. But  as  regards  social  standing, 
collegiate  influence,  and  unity  of  action, 
the  Corps-students  are  certainly  the 
counterpart  of  the  secret-society  men  of 
America.  Inferior  in  point  of  numbers 
to  the  outsiders,  the  savages  ( Wihlcn)^ 
as  they  are  called,  the  Corps-students 
take  the  lead  in  every  thing,  by  force  of 
organization  and  pluck.  The  ditieronce 
between  a  Verhindung  and  a  Corp% 
varies  with  the  several  universities  them- 
selves. At  some,  indeed,  the  terms  are 
almost  equivalent  It  may,  f»erhap8, 
give  the  clearest  idea  of  the  difference, 
to  say  that  a  Corps  is  an  old-established 
student  organization,  which  has  regular 
officers,  a  fixed  place  of  meeting,  and  a 
badge  of  color.*,  and  which  stands  close- 
ly connected  with  the  general  Corps- 
system  throughout  Germany.  These 
Corps  have  a  tolerably  well-developed, 
practical  Corpus  Juris  of  their  own, 
hold  a  general  S.  C,  or  Senior-Convent 
for  Germany,  once  a-year,  to  which 
each  university  sends  one  or  more  dele- 
gates, and  enforce  their  discipline  rigor- 


ously. Each  university  has  some  seven 
or  eight  of  these  Corps,  while  the  num- 
ber of  members  in  any  one  Corjjs  may 
vary  from  ten  to  fifty.  Each  Corps 
stands  in  what  is  called  cartel  with 
some  corresponding  Corps  in  another 
university.  Tiiis  means  that  when,  for 
instance,  a  member  of  the  Ileidelberg 
YandaU  leaves  that  university  and 
comes  to  Gottlngen,  he  is  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  of  the  Guttingen  Jiretnen- 
ser.  He  is  treated  as  though  originally 
a  member  of  the  latter  Corps.  This 
cartel  union  resembles  somewhat  the 
chapter-system  of  our  secret  societies. 

I  have  gone  somewhat  into  the  details 
of  tlds  phase  of  student-life  in  Germany, 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  better  explain- 
ing another  of  its  prominent  features.  I 
allude  to  the  practice  of  duelling.  One 
who  has  never  been  in  Germany,  or  who 
is  at  least  unacquainted  with  this  ramified 
system  of  societies,  will  find  it  impossible 
to  understand  how  and  why  so  many 
duels  can  be  fought.  I  am  guilty  of  no 
exaggeration  in  saying  that  during  my 

first  semester  in  G ,  in  the  winter  of 

1861-1862,  a  Meusur  or  duelling  reuDion 
came    off  nearly  every  day.    A  now 
Verhindung  had  been  started,  called  the 
Normans,  with  an  ex-Heidelberg  student 
named  Mendelssohn  as  its  captain.    The 
Normans  were  determined  to  fight  their 
way  through,  as  the  saying  goes,  and 
Mendelssohn,  who  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  coollest  Schluger  la 
Germany,  was  determined  to  lead  them 
in  style.    Report  subsequently  asserted 
that  he  himself  had  fought  some  thirty- 
odd  duels  in  the  course  of  that  winter, 
without   receiving    a   hurt      The  o^'l 
established  Corps  were  evidently  pnttiog 
the  new-comers  upon  their  mettle.  Xow 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  the  chief 
object  of  the  Corps  is  to  keep  up  a  boom-  : 
what  vague  ideal  standard  of  stodeot  ^ 
excellence,  physical  and  BOciaL     Onerf 
the  items  -of  Uiis  excellence  consSsts  io 
the  unwillingness  to  abide  an  insult  and 
the  ability  to  punish  it.    The  modem 
German  student  is  only  a  descendant  of^ 
the  medisBval  knight-errant    It  !•  cod- 
Bidered  ungentlemanly  to  resent  an  iowlt 
from  one's  equal  on  the  siwt,  especially  J 
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^  with  sQch  plebeian  weapons  as  fists  and 
Mues.  Nothing  but  swords  or  pistols 
are  fit  instruments  of  satisfaction  for  a 
gentleman  and  a  student.  "NVith  such 
principles  and  such  organization,  wliat 
wonder,  then,  that  the  nniver>ity  life 
appears  at  times  to  bo  made  up  of  quar- 
rels? Certain  words  or  phrases  are  laid 
down  in  the  code  of  honor  as  unavoid- 
ably c:dling  for  a  cliallcnge.  Prominent 
among  them  is  the  fearfid  iuitult, 
"dummer  Junge/' which  means  simply 
"  stupid  fellow."  It  is  strange  but 
perfectly  true,  that  it  is  a  far  less  heinous 
offence  to  call  a  man  a  liar  tlian  to  say 
to  him  *'  dummer. lunge."'  It  is  an  enter- 
tainment tf7e»*  generis  to  witness  a  midnight 
rencontre  between  two  befuddled  stu- 
dents of  rival  Corps.  The  one  touches 
the  other  s-lightly  with  his  elbow  in 
passing,  or  pretends  to  take  off  his  cap 
to  make  a  profound  salutation,  or  does 
something  to  call  for  an  explanation. 
Then  tJie  chaffing  begins.  Ilerr  SVestphale 
congratulates  Ilerr  Teuton  upon  his  fine 
complexion,  to  which  the  latter  responds 
with  an  affectionate  inquiry  touching  the 
condition  of  Ilerr  AVestphale's  organs  of 
locomotion.  This  is  met  by  the  request 
to  count  the  number  of  stars  in  the  Milky 
Way.  Thereupon  Ilerr  Teut on  wishes  to 
know  who  last  called  Ilerr  Westphale  a 
beer  bjy.  And  thus  the  remarks  grow 
more  and  more  pointed,  until  Ilerr 
Westphale  calls  Ilerr  Teuton  a  '^  dummcn 
Jungen;**  whereupon  Ilerr  Teuton 
immediately  demands  his  card,  and  the 
duel  comes  off  in  a  few  days  or  a  few 
weeks.  One  half,  yes,  two  thirds  of  tlio 
daela  originate  in  mere  trifles.  It  is  not 
an  uncommon  incident,  that  a  Corps- 
captain,  seeing  his  men  become  rusty  in 
their  sword-practico,  sends  a  batch  of 
fire  or  six  challenges  to  some  other  Corps, 
picks  out  his  own  men,  and  thus  gets  up 
a  fighting-match  in  cold  blood.  Pistol- 
daels  occur  very  seldom ;  so  also  sabre- 
daels.  They  are  brought  about  only  by 
the  gravest  honajitle  insults.  Tiie  usual 
weapon  is  the  Schluger,  a  straiglit-bladed 
weapon  about  as  long  as  a  rapier  and 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  width.  It 
has  no  point,  and  has  only  one  edge 
ibarpencd  for  a  distance  of  some  twenty 


inches  from  the  end.  The  guard  is  a 
hanj^ing  one,  the  hand  being  held  above 
and  in  front  of  the  head  and  the  sword 
Biifix)red  to  hang  down  almost  perpendic- 
ularly. The  ciiest  and  neck  are 
protected  by  paddin;: ;  tlie  right  arm  is 
covered  with  a  long  fencing-glove,  while 
the  left  is  held  behind  the  body.  The 
eyes  are  protected  by  heavy  iron  spec- 
tacles. Thus  accoutred,  the  two  com- 
batants stand  opposite  to  each  other; 
the  floor  between  is  chalked.  Back  of 
each  stands  his  second,  to  one  side  is  the 
umpire,  holding  a  watch.  The  signal 
being  given,  the  duellants  take  two  steps 
forward,  and  come  within  sword-reach, 
and  the  work  begins.  As  soon  as  the 
umpire  sees  that  the  Schlagor  have 
become  caught,  or  that  one  of  tlje  com- 
batants hns  been  touched,  he  cries  Halt, 
and  the  two  seconds  separate  the  princi- 
pals, and  draw  them  back.  The  time 
lost  in  these  intervals  between  the  passes 
is  not  counted  in.  The  rule  is  that  the 
combatants  must  fight  fifteen  minutes  by 
the  watch,  or  until  one  receives  a  bad 
wound,  of  which  the  surgeon  in  attend- 
ance is  the  judge.  While  the  duel  is 
taking  its  course,  the  spectators  are 
amusing  themselves  in  vari<»U'«  ways, 
either  in  applauding  some  dexterous 
parry,  or  laughing  at  the  flat  strokes  of 
a  greonhand,  or  quietly  conversing  upon 
other  matters.  Smoking  and  beer-drink- 
ing are  of  course  in  full  activity. 

The  general  impression  which  one 
receives  from  these  passages  at  arms  is 
both  disgusting  and  painful.  There  is  a 
coarseness,  a  brutality  about  them  wliich 
cannot  but  shock  the  stranger,  whatever 
the  Germans  themselves  may  think.  The 
motives  are  so  puerile,  the  disfigurement 
of  the  human  face  so  excessive,  that  wo 
only  wonder  how  snch  a  system  can 
now-a-days  be  tolerated.  There  are 
symptoms,  however,  ot'aref«)nn.  Muny 
of  the  worst  features  are  being  abolished, 
one  by  one,  by  the  students  themselves, 
while  the  faculties  are  mu(rh  less  tolerant 
than  they  were  thirty  or  fifty  years  ago, 
when  the  Jena  students  used  to  fight  in 
broad  daylight,  upon  a  pl.itform  in  front 
of  the  town-hall.  Now,  the  meetings 
are  at  least  kept  secret,  and  nine  out  of 
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ten  Are  harmless  affairs.  We  must 
remember  that  the  German  student  is 
not  a  creation  of  yesterday ;  tlmt  his 
manners,  habits,  and  ideas  have  been 
handed  down  with  true  class- tenacity 
from  a  time  when  every  body  wore 
shortswords  and  fought  duels.  Dueling 
at  a  Grerman  university  is  a  relic  of 
barbarism  which  will  not  stand  many 
years  longer.  Mtmy  of  the  outside 
students — the  Wilden — do  not  duel,  and 
even  the  Corps-students  themselves  are 
wearying  of  it. 

It  is  not  an  easy  undertaking  to 
characterize  fairly  and  fully  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  seven  hundred  young 
men,  gathered  from  all  quarters  of  a  vast 
empire.  Many  of  their  customs  and 
ideas  are  so  novel  to  the  American  mind 
as  to  produce  an  impression  of  grotesque- 
nes5»,  even  of  absurdity.  I  have  already 
briefly  indicated  what  might  be  said  of 
their  intellectual  capacity.  It  only 
remains  to  say  a  few  words  about  their 
social  qualities.  German  students,  as  a 
class  of  course,  are  somewhat  free-and- 
easy  in  their  manners,  yet  punctilious  in 
the  forms  of  student-etiquette,  given  to 
loud  talking  and  deep  potations,  good- 
natured,  especially  towai*ds  strangers, 
and  deficient  in  real  gentlemanly  polish, 
y  Those  who  come  from  the  upper  classes, 
■  the  nobility,  are  selfish  and  overbear- 
ing ;  those  from  the  lower  are  rather  un- 
kempt, while  there  is  almost  no  middle 
class  to  hold  the  balance.  There  are  few 
men  in  the  universities  who  correspond, 
in  the  matter  of  personal  independence 
and  refinement,  to  the  sons  of  our  well- 
to-do  doctors,  lawyers,  merchants,  and 
clergymen — men  who  have  good  social 
instincts  and  tastes,  enough  money  to 
gratify  them  in  moderation,  and  no  class- 
dignity,  as  such,  to  sustain.  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  great  defect 
in  the  German  university  system,  more 
especially  outside  of  Prus>ia,  is  precisely 
this  want  of  a  middle  class,  Avhich  may 
elevate  the  poorer  students  and  hold  the 
nobility  in  check. 

No  one,  particularly  no  American, 
should  visit  a  German  university  for  the 
purpose  of  study,  without  having  a  clear, 
definite  plan  of  work,  an  aim  of  study 


mapped  out  before  him.    In   the  first 
place,  the  encouragements  to   idleness 
are  unusually  great,  and  are  not  at  all 
diminished  by  the  difliculty  of  learning 
things  in  a  foreign  language.      But  whai 
is  still  more  decisive,  the  course  of  in- 
struction is  so  radically  different  from 
our  own,  that  the  stranger  experiences 
much  difliculty  in  adapting  hiuK'-elf  to  it. 
Accustomed  to  working  aU  his  life  in  a 
tread-mill  curriculum  of  recitations,  he 
is  bewildered  by  the  number  of  lectures 
and  the  variety  of  topics.      There  seems 
to  him  to  be  a  hopeless  want  of  system 
in  the  whole.      A  little  experience  will 
soon  convince  him  that  there  is  a  plan,  a 
very  profound  and  thorough  one  too,  un- 
derlying this  apparent  confusion  of  lec- 
tures. One  who  has  decided  upon  bis  vo- 
cation, for  instance  medicine  or  theology, 
will  in  a  short  time  discover  the  best  order 
in  which  to  hear  lectures,  and  what  lec- 
tures he  may  omit  without  detriment.  But 
one  who  comes  to  the  universitj  with 
the  notion  of  merely  picking  op  a  gen- 
eral education,  will  find  .liimBelfat  sea. 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  courses  upon  every 
conceivable  subject,  but  they  cannot  all 
be  heard  at  once,  and  there  is  no  scheme 
of  study  by  which  to  obtain  a  general 
survey.    In  a  word,  a  German  university 
is  a  place  for  fitting  one's  self  for  a  pro- 
fession or  for  pursuing  some  special  line 
of  investigation,  and  not  a  plHce  for 
gaining  mere  so-called  mental  discipline. 
Those  Americans  who  derive  substantial 
benefit  from  their  student-life  in  Ger- 
many, are  simply  those  who  settle  upon 
their  profession  and  give  to  it  their  undi- 
vided energies.   Tlfe  others,  who  have  no 
special  aim,  are  only  too  apt  to  degener- 
ate into  idlers,  although  often  starting 
out  with  the  best  intentions  and  with 
good  abilities.  I  feel  perfectly  warranted 
in  asserting,  that  he  who  comes  to  the 
university  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
language,  and  then  studies  some  one  pre- 
determined branch  regularly  and  eiM^ 
getically,  at  the  same  time  sharing  in  the 
thousand  and  one  innocent  dirersiODi 
and  holidays  of  German  life,  will  solite- 
quently  revert  to  bis  university  career  •• 
the  best-spent,  the  cheeriest  period  of  bis 
student-life. 
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JTie  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plantg 
under  Domestication,  By  Charles  Darwin, 
M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  &C.  Authorized  Edition, 
with  a  Preface  by  Professor  Asa  Gray.  In 
two  volumes,  with  illustrations.  (Orange 
Judd  &  Company,  246  Broadway.)  Readers 
of  Darwin's  *'  Origin  of  Species  "  will  remem- 
ber that  that  work  only  professed  to  be  a  very 
general  statement  of  a  theory  which  needed 
a  great  deal  of  elaboration  and  illustration ; 
so  much  indeed  that  the  author  was  in  doubt 
whether  his  life  and  health  would  serve  him 
long  enough  to  carry  out  his  plan,  and  there- 
fore gave  us  the  outline  of  his  theory,  which, 
if  circumstances  favored,  he  promised  in  time 
to  fill  out  The  present  work  is  the  first  in- 
stalment of  the  complete  work.  Consisting 
of  two  volumes  of  more  than  one  thousand 
pages  in  all,  it  only  covers  the  first  chapter 
of  the  original  work,  which  treated  of  varia- 
tion under  Domestication.  In  a  second  work 
be  now  proposes  to  treat  of  the  variation  of 
Plants  and  Animals  in  a  state  of  nature,  i.  e. 
of  natural  selection.  In  a  thbd  work  he  will 
apply  the  principles  established  in  the  second 
to  several  large  and  independent  clas9es  of 
facts,  such  as  the  geological  succession  of 
organic  beings,  their  distribution  in  past  and 
present  Ume,  and  their  mutual  affinities  and 
homologies.  He  has,  indeed,  set  himself  an 
almost  endless  task,  and  one  that  would  cer- 
tainly discourage  a  less  earnest  and  calmly 
enthusiastic  man.  All  lovers  of  the  truth 
will  pray  that  he  may  live  to  bring  it  to  com- 
pletion ;  for  though  the  fairness  of  his  deal- 
ings and  the  fitsciuations  of  his  theory  have 
drawn  after  him  a  host  of  followers,  many 
of  whom  are  doubtless  capable  of  carr}'ing 
on  this  work,  even  from  this  point,  in  a  very 
creditable  manner,  yet  it  is  hardly  to  be 
hoped  that  another  could  bring  to  it  Darwin's 
own  peculiar  fitness  for  the  task. 

The  scope  of  the  present  work  is  so  much 
narrower  than  the  last,  that  it  will  be  found, 
and  eepeciaHj  the  first  volume,  much  less  in- 
teresting. But  the  wonder  is,  that  without 
the  least  apparent  effort  to  make  it  interest- 
faig,  it  is  so  to  such  an  extent  The  first  vol- 
aose,  in  particular,  is  mainly  a  collection  of 
iacta  showing  to  what  extent  animals  and 
plants  vary  under  domestication.  But  let  no 
oae  think  that  these  facts  are  such  as  none 
but  men  of  science  can  comprehend  and 
d^y,  for  it  is  not  so.    It  must  be  a  very 


dull  understanding  that  does  not  care  to  note 
their  orderly  array.  The  wonder  is  that  a 
book  of  this  sort  can  so  draw  us  to  its  author. 
In  scientific  works  it  is  generally  very  little 
that  we  "  read  between  the  lines."  But  here 
It  is  quite  different,  and  from  tlie  perusal  of 
the  book  we  have  arisen  with  a  sense  that 
Darwin  is  one  of  those  "  persons  one  would 
wish  to  have  seen,'*  so  deeply  do  his  pages 
impress  us  with  a  sense  of  his  perfect  candor 
and  sincerity.  He  is  never  a  partisan,  never 
a  special  pleader.  He  states  the  objections 
to  his  theory  more  strongly  than  they  have 
ever  been  stated  by  any  body  else.  His  sole 
desire  is  evidently  not  to  bolster  up  his  the- 
ory, but  to  find  out  what  is  true.  The  char- 
acter and  spirit  of  such  a  man  is  a  magnificent 
rebuke  to  those  who  prate  of  the  demorali- 
zing tendencies  of  science. 

The  first  chapter  in  the  first  volume  treats 
of  the  variations  of  domestic  dogs  and  cats, 
and  brings  to  light  great  numbers  of  inter- 
esting facts  showing  the  extent  and  nature  of 
variability  in  these  animals,  which  however,  as. 
would  naturally  be  expected  from  their  well- 
known  habits  of  life,  is  much  less  noticeable 
in  the  feline  than  in  the  canine  race.  The 
variations  of  the  horse  and  ass  under  domes- 
tication, as  reported  in  the  second  chapter, 
are  still  more  to  the  point.  Pigs,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  goats  are  only  briefly  treated  of; 
rabbits  receive  rather  more  attention ;  but  the 
emphasis  of  Hr.  Darwin's  investigation  is  on 
the  fifth  and  sixth  chapters,  which  are  de- 
voted entirely  to  the  variability  of  pigeons. 
The  attention  which  our  author  has  bestowed 
upon  this  subject  has  been  most  unstinted  in 
its  quantity,  and  in  its  quality  of  the  highest 
The  results  are  commensurate  with  the  earn- 
estness and  conscientiousness  of  his  search. 
From  the  common  rock-pigeon  it  is  plain  that 
there  have  descended  varieties  so  unlike  each 
other  and  so  unlike  their  first  progenitor,  that, 
in  a  state  of  nature,  they  would  be  classed  at 
once  as  diflferent  species.  In  the  seventh 
and  eighth  chapters  tlte  variations  of  several 
races  of  burds  are  briefly  indicated,  also  the 
variations  of  hive-bees  and  silk-moths. 
Chapters  nme,  ten,  and  eleven  are  devoted  to 
the  variations  of  different  plants.  From  the 
nature  of  the  first  volume  it  will  be  seen  that 
its  worth  must  depend  almost  entirely  on 
Darwin's  qualities  as  an  observer.  It  con- 
tains very  little  theory.    And  if  we  are  not 
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mistaken,  it  is  generally  agreed  that,  however 
defective  Darwin's  general  theory  may  be, 
we  have  no  more  indefatigable  and  accurate 
observer  of  the  naked  facts  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  than  he.  And  the  facts  which 
are  presented  show  an  enormous  amount  of 
variation.  The  implied  argument  of  the 
volume,  of  course,  is :  If  man,  with  his  limited 
command  of  the  material,  can  bring  about 
such  changes  by  favoring  this  and  frowning 
upon  that  peculiarity,  what  may  not  natural 
selection  have  done,  with  every  secret  in  its 
hand  and  unlimited  time  in  which  to  operate. 

The  second  volume  begins  with  a  chapter 
on  inheritance,  in  which  the  wonderful  and 
complex  character  of  this  apparently  simple 
fact  is  set  forth  with  great  ability.  Then 
comes  a  chapter  on  that  most  wonderful 
group  of  facts  and  relations,  for  which  Dar- 
win uses  the  terms  Reversion,  or  Atavism. 
He  will  probably  find  in  Dr.  Holmes  an  ar- 
dent admirer  of  this  portion  of  his  book,  and 
in  **  The  Guardian  Angel,"  a  true  although 
fictitious  illustration.  The  chapters  on  cross- 
ing and  interbreedmg,  on  hybridism,  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  changed  condi- 
tions of  life,  are  full  of  interesting  matter. 
The  twentieth  and  twenty-first  chapters  show 
us  what  man  can  do,  by  favoring  variations, 
towards  the  formation  of  new  breeds.  The 
laws  of  use  and  disuse  are  seen  to  play  a 
most  important  part  in  variation.  The  chap- 
ter on  correlated  variability  brings  together 
many  important  observations  which  show 
how  certain  parts  of  various  animal  and  vege- 
table organizations  always,  or  nearly  always, 
vary  simultaneously.  Sometimes  the  nature 
of  this  connection  can  be  seen ;  but  in  the 
mfgority  of  cases  it  is  hidden.  From  this  law 
it  follows  that  with  our  domesticated  animals 
and  plants  varieties  rarely  or  never  differ  from 
each  other  by  some  single  character  alone. 

But  that  portion  of  these  volumes  which 
will  probably  excite  the  most  attention  and 
give  rise  to  the  greatest  amount  of  discussion, 
is  contained  in  the  twenty -seventh  chapter  of 
the  second  volume,  where  the  author  sets 
forth  his  **  Provisional  Theory  of  Pagenesis." 
This  theory  is  very  intimately  connected  with 
all  the  preceding  chapters  in  the  second  vol- 
ume, being  a  bold  attempt  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  of  inheritance,  variability,  and 
rcvereion.  The  theory  is  not  entirely  new, 
Buffon,  Botinet,  Owen,  and  more  explicitly 
Herbert  Spencer,  have  hinted  at  the  same 
thing.  Darwin  himself  does  not  advance 
it  wiih  much  assurance,  but,  seeing  a 
great  deal  in  its  favor,  gives  it  for  what  it  is 


worth.  The  theory  implies  that  the  whole 
organization,  in  the  sense  of  every  separate 
cell,  reproduces  itself;  that  ovules  and  pollen, 
grains,  the  fertilized  seed  or  egg,  as  well  as 
buds,  consist  of  a  multitude  of  germs  thrown 
off  from  each  separate  atom  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Whether  this  theory  is  justifiable  o* 
not,  it  is  certain  that  if  it  can  be  established 
it  will  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  on  many 
subjects  that  are  now  dark  enough.  The 
work  closes  with  an  excellent  summary  of  its 
general  contents,  and  with  an  earnest  appeal 
for  a  fair  hearing  and  an  equally  earnest 
caveat  with  reference  to  the  question,  whether 
every  variation  has  been  specially  preoi^ 
dained.  Its  publication  by  Orange  Judd  & 
Go.  will  probably  introduce  it  into  many 
quarters  where  it  would  not  go  if  publidicd 
as  a  purely  sdentific  work.  But  such  it  is. 
It  has  no  practical  intent  whatever,  and  yet 
it  is  a  book  which  every  intelligait  fimncr 
would  do  well  to  read ;  for  If  it  does  not 
furnish  him  with  practical  suggestions,  it  can 
but  make  him  a  more  reverent  worker  in 
view  of  the  great  laws  in  which  his  hnmblest 
offices  take  root  and  grow. 


The  Book  of  Evtrgreefu.      A,   practical 
Treatise  on  the  Gonifene,   or  Cone-bearing 
plants.    By  Josiah  Hoopbs,  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia. 
Illustrated.    (Orange  Judd  &  Company,  245 
Broadway.)    Mr.  Hoopes  has  performed  a  dif- 
ficult  and  useful  task  in  a  very  satia&ctoiy 
manner.    Although  there  are  many  foreign 
works  devoted  to  the  conifens,  there  has  not 
been,  up  to  this  time,  any  American  hoA  oa 
the  subject  giving  descriptions  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent species  and  varieties  that  will  endure 
the  climate  of  the  Middle  Sutea.     This  wast 
has  now  been  supplied,  and  Mr.  Hoopes  de- 
serves the  thanks  of  his  countrymen  for  hav* 
ing  put  before  them  a  great  dc»il  of  valuable 
information  in  a  compact  and  handy  dbape. 
The  mtroduction  contains  a  brief  but  sofl- 
cient  account  of  the  botanical  stnictars  and 
classification  of  the  order  oonifene,  and  abo  t 
statement  of  the  different  authors  who  bare 
written  books  exclnsivelj  devoted  to  the  sab- 
ject    The  first  chaptei^— misprinted  the  M^ 
ond — ^is  devoted  to  the  very  important  natter 
of  soil  and  planting,  and  contains  exceUent 
practical  advice.      Mr.  Hoopes  agreei  '^ 
Downing  in  rejecting  Loudon's  advice  to  plant 
evergreens  in  the  autumn,  as  unsoited  to  mt 
climate ;  but  he  also  disagrees  with  Dowmag 
in  his  recommendation  of  early  spring  plant- 
ing.   After  quoting  Downing's  remarios  ^' 
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Hoopes  says,  ''As  far  as  these  remarks  apply 
to  tiie  superiority  of  spring  orer  autumn 
planting,  they  have  our  decided  approYal,  but 
ire  cannot  coincide  with  the  writer's  views  in 
advocating  an  early  spring  removal.  Prac- 
tice has  fully  proven  to  us  the  utility  of  per- 
forming the  operation  about  the  time  the 
buds  commence  perceptibly  to  swell ;  at  that 
period  the  trees,  when  transplanted,  start  im- 
mediately into  action  and  perform  their  func- 
tion in  the  new  soil ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
peculiar  fleshy  texture  of  the  roots  renders 
them  remarkably  impatient  of  being  in  a 
state  of  inactivity  at  such  a  period,  and  they 
wiU  frequently  perish  from  this  cause,  as  is 
instanced  in  very  early  spring  planting." 
Subsequent  chapters  treat  of  propagation ; 
of  pruning  and  after-management ;  of  ever- 
green hedges ;  of  diseases  of  conifers ;  of 
insects  injurious  to  conifers;  of  situation 
and  selection  of  varieties.  With  chapter  ten 
begins  the  descriptive  portion  of  the  book. 
The  word  "  illustrated  "  on  the  title-page  is  a 
very  modest  and  even  a  very  blunt  statement 
of  the  fact  that  the  book  is  really  *'  illustrated  '* 
with  admirably  drawn,  excellently  engraved, 
mnd  thoroughly  well  printed  wood-cuts.  Who 
drew  them  we  are  not  informed,  nor  who  en- 
graved them,  although  they  are  so  exception- 
ally good  that  we  should  be  very  glad  to  know 
the  names  of  both  artists.  Next  to  the  ad- 
mirable wood-cuts  which  illustrate  Professor 
Gray*8  Class-book  on  Botany,  and  the  few  but 
excellent  cuts  in  Mr.  Fearing  Burr's  Book  of 
Vegetables,  these  illustrations  in  Mr.  Hoopes' 
book  are  the  best  that  have  been  produced 
in  America.  We  should  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  they  have  been  drawn  by  the  same 
artist  who  illustrated  both  the  work  of  Gray 
and  that  of  Burr,  whose  name,  owing  to  his 
own  native  modesty,  and  to  Professor  Gray's 
mere  mendon,  has  never  emerged  from  its 


obscurity  mto  more  than  local  reputation. 
This  is  Mr.  Isaac  Sprague,  whose  talent, 
first  recognized  by  Audubon,  has  ever 
since  been  exercised  in  the  small  circle  of  a 
few  personal  friends.  But  whether  these  il- 
lustrations in  Mr.  Hoopes'  book  are  by  hue 
or  not,  we  think  another  edition,  which  we 
hope  will  soon  be  called  for,  ought  to  give 
the  name  of  artist  and  engraver.  If  they 
prove  to  be  by  another  than  Mr.  Sprague, 
we  shall  then  be  gratified  with  the  informa- 
tion that  we  have  two  first-rate  botanical 
draughtsmen,  when  we  thought  ourselves 
happy  in  only  one.  If  we  are  right  in  our 
conjecture  that  ihey  are  the  work  of  Mr. 
Sprague,  they  will  add  still  another  to  the  few 
but  great  obligations  we  are  already  under  to 
lus  close-observing  eye  and  skilful  hand. 

WebtUr^B  Aeadftnic  Dictionary,  (New 
York:  Ivison,  Phinney,  Blakeman  &  Co. 
1 868.)  The  *'  Academic  Webster  "  is  a  model 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  well-directed 
labor.  It  is,  In  every  respect,  the  juste  milieu 
between  the  great  Unabridged  and  the  School 
dictionaries  of  the  series.  It  is  compact  with- 
out superficiality  or  obscurity ;  its  definitions 
are  to  the  point,  and  its  synonymy  Is  all 
that  can  be  expected  in  a  work  of  the  size. 
Without  entering  upon  the  quettio  vexata 
of  Websterian  orthography  and  pronuncia- 
tion, we  may  say  that  the  Academic  Diction- 
ary will  meet  the  wants,  not  merely  of  the 
class  to  whom  it  is  more  especially  directed, 
but  of  all  such  as  cannot,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  avail  themselves  of  the  Unabridged. 
Travellers,  for  instance,  and  those  who  need 
a  work  of  the  kind  for  their  vacation  library, 
will  find  the  present  one  the  best  and  the 
handiest.  It  is  thoroughly  accurate  in  its 
scholarship,  practical,  and  will  pack  away  very 
nicely  in  a  comer  of  one's  trunk  or  valise. 


FINE    ARTS. 


OBBOMO-LITHOORAPHT. 


Ws  are  really  sorry  that  Mr.  Prang,  who 
has  given  the  public  many  excellent  chromo- 
lithographs, should  have  fallen  into  the  mis- 
take of  publishing  the  "  Winter  Landscape," 
after  a  painting  by  J.  Morviller.  It  is  sun- 
ply  bad,  without  a  single  redeeming  quality. 
Really,  **  this  will  never  do."  Mr.  Prang,  as 
we  have  just  said,  has  published  many  very 
line  chromo-lithographs.  The  Reading  Mag- 
dalen, after  Correggio,  the  Fringed  Gentian, 
after  Newman,  Easter  Morning,  after  a  paint- 


ing by  Mrs.  James  Hart,  the  Bare-footed 
Boy,  after  Eastman  Johnson,  and  many  others 
we  could  name,  are  really  beautiful  specimens 
of  the  art,  and  will  carry  pleasure  into  many 
humble  homes.  But  the  Winter  Landscape, 
though  one  of  the  largest,  is  one  of  the  poor- 
est works  he  has  ever  published.  It  has 
neither  beauty  of  color,  nor  excellence  of 
composition,  nor  grace  of  sentiment,  to  com- 
mend it;  and  we  cannot  imagine  why  Mr. 
Prang  should  have  chosen  it,  unless  he  was 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  Morviller,  a  French 
artist,  had  selected  the  Hub  as  his  American 
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residence.  With  the  whole  range  of  American 
art  to  choose  from,  Mr.  Prang  in  this  in- 
stance made  a  Tery  bad  selection. 

It  strikes  us,  too,  that  Hr.  Prang  claims 
too  much  credit  for  his  enterprise  and  for 
himself.  He  wants  to  be  regarded  as  a  bene- 
factor  to  the  race,  a  sort  of  philanthropist  in 
art ;  whereas  he  is  certainly  nothing  of  the 
sort.  He  is  undoubtedly  doing  a  service  by 
introducing  and  perfecting  a  method  for  the 
cheap  reproduction  of  pictures ;  he  is  enti- 
tled to  no  more  credit  than  Mr.  Schaus,  or 
Mr.  Knoedler,  or  any  other  picture-dealer 
who  brings  good  stock  into  the  market.  So 
much  credit  Mr.  Prang  may  justly  claim,  but 
no  more.  We  have  frequently  commended 
his  publications  in  these  pages,  and  are  ready 
to  do  so  again,  as  often  as  he  may  give  us  the 
chance ;  but  we  cannot  subscribe  to  his  ex- 
travagant claims  either  in  regard  to  himself  or 
the  character  of  his  chromos.  Chromo-litho- 
graphy,  though  certainly  a  means  for  dif- 
fusing a  love  of  pictures  among  the  masses, 
is  not  in  itself  very  high  art  It  is  useful, 
because  people  like  colored  pictures  better 
than  engravings,  as  witness  the  rage  for 
"  Grecian  painting,"  a  few  years  ago,  which 
proved  such  a  godsend  to  picture-dealers 
with  large  stocks  of  unsaleable  lithographs 
and  mezzotints  on  hand.  The  public  had  no 
fancy  for  the  plain  prints,  in  black  and 
white,  but  thought  them  lovely  when  daubed 
over  with  incongruous  colors.  Happily,  the 
rage  was  short-lived,  and  "Grecian  paint- 
ings "  are  now  to  be  met  only  occasionally  in 
some  farm-house  parlors  or  country  taverns. 
It  would  be  hardly  fair  to  class  chromo- 
lithographs with  "Grecian  paintings,"  but 
we  believe  the  taste  for  them  will  pass  away 
in  the  same  manner.  People  will  outgrow 
them.  They  have  no  lasting  attraction.  As 
people  advance  in  taste  and  appreciation  of 
art,  they  begin  to  doubt  the  beauty  of  chromo- 
lithographs. As  they  feel  the  mysterious  and 
undefinable  loveliness  of  color  in  the  works 
of  true  artbts,  they  will  scorn  the  mechan- 
ical sameness  and  dulness  of  the  lithographic 
tints.  The  lack  of  variety  of  gradation,  of 
harmony,  will  grow  upon  them,  until  they 
will  no  more  think  of  admiring  a  counterfeit 
painting,  than  they  would  of  passing  a  counter- 
feit bank-note.  Mind,  we  do  not  wholly  con- 
demn these  chromo-lithographs.  We  regard 
them,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  valuable  means  of 
art-education  among  the  masses.  They  will 
find  a  place  where  other  pictures  would  not, 
and  will  give  harmless  pleasure  to  thousands  of 
people,  who,  as  their  taste  becomes  more  re- 


fined, will  learn  to  estimate  them  at  their  troe 
value.  Xo  person  of  refined  taste  in  art  can 
look  at  these  pictures,  without  feeling  tlie 
utter  impossibility  of  supplanting  the  nutfter's 
hand  by  any  mechanical  contrivance.  There 
is  mind  in  every  touch  of  the  master's  hand, 
and  this  cannot  be  imparted  to  lithographic 
stones. 

Mr.  Prang  claims  that  his  chromo-litho- 
graphs are  the  best  in  the  market  This 
claim  can  hardly  be  allowed.  We  have  seen 
many  chromos  from  London  and  Berlin  su- 
perior in  workmanship  to  any  thing  he  has  yet 
published.  Much  of  his  work  is  well  done, 
better,  indeed,  than  most  chromo-lithography ; 
and  we  heartily  acknowledge  the  zeal  and  en- 
thusiasm with  which  he  prosecated  his  works. 
But  it  would  be  silly,  because  untrue,  to  assert 
that  his  chromos  are  "  the  best  in  the  world.** 
Sometime  he  may  justly  make  this  daim,  and 
have  it  allowed,  but  not  yet 

Still,  it  must  be  confessed  that  Mr.  Prang 
has  never  published  any  thing  so  utteriy  and 
ludicrously  bad  as  the  Maude  Muller  re- 
cently sent  forth  to  an  astoidshed  pnbfic  by 
Mr.  Schaus.  How  could  this  eminent  picture- 
dealer,  whose  publications  generally  show  so 
much  taste  and  judgment,  suffer  this  wretched 
piece  of  work  to  go  out  under  his  name? 
We  thought  Maude  Muller  had  suffered  her 
worst  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Constant  Meyer; 
but  it  seems  we  were  mistaken,  and  that  the 
rivalry  to  produce  the  most  wretched  travesty 
of  Wbittier^s  beautiful  creation  had  not  yet 
exhausted  itself.  Will  it  still  go  on  f  We 
hardly  dare  hope  otherwise.  As  every  third- 
rate  or  fourth -rate  artist  once  did  his  best  (or 
his  worst)  to  sicken  people  of  LongfeQow*s 
Evangeline,  so  now  the  same  cbiss  of  "  artists" 
endeavor  to  do  the  same  disservice  for  Whit* 
tier^s  Maude  Muller.  Constant  Meyer's  Maode 
is  being  chromo-lithographed  in  Paris,  for 
the  American  market,  and  will  be  iniUcted 
on  us  sometime  during  the  winter. 


LEUTZX  AKn  ELLIOTT. 

We  write  these  honored  names  with  smI- 
ness.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  both  men  were 
full  of  life  and  hope ;  both,  in  the  prime  of 
manhood,  were  looking  forward  to  jvtnof 
honorable  work;  and  now  botli  are  dwL 
One,  stricken  down  by  heat  in  a  Soatben 
city,  passed  immediately  from  the  aetivitiei 
of  life  through  the  doors  of  eternity,  and  wis 
suddenly  lost  to  sight;  the  other  lingered 
awhile  on  a  sick-bed,  and  took  farewell  of 
his  art,  his  friends,  and  his  life.  There  wai 
little  in  common  between  the  men  thus  made 
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acquainted  with  death, — ^notbing,  in  fact,  if 
we  except  the  robustness  of  temperament 
and  hearty  love  of  strength  charactcristlo 
of  both.  Leutze  was  a  German  by  birth, 
and  his  art-culture  was  derived  from  German 
sources  alone ;  whereas  Elliott  was  a  genuine 
Amoiican,  and  received  his  education  from 
American  teachers.  He  was  an  artist  from 
boyhood.  When  a  mere  child  he  attempted  to 
paint  the  burning  of  Moscow.  His  shy  ambi- 
tion nearly  cost  him  his  life.  It  was  wmtcr, 
and  in  order  to  be  undisturbed  he  shut  him- 
self up  in  a  close  room,  wanned  by  an  open 
charcoal  fire,  from  the  fumes  of  .which  he 
was  nearly  suffocated.  He  soon  abandoned 
historical  painting,  and  devoted  his  great 
genius  to  portraiture.  His  early  masters 
were  Trumbull  and  Quidor;  but  his  great 
teacher  was  an  admirable  portrait  by  Gilbert 
Stuart  which  a  fortunate  circumstance  threw 
in  his  way,  and  which  he  prized  as  his 
choicest  possession.  While  he  was  still 
young  and  poor,  a  man  who  had  got  hold  of 
a  note  of  hand  given  by  Elliott  to  pay  a 
board-bill,  tried  to  wrest  the  prize  from  him, 
through  a  forced  sale  of  his  eflccts ;  but  the 
artist  painted  a  clever  copy,  which  was  actu- 
ally sold  as  the  original.  Under  the  drcum- 
stances  the  ruse  was  pardonable. 

Elliott  rejoiced  in  strength,  and  the  quality 
most  lacking  in  his  portraits  is  delicacy.  He 
loved  to  paint  strong  faces,  full  of  expres- 
sion and  character,  and  with  plenty  of  health- 
ful color.  Conventionality  was  his  abhorrence. 
He  worked  with  immense  energy  and  will, 
and  all  his  portraits  exhibit  a  certain  way- 
wardness of  power  that  was  characteristic 
of  the  man.  He  was  often  thought  capri- 
oious,  because  he  chose  to  work  in  his  own 
way ;  his  method  of  studying  character  was 
often  peculiar,  especially  when  he  took  a  per- 
sonal interest*  in  the  sitter.  When  commis- 
sioned a  few  years  since  to  paint  the  portrait 
of  the  late  Matthew  Vassar,  founder  of  the 
Vassar  Female  College,  Elliott  paid  the  old 
gentleman  a  visit  of  several  days,  and 
though  every  one  was  impatient  for  him  to 
be^  working,  his  palette  and  brushes  lay 
nnuBed.  Some  one  ventured  to  remonstrate 
with  the  artist,  who  ^ood  humorcdly  laughed, 
but  said  nothing,  and  it  was  agreed  to  let 
him  take  his  time.  One  evening,  while  the 
whole  party  were  sitting  together  on  the  bal- 
cony of  Yassar's  house,  Elliott  made  some 
disparaging  remark  about  the  college  and 
female  education  in  general  This  roused 
the  old  gentleman,  and  springing  from  his 
chair,  be  commenced  talking  in  the  most  ani- 


mated strain  about  his  project,  and  at  last 
set  Elliott  down  in  a  very  decided  manner. 
The  artist  watched  him  attentively,  and  when 
the  old  gentleman  began  to  cool  down  a 
little,  quietly  remarked,  **  That  will  do,  IVe 
got  what  I  wanted.'*  The  next  morning  he 
commenced  working  on  the  portrait,  and 
made  a  very  characteristic  likeness.  Though 
never  rude  to  his  sitters,  Elliott  had  a  very 
quiet  and  decided  way  of  brushing  aside  pre- 
tensions, and  silencing  impertinent  talk.  An 
eminent  clergyman  once  improved  the  occa- 
sion of  a  sitting  to  lecture  the  artist  on  his 
various  short-comings.  Elliott  worked  away 
for  some  time  without  replying,  and  the  cler- 
gyman began  to  think  his  eloquence  was  not 
without  effect,  when  in  the  middle  of  his 
discourse,  the  artist,  in  a  short,  dry,  but  per- 
fectly courteous  tone,  said,  '*  Turn  your  head 
a  little  to  the  right,  and  shiU  your  mouthy 
The  mouth  was  shut,  to  be  opened  no  more 
in  that  sitting.  This  anecdote  \b  told  of 
other  artists,  but  is  characteristic  enough  of 
Elliott  to  stick  to  him. 

Elliott  was  a  rapid  worker,  and  his  por- 
traits are  to  be  found  in  every  city  of  the 
Union.  No  other  portrait-painter  in  America 
was  ever  in  such  request,  and  bis  order-book 
was  always  filled  with  commissions  for 
months  in  advance.  His  last  illness  was  ag- 
gravated by  his  working  into  the  hot  weather, 
when  he  should  have  been  away  in  the  moun- 
tains. Dying,  he  has  left  behind  no  man  to 
take  his  place.  Among  all  our  portrait-paint- 
ers, there  is  none  who  has  his  grasp  of 
character  and  strength  of  delineation,  none 
his  wonderful  insight  into  individuality  and 
his  power  to  give  his  conceptions  life  on  the 
canvas. 

Socially,  Elliott  was  one  of  the  most  genial 
and  pleasant  of  men,  and  was  esteemed  no 
less  as  a  friend  than  as  an  artist  by  all  who 
knew  him  personally.  Few  artists  have  been 
followed  to  the  grave  with  more  sincere  sor- 
row. Regretted  as  the  honored  artist  cut  off* 
in  the  prime  of  life,  mourned  for  as  the 
faithful  friend  and  genial  companion,  he 
leaves  such  a  memory  as  every  man  would 
wish  to  leave. 

The  high  esteem  in  which  his  works  are 
held  would  make  a  public  exhibition  of  them 
a  fitting  tribute  to  his  memory.  Could  not 
this  be  organized  under  the  management  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design  ?  As  Mr. 
Elliott's  family  are  in  independent  circum- 
Btances,  the  proceeds  of  the  exhibition  could 
be  appropriated  to  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment over  his  remains. 
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Ik  Salmagundi,  daring  the  last  summer, 
the  table-talk^  for  the  most  part,  has  run  upon 
the  subject  of  the  railroad  station  and  the  drive 
thither  and  home.  The  whole  season  through, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  scyeral  families  haye 
risen  with  whatever  American  bird  answers,  for 
early  rising,  to  the  lark,  and  with  commendable 
regularity  have  gone  to  the  city  every  day, 
wet  or  dry,  at  the  same  hour.  To  breakfast 
with  them,  and  to  drive  with  them  to  the 
Station,  the  young  ladies  of  the  several  fami- 
lies have  risen  at  the.  same  hour,  and  have 
entered  the  dining-room  with  clock-like  punc- 
tuality, Stella  always  the  least  bit  behind  be- 
cause of  that  magnificent  hair  of  hers,  giving 
each  other  the  young-ladies'-kiss  at  the  very 
moment  when  Harry  and  Fred,  appeared  at  the 
threshold,  Fred,  always  the  least  bit  behind, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  because  of 
those  magnificent  whiskers.  The  young  la- 
dies are  exquisitely  and  appropriately  dressed 
for  the  drive ;  Stella  having  on  a  white  mus- 
lin dress  with  delicate  ruffles ;  a  short  sacquc 
of  cream-colored  cloth,  with  gold  frogs,  gold 
epaulettes,  gold  buttons,  gold  chevrons,  and 
loops  of  gold  cord ;  on  her  head  a  little  round 
hat  of  blue  velvet,  with  a  snow-white  plume, 
and  a  gauze  veil,  and  in  each  of  her  exqui- 
site ears  a  solitaire  diamond.  She  wears  a 
glove  on  the  hand  that  has  the  fewer  rings,  but 
the  heat  will  not  allow  her  to  keep  the  one 
covered  that  bears  the  three  diamond  hoops, 
the  emerald,  and  the  onyx  seaL  This  band 
supports  a  parasol  of  white  silk  trimmed  with 
lace,  and  with  an  ivory  handle ;  and  she  is 
mistress  of  the  charming  art  whereby  this 
cobweb-toy  is  so  employed  as  to  serve  many 
purposes  besides  the  original  one  intended  by 
its  inventor.  In  Stella^s  hands,  as  in  those 
of  so  many  young  kdies  of  the  present  day, 
the  parasol  is  to  her  beauty  what  the  window- 
screens  in  a  picture-gallery  are  to  the  pic- 
tures ;  she  makes  the  light  fall  by  means  of 
it  where  it  is  most  becoming ;  but  then  she 
docs  other  things  with  it  equally  useful  and 
necessary.  She  lifts  it  in  time  to  see  her 
partner  in  last  night's  German,  if  she  wishes 
to  see  him ;  she  lowers  it  in  time  to  avoid 
seeing  fat  Mrs.  B.,  or  that  poky  Tom  Darling, 
or  gossiping  Mrs.  L.  All  that  Stella  can  do 
with  the  parasol,  Belinda  can  do,  and  as  she 
reclines  in  the  barouche  beside  lier  friend, 
she  fairly  divides  the  public  eye  with  her. 
fier  dress  of  black  barege,  with  its  multitude 


of  ruffles  edged  with  green  satin,  equally  sets 
off  Stella's  cloud  of  white,  and  is  set  off  by 
it.  Her  jacket  of  scarlet  is  barred  with  black 
and  gold,  and  buttoned  and  looped  with  gold. 
Her  hands  are  both  ungloved,  and,  for  her 
father  is  a  trifle  richer  than  Stella's,  oat- 
sparkle  those  of  her  slightly  envious  friend. 
Her  chignon,  or,  as  I  am  shocked  to  say,  if 
Salmagundi  were  in  New  England,  she  and 
the  other  girls  would  call  it — her  **  dough- 
nut," is  of  raven  black,  and  is  wonderfully 
set  off  with  a  Louis  XI.  hat  of  black  velvet; 
this  style  of  hat  is  like  a  sugar-scoop  without 
a  handle,  and  with  a  small  sugar-loaf  in  it— 
with  a  pigeon's  wing  dyed  scarlet  by  way  of 
plume.  On  the  front  scat  of  the  barouche, 
opposite  these  beautiful  creatures,  sit  Harry 
and  Fred.  They  are  both  of  them  derke, 
the  one  with  a  salary  of  eight  hundred  dol- 
lars, the  other  with  a  thousand  dollars  a-yeir. 
We  need  not,  however,  describe  tbeh*  dress 
minutely.  Fred.,  who  has  the  smaller  in- 
come, is  much  more  elegantly  attired  than 
Harry,  partly  as  a  matter  of  policy,  lest  he 
should  be  thought  to  have  less  money  than 
his  friend,  but  principally  from  taste,  and  to 
have  every  thing  in  keeping  with  his  wins- 
kers.  The  hats,  coats,  trousers,  veita,  and 
boots  of  both  of  them,  however,  cost  all  that 
such  things  cost  in  Broadway  in  this  present 
year  of  grace ;  the  shirts  too  are  immacohti^ 
and  each  of  them  has  a  diamond  pin,  aa 
enormous  seal-ring,  Fred.'8  an  antique,  if  hii 
jeweller  may  be  trusted,  and  s  gdd  ' 
and  chain,  with  pendent  locketa  and  i 
Fred.,  too,  sports  a  gold-headed 
joint,  but  that  is  because  of  his 
ring ;  Harry  carries  a  silk  umbrella. 

Are  our  young  fHends  alone  in  their  gkiy 
on  this  enchanting  morning  f  Oh,  no,  for 
this  is  the  Corso,  the  Boulevard,  the  Regent- 
street  of  Salmagundi  What  were  life  in  the 
country  without  a  railroad  station,  and  a  ko^ 
dusty  road  leadmg  to  it,  Hned  with  Iriih 
shanties,  and  mechanics'  houses,  and  ffOCMf 
shops,  with  idle  people  staring  at  m  if  «• 
pass,  and  dawdlfaig  people  stopping  tkdr 
kzy  work  to  look  at  us?  The  kmg proces- 
sion winds  down  every  moraing,  one  gni' 
procession  with  smaller  and  less  splendkl  ooei 
before  and  after,  and  winds  t»aek  again  eveiy 
evening,  and  the  barouche  that  carries  StcO^ 
and  Belinda,  Harry  and  Fred.,  is  only  ft  «"' 
in  the  luxurious,  over-dressed  parade.    Tki 
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ress  for  the  drive  and  the  Station ;  re- 
;  home,  without  the  men,  thej  discuss 
tton ;  all  through  the  heat  of  the  long 
'.  lunch,  they  dawdle  on  beds  and  sofas, 
id  novelji,  with  intermingled  chat  about 
)ple  they  saw,  going  to  the  Station  and 
ng ;  in  the  afternoon  they  drive,  and 
id  interchange  ideas  with  their  friends 
the  wcatlier,  the  state  of  the  roads, 
c  Station;  who  went  to  the  city  to-day, 
they  met  going  and  coming,  who  is 
;  up  with  the  men  to-night  Then 
the  great  event  of  the  day,  the  going 
Station  to  fetch  the  men  and  whatever 
are  expected.  We  were  equal  to  the 
dresses  of  the  ladies  in  the  morning, 
h  and  negligi,  but  we  shall  not  attempt 
cribe  the  splendors  of  the  afternoon 
8.  To  say  that  they  are  appropriate, 
ly  nothing  more  than  applies  always  to 
!88  of  American  ladles  in  public.  Our 
are  always  dressed  appropriately — for 
ling,  but  we  too  often  find  that  it  is  not 
)  thing  in  hand.  Still,  the  ladies  of 
^undi,  and,  no  doubt,  of  other  pkces, 
.  well,  that  the  only  use  of  dress  is  to 
one  conspicuous,  and  that  since  the 
lace  in  which  they  can  be  seen  is  in 
abby  street  that  leads  to  the  Station, 
lay  as  well  waste  their  richness  on  the 
ir,  as  keep  it  locked  up  in  their  ward- 
tnd  jewel-boxes. 


AT  a  very  unsatisfactory  thing — from 
mmon-sense  point  of  view — is  the  life 
average  American  girl,  in  the  country? 
ittle  amphibious  she  is.  She  knows, 
ly  partly  admit,  what  to  do  with  her- 
the  winter,  in  town — has  activities,  occu- 
I,  resources  there,  such  as  they  are,  yet 
s  they  may  be,  such  as  keep  her  mind 
itterly  stagnating — but,  in  the  country, 

an  aimless,  puiposeless  thing.  It  is 
dy  the  Stellas  and  Belindas  that  lead 
leful  life  we  have  sketched  above ;  nor 
>nly  in  the  mis-called  country-places, 
irge  cities,  that  such  lives  are  led.  In 
t  of  resource  and  occupation,  our 
can  girls — rich  and  only  well-to-do 
in  villas  and  in  cottages— are  far  be- 
lie English  girls ;  much  farther  behind 
lian  their  brothers  are  behind  the  Eng- 
oys.  The  American  boy  has  games, 
,  out-of-door  pleasures  enough.  He  has 
kd  cricket,  swimming  and  nutting,  riding 
ooting,  amusement  and  occupation  for 

stages  of  his  youth ;  but  the  American 
8  only  the  mild  excitement  of  croquet — 


at  which,  moreover,  she  is  continually  obliged, 
or  thinks  herself  obliged,  to  appear  in  full- 
dress— or  the  occasional  horse-back  ride,  or 
the  still  rarer  opportunity  to  swim  or  skate. 
What  then  can  she  do  in  the  country  ?  What 
wonder  if,  away  from  Saratoga,  Newport, 
Long  Branch,  Niagara,  or  such  public  places, 
with  their  "drives,"  and  "hops,"  and  "fancy 
balls,"  she  finds  the  country  a  bore  ?  She 
doesn^t  know  what  to  do  there.  She  has 
never  been  taught  natural  history,  nor  draw- 
ing ;  she  cannot  walk  a  mile,  and  does  not 
choose  to,  if  she  could.  She  knows  nothing 
about  gardening — it  breaks  her  back  to 
weed ;  she  does  not  even  know  some  of  the 
commonest  flowers  by  name.  She  wonders 
why  Eve  was  sorry  to  quit  her  country-home 
and  go  out  into  the  world.  To  her  that 
would  have  seemed  no  punishment  at  alL  Is 
this  dislike  and  unfitness  for  country-life  ui 
the  majority  of  American  girls  the  result  of 
a  deficient  education,  or  of  a  want  of  physical 
health  ?  We  are  inclined  to  trace  it  du^ctly 
to  the  way  in  which  they  are  educated,  or, 
rather,  not  educated.  What  would  be  the 
suocesa  of  a  school  in  which  girls  should  not 
merely  be  taught  to  learn,  but  to  think ;  in 
which  botany,  geology,  physical  geography, 
should  be  taught  by  professors  in  the  open  air, 
in  which,  in  short,  the  whole  aim  should  be  to 
make  the  girls  sharers  with  their  brothers  in 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  material  world  ? 


The  coincidence  seems  a  little  striking,  that 
within  a  month  we  should  have  lost  an  im- 
portant bit  out  of  our  scanty  information  with 
regard  to  Shakespeare,  and  should  have  light- 
ed upon  a  poem  by  Milton,  written  probably 
with  his  own  hand,  and  never  before  pub- 
lished. The  discovery  that  the  entries  re- 
biting  to  Shakespeare's  plays  contained  in 
certain  manuscript  accounts  of  the  Revels  at 
Court  in  the  Reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
James  the  First  are  forgeries  by  a  later  hand 
than  that  which  wrote  the  original  documents, 
seems,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  journals,  to 
have  excited  very  little  interest  in  England, 
although  it  deprives  the  world  of  one  of  the 
few  items  of  knowledge  it  possessed  about  a 
man  who  was  enough  of  a  myth  already  with- 
out having  his  personal  identity  still  further 
attenuated  by  this  unhappy  discovery.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  documenU  in  question  was  first 
nuide  known  to  the  English  public  by  a  volume 
printed  in  1842  for  the  Shakespeare  Society: 
"Extracts  from  Accounts  of  the  Revels  at 
Court  in  the  Reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
King  James  the  Furst,  from  the  original  of- 
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ficc-books  of  the  Masters  and  Yeomen.  With 
an  Introduction  and  Notes  bj  Peter  Cunning- 
ham/V  The  volamc  does  not  appear  to  hare 
excited  any  suspicion;  on  the  contrary,  its 
contents  were  at  once  accepted  with  thank- 
fuhiess,  as  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  Shakespeare,  and,  as  the  London 
Athencenmy  in  which  journal  the  announce- 
ment of  the  discovery  of  the  forgery  first  ap- 
peared, remarks,  **  It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  since  the  publication  of  the  volume  of 
*  Court  Revels*  the  list  of  plays  has  been 
used  to  check  controversy,  and  that  every 
edition  of  Shakespeare's  works,  edited  since 
1842,  has  been  modified  more  or  less  by  that 
list.  If  the  list  is  not  genuine,  every  current 
editor  of  Shakespeare  has  been  taken  in,  and 
all  the  editions  will  need  amendment  in  im- 
portant points."  Among  these  editions  are 
those  of  Mr.  Dycc  and  Mr.  Kichard  Grant 
White,  both  of  i\  hom  make  use  of  the  doc- 
uments as  printed  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  with- 
out any  suspicion  of  their  genuineness.  This 
is  excusable  in  the  case  of  Mr.  White,  be- 
cause he  had  not  access  to  the  originals ;  but 
Mr.  Dycc  might  have  been  expected  to  make 
a  closer  investigation.  It  seems,  however, 
that  the  original  papers  have  been  missing 
for  many  years.  On  a  certain  day  in  June 
last,  some  of  them  were  offered  for  sale  to 
the  Manuscript  Department  of  the  British 
Museum;  and  on  their  being  carried  by  Mr. 
Bond  to  the  Record  Office  for  verification, 
they  were  at  once  impounded  as  the  property 
of  the  Government.  A  careful  examination 
by  experts  has  pi-oved  that  some  imknown 
hand  has  added  to  the  original  MS.,  upon  two 
or  three  blank  pages,  the  whole  of  the  refer- 
ences to  Shakespeare.  Whether  Mr.  Peter 
Cunningham  is  suspected  or  not,  we  do  not 
hear;  nor,  indeed,  have  we  come  across  any 
reference  to  this  matter  since  the  original 
exposure  of  the  fraud  in  the  Athinaum  of 
June  20th. 

A  MUCH  greater  fitir  has  been  made  over 
the  discovery  of  the  poem  by  Milton.  In 
the  Loudon  Timrn  of  July  16th,  Professor 
Henry  Morley  announced  that  on  a  blank 
page,  at  the  end  of  a  copy  of  Milton*s  early 
Poems,  published  in  1645,  he  had  found  a 
poem  of  r)4  lines  in  a  contemporary  hand- 
writing wliich  he  believed  to  be  Milton's,  and 
signed  with  his  initials  **  J.  M.,"  and  the  date 
1647.  The  porm  is  called  "An  Kpitaph," 
and  its  publication  has  given  rise  to  one  of 
the  most  animated  literary  skirmbhes  tliat 
bai  enlivened  the  world  of  London  for  many 


a  day.    The  combatants  ore  Lord  Winchil- 
sea.  Archdeacon  Denlson,  Professor  Ma5.«on, 
Professor  Morley,  Mr.  Temon  Harcourt,  Ger- 
ald Massey,  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  Mr.  Bond, 
Professor  Brewer,  and  a  half-score  of  others 
less  known  to  fame,  but  some  of  them  show- 
ing no  little  acuteness  and  learning.     One  of 
the  most  amusing  incidents  of  the  fight  has 
been  the  display  of  presiunptuous  arrogance, 
conceit,  and  ignorance,  made  by  Lord  Wm- 
chilsea,  who  was  the  first  in  the  field  ridi- 
culing the  idea  that  the  poem  could  ever 
have  been  written  by  Milton,  and  who  per- 
sisted in  following  up  his  first  letter  by  com- 
munications to  the  Ttnu-t^  each  worse  than 
the  other  in  respect  of  bad  taste,  flippancy, 
and  a  really  ludicrous  ignorance  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Milton's  style,  though  he  professed 
to  be  a  great  admirer  of  his  poetry.    He 
found,  however,  that  his  successive  attempts 
to  get  cut  of  the  frying-pan  only  resulted  in 
landing  him  into  hotter  and  hotter  fire,  and 
he  at  length  retired  from  the  contest  in  a  peta- 
lant  note.  It  has  not  been  pleasant  to  observe 
that  of  all  the  writers  on  this  subject  only  one, 
Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  has  had  the  easy  cour- 
age to  rebuke  this  learned  lord  for  his  dis- 
play of  bad  manners.    Even  Professor  Moriey 
praises  the  noble  Earl's  **  courage,"  and  Pro- 
fessor Masson,  who,  by  the  way,  claims  to 
have  discovered  the  poem  in  the  same  book 
where  Mr.  Morley  found  it,  ten  yearn  earlier, 
and  who  neither  believes  that  Milton  eom- 
posed  it,  or  wrote  it  there, — Mr.  Majsoo  Or 
presses  his  enthusiastic  delight  over  Lord 
Winchilsea's  style  of  argument.     SnobbeiT 
is  still  strong  in  England,  and  much  is  kf 
given  there  to  a  title,  yet  we  venture  to  aiMii 
that  it  will  be  long  before  Lord  WincbilM 
attempts  to  air  his  critical  attainments  agA 
He  has  proved  in  his  own  experienoe  thit 
"  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing."   M 
for  the  merits  of  the  controversy,  it  is  phis 
that,  thus  far,  Mr.  Morley  has  much  tb«  best 
of  it,  and  he  has  lifted  the  subject  abovt 
triviality  and  a  mere  antiquarian  interest,  ^ 
his  manner  of  treating  it    It  seems  to  oi 
that  he  has  met  every  objection,  not  onlf 
with  entire  fairness  and  ingenuity,  bat  with 
a  real  scholarship  and  a  poetic  appiubfNS 
that  must  add  to  his  already  coosidenble 
reputation.    The  poem  itself  is  one  cf  bo 
little  beauty,  and  Uiough  it  has  evideotly  not 
received  the  final  touches  from  Its  avthoi^ 
hands,  yet  is  one  that,  if  it  shall  be  fioaltr 
judged  to  have  been  written  by  Milloo,  will 
deserve  to  be  thought  no  mean  sdditioii  to 
his  minor  poems. 
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WHO  OP  US  ARE  mSANE? 


In  this  paper  I  propose  to  show  that 
mental  and  moral  diseases  are  much 
more  frequent  in  community  than  is 
commonly  supposed ;  that  persons  afflict- 
ed with  the  incipient  and  milder  phases 
of  what  we  call  insanity  are  all  about 
us,  on  every  hand,  and  mingle  with 
Buccess  in  the  Tarious  relations  of  life  ; 
and  that  only  in  the  severer  and  excep- 
tional cases  is  it  found  necessary  to 
confine  them  in  public  institutions,  or 
place  them  under  any  form  of  special 
treatment  or  surveillance. 

That  all  forms  of  mental  and  moral 
disease  are  symptoms  of  morbid  con- 
ditions of  the  brain,  is  now  as  well 
established  as  any  fact  of  science.  The 
elaborate  researches  of  Professor  Schrae- 
der  yan  der  Eolk,  and  other  European 
obeervers,  have  shown  most  clearly  that 
the  brains  of  patients  who  die  insane, 
idiotic,  or  imbecile,  give  evidence,  on 
microecopic  examination,  of  diseased 
conditions  sufficient  to  account  for  all 
the  symptoms  they  may  have  exhibited. 
Inaanity,  being  then  a  symptom  of  dis- 
ease of  the  brain,  is  not  found  among 
the  inferior  species,  who  have  little  or 
no  nervous  system,  and  only  exception- 
ally among  the  higher  orders  of  animals. 
It  is  comparatively  rare  among  wild 
and  barbarous  tribes.  As  would  logi- 
cally be  expected,  its  manifestations  are 


most  frequent  and  most  severe  in  civil- 
ized communities,  and  among  the  intel- 
lectual or  ruling  classes.  Insanity  in- 
creases in  frequency  and  in  violence 
with  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  is 
indeed  a  part  of  the  price  that  we  pay 
for  intellectuality  and  refinement  It 
was  never  before  so  common  as  at  the 
present  day,  and  it  appears  to  be  rapid- 
ly increasing  and  multiplying  its  phases 
in  direct  proportion  to  our  progress  in 
art,  in  science,  in  literature,  in  trade,  in 
finance,  and  in  all  the  departments  of 
modem  activity  through  which  the 
brain  is  so  constantly  harassed  and  over- 
worked. While  we  escape  or  recover 
from  many  of  the  inflammations  and 
fevers  that  decimate  the  savage  tribes, 
and  are,  on  the  whole,  healthier  and 
longer-lived,  we  are  yet  afflicted  with  a 
thousand  phases  of  insanity  to  which 
they  are  comparatively  strangers. 

In  order  to  understand  the  nature 
and  the  range  of  diseases  of  the  brain, 
we  should  compare  them  with  those  of 
the  other  bodily  organs.  Take  for  illus- 
tration the  very  familiar  symptom  of 
disorder  of  the  stomach  and  digestive 
apparatus — dyspepsia.  In  nearly  all  of 
the  essential  particulars  it  will  be  found 
to  be  analogous  to  insanity.  Dyspepsia 
is  not  a  disease  as  such,  but  is  merely  a 
symptom  of  some  organic  or  functional 
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disease  of  the  digestive  apparatus ;  so 
also  insanity  is  merely  a  name  given  to 
the  severer  symptoms  of  disease  of  the 
brain.  The  diseases  of  the  digestive 
organs  are  indicated  by  a  wide  range 
of  symptoms,  such  as  pain  in  tlie  region 
of  the  stomach,  headache,  constipation, 
ner>-ousnes.s,  and  general  debility ;  the 
disorder;*  of  the  brain  are  also  manifest- 
ed by  a  complication  of  symptoms  of 
wliich  insanity  is  only  the  most  marked 
and  most  commonly  observed.  Disturb- 
ances of  the  digestive  tract  sympathet- 
ically affect  all  other  portions  of  the 
system ;  the  same  is  true  of  disease  of 
the  brain.  Dyspepsia  is  very  often,  and 
perhaps  usually,  the  consequent;e  of 
general  debility  ;  it  is  now  well  under- 
stood that  attacks  of  insanity  are  pre- 
ceded by  constitutional  feebleness.  Dys- 
pepsia is  most  frequent  among  civilized 
Linds,  and  among  those  classes  who  are 
inclined  to  abuse  their  stomachs  and 
overtask  their  nervous  systems;  insan- 
ity is  preeminently  the  disease  of  civili- 
zation, and  is  very  rarely  met  with 
except  among  those  classes  who  over- 
work and  over-worry  their  brains.  Dys- 
pepsia, in  its  early  stages,  is  amenable 
to  treatment,  but  when  long  continued 
is  very  obstinate,  and  often  incurable ; 
insanity  and  all  other  manifestations  of 
cerebral  dL^case  are  relievable,  and  even 
curable  in  the  early  stages,  especially  in 
the  young,  but  after  they  have  become 
firmly  seated  in  the  aged,  are  exceeding- 
ly intractable.  Dyspepsia  is  best  treated 
by  remedies  directed  to  the  stomach, 
C(»nibined  with  constitutional  tonics; 
insanity  likewise  yields  most  rapidly  to 
remedies  that  have  both  a  specific 
action  on  the  brain  and  a  strengthening 
influence  on  the  entire  system. 

It  will  1)0  seen,  then,  that  in  their 
causation,  their  frequency,  the  circle  of 
their  influence,  their  <luration,  their 
influence  on  the  general  system,  in  the 
variety  of  the  symptoms  by  which  they 
are  manifested,  and  the  indications  for 
and  njsults  of  treatment,  the  diseases 
of  the  brain  and  digestive  apparatus 
are  cloaely  parallel.  Inionity  is,  in  short, 
a  dyspepsia  of  the  brain.  Any  injurious 
I  acting  la  tho  brain — such  as  poi- 


sons in  the  blood,  congestion,  or  the 
opposite  condition,  auajmia,  wounds  of 
the  skull  that  affect  the  cninial  contents, 
thickening,  softening,  atrophy,  or  sym- 
jDathctic  irritation  from  other  organs, 
may  render  the  processes  of  the  mental 
and  moral  nature  difficult  and  painful, 
just  as  analogous  causes  acting  on  the 
digestive  system  may  similarly  disturb 
the  ])ro(!esses  of  digestion.  Tlie  abnor- 
mal symptoms  in  the  one  case  are  com- 
monly known  as  insanity,  melancholy, 
hj-ljochondriasis,  imbecility,  mania,  and 
nervousness;  in  the  other  as  dyspep- 
sia, indigestion,  constipation,  liver-com- 
plaint, heartburn,  and  debility. 

But  the  parallel  between  the  diseases 
of  the  brain  and  digestive  system  may 
be  extended  still  further,  for  it  u  evi- 
dent, in  view  of  what  has  been  said, 
that  the  range  of  insanity  and  dyspepsia 
nmst  be  as  wide  as  tho  morbid  condi- 
tions of  which  they  arc  the  symptoms. 
We  all  know  that  there  are  almost  in- 
numerable degrees  and  varieties  of  dys- 
pepsia, from  the  acute  spasm  tfaatumoys 
us  but  for  au  instant  to  the  protncted 
agony  and    emaciation  of   a  lifetime. 
Between  these  two  extremes  there  is  an 
almost  interminable  variety  of  phases 
and  degrees  that  dyspepsia  may  assume, 
corresponding  to  the  diflercnt  morbid 
conditions  of  the  digestive  organs.  Just 
Bo  there  are  innumerable  varieties  and 
degrees  of  insanity,  from  the  momcnttzy 
attacks  of  ungovernable  rage  to  the 
perj)etual  frenzy  of  tho  madman.   Be 
tween  these  two  extremes  there  aw  as 
many  phases  and  degrees  as  there  Vt 
different   morbid  conditions  that  mf 
be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  brain.  Bat, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  the  tOr 
ceptibility  of  the  brain  to  disease  is  •* 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  digestiw 
apparatus  as  its  structure  is  more  ooD- 
plicated,  and  its  functions  more  impo^ 
taut  and  more  various.    TVe  should  ex- 
])ect  then  that  the  symptoms  of  ccwbnl 
di'^ease  wouM  l)e  more  numerous,  nwi* 
subtle,  and  more  complicated  thantlW 
of  the  diseases  of  digestion.  TVc  should 
expect  that  the  incipient,  transitory,  ind 
completely  hannless  cases  of  insinity 
(that  term  being  used  to  cover  all  syinp* 
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toms  of  disease  of  the  brain),  "would  be 
very  common  among  us,  would  com- 
plicate, to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the 
every-day  life  of  civilization.  If  now 
we  look  closely  enough  into  this  matter, 
if  w^e  study  minutely  the  eccentricities, 
the  vagaries,  the  manias,  the  passions, 
and  the  crimes  of  society,  we  shall  find 
that,  in  many  instances,  they  are  ex- 
plainable only  on  the  theory  I  have  here 
advanced.  We  shall  find  that  among 
the  higher  orders  of  society,  among  our 
leaders  in  business,  in  literature,  in  art, 
in  science,  as  well  as  among  the  igno- 
rant, the  simple,  and  the  abandoned, 
there  are  thousands  of  sufferers  from 
the  incipient  and  fleeting  or  milder 
disease  of  the  brain,  who  are  thereby 
rendered  more  or  less  eccentric  and 
whimsical,  or  ill-balanced  and  positively 
dangerous. 

That  eccentricity  often  becomes  ab- 
solute mania  is  now  conceded  by  all 
students  of  mental  disease,  and  is  pretty 
well  understood  by  the  people  at  large. 
The  only  question  is,  how  great  a  degree 
of  ecscentricity  may  be  allowed  to  co- 
exist with  a  perfectly  healthy  brain. 
The  true  and  philosophical  answer  to 
this  query  is,  in  general,  that  any  de- 
sire, passion,  emotion,  or  special  apti- 
tude may  become  a  disease  when  in- 
dulged in  too  long,  or  too  exclusively, 
or  under  unfavorable  conditions.  It  is, 
of  course,  oftentimes  very  diflicult  to 
decide,  in  any  given  case,  whether  any 
marked  peculiarity  is  the  result  of  a 
Tcry  active  and  one-sided  development 
of  the  brain,  or  of  actual  disease.  Tlio 
general  principle  on  which  our  decisions 
must  be  based  is,  that  when  any  feeling, 
passion,  emotion,  or  even  a  special  apti- 
tude becomes  absolutely  ungovernable, 
•o  as  to  make  its  subject  regardless  of 
his  own  interests,  or  of  the  well-being 
of  his  friends;  when,  as  it  were,  it 
absorbs  the  whole  being,  so  as  to  de- 
stroy what  we  call  common  sense,  blunts 
.  the  reason  and  conscience,  and  urges  on 
to  a  manner  of  life  and  to  special  deeds 
that  are  repugnant  to  the  average  intui- 
tion of  mankind,  then  we  have  reason  to 
suspect  the  existence  of  disease  of  the 
brain. 


It  will  be  objected,  and  with  good 
reason,  that  the  average  sentiment  and 
experience  of  mankind  is  a  very  indefi- 
nite standard  by  which  to  test  the  sanity 
of  an  individual.  But,  after  all,  it  is 
by  this  same  standard  that  we  judge 
that  any  internal  organ  of  the  body  is 
diseased,  liecurring  to  our  illustration 
of  the  diseases  of  the  digestive  appara- 
tus, how  is  it  that  the  physician  can 
ascertain  whether  his  patient  is  suffer- 
ing from  dyspepsia  or  not  ?  Obviously, 
only  by  comparing  the  symptoms  that 
the  patient  exhibits,  and  tlie  feelings  of 
which  he  complains,  "with  the  symptoms 
and  feelings  experienced  by  the  average 
of  persons  who  are  free  from  dyspepsia. 
In  precisely  the  same  way  we  become 
informed  of  the  existence  of  disease  in 
all  organs  of  the  body  that  are  hidden 
from  actual  inspection  or  physical  ex- 
amination. In  our  examination  of  the 
lungs  we  are,  it  is  true,  assisted  by  aus- 
cultation and  percussion,  but  even  the 
principle  on  which  the  diagnosis  is 
made  is  simply  the  comparison  of  the 
sounds  heard  in  the  chest  of  the  patient 
with  those  that  obtain  in  the  average 
of  healthy  lungs.  The  brain  is  enclosed 
by  bony  covering,  and  caimot  be  in- 
spected during  life,  except  in  cases  of 
injury.  Its  diseases  can  therefore  only 
be  studied  through  the  general  symp- 
toms. 

It  will  also  be  objected  to  this  test, 
that  it  lias,  over  and  over  again,  been 
proved  to  be  very  fallible;  that  the 
grossest  mistakes  have  been  and  are 
continually  being  made  through  its  use ; 
that  it  has  caused  some  of  the  most 
original  and  gifted  minds  of  the  world 
to  suffer  persecution  as  criminals  or 
lunatics.  This  practical  objection  is  a 
very  serious  one,  but  it  will  apply  just 
as  truly,  though  not  to  the  same  degree, 
to  the  ordinary  methods  of  diagnostica- 
ting the  maladies  of  any  of  the  internal 
organs.  Physicians  have  been  making 
terrible  blunders  in  regard  to  diseases 
for  thousands  of  years,  but  in  the  main 
we  rely  upon  them,  and,  in  the  main, 
they  are  pretty  nearly  correct.  One 
important  distinction,  however,  should 
hot  be  forgotten.  The  dyspeptic  patient 
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can,  in  a  measure,  study  his  own  symp- 
toms, and  decide  for  himself  in  regard 
to  the  existence  of  disease ;  the  lunatic, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  the  very  nature 
of  his  affection,  is  usually  rendered 
incapable  of  makiug  a  proper  compari- 
son between  his  own  condition  aud  that 
of  the  general  average  of  mankind.  It 
is  usually  one  of  the  symptoms  of  cere- 
bral disease,  that  the  patient  does  not 
suspect  and  will  not  believe  the  nature 
of  his  malady.  To  this  general  rule 
there  are  exceptions,  and  there  are  those 
who  have  watched  and  appreciated  the 
slow  pn)gress  of  disease  of  their  brains, 
during  the  earlier  stages,  just  as  calmly 
and  just  as  unerringly  as  they  would 
have  traced  the  symptoms  of  disease  of 
any  other  organ  of  the  body. 

The  illustrations  of  these  incipient 
and  milder  stages  of  cerebral  disease, 
or  of  what  is  called  partial  insanity  or 
monomania,  are  so  numerous  that  when 
we  begin  to  adduce  them  we  find  it 
difiicult  to  make  tlie  selection.  As  I 
have  already  stated,  any  passion,  emo- 
tion, and  thought,  of  which  the  brain 
is  cai)able,  when  pers'erted  from  the 
recr>gnized  average  common  sense  and 
intuition  of  mankind,  may  give  rise  to 
the  suspicion  of  disease  of  that  portion 
of  the  brain  of  which  it  is  the  function. 

All  the  noblest  qualities  of  human 
character  mny  become  perverted  by 
disease. 

The  domestic  affi?ctions  arc  exceed- 
ingly liable  to  be  perverted,  and  thus 
may  lead  to  the  most  hideous  crimes. 
Not  a  week  passes  in  which  the  journals 
do  not  contain  accounts  of  suicide  or 
murder— the  results  of  di8ap])ointed  or 
frenzied  love.  A  short  time  since  a 
young  man,  who  had  long  and  desper- 
ately paid  court  to  a  lady,  at  last  invited 
her  to  ride  with  him  in  a  lonely  wood, 
and  there  deliberately  shot  her  through 
the  head.  The  tenderest  of  all  earthly 
passions  had  been  so  long  over-exercised 
and  thwarted,  that  disease  of  some  kind 
had  been  engendered  in  that  portion  of 
tho  brain  of  which  it  is  the  special 
function.  Love  disappointed  had  turned 
to  hato,  and  hate  impelled  to  crime. 

Even  the  love  of  a  mother  may  be- 


come perverted.  The  cruel  and  most 
unnatural  treatment  that  the  English 
poet  Savage  received  from  his  mother — 
his  early  expulsion  from  home,  and  her 
attempts  to  take  his  life — can  only  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that 
she  was  the  victim  of  cerebral  disease. 
The  common  expression,  **  love  is  mad/* 
is  very  often  a  literal,  scientific  truth,  and 
applies  to  every  form  of  affection,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest,  from  the  fond- 
ness toward  the  animal  creation  to  the 
love  of  God  himself.  When  love  turns 
to  hate  it  should  be  regarded  always 
and  invariably  as  a  symptom  of  disease. 
This  was  well  illustnitcil  by  the  conduct 
of  King  Frederic  of  Prussia  toward  his 
son  and  sister.  Without  any  reason 
whatever  he  treated  them,  for  a  long 
time,  with  the  most  unnatural  and 
brutal  sev(?rity.  He  kicked  them  about 
the  room,  pommelled  their  heads  with 
chairs,  compelled  them  to  eat  the 
most  repulsive  food,  and' in  everyway 
made  their  lives  wretched.  Uia  insan- 
ity, in  this  respect,  was  absolute,  and 
should  have  sent  him  to  the  mad-house. 
The  illustrations  of  this  type  of  cerebral 
disease  are  almost  innumerable.  Hi^ 
tory  abounds  with  them,  and  they  are 
increasingly  familiar  to  every-day  life. 

Unnatural  and   absurd  fondness  for 
any  one  kind  of  domestic  pet  is  apt  to 
be  the  result  of  disease.    I  knew  of  an 
old  woman  who  kept  in  her  house  ^ 
teen  or  twenty  cats,  to  all  of  whom  sbe 
had  given   names,  and  whom  she  Hed 
and  watched  over  with  almost  as  greit 
assiduity  as  though  they  had  been  b«r 
children.     Instances  even  more  marked 
than   this  arc  recorded,  where  people 
have  conceived  a  fondness  for  aniiMb 
that  are  not  usually  introduced  into  the 
household,  and  whose  entire  life  htf 
been  concentrated  on   the  exerci*  o^ 
their  strange  aflcction.    These  pecnlitf 
fondnesses  are  more  frequently  obserred 
among  old  maids  or  widows,  or  b^ 
rcavcd  mothers,  who  have  so  long  w»l 
so  deeply  grievetl  over  the  want  or  tbe 
loss  of  proper  objects  of  affection,  that 
their  brains  have  gradually  become  il* 
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also  become  perverted  by  disease,  and 
sometimes  to  the  most  astounding  de- 
gree. Bulimia,  or  excessive  appetite  for 
food,  and  methomania  or  dipsomania,  or 
inordinate  desire  for  intoxicating  drinks, 
are  now  fully  recognized  as  diseases. 
The  late  Dr.  Francis,  in  giving  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  character  of  one  of  the 
prominent  citizens  of  old  New  York, 
said  that  charity  compelled  him  to 
believe  that  his  enormous  appetite  was 
the  result  of  disease.  Excessive  appe- 
tite is  one  of  the  characteristic  symp- 
toms of  epilepsy,  and  it  is  oftentimes  as 
uncontrollable  as  are  the  paroxysms 
themselves.  Epileptics  will  rise  from 
the  floor,  after  a  severe  attack,  during 
which  they  have  frothed  at  the  mouth, 
and  exhibited  the  most  violent  contor- 
tions, go  to  the  table  and  eat  with  a 
rapidity  and  ferocity  that  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  supposition  that  the 
nerves  which  connect  the  central  nerv- 
ous system  with  the  digestive  apparatus 
are  in  a  morbid  condition. 

Ungovernable  attacks  of  passion,  vio- 
lent temper,  and  unnatural  cruelty,  are 
the  results  of  insanity  far  more  fre- 
quently than  will  probably  be  admitted 
by  those  who  have  not  given  this  sub- 
ject close  and  special  attention.  This 
dasB  of  patients  are  all  about  us,  and 
are  oftentimes  all  the  more  disagreeable 
and  dangerous  from  the  fact  that  in 
their  calm  moments  they  may  be  per- 
fectly sane,  upright,  and  kindly.  Their 
disease  has  its  exacerbations,  its  parox- 
jBma  of  attack,  and  during  the  intervals 
their  bearing  may  be  entirely  courteous, 
and  their  whole  disposition  sweet  and 
tender.  Some  of  the  greatest  and  no- 
blest men  of  history  have  been  the 
victims  of  these  paroxysmal  attacks  of 
insanity,  and  for  that  reason  have  been 
oftentimes  terribly  misjudged.  They 
have  been  accused  of  inconsistency,  of 
hypocrisy,  and  their  strange  conduct 
has  caused  many  to  lose  all  their  faith 
in  tmth,  purity,  or  virtue. 

It  may  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  that 
this -paroxysmal  character  is  not  peculiar 
to  insanity.  Diseases  of  the  lungs,  stom- 
ach, and  other  organs,  are  liable  to  exa- 
cerbations, or  paroxysms  of  attack,  just 


as  much  as  diseases  of  the  brain,  and, 
during  the  intervals,  the  patient  may 
appear  to  be  entirely  well. 

Howard  the  philanthropist,  who  cross- 
ed seas  and  mountains  to  relieve  the 
distressed,  was  a  brute  and  a  tjTant  in 
his  own  family.  Dr.  "Winslow  says  of 
him  :  "  His  cruel  treatment  caused  the 
death  of  his  wife.  He  was  in  the  habit, 
for  many  years,  of  doing  penance  be- 
fore her  picture.  He  had  an  only  son 
whom  for  the  slightest  offence  ho  pun- 
ished with  terrible  severity,  making  him 
stand  for  hours  in  a  grotto  in  the  gar- 
den. The  son  became  a  lunatic  as  the 
result  of  this  brutal  treatment.^'  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
even  the  extraordinary  benevolence  of 
Howard  was  one  of  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease  in  his  brain,  for  insanity 
may  have  good  as  well  as  evil  manifest 
tations,  and  such  exceptional  self-sacri- 
fice as  his,  so  blind,  so  persistent,  so  life- 
enduring,  is  just  as  liable  to  proceed 
ftom  a  morbid  state  as  the  directly 
opposite  qualities  of  ungovernable  rage, 
intense  hate,  or  cruelty.  There  is  a 
point  beyond  which  not  only  forbear- 
ance, but  also  the  manifestations  of  bc- 
nevolenoOi  charity,  self-sacrifice,  devo- 
tion, spii^oality—of  all  the  higher  and 
nobler  qualities  of  humanity — may  cease 
to  be  virtues. 

Very  much  of  the  cruelty  that  we 
meet  with  in  every-day  life  is  the  work 
of  the  partially  insane.  I  know  some 
really  good  men  who  sometimes,  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  act  more  like 
lunatics  than  like  reasonable  beings.  I 
knew  a  farmer,  a  conscientious  and 
worthy  man,  who  was  at  times  attacked 
with  paroxysms  of  rage  so  violent  and 
irresistible,  that  he  would  beat  his  oxen 
most  unmercifully,  and  without  provo- 
cation. An  acquaintance  of  mine  told 
me  that  his  father,  who  was  one  of  the 
kindest  of  men  in  his  family,  very  often 
whipped  his  children  almost  to  death, 
and  that,  too,  despite  the  tearful  appeals 
of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  most  de- 
votedly attached. 

Much  of  the  tyranny  and  despotism 
of  the  world  have  been  the  result  of 
cerebral  disease,  and,  if  justice  had  been 
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(lone,  not  a  few  of  the  rulers  of  history 
woiihl  have  been  confined  in  asvhinis 
for  the  insane.  Caligula,  the  hea.stly 
Roman  Emperor,  ^Yaa  certainly  a  lu- 
natic. His  accession  to  the  throne  was 
greeted  with  joy  by  the  Roman  people, 
and  he  afterwards  became  so  popular, 
by  the  generous  and  conciliatory  acts 
of  his  reign,  that  when  he  was  attacked 
witli  sickness,  sixcritices  were  oflered  in 
the  temples  for  his  recovery.  His  brain 
undoubtedly  became  diseased  during  his 
sickness,  for  from  that  time  he  became 
a  changed  man.  The  remaining  four 
years  of  liis  reign  were  disgraced  by 
some  of  the  most  unnatural  and  capri- 
cious tyranny  recorded  in  history.  He 
put  to  death  a  large  numlxT  of  his 
senators.  Every  ten  days  he  delivered 
human  victims  to  be  devoured  l)y  wild 
beasts,  and  jocosely  termed  this  horrid 
act  "  clearing  his  account."  He  caused 
divine  honors  to  be  paitl  to  himself,  in 
a  temple  erected  expressly  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  under  the  superintendence  of 
priests  of  his  own  appointment.  He 
invited  his  favorite  horse  InnUttus  to 
dine  at  thewyal  table,  where  he  was  fed 
on  gilded  oats  and  drank  wine  fnmi 
jewelled  goblets,  and  but  for  his  pre- 
mature death  this  animal  would  liavo 
been  raised  to  the  consulship.  In  a 
more  enlightened  and  liberal  age  Cali- 
gula would  liave  bcHin  dcpose<l  and  sent 
to  an  insane- retreat.  The  Romans  en- 
dured Ids  cruelty  for  four  years,  and 
then  put  him  to  death  by  a  well-planned 
and  successful  conspiracy.  The  career 
of  Nero  was  somewhat  like  that  of  Cali- 
gula. In  youth  he  was  notably  clever, 
kindly,  and  amiable,  and  for  the  first 
five  years  of  liis  reign  he  ruled  witli 
clemency  and  justice.  He  was  at  this 
time  so  harassed  by  the  attempts  of  his 
mother  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  his 
hands,  that  his  brain  probably  became 
disordered,  and  he  was  metamorphosed 
into  a  tyrant.  He  poisoned  his  own 
brother  at  a  feast  to  which  lie  had 
invited  liim.  His  mother,  Agrippina,  ho 
murdered  in  her  own  bed.  He  relent- 
lessly persecuted  the  Christians,  on  the 
plea  that  they  had  set  fire  to  Rome.  He 
caused  to  be  ezccated  Lncan  the  poet 


and  Seneca  the  philosopher,  and  kicked 
his  own  wife  tt)  death.  Nor  was  his  insan- 
ity manifested  by  acts  of  cruelty  alone. 
He  had  a  silly  rage  for  music,  and  in 
his  morbid  ambition  to  be  thought  the 
greatest  singer  of  the  woild,  he  appear- 
ed on  the  stage  in  the  character  of  an 
operatic  ])erformer. 

Domitian,  Heliogabalus,  and  possibly 
also  some  of  the  tyrants  of  Rome,  must 
have  been  of  unsound  mind.  Domitian, 
like  Caligula  and  Nero,  began  to  reign 
with  generosity,  and  under  the  pressures 
and  worryings  of  government  he  devel- 
o])ed  into  a  monster.  Heliogabalus 
ma<le  his  horse  consul,  appointed  a 
senate  of  vion\Q\\  forced  the  Romans  to 
worship  a  black  stone,  and  prepared 
golden  swords  and  daggers,  and  conls 
of  silk  and  gold,  in  order  to  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life  whenever  he  saw  fit.  All 
these  were  the  freaks  of  a  madman. 
Alexander  the  Great  behaved  like  a 
lunatic  in  the  latter  days  of  his  reign, 
and  the  supposition  is  plausible,  that  if 
he  had  survived  a  few  years  longer  he 
might  have  become  a  most  implacable 
and  capricious  tyrant.  From  being  vcn* 
abstemious  he  gave  himself  up  to  de- 
bauchery. His  lust  for  power  became  a 
disease,  and  he  strove  for  gigantic  im- 
j>ossi]jilities.  Robespierre  and  some  of 
the  other  leadei-s  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion were  probably  made  more  or  less 
insane  by  the  exciting  events  in  which 
they  took  part.  It  is  c<?rtain  that  Robes- 
pierre was  natively  kind-hearted  and 
considerate,  for  he  began  life  by  en- 
deavoring to  procure  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment. 

Louis  XI.  of  France  was  insane  both 
in  his  despotic  cruelty  and  in  his  ca- 
prices. He  shut  up  his  nobles  in  cages 
or  hung  them  on  the  trees  of  the  forest. 
Ho  lived  in  constant  fear  of  death,  kept 
in  seclusion  in  his  castle,  was  on  intimate 
terms  with  his  hangman,  amused  him- 
self by  watching  battles  between  rats 
and  cats,  drank  the  blood  of  young 
children,  and  tried  various  and  abomi- 
nable compounds  in  order  to  lengthen 
his  life. 

Jeffreys,  the  notorious  English  judge, 
was  a  raving  maniac ;  and  that  he  wai 
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allowed  to  preside  at  the  circuits  is  a 
severer  comment  on  the  scientiflc  igno- 
rance than  on  the  political  cruelty  of  the 
age. 

We  are  compelled  to  believe  also  that 
Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  who  mur- 
dered her  paramour,  was  in  a  morbid 
mental  condition  when  she  committed 
the  deed ;  and  on  the  same  theory  I 
account  for  the  hideous  and  unfeminine 
cruelty  of  Catherine  de  Medici. 

Of  the  insanity  of  Frederic  William 
of  Prussia  I  have  already  spoken ;  but 
his  unnatural  and  wliimsical  treatment 
of  his  son  and  family  was  only  one  of 
it^  symptoms.  He  was  inconsist<jntly 
avaricious,  scrutinizing  every  household 
expense  with  absurd  attention,  and  lav- 
ishing fortunes  en  his  army  of  giants. 
He  would  run  through  the  streets  can- 
ing the  loungers  and  workmen  who  fell 
in  his  way  until  they  roared  for  mercy. 

Theodore,  the  late  king  of  Abyssinia, 
was  probably  a  madman.  All  accounts 
agree  in  representing  him  as  beitig  at 
first  a  just,  considerate,  as  well  as  enter- 
prising, ruler ;  but  under  the  excitement 
and  anxiety  of  domestic  afflictions  and 
the  rebellions  that  took  place  in  his 
realm,  he  became  changed  to  a  monster 
like  the  Roman  emperors  Nero,  Cali- 
gula, and  Domitian.  The  latter  act«  of 
his  reign  gave  every  evidence  of  a  dis- 
ordered brain. 

Fortunately,  our  own  country  has  thus 
fitf  been  mostly  free  ftrom  the  rule  of 
partial  lunatics.  Whether  the  incon- 
fiistGncies  of  President  Johnson's  admin- 
istration are  due  to  cerebral  disease  or 
to  native  obstinacy,  prejudice,  and  ig- 
norance, cannot,  at  present,  be  well  de- 
termined. 

Extreme  avarice  may  often  be  regard- 
ed as  a  symptom  of  disease  of  the  brain. 
All  very  great  misers  are  more  or  less 
insane.  The  desire  of  money  is  so 
absorbing  and  so  constant,  and  the 
aflliction  of  poverty  is  so  perpetually 
dreaded,  and  the  financial  trials,  suc- 
oeases,  and  surprises  of  life  arc  so  fVe- 
qnent  and  so  exciting,  that  the  love  of 
aoqi^tion,  which  is  in  itself  a  yirtue, 
iMOomea  so  far  perverted  as  to  be  an 
Actual  symptom  of  disease. 


There  are  people  who  are  perfectly 
sane  on  every  subject  except  those  in 
which  money  is  concerned.  Such  per- 
sons deny  themselves  and  those  nearest 
to  them  of  the  plainest  necessities  of 
life,  toil  early  and  late,  beyond  their 
strength,  in  extreme  old  age,  even  when 
they  and  their  heirs  are  beyond  the 
possibility  of  want ;  or  constantly  worry 
about  the  future,  living  in  continual  fear 
of  the  poor-house ;  or  incessantly  count 
ami  re-count  their  possessions,  under 
the  apprehension  that  they  are  slipping 
from  their  grasp ;  or  commit  the  great- 
est extravagancies  in  useless  directions 
while  denying  themselves  of  daily  com- 
forts. A  common  symptom  of  this  form 
of  insanity  is  to  imagine  oneself  to  be 
poor  even  in  the  midst  of  wealth.  Most 
of  the  eccentric  wills  that  now  often 
attract  the  public  attention  arc  the  crea- 
tion of  brains  that  have  become  dis- 
eased by  long  dwelling  on  matters  of 
finance ;  and  it  is  just  to  assume  that 
our  institutions  of  charity  are  considera- 
bly indebted  to  the  insanity  of  the  rich 
for  some  of  their  most  important  lega- 
cies. I  knew  a  man,  of  education  and 
rare  ability,  who,  for  a  long  nunil^>er 
of  years,  hoarded  a  fortune  that  he 
possessed  in  order  that  he  might  leave 
it  to  a  numl>er  of  benevolent  societies. 
That  the  amount  at  his  disposal  might 
}ye  as  large  as  possible,  he  scrimped  his 
wife,  his  children,  and  his  servants,  even 
in  the  minutest  acts  of  expenditure; 
imposed  on  the  hospitality  of  friends 
and  the  forbearance  of  his  kinsmen ;  and 
in  short,  by  his  lifelong  acts  of  mean- 
ness, made  his  name  a  bye-word  and  a 
reproach  wherever  he  was  known.  Yet 
during  most  of  these  years  he  was 
actively  engaged  in  responsible  duties, 
and  was  justly  regarded  as  a  man  of 
unusual  ability  and  attainments;  and 
not  until  his  later  and  declining  years 
did  his  friends  ever  suspect  that  he  was 
a  monomaniac.  My  own  view  is,  that, 
from  the  first,  his  avarice  was  with  him 
a  symptom  of  cerebral  disease,  and  the 
acts  of  imbecility  and  weakness  that  he 
committed,  and  ^e  abandonment  into- 
which  he  fell,  finally  convinced  those* 
who  knew  him  best  that  in  matters  of 
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finance  lie  was  not  a  morally  responsible 
being. 

Great  and  unexpected  success  as  well 
as  failure  mjiy  give  rise  to  financial 
insanity.  Sudden  wealth  as  well  as 
sudden  poverty  may  so  excite  the  brain 
as  to  induce  monomania  or  complete 
madness. 

A  striking  case  of  this  form  of  in- 
sanity is  thus  related  by  Dr.  "VVinslow  : 

"A  young  gentleman  having £10,000, 
undisposed  of  and  unemployed,  placed 
it  for  business  purposes  in  the  hands  of 
his  confidential  broker.  This  sum  he 
invested  in  a  stock  that  had  an  uneX' 
pected,  sudden,  and  enormous  rise  in 
value.  In  a  fortunate  moment  he  sold 
out,  and  the  £10,000  realized  £60,000. 
An  account  of  the  successful  monetary 
speculation  was  transmitted  to  the  for- 
tunate o^x-ner  of  this  large  sum.  The 
startling  intelligence  produced  a  severe 
shock  to  the  nervous  system,  and  the 
mind  lost  its  equilibrium.  The  poor 
fellow  continued  in  a  state  of  mental 
alienation  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
His  constant  occupation  until  the  day 
of  his  death  was  playing  with  his  fin- 
gers, and  continually  repeating  without 
intermission,  and  with  great  animation 
and  rapidity,  the  words,  "  Sixty  thou- 
sand /  sixty  thousand  !  sixty  thmisand  P'' 

Insanity  may  manifest  itself  by  great 
extravagance  as  well  as  by  meanness. 
A  medical  acquaintance  relates  that, 
during  the  height  of  the  petroleum 
excitement,  he  was  consulted  by  a  gen- 
tleman, who,  by  fortunate  speculation, 
had  suddenly  become  a  millionnaire. 
The  first  time  he  came  he  handed  the 
doctor  a  fifty-dollar  bill,  saying  as  he 
did  so,  "  Your  fee,  doctor,  I  prefer  to 
pay  as  I  go."  Nothing  was  thought  of 
this,  for  it  was  precisely  what  any  grate- 
ful and  free-hearted  patient  might  do ; 
but  on  the  next  visit,  which  was  but 
two  or  three  days  afterward,  he  again 
handed  the  doctor  a  fifty-dollar  bill, 
with  the  same  remark  as  before.  His 
disease  was  of  a  chronic  nature,  and 
demanded  a  protracted  course  of  treat- 
ment He  visited  th^  doctor  at  his 
ofiSce  several  times  a-week  for  a  num- 
ber of  months,  and  each  time  invaria- 


bly offered  a  fifty-dollar  bill.  The 
doctor  was  afterwards  informed  that  he 
became  so  reckless  in  his  expenditures 
that  it  was  necessary  for  his  wife  or 
some  friend  to  travel  with  him,  in  order 
to  keep  him  ftx)m  throwing  his  money 
away.  He  would  throw  a  ten-dollar  bill 
to  the  porter  who  carried  his  trunk  up- 
stairs, or  to  the  boy  who  blacked  his 
boots.  A  year's  travel  in  Europe  ulti- 
mately restored  him  to  a  measure  of 
health,  and,  at  last  accounts,  he  was 
fully  capable  of  managing  his  affairs. 

Conscientiousness  itself  may  become 
morbid,  and  when  associated,  as  it  so 
often  is,  with  religious  melancholy,  is  a 
very  obstinate  form  of  insanity.    Much 
of  the  petty  tyranny  of  school-teachen, 
guardians,  and  others  in  authority,  is 
the  result  of  disease  of  this  facility,  and 
it  is  quite  unfortunate  for  society  that 
this  fact  is  not  l)etter  undentood.    I 
have  known  of  two  instructovB  for  the 
young,  whose    administration    of  the 
government  of  the  schools  oyer  which 
they  presided    was   characterized    by 
most  unreasonable  and  inconsiBteiit  se- 
verity, and  by  that  absurd  Tcgard  for 
the  tithe  of  mint  and  anise  and  cmnmiD, 
which  is  so   peculiarly  distreflsing  to 
children,  and  to  all  who  are  in  any 
position  of  dependence.    They  enacted 
and  enforced    useless    regulations,  re> 
stricted  their  pupils  in  the  exercise  of 
the  commonest  privileges,  and,  under 
the  mistaken  plea  of  duty,  made  lift  i 
burden  and  a  sorrow  to  themselTes  and 
to  all  who  were  in  any  way  subject  to 
them.      Both  of  these  teachers   held 
important  positions,  one  as  teacher  in  i 
large  academy,  the  other  as  principil 
of  a  ladies'  seminary.     Both  were  r^ 
garded,  by  those  who  did  not  know 
them  too  intimately,  as  faithful  thongb 
somewhat    injudicious    teachers,   and 
both  were  hated  and  despised  by  theif 
pupils.     Both  have  since  given  such 
unmistakable  proofe  of  mental  aliem- 
tion,  as  to  compel  them  to  abandon 
their  calling,  and  one,  at  least,  has  gone 
to  an  asylum.  / 

These  cases  presented  no  remarkable  j 
features,  but  were  simply  typical  of  i 
their  class.  \ 
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Religious  mania  is  a  very  frequent 
and  harassing  manifestation  of  cerebral 
disease,  and  one  which  requires  the 
largest  ta(!t  and  patience  in  its  manage- 
ment. Not  a  little  of  the  extraordinary 
self-sacrrifice  and  voluntary  renunciation 
of  the  common  enjoyments  and  aspira- 
tions of  existence,  so  often  exemplified 
under  both  the  true  and  false  religions, 
is  due  to  disease  of  the  brain,  which  Ls 
brought  on  by  over-exercise,  and  over- 
excitement  of  the  religious  nature.  This 
form  of  insanity  is  so  familiar  that  it  is 
hardly  necessary  for  me  to  cite  instances 
that  illustrate  it.  It  is  met  with  in 
India,  amid  the  darkness  of  paganism, 
among  the  Mohammedans,  as  well  as  in 
all  Christian  countries  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant.  It  appears  among  all 
nations  who  have  any  distinct  idea  of  a 
Qod  and  a  future  state,  but  is  especially 
liable  to  visit  those  who  are  possessed 
of  a  deep  and  earnest  and  absorbing 
religions  nature  that  is  wrought  upon 
by  trials  and  the  influence  of  a  partial 
or  one-flided  mental  training. 

Among  the  symptoms  of  religious 
monomania  are  the  constant  fear  of  the 
wrath  of  an  offended  God,  and  a  dis- 
position to  perform  extraordinary  acts 
of  •elf-mortification,  extravagant  dread 
of  approaching  death,  and  a  painful 
consciousness  of  sin  and  unworthiness 
that  can  find  ^o  consolation  in  the 
Divine  promise  of  mercy,  persistant 
and  wasting  melancholy,  and  constant 
temptations  to  commit  suicide.  Some 
have  a  directly  opposite  ejcperience,  and 
are  subject  to  agreeable  and  inspiring 
hallucinations.  They  imagine  them- 
selves in  heaven,  in  direct  communion 
with  God.  They  declare  that  they  are 
divinely  commissioned  to  proclaim  His 
will  to  men,  and  go  forth  to  found  sects 
and  reform  the  universe.  They  experi- 
ence the  most  extravagant  and  ecstatic 
joy,  break  forth  into  rapturous  songs  or 
Vacillations  in  the  midst  of  public  as- 
semblies, and  by  gestures,  dances,  physi- 
cal contortions,  recklessly  violate  the 
customs  of  society  and  public  decorum. 
Sometimes  religious  lunatics  are  pos- 
sessed with  the  idea  that  they  should 
not  only  mortify  their  own  flesh,  but,  so 


far  as  possible,  should  persecute  to  the 
bitter  end  all  who  differ  from  them  in 
matters  of  faith.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  cruelty  of  the  religious  wars 
and  persecutions  of  the  world  has  often- 
times been  greatly  intensified  by  the 
insanity  of  those  who  were  engaged  in 
them.  Dr.  Winslow  thus  narrates  a 
typical  instance  of  this  manifestation 
of  insanity : 

"  A  person  who  had  been  very  active 
in  leading  and  encouraging  the  bloody 
deeds  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day  at 
Paris,  when  confessing  on  his  deathbed 
his  sins  to  a  worthy  ecclesiastic,  was 
asked,  *  Have  you  nothing  to  say  about 
St.  Bartholomew's  day  ? '  He  replied, 
^  On  that  occasion  Ootl  Almighty  van 
obliged  t4)  me!''' 

Some  of  the  most  successful  founders 
of  religious  sects  were  more  or  less  in- 
sane. Francis  d'Assissi,  Loyola,  and 
Mahomet,  and  some  of  the  founders 
of  our  modem  religious  orders  and 
denominations,  exliibited  very  suspi- 
cious symptoms  of  cerebral  disease.  Re- 
ligious excitements,  such  as  attend  the 
starting  of  new  sects  and  the  advance 
of  proselytism,  and  even  our  most  usefld 
revivals,  give  rise,  especially  among  the 
lower  classes,  to  temporary  or  perma- 
nent attacks  of  insanity.  The  rise  and 
spread  of  Spiritualism  and  Mormonism 
have  been  attended  with  a  very  painful 
increase  of  religious  insanity  among  all 
those  classes  who  were  influenced  by 
those  creeds,  or  who  were  drawn  into 
the  discussions  which  they  called  forth. 
There  are  about  us,  in  every  walk  of 
life,  persons  who,  in  matters  of  religion, 
are  unable  to  think  a  rational  thought 
or  speak  a  rational  word,  and  yet,  on 
all  other  subjects,  uniformly  show  them- 
selves to  be  perfectly  sane  and  true.  It 
would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  a  severer 
form  of  earthly  misery  than  is  experi- 
enced by  some  of  the  religiously  insane. 
A  gentleman  who  was  at  one  time 
under  my  observation  used  to  depict 
the  horrors  of  his  spiritual  condition  in 
language  that  was  at  once  graphic  and 
appalling.  He  was  harassed,  as  the 
religiously  insane  often  are,  with  fcarfiil 
doubts  and  skepticism  in  regard  to  the 
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truths  of  inspiration,  tiie  destiny  of 
man,  and  other  dark  problems  of  exist- 
ence, and  neither  the  advice  and  sym- 
pathy of  his  friends,  nor  his  own  honest 
efforts,  seemed  to  afford  him  any  ray  of 
hope  or  joy.  lie  would  represent  him- 
self as  "  hanging  by  one  arm  over  the 
verge  of  a  precipice,  that  his  strength 
was  gradually  failing,  and  that  he  must 
fcoon  fall  and  be  dashed  to  pieces ; "  as 
"  surrounded  on  every  side  by  a  cordon 
of  raging  fires  that  were  rapitlly  closing 
in  upon  him,  and  from  which  there  could 
be  no  escape."  But  all  this  time  he 
was  pursuing  his  regular  duties,  and 
not  even  his  intimate  friends  suspected 
him  of  insanity.  By  my  advice  he  took 
an  interval  of  rest ;  but  before  a  year 
had  elapsed  it  was  found  necessary  to 
send  him  to  an  asylum. 

Self-brooding,  and  deep-seated,  per- 
sistent melancholy  that  is  not  traceable 
to  any  special  exciting  cause,  is  always 
evidence  of  a  tenJency  to  disease  of  the 
brain,  that  may  or  may  not  develop 
into  positive  insanity.  Disease  of  the 
moral  faculties  may  assume  an  entirely 
different  form;  and  instead  of  over- 
sensitiveness,  and  morbid  apprehensions, 
there  may  be  an  utter  callosity  of  the 
moral  perceptions.  This  type  of  dis- 
ease is  most  frequently  observed  among 
merchants,  speculators,  and  public  men, 
because  these  classes  are  subjected  to 
great  ])re8sures  that  severely  task  the 
strength  of  the  moral  nature.  It  is  a 
very  suggestive  fact  that  statesmen  and 
politicians  who  during  their  early  man- 
hood and  maturity  have  been  pure, 
courageous,  and  upright,  become  in 
their  old  age  extremely  corrupt,  cow- 
ardly, and  unprincipled.  It  is  clear  to 
me  that  in  some  instances,  at  least,  this 
shocking  demoralizaticm  of  our  aged 
politicians  is  due  to  actual  disease  of 
the  brain.  The  continuous  strain  and 
draft  to  which  the  moral  faculties  are 
subjected  by  the  temptations  and  crises 
of  political  life  are  sometimes  sufficient 
to  overpower  the  brain  and  render  it, 
to  all  appearance,  insensible  to  moral 
impressions.  In  this  way  we  may  ac- 
count for  some  of  the  instances  that 
have  been  so  often  and  bo  recently  ob- 


served, of  deflection  from  moral  recti- 
tude and  desertion  of  life-long  princi- 
ples on  the  part  of  the  most  trusted 
and  most  beloved  of  our  public  men. 

This  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of 
insanity  in  its  relation  to  crime.    This 
subject  is  too  wide  for  discussion  in  an 
essay  like  this,  but  I  may  say  in  general, 
that  the  insanity  which  leads  to  the 
commission  of  crime  is  to  be  adjudged 
by  precisely  the  same  standard  as  any 
other  manifestation  of  cerebral  disorder. 
There  are  certain  limits  of  criminality 
that  no  one  can  overstep  without  ren- 
dering himself  liable  to  the  just  sus- 
picion of  insanity.      When  men  who 
have  sustained  even  a  tolerable  reputa- 
tion  in  community  suddenly  commit 
some  hideous  outrage  at  which  a  pn- 
ft'ssed  scoundrel  would  revolt,  or  exe- 
cute some  great  fmud  that  is  certain  tu 
be  detected,  or  attempt  any  sort  of 
crime  that  Ls  repugnant  to  the  general 
average  of  criminals,  or  from  which  they 
cannot  reap  any  advantage,  it  is  per- 
tinent to  inquire  whether  they  may  not 
be  the  victim  of  some  type  or  degree  of 
disease  of  the  brain.    Each  individnal 
case  must,  however,  be  studied  by  itself, 
and  both  judges  and  juries  should  be 
enlightened  by  the  testiuiony  of  com- 
petent and  reliable  experts.    The  time 
is  certainly  not  far  distant  when  some 
of  the  judicial  decisiona  of  the  past  and 
the  present  will  be  regarded  as  barbar 
ous.     There  are  sometimes  arraigned 
before  our  courts  unfortunate  prisoncn 
whose  execution  by   the  ami  of  law 
would  be  a  greater  crime  than  that  for 
which  they  were  convicted.    We  hare 
no  more  right  to  take  tlie  life  of  a 
lunatic  whose  disease  has  allowed  him 
to  violate  the  laws  of  society,  than  we 
have  to  enter  an  asylum  and  drag  ito 
inmates  to  execution.  The  fault  in  nicb 
cases,  if  there  be  any,  is  with  aodctr 
itself,  so  far  as  it  allows  unreiitiictcd 
and  unwatched  lil^rty  to  citiieDfl  of 
dangerous  tendencies.    It  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that  many  of  the  dan- 
gerous classes  give  uo  evidences  of  meor 
tal  disease  until  they  shock  community 
by  some  terrible  fraud  or  outiagf,  and 
therefore  cannot  in  all  cases  be  success- 
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fully  guarded  against.  This  fact  is, 
perhaps,  the  weightiest  of  all  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  substitution  of  imprison- 
ment for  hanging  in  all  capital  offences. 
In  cases  where,  in  spite  of  unprejudiced 
care  and  the  skill  of  experts,  a  lunatic 
may  have  been  condemned  to  suffer 
punishment,  a  course  of  imprisonment 
might  give  opportunity  for  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  culprit's  mental  con- 
dition, and  the  subsequent  exercise  of 
executive  clemency. 

The  record  of  judicial  murder  is  at 
best  a  dark  and  gloomy  page  in  the 
world's  annals.  Insanity  was  not  as 
common  iu  the  earlier  eras  and  among 
barbarous  nations  as  at  present,  but 
during  the  past  few  centuries  the  num- 
ber of  unfortunat<J3  who  have  been 
hanged  and  guillotined  for  the  crime 
of  having  a  diseased  brain  must  be  very 
great  indeed. 

Although  the  advanced  minds  in 
both  the  medical  and  the  legal  profes- 
sions are  now  agreed  that  insanity  is 
not  only  a  possible,  but  a  very  frequent, 
cause  of  crime,  yet  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  are  opposed  to  the  acquittal 
of  criminals  on  any  such  ground. 

When  Mary  Harris  was  acquitted  in 
Washington  on  the  plea  of  insanity,  the 
"preaB  and  the  country  were  bitterly  and 
■inccrely  indignant ;  but  the  decision  of 
the  jury  was  justified  by  the  facts  of  the 
case  at  the  time,  and  has  been  more 
than  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  career 
of  the  unfortunate  lady.  Miss  Harris 
continued  to  give  positive  symptoms 
of  cerebral  disorder,  and  was  finally 
obliged  to  take  shelter  in  an  asylum. 
It  is  possible  that  the  decision  in  the 
case  of  Miss  Harris  was  infiuenced  more 
by  her  personal  appearance  and  the 
sympathy  that  she  inspired  than  by 
considerations  of  science  and  law ;  but, 
if  80,  it  is  by  no  means  the  first  instance 
where  justice  has  been  done  from  the 
most  unjustifiable  motives. 

If  the  journals  give  us  the  real  facts 
in  regard  to  the  recent  diabolical  mur- 
der in  Eastern  Massachusetts,  it  is  clear 
that  the  murderer  must  have  been  a 
lunatic.  We  are  told  that  several  of  his 
near  relatives  were  violently  insane,  and 


that  his  ovm  conduct  before  and  after 
the  horrible  deed  was  extremely  incon- 
sistent and  suspicious.  No  disease  is 
more  markedly  hereditary  than  insanitj-, 
and  no  single  act  is  more  decidedly 
symptomatic  of  this  disease  than  the 
commission  of  crime  from  which  it  is 
not  possible  to  obtain  any  temporary  or 
permanent  advantage.  Similar  illustra- 
tions almost  without  number  might  be 
adduced  from  the  records  of  crime  all 
over  the  country.  If  it  be  objected,  as 
it  may  be  by  some,  that  the  views  here 
advocated  would,  if  logically  followed 
out,  lead  to  the  acquittal  of  many  of 
our  criminals,  I  can  only  give  the 
familiar  reply,  that  the  worst  use  a  man 
can  be  put  to  is  to  hang  him.  Confine- 
ment is  a  sure  punishment  for  the  really 
guilty,  and  a  safe  probation  for  the 
insane.  It  should  be  considered,  how- 
ever, that  those  who  are  affected  with 
cerebral  disease  are  oftentimes,  and  to  a 
certain  extent,  responsible  for  their  con- 
dition. When  a  man  commits  crime 
under  the  infiuence  of  ardent  spirits,  we 
hold  him  responsible  for  getting  thus 
intoxicated.  Insanity  is  likewise  pre- 
ventible  in  many  instances,  and  those 
who  from  carelessness  or  wickedness 
allow  themselves  to  fall  into  it,  are  to 
that  degree  responsible  for  the  crime 
they  subsequently  commit.  But  the 
same  can  be  said  of  all  the  diseases 
from  which  we  suffer,  and  yet  it  is  the 
recognized  custom  of  our  civilizaticm  to 
treat  all  cases  of  sickness — even  those 
which  directly  result  from  vice  and 
crime— with  as  much  care  and  attention 
as  though  they  were  produced  by  causes 
entirely  beyond  the  patient's  control. 
The  intuitions  of  humanity  teach  us 
that  any  other  course  would  l)c  un- 
christian and  brutal. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  speak  of  the 
relation  of  insanity  to  genius.  It  was 
long  ago  observed  that  men  of  original 
and  creative  mind  were  ai)t  to  be  ec- 
centric, melancholy,  and  to  commit 
acts  that  in  ordinary  individuals  would 
hardly  be  tolerated. 

Dr.  Moreau  (de  Tours)  has  written  a 
work  in  which  he  contends  that  genius 
arises  Crom  the  same  organic  conditions 
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as  insanity,  and  is,  in  fact,  synonymous 
with  it.  His  theory  substantially  amounts 
to  this,  that  genius,  like  insanity,  is  a 
symptom  of  disease  of  the  brain.  With- 
out conceding  all  that  is  claimed  by  Dr. 
Moreau,  it  cannot  Ijc  denied  that  a  very 
large  number  of  the  geniuses  of  the 
world  have  been  either  melancholic  or 
veiy  eccentric,  and,  in  some  instances, 
have  l>een  the  victims  of  violent  and 
repeated  attacks  of  insanity. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  hypochondriacal, 
and  in  various  ways  gave  evidence  of  a 
mor]»id  condition  of  the  brain.  At  the 
early  age  of  twenty  he  became  the 
victim  of  melancholic  delusions,  and 
from  that  time  forward  was  never  hap- 
py. On  one  occasion  he  exclaimed,  de- 
spairingly, "I  would  consent  to  have  an 
arm  amputated,  to  recover  my  spirits." 
"Wretchedness  like  this,  when  it  is  tem- 
porary or  spasmodic,  may  signify  but 
little ;  but  when  it  is  persistent  and  life- 
long, it  must  be  regarded  as  the  symp- 
tom of  cerebral  disease  that  may  and 
often  does  advance  to  absolute  madness. 
The  violent  impetuosity  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
his  unreasonable,  almost  furious  preju- 
dices, may  be  accounted  for  on  the 
same  theory. 

Some  of  the  brightest  geniuses  in 
literature  have  been  at  intervals  subject 
to  attacks  of  madness.  Southey  lived 
for  years  in  perpetual  dread  of  insanity, 
and  when  at  last  he  kneeled  in  the 
furrow,  worn  out  through  mental  ex- 
citement and  fatigue,  he  composed  that 
most  instructive  and  useful  of  his  works, 
"  The  Life  of  Cowper."  That  Rousseau 
was  a  lunatic  will  be  admitted  without 
question  by  those  who  studied  his  life 
and  writings,  however  ardently  they 
may  admire  his  genius. 

Pascal  was  one  of  the  most  original 
thinkers  of  France,  but  no  inmate  of 
any  asylum  ever  presented  more  indis- 
putable proofs  of  mental  disease  than 
those  which  characterized  his  whole 
career.  All  his  life  he  walked  in  dark- 
ness, knowing  not  at  what  he  stumbled, 
in  constant  fear  both  of  the  present  and 
the  future.  He  was  the  victim  of  ab- 
surd delusions,  was  harassed  by  exces- 
sive nervousness,  and  was  the  slave  of 


uncontrollable  eccentricities,  •  On  ex* 
amination  after  death,  his  brain  was 
found  to  be  very  seriously  diseased. 

Our  American  poet,  James  Gates  Per- 
cival,  was  troubled,  I  think,  with  a 
slow  and  chronic  type  of  cerebral  dis- 
ease. It  would  be  hard,  indeed,  to  find 
any  other  theory  on  which  to  account 
for  the  thousand  and  one  eccentricities 
an<l  inconsiiiitencies  of  his  enigmatical 
career.  His  absurd  fear  of  women  was 
certainly  full  evidence  of  monomania, 
but  when  we  take  this  fact  in  connec- 
tion with  his  life-long  melancholy,  his 
early  and  repeated  attempts  at  self-de- 
struction, his  unnatural  ingratitude  to 
those  who  befriended  him  in  distress, 
and  his  anomalous  love  of  solitude,  we 
find  it  impossible  to  accept  any  other 
interpretation  of  his  life  than  that  he 
was  never  an  absolutely  sane  and  re- 
sponsible iK'ing. 

The  poet  Cowper  declared  expreaaly 
that  he  translated  Homer  in  order  to 
relieve  liis  wretchedness,  and  we  are  led 
to  believe  from  the  facts  of  his  bio- 
graphy, that  if  he  had  been  a  happy 
man  he  would  not  have  been  a  poet 
Some  of  his  finest  poems  were  written 
while  he  was  suffering  the  bitterest  foim 
of  melancholy.    Burton  wrote  his  **  An- 
atomy of  Melancholy  *'  out  of  his  own 
experience,  and  as  a  means  of  intellect- 
ual diversion.    The  great  positive  phi- 
losopher, August  Comte,  was  attacked 
with  insanity  in  1826,  and  for  one  yetf 
was  compelled  to  withdraw  from  bii 
usual  duties.    Two  years  aiterwardi  be 
2)ublishcd  the  work  on  "  Positive  Philo- 
sophy "  that  has  inmiortalized  hisnsaie. 
Haller,  the  distinguished  physiologiit, 
was  a  religious  monomaniac,  and,  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  he  sought  tM 
in  opium-eating.     Swedenboig  wss* 
brilliant  writer  and  thinker,  bat  he  W 
subject  to  hallucinations  that  are  never 
exp(!rienccd  by  those  of  sonnd  nio^ 
His  fantastic  visions  of  heaven  andheDi 
and  his  imagined  interviews  with  tbe 
Almighty,  find  their  counterparts  in  the 
experience  of  many  in    our  aiyloB^ 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu  was  subject  to 
maniacal  attacks,  during  which  he  lo^ 
all  his  self-control,  and  behaved  like  i 
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silly  child.  When  the  attack  was  over 
he  had  no  recollection  of  what  had 
passed.  It  is  said  of  Fourier,  the  chi- 
merical social  reformer,  that  he  passed 
almost  his  entire  life  in  a  state  of  hal- 
lucination. Zimmerman,  the  author  of 
the  essay  on  solitude,  was  a  wretched 
hj-pochondriac,  and,  in  the  latter  portion 
of  his  days,  was  practically  insane.  La- 
vater  was  always  characterized  by  an 
oTcrplus  of  enthusiasm,  that  of  itself 
-was  symptomatic  of  an  unnatural  con- 
dition of  the  brain  ;  and,  as  is  so  often 
the  case  with  such  geniuses,  became 
more  and  more  absurd  and  inconsistent 
as  he  grew  older.  According  to  Dr. 
Moreau,  he  came  to  believe  that  by  the 
power  of  prayer  he  could  identify  him- 
self with  Christ.  I  think  it  may  be 
said  in  general  that  all  those  who  im- 
agine themselves  to  be  angels  or  gods, 
or  that  they  visit  heaven  or  hell,  and 
have  direct  revelations  from  the  Al- 
mighty, are  to  an  extent  insane,  how- 
erer  brilliant  and  rational  they  may  bo 
in  all  bther  particulars.  Therefore  Fran- 
cis d'Aflsisse,  who  passed  days  and  ni;riits 
in  communication  with  Qod,  Francis 
Xavier,  to  whom  Saint  Jerome  appeared 
in  a  vision,  Savonarola,  who  fought 
with  imaginary  demons  and  professed 
to  have  revelations  from  Heaven,  are  to 
be  classed  among  the  religiously  insane. 
The  inspiration  of  Joan  of  Arc  was  the 
inspiration  of  cerebral  disease,  and  was 
only  a  remarkable  symptom  of  organic 
conditions  that  in  various  degrees  of 
advancement  are  to  be  found  in  every- 
day life.  Tasso  was  a  positive  maniac, 
and,  like  many  other  unbalanced  ge- 
niuses, believed  that  he  was  attended 
by  a  familiar  spirit.  ^^  I  shall  die  at  the 
top  first,"  ejaculated  Dean  Swift,  as  he 
Badly  gazed  on  a  tree  whose  branches 
were  decaying;  and  he  realized  his 
terrible  prediction.  lie  was  more  or 
less  insane  during  all  his  active  life. 

Beethoven  was  one  of  the  most  de- 
qMdring  of  hypochondriacs;  and  the 
gifted  poet  Collins  was  at  times  a  sad 
and  moaning  lunatic.  The  eccentricities 
and  melancholy  of  Lord  Byron  were 
probably  the  uncontrollable  manifesta- 
tions of  disease,  and  during  his  short 


and  brilliant  career  he  gave  sufficient 
evidence  of  insanity  to  more  than  justify 
the  suspicions  of  his  wife  at  the  time 
of  their  separation.  Voltaire  was  pre- 
cocious, brilliant,  and  original ;  but  the 
general  conduct  of  his  life  can  hardly 
be  made  consistent  with  perfect  sound- 
ness of  mind. 

The  phrase  "  mad  poet ''  has  passed 
into  a  proverb,  and  has  from  time  to 
time  been  applied  to  a  number  of  ec- 
centric geniuses.  It  was  applied  to 
Nathaniel  Lee,  who  was  for  a  time 
confined  in  Bethlehem  Hospital,  in  Eng- 
land, and  to  McDonald  Clarke,  in  our 
own  country. 

Lucretius  wrote  his  celebrated  "i)d 
Rerum  Natura  "  while  suffering  from  an 
attack  of  insanity,  and  Cruden  compiled 
his  "  Concordance  "  while  in  the  same 
mental  condition.  Madame  de  Stael 
had  a  masculme  and  i)owerful  intellect-, 
but  she  was  a  slave  to  idle  fears  and 
silly  eccentricities,  that  in  ordinary  per- 
sons would  certainly  have  been  regarded 
as  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  brain. 
Nothing  seems  clearer  than  that  the 
irritability,  hypochondria,  and  mean- 
ness of  Alexander  Pope  were  the  results 
of  organic  cerebral  conditions  which 
he  could  no  more  control  than  he  could 
remedy  his  physical  deformity.  Lady 
Stanhope  and  Balzac,  Hood  and  Chat- 
terton,  all  displayed  eccentricities  that 
are  hard  to  be  reconciled  with  perfect 
sanity,  and  the  latter,  as  is  well  known, 
died  by  his  own  hand. 

The  public  would  be  astonished  if  it 
were  known  how  much  that  is  interest- 
ing and  valuable  both  in  our  ephemeral 
and  our  permanent  literature  is  the 
work  of  minds  partially  insane.  A  few 
years  since  considerable  excitement  was 
occasioned  by  the  report  that  many  of 
the  editorials  of  one  of  our  daily  jour- 
nals were  written  by  the  inmate  of  an 
asylum.  The  story  itself  may  not  have 
been  literally  true,  in  the  instance  there 
adduced,  but  it  was  baaed  on  probabil- 
ity, nay,  on  actual  fact.  Some  time  since 
one  of  the  most  prominent  of  our  maga- 
zines published  an  essay  of  great  in- 
terest and  value  that  was  prepared  by 
one  of  the  inmates  of  an  insane-retreal 
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Says  Dr.  Winslow,  "  Some  of  the  ablest 
articles  in  *  Aiken's  Biography'  were 
written  by  a  patient  in  a  lunatic  asylum." 

Instances  arc  recorded  where  attacks 
of  insanity  have  been  accompanied  by 
extraordinary  and  marvellous  manifest- 
ations of  intellectual  power.  I  quote 
a  few  typical  cases  from  the  valuable 
work  of  Dr.  Winslow  on  the  "Mind 
and  Brain." 

*'  A  young  gentleman  had  an  attack  of 
insanity  caused  by  rough  usage  whilst 
at  school.  This  youth  had  never  ex- 
hilntcd  any  particular  talent  for  arith- 
metic or  mathematical  science ;  in  fact, 
it  was  alleged  that  he  was  incapable  of 
doing  a  simple  sum  in  addition  or 
multiplication.  After  recovering  from 
his  maniacal  attack,  and  when  able  to 
occupy  his  mind  in  reading  and  conver- 
sation, it  was  duicoccred  that  an  extra- 
ordinary arithmetical  pow^r  had  hccn 
ctolced.  He  was  able,  with  wonderful 
facility,  to  solve  rather  complex  prob- 
lems. This  talent  continued  for  several 
months,  but  after  Aw  c/>mplet€  restoration 
to  health,  he  relapsdd  into  hw  farmer  nat- 
ural state  of  arithmetical  didncsSy  v/no- 
rance^  and  general  mental  incapacity^ 

Dr.  Hush,  quoted  by  this  same  au- 
thority, declares  that  "  talents  for  elo- 
quence, poetry,  music,  painting,  and 
uncommon  ingenuity  in  several  of  the 
mechanic  arts,  are  often  evolved  in  this 
state  of  madness.  *  *  A  female  patient 
who  became  insane  sang  hymns  and 
songs  of  her  own  composition  during 
the  latter  stage  of  her  illness,  with  a 
tone  and  voice  so  pleasant  that  I  hung 
upon  it  with  delight  every  time  I  visit- 
ed her.  She  had  never  discovered  a 
talent  for  poetry  or  masic  in  any  pre- 
vious part  of  her  life.  Two  instances  of 
a  talent  for  drawing  evolved  by  madness 
have  occurred  within  my  knowledge." 

Similar  though  perhaps  less  striking 
instanc  s  have  been  observed  by  all 
who  are  conversant  with  insanity.  In 
view  of  all  these  facts  it  seems  to  be 
clear  that  the  familiar  verse,  "  great  wit 
to  madness  is  allied  "  is  the  literal  ex- 


pression of  a  scientific  truth,  and  that 
certain  types  and  conditions  of  cerebral 
disease  give  rise  to  unnatural  activity 
and  brilliancy  of  the  intellect.  Recur- 
ring to  our  original  illustration,  we 
know  that  some  morbid  conditions  of 
the  digestive  apparatus  and  of  the  gen- 
eral system— such,  for  instance,  as  ap- 
pear in  epilepsy — are  attended  by  a 
most  unnatural  appetite  and  power  of 
digestion.  This  theory— which  is  am- 
ply sustained  by  analogy — also  accounts 
for  the  extraordinary  mental  phenomena 
that  are  experienced  by  those  who  arc 
nearly  drowned,  and  for  the  supemata- 
ral  visions  and  ecstacies  of  those  who 
are  on  the  point  of  death.  This  same 
theory  also  helps  to  explain  many  of 
the  wonderful  manifestations  exhibited 
by  patients  in  a  magnetic  sleep,  or  in 
the  so-called  clairvoyant  state. 

Admitting  all  that  has  been  claimed 
in  this  essay,  it  is  evident  that  oar  asy- 
lums contain  but  a  very  small  minority 
of  those  who  are  affected  with  disease 
of  the  brain.    The  insane  are  all  about 
us,  on  every  hand,  and  Ailfil  with  suc- 
cess the  various  relations  of  life.    We 
find  them  at  the  bar,  in  the  pulpit,  io 
legislative  halls,  and  on  the  throne; 
among  our  laborers,  our  artisans,  onr 
husbandmen,  our  merchants,  and  eqw- 
daily  among  our  poets,  scholars,  and 
men  of  letters.    To  isolate  these  uofttf" 
tunatcs  from  society,  in  the  confinement 
of  an  asylum,  would,  in  the  great  mi* 
jority  of  cases,  be    unjustifiable,  and 
especially  so  since  recent   experiments 
have  clearly  shown  that  lunatics  of  all 
kinds  may  be  successfully  treated  in 
the  quiet  of  country  homes.    But  if  it 
were  thoroughly  understood  and  appn- 
ciatcd  by  the  profession  and  the  laityr 
that  the  milder  and  subtle  phases  of 
insimity  are   thus  frequent  among  m, 
there  would  be  far  greater  charity  for 
the  meannesses  and  crimes  to  which 
they  give  origin,  and  much  might  l« 
done  to  modify  or   prevent  their  eril 
consequences    to    individuals  and  to 
society. 
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IxquiRiES  were  recently  made  in  New 
York,  at  the  instance  of  the  municipal- 
ity of  Ceneda,  **  a  small  but  not  obscure 
city  of  Venetia,"  to  ascertain  the  date 
of  the  demise  of  a  native  of  that  place, 
long  a  resident  among  us,  to  whose 
memory  the  authorities  intended  to 
erect  a  monument.  This  reminiscent 
honor  to  their  eminent  citizens,  so  char- 
acteristic of  Italians,  has  been  revived 
ander  the  impulse  of  recovered  nation- 
ality :  while  the  Austrians  trod  their 
soil  and  the  hated  emblem  of  their 
supremacy  insulted  their  vision,  the 
honored  dead  were  suffered  to  repose 
without  any  fresh  memorial ;  but  when 
Italy  became  united  and  free,  the  senti- 
ment of  patriotism  kindled  in  the  hearts 
of  the  x>eoplc  new  love  and  pride  for 
those  who,  having  deserved  well  of  their 
country,  had  died  before  the  consum- 
mation of  her  nationalit3^  Florence 
•  had  her  grand  Dante  festival,  which 
was  but  the  expression  of  a  feeling  that 
ran  through  the  peninsula  and  mani- 
fested itself  in  various  tributes  to  de- 
parted patriots,  poets,  scholars,  and 
statesmen,  all  over  the  land ;  and  thus 
it  happened  that  Ceneda  began  to  in- 
quire about  the  exile  and  decease  of 
Lorenzo  Daponte,  of  whom  perhaps 
many  of  our  readers  never  heard ;  yet 
not  a  few  elder  Knickerbockers  associ- 
ate his  name  and  imago  with  their 
first  acquaintance  with  and  love  for 
Italian  literature  and  music,  and  will 
sot  be  displeased  to  recall  the  incidents 
of  his  life.  He  was  the  first  Italian  of 
culture  who  brought  these  claims  and 
triumphs  of  his  country  into  genial 
relation  with  our  people.  Of  handsome 
presence  and  attractive  manners,  he  made 
warm  fWends  among  our  leading  men 
and  women.  His  portrait  may  be  seen 
in  the  library  of  Columbia  College, 
where  he  was,  for  several  years,  pro- 
fessor of  Italian  literature.  His  life  was 
one  of  remarkable  vicissitude  and  no 


little  distinction ;  he  was  the  author  of 
the  libretto  to  Mozart^s  Don  Giovanni, 
an  improtuHatore  in  Venice,  an  operatic 
poet  in  Vienna,  a  bookseller  in  London, 
a  country-trader  in  New  Jersey,  and  a 
professor  in  New  York — in  each  epoch 
and  career,  fertile  in  resourc.f.?,  urbane, 
combative,  less  practical  than  poetical, 
eminently  social,  ardent,  fighting  for- 
tune and  winning  friends,  intrepid  for 
his  country's  claims,  full  of  anecdote, 
&r«?,  and  magnetism, — of  large  exi)eri- 
ence,  strong  prejudices,  vital  enthusiasm. 
In  his  old  age  he  wrote  his  memoirs  in 
his  native  language — ^now  a  very  scarce 
book — with  the  extreme  frankness  and 
animated  complacency  which  distin- 
guished that  kind  of  literature  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  Of  Hebrew 
origin,  and  the  native  of  a  small  and 
stagnant  ecclesiastical  town  in  Northern 
Italy,  with  a  father  of  humble  occupa- 
tion, there  must  have  been  some  fine 
hereditary  instincts,  and  some  rare  as- 
pirations in  Lorenzo,  or  he  would  not 
so  readily  have  grown  out  of  and  be- 
yond the  inauspicious  circumstances  of 
his  lot:  as  a  young  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  with  a  freshly  -  adopted 
name — that  of  his  childhood's  benefac- 
tor, Monseigneur  Lorenzo  Daponte,  the 
good  Bishop  of  Ceneda — he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  educational  and  social 
advantages;  and,  but  for  his  poetical 
aspirations  and  adventurous  disposition, 
might  have  finished,  as  he  is  believed 
to  have  l>egun  his  career,  in  the  church. 
One  of  the  most  amusing  and  char- 
acteristic episodes  of  his  youth  is  the 
story  of  his  mother-in-law's  attempt  to 
force  him  into  a  repulsive  marriage : 
she  was  a  virago,  and  it  was  only  by 
the  clandestine  manoeuvres  of  his  sub- 
jugated father  and  faithful  old  nurse, 
that  he  was  released  from  confinement 
and  taken  mysteriously,  at  night,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  farther  matrimonial 
persecution.    These  and  similar  adven- 
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turcs  remind  the  reader  of  those  mem- 
orable Italian  autobiographies  written 
by  Cellini,  Alfieri,  and  Goldoni — vivid 
and  curious  pictures  of  domestic  and 
social  life  in  Southern  Europe  before 
the  days  of  steam,  cheap  journals,  and 
policemen. 

Lorenzo  Daponte  was  bom  at  Ceneda, 
on  the  10th  of  March,  1749.  His  father 
was  a  leather-dealer,  and  the  boy  once 
attemptecVto  purloin  some  of  that  com- 
modity in  order  to  buy  books;  his 
mother  was  devoted  in  her  care  of  him ; 
his  first  literary  impressions  were  de- 
rived from  Bible  stories  and  Metastasio 
— a  singular  combination,  but  one  not 
unaccordant  with  his  subsequent  devel- 
opment ;  for  from  the  one  he  drew  pre- 
cedents as  a  raconteur^  and  from  the 
other  hints  for  the  facile  and  melodious 
versification  of  the  impravisatore.  He 
was  placed  in  the  same  seminary  with 
his  brother,  and  the  Bishop  undertook 
their  education.  Latin  was  the  principal 
study,  and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
disciplined  the  mental  habits  of  the 
youth,  its  acquisition  enriched  his  vo- 
cabulary, and  gave  emphasis  to  the 
metrical  use  of  his  vernacular,  which 
Byron  aptly  called  the  "  soft  bastard  " 
of  the  classic  tongue.  Daponte  seems 
to  have  been  instinctively  a  rhymer,  if 
not  a  poet ;  for,  at  a  very  early  age,  he 
wrote  smooth  and  sentimental  verses, 
celebrated  every  salient  event  and  un- 
wonted emotion  in  a  sonnet;  and 
cherished  through  life  a  passionate  ad- 
miration for,  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with,  the  bards  of  his  country. 

The  instruction  in  the  seminary  of 
Ponta  Guadio  was  very  limited  in  scope. 
Indeed,  the  educational  privileges  of 
Daponte's  early  home  were  not  fitted  to 
expand  the  mind  or  breed  earnest  con- 
victions; as  his  taste  for  poetry  in- 
creased, he  found  it  difficult  to  obtain 
books ;  a  pedantic  devotion  to  the  dead 
languages  then  prevailed,  and  Italian 
literature  was  not  widely  appreciated 
as  a  means  of  culture.  Upon  the  death 
of  the  Bishop,  Lorenzo  went  to  Venice ; 
and  from  this  moment  his  life-record 
becomes  adventurous  and  dramatic, 
reminding  us  of  Gil  Bias  and  Goldoni's 


comedies.      Bis   remarkable   personal 
beauty  and  agreeable  manners,  his  gift 
of  poetic  composition,  his  susceptibility 
to  the  beautiful,  and  eagerness  of  pur- 
pose, and  especially  his  quick  and  ab- 
sorbing sympathy  with  whatever  im- 
mediately  attracted  or  inspired  him, 
led  to  numerous  love-afiairs,  escapades, 
social  triumphs,  intrigues  and  viciissi- 
tudcs,  the  story  of  which  reads  now  like 
a  romance,  now  like  a  comedy,  and,  at 
last,  enmeshes  the  gallant  and  reckless, 
but  gifted  and  fascinating,  youth  in 
what  appears  like  hopeless  misfortune 
and  dissipation.     The   scene  of  these 
exciting  episodes    adds    to    their   pi- 
quancy ;  the  mystery  and  the  mirth  of 
Venice— her  gay  carnival  and  masked 
amours— the  jealousies,  passions,  pride, 
and  pity  of  an  Italian  life-drama — all 
gleam  before  the    imagination  as  we 
read.    The  curious  Venetian  gossip,  the 
local  fame  of  an  improtUatare^  the  lite- 
rary success,   sentimental  perplexities, 
adulation  and  persecution ;  fiiends,  ene- 
mies, and  loves,  rivals,  satires,  tributes, 
tenderness  and  penitence — arc  elements 
such  as  we  associate  with  a  medienl 
tale  or  a  dramatic  adventurer,  and  no- 
where to  be  recognized  in  actual  life  so 
pervasive  and  picturesque    as  in  the 
career  of  an   amorous  Italian  poet  i 
century  ago  in  Venice.    Lorenzo  gam- 
bled, loved,  quarrelled,  wrote  and  recited 
verses,  communed  with  men  of  letten 
and  ladies  of  pleasure,  with  the  otiDOit 
abandon,  in  his  feverish  youth  at  Yes- 
ice  :  the  caif6,  the  piazza,  the  chanh, 
the  gondola,  the  professor^s  study,  tnd 
the  gaming-table  alternate  in  hb  ntlTB 
but  not  unremorsefhl  retrospect ;  obli- 
ged to  leave  the  City  of  the  Ses,  b^ 
cause  of  an  imprudent  satire  and  mon 
than  imprudent  intrigue,  he  passed  the 
Fruili  frontier,  and  finds  that  romantic 
adventures  are  his  destiny ;  for,  witboat 
money,  he  meets  with  the  most  gentfov 
and  delicate  hospitality  at  a  wsjflde 
inn ;  is  in  love  with  three  women  it  ita 
same  time,  and  wins  the  affectionf  of  t 
fair  locandiera  in  a  manner  and  nndor 
circumstances  "  as  good  as  a  play.*^  Be 
arrives  at  Dresden,  gains  rcputatioaliT 
his  versification  of  the  Psalms,  is  ein- 
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ployed  by  the  composer  Saliari,  who 
presents  him  to  the  Emperor  Joseph  at 
Vienna,  where  he  is  installed  as  the 
opera-poet,  and  becomes  an  Imperial 
minstrel. 

The  unpublished  history  of  the  Italian 
opera  is  full  of  controversies,  scandal, 
and  imbroglios.     The  sensitive  nature 
of  gifted  vocalists,  the  exactions  of 
composers,  the  tyranny  of  impre9ario9y 
and  the  legal  power  of  royal  patrons,  to 
say  nothing  of  fashionable  caprice  and 
musical  rivals,  necessitate  more  or  less 
of  misunderstanding    and    dissension. 
Accordingly  the  period  which  Daponte 
passed  at  the  Austrian  court  was  one 
of  alternate  vexation  and  triumph.   Be- 
friended by  the  Imperial  family,  he  was 
often  at  issue  with  the  opera-managers ; 
he  wrote  librettos  for  Saliari,  ^lortini, 
and  Mozart,  whose  musical  experimenta 
were  variously  successful,  and  not  al- 
ways remunerative;  intrigues  and  per- 
secution, the  right  and  wrong  of  which 
it  is  difficult  for  the  reader  to  deter- 
mine, are  recorded  by  Daponte  at  this 
time,  and  give  one  a  vivid  idea  of  the 
troubles  and  turmoil  incident  to  opera- 
tic enterprises ;  a  fierce  controversy  with 
Casti,  and  numerous  difficulties,  finally 
drove  the  poet  into  exile,  although  ho 
had  been  Latin    Secretary  to  Joseph, 
and  written   the  lyrical  drama  made 
immortal  by  Mozart^s  genius.    To  those 
who  appreciate  this  wonderful  composi- 
tion, and  have  often  enjoyed  its  ade- 
quate representation  on  the  stage,  and 
who  cherish  a  peculiar  interest  in  the 
genius  and  career  of  Mozart,  it  is  sin- 
gularly provoking  and  unsatisfactory  to 
find  so  few  details  and  so  little  personal 
charm  in  the  reference  of  Daponte  to 
the  first  production  of  this  memorable 
opera.     We  infer  from   the  lukewarm 
account  thereof  and  the  moderate  suc- 
cess attending  what  to  many  lovers  of 
music  is  a  great  epoch  in  its  history 
— ^that  the  refined,  aspiring,  and  gifted 
composer  was  scarcely  appreciated  even 
at  the  height  of  his  achievements — an 
impression  his  recently  published  "  Life 
and  Letters  "  fully  confirm.   Daponte  is 
quite  graphic  in  his  story  of  the  JinaU 
of  his  Vienna  sojourn ;  interviews  with 
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royalty  give  it  dramatic  emphasis,  and 
the  desperate  result  is  summed  up  with 
a  genuine  Italian  medley  of  privation 
and  love :  "  my  purse  being  exhausted,'' 
he  writes,  ^^I  began  to  sacrifice  my 
wardrobe— five  piastres  only  remaining ; 
yet,  let  it  not  irk  thee,  courteous  reader, 
to  read  even  yet  this  story  of  my  loves." 

Few,  even  among  those  who  most » 
intelligently  enjoy  Italian  music,  give 
much  thought  to  the  words  of  the  lyric 
drama.  They  are  usually  so  subordinate 
to  the  melody,  and  so  frequently  desti- 
tute of  high  finish  and  originality,  that 
it  is  not  surprising  the  libretto  is  so 
little  regarded  in  comparison  to  the 
score.  In  the  days  of  Zeno  and  Meta- 
stasio  this  was  not  the  case.  The  career 
of  the  latter  is,  indeed,  as  significant  as 
that  of  many  a  famous  composer.  The 
attache  of  a  court,  and  long  the  recipi- 
ent of  a  pension,  his  mellifiuous  verses 
were  a  serious  occupation  and  a  vital 
renown.  As  far  as  regards  exquisitely 
adapting  a  soil  and  musical  language 
to  vocal  triumphs,  Metastasio  deserved 
his  celebrity  and  success ;  and  however 
his  dulcet  rhymes  may  pall  upon  our 
taste,  now  and  then  is  encountered  so 
perfect  a  verbal  gem  as  to  elicit  admira- 
tion even  from  the  sternest  ally  of  Dante 
and  Alfierl.  Of  late  years  Felici  Ro- 
mani  has  won  laurels  in  this  comparor 
tively  humble  sphere  of  the  muses ;  his. 
libretto  of  Norma  has  poetical  as  well 
as  dramatic  merit,  which  associates  it* 
self  worthily  with  Bellini's  beautiful 
composition.  Daponte  was  at  first 
reganled  as  the  rival  and  then  as  the 
legitimate  successor  of  Metastasio ;  and 
perhaps  we  are  so  accustomed  to  iden- 
tify the  language  and  music  of  Don  Gio- 
vanniy  that  we  seldom  realize  the  tact, 
spirit,  and  harmony  of  the  former, 
wherein  the  bard  so  effectively  seconded 
the  composer.  The  JS^oae  di  Figaro 
created  a  strong  friendship  between  the 
authors.  Had  Dapunto  cultivated  this 
vein  he  might  have  achieved  a  lasting 
reputation;  but  after  his  curious  and 
characteristic  interview  with  Leopold 
at  Trieste,  failing  to  retrieve  his  posi- 
tion as  oi>eratic  bard  at  Vienna,  his 
connection. with  the  London  opera  was 
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brief  and  disastrous ;  and  although  he 
twice  established  the  expensive  pastime 
in  New  York,  its  success  was  casual  and 
temporary. 

With  true  adventurous  hardihood, 
this  climax  of  pecuniary  disaster,  in 
Daponte's  youth,  is  coincident  with  his 
marriage ;  but,  in  view  of  his  tempera- 
•ment,  tendencies,  and  subsequent  career, 
we  cannot  but  deem  it  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance that  his  wife  was  an  English 
woman  with  a  good  native  stock  of 
common  sense  and  affection ;  especially 
as  at  this  period  (1772)  he  turns  his 
face  towards  London,  where  the  Italian 
opera  again  claimed  his  muse.  Before 
reaching  there,  however,  there  occurred 
another  exciting  episode  of  travel ;  he 
was  cheated,  robbed,  assisted  by  extra- 
ordinary friends,  and  annoyed  by  perti- 
nacious enemies.  As  an  operatic  writer 
in  London  he  enjoyed  a  brief  interval 
of  successful  industry,  soon  followed  by 
the  apparently  inevitable  troubles  as- 
sociated with  the  production  of  the 
lyrical  drama— that  costly  exotic  which 
flourishes  on  a  foreign  soil  only  through 
bold  enterprise  and  incessant  obstacles. 
Daponte  imprudently  became  security, 
was  unable  to  meet  his  obligations,  and 
baffled,  as  he  narrates,  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  theatrical  employers,  went  to 
prison  for  debt,  and  emerged  resolute 
to  change  his  vocation,  and  turn  from 
music  to  literature— not  as  a  profession, 
but  as  a  commodity.  lie  opened  an 
Italian  bookstore  in  London,  and  his 
intelligent  enthusiasm  for  the  gifted 
writers  of  his  country  soon  brought 
him  into  genial  contact  with  the  few 
cultivators  of  his  native  literature; 
among  them  Matthias,  then  prominent 
as  the  author  of  a  metrical  plea  for  the 
study  of  belles-lettres — which  had  a 
transient  popularity,  and  is  still  quoted 
as  a  significant  memorial  of  the  taste  of 
his  day.  This  prosperous  author  paid 
Dapontc's  most  pressing  endorsement; 
and,  once  at  liberty,  he  went  to  Italy  as 
the  operatic  agent  to  engage  a  new 
company.  This  visit  was  a  charming 
experience,  and  is  depicted  in  roseate 
colors ;  for,  although  the  French  armies 
occupied  his  native  soil,  he  found  no 


impediment  to  a  reunion  with  his  fami- 
ly, and  the  occa»on  was  made  a  long 
festa^  which  be  describes  in  detail  and 
with  great  zest.  He  is  jubilant 'over  the 
misfortunes  which  had  overtaken  his  old 
enemies,  who  have  been  either  struck 
with  lightning,  languish  in  prison,  or 
suffer  some  other  chastisement  of  Provi- 
dence.   He  again  finds  cause  to  realiie 
the  truth  of  the  maxim — non  n  vinee 
amor  9e  non  fuggendo ;  has  a  long  con- 
versation with    Ugo    Foscolo   at  Bo- 
logna and  with  Metastasio  at  Vienna, 
and  is  delighted  with  his  sojourn  at 
Florence,  whose  people  he  eulogizes  as 
ospitali  senza  ostenUinone,  instruiti  9aaa 
pedanteria^  affahUi  9enza  ha$8cua,  ^*  hos- 
pitable   without    ostentation,    learned 
without  pedantry,  afiable  without  base- 
ness."   He  is  half  frozen  going  acmM 
the  Apennines,  thence  to  Bologna,  has  a 
desperate  quarrel  with   Williams,  his 
English  partner,  in  engaging  and  tnns- 
porting  the  singers,  and  returns  to  Lon- 
don to  find  new  suits  instituted  against 
him,  and  once  more  to  enter  a  debtor*s 
prison.     His  bookstore  and  influence 
revive    the    scanty  interest  in  Itah'an 
literature,  and  he  is  patronized  by  some 
of  the  nobUity,  and  befriended  by  men 
of  letters ;  but  discouraged,  at  last,  lij 
the  succession  of  writs  growing  oat  of 
his  unfortunate  security  for  the  open- 
lessee,  he  accepts  bankruptcy  as  the  only 
issue,  sends  his  family  to  a  kinsman  in 
America,  and  prepares  to  follow  and  test 
his  blighted  fortunes  in  the  New  Worid. 
Daponte^s   voyage    to    the   United 
States  was  long  and  comfortless,  and  ha 
was  reduced  to  a  pork-diet  before  it 
was  over;  he  arrived  at  Philadelphia 
on  the  4th  of  June,  and  immediately 
joined  his  family  in  New  York.    With 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  capital  saied 
from  the  wreck  by  his  prudent  wife,  he 
established  himself  at  Elizabethtovn, 
New  Jersey,  in  what  promised  to  be  i 
successful  trade ;  but  a  dishonest  partaer 
caused  its  speedy  faUure.    Reverting  to 
his  educational  resource,  he  took  fOpUt 
in  New  York,  and  was  befriended  thew 
by  Prof.  Clement  Mooro  and  serenl 
leading  families,  so  that  he  enjoyed  i 
brief  period  of  profesmonal  •uocesyiBd 
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social  pleasure ;  but  when  the  season 
arrived — as  it  inevitably  does,  in  all  such 
vocations,  when  there  comes  a  lapse  in 
the  attendance  and  a  diminution  of 
classes — the  alert  professor  was  again 
induced  to  change  the,  to  him,  con- 
genial sphere  of  literary  occupation  for 
the  hazards  and  the  cares  of  trade — for 
which,  according,  to  his  own  confession, 
he  was  singularly  ill-adapted.  This 
time  he  prepared  to  deal  in  certain 
Italian  commodities,  the  more  choice 
kind  of  liquors  and  confections,  and 
Sudbury  in  Pennsylvania  was  the  scene 
of  his  new  enterprise.  The  account  he 
gives  of  his  experience  here  forms  a 
curious  contrast  with  that  at  Venice 
and  Vienna :  he  accumulates  bad  debts ; 
is  annoyed  by  old  claims ;  he  is  robbed ; 
he  goes  to  law;  dflitti — crimes,  usur- 
/MKidwf— encroachments,  tradimenti — 
swindles— form  the  burden  of  this  rec- 
ord of  the  attempt  of  an  Italian  poet  to 
do  business  in  an  interior  American 
town.  There  is  something  so  exagge- 
rated in  the  style  of  complaint,  and  so 
petty  in  the  nature  of'the  grievances, 
that  the  "  pity  of  it "  is  almost  lost  in  a 
kind  of  serio-comcdy.  To  add  to  his 
troubles,  the  poor  8ignore  is  thrown 
from  a  gig,  and,  for  a  while,  is  in  the 
hands  of  those  famous  and  benign  Phil- 
adelphia surgeons — Physic  and  Barton. 
At  last  he  sells  out  his  stock,  but  appa- 
rently with  no  "  good- will "  included ; 
and  declares  himself,  though  terribly 
fleeced  by  the  lawyers,  only  too  happy 
to  escape  fh)m  the  care  and  persecution 
of  what  he  calls  un  nvoro  Egitto,  and 
return  to  his  beloved  New  York.  He 
blesses  the  day,  as  did  Petrarch  that 
on  which  he  first  saw  Laura ;  eloquent- 
ly describes  the  cordial  reception  he 
received  from  old  friends ;  he  marks  the 
fourteenth  of  August,  1818,  as  a 
white  day ;  "  benedetto  sia  il  giomo  1 " 
— for  then  he  bade  Sudbury  Vestremo 
'  addio ;  and  declares  it  was  an  inApira^ 
tkme  edeste  that  drew  him  to  study, 
teaching,  and  educated  society  in  the 
metropolis.  Indeed,  Daponto  seems  to 
have  then  first  fairly  entered  upon  a 
congenial  life  in  America ;  he  describes 
it  with  zest  and  enthusiasm ;  the  Italian 


language  and  literature  was  a  novelty 
then,  and  some  of  the  most  beautifhl 
and  accomplished  ladies  of  the  city  and 
suburbs,  as  well  as  many  of  the  most 
intelligent  gentlemen,  took  up  the  pur- 
suit with  zeal :  DapontC'S  geniality  and 
ardor  made  it  attractive.  He  draws  the 
most  fiattering  portraits  of  his  favorite 
pupils,  dwells  gratefully  on  the  kind- 
ness of  which  he  was  the  recipient,  and 
mentions  the  names  of  several  leading 
families  as  associated  with  his  instruc- 
tions ;  specimens  of  the  correspondence, 
interspersed  with  his  reminiscences,  in- 
dicate remarkable  proficiency  in  Italian 
among  his  fair  scholars.  Dante,  Pe- 
trarch, and  Ariosto,  have  rarely  found 
so  eloquent  an  expositor.  He  experi- 
enced, in  the  midst  of  tliis  agreeable 
life,  a  deep  affliction  in  the  loss  of  his 
son.  He  passed  his  summers  at  a  de- 
lightfbl  country-place  near  his  friend 
Livingstones,  on  the  Hudson :  some  of 
his  pupils  were  domesticated  with  him, 
and  no  one  better  improved  the  oppor- 
tunities thus  afforded  than  his  beloved 
Enrico  Anderson,  subsequently  professor 
in  Columbia  College,  who  eventually 
married  the  daughter  of  his  Italian 
Mend  and  instructor.  In  the  meantime 
Daponte  presented  Italian  books  to  the 
Public  Library,  and  imported  many 
standard  authors  from  Italy — thus  dis- 
seminating a  taste  for  his  native  litera- 
ture. 

He  was  as  stanch  and  eloquent  an 
advocate  of  the  claims  of  Italian  music 
as  of  those  of  literature.  He  discussed 
the  former  subject  with  much  intelli- 
gence and  ardor,  and  soon,  with  the 
cooperation  of  a  prominent  gentleman 
in  society,  Dominic  Lynch,  enlisted 
the  sympathies  of  a  few  influential 
citizens,  who  had  learned  to  enjoy  the 
opera  abroad.  The  first  company 
were  welcomed  and  initiated  in  New 
York  by  his  enterprise;  and  it  was  a 
great  personal  triumph,  and  delightful 
social  excitement,  when  the  Barbiere 
and  Don  Oiovanni  were  first  successful- 
ly represented  in  his  adopted  home ;  his 
libretto  of  the  latter,  written  originally 
for  the  original  representation  of  Mo- 
zart's masterpiece,  was  translated  when 
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that -was  introduced  to  the  New  World ; 
and  the  impr<yvuatore  of  Venice  and 
operatic  poet  of  Vienna  was  the  liero  of 
the  day.  At  that  time  society  in  New 
York,  properly  so  called,  was  limited, 
but  cordial  and  united,  and,  therefore, 
there  was  more  unanimity  and  mutual 
interest  in  every  social  experiment.  Da- 
ponte^s  fair  pupils  were  in  a  state  of 
sympathetic  expectancy,  and  their  hus- 
bands and  fathers  embarked  generously 
in  the  attempt  to  establish  the  most 
recherche  amusement  of  Europe  in  their 
thri\ing  city.  Numerous  are  the  racy 
anecdotes,  and  memorable  the  lyric  tri- 
umphs of  that  occasion.  Not  only  did 
the  popular  Italian  professor  encourage 
the  artists,  win  over  the  wealthy  pa- 
trons, and  glory  in  the  whole  phenom- 
ena, but  he  came  gallantly  to  the  rescue 
where  ignorant  critics,  or  pen^erse  ob- 
jectors, found  fault  and  breathed  dis- 
couragement. Indeed,  he  had  become 
the  champion  of  his  country  almost  to 
a  Quixotic  degree ;  Queen  Charlotte's 
trial,  then  enacting,  had  led  to  many 
unjust  estimates  of  the  Italian  national 
character ;  Prescott,  afterwards  our  re- 
nowned historian,  in  his  early  literary 
essays,  chiefly  written  for  the  North 
American  Review,  had  ventured  on 
some  critical  views  of  the  poets  of 
Italy  ;  both  the  general  and  the  specific 
animadversions  aroused  the  sensibility 
of  Daponte,  who  replied  with  elaborate, 
and  often  exaggerated  emphasis,  to 
what  he  considered  slights  and  slurs  on 
his  country's  fair  fame.  In  the  retro- 
spect the  controversy  is  more  amusing 
than  c(mclu8ive.  Meantime,  knowing 
the  delicate  organization  of  the  vocal- 
ists, he  had  taught  a  worthy  American 
woman  the  mysteries  of  the  Italian 
cuiirine  ;  so  that  soprano,  contralto,  hasso, 
and  Imritom,  were  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  the  viands  an<i  cookery  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  at  home, 
provided  in  a  New  York  boarding- 
house.  The  establishment  retained  its 
vreatiffe  long  after  the  first,  second,  and 
third  operatic  enterprises  had  failed ;  for 
no  Italian  or  old  hahitxie  of  that  classic 
land,  who  had  ever  dined  at  Aunt 
Bailie's,  was  likely  to  forget  the  soup, 


maccaroni,  or  red  wine,  \o  say  nothing 
of  the  bread   and  vegetables — so  like 
what  he  associated  with  the  trattorias 
of  Florence  and  Rome ;  indeed,  to  dine 
there,  as  was  my  fortime  occasionally, 
and  hear  la   lingua   Toscana  in  boeca 
Bomana,  on  all  sides,  with  furious  dis- 
cussion of  Italian  politics  and  delecta- 
ble praise  of  composers  and  vocalists 
or  pictorial  critiques — transported  one 
by  magic  from    Broomc-strcet  to   the 
Piazza    Vccchia  or   the    Via   Condotta. 
The  death  of  Aunt  Sallie,  a  few  years 
ago,  dispersed  the  few  survivors  of  the 
circle  that  succeeded  Daponte's  singing- 
birds;  and  the  alimentive  associations 
of  his  active  and  magnetic  sojourn  have 
no  more  a  "loc4il  habitation."     It  is 
otherwise,  however,    with    the    social 
vestiges.   Some  of  our  elder  citizens  yet 
describe  his  tall  figure  and  handsome 
face  at  the  opera,  ^'  monarch  of  all  he 
surveyed,"  infecting    others  with   his 
enthusiasm,  and  serving  as  a  vital  bond 
between  the  musical  strangers  and  the 
fascinated  public.  Alternating  Arom  hu 
piccolo  Eden  di  tampagna,  as  he  calls  it, 
to  his  winter-classes  in  town ;  carrying 
on  the  war  with  malignant  compatriots 
and  rivals ;  struggling  with  debts ;  pre- 
siding at   private  theatricals;  making 
Alfieri  and  the  modem  Italian  writers 
known    to    cultivated    New    Yorken; 
enjoying    congenial    intercourse   with 
his   friends;     revelling    in    the    nas- 
cent enthusiasm  for  Italian  open  and 
growing    taste  for   Italian   literatim; 
his  hon-mots,  his  greetings,  his  veno^ 
his  friendships,  his  scholars,'  proUga^ 
and    domestic    amenities    made  op  * 
varied,    exceptional,    and    compltceot 
life.    Corn-beef  versus  maccaroni,  wa« 
the  problem  beloved  to  state  and  solve; 
and  the  success  which  attended  his 
efibrts  to  make    the  Italian   element, 
literary,  musical,  and  prandial,  famiiiaf 
and    appreciated    in    the    commeiGisl 
metropolis  of  the  New  "World,  was  cer- 
tainly a  rare  triumph  of  personal  v^ 
and  socLil  attraction. 

Since  those  days,  when  Daponte  v»* 
the  unique  representative  and  isolated 
advocate  of  Italy,  her  music,  her  let- 
ters, and  her  language,  these  have  be- 
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come  known  and  endeared,  through  the 
many  cultivated  and  patriotic  exiles 
from  southern  Europe,  who  hare  found 
a  congenial  home  among  us— including 
the  favorite  veteran  Foresti  and  the 
noble  Garibaldi ;  a  succession  of  prima 
donna9  have  won  the  suffrages  of  two 
generations  of  opera-habitu6s,  and  the 
Academy  of  Music,  just  risen  from  its 
ashes  in  new  splendor,  attests  the  per- 
manent hold  that  amusement  has  upon 
the  regards  of  the  people.  The  im- 
provements in  the  press  incident  to 
steam-navigation  and  newspaper  en- 
terprise, have  also  kept  us  au  cattrant 
with  the  remarkable  political  develop- 
ment of  Italy,  during  the  last  twenty 
years;  and  among  the  most  popular 
modem  fictions,  are  the  historical  and 
local  novels  of  Guerazzi,  d^Azeglio,  and 
Bufini,  while  every  year  the  number  of 
American  winter  sojourners  in  Rome 
and  travellers  in  Italy  increases ;  so  that 
Ristori  found  instant  and  wide  appre- 
ciation in  New  York,  botli  professional 
and  social;— all  of  which  is  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  times  when  Daponte 
was  the  Italian  pioneer. 

The  little  volumes  entitled  Memorie 
di  Lorenzo  Daponte  da  Cenetla^  Seritto  dn 
€980:  Nuota  Torcl\  1829-30,  are  a 
literary  curiosity — detailing,  as  they 
do,  with  extraordinary  egotism,  naivet6 
and  vivacity  the  incidents  and  emotions 
of  a  long  and  curiously  varied  life,  and 
written  and  published  in  the  Italian 
language  in  the  old  age  of  the  author, 
and  in  a  city  whose  bustling  trade  and 
absorption  in  the  practical  and  imme- 
diate, form  such  an  absolute  contrast  to 
the  reminiscences  of  an  old  Venetian 
poet.  Compared  with  the  autobiog- 
raphy of  Franklin,  for  instance,  or  any 
of  the  familiar  memoirs  of  our  self- 
made  men,  there  is  a  dramatic  contrast 
which  brings  the  spirit  and  results  of 
the  two  extremely  opposed  nationalities 
into  zestful  juxtaposition.  The  Italian, 
like  the  American,  has  his  own  way  to 
make  in  the  world,  but  while  the  one 
depends  on  shrewdness,  the  other  relies 
on  manners ;  while  one  is  thrifty,  the 
other  is  amorous ;  this  one  is  good  at  a 
bargain,  that  at  a  song.  Daponte  colors 


his  most  commonplace  experience  with 
the  hues  of  sentiment ;  he  consoles 
himself  for  the  few  customers  who  fre- 
quent his  Italian  bookstore,  with  an 
appeal  in  behalf  of  which  he  closes  his 
memoirs,  by  rejoicing  that  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  women  and  intelligent 
men  of  the  city  like  to  come  in  for  a 
chat;  and  calls  the  late  benign  and 
beloved  author  of  the  "  Visit  of  Saint 
Nicholas,"  his  angeh  tutelare.  Now  and 
then  he  strikes  the  balance  of  his  ac- 
count with  fortune,  and  it  is  always 
either  flush  and  flowing,  or  barren  and 
bankrupt.  Complacently  he  writes  at 
one  time  that  he  is  amato  dalle  donne^ 
stimato  dagli  uomini,  aecnrazzato  da  miei 
protUttori  e  pieno  di  hucna  tperanza^ — 
"loved  by  women,  esteemed  by  men, 
caressed  by  patrons,  and  full  of  good 
hope;"  at  another  moment,  he  is  the 
victim  of  malicious  persecution,  de- 
spoiled, cheated,  forlorn;  the  choicest 
companionship  alternates  with  the  most 
sordid  cares  and  the  most  child-like 
literary  and  musical  enthusiasm,  with 
the  most  unreasonable  economic  enter- 
prises ;  while,  through  operatic  imbro- 
glios, unfortunate  speculations,  and  bit- 
ter personal  controversies,  glows  a  keen 
relish  of  social  delights,  a  sustaining 
self-esteem,  a  warmth  of  heart  and  sen- 
sibility to  beauty,  which  strangely  unite 
the  real  and  the  romantic.  With  genu- 
ine Italian  consistency  the  sincere  in 
emotion  is  its  justification  with  Daponte. 
Alluding  to  bis  numerous  love-affairs, 
he  says,  Dal  primo  momento  in  mi  ho 
commincUito  ad  amare^  il  che  f\i  alV  etn 
di  dUiotto  anniy  fino  al  quarantmmo 
annOy  dtlln  mui  tita,  in  cui  preso  vna 
compagna  per  tutto  il  rimanente  di  qneUa^ 
— no  ho  mai  d^tto  a  donna — ti  amo^  scma 
8aj)er  di  poter  amarla^  senza  inanear  ad 
aleun  dovei*e ; — "  from  the  moment  I 
began  to  fall  in  love,  which  was  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  until  my  fortieth  year, 
when  I  took  a  companion  for  the  rest 
of  my  life,  I  never  said  to  a  woman, 
I  loce  you^  without  knowing  that  I 
would  do  so,  and  never  failed  in  a  single 
duty."  An  old  pupil  of  Daponte^s  tells 
me  that  his  faith  was  sometimes  a  ques- 
tion with  his  intimates  on  account  of 
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the  inconsistent  views  he  expressed; 
and  when  his  wife  died — an  excellent 
woman,  and  a  great  bereavement — he 
wn)te  an  ode,  in  which  the  heathen 
mythology  was  singularly  blended  with 
the  Roman  creed,  although  at  the  dose 
St.  Peter  was  made  to  acknowledge  that 
the  virtues  of  the  excellent  spasa  entitled 
her  to  heaven,  independent  of  all  eccle- 
siastical dogmas, — she  being  an  angel 
even  while  on  earth.  The  appendix  to 
the  MeiMrU  contains  specimens  of  Da- 
ponte's  letters  to  his  pupils,  his  tranfr- 
hition  into  Italian  verse  of  a  portion  of 
Gil  Bias,  and  that  of  Byron*s  "  Prophecy 
of  Dante,^'  dedicated  to  his  lordship; 
with  some  specimens  of  criticism  and 
controversy — making  altogether  a  sin- 
gular melange  and  an  unique  record. 
But  a  limited  edition  was  printed,  and 
the  author  did  not  carry  out  his  inten- 
tion to  add  a  concluding  volume.  Uis 
accomplished  son,  who  was  an  endeared 
professor  in  the  New  York  University, 
died  in  his  prime,  and  we  believe  a 
single  grandson — ^young  Anderson,  who 
nobly  distinguished  himself  in  the  War 
for  the  Union—is  the  nearest  living  de- 
scendant of  the  genial  old  Italian  poet. 

It  might  almost  seem  a  prophetic 
coincidence  of  destiny,  that  at  different 
epochs  of  his  chequered  life,  Daponte 
translated  "The  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,"  so  well  illustrated  by  the  vicis- 
situdes of  his  career, — "  Gil  Bias,"  of 
whose  adventurous  experience  he  was 
at  times  the  rival,  and  the  "  Psalms  of 
David  "—fit  type  of  that  Hebraic  ardor 
and  aspiration  which  lent  dignity  and 
occasional  triumph  to  his  influence  and 
enterprise. 

Although  sixty  years  old  when  he  arriv- 
ed in  the  United  States,  such  was  his  vig- 
or of  mind  and  body,  and  his  elasticity 
of  temperament,  that,  besides  his  nobilis- 
simi  alievlj  to  whom  much  of  his  time 
was  devoted,  he  engaged  in  a  spirited 
defence  of  Rossini  in  the  journals,  and 
embarked  in  the  importation  of  Italian 
books— a  losing  speculation,  many  of 
them  having  been  eventually  sold  to 
the  Government,  through  the  interven- 
tion of  a  literary  gentleman  of  New 
York.    Occasionally  the  veteran  teacher 


and  poet  delivered  a  discourse  to  his 
friends  and  pupils.    Of  one  of  these 
Dr.  Francis  remarks :  "  It  was  published 
in  1821,  and  entitled  '  SuW  Italia.    I>U- 
earso  Apologetico  in.  rispasta  alia  lettera 
deW  avDocato  Carlo  Phillips,''    I  was  of 
the  audience  when  Daponte  delivered 
this  discourse  in  English  before  a  lai^ 
assemblage,  with  all  the  eamestneas  and 
animation  of  a  great    speaker.     The 
copious  stores  of  Daponte^s  reading  can 
be  estimated  by  a  perusal  of  this  vin- 
dication of  his  country  and  his  coontxy- 
men.    In  reference  to  liis  native  tongue 
he  thus   speaks:   'To   her  good   for- 
tune, Italy  for  five  hundred  years  has 
preserved  her  charming  language — ^that 
language  which,  from  its  united  sweet- 
ness, delicacy,  force,  and  richness,  com- 
pares with  every  ancient  language,  and 
surpasses  every  modem  tongue ;  which 
equals  in  sublimity  the  Greek,  the  Latin 
in  magnificence,  in  grandeur  and  con- 
ciseness the  Hebrew,  the  German  in 
boldness,  in  majesty  the  Spanish,  and 
the  English  in  energy;  that  language, 
in  fine,  which  Providence  bestowed  on 
the  Italians,  because  so  perfectly  adapt- 
ed, in  its  almost  supernatural  harmoni- 
ousness,  to  the  delicacy  of  their  organs 
and  perceptions,  to  the  vivacity  of  their 
minds,  and  to  the  complexion  of  thdr 
ideas  and  sentiments,  and  which  wis 
formed  so  justly  to  illustrate  their  char" 
acter."    On  the  occasion  of  bis  seventy- 
ninth  birthday,  the  evening  of  tlie  10th 
of  March,  1838,  he  addressed  his  pupils 
with  afiectionate  eloquence  in  praise  of 
classic  Italian,  and  in  advocacy  of  the 
literature  of  his  country  as  a  means  of 
culture  and  intellectual  enjoyment  Two 
incidents  are  noted  in  the  latter  psrt 
of  his   memoirs   with   emphasis;-^ 
accidental  fall  on  the  ice  which  kept 
him  two  months  under  surreal  ctRi 
and    the  arrival  of    his  brother  ind 
niece,    after    thirty    years*    separation 
from  Lorenzo.     When  the  New  Yoric 
University  was  founded,  a  professonhip 
was  proposed  to  Daponte,  but  the  in- 
terest in  his    native  tongue  was  too 
limited,  and  the  resources  of  the  insd- 
tution  too  small,  although  subsequently 
his  son  was  made  professor ;  bookselling 
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and  teaching,  as  before,  were  his  most 
available  resources. 

At  the  age  of  ninety  Lorenzo  Dapontc 
was  still  a  fine-looking  man ;  he  had 
the  head  of  a  Roman ;  Ms  countenance 
beamed  with  intelligence  and  yiyacity ; 
his  hair  was  abundant,  and  fell  luxu- 
riantly round  his  neck,  and  his  man- 
ners combined  dignity  and  urbanity 
to  a  rare  degree.  His  adventurous 
operatic  career  in  Venice  and  London 
culminating  in  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
mani^r  in  the  latter  city,  inyolved 
him  in  years  of  financial  difficulty. 
His  attempts  to  retrieve  his  fortunes 
by  trade  in  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania were,  as  we  have  seen,  lamenta- 
ble fulures;  but,  in  1811,  a  better  pros- 
pect opened  for  him.  Teaching,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  was  his  voca- 
tion; with  him  it  was  no  technical 
process,  but  a  labor  of  love ;  he  won 
the  aficctions  of  his  pupils,  of  whom  he 
had,  at  various  times  and  places,  as 
many  as  two  thousand  ;  "  the  sweetest 
moments  of  existence,"  says  one  of 
them,  *^  were  those  passed  in  literary 
conversation  and  sympathetic  study  of 
the  leading  authors  of  Italy  with  the 
€ttra  nuteatro,"  This  taste  was  critical ; 
its  exercise  and  exposition  his  glory.  It 
was  his  latest  triumph  to  introduce  Gar- 
da  and  his  gifted  daughter — destined  to 
bear  the  palm  of  vocalism  for  years,  in 
Europe — ^to  the,  to  him,  endeared  pub- 
lic of  New  York ;  he  regarded  himself 
as  a  kind  of  bridge  whereby  the  melody 
and  the  lore  ho  loved  could  pass,  by 
social  magnetism,  from  the  Old  to  the 
New  World ;  and  many  a  fond  reminis- 
cent in  music  and  poetry  yet  attests 
the  permanent  influence  of  his  enthu- 
siasm and  knowledge;  many  a  classic 
author  or  euphonious  impromptu,  or 
gracious  personal  memory,  are  cherished 
among  his  few  surviving  pupils,  as 
tokens  of  those  days  of  aesthetic  zeal 
and  pleasure.  In  one  of  his  letters 
Daponte  observes  that  he  *^  hoped  to 
kindle  a  new  light  in  his  old  age,  by 
the  introduction  of  the  Italian  opera, 
and  that  the  allurements  of  its  songs 
would  in  some  induce,  and  in  others  re- 
invigorate,  the  desire  of  comprehending 


a  language  which  is  the  most  delightful 
vehicle  for  the  transmission  of  the  mel- 
ody of  the  voice."  Indeed,  the  advent 
of  the  Italian  opera  in  New  York  re- 
juvenated Baponte;  the  enthusiasm 
when  Signorina  Garcia  was  crowned 
reminded  him  of  the  popular  ovations 
in  his  native  land.  He  had  lived 
through  memorable  years — in  the  times 
of  Washington  and  Mirabeau,  Napoleon 
and  Byron,  Scott  and  Mozart.  His 
youthful  aspect  is  described  in  Kelly's 
Reminiscences,  and  his  first  operatic 
poems  in  the  memoirs  of  Mozart,  while 
his  old  age  was  identified  with  the 
social  culture  of  New  York.  A  life  of 
more  interesting  personal  associations 
and  greater  vicissitudes  it  Is  difficult  to 
imagine.  It  closed  with  serenity  and 
under  the  most  benign  auspices.  He 
had  so  entirely  the  command  of  his 
faculties,  during  his  last  illness,  that  he 
wrote  tributary  verses  to  his  kind  phy- 
sician. Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  and  trans- 
lated with  accuracy  and  grac«  a  portion 
of  the  poem  of  Hadad  by  Hillhouse. 
His  death  was  not  unexpected :  "  Two 
days  before  that  event,"  writes  one  of 
his  admirers,  "his  sick-chamber  pre- 
sented an  interesting  spectacle ;  his  at- 
tached medical  attendant,  perceiving 
symptoms  of  approaching  dissolution, 
notified  his  numerous  friends  of  the 
change  in  the  venerable  patient.  It  was 
one  of  tliose  afternoons  of  waning  sum- 
mer, when  the  mellow  sunset  foretells 
approaching  autumn.  The  old  poet's 
magnificent  head  lay  upon  a  sea  of  pil- 
lows, and  the  conscious  eye  still  shed 
its  beams  of  regard  upon  all  around 
him.  Besides  several  of  his  countrymen, 
were  assembled  some  remnants  of  the 
old  Italian  troupe,  who  knelt  for  a  fare- 
well blessing  around  the  pallet  of  their 
expiring  bard;  among  them  might  be 
seen  the  fine  head  of  Fomasari,  and 
Bagioli's  benevolent  countenance.  All 
wept  as  the  patriarch  bade  them  an 
afiectionate  and  earnest  farewell,  tmd 
implored  a  blessing  on  their  common 
country.  The  doctor,  watching  the 
fiickerings  of  the  life-torch,  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  couch,  and  a  group  of  tcar- 
ftil  women  at  the  foot,  completed  a 
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Bccne  not   unlike  tho   portraiture  we  the  way  from  tlie  church  totbeB 

have  all  seen  of  the  last  hours  of  Na-  cemetery  in  Second  avenue,  whitl 

poleon."  was  borne, — followed  by  a  longtn 

The  obsequies  of  Daponto  were  im-  mourners,  led  by  the  officiating  p 

pressive.  His  funeral  took  place  at  noon  and    the     attendant     physician,- 

of  the  20th  of  August,  1838.    Allegri^s  carried    a  banner,    and    on   its 

Miserere  was    performed  over  his  re-  ground  was  this  inscription:  **L 

mains  at  the  Cathedral ;  the  pall-bearers  tius  Daponte.  Italia,  I^atu^  LiUef 

were  his  countryman   Maroncelli,  the  Heipublk/e,  et  Musis,   JOiiectimmu, 

companion  of  Pcllico's  memorable  im-  trim,  et  Conciorum,  AmantiMimvi. 

prisonment  at  Spielberg,  his  old  friend  tinmc.  FiiUL  Caltor,  AtJUiduus,  I». 

Prof.  Clement  C.  Moore,  and  two  emi-  et.  Consolutione.    Lustorum.     XVI 

nent  citizens— tho  Uon.  Gulian  0.  Ver-  Augunti.  MDCGCXXXVIIL   XC 

plauck  and  Dr.  Macneven ;  on  the  coffin  720.  ASittU.    Sua  Ampl^xu,   Domini 

was  a  laurel-wreath,  and  before  it,  on  ocndit. 


ANTHEM   OP   THE    UNIVERSE. 


Around  Jehovah's  grreat  white  throne  supernal, 
Unto  His  high  command, 
The  innumerable  worlds  expand. 
And  swet-'p  in  bright  obedience,  hand  in  hand. 

Through  the  deep  heart  of  space,  glad  with  His  light  eternal. 

n. 

And  infinite  and  vast  the  central  sires 

Lead  on  their  children  gleaming, 
Bright  oftsjiring  of  fierce  suns,  which  streaming 
Wheel  on  their" satellites  in  pale  broods  beaming — 

A  golden  chain  of  circling  and  intercircling  fires. 

in. 

And  flashing  in  their  orbits  swift  of  flame. 
One  with  His  holy  will, 

They  tread  all  tremulous  with  the  thrill 

Of  His  creative  word,  which,  echoing  still 
From  sun  to  sun,  hurls  round  the  universal  frame. 

IV. 

And,  aye,  renewed  their  circles  still  are  trod ; 
And,  choiring  as  they  go, 

Sweetly  their  solemn  anthems  flow. 

The  spheres  above  culling  to  those  below, 
All  rapt  and  thundrous  with  the  awful  theme  of  God  1 


And  gazing  on  the  unfathomable  ways 
AVhich  to  the  Lonl  belong, 

With  well-tuned  harps  the  Angel-throng 

Forever  sw(?ll  the  universal  song, 
And  sound  with  suns  and  moons  and  stars  accord  of  praiB2 1 
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TOO    TRUE  — A    STORY    OP    TO-DAY. 


CHAPTER  XVin. 

THB  BABOM'8  AirrSCXDUCTS. 

as  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a 
3dge  of  the  suspicious  circum- 
I  attending  Mr.  Dassel's  flight 
continue  to  be  withheld  from 
mily  whose  peace  he  had  de- 
1.  Mr.  Cameron  heard  of  them 
a  few  days,  and  at  once  had  an 
ew  with  the  members  of  the  firm. 
9  as  conyinced  as  they  of  DassePs 
They  told  him  they  had  em- 
detectives — had  even  sent  one 
,  for  they  felt  that  the  career  of 
le  and  dangerous  a  villain  ought 
rrested.  Mr.  Cameron  could  not 
^e  with  them,  and  hoped  that 
light  be  successful.  All  his  pray- 
was  to  get  his  darling  away  from 
lan,  to  take  her  back  home— for 
onger  had  confidence  in  her  hus- 
kindness  to  the  poor  child.  That 
uld  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  he 
weary  of  her,  was  the  father's 
ed  belief.  Her  fortune,  in  the 
it  was  in,  was  completely  in  his 
and  he  would  have  no  motive 
laining  true  to  her. 
wretched  truth  was  known  also 
^.abeth,  for  the  burden  was  too 
for  her  father  to  bear  alone ;  but 
ameron  was  spared,  for  the  pres- 
y  knowledge  of  Dassel's  rascality, 
y  did  Mr.  Cameron  reproach  him- 
th  having  introduced  an  adven- 
ito  his  domestic  circle — given  him 
hip,  and,  what  was  more,  the 
hip  of  bis  wife  and  daughters, 
he  needed  not  to  reproach  him- 
r  the  exile  had  appealed  to  his 
liberty  and  his  love  of  humanity 
approached  him  as  one  who  suf- 
fer republican  principles — and 
is  esteem  as  a  gentleman  of  tho 
manners  and  the  rarest  accom- 
ents.  Louis  Dasscl,  if  an  adven- 
was  not  of  the  common  stamp. 
,t  birth  or  education  could  do  for 
had  been  done  for  him.    He  had 


talents,  which,  put  to  a  better  use,  would 
have  given  him  a  distinguished  position 
in  any  country.  His  smile,  his  manner, 
won  all  hearts. 

It  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Cameron  to 
convince  himself  of  this  man^s  wicked- 
ness ;  and,  alas  I  it  was  equally  impos- 
sible for  him  to  disbelieve  it.  To  Eliza- 
beth the  father  confided  his  changing 
moods;  she  bore  the  weight  of  his 
cares,  and  a  still  heavier  care  of  her 
own.  The  energy  of  her  character  as- 
serted itself.  She  became  the  comforter 
of  her  mother,  relieving  her  of  house- 
hold cares,  afiecting  a  cheerfulness  she 
did  not  feel,  and  was  to  her  father  a 
solace  greater  than  he  could  express. 
Suddenly  she  had  become  the  stay  of 
home. 

How  many,  in  tho  last  few  years, 
when  the  shadow  of  war  hung  over  us, 
have  waited  for  footsteps  which  never 
came?  have  watched  the  inexorable 
mails  for  the  well-known  handwriting, 
which  was  never  again  to  gladden  their 
eyes?  Thus  the  little  family  started 
when  a  foot  sounded  on  the  walk,  turn- 
ing pale  if  the  door-bell  rung  suddenly, 
waiting  for  the  letters,  which  were  so 
plentiful,  but  never  one  from  her! 

About  the  middle  of  December  there 
arrived  a  second  letter  from  Robbie. 

"  Robbie  is  partial  to  you,"  said  her 
father,  playfhlly,  as  he  handed  a  sealed 
missive  to  Lissa,  which  had  come  in  tho 
envelope  containing  his  own.  "  He  has 
always  something  private  for  your  car." 

She  made  some  reply,  she  could  not 
have  told  what,  and  a  cold  sweat  broke 
out  on  her  forehead  as  she  took  the 
package  and  thrust  it  in  her  pocket. 
They  were  at  the  diimer-table,  and  she 
had  no  intention  of  reading  that  com- 
munication in  tho  presence  of  others. 
Her  mother  was  deep  in  the  affectionate 
pages  which  Robbie  had  penned  for 
her,  her  pale  face  lighted  by  a  brighter 
smile  than  it  had  worn  for  days. 

"Am  I  to  go  without  my  coffee?" 
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asked  Mr.  Cameron.  He,  too,  had  been 
cliecred  by  hearing  good  tidmgs  of  his 
boy,  and  was  less  constrained  and  ab- 
sent-minded than  usual. 

"Let  me  help  you,  dear  father.  It 
gives  me  such  pleasure  to  see  mamma 
enjoying  her  letter." 

The  coffee-urn  was  placed  before 
Lissa ;  she  measured  the  white  crystal 
lumps  and  the  golden  cream  in  those 
exact  quantities  which  he  approved; 
and  when  she  had  given  him  bis  cup, 
chatted  about  a  dozen  pleasant  trifles. 

**But  why  don't  you  read  Robbie's 
letter,  Lissa  ?  Poor  boy  1  he  will  not 
write  so  gayly  another  time,  when  he 
hears  what  Milla  has  done, — he  loved 
her  so  tenderly.  I  never  saw  a  brother 
so  thoughtful  and  considerate.  Alas, 
we  have  none  of  us  any  thing  to  do, 
now  that  we  no  longer  have  our  pet  to 
wait  upon  1 " 

Thus  every  little  gleam  of  sunshine 
would  always  glide  into  the  cloud  of 
that  overshadowing  trouble. 

"I  have  more  respect  for  Robbie's 
prejudices,  now  that  his  dislike  for  a 
certain  person  proves  to  have  been  so 
well-grounded,"  continued  Mr.  Came- 
ron, in  a  low^ered  tone,  to  his  daughter. 

"  He  had  sharp  eyes,  for  a  boy,  cer- 
tainly," she  said. 

"  Have  you  a  letter,  too  ? "  asked  the 
mother,  when  she  had  fondly  scanned, 
the  second  and  third  time,  every  word 
her  boy  had  written. 

"  Yes,  mother ;  but  I  have  not  broken 
the  seal  yet.  It  is  about  some  little 
afilEiirs  of  our  own,  I  know." 

By  some  strange  magnetism  warned 
of  its  contents,  not  when  any  human  eye 
was  upon  her  would  Elizabeth  read 
that  communication.  After  they  had 
returned  to  the  library,  and  her  mother 
was  busy  with  the  pages  of  a  new  mag- 
azine, she  slipped  up  to  her  own  room, 
turned  the  key,  lighted  the  gas,  drew 
forth  the  envelope,  and  broke  the  seal, 
to  read  : 

"  Dear  Lissa  :  My  suspicions  were 
correct.  Louis  Dassel  and  Count  Konigs- 
berg  are  one  and  the  same  person.  Be- 
fore beginning  my  studies,  I  carried  out 


the  plan  which  I  spoke  of  to  you.  I 
took  two  weeks  to  investigating  a  mat- 
ter which  so  nearly  concerns  our  own 
happiness  and  honor.  I  went  to  Baden 
Baden.  Of  course,  I  was  very  discreet. 
No  one  knew  that  I  had  any  object  in 
asking  questions,  except  to  gratify  a 
natural  curiosity  to  hear  about  a  person 
of  whom  every  one  likes  to  speak,  and 
of  whom  a  thousand  stories,  both  dread- 
Ail  and  amusing,  are  told.  There  is  a 
portrait  of  him  to  be  seen  in  the  house 
of  a  person  of  rank  in  that  dty.  I  con- 
trived to  see  that  portrait,  as  well  as 
numerous  carUs^e-tMUy  which  the 
photographers  have  preserved,  and  of 
which  they  are  very  choice.  Those 
cartes  command  an  enormous  price. 
They  are,  both  portrait  and  photo- 
graphs, the  *  form  and  image '  of  Louis 
Dassel.  Yet,  they  are  the  likeness  of 
Karl  Konigsberg,  a  real  count,  of  excel- 
lent family  and  high  position,  who  ran 
through  with  his  fortune  at  the  gaming- 
table, married  a  beautiful  heiress  of  a 
rich  merchant,  attempted  to  murder  his 
wife,  was  arrested,  escaped,  fled  the 
country,  and  is  now,  no  one  knovrs 
where,  nor  whether  dead  or  alive,  ex- 
cept you  and  I. 

'*  Lissa,  my  dear  sister,  that  woman 
whom  he  attempted  to    murder,  and 
who  is  his  lawful  wife,  is  still  aMve. 
She  lives,  in  great  retirement,  at  one  of 
her  father's  country-seata.     8he  is  nid 
to  be  in  a  decline,  her  heart  having  been 
broken  by  the  treatment  of  her  husband. 
Lissa,  I  am  absolutely  choked  with  rage 
when  I  think  of  it.    If  I  were  back  in 
America,  I  am  afraid   I  should  shoot 
that  man.    As  it  is,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
denounce  liim  to  €he  authorities.    But 
before  taking  this  step,  I  think  I  will 
wait  to  hear  again  from  you.     Think 
of  it — if  it  had  not  been  that  bis  atten- 
tion was  diverted  to  sweet,  dear  little 
Milla's  humble  legacy,  you  would,  be- 
fore this,  have  been  married  to  him — 
you,  a  Cameron,  and  my  sister,  would 
have  gone  to  the  altar  with  this  mur- 
derer and  bigamist  I    Never  mind  my 
writing,  for  my  hand  trembles,  I  am  so 
angry.    I  only  hope  and  pray  that  poor 
Milla's  afiections  can  be  untwined  ttom 
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Mm,  without  fatal  iigury  to  her  delicate 
frame  and  scnsitiyo  heart  I  trust  father 
will  thrash  him  within  an  inch  of  his 
life. 

"  Still,  you  ought  not  to  give  the 
alarm,  so  as  to  allow  him  to  escape. 
It  is  our  duty  to  check  his  career,  and 
you  must  be  prudent  until  you  hear 
again  from  me. 

'*■  Lissa,  I  cannot  tell  what  possessed 
me  that  night  on  the  porch.  Was  it 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  ?  Was  it  a  touch 
of  clairvoyance  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  at- 
tribute it  to  remarkable  sagacity  on  my 
part.  But  the  moon  shone  full  against 
Louis  Dassel  when  he  was  telling  that 
horrible  story  of  Count  Eonigsberg. 
It  seemed  to  illuminate  him  through 
and  through, — to  render  him  transpa- 
rent ;  and  I  saw  and  felt  and  was  con- 
vinced that  the  teller  of  the  tale  was  the 
chief  actor  in  it.  I  was  fascinated  by  a 
certain  expression  in  his  eyes, — you 
could  not  see  him  from  where  you  sat 
He  saw  how  I  was  looking  into  him, 
and  attempted  to  turn  away ;  but,  as  I 
said  then,  like  the  Ancient  Mariner,  ho 
was  obliged  to  go  on  with  his  frightful  ^ 
confessions.  I  could  hardly  restrain 
myself  from  then  and  there  accusing 
him.  I  almost  shouted  it  after  him,  as 
he  ran  to  catch  the  train. 

"  I  was  never  happy  after  that.  Every 
thing  was  poisoned  by  my  suspicions. 
I  felt  that  I  must  tell  you.  You  re- 
member, I  approached  you  once,  and 
you  were  offended,  and  repulsed  me.  It 
was  a  dreadful  thing  to  put  into  words. 
And  I  had  no  proofs  of  what  I  said. 

"  It  was  not  until  after  Dassel  began 
to  show  the  cloven  foot,  by  reaching  it 
out  after  Millars  jewels,  that  I  brought 
luy  long-planned  resolve  into  action. 
I  saw  no  way  to  prove  my  own  convic- 
tions, and  to  force  them  upon  others, 
except  to  come  to  this  country,  and 
gather  up  the  facts.  My  pride  in  the 
name  of  Cameron,  my  love  for  my  sla- 
ters, would  not  permit  me  to  rest  until 
I  had  satisfied  myself.  I  displayed 
some  energy,  did  I  not,  in  getting 
here? 

"  But,  Lissa,  that  man  suspected  me, 
—at  least,  he  feared  that,  if  I  came  to 


this  country,  I  might  stumble  on  the 
truth.  He  came  very  near  having  an- 
other murder  on  his  soul.  He  tripped 
my  foot  on  the  gangway,  in  hopes  of 
sending  me  to  Davy  Jones'  locker,  by 
(iceident,  and  thus  keeping  me  out  of  his 
native  land,  in  whose  behalf  he  is  such 
a  martyr  I  Did  you  suspect  it,  at  the 
time?  I  thought,  by  your  face,  that 
perhaps  you  did.  I  only  hope  he  has 
taken  the  alarm,  and  deserted  our  pleas- 
ant neighborhood,  before  my  accusations 
arrive.  Not  that  I  wish  him  to  escape 
justice ;  but  I  do  wish  him  to  let  my 
little  sister  alone.  Sweetest,  dearest 
Milla  I  give  her  a  thousand  kisses  from 
Robbie.  How  wilful  the  little  witch 
can  be  upon  occasion  I  But  do  you 
know,  dear  Lissa,  I  love  her  the  better 
for  it.  You  had  better  take  father  into 
our  confidence.  Perhaps  he  will  have 
Count  Eonigsberg  arrested  at  once. 

^^They  tell  the  most  extravagant 
stories  of  his  beauty,  his  talents,  his 
recklessness  at  the  gaming-table,  his 
taste  in  dress,  his  skill  as  a  horseman, 
what  a  favorite  he  was  with  the  ladies, 
etc.  He  is  a  sort  of  hero,  despite  his 
crime — into  which,  they  say,  he  was  led 
by  despair  at  impending  poverty.  But 
it  looks  to  me  like  cool,  deliberate 
deviltry.  However,  I  am  sick  of  him, 
heartily,  and  will  say  no  more. 

"  Having  finished  up  this  unpleasant 
business,  I  intend,  now,  to  apply  my- 
self to  my  studies  with  all  my  brains, 
and  to  remain  here,  father  willing,  the 
appointed  time. 

"  As  ever,  your  own 

"  Robbie." 

The  letter  slid  from  Lissa^s  nerveless 
hands  on  to  the  carpet 

"Poor  MiUal  poor  Milla  I"  she 
sighed. 

And  presently  the  weary,  worn-out 
girl,  who  had  bravely  borne  so  much, 
slipped  after  the  letter  to  the  floor.  She 
lay  there  some  time,  not  unconscious, 
but  stupefied  and  listless,  wishing  she 
never  might  have  to  arise  and  confront 
this  new  sorrow. 

What  was  there  left  to  pray  for  now  ? 
Only  that  Milla  might  die,  and  never 
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Icam  of  her  own  false  relation  to  the 
man  she  loved. 

3[r.  Cameron  was  disturbed  by  Eliza- 
beth's long  absence,  connecting  it  with 
something  in  Robbie's  letter.  Misfor- 
tune had  made  him  nervous  and  appre- 
hensive. She  was  aroused  from  her 
half-swoon  by  his  knock  at  her  door, 
and  voice  asking  for  admission ;  and, 
rising,  she  admitted  him. 

**  What  is  it  ? ''  he  asked,  reading  ill- 
news  in  her  face. 

For  answer  she  gave  him  the  letter. 

She  was  frightened  at  the  white-heat 
of  anger  which  glowed  through  his 
face. 

"  I  shall  set  out  at  once.  I  shall  not 
rest  until  I  find  him,  and  get  my  child. 
When  we  meet,  let  him  look  out  for 
himself!  I  will  sell  house  and  home 
to  get  the  means  for  pursuing  the 
search." 

"  But  think  of  dear  mother,  father. 
We  can  keep  this  from  her ;  we  miutt 
keep  it  from  her." 

"  It  is  of  no  use  to  talk,"  he  said ; 
"to-morrow  I  shall  see  what  can  be 
done.  Yes,  keep  the  main  fact  fipom  her 
mother,  if  you  can ;  but  to-morrow  I 
shall  prepare  myself  to  set  out  in  search 
of  my  child." 

The  next  day  Mr.  Cameron  consulted 
again,  as  he  had  done  several  times 
before,  with  the  firm  of  Borden  &  De- 
Witt,  chiefly  to  learn  if  they  had  re- 
ceived any  information  of  the  fugitive. 

"  Nothmg  positive,"  said  Mr.  Borden ; 
"  but  we  have  some  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  has  never  left  the  country.  No 
doubt  he  led  your  daughter  to  suppose 
they  were  going  abroad,  and  allowed 
her  to  say  so  in  her  note,  in  order  to 
mislead  pursuit.  In  fact,  we  are  almost 
certain  that  he  is  now  hiding  in  St. 
Louis.  An  oflScer  went  on  from  here 
yesterday.  It  is  now  our  theory  that 
the  journey  he  made  last  summer,  to 
St.  Louis,  in  the  capacity  of  a  detective, 
was  really  taken  by  him  in  order  to 
convey  away  the  goods  stolen  from  our 
store.  Doubtless  his  trunk  contained 
the  silks  and  laces  after  which  he  and 
the  policeman  who  accompanied  him 
were  looking  so  sharply.    Quite  a  joke 


on  us,  wasn't  it? — doubly  at  our  ex- 
pense 1    He  has  probably  gone  to  that 
city  now,  thinking  to  safely  dispose  of 
them  after  this  length  of  time.     Your 
daughter's   jewels,    say    $40,000,   Mrs. 
Grizzle's,  $12,000,  and  what  he  obtained 
from  us,  would  keep  the  gentleman  in 
ready-money  for  some  time !     We  think 
he  remained  secreted  in  our  store,  the 
night  the  robbery  was  committed,  al- 
lowing himself  to  be  locked  in ;  that  he 
filled  a  carpet-bag    or  two  with    the 
goods,  and  placed  the  remainder  in  his 
desk,  which  he  always  kept  under  lock 
and  key,  and  with  which  we  did  not 
think  of  meddling,  afterward  actually 
walking  out  in  broad  daylight  with 
them,  as  if  they  were  bundles  of  soiled 
linen.    We  do  not  think  he  had  any 
accomplice,  nor  do  we  think  he  intend- 
ed to  kill  the  watchman,  as  he  was  not 
armed.    He  expected  the  fellow  would 
drop  into  a  sound  sleep,  during  which 
he  would  effect  the  robbery,  and  then 
leave  by  the  man-hole.      But  he  was 
probably  suddenly  confronted  by  the 
unlucky  watch,  who,  knowing  him  hy 
/  sight,  would  of  course  betray  him  to 
his  employers.    To  escape  this,  he  mur- 
dered the  man." 

"  Every  body  is  disposed  to  put  the 
best  construction  on  his  crimes,"  mat- 
tered Mr.  Cameron,  as  ho  walked  away 
from  the  store.  "  They  cannot  shake 
off  the  glamor  of  his  personal  attn^ 
tions." 

That  same  night  found  him  on  the 
express- train  which  left  Kew  York  for 
the  West.  Ho  had  kissed  his  weeping 
wife  farewell,  witli  the  words, 

"  Cheer  up,  my  dear,  we  oaght  to 
feel  happier  now  that  wc  think  wc  lui« 
positive  trace  of  our  darling.  I  hope 
not  to  l>e  away  over  a  fortnight.  I  hope 
to  be  home,  and  my  little  girl  with  me, 
before  then.  Lisjyi,  you  must  have  the 
house  bright  for  us  when  we  come 
back." 

How  desolate  they  felt  when  he  h»d 
gone  I  Yet  there  was  the  future  to  Iwk 
to.  In  a  few  days  he  might  be  hack 
with  that  dear  child,  whose 

•*  Foot  Moms  CTGT  at  the  threshold. 
Yet  ncTcr  paaecB  o'er." 
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Louis  and  liilla !  Mrs.  Cameron  ex- 
pected loth — talked  of  both.  Each 
mention  of  their  names  in  conjunction 
was  like  a  wound  to  Lissa's  conscious- 
ness. She  could  not  endure  it  Besides, 
her  mother  must  soon  know  that  such  a 
thing  was  not  to  be,  as  their  returning 
together ;  and  it  would  be  best  to  pre- 
pare her  for  the  fact  So  one  day  Lissa 
said  to  her,  very  gently, 

*^  Mother,  if  Milla  comes  home,  Mr. 
Dassel  will  not  be  with  her.  He  has 
done  things  which  make  him  an  out- 
cast. Father  will  have  no  communica- 
tion with  him." 

^'  Then  I  am  afraid  Milla  will  refuse 
to  come." 

**  I  think  she  will  come.  At  least,  we 
will  prepare  for  her." 

The  days  were  brief  and  bitter  cold, 
the  evenings  long  and  lonely.  Mrs. 
Grizzle  would  persist,  in  her  good- 
natured  way,  in  being  a  **  comfort "  to 
her  neighbors.  Unwelcome  as  her  in- 
trusions sometimes  were,  they  were 
wholesome,  and  the  dreary  little  house- 
hold would  have  fared  ill  without 
them. 

Sam,  too,  happened  upon  one  more 
opportunity  to  urge  his  suit,  and  again 
opened  his  mouth  and  spake. 

"  Why  couldn't  you  a'  said  No,  out 
and  out,  the  first  time  ? "  he  asked,  re- 
proachfully, when  Elizabeth  put  a  stop 
to  his  eloquence.  "  I  had  no  idea  you'd 
trifle  with  a  fellow,  Miss  Cameron, — I 
hadn't,  indeed.  I  built  high  on  your 
takin'  several  days  for  an  answer." 

"There's  where  I  did  wrong,  Mr. 
Grizzle,"  she  said  ;  *^  and  I  am  glad  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  acknowledge  it. 
The  truth  is,  that  I  came  very  near  ac- 
cepting you.  I  did  place  a  camel ia  in 
my  hair,  the  evening  of  Miss  Bulbous' 
party,  "but  it  dropped  out.  I  am  glad  it 
did.  That  chance  has  Faved  us  both 
much  unhappine-8.  For  I  did  not  wear 
it  l^cause  I  had  made  up  my  mind  I 
could  love  you,  but  because  I  wa?  not 
contented  at  home,  and  wished  to  go 
away.  Then^  my  parents  did  not  seem 
to  need  me,  as  I  expected  that  Milla  and 
Mr.  Dassel  would  always  live  with  them ; 
now^  you  see  how  dependent  they  are 


upon  me.  I  am  resolved  never  to  marry, 
and  never  to  leave  them.  This  is  my 
final  determination ;  and  I  shall  be  an- 
noyed if  you  refer  to  the  subject  again." 

"It's  hard  on  a  fellow — ^"  began 
Sam. 

"  May  I  give  you  a  piece  of  advice  ?  " 
interrupted  Lissa. 

"Why,  yes.  Advice  is  said  to  bo 
cheap." 

"  It  is  to  offer  what  you  have  offered 
me— your  heart,  hand,  and  fortune, — ^to 
another  young  lady  that  I  know  of,  and 
who  is  sweet,  beautiful,  and  talented,— 
who  would  prize  your  heart,  be  proud 
of  your  hand,  and  find  your  fortune  a 
blessing." 

"  For  the  land-sake,  who  can  she  be  ? " 

"  You  can  easily  discover  it,  if  you 
set  about  it." 

"  Camille  Bulbous  f' 

"  No ;  she  doesn't  need  your  money. 
Not  but  that  you  might  have  her,  for 
all  I  know  to  the  contrary.  But  if  I 
were  to  choose  a  wife  for  you,  I  should 
prefer  the  other.  She  is  amiable,  and 
she  loves  you." 

"  Who  is  it  ? "  cried  Sam,  eager,  and 
well-pleased. 

"  She  has  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  is 
not  rich." 

"  Do  you  mean  Miss—" 

"  Bayles." 

"  Sho  1  she  ain't  in  love  with  me !  I 
asked  her  to  have  me,  long  before  I  saw 
you,  Miss  Cameron,  and  she  wouldn't." 

"But  she  has  changed  her  mind. 
The  fact  is,  you  have  improved,  vastly, 
Mr.  Grizzle,  and  she  is  sensible  of  it. 
You  remember,  I  was  over  at  your  house, 
the  other  day,  when  sho  came  in.  I 
saw,  in  a  few  moments,  that  she  loved 
you.  But,  of  course,  she's  not  going  to 
say  so,  until  you  ask  her.  I  like  her 
very  much.  Your  mother  is  greatly  at- 
tached to  her,  I  can  see.  It  is  true,  she 
has  not  money,  like  Camille  Bulbous ; 
but  think,  Mr.  Grizzle,  what  a  pleasure 
it  will  be  to  confer  every  thing  upon 
her, — to  be  conscious  that  you  have  sur- 
rounded her  with  comfort  and  luxury." 

"  That's  so  ! "  said  Sam,  delighted. 

"  Will  you  promise  me  to  think  it 
over  ? " 
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"  Well,  y— yes  I " 

"Ask  your  mother,  too.  I  believe 
her  advice  will  agree  with  mine.  Your 
mother  is  rather  fond  of  style ;  but  Miss 
Bayles  will  be  as  stylish  as  any  of  them 
as  soon  :is  she  becomes  Mrs.  Grizzle. 
Don't  you  see  how  pretty  she  is  grow- 
ing ?  All  she  wants  is  handsome  clothes 
to  make  her  a  belle." 

"  Sho  !  "  murmured  Sam  again,  but 
in  an  asserting  voice. 

"  Try  it,  and  see." 

"  If  I  thought  she  was  really  in  love 
with  me,  I  should  hate  to  disappoint 
her." 

"  Well,  you  ask  her  the  next  time 
you  see  her.  That  will  be  the  shortest 
way  to  find  out.  She's  a  sweet  girl, 
and  a  lady,  Mr.  Grizzle;  and  if  yon 
marry  her,  you  must  love  her  with  all 
your  heart." 

"  It's  a  cunning  way  of  getting  rid  of 
me,"  soliloquized  the  young  gentleman, 
as  he  wended  his  way  home.  "  But  it 
isn't  a  bad  idea,  after  all.  Miss  Bayles 
was  my  first  love,  and  she  might  as  well 
be  my  Inst.    If  ma's  suited,  I  am." 

So  Miss  Cameron  saved  herself  by 
providing  her  adorer  with  another  lady- 
love. 

CHAPTEB  XIX. 

TSK  BBBAKUrO  OJ   THS  OOLDKM  SOWL. 

TnE  snows  of  winter  lay  over  our 
country  neighborhood.  Miss  Bulbous, 
despairing  of  Sam,  was  said  to  have 
engaged  herself  to  a  Southerner,  whose 
acquaintance  she  had  made  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel,  where  she  and  her  father 
were  now  stopping.  The  fine  carriages, 
the  gilt  buttons,  prancing  horses,  and 
coats-of-arms,  had  many  of  them  disap- 
peared from  the  railway-station.  The 
fashionable  country  was  in  the  city. 
Even  Mrs.  Grizzle  was  talking  of  shut- 
ting up  Rose  Villa,  for  a  couple  of 
months,  immediately  after  New  Year's. 

The  beautiful  white-winged  ships, 
too,  no  longer  hovered  over  the  blue 
river,  which  had  drawn  its  coverlid  of 
ice  above  it,  and  was  sleeping  a  sleep 
disturbed  by  dreams  of  summer,  if  one 
were  to  judge  by  the  sighs  and  soft 


moans  which  might  be  heard  by  cars 
bent  close  to  listen.  The  gray  High- 
lands were  capped  with  white.  Christ- 
mas had  come  and  gone ;  and  the  whole 
neighborhood  had  been  gay  with  bells 
and  wreaths  and  candles.  Mrs.  Grizzle 
had  put  some  of  her  money  to  good  use, 
by  decking  a  Christmas-tree  for  poor 
children,  upon  which  she  hod  hung  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars'  worth  of  substan- 
tial presents,  as  well  as  some  dainties 
which  were  of  no  greater  worth  than  to 
make  the  children's  eyes  dance  and  their 
mouths  wat«r,  and  their  little  hearts 
beat  high  for  one  bright  hour. 

During  all  these  festivities  a  shadow 
had  brooded  over  one  house.  For  the 
first  time  since  its  walls  camo  together 
there  was  no  Christmas  merry-makbg 
in  the  home  of  the  Camerons.  What 
could  those  two  desolate  women  do, 
who  sat  there,  watching  the  wintry 
clouds  and  listening  to  the  wintry  wind, 
awaiting,  they  knew  not  what  fresh 
blow  of  misfortune  ?  The  joyous  broth- 
er far  away,  the  father  still  absent  on 
his  melancholy  errand,  the  "  flower  of 
the  family"  blooming  or  perishing  in 
some  unknown  atmosphere :  they  could 
do  nothing  but  that  dreariest  of  all 
things — sit  and  wait. 

Mrs.  Grizzle  had  tried  hard  to  pei^ 
suade  Lissa  into  attending  her  Christ> 
mas  party.  It  made  her  heart  ache  to 
see  the  young  girl  so  pale  and  quiet 
But  Lissa  could  not  think  of  meeting 
strangers,  of  entering  into  any  pleasure, 
while  that  cloud  of  disgrace  and  sorrow 
drifted  up  from  her  horizon,  as  yet  un- 
perceived  by  others,  but  of  whose  com- 
ing she  had  received  sure  warning. 

It  was  the  Wednesday  before  the 
New  Year,  which  would  colne  in  on 
Saturday.  The  two  ladies  sat^  sadly 
musing,  before  the  open  fire  in  the 
library.  After  a  long  silcace,  the 
mother  spoke. 

"Do  you  rcmeml)er,  Elizabeth,  how 
we  made  the  fire  hero,  the  first  time  this 
season,  for  fear  she  would  bo  chilly 
when  she  came  in  from  that  ride  ? " 

"  I  was  just  thinking  of  it,  mother. 
Sometimes,  very  seldom,  I  used  to  get 
tired  of  waiting  upon  her  and  humor- 
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ing  her  little  caprices.  Bat  oh,  mother, 
how  weary  I  am  of  not  having  her  to 
serve.  What  a  privilege  it  would  he 
to  deny  myself  something  for  her  sake  I 
to  run  for  her  shawl,  to  rub  her  little 
cold  feet  in  my  hands  I  " 

"How  lovely  she  was  that  night  1" 
continued  Mrs.  Cameron,  almost  in  a 
whisper.  "  How  little  we  dreamed  that 
she  was  a  bride !  Her  eyes  were  like 
stars  1  Evidently,  she  was  very  happy ; 
she  did  not  realize  that  she  was  doing 
wrong  by  such  concealment.  Louis 
influenced  her  as  he  would  a  child.^' 

"  I  think  we  kept  her  too  much  of  a 
child,  mother;  she  was  never  held 
closely  to  the  responsibility  of  her  ac- 
tions, as  another  would  have  been.  We 
were  too  indulgent  —  loved  her  too 
much.^' 

The  mother  sighed,  wearily. 

"Elizabeth,  if  I  could  know  where 
my  child  was,  and  that  she  was  safe 
and  content, — that  she  had  no  reason  to 
repent  the  step  she  has  taken, — I  would 
gladly  die  this  day." 

"  Oh,  mother,  do  not  talk  so  I  Has 
not  our  father  claims  upon  you,  and 
your  other  children  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Lissa ;  but  she  wad  to  me  what 
Benjamin  was  to  Jacob, — not  really  my 
youngest,  yet  always  my  haby,  whom  I 
could  not  let  go  trom  my  bosom.  Hark  I 
who  is  that  ? " 

"Do  not  disturb  yourself,  mother. 
Susie  Grizzle,  perhaps,  upon  one  of  her 
good  mothcr^s  errands.  I  will  step  into 
the  hall." 

"It  gives  me  a  shock,  every  time 
the  door-bell  rings  I "  murmured  Mrs. 
Cameron,  sinking  back  into  her  chair, 
and  pressing  her  hand  to  her  heart, 
whose  violent  palpitation  was  painf\illy 
visible  under  the  fulds  of  her  shawl. 

In  a  moment  or  two  Elizabeth  return- 
ed with  a  long  strip  of  paper  which  she 
had  taken  out  of  a  yellow  envelope. 

"  It  is  a  telegraphic  message  from 
father." 

"  Kead  it  first,  and  teU  me  what  it 
says." 

"  He  is  on  his  way  home — ^  hesita- 
ting. 

"AndMilla?" 


"/««j/<AWm/" 

"  Oh,  thank  God  I " 

"  But  she  is  ill, — *  very  ill,'  the  mes- 
sage reads,  *and  we  must  have  every 
thing  in  readiness  for  her  comfort. 
They  will  be  here  to-night,  at  seven 
o'clock;  the  carriage  must  be  at  the 
station.'  Here,  mother,  dear,  dearest 
mother,  do  not  cry!  Was  I  not  just 
Baying  what  a  blessing  it  would  be  to 
have  our  darling  again  to  wait  on? 
She  is  ill ;  but  we  will  make  her  bet- 
ter. It  will  be  such  delight  to  have  her 
making  her  little  demands  upon  us 
again !  What  shall  we  do  first,  mother  I 
It  is  four  o'clock  now." 

"  Let  me  shed  my  tears  first,  Lissa, 
that  I  may  not  weep  so  much  to-night, 
I  will  be  quiet  presently.  Go,  do  what 
is  necessary." 

"Let  us  prepare  a  bed  on  the  sofa, 
here,  and  draw  it  up  before  the  fire. 
This  was  always  her  favorite  room." 

"Yes,  she  will  like  to  be  here,  I 
know." 

"  And  beg  the  loan  of  Mrs.  Grizzle's 
carriage.  It  is  more  comfortable  than 
ours ;  we  can  shut  out  the  sharp  wind 
ft'om  it.  I  wish  the  wind  would  not 
blow  so  fiercely ;  it  will  be  so  cold  for 
her  I" 

"Tell  Dinah,  Lissa,  to  have  a  nice 
supper  prepared.  She  remembers  well 
what  were  Milla's  favorite  dishes." 

"Yes,  Martin  will  be  so  glad,  too. 
All  our  servants  have  missed  Milla." 

"  They  could  not  help  but  love  her." 

"  She  was  so  gentle  and  dependent." 

Thus  with  strophe  and  antistrophe 
did  mother  and  sister  sing  the  praises 
of  the  absent  darling,  a  mournful  un- 
dertone in  all  their  gladness,  for  they 
feared  as  much  as  they  hoped,  while 
they  hastened  to  prepare  for  her  return. 

The  night  swooped  down  suddenly, 
bleak  and  windy.  Every  branch  of  the 
noble  trees  on  the  lawn  moaned  and 
tossed ;  wild,  wailing  voices  of  the  wind 
whispered  or  shrieked  at  the  shutters ; 
but  within  the  home,  all  was  as  bright 
as  expectant  love  could  make  it.  The 
coal  lay  in  the  burnished  grate,  like  a 
mass  of  molten  gold,  from  which,  occa- 
sionally, would  leap  a  little  jet  of  flame. 
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sending  a  wann  glimmer  over  gilt  bind- 
ings of  books  and  picture-frames.  The 
improvised  couch  was  steeping  itself  in 
pleasant  heats ;  a  tiny  pair  of  slippers 
were  warming  on  the  nig,  a  decanter 
of  choice  wine  stood  on  a  table ;  Jtfrs. 
Cameron,  wearing  a  new  dress  in  honor 
of  the  occasion,  smiling,  but  very  pale, 
fidgeted  with  a  book,  and  tried  to  read, 
while  her  strained  ear  only  listened  for 
the  expected  whistle  of  the  locomotive. 
Lissa  was  in  the  carriage,  her  arms  full 
of  wraps,  sitting  down  by  the  dreary 
little  station,  listening  to  the  moaning 
wind,  with  a  heart  heavy  with  fore- 
boding. 

How  long  it  was  until  seven  o'clock  I 
But  the  hour  struck  at  last,  the  train 
rushed  in,  and  paused ;  she  saw  by  the 
glimmering  lamplight  her  father  and 
Sabrina  descend  from  the  cars,  bearing 
in  their  arms  the  long-familiar  burden. 
Martin  opened  the  carriage-door,  and 
the  next  moment  Milla  lay  in  her  arms, 
speechless,  but  clinging  to  her  with  a 
feeble  clasp,  while  her  father  placed  the 
wra]>s  al>out  her. 

"Go  very  gently,  Martin,"  he  said,  as 
he  and  the  nurse  entered.  "  She  is 
nearly  exhausted  by  the  long  journey." 

Very  gently  the  carriage  rolled  over 
the  snowy  road  to  the  old  home.  Milla 
tried  to  raise  her  head  when  the  wheels 
stopped ;  but  it  sank  again.  She  could 
see  little  of  the  old  trees,  the  leafless 
rose-vine,  the  familiar  porch,  as  strong 
arms  lifted  her  out,  bearing  her  through 
the  lighted  hall,  into  the  dear  old 
library, — into  the  presence  of  home  and 
mother. 

"  Milla,  my  darling  I " 

She  saw  her  mother's  face,  felt  her 
kiss,  and  then,  for  a  little  while,  all  was 
deaf  and  dark — she  seemed  to  sink 
down — down  into  death.  They  placed 
the  liglit  form— so  light  now  that  the 
burden  of  it  was  scarcely  felt,  on  the 
warm  couch,  and  poured  tlie  ready  cor- 
dial between  her  lips;  and  presently 
the  breath  fluttered  stronger.  Now, 
indeed,  the  mother  wanted  to  weep,  and 
had  no  tears.  Those  great,  bright, 
sunken  eyes  and  wasted  outlines  touched 
the  mother's  heart  too  deeply  for  tears. 


The  old  family-physician  was  there  in 
less  than  a  half-hour.  He  felt  the  pulse, 
he  looked  into  the  eyes,  of  his  well- 
beloved  little  patient. 

"  I  never  thought  she  would  live  to  be 
twenty,"  he  said,  aside  to  Mr.  Cameron, 
who  awaited  his  decision  in  another 
room;  "but  this  folly  of  our  pet  has 
wasted  her  small  store  of  life  with  lavish 
haste.  There  is  but  a  drop  or  two  re- 
maining. I  doubt  if  she  holds  out  one 
week." 

So  the  truth  was  spoken.  Mother 
and  sister  were  compelled  to  hear  it. 
Short  time,  indeed,  for  those  loving 
ministrations  they  had  longed  to  be- 
stow 1  That  night  Milla  was  forbidden 
to  speak.  She  could  only  look  her  joy 
at  seeing  her  friends.  The  next  day  sIm 
was  still  very  feeble,  replying  with  her 
old  fond  smile  to  all  the  tender  atten- 
tions which  beset  her.  On  Friday  she 
was  permitted  to  converse  a  little ;  she 
could  even  sit  up  in  the  green-satin 
chair,  wherein  she  used  so  much  to  loU, 
looking  like  a  water-lily  in  its  leaves. 

How  had  the  lily  withered  in  one 
brief  season  I  The  wedding-ring,  so 
small  at  first,  would  now  scarcely  stay 
on  the  thin  hand.  Yet,  because  her 
cheeks  were  flushed  and  her  eyes  bril- 
liant, the  mother  dung  to  hope,  and 
began  to  say,  in  her  heart,  that  the  doc- 
tor was  mistaken. 

The  third  day  of  her  arrival  home 
was  the  first  day  of  the  New  Year.  It 
was  a  beautiful,  winter  day,  calm  and 
full  of  sunshine.  The  house  was  made 
pleasant;  every  one  endeavored  to  be 
cheerful  for  the  invalid's  sake,  who  wis 
now  in  bed,  in  her  own  pretty  chamber, 
where  she  had  asked  to  be  ti^en. 

"Good-bye,  doctor,"  she  said,  in  a 
peculiar  tone,  when  the  old  man  was 
about  to  leave  her,  after  his  daily  visit, 
on  the  morning  of  the  New  Year. 

"Good-bye,  child,"  he  said;  "a 
pleasant  voyage  to  you,"  and  he  kissed 
her,  with  a  tear  in  hb  eye. 

"  Milla  1"  exclaimed  her  mother, 
when  the  door  closed  on  the  physician. 

"He  knows,  mother,  that  be  will 
never  see  me  again.  My  feet  and  hands 
are  cold  with  coming  death.    I  know  it.^ 
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A  silence  fell  on  the  group,  which 
pressed  closer  about  her. 

"  I  am  dying,  and  I  want  to  say  a 
few  words  about  Louis  before  I  go.  It 
is  true  that  he  left  me ;  but  not  until 
he  was  compelled  to.  The  officers  were 
upon  his  track ;  they  were  at  the  doors 
of  our  house.  I,  myself,  urged  him  to 
fly.  I  know  all  about  his  sin.  He  was 
tempted  to  do  wrong,  because  of  his 
poverty.  I  knew  that  he  deceived  me, 
and  others, — that  he  misled  me,  caused 
me  to  deceive  and  forsake  my  family ; 
but  I  did  not  cease  to  love  him.  I  am 
afhiid  I  loved  him  the  more.  Lissa,  do 
you  remember  what  I  once  said  to  you  ? 
that  if  I  knew  I  should  not  live  three 
months,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  become 
his  wife  ?  I  shall  not  live  three  months. 
He  has  killed  me ;  he  would  have  killed 
you,  Lissa,  if  you  had  married  him. 
And  think,  how  much  better  it  is  that 
it  should  be  I,  who  was  foredoomed  to 
a  short  life  from  the  first*" 

The  sobs  of  her  sister  interrupted  her 
for  a  moment. 

"  Don^t  think  Louis  did  not  love  me," 
she  went  on.  *'  He  did.  He  was  al- 
ways good  to  me.  I  think  it  was  the 
knowledge  of  his  crimes  that  killed  me. 
I  seemed  to  wither  away,  after  I  began 
to  suspect  them.  I  teased  him  to  tell 
me  why  he  had  not  gone  to  Qermany ; 
why  ho  travelled  in  disguise ;  why  he 
went  to  the  Southern  city,  and  kept  me 
and  Sabrina  shut  up  in  constant  soli- 
tude. I  asked  him,  passionately,  if  he 
was  ashamed  of  me.  That  made  him 
angry.  He  said, '  No  I  but  he  had  com- 
mitted robberies,  and  the  officers  were 
after  him  like  dogs  after  a  fox.  He 
was  not  ashamed  of  his  little  girl ;  he 
was  only  sorry  she  had  married  so  bad 
s  man.'" 

Here  Milla  paused,  and  a  strange  ex- 
pression passed  over  her  face. 

"  Do  you  remember  I  said,  Lissa,  that 
I  would  give  my  life  to  be  his  wife  even 
for  one  week  ? " 

**Do  not  talk;  it  is  too  much  for 
you,"  pleaded  her  father. 

*'  It  will  make  no  difference  an  hour 
or  two  hence,  father,  and  I  shall  die 
more  contented,  having  spoken.    I  was 
VOL.  II. — 35 


punished  for  that  mad  speech.  I  never 
have  been  Mr.  DassePs  true  wife.  I 
would  not  tell  you  tliis,  if  I  were  not 
dying.  I  never  knew  it  until  the  day 
before  he  fled,  father,  and  you  came. 
He  was  looking  over  some  papers  in  a 
small  trunk.  A  letter  dropped  out.  I 
snatched  it  playfully,  opened,  and  read : 

"*Dear  Karl:  WDl  you  be  in 
Baden-Baden  to-morrow  ?  I  hope  so, 
for  the  days  are  long  without  you. 

"  *  Your  own  wife,         Margaret.' 

**  And  then  I  thought  of  the  story  of 
Count  Konigsberg,  and  stared  at  him, 
wildly,  I  suppose,  for  Jio  caught  it  from 
me  with  a  laugh,— oh,  such  a  laugh  1 — 
and  said  I  was  punished  for  my  inquisi- 
tivcness.  That  stabbed  ine  to  the  heart, 
mother.  I  felt,  then,  .hat  I  could  live 
but  a  little  time,  and  I  prayed  that  the 
time  might  be  very  short  After  all  mi/ 
love  !  "  mournfully. 

"  Milla,"  said  Lissa,  quickly,  leaning 
over  her  dying  sister,  "  would  it  not  be 
joy  for  you  to  know  that  you  were  the 
Count's  true  wife  ? " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? " 

"  I  had  a  letter  last  night  from  Rob- 
bie. I  would  have  told  you  sooner,  had 
I  dreamed  that  you  were  aware  of  his 
previous  marriage.  Robbie  writes  to 
inform  me  that  he  has  heard  of  the 
death  of  the  Countess  Konigsberg,  who 
died  of  a  decline,  after  being  months 
confined  to  her  apartments,  on  Novem- 
ber 10th.  You  were  married  on  the 
18th." 

"  Thank  God  for  that  I "  murmured 
the  young  wife,  with  an  effort  bringing 
her  hand  to  her  lips,  and  kissing  her 
wedding-ring. 

"  I  have  been  wilflil,"  she  continued 
presently,  "  and  impatient  and  stubborn 
about  many  things,  I  know.  But,  oh, 
I  have  suffered  so  much  pain  I  Not 
even  you,  mother,  know  how  much  I 
have  suffered  all  my  life.  I  ask  you  all 
to  forgive  me  all  my  faults." 

"  My  child,  you  break  our  hearts !  " 

"And  you,  Lissa,  do  you  forgive 
me  ?  After  all,  your  love  was  not  like 
mine ;  and  it  is  well,  as  it  has  turned 
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out,  that  I  took  him  from  you.  I  have 
always  loved  all  my  friends.  If  I  have 
sinned,  it  has  been  in  loving  too  much. 
You  will  tell  Robbie  so,  dear  boy  I " 

Millars  strength  had  flared  up  like  an 
expiring  torch,  enabling  her  to  say  this 
much ;  now  she  lay  exhausted,  and  ap- 
parently sinking  into  a  stupor,  while  the 
low  sound  of  weeping  filled  the  room. 

Suddenly  her  voice,  silver-clear  and 
strangely  thrilling,  took  up  the  burden 
of  a  poem  which  had  been  a  great  fa- 
vorite of  hers  for  years.  Often,  in  the 
pleasant  evenings  forever  gone,  she  had 
repeated  it  to  her  friends  with  an  im- 
passioned glow  of  utterance,  which,  from 
one  so  fragile,  had  almost  startled  them. 
Imagine,  then,  the  pain  with  which  they 
heard  the  familiar  rhythms  rise  from 
those  dying  lips : 

" — Behold  I  I  havo  sinned  not  in  this  I 
Where  I  have  loved,  I  have  loved  much  and  well, 
— I  have  verily  loved  not  amif(8. 

*  Lot  the  living,'  she  said, 
« Inquire  of  the  Dead 

In  tl)c  house  of  the  palo-froutcd  Imafres : 
My  own  true  deed  will  answer  for  me,  that  I  have 
not  loved  amiss 
In  my  love  for  all  these.' 

'*  The  least  touch  of  their  hands  in  the  morning, 

I  keep  it  hy  day  and  by  night. 
Their  least  steps  on  the  stairs,  at  the  door,  still 

throbs  through  me,  if  ever  so  light. 
Their  least  gift,  which  they  left  to  my  childhood, 

txr  off,  in  the  long-ago  years, 
Is  novr  turned  from  a  toy  to  a  relic,  and  seen 

through  the  crystal  of  tears. 

*  Dtg  the  snow,'  she  said, 

*  For  my  churchyard  bed. 

Yet  I,  as  I  sleep,  shall  not  fear  to  freeze. 

If  one  only  of  these  my  beloveds,  shall  love  mo  with 

heart-warm  tears, 

As  I  have  loved  those  I ' " 

Their  sobs  were  stifled,  their  breaths 
repressed,  as  the  silver  syllables  stole 
through  the  room.  In  the  stillness 
which  followed,  MUa  opened  her  eyes, 
and  looked  from  face  to  face  with  an 
indescribable,  solemn  smile,  murmuring, 

"  Say  never,  ye  loved— o^cce.    ♦    ♦    • 

Ix»\  0  sjirikea  but  one  hour— Lovk  I  those  never  loved 

Who  dream  that  they  loved  oxce  I " 

Then  that  numbness  of  death,  which 
had  crept  up  from  hands  and  feet, 
touched  her  lips  and  eyelids;  she  lay, 
for  hours,  in  a  stupor,  which  could 
hardly  be  told  from  death ;   but,  at  set 


of  sun,  she  roused  herself  to  say,  quite 
aloud, 

"  If  ever  you  see  Louis  again,  tell  him 
I  loved  him  to  the  last.  Tell  him,  I  ask 
him  to  repent,  so  as  to  meet  me  in 
heaven." 

Shortly  thereafter  she  drew  her  last 
breath ;  her  soul  exhaled  from  its  flow- 
er-like form,  and  fled  to  God  who  gave 
it. 

It  was  a  sleety,  stormy  day  upon 
which  she  was  buried;  but  all  the 
neighborhood  about  Evergreen  Station 
were  in  attendance.  Curiosity  to  learn 
something  of  the  details  of  her  brief 
married  life — a  flying  shadow  of  mys- 
tery, which  all  caught  but  none  could 
hold— increased  the  interest  which  drew 
old  neighbors  and  new  to  the  house  of 
mourning.  They  scanned,  with  eager 
eyes,  the  coffin-i)late : 

MILLA   CAMERON   I>ASSEL. 
JET.  17  TEAJU. 

But  none  knew,  not  even  Mrs.  Grizzle, 
that  the  true  title  of  the  sleeper  was 
"  Coun  tess  of  Konigsberg."  How  lovely 
she  looked,  in  death's  restM  Blomhei^ 
is  still  whispered  by  the  community. 
All  her  deformity  was  hidden  away  in 
satin  folds  and  fragrant  flowerB;  her 
fair,  bright  hair,  worn  as  always  during 
her  life,  floated  down  either  aide  thi 
young  face,  and  glittered  along  her 
white  dress  almost  to  her  knees. 

Count  Konigsberg  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived his  wife's  dying  message,  nor  ii 
it  to  be  anticipated  that  he  everwE 
What  land  now  shelters  the  adventorcr 
is  not  known  to  those  most  interested 
in  tracing  him.  When  Mr.  CtmotA 
reached  St.  Louis,  during  that  snidi 
for  the  missing  couple,  of  which  ve 
have  told,  he  thought  the  Count's  tnttt 
was  certain ;  but  when  he  traced  bim  to 
the  lodgings  where  he  had  been  liring 
under  still  another  assumed  name,  be 
found  him — not.  He  had  been  warned, 
in  time  to  flee,  taking  with  him  erei? 
thing  of  value,  bidding  his  sick  and 
wretched  wife  a  last  farewell. 

The  police  arreste<l,  howo'er,  a  G«^ 
man  Jew,  for  receiving  stolen   goods 
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Thifl  was  the  person  whom  DasscI  had 
represented  as  a  cousin,  but  who  was,  in 
fact,  a  money-lender  well-known  of  yore, 
in  Baden-Baden,  by  the  Count,  who  had 
"patronized"  him,  in  that  city,  with 
magnificent  liberality.  This  person,  re- 
moving to  America,  had  met  and  recog- 
nized the  Count  in  New  York,  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  this  country.  To 
prevent  betrayal,  and  knowing  the  ut- 
terly unprincipled  character  of  the 
broker,  the  Count  had  bribed  him  to 
secrecy,  promising  him  rich  commissions 
"when  he  should  establish  himself  in  St. 
Louis,  whither  he  was  going.  It  may 
be  that  desperation  at  having  no  money 
wherewith  to  buy  the  fellow's  silence, 
drove  him  to  commit  the  burglary  at 
Borden  &  DeWitt's.  Having  secured 
the  goods,  he  had  invented  the  excuse 
of  a  journey  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  left 
the  spoils  to  be  sold  on  shares,  through 
channels  which  the  broker  would  be 
wise  enough  to  find. 

It  is  known  that  the  Count  escaped 
to  New  Orleans,  and  from   thence   to 
Cuba.      There    pursuit    was    baffled. 
Those  who  knew  him  best  during  his 
career  in  this  country  are  divided  in 
fheir  opinion  as  to  his  utter  depravity. 
It  ia  not  impossible  that  the  utter  devo- 
tion of  Milla  Cameron  awoke  some  real 
response  in  his  heart.    It  may  be  that 
his  object  in  endeavoring  to  rob  her  of 
her  legacy,  on  the  night  preceding  the 
day  appointed  for  their  marriage,  was 
to  secure  her  fortune  and  save  her  the 
mretched  career  which  must  be  hers  as 
lis  companion.     But  his  conduct  to- 
rards  his  first  wife  was  too  infamous  to 
ive  much  ground  for  such  belie£    It 
more  natural  to  conclude  that  he 
ishcd  to  shake  off  companions  who 
Ight    fatally  embarrass   him  in   his 
i;ht. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  he  first  en- 

red  himself  to  Elizabeth  because  he 

I  nothing  else  to  occupy  his  mind, 

was  reckless  of  consequences.    His 

ling  in  New  York,  where,  at  any 

lent,  he  was  in  danger  of  being  rec- 

zed  by  foreigners  or  followed  by 

^.tives  from  abroad,  may  seem  a  bold 

ire  on  his  part.    Yet  this  was  in 


keeping  with  the  cold  courage  of  his 
character.  Being  rendered  entirely  pen- 
niless by  his  sudden  flight  from  Europe, 
he  had  to  begin  modestly,  keeping,  at 
all  times,  a  look  out  for  superior  chances 
to  operate  in  wider  fields. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  i\)c 
photographer's  with  Mrs.  Grizzle,  he 
came  near  betrayal.  The  French  minis- 
ter was  well  known  to  Count  Konigs- 
berg,  who,  fortunately  for  himself,  was 
the  first  to  perceive  an  acquaintance. 
He  concealed  himself  by  means  of  a 
screen  which  stood  at  the  foot  of  a 
second  flight  of  stairs,  through  which 
he  was  peering  with  that  sardonic  smile 
which  sometimes  curled  his  lips,  when 
the  astonished  lady  missed  him  from 
her  side. 

Sam  Grizzle  and  Miss  Bayles  are  mar- 
ried. They  had  a  grand  wedding  in 
May.  It  took  Mrs.  Grizzle  some  time 
to  reconcile  herself  to  Miss  Bayles'  hum- 
ble origin  I  But,  when  she  did  fully 
accept  her  as  her  future  daughter-in- 
law,  she  did  it  with  her  usual  hearti- 
ness. She  insisted  upon  her  coming  to 
Rose  Villa  in  make  her  preparations, 
and  would  hear  to  no  less  than  six 
bridesmaids  with  interminable  trams. 
The  bride,  with  the  blood  of  three  gen- 
erations of  poor  artists  in  her  veins, 
was  a  person  upon  w^hom  money  could 
be  lavished  to  advantage.  Mrs.  Grizzle 
was  delighted  with  her  when  her  "  good 
points  "  were  "  brought  out "  with  white 
satin  and  point-lace,  and  beamed  her 
motherly  effulgence  equally  upon  her 
and  the  bridegroom,  who  had  toned 
down  into  quite  a  modest  representa- 
tive of  Young  America,  and  was  far 
worthier  of  his  honors  than  when  first 
we  made  his  acquaintance. 

Grizzle,  senior,  pronounces  his  new 
daughter  "prime,"  which,  with  him, 
means  "A  No.  1, — no  better  in  the 
market." 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  chronicle 
that  Abel  Bellows  drew  a  prize  with 
that  last  ticket  which  he  purchased  be- 
fore his  visit  to  the  Tombs — a  prize  of 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  in  gold, 
which  was  less  by  fifteen  hundred  than 
he  had  spent  on  lotteries  since  he  first 
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began  to  inyest  in  them.    Wc  arc  sorry,  frosts.    Still,  she  is  a  happier  woman 

because  we  wish  no  lottery  prizes  ever  than  of  old. 

were  drawn.    But,  since  Abel  is  one  of  It  is  yet  winter  in  the  home  of  the 

our  friends,  wc  must  keep  a  true  record  Camerons,  where  once  there  reigned  a 

of  what  happened  to  him.    By  advice  perpetual  summer  of  love  and  happi- 

of  Miss  Bayles  and  his  wife,  he  retired  ness ;  but  God,  who  is  the  only  perfect 

to  a  small  firuit-farm  in  New  Jersey,  for  Lover,  will  surely,  some    time,  renew 

which  ho  paid  cash  down,  and  where  the  bloom. 

he  and  his    children  are   very  happy  On  the  slender  marble  shaft  which 

in  the  midst  of  Lawton  blackberries,  points  to  heaven,  from  Miliars  grave,  is 

Bartlett  pears,  and  Newtown  pippins,  inscribed: 

Mrs.  Bellows'  melancholy  temperament  ,           .,                 ^               . 

ji   J,                   ..        .             1*  J.*        J.      •1.1  *'IiOvc  strikes  but  ono  hour— Lots  I  those  tueer 

finds  occupation  in  predictmg  temble  ^^^^ 

drouths,  devouring  insects,  and  early  Who  dream  that  they  loved  onci  I »» 


WATCHING  THE  RIVER. 

All  doth  not  to  the  rich  belong, 

Nor,  to  the  proud,  the  whole  world's  peace ; 
HerCj  in  these  woods,  are  books  and  song, 

With  loves  and  works  that  seldom  cease : 

From  care  we  revel  in  release. 
And  seek  not  what  we  could  not  find — 

Glory  in  gold— but  look  within. 
And  hope  for  harvest  in  the  mind. 

Not  learning  of  the  leaned  sort, 

Not  wisdom  of  the  worldly-wise, 
(We  live  remote — and,  life  is  short). 

But  such  as  comes  to  common  eyes — 

To  watch  Antarcs  at  his  rise. 
The  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Bear ; 

To  find  Andromeda,  or  tell 
The  stars  of  Cassiepea's  chair. 

Wise,  good,  and  true,  in  cities  dwell ; 

But,  ah  t  One  dwells  there — Discontent — 
With  whom  to  live,  if  less  than  Hell, 

Is  like  it.    There,  of  late,  I  went ; 

To  my  friend's  door  my  steps  I  bent. 
And  found  him  propped,  though  not  in  pain, 

With  watchers  by.    He  knew  me  not. 
For  midnight  brooded  on  his  brain. 

O  God !  that  good  man— oh  1  for  gold. 
For  gold,  that  father,  friend,  high-priest 

Of  all  the  charities,  had  sold 
His  faculties ;  and  now  the  least 
Of  all  that  ministered — ^his  least— 

Might  have  stood  sovereign  over  him, — 
No  motion  in  the  mind.    That  brow  I 

Thought's  beacon-tower — and  now  so  dim  I 

Never  again,  my  soul,  repine 

That  I  have  nothing,  having  all— 
Health,  and  myself,  and  love  like  thine. 

Dearest !  who  shares  my  humble  hall. 

And  never  be  mjr  soul  a  thrall 
Of  avarice  or  ambition  vain. 

Heaven  shield  me  from  the  hardened  heart, 
That  brings  the  softness  to  the  brain ! 
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THE  UNEXPLORED  REGIONS  OP  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 


The  adventurous  spirit  of  our  age 
has  distinguished  itself  in  no  respect 
more  than  in  the  energy  and  zeal  in 
which  it  has  pushed  forward  researches 
into  the  physical  history  and  condition 
of  mankind,  and  in  the  cognate  depart- 
ment of  physical  geography.  Hardly  any 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface  can  now 
be  called  terra  incognita;  and  the  most 
distant  seas  haye  but  few  secrets  in  their 
keeping.  The  mysteries  of  the  polar 
ocean  have  been  in  great  part  explored, 
and  the  enigmas  of  Africa  are  fast  giv- 
ing way  before  the  zeal  of  the  Earths, 
Livingstones,  and  Du  Chaillus  of  this 
generation.  As  regards  our  own  conti- 
nent more  especially,  there  remains  but 
little,  or  comparatively  little,  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  exploration.  Fremont 
and  his  thousand  successors  have  com- 
pleted the  work  of  Pike  and  Lewis  and 
Clark,  and  made  known  to  us  the  re- 
cesses of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
general  features  of  that  great  terrestrial 
basin  which  we  call  the  Salt  Lake  Val- 
ley, but  which  figured  in  the  maps  of 
twenty  years  ago  as  a  "  Great  Unex- 
plored Desert."  Shomburgh  has  unfold- 
ed to  us  the  intricacies  of  that  vast  net- 
work of  waters  between  the  Orinoco  and 
the  Amazon,  and  of  the  Amazon  itself; 
and  in  that  direction  Edwards,  Wallace, 
Hemdon,  and  Bates,  have  given  us  all 
the  infonnation  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  general  geography  and 
popular  intelligence.  And  if  there  yet 
remain,  among  the  broad  alluvions  of 
the  Atlantic  slope  of  South  America,' 
some  considerable  tracts  of  country 
comparatively  unknown,  it  is  because 
TiO  sufficient  inducements  exist  for  their 
exploration.  It  is  because  they  present 
only  a  monotonous  succession  of  sullen 
Tivers  flowing  through  vast  tropical 
forests,  where  savage  Nature  holds  des- 
|K>tic  reign,  and  where  man  maintains 
only  a  fhrtive  and  squalid  existence, 
^midly  disputing  his  life  with  wild 


beasts  and  dangerous  reptiles.  Regions 
like  these  possess  but  little  interest  l)e- 
yond  their  more  obvious  geographical 
features;  and,  when  these  have  been 
once  ascertained  with  approximate  ac- 
curacy, the  present  requisitions  of 
knowledge  are  satisQcd. 

There  are,  however,  two  or  three  con- 
siderable districts  of  country,  to  the 
northward  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
and  almost  at  our  own  doors,  which 
have  a  broader  appeal  to  our  interest 
and  curiosity,  but  which  are  still  in- 
volved in  deep  obscurity;  namely,  the 
interior  valley  or  basin  of  the  Rio  Frio 
and  its  tributaries,  comprised  partly  in 
the  republic  of  Nicaragua  and  partly  in 
that  of  Costa  Rica,  and  known  as  the 
Bohon  of  the  Otiatusos,  It  is  so  named 
from  an  incommunicative  and  uncon- 
quered  people  who  inhabit  it,  who  have 
succeeded  in  maintaining  an  entire  iso- 
lation from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
who,  consequently,  preserve  unaffected 
their  primitive  ideas,  language,  religion, 
and  modes  of  life.  The  Rio  Frio,  on 
the  banks  and  in  the  valley  of  which 
they  live,  tnkes  its  rise  in  the  highlands 
of  Costa  Rica,  and  flows  nearly  due 
north,  between  the  Pacific  or  volcanic 
coast-range  of  mountains,  and  the  true 
Cordillera,  into  Lake  Nicaragua,  at  its 
southern  extremity,  and  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  point  where  the 
river  San  Juan,  the  outlet  of  that  lake, 
makes  its  debouchure.  Numerous  at- 
tempts were  made  by  missionaries  and 
others,  under  the  Spanish  mle,  to  ascend 
the  river  and  open  communication  with 
the  people  on  its  banks,  but  without 
success ;  and  it  was  only  in  August  of 
last  year  that  its  ascent  was  effected,  by 
Captain  0.  J.  Parker,  an  American,  who, 
with  three  companions,  in  a  light  canoe, 
went  up  the  stream  to  the  head  of  canoe 
navigation,  a  computed  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles.  They  how- 
ever failed  to  open  conmiunication  with 
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the  Indians,  who  are  wary  and  hostile, 
nor  have  they  given  us  mucli  satisfactory 
information  conceminsj  them.  Their 
character,  language,  and  modes  of  life, 
are  all  open  questions  for  future  investi- 
gators. 

But  the  Bolson  of  the  Guatusos  is  not 
the  largest  nor  yet  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  Central  America  which  has 
liitherto  remained  unexplored  and  un- 
known. Whoever  glances  at  the  map 
of  that  country  will  observe  a  vast  re- 
gion, lying  between  Chiapa,  Tabasco,  Yu- 
catan, and  the  Republic  of  Guatemala, 
and  comprising  a  considerable  part  of 
each  of  those  states,  which,  if  not  en- 
tirely a  blank,  is  only  conjecturally  filled 
up  with  mountains,  lakes,  and  rivers. 
It  is  almost  as  unknown  as  the  interior 
of  Africa  itself.  We  only  know  that  it 
is  traversed  by  nameless  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, among  which  the  great  river  Usu- 
masinta  gathers  its  waters  fh>m  a  thou- 
sand tributaries,  before  pouring  them, 
in  a  mighty  flood,  into  the  Lagoon  of 
Terminos  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  We 
know  that  it  has  vast  plains  alternating 
with  forests  and  savannas ;  deep  valleys, 
where  tropical  Nature  takes  her  most 
luxuriant  forms,  and  high  plateaus  dark 
with  pines,  or  covered  with  the  delicate 
tracery  of  arborescent  ferns.  We  know 
that  it  conceals  broad  and  beautiful 
lakes,  peopled  with  fishes  of  new  varie- 
ties, and  studded  with  islands  which 
support  the  crumbling  yet  still  imposing 
remains  of  aboriginal  architecture  and 
superstition.  And  we  know,  also,  that 
the  remnants  of  the  ancient  Itzaes,  La- 
candones,  Choles,  and  Manches,  those  in- 
domitable Indian  families  who  success- 
fiilly  resisted  the  force  of  the  Spanish 
arms,  still  find  a  shelter  in  its  fastnesses, 
where  they  maintain  their  independence, 
and  preserve  and  practise  the  rites  and 
habits  of  their  ancestors  as  they  existed 
before  the  Discovery.  Within  its  depths, 
far  off  on  some  unknown  tributary  of 
the  Usumasinta,  the  popular  tradition 
of  Guatemala  and  Chiapa  places  that 
great  aboriginal  city,  with  its  white 
walls  shining  like  silver  in  the  sun, 
which  the  cura  of  Quich6  affirmed  to 
Mr.  Stephens  he  had  seen,  with  his  own 


eyes,  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains  of 
Quesaltenango. 

It  is  a  region,  therefore,  of  singular 
interest,  appealing  equally  to  the  geog- 
rapher, the  student  of  natural  history, 
the  antiquary,  and  the  ethnologist 
And  lying,  moreover,  almost  at  our  own 
doors,  rich  in  its  resources  and  tempting 
in  its  natural  wealth,  it  must  soon  ap- 
peal to  that  restless  spirit  of  enterprise 
and  commercial  activity  which,  not  con- 
tent with  its  past  triumphs,  longs  for 
new  conquests  and  a  wider  field  of  ex- 
ercise. 

It  is  true  that  Cortez  traversed  a  great 
part  of  this  vast  region  in  his  adventu- 
rous march  from  Mexico  into  Hondurasw 
For   nearly   two    years   he    straggled 
among  its  deep  morasses  and  almost 
impassable  nvers,  through  its  untracked 
wildernesses  and  over  its  high  and  des- 
ert mountains,  with  almost  superhuman 
courage  and  endurance.    But  his  brief 
letter  to  the  King  of  Spain,  giving  an 
account  of  his  adventures,  affords  us 
only  a  faint  notion  of  the  country,  and 
no  very  clear  idfeas  of  its  people.    He 
reached   the  mysterious  lAke  of  the 
Itzaes,  and  left  there  his  wounded  horse, 
the  image  of  which,  nearly  two  cento- 
ries  later,  the  Spaniards  found  elorated 
to  the  rank  of  a  god,  and  invested  with 
the  powers  which  control  the  thunder 
and  the  lightning.    It  was  into  this  re- 
gion that  the  early  enthusiasts  endeav- 
ored, but   with  imperfect  suocen,  to 
carry  the  symbol  of  the  cross.    Many  a 
missionary  found  among  its  implacable 
inhabitants  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
In  vain  did  the  Church  seek  to  bring 
it  under  the  shadow  of  the  faith,  and 
plant  the  cross  on  its  savage  mountains. 
Equally  in  vain  did  the  royal  cednln 
urge  on  the  Audienda  of  Guatcmah 
and  the  Governors  of  Yucatan  the  n^ 
cessity  of  reducing  it  under  the  real  ai 
well  as  the  nominal  authori^  of  tbe 
crown.     Expedition   after   expeditioo 
was  fitted  out  in  accordance  with  tbe 
imperial  mandate,  only  to  be  vttertj 
cut  off  or  driven  back  in  disaster  and 
dismay.  Nor  was  it  until  near  the  ckie 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  1698,  that 
the  combined  forces  of  the  surroandiag 
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provinces  were  able  to  reduce  the  fa- 
mous stronghold  of  the  Itzaes  in  Peten, 
and  break  down  the  temples  in  which, 
until  then,  the  religious  rites  of  the 
people  who  built  the  massive  structures 
of  Uxmal  and  Chichen-itza  had  been 
kept  up  in  all  their  primitive  pomp  and 
significance.  The  history  of  this  reduc- 
tion was  written  by  the  chronicler  Vil- 
laguticrre  with  all  the  minute  detail, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  Froissart  and  the 
historians  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  it 
only  exists  in  parchment  cerements,  and 
under  the  seal  of  a  strange  tongue,  in 
the  libraries  of  the  curious  and  the 
learned.  But  since  he  wrote,  until 
within  a  very  recent  period,  neither  his- 
torian or  traveller,  priest  or  soldier, 
has  ventured  into  the  sinister  re^on 
which  resisted  with  equal  success  the 
power  of  the  Spanish  arms  and  the  still 
more  formidable  infiuences  of  the  Cath- 
olic faith.  The  little  knowledge  once 
possessed  of  the  country  has  been  lost ; 
the  very  names  of  its  people,  once  the 
terror  of  the  adjacent  colonies,  liave  al- 
most passed  fh)m  the  memory  of  the 
present  generation,  and  the  Spanish 
establishments  themselves,  which  the 
genius  of  Ursua  pushed  forward  into 
the  disputed  territory,  have  been  left 
to  almost  utter  isolation  and  forgetful- 
ness. 

Occasional  references  to  the  country, 
in  books  of  travel,  or  in  the  transactions 
of  learned  societies,  which  have  served 
rather  to  show  how  small  is  our  knowl- 
edge, than  to  add  to  our  information, 
are  all  that  has  been  presented  to  the 
world  concerning  it,  since  the  days  of 
Cortez  and  Ursua.  M.  Waldeck  sldrted 
it  in  the  directions  of  Tabasco  and  Yu- 
catan, and  Mr.  Stephens  on  the  side  of 
Guatemala,  but  neither  ventured  into 
its  interior.  They  heard  fearfUl  accounts 
of  the  ferocity  of  its  incommunicative 
inhabitants,  and  have  repeated  to  us 
the  tragical  stories  connected  with  the 
fate  of  the  few  daring  adventurers  whom 
tradition  reports  as  having  undertaken 
to  solve  the  mystery  of  its  fastnesses. 
Even  in  Guatemala  itself,  within  the 
nominal  jurisdiction  of  which  the  great- 
er part  of  the  unknown  country  in  ques- 


tion is  included,  only  the  vaguest  no- 
tions exist  of  the  remote  district  of 
Peten  and  of  the  great  Lake  of  Itza,  on 
an  island  of  which,  and  on  the  site  of 
the  metropolis  of  the  Itzaes,  Ursua 
founded  a  town  which  is  still  a  political 
dependency  of  the  republic.  Separated 
by  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  leagues  of 
distance,  involving  a  journey  of  twenty- 
nine  days,  ten  of  which  are  through  an 
unbroken  wilderness,  which  can  only  be 
traversed  on  foot,  across  rivers  frequent- 
ly unfordable,  and  wide  tracts  of  coun- 
try often  inimdated,  and  over  moun- 
tains so  steep,  that  in  some  places  they 
can  only  be  ascended  by  rude  ladders 
formed  by  notching  the  trunks  of  forest- 
trees,  and  placing  them  against  the  de- 
clivities, to  say  nothing  of  the  total  ab- 
sence of  shelter  and  provisions,  and  the 
danger  of  attack  from  hostile  Ijidians — 
in  view  of  these  circumstances,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  even  that  part  of  the 
country  which  is  under  a  qualified 
Spanish  authority,  is,  in  all  essential 
respects,  a  terra  incoffnitaj  and  has  so 
long  escaped  the  explorations  of  trav- 
ellers. 

How  long  it  would  have  remained  in 
this  condition  had  its  exploration  and 
illustration  depended  exclusively  on 
the  people  and  governments  of  the  sur- 
rounding states,  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
inquire.  The  darkness  which  enshroud- 
ed it  would  probably  have  been  per- 
mitted to  thicken  and  become  more  and 
more  profound,  had  not  M.  Arthur 
Morelot,  an  adventurous  French  ex- 
plorer and  sanant,  crossed  the  Atlantic-, 
and,  plunging  boldly  into  its  recesses, 
brought  it  with  its  physical  characteris- 
tics, its  quaint  people,  and  its  natural 
history,  within  the  circle  of  modem 
knowledge,  and  under  the  light  of 
modem  intelligence.* 

The  researches  of  M.  Morelet  are  far 
too  varied  and  important,  and  have  too 
clear  an  appeal  to  American  as  well  as 
general  scientific  interest,  to  be  suffered 
to  remain  in  the  comparative  obsciurity 
to  which  a  mistaken  delicacy  would 


*  Vcyagt  dans  PAmMque  Oentrate,  Pile  de  Ckba 
et  U  Yucatan,  par  Arthur  MortUt.    Taxia,  1867. 
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condemn  them.  They  cover  the  vast 
delta  of  the  Usumasinta,  extending  to 
the  ruins  of  Palenque  on  the  west,  and 
thence  eastward  to  the  singular  terres- 
trial basin  of  the  mysterious  Lake  of 
Itza  or  Peten.  From  this  centre  they 
were  extended  southward,  through  a 
vast  wilderne«»,  and  the  hitherto  un- 
tra versed  and  undescribed  province  of 
Vera  Paz,  to  the  city  of  Guatemala — a 
distance  of  upwards  of  three  hundred 
leagues.  In  conjiuiction  with  the  ex- 
plorations of  Messrs.  Waldcck  and 
Stephens  in  Chiapa  and  Yucatan,  and 
of  other  later  investigators  to  the  south- 
ward, in  Honduras,  San  Salvador,  Nica- 
ragua, and  Costa  Rica,  they  serve  to 
give  us  a  very  complete  view  of  Central 
America,  using  that  designation  in  a 
geographical  sense,  as  including  that 
portion  of  the  continent  lying  between 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  and  that 
of  Darien.  By  their  light,  and  that 
afforded  by  other  investigators,  we  may 
now  venture  to  speak  with  some  degree 
of  confidence  and  certainty  of  the  vast 
and  hitherto  unexplored  region  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  and  wliich,  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  we  may  call, 
after  the  people  who  inhabit  it,  Lacan- 
don,  or  the  country  of  the  Lacandones. 
This  country  is  naturally  divided  into 
three  distinct  regions,  strongly  charac- 
terized and  contrasted  by  their  topog- 
raphy, productions,  and  people.  First 
in  order,  approaching  from  the  north, 
we  find  an  enormous  alluvion  or  delta, 
low,  densely-wooded,  and  traversed  in 
every  direction  by  creeks  and  lagoons, 
through  which  the  waters,  poured  down 
by  the  Usumasinta  and  Tabasco,  find 
their  devious  and  uncertain  way  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  For  six  months  of  the 
year,  during  the  season  of  rains,  the 
rivers  and  creeks  overflow  their  low 
banks,  and  the  whole  country  resembles 
a  great  sea,  filled  with  floating  forests. 
But  when  the  waters  subside,  the  chan- 
nels of  the  creeks  become  narrowed,  the 
swollen  lagoons  contract,  and  both 
become  bordered  by  broad  bands  of 
black  mud,  which  blister  and  crack 
under  the  tropical  sun,  generating  mias- 
matic vapors,  and  filling  the  air  with 


imperceptible  poison  and  death.  These 
conditions  imply  a  region  of  luxuriant 
vegetation  and  teeming  aquatic  life. 
Its  forests  are  not  alone  of  wide  ex- 
tent, but  every  tree  is  loaded  down  with 
lianes  and  vines  of  a  thousand  varieties, 
blushing  with  fiowers  of  overpowering 
odor,  that  hang  in  festoons  from  every 
gigantic  limb.  Beneath  their  shade  the 
slender  bamboo  shoots  up  its  green  and 
graceM  stem,  and  the  arum  struggles 
to  display  its  broad  leaves  to  the  sun 
and  air.  The  lagoons,  too,  are  full  of 
aquatic  plants  of  sizes  and  varieties  un- 
known to  northern  latitudes,  among 
which  swarm  myriads  of  waterfowls, 
filling  the  air  with  their  discordant 
cries,  and  on  the  slightest  alarm  start- 
ling the  traveller  with  the  rush  of  their 
multitudinous  wings.  The  alligator, 
also,  slumbers  on  the  slimy  shores,  as  yet 
undisturbed  by  the  splash  of  wheels  or 
by  the  rifle-crack  which  has  made  life 
unhappy  to  his  persecuted  congener  of 
the  Lower  Mississippi. 

In  such  a  region  as  this,  man  is  an 
intmder.    He  will  not  brave  the  unequal 
warfare  with  savage  nature  which  life 
here  involves  only  under  the  pressure 
of  overpowering  circumstances,  or  the 
potential  influences  of  gain.     Such  do 
not  seem  to  have  existed  in   ancient 
times,  and  the  whole  of  the  lower  Usu- 
masinta here  described,  and  which  may 
be  called  the  Lagoon  country,  is  desti- 
tute of  traces  of  aboriginal  population. 
It  is  possible  that  the  builders  of  Ttm 
lenque    and  Ocosingo,  and  the  other 
dwellers  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
river,  may  have  used  it  as  a  means  of 
communication  with  the  sea ;  but  nei- 
ther they  nor  their  descendants  made 
any  permanent  establishments   on  its 
sinister  shores.    And  as  Cortez  found  it, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  so  it 
remains  to  this  day — except  that  then 
are  a  few  establishments  for  the  catting 
of  logwood,  scattered  here  and  ther^ 
at  wide  intervals  apart,  which  afford, 
in  their  rude  hospitalities,  a  welcome 
refhge  to  the  exhausted  traveller,  whoee 
canoe  has  threaded  wearily,  fodr  dajs 
and  weeks,  the  intricadea  of  the  wtA 
of  waters. 
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Succeeding  to  this  low  region  of  the 
lagoons,  is  a  vast  area  of  territory,  em- 
braced between  the  true  Cordillera,  or 
great  dividing-ridge  of  the  continent, 
on  the  west,  and  a  subordinate  range 
of  mountains,  bearing  various  names  at 
different  points,  which  starts  out  from 
the  Co  dillera  in  Guatemala,  and  runs 
northeastward,  through  the  Peninsula 
of  Yucatan.  This  wide  region,  com- 
prehending an  extent  of  territory  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  New  England,  is  drain- 
ed by  the  river  Usumasinta,  which 
gathers  its  waters  from  a  thousand 
mountain-gorges  and  valleys.  It  is  a 
region  of  extraordinary  diversity  of 
surface,  and  the  unpublished  records  of 
ancient  military  expeditions  against  its 
unconquered  inhabitants,  speak  with 
simple  wonder  of  its  plains  and  valleys 
and  glistening  lakes.  M.  Morelet  trav- 
ersed only  its  northern  border,  starting 
from  the  town  of  Tenosique  on  the 
Usumasinta,  eastward  to  the  Lake  of 
Itza — a  distance  of  one  hundred  leagues. 
He  found  the  country  but  little  broken, 
with  a  gradual  ascent  to  the  elevated 
plain  or  plateau  within  which  is  em- 
braced the  lake  referred  to— itself  the 
centre  of  a  terrestrial  basin,  without  an 
oatlet  to  the  sea,  something  like  the 
valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Dcse- 
ret  or  Utah.  The  whole  country  inter- 
Tening  between  the  river  and  the  lake 
on  the  line  which  he  traversed  is  now 
a  wilderness,  without  a  trace  of  human 
occupancy.  But  Nature  holds  here  exult- 
ing dominion,  and  although  vegetation 
is  less  rank  and  thick  than  on  the  low 
grounds,  it  seems  stronger,  more  vigor- 
ous, and  of  a  higher  type.  Forest  has 
succeeded  to  forest  through  unknown 
ages,  fertilizing  the  soil  and  affording 
nourishment  to  newer  and  more  mag- 
nificent growths,  and  the  traveller  en- 
counters occasional  trees  of  gigantic 
proportions,  veritable  colossi,  which 
astonish  and  overawe  him  with  their 
dimensions.  Some  of  these  are  from  ten 
to  fifteen  yards  in  circumference,  and 
send  out  branches  which  themselves 
exceed  in  size  the  monarchs  of  our 
northern  woods.  From  these  depend 
Tines  of  numberless  varieties,  swaying 


in  festoons  from  their  lofty  hold,  or 
twining  themselves  around  the  massive 
tree-trunks,  with  a  wealth  of  luxuriance 
and  bloom,  of  which  no  description  can 
convey  an  accurate  notion  to  our  hyper- 
borean fancies.  In  places,  a  colony  of 
princely  palms  has  efiected  a  lodgment 
and  crowded  out  the  more  rugged  vari- 
eties of  forest-trees.  Here,  their  tall 
trunks  are  crowned  with  broad  and 
feathery  leaves ;  yonder,  their  branches 
are  still  laced  up  in  their  undeveloped 
stipe,  while  elsewhere  they  spread  out  in 
graceful,  fan-like  forms  against  the  blue 
sky,  while  a  fiood  of  light  streams  down 
among  them  in  a  bright  and  cheerful 
blaze.  Flowers,  too,  of  corresponding 
proportions  line  the  devious  path  of 
the  adventurous  traveller,  and  among 
them  the  ari^Iochia  grandi/lara,  often 
measuring  fifteen  and  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter,  resembling  the  conven- 
tional cap  of  liberty,  turned  up  with  a 
violet  velvet  lining.  Its  great  size,  som- 
bre color,  and,  above  all,  its  rank  and 
virulent  odor,  which  generally  deters 
the  traveller  from  touching  it,  have 
led  the  Spaniards,  who  are  never  at  a 
loss  for  a  nickname,  whether  for  men  or 
for  natural  objects,  to  call  it  Mmtera 
dtl  DemoniOy  or  the  "  Devil's  Cap." 

Here,  also,  is  found  the  pavo  del  monte^ 
or  peacock  of  the  woods,  which  sur- 
passes the  bird  of  Juno  in  the  brilliancy 
of  its  plumage ;  the  stately  currasow,  the 
gay  macaw,  and  the  vociferous  paiTot. 
Serpents,  contrary  to  conventional  no- 
tions, are  rare,  and  except,  perhaps,  from 
the  coralj  with  its  alternate  bands  of  yel- 
low, black,  and  red,  and  with  a  fang  more 
deadly  than  the  most  virulent  poison 
that  human  ingenuity  has  yet  devised, 
the  wayfarer  here  has  nothing  to  dread 
from  the  lithe  and  scaly  descendant  of 
the  tempter  of  our  unfortunate  common 
mother ! 

But  with  all  this  wealth  of  teeming 
earth  around  him,  man  feels  that  he  is 
here  only  as  an  accident.  The  part 
which  he  plays  is  so  insignificant,  that 
he  seems  hardly  requisite  to  the  general 
harmony  of  the  creation.  He  struggles 
through  the  dark  old  forests  like  a 
pigmy,  the  impotent  challenger  of  con- 
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stantly  occurring  obstacles.  It  is  in 
tlicsc  vast  solitudes  that  the  enigma  of 
human  existence  iirst  presents  itself  to 
the  mind.  Nothing  here  accords  with 
tbc  ideas  implanted  by  education  and 
developed  by  pride,  and  the  traveller 
cannot  help  reflecting  for  how  many 
centuries  have  these  forests  given  shade 
and  vegetation  without  at  all  profiting 
those  beings  who  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  dominion  of  the  world  I 

These  ideas  and  impressions  are  doubt- 
less wrong  in  themselves,  but  they  are 
such  as  fill  the  mind  of  the  wayfarer  in 
trackless  wilds.  The  ancient  Ascetics, 
who  sought  to  extinguish  the  pride  and 
vainglory  of  their  spirits,  did  well  to 
seclude  themselves  in  forests  and  among 
mountains,  away  from  the  crowded 
cities  and  the  haunts  of  men  ! 

To  the  vast  region  of  forests  just  de- 
scribed, there  succeeds  a  high  table- 
land or  plateau,  elevated  upward  of  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  shut  in  by 
a  cincture  of  hills,  dotted  over  with 
clumps  of  forests  and  wooded  ele- 
vations, in  the  midst  of  which  gleams, 
like  a  diamond  amongst  emeralds,  the 
beautiful  Lake  of  Itza.  It  is  the  centre 
of  a  considerable  district,  dependent, 
politically,  on  Guatemala,  and  called 
the  district  of  Peten.  On  an  island, 
near  its  southern  extremity,  the  scat 
and  stronghold  of  the  ancient  warlike 
Itzaes,  stands  the  town  of  Flores,  the 
capital  of  the  district.  Tliis  district, 
and,  above  all,  this  lake,  have  a  special 
interest,  not  only  from  the  fact  that  they 
have  never  before  been  described,  but 
also  because  they  constitute  a  remarkable 
physical  phenomenon  on  this  continent, 
only  paralleled  by  the  valley  and  lake 
of  Titicaca  in  Bolivia,  and  that  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  in  our  own  territory. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  a  question  whether 
this  lake  discharged  its  waters  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  or  the  Bay  of  Honduras ; 
and  it  was  left  for  M.  Morelet  to  settle 
the  disputed  question,  which  he  has 
done  in  a  manner  equally  cigar  and  con- 
clusive. According  to  his  account,  the 
lake  is  an  irregular  body  of  water,  fifty 
miles  in  length,  by  three  to  five  miles  in 
average  width.    Although  it  receives  a 


number  of  small  streams,  it  has  no  out- 
let, whence  the  Indians  call  it  Nohuien^ 
translated  by  the  Spaniards,  Bt^n 
Mucho^  or  Drink  Much.  It  is  of  great 
depth,  deepening  rapidly  from  its 
shores,  whence  our  explorer  was  at  first 
inclined  to  believe  it  ot  volcanic  origin. 
But  he  failed  to  discover  any  traces  of 
igneous  action  on  the  rocks  that  sur- 
round it,  which  are  of  a  coarse  lime- 
stone, gypsum,  and  silex.  It  is  belted 
with  wooded  hills,  and  although  no 
reeds  appear  on  its  surface,  yet  a  narrow 
line  of  water-lilies  runs  along  its  shore, 
in  a  fragrant  fringe.  In  times  of 
scarcity,  the  seeds  of  these  flowers  are 
gathered  and  ground  for  bread.  Dur- 
ing the  dry  season  the  level  of  the  water 
in  the  lake  is  sensibly  lowered,  while  in 
the  rainy  season  the  waters  rise  so  high 
as  to  threaten  with  overflow  the  houses 
built  on  the  bonlers  of  the  Island  of 
Flores.  Although  usually  calm,  and 
almost  as  motionless  as  a  mirror,  yet 
during  the  rainy  season  its  surface  is 
sometimes  lashed  into  fury  by  the  north- 
east winds,  which  blow  over  the  high 
plain  of  Peten  with  vehement  force. 

Consonant  with  ita  isolation  and  in- 
dividuality, the  lake  nourishes  fishes  of 
jKJCuliar  species,  distinct  from  any  that 
have  yet  been  described.      The  most 
abundant  is  called  cili — a  silvery  fish, 
gregarious  in  its  habits,  like  the  be^ 
ring,  and  belonging  to  the  genus  Aor 
toidsus.    Here,  too,  our  traveller  discov- 
ered a  new  variety  of  alligator,  or  rather 
a  true  crocodile,  to  which  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  of  Paris  gave  the 
name  of  CrocodUus  Mareletii,     Instead 
of  two  orifices  in  the  upper  jaw  to  se- 
cure the  fourth  teeth,  it  has  two  grooves 
on  each  side,  and  is,  in  other  ways,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  varieties  of 
the  reptile  yet  discovered  on  this  conti- 
nent. 

To  the  eastward  of  Lake  Itza  ire  t 
number  of  smaller  lakes,  in  a  line,  ex- 
tending towards  the  sources  of  the  Bio 
Hondo,  which,  during  the  period  of 
rains,  overflow  and  connect  with  eitft 
other,  forming  a  continuous  cb^n, 
through  which  canoes  may  pass.  Apait 
from  its  lakes,  the  most  salient  featore 
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of  the  district  of  Peten,  especially  near 
its  centre,  is  the  multitude  of  regular, 
niai^illary-wooded  hills,  alternating 
witlWevel  plains,  or  savannas,  of  eyery 
varying  aspect.  These  are  carpeted 
with  g.ass,  and  although  offering  abun- 
dant pasturage  for  herds  of  cattle,  are 
silent  and  unoccupied.  Altogether,  the 
country  resembles  some  broad  and  beau- 
tiful park,  and  the  traveller  expects 
every  moment  to  hear  the  familiar  bark 
of  some  farmer's  dog,  or  see  the  smoke 
curl  up  from  the  chimney  of  his  dwell- 
ing.^ But  only  one  green  glade  succeeds 
to  another,  and  the  hours  pass  by  with 
Bcaijcely  a  sign  or  sound  of  life  to  diver- 
si^  his  journey  or  disturb  the  repose 
that  rests  on  all  things  like  a  sabbath- 
spell. 

^  Owing  to  its  elevation  and  other 
causes,  the  climate  of  Peten  is  cool,  dry, 
and  salubrious.  Its  soil  is  wonderfully 
fertile,  and  its  natural  resources  almost 
unbounded.  The  maize  yields  two 
hxmdred(old  in  ordinary  years,  and  a 
certain  white  variety  matures  so  rapidly 
that  it  may  be  gathered  within  ninety 
days  after  planting ;  cacao  grows  spon- 
taneously in  the  woods ;  a  fine  aromatic 
variety  of  tobacco  flourishes  luxuriously 
in  the  very  streets  of  Flores ;  coffee 
bears  fruit  at  the  end  of  the  first  year ; 
vanilla,  sarsaparilla,  Tabasco  pepper, 
copal,  and  dye-woods,  are  all  indigenous, 
besides  a  multitude  of  vegetables,  the 
fruits  or  roots  of  which  have  value  as 
food,  or  may  be  usefully  employed  in 
the  arts. 
'  Peten,  in  its  geographical  position, 
its  history,  and  in  respect  to  its  popula- 
tion, belongs  naturally  to  Yucatan,  of 
which  it  constitutes  the  most  elevated 
part.  The  two  countries  are  separated 
only  by  immense  forests.  But  between 
it  and  Guatemala,  to  which  it  belongs 
politically,  we  find  a  great  rampart  of 
mountains,  impassable  even  for  mules. 
Thus  hemmed  in  on  every  side,  and 
iaolated  from  the  world,  the  people  of 
Peten  have  developed  a  character  equal- 
ly peculiar  and  interesting,  approach- 
ing, perhaps,  more  nearly  to  that  Arca- 
dian simplicity  and  contentment,  of 
which  we  sometimes  dream  as  the  per^ 


fectiou  of  human  conditions,  than  any 
other  people  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge.  Genial  nature  supplies 
them  with  abundant  food  at  the  cost  of 
but  little  exertion,  and  ignorant  of 
other  lands  and  free  from  artificial 
wants,  they  believe  their  own  forest- 
fenced  region  to  be  the  most  faVored 
spot  on  the  globe,  and  their  own  modes 
of  life  the  most  rational  and  satisfactory. 
And  if  we  may  credit*  the  description 
which  our  traveller  has  drawn  of  their 
condition,  they  are  equally  contented 
and  happy.  In  the  streets  of  Flores 
there  are  neither  shops  nor  artisans,  not 
even  a  market,  and  every  one  depends 
on  his  own  productions,  or  on  such  ex- 
changes as  he  may  be  able  to  make 
with  his  neighbors,  for  his  food.  The 
accimiulation  of  property  is  a  purpose 
unknown,  and  possession  constitutes  the 
only  title  to  the  soil  which  is  recognized 
among  the  people*.  The  day,  which  in 
other  lands  is  the  period  of  activity,  is 
here  the  period  of  calm  and  repose. 
But  as  soon  as  the  sun  goes  down,  and 
the  evening-breeze  sets  in,  the  town  is 
fUll  of  life  and  hilarity,  and  the  sound 
of  the  marimba y  issuing  from  open  door- 
ways, invites  whoever  chooses  to  enter 
and  share  in  the  dance  and  the  song, 
which  continue  far  into  the  night,  under 
no  more  brilliant  illumination  than  the 
light  of  the  moon,  or  that  of  pine  splin- 
ters stuck  in  friendly  crevices  in  the 
walls.  High  and  low  participate  with  per- 
fect freedom  in  the  festivities,  and  rank, 
age,  caste,  and  color,  all  the  conditions 
which  elsewhere  divide  society,  are  lost 
or  confounded.  The  same  tumbler — 
for  few  families  are  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessors of  more  than  one— circulates 
among  the  guests,  until  it  is  drained, 
while  a  single  spoon  alternates  from 
hand  to  hand  with  the  same  jar  of 
sweetmeats.  It  need  hardly  be  added 
that  under  such  primitive  conditions,  the 
ladies  of  Flores  have  not  yet  mastered 
the  mysteries  of  crinoline  and  corsets. 
Their  dress  is  of  that  free  and  open 
character  which  best  conforms  with  the 
geniality  of  the  climate.  A  chemise  of 
thin  linen  or  cotton  cloth,  fringed 
around  the  arms  and  neck  with  coarse 
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lace  or  domestic  cmbroideiy,  and  a  sim- 
ple muslin  skirt  of  varying  color,  con- 
stitute the  principal  articles  in  their 
simple  wardrobes.  Their  hair,  always 
luxuriant  and  beautiful,  is  plaited  in 
long  braids,  fastened  at  their  ends  with 
gay  ribbons,  and  is  allowed  to  fall  over 
the  shoulders  in  front  or  down  the 
back.  A  large  comb,  glittering  like  a 
crescent,  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  a 
necklace  of  pearTs  or  little  golden  coins, 
complete  the  adornments  of  the  dusky 
daughters  of  the  Lake  of  Itza.  The 
sound  of  arms  has  been  but  seldom 
heard  in  the  peaceable  district  of  Peten 
since  the  times  of  Don  Martin  de  Uraua. 
The  political  storms  which  sometimes 
rage  in  Guatemala  are  but  feebly  echoed 
here,  where  no  one  troubles  himself 
about  the  form  or  the  ptrsonnd  of  the 
Government  under  which  he  lives,  or 
questions  the  propriety  of  its  acts.  The 
watchwords,  "  Humanity  and  Liberty," 
do  not  vibrate  here  as  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  or  in  Northern  America. 
Spaniards  under  the  viceroys,  Mexicans 
after  the  enfranchisement  of  the  colo- 
nies, tlien  Federalists,  and  now  citizens 
of  un  independent  republic,  the  inhabit- 
ants always  range  themselves  under  the 
banner  of  the  successful  party,  content 
to  be  left  alone  under  the  paternal  care 
of  their  alcaldes  and  corregidors,  whose 
offices  are  sinecures,  for  crime  is  un- 
known I 

Of  course,  in  a  little  community  lost 
in  a  wilderness,  great  advancement  can- 
not be  looked  for  in  the  arts  and 
sciences.  Reading,  writing,  and  the 
first  three  rules  of  arithmetic,  comprise 
the  extent  of  instruction  to  be  acquired 
in  Peten.  When  the  last  census  was 
taken,  in  1839,  the  total  population  of 
the  district  was  0,800,  about  one  fourth 
of  which  was  concentrated  in  Flores, 
and  the  rest  diffusetl  over  an  area  of 
18,000  square  miles — ^ving  to  each  in- 
dividual, old  and  young,  male  and 
female,  a  landed  endowment  of  three 
square  miles,  nearly  equal  to  a  German 
principality.  Although  in  Flores  there 
is  a  slight  infusion  of  Spanish  blood, 
yet  the  population  is  essentially  aborigi- 
nal, speaking  the  language  of  their  an- 


cestors, which  was  the  Tzendal  or  Maya, 
the  same  that  was  spoken  by  the  ab- 
origines of  Yucatan,  from  whom^hey 
are  doubtless  descended.  ^ 

The  mystery  heretofore  attaching  to 
Lake  Itza    and    the  secluded  district 
around  it   may  now  be    regarded  as 
cleared  up.     The  same    may  also   be 
said  of  the  scarcely  less  interesting  and 
hitherto  almost  equally  unknown  dis- 
trict of  Vera  Paz,  the  ancient  Tierra  de 
Qucrra^  where  the   Bishop  Las  Casas 
first  carried  the  syml>ol  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.     In  reaching   this  dis^ct 
from  Peten,  M.  Morelet  was  obliged  to 
travel  on  foot  for  fourteen  days,  thronsli 
a  dense  wilderness,  intersected  by  dPp 
rivers    and    high   mountains.    On  the 
table-lands  which  he  traversed  in  this 
weary  journey,  he  found  vast  forests  of 
pines,  among  which  the  mists  condensed 
at  night  with  all  the  chill  of  a  northern 
November.    Elsewhere  he  worked  his 
ways  amongst  tropical  jungles  of  broad- 
leaved  plants  and  interlacing  jincs,  in 
whose  dunk  recesses,  hot  with  the  poi- 
sonous breath  of  the  malaria,  lurk  pes- 
tilent fevers,  and  the  various  forms  of 
death  which  have  hitherto  closed  the 
country  to  adventure  and  exploration. 
Midway  he  came  upon  a  strange  and 
sinister  region,  bristling  with  disrupted 
rocks,  and  yawning  with  irregular  fis- 
sures, half-filled  with  water — a  desert 
without  beast  or  bird,  or  other  form  of 
life  to  relieve  its  dreary  solitude.    It  \a 
strewn  with  shells,  and  the  rocks  hear 
evidences   that  it  is    frequently  over- 
flov;ed.    Our  traveller's  guides  hurried 
him  rapidly  over  this  ominous  region, 
which  they  called  the  "  Valley  of  Death." 
During  the  dry  season  it  blanches  under 
a  blazing  sun,  but  when  the  rains  come 
round,  the  waters  well  up  from  the 
cloven  rocks,  and  spread  far  and  wide 
over  the  surrounding  country,  which  ii 
converted  into  a  vast  lake,  without  ad 
outlet,  which  gradually  swelters  away 
under  the  torrid   heats.    During  this 
season  the  few  Indians  who  venture  be- 
tween Peten  and  Vera  Paz  have  to  make 
long  detours  to  avoid  the  I^ko  of  Death, 
or  else  construct  rafta  and  wearily  work 
themselves  across  its  stagnant  waters. 
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The  region  of  Vera  Paz,  or  rather  that 
part  of  it  which  is  inhabited,  is  an  ele- 
vateO,  irregular  txible-land,  from  which 
the  rivers  of  the  country  fall  oif  in 
every  direction.  As  a  consequence,  it 
is  generally  cool  and  salubrious.  Its 
population,  like  that  of  Peten,  is  almost 
exclusively  alK)riginal,  and  only  modi- 
fied from  its  primitive  condition  by  the 
influences  of  the  early  Dominicans,  to 
whose  spiritual  control  it  was  exclu- 
sively confided.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  this 
region  secured  the  designation  of  the 
Land  of  War,  The  arms  of  the  Spanish 
governors  were  impotent  against  its 
warlike  people,  who  repelled  the  attacks 
on  their  independence  with  every  cir- 
cumstance of  savage  cruelty  and  bar- 
barism. The  Spanish  secular  chiefs, 
chagrined  and  vindictive,  applied  to  the 
crown  for  such  large  aid  as  should  en- 
able them  utterly  to  overwhelm  their 
warlike  foes,  to  whom  they  attributed 
every  crime  and  debasing  practice 
known  to  humanity.  Pending  the  re- 
sult of  their  application.  Las  Casas 
made  his  appearance  in  Guatemala. 
"Providence,"  said  he  to  the  baffled 
men  of  war,  "  only  wishes  to  operate  on 
misguided  souls  through  the  teachings 
of  the  gospel ;  it  has  a  horror  of  unjust 
wars  undertaken  in  its  name ;  it  wishes 
neither  captives  nor  slaves  to  bow  be- 
fore its  altars.  Persuasion  and  gentle 
treatment  can  win  the  hearts  of  the 
most  obdurate  to  the  shrine  of  Qod." 
To  his  exhortations  the  grim  compan- 
ions of  Alvarado  only  responded  with 
the  monosyllabic,  "  T^y."  And  he  did 
try;  and  soon  after,  with  "no  other 
arms,"  say  the  old  historians,  "than 
the  double-edged  sword  of  the  Divine 
Word,"  he  ventured  boldly  into  the 
Land  of  War.  He  only  stipulated  as  a 
condition  of  his  mediation,  that  none 
of  his  countrymen  should  be  permit- 
ted to  enter  the  country  for  four  years ; 
and  that  in  the  event  of  his  success 
in  converting  the  Indians,  the  country 
should  never  be  enfeoffed. 

Wo  do  not  attempt  to  follow  the 
pious  adventurer  in  his  pacific  cru- 
sade, in  company  with  the  Fray  Pedro 


de  Angulo,  who,  in  1560,  became  the 
first  bishop  of  the  province.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  the  tribes  who  had  so 
successfully  resisted  the  arms  of  the  in- 
vaders, subdued  by  the  meekness,  the 
patience,  and  the  evangelical  virtues  of 
the  two  apostles,  little  by  little  ex- 
changed their  native  barbarism  for  the 
more  gentle  manners  and  industrious 
habits  which  they  preserve  to  this  day. 
At  the  expiration  of  a  few  years  the 
name  of  Tierra  de  Ouerra,  "  Land  of 
War,"  was  exchanged  for  Vera  Paz^ 
"True  Peace,"  which  it  still  retains; 
the  new  designation  having  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  to 
perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  a  tri- 
umph, the  better  assured  because  it  was 
not  founded  on  violence.  He  decreed 
also  the  arms  of  the  Province.  At  the 
top  of  its  shield,  the  rainbow  glowed  in 
a  field  of  azure.  Lower  down,  the  dove, 
bearing  an  olive-branch,  hovered  over 
a  globe,  and  the  motto  was,  "  I  do  set 
my  bow  in  the  cloud." 

The  character  of  the  Indians  of  Vera 
Paz  was  greatly  modified  by  these  cir- 
cumstances of  their  history — so  different 
ftom  those  of  most  of  the  aboriginal 
families  which  fell  under  the  Spanish 
dominion.  They  gathered  together  in 
large  towns,  and  adopted  a  routine  of 
life,  in  which  labor  and  devotion  were 
singularly  blended.  Perhaps  no  part 
of  the  world,  not  even  Rome  itself,  ever 
witnessed  a  more  general  conformation 
to  the  rites  of  religion,  than  did  Vera 
Paz  under  the  Dominicans.  Churches 
were  multiplied  in  the  towns  and  vil- 
lage?, and  little  oratories  rose  at  every 
comer,  at  the  crossing  of  roads,  the 
fords  of  streams,  and  among  the  passes 
of  the  mountains.  Every  man  in  his 
turn  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of 
the  church,  the  priest,  or  such  matters 
as  affected  the  general  welfare,  and  con- 
tributed a  fixed  proportion  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  his  industry  to  the  same  purpose. 
These  practices,  although  somewhat 
modified,  still  exist;  but  in  other  re- 
spects the  habits  introduced  by  the  enrly 
fathers  are  passing  away.  Religion  has 
degenerated  into  an  empty  form ;  and 
the  people  are  rapidly  relapsing  under 
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the  control  of  their  savago  instincts; 
and  if  we  may  credit  M.  Morelet,  they 
are  in  a  condition  of  feverish  discon- 
tent, which  may  any  day  be  exchanged 
for  open  and  savage  independence. 

The  total  population  of  Vera  Paz  is 
estimated  at  not  far  from  80,000,  con- 
centrated, generally,  in  towns  of  vary- 
ing size.  Some  of  them,  like  Coban, 
Cahabon,  Rabinal,  etc.,  contain  from 
8,000  to  8,000  inhabitants.  They  have 
little  commerce,  and  their  manufactures 
are  limited  to  their  own  want^.  They 
differ  from  the  dwellers  in  the  basin  of 
Peten,  in  that  they  are  less  simple  in 
character,  and  perhaps  more  sinister  in 
their  purposes — for  it  is  not  to  be  dis- 
guised that  notions  of  reostablishing 
their  ancient  independence  float  mistily 
in  the  minds  of  most  of  the  Indian 
families  of  Guatemala.  In  Yucatan  they 
have  already  taken  form,  in  the  bloody 
and  implacable  war  of  castes,  which  is 
desolating  that  fair  peninsula,  and 
which  seems  likely  to  result,  before 
long,  in  absolute  Indian  supremacy. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  vast  unex- 
plored region,  lying  interiorly  to  the 
districts  which  we  have  described,  be- 
tween Vera  Paz  and  Peten  on  the  east, 
and  Quesaltcnago  and  Chiapa  on  the 
west,  the  stronghold  of  the  unconquered 
Lacandones,  and  of  the  fragments  of 
tribes  from  all  the  surrounding  prov- 
inces, who  fled  hither  to  escape  detested 
contact  with  the  conquerors.  Among 
these  were  the  Manches,  formerly  estab- 
lished in  Vera  Paz,  a  large  body  of  the 
Itzaes  of  Peten,  and  the  Choles  of  Ta- 
basco. The  country  which  they  occu- 
py, as  already  stated,  comprises  the 
great  mountain-bound  basin,  in  which 
the  Rio  Usumasinta  collects  its  tribu- 
taries, and  has  an  area  of  not  far  from 
ten  thousand  square  miles.  The  first 
mention  which  is  made  of  the  Lacan- 
dones is  by  Cortez,  in  his  account  of  his 
expedition,  in  1524,  from  Mexico  to 
Honduras.  Ho  passed  through  the  dis- 
tricts of  Acala  and  Itza,  lying  to  the 
north  and  east  of  their  territory,  where 
he  found  towns  strongly  fortified,  as  a 
precaution  against  the  Lacandones,  who 
were  represented  to  be  a  warlike  people 


of  whom  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
professed  themselves  in  greatest  dread. 
Cortez  afterward  came  upon  the  ruins 
of  other  towns,  which  he  was  told  had 
been  destroyed  by  them.  This  circum- 
stance gives  an  indication  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  Lacandones,  which  every 
subsequent  event  connected  with  them 
seems  to  confirm.  In  his  enumeration 
of  the  various  nations  having  their  scats 
between  Guatemala  and  Yucatan,  Pinelo 
speaks  of  them  as  "fiercest  and  most 
cruel."  For  a  century  after  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards  and  the  foundation  of 
Guatemala,  they  kept  up  a  system  of 
incursions  on  the  surrounding  provinces, 
directing  their  fury  generally  against 
the  christianized  Indians^  In  1553  they 
boldly  penetrated  to  within  fifteen 
leagues  of  the  city  of  Ciudad  Real,  the 
capital  of  Chiapa,  destroying  many 
towns  and  villages,  and  killing  or  cap- 
turing their  inhabitants.  Some  of  these 
they  sacrificed  on  the  altars  of  the 
churches  and  the  feet  of  the  crosses, 
demanding,  ironically,  of  their  victims 
to  call  on  their  God  to  save  them. 
These  outrages  led  to  the  organization 
of  a  number  of  expeditions  into  their 
territory,  for  the  purpose  of  chastising 
and  subduing  them.  Like  the  Itzaes, 
they  had  their  capitol  or  principal 
stronghold  on  an  island  in  a  lake,  bam 
whence,  says  Pinelo,  "  they  made  sad- 
den incursions,  coming  and  going  with 
the  greatest  celerity."  This  island  was 
captured  by  the  Licenciado  Quinofies, 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force,  in 
1558.  In  the  accounts  that  have  been 
preserved  of  his  expedition,  it  is  de- 
scribed as  a  high  rock,  surrounded  by 
several  smaller  ones,  on  which  the  town 
was  built,  and  so  bare  of  earth  that 
there  was  not  soil  enough  for  the  burial 
of  the  dead,  who  were,  in  consequence, 
thrown  into  the  lake.  The  town,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  authority,  was  quite 
imposing;  the  houses  large  and  well- 
built,  and  the  whole  protected  by  walls 
of  defence.  No  idols  were  found  in  the 
temples,  for,  unlike  the  other  tribes 
whom  the  Spaniards  had  met,  they  con- 
fined their  adoration  to  the  sun,  and 
made  their  sacrifices  before  it,  in  its 
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actual  presence — as  Qninofles  himself 
had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing,  in  the 
case  of  some  of  his  own  men  whom  they 
had  taken  captive. 

Quinoftes  destroyed  the  town,  and 
started  back  to  Guatemala,  taking  with 
him  a  large  number  of  prisoners,  all  of 
whom,  however,  contrived  to  escape; 
and  although  his  expedition  was  vic- 
torious at  every  step,  it  was  fruitless  in 
any  decisive  result.  "  The  spoils  of  the 
war,"  says  the  old  chronicler  with  bit- 
terness, "  amounted  to  nothing.  Many 
of  the  gentlemen  who  engaged  in  it 
were  rewarded  with  crosses  and  honors, 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  had  spent 
so  much  money  in  finery  and  ornaments, 
bright  arms  and  accoutrements,  that 
they  contracted  considerable  debts,  and 
left  their  houses  and  estates  involved  for 
many  years ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
are  yet  free." 

The  chastisement  inflicted  by  Qui- 
nofics  nevertheless  had  the  effect  of 
keeping  the  Lacandones  quiet  for  a  long 
period,  but  before  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury they  became  as  daring  and  trouble- 
some as  ever.  New  expeditions  were 
undertaken  against  them,  and  the  Crown 
itself  made  wide  concessions  of  rights 
and  titles  to  whoever  should  reduce 
them  to  subjection.  But  nothing  of 
moment  was  effected  until  about  the 
time  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Itzaes  of 
Peten,  near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  1695  Barrios  Leal,  Presi- 
dent of  Guatemala,  penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  their  country,  after  a  weary 
march  of  a  month.  He,  however,  found 
only  deserts  without  inhabitants,  where, 
a  century  and  a  half  before,  the  Indians 
had  disputed  the  passage  with  Qui- 
Dones.  He  reached  the  lake  and  their 
ancient  stronghold,  but  found  it  desert- 
ed. But  after  much  search,  he  discov- 
ered a  considerable  town,  from  which 
the  inhabitants  had  fled.  According  to 
the  MS.  of  Captain  Valenzuela,  who  was 
an  ofiicer  under  Leal,  the  town  was 
called  "  Lacandon,  and  consisted  of  one 
hundred  and  three  well-built  houses,  of 
which  three,  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
were  of  large  size,  and  designed  for 
common  use.    One  served  as  a  temple, 


another  for  meetings  of  the  women,  and 
the  third  for  meetings  of  the  men.  All 
were  enclosed  with  stakes  of  wood,  whi- 
tened, and  varnished,  so  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  distinguish  the  joints  by  the 
touch.  In  the  middle  of  the  temple 
was  a  place  closed  by  a  door,  in  which 
none  except  the  priests  could  enter.  In 
it  was  a  pedestal  or  altar  of  clay,  and 
on  it  braziers,  painted  in  various  colors, 
in  which  birds  were  sacrificed.  There 
were  dresses  of  cotton  cloth  of  gay 
colors,  with  cords  and  tassels  depending 
from  their  comers,  also  flutes,  and  other 
musical  instruments.  In  the  halls  for 
meetings  there  were  more  than  two  hun- 
dred seats  whereon  to  sit  The  private 
houses  had  their  gardens,  in  which  were 
pineapples,  potatoes,  plantains,  and  a 
great  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables  ; 
also  pens  containing  fowls  of  the  coun- 
try and  of  Europe.  In  the  adjacent 
country  were  wide  fields  of  maize, 
beans,  and  Mexican  peppers.  Among 
their  working  utensils  were  chisels  and 
hatchets  of  stone,  and  instruments  for 
weaving  and  fashioning  their  pots  and 
pans.  Fire  was  made  from  the  friction 
of  bark,  fixed  in  a  machine  for  that 
purpose.  And  altogether,"  continues 
Valenzuela, "  it  appeared  to  me  that  the 
people,  although  infidels,  were  quite  as 
wise  and  more  industrious  than  tlie  In- 
dians we  have  converted." 

Detachments  of  LeaPs  forces  pene- 
trated the  entire  country  in  many  direc- 
tions, and  discovered  other  towns,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  gradually 
collected  and  taken  nearer  the  frontiers 
of  Guatemala,  where,  after  various  re- 
movals, they  were  finally  concentrated 
in  one  town,  the  Ixtlavican  of  Scherzer 
and  other  modem  travellers.  These 
proceedings,  and  the  complete  over- 
throw of  the  sympathizing  if  not  affili- 
ated Itzaes  in  Peten,  seem  to  have  effect- 
ually checked  the  aggressive  spirit  of 
the  Lacandones.  They  abandoned  their 
predatory  habits,  and  contented  them- 
selves with  rigidly  preserving  their 
isolation  and  independence.  Their 
country,  however,  except  where  it  was 
skirted  by  M.  Morelet,  is  now  no  better 
known  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Qui- 
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nofies  and  Barrios  Leal  From  the  cir- 
cumstance  that  the  portions  which  he 
traversed  were  found  to  be  without  in- 
habitants, we  must  infer  that  their 
numbers  have  greatly  diminished  since 
1637,  when  they  were  estimated  by 
Pinelo  at  upwards  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand. It  is  possible,  however,  that  they 
have  withdrawn  from  the  frontiers,  and 
concentrated  themselves  in  the  heart  of 
the  country,  which  oflfers  a  field  for 
exploration  and  adventure  infinitely 
more  attractive  than  that  to  which 
Livingstone  has  drawn  so  much  atten- 
tion in  Africa. 

We  are  not,  however,  without  some 
knowledge  of  the  modem  Lacandones. 
A  few  stem  and  silent  representatives 
of  the  race  occasionally  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  frontier  towns  of  Chi- 
apa  and  Tabasco,  bringing  down  to- 
bacco, copal,  or  sarsaparilla,  to  exchange 
for  instmments  and  utensils  of  metal, 
and  when  the  exchange  is  efiected  sud- 
denly disappear  by  obscure  and  un- 
known paths.  Waldeck  saw  some  of 
them  near  Palenque,  and  he  describes 
them  as  possessing  all  the  savage  en- 
ergy and  independence  of  their  fathers. 
Their  dress,  according  to  the  same  au- 
thority, coincides  with  the  garbs  repre- 
sented on  the  monuments  of  Palenque 
and  in  Yucatan.  M.  Morelet  ascended 
the  Usumasinta,  until  ho  encountered 
some  individuals  of  this  family,  from 
whom,  however,  ho  gleaned  nothing, 
except  tbe  admonition  to  turn  the  head 
of  his  canoe  down  the  stream — a  sug- 
gestion which,  as  they  were  well  armed, 
he  thought  it  pmdent  to  follow. 

As  already  said,  various  fragments 
of  tribes  or  nations,  driven  out  of  the 
adjacent  provinces,  have  united  them- 
selves with  the  Lacandones.  Among 
these  are  the  Manches  of  Vera  Paz,  who 
seem  to  have  their  scats  nearest  Guate- 
mala, with  the  frontier  towns  of  which 
they  liavc  some  relations.  In  1837  the 
Govern nient  of  that  state  sought  to  ex- 
tend its  jurisdiction  over  them,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  together  a  number 
of  their  chiefs,  with  whom  a  treaty  was 
concluded,  by  which  the  Manches 
agreed  to  be  regarded  as    under    the 


protection  of  the  €k)venunent  of  the 
Republic,  but  not  subject  to  its  laws 
until  the  expiration  of  seven  years,  and 
that  even  then  there  should  bo  no  inter- 
ference with  their  religion  or  with  their 
practise  of  polygamy.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, however,  that  the  treaty  ever 
went  into  effect. 

It  was  in  the  region  of  the  Lacan- 
dones that  the  cura  of  Quich6  affirmed 
to  Mr.  Stephens  he  had  seen,  from  the 
heights  of  Quesaltenango,  the  white 
walls  of  great  cities,  glistening  like 
silver  in  the  sun.  The  notion  of  such 
living  cities,  rivalling  Palenque  and 
Mayapan,  in  the  district  referred  to,  is 
not  peculiar  to  one  part  of  the  country, 
but  prevails  also  in  Chiapa  and  Yn- 
catan.  On  the  8d  of  August,  1840,  the 
secretary-of-state  of  Chiapa  addressed 
an  official  letter  to  the  prefect  of  the 
department  of  Chillon,  bordering  on  the 
district  of  Lacandon,  stating  that  he 
had  been  informed  that  in  the  vicinity 
of  San  Carlos  Narcalan,  beyond  the  Sier- 
ra de  la  Pimienta,  a  great  city  had  been 
discovered,  in  the  distance,  with  large 
edifices,  and  many  cattle  in  its  pastures; 
and  that  although  there  appeared  no 
road  to  it,  yet  it  was  supposed  that  it 
could  not  be  more  than  two  days  dLr 
taut.  He  therefore  ordered  the  prefect 
to  make  all  possible  efforts  to  reach  the 
city,  and  to  report  the  result  to  his 
office  in  San  Cristobal.  But  as  nothing 
further  was  ever  heard  of  the  discovery, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  city  could 
not  be  found  by  the  prefect. 

Nor,  in  fact,  is  there  any  good  reason 
for  supposing  that  such  cities  do  exist 
For  although  the  Lacandones  and  the 
Itzacs  spoke  the  same  language  with  the 
Mayas  of  Yucatan,  and  probably  the 
same  with  the  builders  of  Palenque  and 
Copan,  yet  every  thing  connected  with 
their  history  and  character  proves  them 
to  have  been  considerably  below  the 
other  families  of  the  same  stock  in  the 
degree  of  their  civilization.  Whether 
the  Tzendals,  the  Mayas,  Quiches,  Zutu- 
gils,  and  Eachiquels  were  families  of 
the  same  origin,  who  had  reached  a 
higher  stage  of  development;  or  the 
Itzaes,  Lacandones,  Manches,  and  others^ 
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were  the  degenerate  ofifshoots  from  these, 
may  be  a  question;  but  the  presump- 
tion strongly  is,  that,  with  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  ancient  Toltican  empire,  of 
which  Palenque  was  probably,  at  one 
time,  the  capital,  various  fragments 
were  thrown  off,  and  driven  by  force 
of  circumstances  into  remote  districts, 
where,  in  the  course  of  time,  they  devel- 
oped peculiar  characteristics  of  their 
own.  At  any  rate,  the  earliest  accounts 
of  the  Lacandones  represent  them  as  a 
relatively  barbarous  if  not  a  nomadic 
race,  strongly  contrasting  with  the  more 
advanced  and  polished  nations  above 
enumerated,  although,  so  far  as  language 
is  concerned,  betrapng  an  intimate  rela- 
tionship with  them.  In  Peten,  the  Itzaes 
built  temples  and  other  edifices,  closely 
resembling  those  of  Yucatan,  but  less  in 
size  and  somewhat  ruder  in  construc- 
tion, such  as  we  might  expect  to  find  in 
the  weaker  efforts  of  a  colony.  But  in 
Lacandon  we  have  no  account  of  such 
Btruetures,  in  the  towns  reduced  by  the 
Spaniards ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the 
tmnples  of  its  people  were  more  remark- 


able than  their  private  houses,  or  dif- 
fered from  them  except  in  size. 

We  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  resign 
the  traditions  of  great  cities  with  white 
walls  of  stone,  covered  over  with  mys- 
terious symbols,  and  with  steps  crowded 
with  the  worshippers  of  a  primitive  re- 
ligion, to  the  poet  and  romancer,  or 
surrender  them  as  the  appropriate  prop- 
erty of  enterprising  exploiters  of  suppo- 
sititious Aztec  children.  The  fact  of  the 
existence  of  a  frontier  people,  in  the 
heart  of  Central  America,  of  the  same 
stock  with  its  most  advanced  and  pow- 
erful nations,  and  with  character,  hab- 
its, religion,  and  government,  little,  if 
at  all,  changed  from  what  they  were 
at  the  period  of  the  Discovery,  is  one 
sufficiently  interesting  in  itself.  It  re- 
quires none  of  the  ^'pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance "  of  gorgeous  speculation  to 
draw  to  it  the  attention  of  the  student 
and  adventurer,  who  may  find  here  a 
more  interesting  and  important  field  of 
research  and  investigation  than  among 
the  desert-snows  andicebcrgs  of  the  poles, 
or  among  the  aable  savages  of  Ethiopia. 


THE  THREE  WORK-DAYS. 

So  much  to  do,  so  little  done  1 
In  sleepless  eyes  I  saw  the  sun ; 
His  beamless  disk  in  darkness  lay, 
The  dreadful  ghost  of  Testerday  t 


Bo  little  done,  so  much  to  do  I 
The  morning  shone  on  harvests  new ; 
In  eager  light  I  wrought  my  way, 
And  felt  the  spirit  of  To-day  I 


So  much  to  do,  so  little  done  1 
The  toil  is  past,  the  rest  begun : 
Though  little  done,  and  much  to  do. 
To-MORBOW  makes  the  world  anew  I 
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THE  POUNDERS  OP  GLOBE  CITY. 


CHAPTER  L 

A  BAIL-BOAT,  swinging  idly  by  its 
stake  among  the  rushes  in  the  river- 
mouth,  and  four  row-boats,  drawn  up 
the  beach,  comprised  the  entire  ship- 
ping interest  of  New  Bolton ;  and  its 
imports,  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  consist- 
ed of  one  trunk. 

"  You're  goin'  to  stop  here,  stranger, 
I  reckon  ?  "  said  a  red-faced  man,  in  a 
raucous  voice,  as  he  sauntered  down  to 
the  landing,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets. 

"Well,  yes,"  replied  the  stranger; 
"  Fve  come  ten  or  twelve  hundred  miles 
for  that  privilege,  and  I  should  like  to 
stop,  if  there^B  a  hotel,  and  no  objec- 
tions." 

"Jest  what  I  thought,  from  your 
looks ;  and  if  you'll  give  me  a  lift  on 
t'other  end  of  this  trunk,  I'll  take  you 
up  there.  This  is  the  only  'bus  we 
run  now,"  said  the  first  speaker,  good- 
humoredly,  wiping  his  forehead,  as  he 
put  the  trunk  on  the  piazza. 

The  hotel  was  a  roomy  log-house, 
surrounded  by  large  oaks  picturesquely 
scattered  over  a  grassy  slope,  and  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  back-country — a 
prairie,  stretching  off  into  the  western 
horizon.  On  the  lake-side  was  a  wide 
piazza,  shady  and  cool  for  afternoon 
reveries.  Every  thing  in  and  about 
the  house  was  as  sweet  and  clean  as 
water  and  whitewash  could  make  it. 
The  stranger  stepped  up  and  registered 
his  name — "  Richard  French,  Albany  " 
—in  a  dingy,  dog's-eared  little  book. 

"  New  Bolton  is  not  as  large  as  I  ex- 
I)ectecl,"  said  he. 

"  Well,  it's  a  young  place,  and  hasn't 
done  growin'  yet,"  replied  the  landlord. 
"  If  the  West  was  all  built  up  and  fin* 
ishcd,  there  wouldn't  be  any  West ;  it 
would  all  be  East,  and  you'd  have  to 
go  further  on— China,  perhaps;— and 
that'd  be  inconvenient ;  for  you  tcill  go 


where  you  can  buy  vacant  lots  to  8pecii< 
late  on,  you  know." 

"  Have  you  many  lawyers  here  ?  "  in- 
quired Richard. 

"  Well,  yes,  a  kind  o'  prairie  lawyers 
are  plenty  enough  about  the  country ; 
but  nobody  in  it  reg'lar  at  this  place, 
'thout  it's  bein'  mixed  up  with  most 
every  thing,  ^eept  catchin'  white-fish. 
You,  now,  look  like  a  reg'lar,"  said  the 
landlord. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Richard,  pleased  with 
the  compliment,  "I  am  a  lawyer  by 
profession,  but  I  think  I  should  have 
no  scruples  against  indulging  in  a  profit- 
able land  speculation." 

"No,  it  won't  do  to  be  parti^lar, 
'specially  when  it  don't  pay,"  said  the 
landlord.  "  BesideB  that,  youll  haw  to 
take  land,  if  you  do  any  businflBa.  I 
took  land  for  board,  and  land  for  hone- 
keepin',  until  I  got  land-pooTi  and 
couldn't  pay  taxes.  I  dont  know  whit 
I'd  done  if  it  hadn't  been  for  a  flock  of 
Dutchmen  that  stopped  here,  and  gol^ 
bled  it  all  up  for  me.  It  nerer  gelito 
be  a  drug  with  them  feUen.  Tlmfn 
always  land-hungry.  It's  a  good  tid^ 
for  the  West,  too ;  because  wo  ymk  d 
rough  pieces  and  swamp-lots  on  to  Vol 
They  call  every  thing  land,  where  tiMj 
can  touch  bottom  with  a  ten-foot  pole;' 

Richard  admitted  that  this  was  s 
great  country,  and  walked  oat  He 
had  been  three  weeks  on  his  way  frm 
the  East  to  this  Western  shore  of  Like 
Michigan,  and  now  found,  in  the  dom 
about  the  bam,  the  mud-Bwallows'  nfsb 
under  the  eaves,  and  the  cosy  martiB- 
houses  in  the  surronnding  oaks,  sodi 
suggestions  of  peace,  and  bome4ikB 
hospitality,  that  he  spent  the  flntt  six 
days  listening  to  the  birds,  watdiiBg 
the  gulls  dipping  their  white  wings  in 
the  lake,  watching  the  sails  in  the 
offing,  and  thinking  of  Mnry  Seebray  is 
Chicago. 
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Richard  had  first  seen  her  while  he 
was  in  a  desponding  mood,  at  Detroit, 
where  she  came  on  board  the  steamer, 
bringing  sunshine  and  hope  to  him, 
and  two  trunks  and  a  bandbox  to  the 
baggage-master.  It  had  been  his  privi- 
lege to  console  and  assure  her  while  the 
boat  was  struggling  across  that  wind- 
tossed  waste  of  waters,  up  Lake  Huron, 
and  through  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw 
down  into  stormy  Michigan.  She  had 
gone  on  the  steamer  to  Chicago,  for  a 
short  visit,  and  would  soon  return  to 
her  home  in  New  Bolton.  There  had 
been  a  subtle  fascination  about  Miss 
Seabray,  firom  the  first  moment  he  saw 
her ;  and  yet,  at  times,  he  felt  repelled, 
as  if  some  malign  spirit  stood  between 
them. 

He  had  now  been  six  days  trying  to 
determine  that  he  cared  nothing  about 
"h^ ;  and  Mr.  Chinny,  a  cunning,  un- 
scrupulous land-speculator,  rich  enough 
to  be  greedy,  seeing  him  idle,  and  at- 
tracted by  his  youthful  and  ingenuous 
appearance,  invited  him  to  play  a  social 
game  of  euchre.  Richard^s  partner  in 
the  game  was  Doctor  Blodgett,  who  had 
Ibrmerly  lived  in  Albany  near  Richard's 
tmcle,  and  they  had  become  acquainted. 
The  Doctor  was  one  of  the  solid  men  of 
Hew  Bolton — ^postmaster,  storekeeper, 
end  land-agent — although  he  intrusted 
moBt  of  his  business  to  a  deputy.  He 
WM  about  thirty-five  years  old— a  fhmk, 
and,  when  aroused,  a  lion-like  man, 
Chinny's  partner  was  Colonel  Seabray, 
ft  man  on  the  downhill-road  of  life.  He 
made  some  vague  attempts  at  the  court- 
ly style  in  manners,  and  was  as  much 
of  a  gentleman  as  could  be  expected, 
eoncddering  the  poor  quality  of  the /aw 
materiab  Nature  had  furnished.  He 
was  naturally  weak  and  untruthful,  and 
artificially  worn  and  torn  by  evil  temp- 
tations and  too  much  whiskey. 

''  Now,  to  make  this  thing  interest- 
ing,^' said  the  Colonel,  shuffling  the 
cards  with  great  dexterity,  "  let  us  play 
for  the  drinks." 

This  included  cold  water,  cigars,  her- 
rings,  sardines,  pickled  oysters,  and  all 
the  Uquids,  fi*om  aqua-fartU^  used  in 
txying  coin,  down  through  the  highly- 


colored  dilutions  made  use  of  in  trying 
men. 

After  the  Colonel  had  gracefully  lost 
fiYt  games,  and  liquidated  each  time, 
he  turned  to  Richard,  and  said, 

"  The  fact  is,  Mr.  French,  we  have  a 
speculation  up,  and  we  feel  willing  to 
give  you  a  chance  in,  if  you  want  it. 
You  have  heard  of  Globe  City  ? " 

"  Heard  of  it  ?  Why,  yes,  sir  I  I 
heard  of  it  all  the  way  out  here,"  replied 
Richard. 

There  was  at  that  moment  hanging 
just  over  the  Colonel's  head,  a  map  of 
Globe  City,  five  feet  square,  which  he 
had  studied  for  an  hour  the  day  after 
his  arrival. 

"  You  say  you  heard  of  it  all  the  way 
out  here ;  they  were  good  reports  you 
heard,  I  reckon  ?  "  said  the  Colonel,  his 
eyei'  shining. 

"Very  good,  indeed,."  replied  Rich- 
ard. "The  captain  of  our  boat  had 
some  lots  on  High-street,  where  he 
thought  of  building  when  he  retired. 
He  offered  to  sell  me  some  lots  cheap, 
but  I  wouldn't  buy  without  first  exam- 
ining the  property." 

"Not  under  any  consideration?** 
asked  the  Colonel. 

"Not  under  any  consideration,"  re- 
peated Richard ;  "  though  I  think  it  is 
a  good  place." 

"It  is  tA«  place,"  said  the  Colonel,    * 
decidedly.     "Just  look  where   these 
two  rivers  meet  now.    There  is  water 
enough  here  to  drive  a  hundred  run  of 
stones — ain't  there,  Chinny  ?  " 

"  Yes,  two  hundred,"  replied  Chinny, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  intended  to 
be  moderate;  "and  four  hundred,  if 
you  could  only  use  all  the  water." 

"  Why,  so  there  is  water  enough  in 
Lake  Michigan  to  run  all  creation,  if 
you  could  only  use  it,"  said  the  Doctor, 
laughing. 

"  But  what  benders  usin'  this  Globe 
City  water— 'cept  drudgin'  out  below  ? " 
asked  Chinny. 

"That's  precisely  what  Td  like  to 
know,"  replied  the  Doctor.  "  I'm  sure 
I  don't  know  what  hinders  the  water 
fi-om  running  down  hill,  nor  what  good 
dredging  would  do,  except  to  make  a 
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deep  hole  for  fish,  unless  you  dug 
through  to  China,  and  got  an  outlet. 
Now,  Chinny,  be  modest;  throw  in 
three  hundred  run  of  stones,  and  call  it 
one  hundred  for  the  present;  because 
there  is  a  good  water-power,  and  that's 
enough  for  your  purpose,  I  guess." 

"  I  was  going  to  say,"  interposed  the 
Colonel,  ^^  that  it  is  now  a  geographical 
centre,  and  is  bound  to  be  a  commercial 
one  too,  Globe  City  is;  for  wherever 
water  centres,  population  will.  Now, 
this  place  is  sure  to  control  the  milling 
business  for  twelve  miles  each  way — 
that  is,  sixteen  townships — ^  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  thousand,  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres,' "  said  he,  reading 
from  the  margin  of  the  map.  "  But  we 
will  throw  you  in  tliree  quarters  of  this, 
which  I  call  liberal,  and  say  one  hun- 
dred thousand  acres— just  to  make  it 
round  numbers.  Now,  this  is  the  pret- 
tiest wheat-country  in  the  world,  and 
will  average  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre ; 
but  say  one  quarter  of  tbat,  which 
makes  half  a  million,  and  all  coming  to 
your  mill  yearly.  This,  now,  at  the 
remarkably  low  price  of  ten  cents  a 
bushel  for  grinding,  is  fifty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  mill  alone,  each  year, 
clear  profit.  Well,  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars dropped  down  in  front  of  a  party 
every  year,  is  enough  to  make  him  stag- 
ger a  little,  ain't  it  ?  But  don't  you  see 
that  that's  only  one  item  ?  Look  at  the 
rise  in  property.  Why,  a  man  wouldn't 
want  more  than  one  block  to  make  him 
wealthy.  Now,  then,"  he  continued, 
sweeping  his  hand  across  the  map, 
glancing  from  the  Doctor  to  Chinny, 
and  fixing  his  eyes  on  Richard,  "we 
three  gentlemen  here  are  the  founders 
and  owners  of  Globe  City ;  and  we  pro- 
pose to  give  you  an  equal  share  in,  be- 
cause we  like  your  style ;  and,  another 
tiling,  when  a  party  comes  here  to  iden- 
tify himself  with  the  interests  of  the 
State,  we  want  to  give  him  a  start." 

ITe  had  so  far  succeeded  in  giving 
Richard  a  start  that,  for  a  moment  or 
two,  Globe  City  and  its  founders  seemed 
to  be  dancing  alx)ut  in  a  mist,  he  was 
so  overwhelmed  by  the  magnificence 
of  the  oficr  and  the  Colonel's  generosity. 


"But  I  have  no  money,"  said  he, 
when  he  had  recovered  his  breath. 

"  Well,  but  you're  expectin'  money, 
I  reckon  ? "  said  Chinny. 

"  Yes,  I  expect  to  earn  some,  by-and- 
by,"  he  replied. 

"  Certainly  you  will ;  for  of  course 
you'll  take  toll  of  the  emigrants  coming 
in,"  suggested  the  Colonel. 

"  That's  the  way  I  got  my  starts"  said 
Chinny,  grinning  like  a  playful  hyena, 
thinking  of  the  many  good  bones  he 
had  picked  in  his  time. 

"lliey'll  have  to  get  their  papers 
drawn  up,"  continued  the  Colonel,  not 
heeding  Chinny;  "and  as  yon  cant 
hope  to  see  the  parties  more  than  once 
or  twice  in  a  lifetime,  you'd  better  take 
heavy  toll  when  you  do  see  'em." 

"  But  just  as  like  as  not  he  can  pay 
somethin'  down,"  insinuated  Chimiy. 

"  No,  I  can  spare  but  four  hondred 
dollars,"  said  Richard,  smiling  a  faint 
apology  for  the  small  amount. 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  Colonel,  mag- 
nanimously ;  "  that  will  do.  We  nercr 
go  over  a  party's  pile,  nor  higgle,  nor 
do  any  thing  small  in  these  mattem 
Give  us  what  you've  got,  and  well  tak0 
the  balance  when  you're  flnah.^ 

"  But  I  should  like  to  see  the  piaob* 
said  Richard ;  "  for  I  detennined,  wko 
I  started  West,  not  to  buy  a  pig  in  • 
poke." 

"Oh,  well;  them's  town-lots  yoi 
meant  then  I "  said  Chinny,  with  lui 
sweetest  smile.  "This  ain't  no  pigii 
a  poke.  Ton  don't  buy  a  fouMtoij 
concern  here,  you  know.  TouYs  eomiB^ 
in  on  the  ground-floor,  dont  yoa  tt^ 
jest  like  the  rest  of  us  f  " 

"  Now,  then,"  said  the  Cokiid,  al- 
most shutting  his  eyes  for  mstbemiM 
accuracy—"  there's  one  thousand  acM 
at  one-twenty-five — twelve  hundred  vd 
fifty.  Surveys,  lithographing,  travd- 
ling  exx>enses,  and  sundries,  twdv* 
hundred  and  fifty  more ;  so  it  costs  jca 
just  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  codm 
in.  I  guess  you  don't  call  that  bad  for 
a  quarter  interest,  Mr.  French— not 
when  you  consider  that  the  city  ii 
founded,  all  ready  to  your  hand.  TonH 
get  your  share  of  honor  too ;  lor  well 
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put  you  in  as  an  original  founder.  We^ll 
change  the  name  of  this  avenue— the 
longest  one  in  the  city.  There  it  is," 
said  he,  writing  with  a  pencil,  in  large 
letters,  "  French  Avenue." 

"If  the  land  don't  advance  a  thou- 
sand per  cent,  in  two  years,"  said  Chin- 
ny,  "  m  eat  a  gopher.  It  can't  go  back 
on  them  figgers,  that's  certain.  Land  is 
land ;  that's  one  of  the  satisfactions  o' 
comin'  in  on  the  ground-floor.  Land 
is  land  always ;  and  the  hay  that  this 
tract  grows  every  year  would  bring 
what  we  ask  for  the  soil,  if  it  was  only 
cut  and  sold." 

'^  I  believe  it's  a  good  bargain,"  said 
the  Doctor.  "  It  lies  in  a  valley,  and 
looks  as  handsome  as  a  picture.  The 
great  attraction  for  me  is  the  oak-grove 
where  the  Park  is  located.  I  don't 
think  that  the  map  does  the  place  jus- 
tice in  that  respect,  Colonel." 

"  But  we'd  rather  have  a  party  agree- 
ably disappointed  when  he  comes  to  see 
it,  you  know.  Doctor,"  said  the  Colonel, 
nking  his  eyebrows  virtuously. 

"  Well,"  said  Richard,  relying  on  the 
Doctor's  recommendation,  "  PU  look  at 
tiie  papers." 

"Pm  mighty  sorry  they  are  at  the 
TCgister's  office,"  said  Chinny;  "but 
Ibey  are  all  right.  The  money  you  are 
to  pay  will  be  used  to  settle  a  small 
balance  due  (jk)vemment.  If  we  hadn't 
wanted  the  money  had^  to  make  this 
rwrj  payment,  you  couldn't  have  got 
llie  quarter  interest,  on  them  figgers — 
not  "With  my  consent." 

"  If  you  ask  any  other  security  than 
my  word  of  honor  that  it's  all  right — 
which  no  party  ever  did  ask  yet,"  said 
the  Colonel,  swelling  a  little — "  I'll  give 
you  this  certificate  for  a  quarter  section 
6at  on  Plumb's  Lake.  It's  pretty  land, 
and  there^s  a  water-power  too.  I  think 
it  is  going  to  be  a  fortune  to  some  man 
yet." 

**  I  don't  doubt  your  word,  Colonel," 
said  Richard,  anxious  to  propitiate  the 
fiithcr  of  a  handsome  daughter ;  "  but 
if  it  won't  make  much  difference  to  you, 
ril  take  the  certificate." 

Richard  laid  down  the  money,  and 
the  Colonel  passed  over  the  certificate, 


with  a  statement,  as  President  of  the 
Globe  City  Company,  showing  that  Mr. 
Riohard  French,  party  of  second  part, 
was  entitled  to  an  undivided  one-quarter 
interest  in  the  whole  of  Globe  City,  as 
per  map ;  which  would  be  delivered  to 
him,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  on  payment  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty -five  dollars. 
This  was  signed  with  a  long  back 
flourish  on  the  final  letter,  so  fiaming 
and  exuberant  as  to  suggest  ideas  of 
princely  wealth. 

Fortified  with  this  document  from 
Miss  Seabray's  father,  Richard  walked 
the  silent  and  spacious  avenues,  and 
among  the  straggling  houses  of  New 
Bolton,  with  that  easy  dignity  befitting 
the  founder  of  a  city. 

He  felt  that  Fortune,  instead  of  being 
coy  or  unkind  to  him,  had  come  and 
graciously  plumped  herself  down  in  his 
lap. 

Wherever  he  went  there  was  buzzing, 
and  always  in  the  same  key.  The  rise 
in  land  was  enriching  all  who  dealt  in 
it.  A  great  many  poor  men  had  cleared 
ten  thousand  dollars  each,  this  very 
summer,  by  speculating.  He  did  not 
see  them,  but  they  were  about  the  coun- 
try somewhere,  getting  richer  every 
day.  The  old  hive.  East,  was  swarm- 
ing, and  all  New  Bolton  had  to  do,  was 
to  get  out  with  its  tin-pans,  cow-bells, 
looking-glasses,  and  dinner-horns,  and 
"  make  'em  settle." 

The  question  was  how  best  to  start  a 
town,  and  what  seeds  to  sow  that  a 
city  might  spring  up.  Some  men 
thought  there  was  nothing  like  a  news- 
paper to  build  up  a  place,  while  others 
were  quite  as  sanguine  concerning  a 
saw-mill  and  carpenter's  shop.  'Hiis 
man  insisted  that  a  store  was  the  thing, 
and  that  man  a  stone-quarry ;  while  one 
toothless  old  chap,  deficient  in  hair,  and 
greatly  gifted  in  ears,  thought  a  Tanker 
church  was  the  all-in-all. 

It  was  hard  for  Old  Bob,  as  he  was 
called,  to  keep  from  talking,  having  no 
teeth  to  hold  the  words  in.  He  was  an 
artesian-well  of  words,  though  the  foun- 
tain-head was  not  so  high  as  the  pro- 
prietor supposed.  Having  talked  the 
white  folks  out  of  humor,  he  had  been 
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devoting  liimflelf,  of  late,  to  Indians, 
who  are  very  patient  generally,  and  can 
stAnd  a  great  deal  of  every  thing  (but 
thirst)  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  cold  vict- 
uals and  whiskey,  they  had  listened 
like  Christians. 

Finding  him  discoursing  to  a  nest  of 
natives,  all  asleep  in  the  shade,  but  one 
old  squaw — Mrs.  Mewonotoc — deaf  as  a 
post,  who  sat  blinking  at  him  through 
a  cloud  of  tobacco-smoke,  Richard  stop- 
ped a  moment  to  listen. 

'*I  understand  you  own  a  part  of 
Globe  City  ? "  said  Old  Bob,  turning  to 
Richard. 

"  Yes,  Tve  recently  bought  in,"  Rich- 
ard replied. 

"  Well,  if  I'd  bought  land  o'  Chinny 
'thout  seein'  it,  Vd  want  to  git  to  see  it 
^bout  as  quick  as  I  could ;  fur  he  ain't 
a  man  that  goes  'round  huntin'  up  folks 
to  take  gold  pieces  oft'm  his  hands  less'n 
what  they're  stamped.  You  want  set- 
tlers, I  s'pose  ? "  said  Bob. 

"  Well,  yes ;  I  guess  there's  room  for 
iiiem,"  replied  Richard. 

•*  Look  o'  here,  my  friend  ;  you  don't 
happen  to  be  a  pious  man,  do  you  ? " 
inquired  Old  Bob. 

Richard  shook  his  head. 

"  Because,  if  you  was  pious,  I  would- 
n't have  to  raise  my  hind-sights  to  hit 
you ;  'thout  you  was  a  Catholic  or  'Pis- 
copal,  which  I  allow  arc  'bout  as  fur  off 
as  sinners.  But  I  see  you're  in  a  hurry, 
and  I've  got  jest  one  fevor  to  ask." 

Richard  turned  to  listen,  while  Old 
Bob  cleared  his  throat  and  filled  his 
lungs. 

"I'd  jest  like  to  take  one  gird  at 
Globe  City,"  said  he,  "jest  one  gird; 
and  if  I  couldn't  fetch  in  settlers,  I'd 
cry  co-peevy  1  Will  you  let  me  try  it 
once  ? " 

"  I'm  going  out  to  take  a  look  at  the 
place,  and  Til  see  you  when  I  get  back," 
said  Richard,  hastening  to  the  hotel. 

"  Have  you  a  pony  for  me,  landlord  ?  " 
asked  Richard. 

"  Yc3,  a  real  Indian,"  replied  the  land- 
lord ;  "  follows  a  trail  day  or  night." 

"  But  is  he  strong  enough  to  go  to 
Globe  City?" 

"  Globe  City  is  nowhere ;  he'll  make 


that  without  stoppin',"  said  the  land- 
lord. 

"  It's  a  hundred  miles,  isn't  it  ? " 

"  Yes,  it's  more,  if  it's  a  rod ;  but  it'll 
take  a  mighty  long  pull  of  hard  ridin' 
to  lay  a  hair  on  the  little  cuss.  He's 
toughcr'n  a  pine-knot,  and  don't  like 
these  short  trips.  What  he  wants  is  a 
good  pull  over  the  river  into  Iowa ;  five 
hundred  miles,  or  such  a  matter.  That, 
now,  'd  make  him  feel  limber  and  spry. 
Chinny,  here,  rode  him  once,  and  knows 
his  gait." 

"  What's  that  t  *'  asked  Chinny,  com- 
ing up. 

"French  wants  my  little  Indian,  to 
go  out  to  Globe  City;  and  I  tell  him 
that'll  hardly  straighten  out  the  little 
devil's  legs." 

"  Goin'  out  to  see  the  place,  eh  t " 
said  Chinny.  "  Well,  the  Doc.  and  I 
was  talkin'  of  goin'  too.  Now,  why 
can't  we  join  in,  and  make  up  a  paHy  t 
What  time  do  you  start  ?  " 

"  To-morrow,"  replied  Ridiard. 

"  All  right  l—to-morrow  it  ia,"  said 
Chinny. 

CHAPTER  n. 

Thet  were  ready  at  sunrise,  and  found 
Old  Bob  standing  in  the  trail  at  the 
edge  of  the  prairie. 

"  Now,  remember,"  said  he,.'^tbalFd 
like  to  take  a  gird  at  your  place ;  and 
if  I  don't  fetch  in  setUers,  III  li^g 
small." 

"  Settlers  are  what  we  want,"  npBed 
the  Doctor;  "and  well  give  yo«i  • 
chance." 

By  noon  there  was  not  a  tne  nor 
house  to  be  seen  on  the  horizon  in  117 
direction.  Here  and  there  a  solitiiy 
hawk,  slowly  sailing  in  search  of  pnSA- 
chickens,  or  a  far-away  emigrant-wagcft 
creeping  westward,  was  all  that  dN| 
could  see  above  the  grass  of  God^  gnit 
meadow. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  thai  gid) 
anyhow  ? "  said  Chinny,  after  a  kwg 
silence. 

"  I  could  teU  better  if  I  knew  wbik  1 
particular  girl  you  meant,"  growled  fbfl  1 
Doctor.  ! 
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"Wliat?"  said  Chinny,  who  was  a 
little  deaf. 

"I  don't  know  who  you're  talking 
about,"  replied  the  Doctor,  turning  in 
his  saddle,  and  hurling  the  sentence  at 
Chinny,  as  if  he  did  know  very  well, 
and  would  rather  not  discuss  her  merits 
there. 

"Why,  the  Colonel's  daughter,  of 
course :  who  else  could  I  be  talkin'  about 
in  these  diggings  ? " 

"  You  might  be  talking  about  squaws, 
for  all  that  I  know." 

"  Tou  might,  Doc. ;  but  Fm  a  little 
partic'lar,"  replied  Chinny,  with  a  grin. 

"If  my  opinion  is  worth  any  thing 
to  you,  rU  give  it,"  said  the  Doctor. 
"  I  think  Miss  Seabray  the  handsomest 
and  smartest  girl  in  the  country;  but 
shell  make  a  man  dance,  if  he  don't 
mind  his  eye.  Regarded  merely  as  a 
handsome  woman,  she  can't  be  sur- 
pa«ed." 

"Now,  Doc.,  you  talk  like  a  boy," 
said  Chinny,  playfully. 

"  I  feel  like  one  sometimes." 

"Fve  noticed  you  did  when  she's 
around.  I  guess  you  kind  o'  like  her, 
don't  you.  Doc.  ?" 

The  Doctor  pulled  his  horse  about  in 
front  of  Chinny,  and  said,  savagely, 

"  Suppose  I  do  ? " 

"  Why,  that's  your  business,  of- course ; 
tnd  there  ain't  no  hurt  done,  either,  in 
haakerin'  after  a  putty  girl,"  replied 
Ohinny,  in  a  soothing  tone.  "  You  ain't 
goin*  to  get  mad  about  it,  I  hope.  Bcin' 
sweet  on  her  is  one  thing,  and  gcttin' 
her  to  be  sweet  on  you,  is  another,"  he 
continued,  cruelly,  as  he  backed  his* 
pony  oflf  into  the  grass. 

"  Ohinny,  I  guess  you  want  to  quarrel 
with  me,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  You  act 
to  me  like  a  man  who  is  aching  all  over 
like  a  stone-bruise,  to  get  down  into  the 
grass  here,  and  settle  some  difficulty. 
It  must  be  that  you  want  to  take  the 
conceit  out  of  somebody." 

Chinny  protested  that  he  was  not 
aching  at  all,  and  did  not  want  to  set- 
tle any  difficulty,  though  he  looked 
pale,  as  if  he  might  be  aching  about  the 
legioh  of  the  heart. 

"  If  there  was  enough  of  you  to  get 


up  a  quarrel  with,  I  might  get  one  up," 
said  the  Doctor ;  "  but  as  it  is,  it  won't 
pay.  I  care  nothing  about  Seabray  or 
his  tribe,  but  I  will  not  hear  her  name 
bandied  about." 

*  "  I  wasn't  bandyin'  nothin' ;  I  jest 
asked  your  opinion  of  the  girl,"  said 
Chinny. 

The  Doctor  rode  his  horse  ahead, 
without  deigning  any  reply. 

"  He  'pears  to  be  riled ;  I  guess  she's 
soured  on  him,"  said  Chinny,  turning 
to  Richard.  "  He  needn't  get  mad  be- 
cause the  girl  don't  like  him.  She 
hain't  no  call  to  like  him.  He's  too 
gruff,  and  may-be  she  can  do  better  to 
like  somebody  else."  Here  he  stroked 
his  chin  in  silence,  and  seemed  rather 
pleased  with  his  reflections — much  more 
so  than  Richard  was  with  his  own  re- 
flections, as  he  looked  at  this  low  fellow, 
and  wondered  if  Mary  could  tolerate 
him,  or  care  much  for  the  Doctor. 

"  Now,  I  try  to  please  her,"  continued 
Chinny ;  "  for  the  good-will  of  a  dog  is 
better  than  his  ill-will ;  and  it's  jest  so 
with  a  woman.  I  know  she's  good- 
lookin',  but  you  can't  always  tell  by  the 
looks." 

Richard  caught  Chinny'^  eye  watch- 
ing him  in  an  inquisitive,  sharp  way,  as 
he  turned,  and  said, 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  met  Miss 
Seabray  on  the  boat,  and  she  appeared 
to  be  a  superior  woman.  Do  you  mean 
to  say  any  thing  against  her  ?  " 

"No,  I  didn't  say  any  thing,  'cept 
that  you  couldn't  tell  by  the  looks,  and 
you  can't.  I  don't  feel  below  her,"  he 
continued,  doggedly.  "What  I  know 
about  her  or  her  father— whether  he's 
respectable,  and  has  always  been,  or 
not  been,  is  nobody's  business." 

"  I  guess  no  one  wishes  to  make  it  his 
business,"  said  Richard ;  "  and  ns  far  as 
Miss  Seabray  is  concerned,  she  probably 
does  not  desire  your  endorsement." 

"  Oh,  you  think  she  don't,  eh  ? "  said 
he,  with  a  sneer.  "  May-be  you  know 
more  about  her  business  than  she  does 
herself;"  and  hig  a6ted  as  if  he  had 
documentary  evidence  of  a  very  convin- 
cing character,  proving  her  affections  for 
one  Chinny. 
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It  was  rather  unpleasant  for  Richard 
to  lower  himself  enough  to  be  civil  to 
Chinny ;  so  he  rode  ahead  to  enjoy  the 
landscape. 

**  We  have  to  make  the  clouds  do  for 
mountains  in  this  country,"  said  the 
Doctor ;  "  and  of  course,  being  a  West- 
ern man,  Fm  bound  to  stand  by  the 
West  and  all  her  institutions,  though 
I  tell  you,  privately,  that  the  clouds  are 
very  poor  substitutes  for  the  regular  old 
rocks  themselves.  But  we  know  enough 
to  appreciate  whatever  we  happen  to 
love  that  is  nice — which  is  the  highest 
wisdom,  as  this  world  goes;  and  out 
here,  at  Plumb's  Lake,  now,  is  some- 
thing as  handsome  as  a  canoe." 

They  had  seen  the  place  for  miles; 
first,  a  speck  on  the  bottom  of  the  after- 
noon clouds,  then  a  tree,  which  had 
finally  widened  into  this  grove  of  oaks, 
with  the  clear  water  shimmering  be- 
yond. There  was  a  house  of  logs,  laid 
up  with  the  bark  on,  and  before  the 
door  sat  a  girl  knitting. 

The  lake  was  nearly  round,  and  about 
a  mile-from  shore  to  shore. 

**  You'd  call  that  a  pond,  down  East," 
said  the  Poctor ;  "  but  we  can't  waste 
water  in  that  way,  out  here  on  the 
prairie.  This,  now,  is  a  lake — and  here 
is  the  lady  of  it,"  said  he,  dismounting, 
and  introducing  Richard  to  Miss  Plumb. 
She  was  alone.  Her  father  had  gone 
out  fishing.  They  could  see  his  boat 
near  the  shadow  of  the  other  shore,  like 
a  speck  on  the  glassy  water. 

"  Away  there,  to  the  right,  French," 
said  the  Doctor,  "  is  the  land  given  you 
as  security  by  the  Colonel.  The  water- 
fall you  hear  is  the  outlet  of  the  lake ; 
and  the  gulls  are  hovering  over  the 
shoals,  watching  for  small  fish.  I  think 
you  couldn't  find  a  better  place  to  found 
a  city." 

Richard  walked  down  to  look  at  it, 
and  Plumb,  seeing  him  on  the  shore, 
came  up  with  his  boat. 

"  Want  to  buy  land  ? "  asked  Plumb. 

"  No,  sir ;  I  believe  I  have  the  papers 
for  this,"  Richard  replied. 

"  I  guess  not,"  said  Plumb.  "  I  think 
it  belongs  to  me,  without  you've  got 
rather  stronger  papers  than  I  think  you 


have.    Your  name  don't  happen  to  be 
French,  does  it  ? " 

"  It  does  happen  to  be,"  replied  Rich- 
ard. 

Plumb  looked  at  him  amazed,  and 
th^n  suddenly  assumed  the  indifierence 
of  a  man  who  was  not  to  be  imposed 
upon,  or  lured  into  any  indiscreet  ex- 
pressions. 

"  I  bought  an  interest  in  Qlobe  City, 
of  some  men  in  New  Bolton ;  and  Co- 
lonel Scabray  gave  me  a  certificate  of 
this  land  as  security  until  the  papers 
were  completed,"  said  Richard.  "Pm 
a  stranger  in  the  country,  but  I  suppose 
it's  all  right.  I'm  on  my  way  now,  with 
Doctor  Blodgett  and  Mr.  Chinny,  to  see 
Globe  City." 

Plumb's  sunburnt  face  softened  to  * 
smile,  as  Richard  said  this;  then  his 
snowy  teeth  glistened,  and  he  broke 
into  a  loud  laugh,  while  the  edioes 
round  the  lake  joined  him  in  jolly 
chorus. 

'^  I  took  you  for  a  land-shark,  around 
jumping  claims,"  said  he.  ^'  Get  in  the 
boat,  and  I'll  row  you  up  to  the  home. 
I'm  glad  you've  come  out  here,  and,  I 
hope  you'll  conclude  to  settle.  K  yoa 
do  now,  I'll  sign  over  all  my  interest  in 
that  piece,  and  something  to  boot ;  but 
Colonel  Seabray  can't  have  a  foot  of  it; 
and  he  kiiew  it,  or  he'd  never  have  let 
you  had  it." 

Richard  felt  that  he  was  getting  into 
deep  water.  He  could  not  think  why 
Plumb  had  asked  him  if  his  name  was 
French,  as  they  had  never  before  ten 
each  other.  But  Richard  had  ahrajf 
been  haunted  by  a  brooding  myiteiy. 
YThen  he  was  a  mere  child,  his  fSMte) 
who  was  in  business  in  Albany,  siiddeiily 
absconded,  in  a  fit  of  jealonaj,  it  wai 
supposed  and  had  never  einoe  beet 
heard  of  by  his  family.  Shortly  ate 
he  left,  his  partner,  one  Bimon  Leach, 
ran  away  with  most  of  the  partnenlq» 
funds,  which  left  Richard's  mother 
nearly  penniless.  She  died  80<m  ate 
this,  intrusting  him  to  the  care  of  lui 
uncle,  who  had  educated  him.  Ttk 
mystery  concerning  his  father  had  haunt- 
ed him  like  a  presentiment  of  evil ;  yet 
he  was  shy  in  making  inquiries ;  for  be 
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did  not  want  to  publish  such  an  un- 
pleasant chapter  of  family-history. 

The  Doctor  was  the  first  one  at  the 
landing. 

"  Do  you  know,  French,  that  this  is  a 
wall-eyed  pike  ? "  said  he,  holding  up 
the  fish.  *^  They  are  the  gamiest  chaps 
that  swim  these  waters ;  and  Fm  bound 
to  have  a  throw  at  them  to-morrow,  if 
Globe  City  sinks  for  it." 

Nothing  could  dissuade  him.  So  they 
all  went  fishing,  except  Chinny,  who 
preferred  the  shore.  Miss  Plumb  not 
only  pulled  in  some  of  the  largest  fish, 
but  sang  the  best,  and  said  the  wittiest 
things  of  any  one  on  board.  Plumb 
was  rather  silent,  and  looked  at  Richard 
a  great  deal. 

When  it  was  time  to  start  next  morn- 
ing, Richard  left  his  cosy  little  cham- 
ber overlooking  the  lake,  with  a  feeling 
of  regret ;  for  this  was  a  new,  fresh,  free 
atmosphere,  where  man  seemed  Nature's 
gaeat. 

But  they  made  the  forenoon  merry 
with  songs  of  praise  and  thanks,  as  they 
jogged  along  toward  the  promised 
land :  discussing  questions  of  architec- 
ture, parks,  and  city  adornments ;  then, 
down  to  mill-wheels,  and  the  probable 
piofita  from  woollen  factories,  if  they 
•honld  conclude  to  build  one  or  two, 
after  the  grist-mill  was  finished  at  Globo 
City. 

They  passed  over  some  broken  coun- 
try, crossing  streams  and  small  prairies, 
until  afternoon  next  day,  when  they 
came  to  a  belt  of  timber,  then  a  prairie 
ten  miles  wide. 

**This  is  the  wrong  road,"  said  the 
Doctor. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Chinny.  "  I  can't 
be  fooled  on  findin'  land — Vve  followed 
it  too  long." 

"  But  this  is  not  the  way  the  Colonel 
came  when  he  showed  me  Globe  City, 
and  I  tell  you  it's  wrong,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor, stopping ;  "  and  I  don't  purpose 
following  you  any  farther,  for  we  must 
liave  passed  the  place  already." 

Chinny  looked  about  him  a  moment, 
then  rode  up  to  a  bunch,  and  getting 
down  on  his  knees,  pulled  away  the 
grass,    and   disclosed   a    corner-stake. 


marked  with  the  town  and  range,  show- 
ing that  they  were  just  six  miles  east  of 
their  southeast  comer. 

"Fll  have  to  give  it  up,"  said  the 
Doctor,  looking  puzzled. 

"There,"  said  Chinny,  at  last,  "it 
comers  in  that  knoll,  and  lays  just  the 
other  side." 

They  all  galloped  up  to  the  summit. 

The  Doctor  wa3  thunderstrack.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  of  Globe  City, 
for  miles,  but  an  immense  marsh.  "Wild 
duck  swam  about  the  market-place; 
and  muskrat  houses  were  located  along 
the  piincipal  avenues.  The  only  spot 
where  there  appeared  to  be  any  land 
was  a  row  of  bogs,  marked  on  the  map 
as  High-street.  It  was  there  that  Rich- 
ard's friend,  the  captain,  thought  of  re- 
tiring to,  when  he  gave  up  his  wild 
ocean-life  and  ceased  a  rover  to  be. 

"  Chinny,"  said  the  Doctor,  looking 
very  pale  with  rage,  "  are  you  a  knave, 
or  only  the  dupe  of  one?  Have  you 
been  playing  this  trick  on  us,  or  only 
playing  second-fiddle  to  the  Colonel  ? " 

"  Hold  on  now,  Doc,  that  won't  do," 
said  Chinny,  with  the  familiarity  of  a 
rogue  addressing  his  fellow.  •*  You've 
set  this  thing  up  stronger'n  ever  I  did. 
Don't  you  know  you  said  there  was  an 
oak-grove  and  a  good  water-power? 
Now,  I  said  there  was  a  good  water- 
power,  provided  you  could  drudge  it 
out  below,  so  as  to  use  the  water— and 
there  w,  ain't  there  ?  You  can't  plead 
no  baby-act  on  me.  Doc." 

"Answer  my  question  I  Did  yon 
know  that  this  was  a  marsh  when  I  first 
talked  of  buying  in  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  did,"  said  Chinny.  "/ 
was  in,  wasn't  I  ?  You  don't  s'pose  I 
was  so  green  as  to  git  in  without  know- 
in'  what  I  was  doin',  do  you  ?  When  I 
do  git  into  k  scrape,  I  won't  plead  a 
baby-act,  and  throw  off  on  my  friends." 

"  Such  a  plea  would  be  unnecessary," 
said  the  Doctor,  savagely,  "for  you 
would  be  protected  under  the  statute 
concerning  idiots.  But  the  Colonel  is 
responsible ;  and  as  he  is  a  liar  and  a 
swindler,  I  think  it  is  very  clear  that  I 
have  a  call  to  cowhide  him.  The  Globe 
City  he  showed  me  was  a  plain  of  a 
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thousand  acres,  high,  dry,  and  hand- 
some, with  a  groye  in  the  middle,  and 
two  streams  running  through  it,  and  no 
more  like  this  place  than  paradise  is 
like  purgatory." 

"  Why,  you  went  up  on  Speculator's 
Hill,"  said  Chinny,  his  mouth  widening 
with  the  playful  hyena  grin.  "  /  never 
was  idiot  enough  to  }ye  took  up  there. 
It's  where  we  take  all  them  idiots  that 
will  doubt  our  words,  and  will  insist 
on  seein'  the  land,  you  know.  Doc. 
One  speculator  used  to  call  it  Pisgah. 
I  wouldn't  have  thought  it  of  you ;  for 
I  thought  you  had  your  eye-teeth  cut. 
Doc." 

This  enraged  the  Doctor  beyond  en- 
durance. 

"  At  least  one  of  the  gang  shall  never 
take  another  victim  up  there,"  said  he, 
rushing  at  Chinny,  and  pulling  him 
from  his  horse. 

Chinny  was  a  great  coward,  and 
yelled  "  murder ! "  lustily,  as  they  went 
down  in  the  grass  together.  But  like  a 
coward  cornered,  he  fought  desperately 
and  destructively,  scratching,  tearing, 
and  biting  whatever  he  touched  with 
teeth  or  nails.  The  punishment  was  so 
suddenly  administered,  that  Richard 
threw  himself  on  the  grass,  and  shouted 
with  laughter.  Here  were  judge,  jury, 
and  sheriff,  instantly  rolled  into  one, 
and  meting  out  justice,  "  without  fear, 
favor,  or  the  hope  of  reward."  It  was 
a  bolt  from  the  gods,  unobstructed  by 
legal  meshes. 

Chinny,  with  his  fears  to  back  him, 
was  a  sinewy  antagonist,  and  struggled 
so  fiercely  that  they  rolled  to  the  water's 
edge.  Here  the  Doctor  seized  him  by 
the  coat,  and  with  a  sudden  turn  hurled 
him  into  the  water. 

"  Hee  hoo  I "  yelled  the  Doctor,  across 
the  marsh.  "G-1-o-b-e  C-i-t-y  !  "  he 
shouted  to  a  row  of  muskrat  houses, 
half  a  mile  down  ;  "  *  French  Avenue,' 
come  and  get  your  patron-saint !  Hce 
hoo  I  I've  brought  him  home,  and  left 
him  in  the  s-u-b-u-r-b-s ! " 

Going  to  the  top  of  the  knoll,  and 
patting  his  hands  to  his  mouth,  he  ut- 
tered a  series  of  yells  and  warwhoops 
that  scared  up  hundreds  of  ducks,  loons. 


and  cranes,  from  every  ward  in  the  city. 
Between  his  fits  of  laughter,  the  Doctor 
sat  up  in  the  grass,  and  said  to  Chinny, 
who  had  clambered  to  dry  land,  and 
was  fishing  in  the  mud  for  his  boots, 

"  I  wonder  if  the  authoritiea  havent 
turned  on  all  the  mains,  and  foi^t  to 
shut  'em  off  again.  Fire-insurance  rates 
must  be  low  here.  I  say,  Chinny  I  why 
don't  you  call  the  police  to  go  for  your 
boots  ? " 

"  A  joke's  a  joke,"  whined  Chinny, 
coming  up  the  knoU  barefooted,  with 
his  boots  in  his  hand ;  **  but  this  thing 
is  too  mighty  trash  on  me." 

*'  Don't  plead  the  baby-act,  Chiony  I " 

"  I  ain't,"  said  he ;  "  but  jest  look  at 
them  clothes  once.  The  next  time  you're 
goin'  to  pitch  me  into  the  slush,  Fd  like 
to  know  it  in  time  to  tako  'em  off: 
clothes  cost  money." 

"It's  your  own  fault;  for  in  your 
capacity  as  founder  of  the  city,  you 
ought  to  have  that  place  ^drudged' 
out,  so  you  wouldn't  get  your  dotbes 
muddy,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  But,  joking 
aside,  now,  Chinny,  I  tell  you  that  you 
ore  a  lucky  dog,  for  I  intended  to  drown 
you,  but  concluded  that  I  couldn't  aflbrd 
to  risk  my  neck  for  so  small  a  matter. 
Put  on  your  boots  in  thankfulness  that 
justice  is  again  foiled ;  and  go  you  to 
Old  Bob,  for  Tve  got  the  worth  of  my 
money  out  of  the  concern,  and  111  do- 
nate my  share  to  him  for  religions  pu** 
poses.  You  can  work  together  here  for 
each  other's  good.    Come  on,  Chinny  I" 

*^  I  don't  know  whether  I  will  or  nol,' 
said  he,  doggedly. 

"  Suit  yourself  about  that,''  rsplied 
the  Doctor.  '^You  have  looked  into 
this  thing  deeper  than  any  one  else,  and 
may  know  of  divers  reasons  for  settling 
here.    Good-by." 

"Look  o'  here!"  shouted  Chinny, 
"  you  ain't  goin'  to  leave  me  in  this  ix, 
'mongst  prairie-wolves  and  Indians^  an 
you  ?  " 

"  Not  if  you'll  put  on  your  boots  snd 
come  along,"  replied  the  Doctor. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Thb  Doctor  reined  his  horse  about, 
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and  started  across  the  prairie  at  a  good 
round  pace. 

"I  would  beg  pardon,"  said  lie  to 
Richarci,  "  for  having  been  a  party  to 
this  swindle,  if  I  had  not  been  so  duped 
myself.  I  suppose  you  relied  on  my 
judgment,  and  Til  try  to  make  you 
whole,  in  some  way." 

"Do  you  really  think,"  said  Rich- 
ard, "  that  the  Colonel  is  an  ingrained 
rogue  ?  Is  he  not  a  gentleman,  forced 
by  pressing  circumstances  to  turn  some 
very  short  comers  ?  " 

The  Doctor  looked  at  Richard  incred- 
ulously. 

"  I  should  not  like  to  think,  Doctor," 
be  hastened  to  explain,  "  that  Miss  Sea- 
bray's  father  is  a  rogue." 

"  French,"  said  the  Doctor,  softening, 
"  that's  the  only  good  thing  about  Sea- 
bray.  He's  a  man  of  broken  fortunes — 
but  she's  a  beautiful  girl."  He  rode 
along  in  silence,  looking  at  the  grass, 
and  added,  "  She's  a  charming  girl,  and 
if  it  wasn't  for  her  father,  I  don't  know 
what  I  might  do.  The  Colonel  is  figur- 
ing to  marry  her  to  my  amiable  friend, 
back  there,  for  he's  in  the  power  of  our 
beloved  barefooted  brother,  in  some 
wtiy.  At  any  rate,  Chinny  is  rich— for 
fhis  country— and  the  Colonel  is  cramp- 
ed for  money ;  so  they  have  struck  up  a 
bargain,  and  the  consideration,  on  Sea- 
bray's  part,  is  his  daughter." 

"  But  she  will  never  consent  to  this," 
said  Richard,  quickly. 

"She  will  not  know  of  a  bargain. 
She  has  pride,"  said  the  Doctor,  *'  and 
wants  to  go  to  Europe,  and  Chinny's 
money  will  take*her  there  in  as  fine 
style  as  any  other  man's  money  will. 
She  flies  high  in  her  notions.  She's  no 
ground- bird,  and,  in  my  opinion,  thinks 
as  much  of  money  as  is  good  for  her 
health.  All  this  she  gets  from  the  Co- 
loneL  She  is  not  to  blame ;  but  still 
that  won't  make  it  any  pleasanter.  If 
you  want  something  in  your  house, 
French,  next  to  the  unpardonable  sin, 
marry  a  flirt,  or  the  child  of  a  scamp," 

He  was  moody  and  confidential  by 
tarns  all  the  way  to  Plumb's  Lake,  and 
not  entirely  consistent,  either,  in  many 
of  his  remarks  concerning  Miss  Seabray. 


He  heard  at  Plumb's  that  the  Colonel 
had  left  New  Bolton,  and  would  not 
be  back  in  two  weeks ;  so  he  postponed 
the  cowhiding  to  a  more  convenient 
season,  and  concluded  to  try  wall-eyed 
pike. 

Miss  Plumb  urged  Richard  to  stay 
there  a  few  days,  but  he  declined.  So 
she  prepared,  with  her  own  gracious 
hands,  a  lunch  that  would  have  fed  a 
pic-nic  party  of  Choctaws,  and  intrusted 
to  him  a  note  for  Miss  Seabray,  with 
many  kind  messages. 

"  "When  you  come  to  found  a  city  on 
your  land  here,  please  make  our  house 
your  headquarters,"  said  she  to  him. 
"I  have  some  improvements  in  orna- 
mentation, which  I  hope  to  see  incor- 
porated into  your  plan." 

Richard  promised  to  adopt  her  sug- 
gestions, and  rode  away  in  a  gloomy  fit 
of  the  blues,  which  came  as  the  clouds 
come,  and  would  go  as  they  go,  to  come 
again  some  sunny  morning. 

Chinny  was  not  naturally  a  very  lively 
companion ;  and  on  this  particular  oc- 
casion he  was  splenetic,  even  bellicose, 
when  Plumb's  Wood  had  sunk  into  the 
grass  behind  them. 

"  If  I  can  euchre  him,  I  will !  "  said 
Chinny ;  "  and  I  think  I  can.  I've  got 
a  little  money  to  put  up  on  it,  any  how ; 
and  I'll  put  it  up,  too.  I've  stood 
a  good  deal  from  Doc.  Blodgett— 'bout 
all  I  ever  shall,  I  reckon.  I  can  stand 
bein'  blackguarded,  but  I  can't  stand 
bein'  throwed  into  the  slush,  'mongst 
pollywogs ;  and  Til  have  him  throwed 
out  of  his  office  of  paymaster,  to  pay  for 
it.  The  loss  in  money  won't  bo  much, 
but  regardin'  the  disgrace  of  bein' 
throwed  out  by  his  friends,  it'll  be  a 
little  tedious  on  him." 

In  this  bewitching  way  did  one  of  the 
founders  of  Globe  City  exhilarate  the 
young  man  whose  interests  had  now  be- 
come identified  with  the  West,  while  a 
soft  June  breeze  was  rolling  the  long 
emerald  waves  against  their  horses' 
feet. 

At  the  New  Bolton  Hotel  they  fonnd 
Colonel  Seabray  and  two  men  waiting 
for  Chinny.  One  was  a  speculator  and 
the  other  a  railroad  man.    They  had 
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been  passing  the  happy  hours  away  at 
a  social  game  of  poker,  and  were  in 
high  feather — shaking  hands  heartily 
with  Chinny,  and  laughing  very  loud. 
Though  the  Colonel  was  not  noisily 
hilarious,  he  looked  pleased.  He  had 
lost  many  blocks  in  Globe  City,  and 
gathered,  in  place  of  them,  five  hundred 
dollars  in  cash,  at  the  social  game  he 
had  managed  to  make  so  agreeable— to 
himself. 

The  men  wanted  to  buy  Chinny's  in- 
terest in  a  tract  known  as  Turkey 
Bend ;  but  he  did  not  want  to  sell,  not 
even  for  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  al- 
though he  had  previously  offered  it  for 
one  thousand.  Never  before  had  there 
been  a  man  in  New  Bolton  so  little  in 
want  of  money  as  Chinny.  He  had  it 
to  lend ;  and  what  he  now  desired  was 
to  find  some  responsible  men  to  take  it 
"  off  his  hands." 

After  much  talk,  however,  he  sold  a 
half  interest  for  ten  thousand  dollars, 
payable  in  preferred  stock  of  the  pro- 
posed railway;  and  in  this  trade  he 
agreed  to  transfer  his  entire  interest  for 
fifteen  thousand  dollars,  if  tendered 
within  one  year  from  date.  This  was 
equal  to  canonization;  and  Chinny 
loomed  up,  at  once,  as  the  largest  kind 
of  a  local  saint.  Having  sold  a  small 
interest  in  his  Turkey  Bend  estate  for 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  as  was 
currently  reported,  he  would  now  dredge 
out  the  mouth  of  New  Bolton  Harbor, 
and  establish  a  direct  trade  with  Eu- 
rope: 

There  was  water  communication  all 
the  way  by  the  Welland  Canal ;  plenty 
of  timber  to  build  ships  with,  plenty 
of  wheat  to  load  them,  plenty  of  sailors 
to  sail  them,  and  much  money  in  the 
speculation.  Colonel  Seabray  said  so; 
Chinny  said  so,  and  he  knew  where 
money  lay,  as  well  as  if  he  were  Nature's 
private  banker,  and  kept  a  key  to  all 
her  treasure-vaults. 

Chinny's  stock  ruled  high  in  all  the 
markets.  He  could  build  a  church  out 
of  his  own  pocket,  and  had  gone  so  far 
as  to  hint  that  it  was  policy  to  build 
one ;  that  it  would  help  the  place  more 
than  any  thing  else— except  a  hotel. 


While  Chinny  was  thus  towering  in 
the  financial  sky,  Richard  was  fast  de- 
scending. His  easy  bearing  had  left 
him,  and  he  no  longer  walked  the  streets 
of  New  Bolton  with  that  condescending 
air  befitting  the  founder  of  a  city.  He 
was  disposed  to  ^^  sing  small "  over  his 
recent  purchase,  for  it  would  prove  a 
dead  loss,  except  the  shadowy  claim  to 
the  quarter-section  on  PlmnVs  Lake. 

As  a  land-speculator  he  had  fiulcd, 
Arom  having  too  much  hope  and  not 
enough  money.  Money  is  freight  and 
ballast ;  hope  is  sail,  and  had  curried 
him  over.  He  thought  that  if  hopeful 
people  could  afford  to  be  Bchooled  by 
experience,  it  was  a  good  way  to  get  an 
education ;  but  in  his  case,  the  prelimi- 
nary course  had  exhausted  hia  pocket 

80  he  determined  to  return  to  his  first 
love— the  law ;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
shut  himself  up  to  review.  He  was 
busily  engaged  at  liis  booka  one  day, 
when  there  came  a  rap  at  the  door.  He 
did  not  answer,  and  the  rap  was  repeat- 
ed, this  time  louder. 

**  Mr.  French,"  said  the  familiar  voice 
of  Colonel  Seabray,  "  I  have  a  note  for 
you." 

Then  he  repeated  the  rap,  and  pies* 
ently  Richard  heard  a  little  aoiifl&e  of 
feet,  like  a  man  standing  on  tip-toe  to 
peer  over  the  door.  The  next  moment 
there  was  a  thump,  as  if  he  had  gone 
down  on  his  knees  to  look  throngh  the 
keyhole.  Richard  thought  it  most  be 
something  urgent,  and  got  up  to  open 
the  door,  but  stopped  as  he  was  stretdh 
ing  out  his  hand,  for  he  heard  the  Co- 
lonePs  breath  whistling  in  the  keyhole. 
He  was  trying  to  blow  ont  the  ohstmo- 
tion  Richard  had  placed  there.  Failing 
in  this,  the  Colonel  got  on  his  feet,  and 
went,  with  unsteady  steps,  to  the  staizi^ 
where  he  made  a  great  many  sounding! 
off  into  the  abyss,  trying  to  find  bottom 
with  his  foot ;  then  slowly  fiseling  his 
way  down,  he  finally  took  the  last  two 
stairs  at  ont^^t^  and  sprawled  head- 
long across  tlieSl|t  That  seemed  to 
sober  him  somewha^^ 

"  Hello,  Colonel,"  sal^^^y*  "J*"* 
missed  a  step,  eh  ?  WaST"*  lookin'  for 
met" 
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"No ;  r  had  a  note  here  for  French, 
but  I  can't  find  him.  Suppose  you  take 
it,"  said  the  Colonel.  "  I  can't  go  climb- 
ing up  and  down  these  stairs  for  a  little 
law-thing;"  and  then  they  both  went 
into  the  bar-room,  out  of  Richard's 
hearing,  where  the  Colonel  made  copi- 
ous inward  applications  for  his  contu- 
sions. 

Richard  returned  to  his  room,  annoyed 
at  the  little  sceue  he  had  just  witnessed 
from  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  at  him- 
self for  his  incivility.  He  had  not  called 
on  Mary  since  her  return  from  Chicago ; 
and  now  to  refuse  her  note,  was  barbar- 
ous. No  lawyer,  he  believed,  could 
hope  for  permanent  success,  who  so  dis- 
regarded social  dutie&  Besides,  by 
going  up  there  he  would  learn  what  the 
note  contained  without  asking  Chinny 
for  it;  and  that  evening  he  called  on 
Mary. 

•*  Then  you  really  did  not  come  here 
to  see  Miss  Plumb  ? "  said  she. 

"  Certainly  not.  I  should  have  gone 
to  Plumb's  Lake  for  that  purpose,"  he 
replied. 

"  She  is  here,  and  has  been  all  day." 

"  You  surprise  me,"  said  Richard. 

"  You  certainly  surprise  wi«,"  she  re- 
plied. "  I  think  it  is  too  bad  that  Miss 
Flamb  should  escape  the  eyes  of  one  she 
•0  admires.  She  wants  to  see  you,  and 
sent  a  note  by  father." 

*'  To  me  ?    I  did  not  get  any." 

"  Yes,  to  you.  It  is  not  often  that  we 
have  young  lawyers  out  here,  and  we 
must  make  the  most  of  them." 

"  She  did  not  come  here  on  purpose 
to  see  me  ? "  said  Richard. 

"  I  believe  she  is  getting  some  sugar 
and  molasses,  also,"  said  Mai^,  laugh- 
ing. "  You  know  the  Doctor  h  there ; 
and  she  is  too  hospitable  to  let  him  go 
unsweetened.  Don't  be  jealous,  now, 
please ;  though  the  Doctor  i$  rich,  good- 
looking,  not  old,  not  intolerably  queer, 
as  a  great  many  doctors  are. — But  to 
relieve  your  mind,"  she  continued,  "  I 
must  tell  you,  as  a  profound  secret,  that 
few  girls  like  doctors,  because  they 
know  too  much." 

"  Who  do  ? " 

«  Doctors,"  replied  Mary, 


"But  I  thought  you  admired  men 
who  were  wise  and  learned,"  said  he. 

"  Not  for  wisdom  and  learning  alone, 
for  these  make  men  owlish  and  dis- 
agreeable. We  like  that  which  makes 
men  famous.  Miss  Plumb,  for  instance, 
would  be  likely  to  admire  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  Gaolt,  a  young  lawyer  in  Chica- 
go, who  often  called  at  uncle's  house." 

"What  makes  you  think  so?"  he 
asked,  quickly. 

"  Because  he's  so  delightful  and  such 
an  ornament  to  society,"  said  Mary. 
"  Whenever  I  heard  him  talk,  it  seemed 
as  if  he  had  just  been  gleaning  through 
the  gardens  of  literature,  and  was  return- 
ing with  his  arms  full  of  flowers." 

"A  shining,  showy,  surface  man," 
said  Richard.  "  A  shallow  stream  with 
nothing  but  sparkle  would  not  suit  Miss 
Plumb.  She  wants  something  deeper 
and  less  transparent." 

"  Perhaps  so ;  even  if  it  were  a  mud- 
puddle,"  said  Mary,  looking  at  him 
archly. 

"  I  would  like  to  see  this  paragon," 
said  Richard,  trying  not  to  seem  an- 
noyed or  appear  very  jealous.  "  I  sup- 
pose, to  use  a  floral  comparison,"  con- 
tinued Richard,  "  that  Mr.  Gault  must 
be,  among  moss-roses,  the  very  moss- 
iest." 

"  The  top-blossom  of  culture,  I  assure 
you,"  replied  Mary. 

"I  have  no  doubt,"  said  he,  "that 
emulation  expired  in  a  spasm,  when 
Gault  ceased  to  be  a  boyish  bud,  and 
shone  full-blown  on  Society's  eyes,  did- 
n't it?" 

"  Oh,  no !  Emulation  and  envy  have 
spasms,  and  cramps,  and  all  kinds  of 
contortions,  but  don't  expire — at  any 
rate,  not  in  Chicago,"  said  Mary,  as  she 
saw  Richard  wince  a  little. 

"  I  used  to  know  Gault,"  said  Rich- 
ard, "  or  I  would  not  have  said  what  I 
did.  He  is  a  very  large  man,  with  black 
hair." 

"  No,  you  mistake  the  man,"  she  re- 
plied. 

"I  beg  his  pardon,"  said  Richard, 
getting  up,  and  extending  his  hand. 
"  Allow  me  to  apologize  to  Mr.  Gault's 
friend,  and  congratulate  you  both  on 
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the  mutual  good  taste  that  made  you 
such  friends.    I  must  say  good-by." 

But  be  did  not  say  good-by  again,  for 
there  was  something  in  Mary's  eyes  that 
prevented  him.  He  tried  to  believe 
that  it  was  best  to  say  so,  and  hence- 
forth devote  himself  to  his  books.  He 
tried  to  go,  and  got  to  the  piazza,  where 
he  made  the  profound  remark  that  it 
strengthened  him  to  look  at  the  stars ; 
and  then  they  both  found  so  many  to 
look  at— lucky  and  unlucky  mixed  to- 
gether, and  hard  to  sort,  and  so  much 
strength  to  be  gained,  too,  withal — that 
it  was  late  when  Richard  climbed  to  his 
room  and  composed  himself  to  happy 
dreams. 

Probably  there  is  nothing  so  suggest- 
ive to  a  man  as  the  act  of  dressing. 
Every  wrinkle  and  button  reminds  him 
of  something  to  be  done  or  undone.  In 
Richard's  case  something  was  to  be 
done;  and  by  the  time  he  had  got 
ready  to  walk  down-stairs  he  was  con- 
scious of  having  reviewed  a  long  pro- 
cession of  yesterday's  events,  and  at  the 
heels  of  the  caravan  marched  a  resolu- 
tion to  get  a  room,  and  commence  prac- 
tice. 

He  soon  found  an  abandoned  land- 
office,  which  he  hired,  subject  to  the  sale 
of  the  lot  on  which  it  stood.  Tliis  was 
a  step  ahead. 

When  Mary  Seabray  sat  up  in  bed, 
next  morning,  she  was  conscious  of  hav- 
ing seen  a  long  caravan  of  camels,  in  a 
dream,  and  each  one  was  loaded  down 
with  a  cargo  of  headaches,  consigned  to 
her.  Then  she  was  conscious  of  a  knock 
at  the  door,  and  the  next  moment  of  the 
presence  of  Miss  Plumb. 

So  she  piled  the  pillows  up  to  recline 
on,  and  blushed  a  little  as  she  said, 

'*I  had  such  a  delightful  time  last 
night ! " 

Miss  Plumb's  lips  quivered  slightly, 
as  she  nodded  and  smiled,  and  folded 
Mary^s  black  hair  around  and  around 
her  fingers. 

"  Ho  was  so  complimentary  to  you," 
said  Mary. 

"  Don't  ask  me  to  believe  that,  Mary. 
Why,  if  I  were  a  man,  I  should  be  per- 
fectly fascinated  with  you,"  said  iliss 


Plumb ;  "  and  I  know  that  I  could  not 
care  for  any  one  else.  It  makes  the 
tears  come  into  my  eyes  to  see  how 
beautiftil  you  are,  lying  there ; "  and  she 
buried  her  face  in  the  pillow.  Then, 
tossing  back  her  hair,  she  smoothed  her 
face  with  both  hands,  till  it  shone 
ag^in. 

"  I  did  as  you  suggested,"  said  Mary  ; 
"  but  do  you  know  that  I  was  fright- 
ened at  one  time,  he  seemed  so  jealous 
ofMr.  Gault?" 

Both  girls  laughed  heartily  at  this. 

^*I  cannot  trust  myself  to  do  that 
again,"  she  continued.  '*  The  fact  is,  I 
am  half  glad  that  ho  is  going  to  pay 
more  attention  to  his  books  than  he 
does  to  us.  His  presence  here  makes 
Chinny  so  jealous  and  annoys  fiitiier.  I 
don't  know  why  it  is  that  every  thing 
I  do  hurts  some  one^s  feelings.  I  must 
be  destined  to  great  things  in  this 
world,  or  the  elements  would  sot  be  so 
disturbed  when  I  wink.  Perhaps  my 
mission  is  to  marry  some  poor  wretch, 
and  make  a  man  of  him.  Did  yott 
ever  wonder  whether  a  correct 
report  would  show  that  most 
married  for  money,  or  to  please  tbdr 
friends,  or  for  some  other  motive  than 
love  f " 

''  When  I  say  no,"  replied  Ifies  Plunib^ 
smoothing  the  hair  on  the  piUow, 
"  please  imagine  me  as  using  a  cspital 
*  N '  and  a  capital '  O,'  which  means  that 
I  never  did  wonder ;  and  I  do  not  want 
to  hear  you  talk  about  it  As  iw  Ghis- 
ny,  I  wish  I  had  him  to  deal  with  si  s 
lover." 

"  I  wish  you  had  him  as  a  lover,  or 
hater,  or  any  thing  else,  if  yoa*d  only 
keep  him;  and  I  will  recommend yoo 
to  his  highness.  But  really,  now,  let  ai 
be  practical,  and  assume  that  the  Fats 
(please  imagine  me  as  using  five  capi- 
tals) will  do  their  worst, — ^and  you  knov 
they  are  always  doing  it,— dont  yoo 
think  Chinny  could  be  made  somethiog 
of;  by  a  woman  of  ingenuity  f  " 

*'Mary  Seabray,"  said  Miss  Plumb, 
putting  a  hand  each  side  of  the  face  on 
the  pillow,  and  rolling  it  to  and  fro  like 
a  baby's,  then  gently  dabbing  it  down 
in  the  pillow,  to  emphasize  each  word, 
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*^  will  yon  please  imagine  me  as  using 
the  largest  kind  of  capitals,  when  I  an- 
swer *  no,'  to  that  question  ? " 

"  But  if  you  could  only  hear  father 
talk,  and  see  him  when  he  comes  home 
sometimes.  I  neyer  saw  a  man  glare  as 
he  did  last  night,  when  he  found  that 
Richard  had  been  here." 

"  I  do  not  want  to  hear  him  talk," 
said  Miss  Plumb.  "  The  natural  right 
of  a  parent  does  not  extend  so  far  as  to 
let  a  father  destroy  a  daughter's  happi- 


*.*  Neither  can  I  destroy  his,"  said 
Mary. 

"You  can  your  own,  though,"  re- 
plied Miss  Plumb,  "  by  indulging  such 
thoughts.  Be  advised  by  me,  and  fol- 
low my  plan." 

"Look  me  in  the  eye,"  said  Mary, 
stretching  out  her  snowy  arm,  and  turn- 
ing Miss  Plumb's  face  toward  her  own. 
"  Ib  k  safe  to  follow  your  plan  ?  I  am 
almost  jealous  at  the  thought  of  it. 


You  never  heard  of  the  lawyer,  did  you, 
who  commenced  pleading  his  client's 
case  with  a  widow,  and  ended  by  plead- 
ing his  own  ?  " 

"  No,  but  Fve  heard  of  a  girl  who 
commenced  pleading  Chinny's  case,  and 
ended  by  pleading  a  lawyer's.  Look  me 
in  the  eye,  and  say  you  do  not  love 
Richard  French." 

"  I  do  not  love  Rich—" 

"  No,  no,  no  ! "  said  Miss  Plumb,  put- 
ting her  hand  over  Mary's  lips.  "  Look 
me  in  the  eye,  Mrs.  Chinny,  directly  in 
the  eye,"  and  Miss  Plumb  ran  out  of 
the  room  laughing,  where  Mary  soon 
joined  her.  The  headache  had  gone 
now,  and  the  two  radiant  girls  sat  sip- 
ping their  coffee  alone,  telling  secrets 
too  confidential  for  paper. 

Most  of  their  talk  was  about  Richard, 
who  was,  at  that  moment,  wondering 
just  how  much  poverty  he  could  stand, 
to  the  square  inch,  without  being 
crushed. 


WITH  THE  NUNS. 


If  ever  there  was  a  Protestant  by 
dBBcent,  tradition,  educational  influence, 
md  religious  conviction,  I  suppose  I 
His  one.  A  Puritan  ancestry  on  my 
fiitlier's  side,  whose  graves  for  near  two 
Imiidred  years  I  some  time  since  mused 
over  at  Hartford,  had  determined  my 
oast  in  the  Roundhead  typo,  and  I 
hated  popery  as  ferociously  as  I  was 
capable  of  hating  any  thing.  Not  that 
I  Jmaw  much  about  it,  but  Protestant 
aiartyrologies  and  histories  of  the  Re- 
Ibnnation  had,  with  other  concurrent 
influences,  engendered  a  state  of  feeling 
which,  though  correct  enough,  perhaps, 
in  some  of  its  impulses,  was  beyond 
peradventure  eminently  unjudicial.  I 
well  remember,  when  a  boy,  the  abhor- 
rent interest  with  which  I  watched  the 
building  of  St.  Peter's  Cathedral  at 
Cincinnati.  Several  years  were  spent  in 
laying  its  ponderous  foundations—in 
places  eight  to  fifteen  feet  thick,  and  I 
sounded  them  many  a  time  in  search  of 


inquisitorial  vaults  made  ready  for  their 
furniture  of  pain,  and  as  season  after 
season  the  grand  enclosure  grew,  I  wan- 
dered through  crypt  and  gallery  hunt- 
ing for  secret  chambers,  and  estimating 
as  best  I  could  the  resistance  that  its 
massive  masonry  would  oppose  to  an 
artillery  enfilade  down  Seventh-street — 
in  which  I  proposed  to  make  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  building  useful.  For  that 
it  was  a  fortress  under  the  guise  of  a 
church,  was  probably  at  that  time  the 
best  settled  of  all  my  articles  of  faith. 
But  the  church  grew  through  fifteen 
years  of  building  to  architectural  ma- 
turity,— and  I  suppose  I  grew  some 
too ;  at  all  events,  I  outgrew  alike  the 
belief  in  its  dungeons,  and  the  desire  to 
knock  it  down. 

All  my  family,  and  their  collaterals, 
were  Baptists, — a  denomination, .  as  I 
suppose,  more  diametrically  antago- 
nistic, in  respect  of  church  government, 
doctrine,  and  religious  methods,  to  the 
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Romish  system,  than  any  other  body 
called  evangelical.  Every  congregation 
is  a  complete  and  nnitary  church.  The 
church-meeting  is  the  highest  court  of 
appeal.  Universal  suffrage  had  been 
practised  by  it  for  generations  before  it 
was  patented  as  a  political  panacea. 
The  written  Word,  imclogged  by  pa- 
tristic, ecumenical,  or  synodical  interpre- 
tations, is  the  sole  and  sufficient  rule  of 
faith  and  practice.  It  was  from  a  Bap- 
tist church  in  Virginia  that  Jefferson 
drew  the  model  from  which  he  cast  the 
present  political  institutions  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  It  has  no  proxy  member- 
ship. Every  individual  on  its  muster- 
roll  is,  or  should  be,  able  to  do  militant 
duty.  My  father  was  a  devout  and 
working  member  of  this  democratic 
faith.  Tlie  last  ten  years  of  his  life 
were  chiefly  spent  in  forwarding  the 
erection  and  endowment  of  a  theologi- 
cal college  for  the  education  of  Baptist 
ministers.  His  work  for  the  time  being 
seemed  to  prosper,  and  he  left  the 
institution  at  his  death  with  large  and 
valuable  buildings,  extensive  and  elabo- 
rately improved  grounds  i;i  the  centre 
of  a  growing  city — and  an  endowment 
of  more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars. 
This  he  considered  the  one  completely 
successful  labor  of  his  life.  Here  was 
to  be  "  a  centre  of  evangelical  light  and 
truth,  that  from  age  to  age  would  shed 
its  beams  over  the  western  churches,— a 
seat  of  gospel  learning  from  which, 
under  the  Divine  blessing,  would  go 
out  long  lines  of  thoroughly  equipped 
and  earnest  men  to  hasten  the  final 
triumph  and  universal  reign  of  pure 
and  primitive  reli^on."  So  he  wrote 
and  prayed  and  planned  twenty-four 
years  ago. 

Among  those  who  wrought  steadfast- 
ly at  the  heretical  enterprise  was  one 
Dennis,  an  Hibernian  of  small  scholar- 
ship, but  great  faith.  One  day  I  over- 
heard him  say  to  a  fellow-laborer — 
speaking  of  my  father — "  lie  may  work 
at  his  college  as  much  as  he  likes,  but 
the  praists'll  get  it  in  good  time."  And 
they  have  1— or,  at  least,  the  nuns  have 
— though  neither  father  nor  Dennis  saw 
it  with  fleshly  eyes.    Only  last  week  I 


cut  from  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  the 
following  local  item : 

The  ceremony  of  dedicating  the  St.  Elizabeth 
Hospital,  on  Eleventh-street,  was  performed 
yesterday  afternoon  by  Bishop  Carrell  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  insisted  by  Right  Reverend 
J.  M.  Lancaster,  Fathers  Butler,  Mitchell.  Frei- 
lich,  Rolter,  Smith,  and  others^ in  the  presence 
of  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  including 
the  members  of  the  various  Catholic  beuero- 
lent  societies  of  Covington,  liewport,  Dayton, 
and  Ludlowr.  Mother  Francesca*  the  founder 
of  the  order  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  iu 
Europe,  who  has  just  arrived  in  this  country, 
was  also  present.  The  dedication  exercises 
were  conducted  in  both  German  and  English, 
and  were  of  the  most  interesting  and  impress- 
ive character.  The  St.  Elizabeth  Hospital,  as 
most  of  our  readers  know,  is  conducted  bj  the 
St.  Francescan  Sisters.  They  purchased,  laet 
fall,  the  commodious  building  and  grounds 
known  as  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminaiy 
property,  on  Eleventh-street,  with  the  design 
of  converting  it  into  a  public  boApitaL 

Then  follows  a  description  of  the 
advantages  of  the  building,  locality, 
&c.,  &c. 

But  to  return.  While  all  this  highly 
Protestant  work  was  going  on  in  the 
immediate  family,  my  mother's  father, 
.at  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  did  the 
most  absurd,  unprecedented,  and  in- 
credible thing  that  ever  was  peipetntad 
by  a  private  gentleman  of  sound  mind 
and  in  comfortable  circamatances,— he 
became  a  Romanist  Had  he  taned 
Jew,  Mahometan,  or  Pagan,  we  woold 
ha^e  marvelled,  and  been  afflicted,  kai 
For  a  long  time  the  dreadftil  Becrat  im 
carefully  kept  from  my  sisterB  and  mf- 
self;  and  as  he  lived  '^  across  the  moon- 
tains  ^  (the  Atlantic  ocean  was  fiutber 
from  Ohio  then  than  now)  this  was  tte 
more  easily  done.  I  think  my  father 
was  too  much  shocked  ever  to  apenk  of 
it.  He  felt  that  such  vpoetasj  etained 
— ^like  crime,  and  showed  it  by  a  rigo^ 
ous  silence,  unbroken  during  his  Ufe,  lo 
far  as  I  know.  There  was,  howewii 
little  apostasy  in  the  case  to  spank  o( 
for  grandfather  had  always  been  a  ^ 
timnt  and  man  of  the  world,  who  hid 
worried  himself  about  nothing  less  tbin 
religion  of  any  kind,  until  two  or  three 
years  before  he  took  this  unpreoedflBtcd 
step.  Awakened  then  to  serious  impM- 
sions,  he  took  the  road  first  at  hand  tnd 
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became  a  Baptist.  This  for  some  reason 
did  not  suit  bis  particular  moral  dia- 
thesis, and  he  tried  Methodism,  which 
he  found  still  worse.  With  him  "all 
ways  appeared  to  lead  to  Rome  " — and 
there  he  brought  up  and  stayed, — for 
the  rest  of  Ms  time  a  consistent,  devout, 
and  earnest  man. 

Ten  years  later  he  came  to  that  test 
of  sincere  profession,  beyond  which,  at 
least  in  this  world,  there  is  no  appeal. 
One  raw  March  day,  he  returned  j&om 
a  walk  over  Federal  Hill,  feeling  chilly 
and  depressed.  On  the  next,  an  acute 
attack  of  pleurisy  declared  itself.  It 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been  sick, 
but  he  felt  at  once  that  his  end  was  at 
hand— settled  his  business,  and  gave 
directions  for  his  obsequies.  For  three 
days  his  strong  frame  wrestled  with  the 
Angel  of  Summons,  but  the  pains  of 
death  had  no  power  to  break  the  an- 
chorage of  his  faith.  His  was  no  such 
euthanasia—- such  translation  almost,  as 
we  sometimes  see  among  our  Methodist 
Mends — ^but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  do  not 
like  it  better.  He  had  a  sister-in-law, 
a  mother  in  the  Campbellite  Israel,  a 
most  devout  and  excellent  woman,  but 
bmsque  of  speech,  and  greatly  in  earnest 
then,  who,  being  at  his  bedside,  said  to 
him,  a  little  while  before  his  departure, 
"  Well,  l^rother  A.,  you  have  found  your 
religion  comfortable  enough,  I  dare  say, 
to  live  by — ^how  does  it  do  to  die  by  ?  " 
A  gentleman  of  the  old  school  to  the 
last,  whose  native  politeness  even  the 
King  of  Terrors  had  not  discomposed, 
he  made  answer,  "  If  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  remain  with  me  for  a  few 
hours,  my  dear  sister,  you  shall  see  for 
yonrself  I "  And  she  did.  "  I  die,"  said 
he,  shortly  after,  "  in  the  faith  and  com- 
munion of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
trusting  for  salvation  only  in  the  merits 
of  our  Saviour  Christ."  And  with  this 
testimony,  he  "  fell  asleep." 

Six  years  before  this,'  father  had  pass- 
ed on  through  the  Baptist  gate,  trusting 
asd  triumphing  in  the  same  salvation. 
If  ever  peif ect  love  had  cast  out  fear,  if 
ever  death  was  swallowed  up  in  victory, 
if  ever  a  mortal,  not  yet  unclothed, 
entered  spiritually  into  the  Blessed  Life, 
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it  was  so  here.  I  was  but  twelve  years 
old,  but  remember  all  as  well  as  if  it 
were  last  week.  Never,  while  this  rec- 
ollection remains,  can  I  call  such  a  state 
ecstasis  (a  term  by  which  your  doctor 
means  disease),  or  accept  in  this  regard 
the  definition  of  a  materialistic  psychol- 
ogy. I'  am  sure  I  do  not  understand 
the  subject ;  but  that  such  experiences 
are  real,  and  not  illusory,  I  have  no 
more  doubt  than  I  have  that  the  glori- 
ous sunset  before  me  is  not  a  subjective 
vision. 

Father^s  death  left  us  all  Baptists, 
with  as  little  expectation  of  change  as 
is  now  entertained  by  the  reader  of 
turning  Buddhist.  More  than  a  decade 
has  passed  since  there  has  been  a  Bap- 
tist among  us.  All  are  members  of 
other  Protestant  churches,  except  one 
daughter,  who  is  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  unconsciously  responsible  for  the 
heading  of  this  article,  so  far  discursive, 
as  she  first  brought  the  writer  among 
"the  nuns" — having  entered,  at  her 
own  desire,  some  years  ago,  a  conven- 
tual school  in  Canada — and  gone  over 
to  Rome,  of  course. 

I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  hated 
nuns  particularly,  as  I  did  priests ;  my 
feeling  being  rather  that  they  were  great 
fools,  and  the  priests  responsible  for  their 
unjust  incarceration.  But  I  had  become 
considerably  mollified  before  my  first 
acquaintance  with  them  three  weeks 
ago.  Occasional  correspondence  with 
the  superior  of  the  school  at  which  my 
sister  was  a  boarder,  had  resulted  in  a 
highly  favorable  opinion  of  her  on  my 
part.  How  much  this  was  strengthened 
by  a  personal  acquaintance,  covering 
several  extended  interviews,  need  not 
be  related  here.  If  a  face  like  a  Ma- 
donna, an  air  and  ways  so  natural  that 
they  would  be  called  artless  in  a  girl 
(she  told  mo  she  was  forty,  and  had  be- 
come a  nun  when  very  young),  the  per- 
fection of  lady-like  manners  joined  to  a 
purity  and  goodness  that  no  moral  diag- 
nostician could  mistake,  and  practical 
wisdom  which  no  man  of  sense  could 
fail  to  recognize,  are  desirable  things  in 
a  mother  superior — ^there  was  no  mis- 
take made  in   her  selection  for  that 
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office.  I  shall  be  much  older  than  now 
when  the  impression  made  during  our 
brief  acquaintance  lapses  or  grows  dim. 
In  the  course  of  a  journey  of  twenty- 
seyen  hundred  miles,  I  visited  (pro- 
vided with  proper  letters  of  introduc- 
tion) quite  a  number  of  convents,  and, 
though  known  at  each  as  an  unwaver- 
ing Protestant,  was  in  all  cases  received 
with  cordial  welcome,  and  treated  with 
the  most  polite  attention.  Through 
some  I  was  shown  from  garret  to  cellar, 
in  such  detail  and  with  such  entire 
frankness,  that  I  quite  forgot  to  look  for 
the  inquisitors'  rooms.  And  I  bear 
witness  only  to  the  truth,  when  I  say 
that  several  of  them  were,  in  their  ap- 
pointments and  discipline,  the  most 
complete  educational  establishments  I 
have  yet  seen.  Take  the  conventual 
school  at  Hochelaga  near  Montreal  as 
an  example.  Within  three  hundred 
yards  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  com- 
manding, from  its  upper  stories,  a  view 
of  the  city  and  mountain  of  Montreal, 
the  islands,  and  the  Victoria  Bridge — a 
vista  thirty  miles  in  all  directions,  of  as 
fine  prospect  as  can  be  seen  in  North 
America  —  stand  the  church,  convent, 
and  school,  in  a  single  building,  with  a 
hundred  acres  of  grove  and  garden  at- 
tached. The  school  alone  is  larger  than 
any  female  college  I  know  except  Vas- 
sar — the  halls,  say,  fifteen  feet  wide  by 
nineteen  high ;  balconies  and  bay  win- 
dows in  abundance ;  on  the  roof  a  prom- 
enade-deck covering  perhaps  an  eighth 
of  an  acre,  surrounded  by  a  balustrade ; 
separate  study  and  recitation-rooms  for 
each  branch;  every  apartment  heated 
with  steam  and  thoroughly  ventilated ; 
ample  space  and  provision  for  calis- 
thenics and  indoor  exercise  generally; 
library,  restricted  of  course  in  range  but 
large;  organ,  twelve  "grand"  pianos, 
and  fill  other  means  for  musical  ac- 
complishment of  every  kind, — it  had 
at  least  all  the  instrumentation  neces- 
sary for  the  physical  comfort  and  aesthet- 
ic culture  of  its  inmates.  The  two  ex- 
tensive dormitories  were  particularly 
admirable.  Here  the  genius  of  Order 
appeared  to  reign  supreme.  The  bed- 
linen  on  the  couches  was  as  white  as 


swan's  down,  a  clothes-press  at  the  head 
of  each  bed,  the  contents  of  which, 
opened  at  random,  were  found  arranged 
with  perfect  system  and  neatness,  a  sep- 
arate lavatory  and  furniture  for  each 
pupil  in  like  condition — in  a  word,  a 
complete  expression  of  just  the  habits 
(for  the  young  ladies  attend  to  all  this 
themselves),  which  the  best  of  mothers 
try  to  teach  their  daughters,  often  with 
very  limited  success.  As  we  entered 
each  room,  all  the  inmates  rose,  bowed, 
and  remained  standing  until  we  retired. 
The  culture  of  manners  is  a  specialty  at 
all  Catholic  schools.  A  young  woman 
might  come  out  of  such  an  institution  a 
dunce,  but  hardly  a  gawk  or  a  slattern. 
And  some  of  us,  who  think  it  a  quite 
venial  deficiency  that  a  good  wife  and 
mother  should  be  unacquainted  with  the 
conic  sections  in  geometry,  and  the  the- 
ory of  compound  radicals  in  chemistry, 
will  regard  the  habit  of  order,  cultiva- 
ted so  assiduously  with  regard  to  both 
time  and  tangible  things,  at  these  semi- 
naries, as  more  helpful  and  valuable  than 
all  the  mastery  of  French  and  waxwori^ 
pastel  abbeys,  and  worsted  flowers,  80 
patiently  and  successfully  communi- 
cated. 

Our  visit  was  made  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon.   The  girls,  scattered  through  the 
recitation-rooms,  were  mostly  engaged 
in  writing  to  their  parents  and  friends. 
The  spacious  and   elegant    receptioo- 
room  on  the  first  floor  was  filled  with 
happy  children  and  their  relatives  who 
had  come  from  the  city,  or  farther  than 
that,  to  see  them.    Whatever  of  idolatiy 
may  be  charged    against    the  ancknt 
faith,  there  is  none  of  the  Lord's  Dty. 
There  was  perfect  decorum,  but  all  we« 
as  cheerful,  and  many  as  merry  as  if 
they  had  been  at  a  May-party. 

One  great  attraction  of  these  connot- 
ual  schools  is  their  cheapness.  Yon 
can  educate  your  daughter  at  the  best 
institution  of  the  kind  in  CaDadi  for 
about  one-third,  including  the  difierenoe 
in  the  currencies,  of  what  it  would  cost 
you  at  a  Protestant  seminary  of  simiUr 
grade  in  the  United  States.  And  with 
this,  the  Catholic  school  will  grow  rick 
at  its  business,  while  the  Protestant  out, 
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unless  amply  endowed,  is  begging  do- 
nations. The  secret  of  the  difference  is  in 
the  conjoint  vows  of  celibacy  and  pover- 
ty resting  on  the  nuns.  Whatever  diver- 
sity of  view  there  may  be  as  to  the  moral 
value  of  these  restrictions,  there  can  be 
none  as  to  their  economy.  The  teachers 
get  no  salaries  for  their  labor,  and  cost 
their  employer — the  church — ^nothing 
but  the  absolute  necessities  of  a  most  fru- 
gal life.  Those  who  have  had  to  do  with 
the  building  up  of  Protestant  churches 
can  realize  the  superiority  of  the  Roman 
system  in  these  particulars.  Every  brick 
and  beam,  every  shovelful  of  earth  or 
trowelful  of  mortar  in  the  Protestant 
house,  costs  money.  And  when  the  edi- 
fice is  completed,  and  you  get  a  young 
minister,  "without  incumbrance,"  at 
a  small  salary,  he  marries  the  pret- 
tiest girl  in  the  congregation  within  a 
year,  and  you  are  in  for  a  parsonage. 
Then,  of  course,  the  salary  must  go  up, 
and  in  a  little  while,  besides  the  minis- 
ter, you  will  be  supporting  the  gospel 
in  the  shape  of  his  matronly  helpmeet, 
half  a  dozen  unpromising  scions,  and 
two  Irish  Catholic  servant-girls. 

Not  so,  in  the  organization  of  a 
Catholic  parish.  Twenty-five  years  ago, 
Father  Wilson  (some  time  previously  a 
partaker  in  Methodist  love-feasts)  com- 
menced the  building  of  a  church  edifice 
at  an  interior  town  in  Ohio.  I  do  not 
remember,  and  do  not  believe,  that 
there  was  a  man  or  woman  in  his  con- 
gregation with  other  income  than  what 
was  derived  from  day-labor.  Most  of 
the  ready  money  was  collected  from 
Protestants.  But  Patrick  and  Michael 
gave  labor  with  spade  and  trowel,  and 
Kate  and  Bridget  made  strawberry- 
festivals  and  fairs  of  needle-work,  where- 
by they  got  much  gear,  chiefly  from 
heretics;  and  in  a  few  years  Father 
Wilson  finished,  all  but  the  steeple,  the 
finest  and  largest  stone-church  in  the 
city — ten  times  larger  than  ho  needed 
then,  but  filled,  including  aisles  and 
gallery,  every  Sunday  now.  At  the 
same  time,  or  shortly  after  he  com- 
menced the  church,  he  started  a  parish- 
school  with  twenty-five  or  thirty  ragged 
pupils — which   I,    a   schoolboy    then. 


passed  every  day ;  and  I  do  not  think 
they  numbered  over  fifty,  for  years. 
Two  weeks  ago  I  visited  this  school, 
and  was  told  by  Father  Wilson's  suc- 
cessor that  he  had  two  thousand  chil- 
dren under  his  charge.  I  also  looked 
in  at  the  school  I  attended  when  I  was 
fifteen  years  of  age.  It  has  one  of  the 
largest  endowments  in  the  State  of 
Ohio:  had  about  two  hundred  pupils 
then,  and  has  about  two  hundred  now. 
Is  it  not  evident  that  we  must  change 
these  ratios,  or  cease  to  be  a  distinctive- 
ly Protestant  people  within  the  next 
seventy  years  ? 

Father  Wilson  has  built  half  a  dozen 
churches  since  then,  is  now  engaged 
upon  the  largest  one  in  America,  and  I 
do  not  believe  he  has  cost  the  Catholic 
laity  three  hundred  dollars  per  Annmn^ 
one  year  with  another,  since  he  took 
orders. 

A  more  apparently  cheerful  class  of 
people  than  the  nuns  I  have  yet  to  see. 
They  seem  to  have  buried  with  the  ex- 
citements most  of  the  annoyances  of 
life.  "Those  who  do  not  know  us," 
said  one  of  the  superiors  of  the  Loretto 
order  to  me,  "  think  our  life  one  monot- 
onous vigil  and  prayer.  If  such  were 
the  case,  we  should  be,  without  doubt, 
very  stupid  people.  There  are  but  few 
minds  so  constituted  as  to  bear  the  per- 
petual contemplation  of  spiritual  sub- 
jects without  injury.  The  most  of  our 
duties  are  active,  and  sufliciently  varied 
to  give  healthful  employment  to  the 
difierent  faculties  of  the  mind.  In  at- 
tendance on  the  sick,  in  ministering  in 
various  ways  to  human  want  and  suffer- 
ing, in  teaching  children  such  knowl- 
edge as  will  make  them  safe  and  useful 
in  this  world,  and  happy  in  the  next, 
we  find  a  great  deal  to  do  besides  tell- 
ing our  beads.    Why,  IMr.  ,"  she 

continued,  "when  I  was  sent  from 
Dublin,  with  others,  to  establish  the 
Loretto  order  in  Canada,  it  was  part  of 
my  instructions  to  visit  and  inspect 
every  church  and  convent  where  I  stop- 
ped on  my  route,  to  familiarize  myself 
with  plans,  materials,  and  prices,  that  I 
might  better  imderstand  how  to  erect, 
as  well  as  conduct,  a  school  of  this 
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kind.  I  built  this  house"  (a  large  and 
substantial  stone  structure,  admirably 
located),  "  and  I  think  it  well  built,  as 
far  as  it  goes;  but  our  order  in  this 
country  was  new  and  poor.  If  we  had 
had  more  money,  it  would  have  been 
larger  and  better." 

We  had  some  discussion  on  doctrinal 
points,  unleavened  with  that  disputa- 
tious spirit  BO  inevitable  in  doctrinal 
polemics  between  fellow-Protestants. 
There  was  no  desire  manifested  to  argue 
me  down.  It  may  be  that  I  did  not 
need  arguing  down  as  much  as,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  many  otherwise  intelligent 
and  £siir-minded  Protestants  do ;  for  I 
knew  that  papists  did  not  worship 
images^  or  pray  to  saints  as  we  pray  to 
Christ ;  *  I  had  no  urgent  objection  to 
celibacy  on  their  part,  was  rather  favor- 
able than  otherwise  to  a  purgatory,  on 
general  principles,  and  did  not  try  to 
answer  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Gos- 
pel according  to  St.  John.  Once  we 
touched  on  the  Catholic  claim  of  mira- 
cles. "  I  have  been  a  mm,"  she  said, 
"  for  more  than  twenty  years,  have  been 
a  great  deal  in  different  communities, 
some  of  them  largo  ones,  and  I  never 
saw  or  knew  any  one  who  had  seen  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  I  have  known,  occa- 
sionally, those  who  supposed  they  had 
seen  visions,  and  in  these  cases  I  have 
generally  called  in  the  physician,  not 
the  priest,  and  under  proper  treatment 
they  have  usually  disappeared.  We 
are  taught  not  to  anticipate  such  things 
— indeed,  to  suspect  what  appears  at 
first  to  look  like  them.  But  that  God 
does,  in  these  as  in  days  gone  by,  in  His 


*  Justice  to  the  Roman  Cathollo  theology  demandfl 
that  iro  should  say,  here,  that  our  contributor's 
American  love  of  fiiir  play  towards  another  sect 
than  his  own  leads  him  to  concede  ercn  more  than 
his  opponent  would  be  willing  to  accept.  The  Bo- 
man  Church  does,  in  express  tenns,  profiBSS  and 
encourage  the  worship  of  images,  but  claims  a  dis- 
tinction in  the  sort  of  worship  paid  to  them,  which 
relieves  it  of  the  charge  of  idolatry.  On  the  subject 
of  prayer  to  saints,  the  position  assumed  by  Roman 
theologians  is  also  the  contraiy  of  that  stated  by 
our  author.  They  claim  that  the  distinctive  divine 
worship  is  only  the  worship  of  faer(/Sc«,-— that  they 
do  *'  pray  to  saints  as  ProUttanU  pray  to  Christ ; " 
while  they  offer  to  Christ  a  worship  such  as  Protc:ft- 
ants  do  not  practise— the  "  imbloody  sacrifice  "  of 
the  Mass.— JSiitor  ^Pti/nam'«  Magatint, 


own  time  and  way,  miraculously  attest 
the  authority  of  His  church  and  the 
efficacy  of  prayer,  I  have  no  more  ques- 
tion than  I  have  in  regard  to  the  reality 
of  that  usual  order  of  providence  which 
is  the  more  common  expression  of  His 
will.    No  new  &ct  in  science  has  to  run 
such  a  gauntlet  of  criticism  and  tests  as 
a  new  miracle  in  the  Catholic  Church  ; 
but  when,  after  the  most  careful  exami- 
nation, it  has  been  authenticated  by  the 
Holy  Father,  we  credit  it  as  unreserved- 
ly as.  we  do  those  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament.    And  in  this,  we,  as  believ- 
ers in  the  Bible,  arc  consistent — ^not  you. 
Did  not  Christ  say  that,  when  the  Bblti- 
clete  was  come.  His  disciples  should  do 
greater   things    than    He    had    donet 
Were  not  the  apostles,  before  commenc- 
ing their  ministry,  to  wait  at  Jcmsalem 
until  they  were  endued  withpMOtff  from 
on  high  ?    You  know  how  that  power 
was  manifested  on  the  day  of  Penteeost 
And  at  our  Saviour^s  last  miracnlous 
appearance,  before  His  ascension  into 
heaven,  did  He  not  join  with  the  TCiy 
obligation  to   perpetuate  His  religion 
the  promise  of  its  perpetual  oUe^iaHim 
by  a  catalogue  of  miracles  as  wondeifol 
as  any  you  will  find  in  Butler's  '  lives 
of  the  Saints '  ?  ^'    And  then  she  quoted 
the  Douay  rendering  of  Mark  r?i.  15,  SO. 
Among  the  nuns  with  whom  I  be- 
came   more    or    less    acquainted— and 
there  were  many  of  them — I  did  not  see 
any  one  who  appeared  dissatisfied  or 
unhappy.    There  was,  of  coarse,  grest 
diversity    among   them — five   difieient 
nationalities  at  least  to  start  with— all 
ages,  and  all  grades  of  the  intellectosl 
scale.    They  did  not  all  look  10»  ma- 
donnas, or  talk  like  our  mother  npe- 
rior;  but  all  did  look  as  if  iSbej  hid 
found  their  vocation,  and  were  satisfied 
with  it.    Their  hearts  were,  indeed,  oo 
easier  to  read  than  those  of  the  laity,  asd 
probably  many  of  them  enahrinad  soiM 
holy  sorrow;   but  there  certainly  «»• 
no  visible  sign  of  regret  for  the  world 
they  had  left  behind.    That  the  Bcans 
they  employ,  and  the  ends  they  propose, 
would  not  suit  you^  Protestant  reader, 
is  very  far  from  being  proof  that  thej 
may  not  bo  the  best  poeeible  onei  to 
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them.  All  over  the  Christian  world 
there  are  souls  struggling  for  something 
above  the  vulgar  joys  and  sorrows  of 
commonplace  existence,  asking  that 
their  "  Lamp  of  Sacrifice  " — one  of  the 
deepest  and  divinest  principles  that 
God  has  planted  in  our  clay,  the  one 
by  which  we  are  most  nearly  His  spir- 
itual offspring,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
the  one  most  in  need  of  the  wisest  hu- 
man reason  and  the  clearest  heavenly 
guidance  to  trim  and  use  aright — be 
lighted  by  a  noble  enthusiasm  and  fed 
by  some  transcendent  mission.  Such 
souls  usually  make  terrible  shipwreck: 
this  world  is  no  place  for  them;  its 
chill  is  fatal  to  the  flame,  and  the  Pro- 
methean fire,  once  out,  is  never  lit 
again.  There  are  those  who  have 
struggled  to  accomplish  such  a  voca- 
tion to  the  bearing  of  bitterer  woes 
than  men  will  take  for  wealth,  love, 
power,  or  fame.  No  philosophy  that 
ignores  the  spiritual  elements  of  hu- 
manity will  explain  our  many-sided 
nature.  Man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone. 

It  is  when  he  is  clothed,  and  housed, 
and  fed,  that  he  begins  to  be  in  want. 
He  is  an  animal,  the  king  of  animals, 
and  some  of  his  greatest  mistakes  arise 
from  Ignoring  this  fundamental  fact; 
but  he  is  something  more.  Bound  up 
in  his  unstable  mechanism  are  two  war- 
ring natures.  The  harmonious  integra- 
tion and  development — the  at-one-ment 
of  these  is  the  true  and  final  ofSce  of 
science  and  religion. 

Judging  from  the  zeal  of  the  Church 
in  making  proselytes,  one  might  infer 
that  it  was  equally  anxious  to  increase 
the  number  of  those  who  take  upon 
them  its  final  vows.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  case,  except  under  important 
limitations.  If,  after  having  been  a  lay 
member  for  a  proper  time,  one  wishes 
to  become  a  nun,  she  must  first  satisfy 
her  spiritual  director,  and  the  superior 
of  the  convent  to  which  she  desires  to 
attach  herself  that  she  has  a  true  *'  vo- 
cation," as  it  is  called,  to  such  a  life. 
No  mere  desire  on  her  part  to  be  a  nun, 
no  consideration  of  the  mere  pecuniary 
gain  that  may  accrue  to  the  order  from 


her  incorporation  in  it,  will  determine 
even  the  first  step  in  the  proceai.  The 
life  is  one  of  complete  self-abnegation 
and  most  arduous  labor.  The  postulant 
must  be  in  sound  health,  bo<ly  and 
mind,  thoroughly  devoted,  and  stead- 
fast of  purpose.  These  points  affirma- 
tively settled,  she  enters  a  convent  on 
a  six  months'  probation.  If  this  is  sat- 
isfactorily completed,  she  begins  a  two 
years'  novitiate.  During  all  this  time 
she  assumes  no  vows.  At  the  end  of 
the  two  years  and  a  half  she  is  as  free 
to  change  her  mind  and  return  to  the 
world  as  she  was  before  her  probation. 
But  when,  after  this  extended  test,  she 
takes  the  veil — that,  in  symbol,  shuts 
out  all  purely  secular  interests  and  pur- 
suits—there must  be  no  looking  back. 
She  lays  aside  every  weight,  to  run  the 
race  set  before  her.  For  evermore  the 
world  is  crucified  to  her,  and  she  to 
the  world. 

Were  there  not  some  who,  without 
knowing  more,  should  know  better,  I 
would  not  refer  to  the  vulgar  insinua- 
tion sometimes  heard,  of  conventual  un- 
faithfulness to  celibate  vows.  The  time, 
I  trust,  has  come — and  we  do  not  owe 
its  advent  to  the  Church  of  Rome — 
wJien  truth  can  afford  to  be  honest; 
and  just  men,  however  strong  their  an- 
tipathies, should  be  ashamed  to  charge 
guilt  which  is  not  only  unproven,  but 
negatived  by  all  the  evidence  upon  the 
subject.  Sensuality,  especially  when  de- 
tached from  the  order  of  nature — fiunily 
and  domestic  ties — makes  marks  in  both 
the  physiognomy  and  physiology  of  its 
devotees,  which  no  one  can  hide.  You 
know  the  woman  of  the  demi-monde 
when  you  see  her  on  the  pavement  or 
in  the  street-car.  You  may  find  the 
traces  of  most  human  impressions  on  the 
faces  of  the  nunsr— but  not  that  Every 
physician  with  a  conventual  practice 
knows  that  their  diseases  (and  those  of 
the  genital  plexus  are  not  infrequent) 
are  of  the  cdibato  type.  If  of  that 
class,  they  are  most  probably  those  for 
which  the  medical  attendant  of  your 
family  ia  treating  your  unmarried  sister 
and  your  maiden  aunt.  There  are  no 
reservations  in  the  confessional  of  pa- 
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thology.  Nature^  at  least,  is  true.  Get 
rid  of  that  vulgar  notioD,  my  friend ; 
leave  it  to  ignorant  and  brutal  people ; 
you  will  be  very  much  ashamed  of  it 
when  you  are  qualified  to  have  an  opin- 
ion on  the  subject.* 

One  feature  noticeable  in  Catholic  con- 
vents, perhaps  6ven  more  than  in  their 
churches,  is  the  prominence  given  by  all 
the  art  of  the  statuary  and  the  painter, 
to  the  physical  sufferings  of  our  Lord. 
One  revolts  at  the  endless  pantomime 
'  of  pain,  and  wearies  of  the  pine  or  mar- 
ble Christs  in  versatile  and  studied 
agonies.  A  cheerful-looking  saint  is 
almost  as  hard  to  find  as  a  wicked  one. 
I  do  not  know  who  first  recommended 
the  fourteen  "  stations  of  the  Cross ''  as 
useful  subjects  of  daily  religious  con- 
templation, but  I  shall  never  think  him 
a  wise  or  profitable  spiritual  guide.  As 
rationally  might  we  seek  to  promote 
filial  affection  in  our  children  by  varied 
and  repeated  representations  of  parturi- 
ent pains.  Gladly,  thankfully,  grate- 
fully does  the  Protestant  looker-on  turn 
from  this  low  physical  plane  to  that 
sublime  life  which  is  the  Light  of  men. 
The  Saviour  that  we  love,  the  Christ 
that  is  incarnated  forever  in  the  heart 
of  humanity,  is  the  Teacher,  Example, 
and  Intercessor.  It  was  needful  to  know 
the  story  of  the  Atonement,  and  the 
steps  of  the  sacrifice  made  once  for  all 
— and  they  are  told  us  in  the  Record  as 
briefly  as  is  consistent  with  the  histori- 
cal completeness  of  the  narrative.  They 
are  not  panem  quotidiamim.  The  mys- 
terious work  of  Redemption  has  been 
accomjilUTied — "  finished,"  said  high  au- 
thority, at  its  marvellous  climax,  and 
our  calling  is  not  to  its  throes  and  trav- 
ail, but  to  its  duties  and  rewards. 

Very  different  from  those  of  Rome 
are  the  is-aditions  in  this  regard  of  its 
great  rival,  the  Greek  Church.    There, 


♦  Theso  rcmarkB  are  intended,  of  course,  to  apply 
to  the  conventual  institutionfl  of  America.  The 
documentary  history  of  the  Church  of  Home,  in  the 
record  of  perpetually-repeated  attempts  at  disci- 
pline and  reform,  disdoeei  the  monstrous  abuses 
by  which  the  institution  of  oellbaoy,  both  amonf< 
regulars  and  among  seculars,  among  nuns  as  well 
as  monks,  has  been  chronically  infested  in  almost 
all  other  lands  and  ages.— £.Vt7ar. 


the  Author  of  our  Faith  is  known  as  the 
Ascended  rather  than  the  Crucified,  the 
Victor  than  the  Victim.  With  it,  the 
ministry  of  the  Comforter  is  perpetual 

joy- 

And  it  is  just  here,  unless  I  greatly 
mistake  the  religious  impulses  of  our 
time,  that  the  divergence  between  the 
informing  ideas  of  mediaeval  ecclesiasti- 
cism  and  those  of  modem  Protestantism 
is  widest  and  most  impassable.    The 
stanchest    Protestants    now  living  are 
repelled   from    the  ancient  Church  of 
Christendom  less  by  her  doctrinal  pecu- 
liarities than  by  her  inherent  antagonism 
to  the  modes  and  aspirations  of  modem 
Thought.     This,  and  not  transubstanti- 
ation,  purgatory,  or  saintly  invocation, 
is  the  barrier  that  divides  the  New  from 
the  Old.    As  John  Brown  said,  we  be- 
lieve in  different  gods.    The  most  de- 
voted lives   among   Protestant    Chris- 
tians are  passed  not  so  much  "  xmderfhe 
Great  Taskmaster's  eye,"  as  in  dutifiil 
and  glad  observance  of  that  "  reason- 
able service"  "which  is  perfect  firce- 
dom,"  and  in  which  are  supplied  the 
conditions  of  the  largest  growth  and 
completest  development  for  every  part 
of  that  nature  which  the  Sinless  wore 
on  earth,  and  carried  up  perfected  and 
glorified  into  the  heavens.    It  is  getting 
every  day  to  be  better  understood,  that 
liberty  is  not  only  more  fruitfol,  bnt 
safer,  than  repression.    We  are  begin- 
ning to  see  that  the  Divine  Worker  his 
made  fewer  mistakes  than  we  had  wp- 
posed.    After  its  many  and  wearisooM 
wanderings,  the  human  mind  is  at  bst 
willing  to  accept  its  congenial  and  fioal 
ofiice  of  priest  and  interpreter  of  N»- 
ture.    A  new  heaven  and  a  new  etrtii, 
opened  up  by  astronomy,  geology,  nit- 
ural    history,    chemistry,     and    sodil 
science,  await  its  peaceful  conquest  tsd 
perpetual  reign.    We  begin  to  see  «Hn^ 
thing  of  the  plan  pursued  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  education  of  the  noe. 
The  word  "  providence  "  is  growing  in- 
telligible.   With  new  assurance  may  ^ 
pray,  "  Thy  kingdom  come : "  witii  fiuth 
unknown  to  our  fathers,  "  Thy  will  he 
done  on  earth,  as  it  is  done  in  heaven.^ 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  charao* 
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teristic  of  our  Roman  Catholic  friends 
is  the  entirencss  of  their  faith  in  the 
Church  as  the  "  pillar  and  ground  "  of 
religious  truth.  They  regard  its  logical 
position  as  impregnable.  Those  who 
believe  at  all,  believe  unreservedly.  All 
the  matters  of  faith  and  practice  debated 
by  Protestant  controversialists  and  agi- 
tated in  thinking  minds  among  the 
Protestant  laity,  are  res  judicata  to 
them.  The  way  to  go  to  heaven  is  as 
simple  as  the  way  to  go  to  school.  They 
carry  no  intellectual  impedimentn  into 
the  living  of  their  creed.  Doubting 
Castle  and  Giant  Despair  do  not  lie  in 
their  pathway.  Doubt  of  the  compas- 
sion of  the  All-Merciful  is  a  tempta- 
tion which  must  be  resisted  without 
parley,  and  despair,  a  mortal  sin,  which 
confession  and  abandonment  alone  can 
purge  away. 

In  this  country  we  have  known  the 
Catholic  Church  mostly  through  its 
Irish  constituency,  and  have  judged  it 
— ^not  altogether  unjustly — by  its  sanc- 
tifying and  civilizing  effect  in  that 
direction.  It  is  commonly  believed 
that  Larry  will  lie,  though  he  won't  eat 
meat  on  Friday ;  and  that  Biddy  will 
not  do  to  trust  with  the  keys,  though 
she  says  more  prayers  than  her  mistress. 
It  is  only  fair  to  allow  just  weight  to 
the  political  and  social  circumstances 
which  for  seven  hundred  years  have  sur- 
rounded the  Irish  peasantry,  though  it 
may  still  be  an  open  question  whether 
Irish  faith  or  English  rule  is  most  to 
blame  for  their  obliquities.  The  pre- 
vailing cause,  probably,  lies  deeper  than 
either.  There  are  moral  idiosyncrasies 
in  races,  as  there  are  intellectual  ones 
in  families.  Two  things  it  may  be  well 
to  consider,  before  urging  against  the 
Church  of  Rome  the  moral  obtuseness 
of  the  more  ignorant  populations  of 
Christendom— whether,  even  tried  by 
our  standard,  her  religion  is  not  a  great 
deal  better  for  them  than  none  at  all ;  and 
whether  it  is  not  the  only  existing  form 
of  Christianity  which,  in  their  past  or 
present  state,  could  be  operative  as  a 
moral  force.  Do  you  really  believe,  my 
evangelical  friend,  that  you  could  get 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  or  that  of  the 


Synod  of  Dort,  or  the  Thirty -Nino  Ar- 
ticles, into  the  consciences  and  lives  of 
the  mongrel  races  of  South  America  in 
time  to  prevent  the  dissolution  of  socie- 
ty, if  Rome  were  to  evacuate  the  conti- 
nent to-morrow?  And  are  you  not, 
upon  reflection,  disposed  to  think  that 
an  earthquake,  burying  the  Andes  from 
the  northern  isthmus  to  the  southern 
cape,  would  be,  on  the  whole,  a  less 
fatal  catastrophe  than  the  sudden  dis- 
placement of  that  vast  though  imperfect 
Moral  Restraint,  which,  impalpable  as 
the  atmosphere,  presses  upon  every 
grade  of  its  barbarous  society  the  sanc- 
tions of  an  endless  life,  with  destinies 
the  legitimate  descendants  of  the  deeds 
done  in  this  ?  * 

While  there  are  many  ignorant  priests, 
there  are  among  them,  particularly  in 
the  higher  ranks  of  the  clergy,  very 
many  men  of  eminent  scholarship  and 
learning.  And,  strange  to  say,  they  are 
on  better  terms  with  the  more  advanced 
school  of  physical  research  than  Protest- 
ant divines.  They  do  not  quarrel  with 
Bichat  or  Lyell.  It  is  not  the  literal 
accuracy  of  the  Book,  but  the  spiritual 
infallibility  of  the  Church,  that  they 
have  in  charge  to  promulgate  and'  de- 
fend. The  tendency  among  them  is  to 
a  wider  and  more  catholic  scholarship 
than  is  common  among  Protestant 
theologians.  They  do  not  get  nervous 
when  some  one  unearths  a  new  monster 
from  the  oolite,  or  picks  up  a  piece  of 
pottery  from  the  pliocene  tertiary.  They 
have  given  up  the  miserable,  hopeless 
fight  with  demonstrable  science,  and  are 
the  stronger  for  it. 

This  Catholic  question,  so  impor- 
tant in  its  bearings  upon  the  ftiture  of 

*  ThiA  argument  is  not  to  be  oonBtrued  into  an 
insinuation  that  tho  Bonum  religion  is  exclunrely 
adapted  to  dcpniTcd,  and  the  Protestant  to  elevated 
races.  The  dvilization  of  some  Catholic  states,  and 
tho  success  of  Evangelical  religion  in  Polynesia,. 
Madagascar,  Australasia,  and  other  most  niTage 
regions,  would  be  quoted  to  the  contrary.  But  tho 
doubtful  point  of  the  argument  may  bo  in  tho  un- 
certainty,  in  some  men's  minds,  whether  the  Cath- 
olic religion,  as  administered  in  Spanish  America, 
does  appreciably  contribute  to  the  cohesion  of  soci- 
ety. We  fear  that  the  uniyersal  laxity  of  morals 
among  the  priesthood  throughout  Spanish  America 
muflt  be  admitted  on  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
travellers.— £yi'fr)r. 
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America,  this  Church  so  OTershadowiDg 
among  the  ecclesiastical  actiyities  of 
our  time,  require  to  be  treated  fairly. 
Those  of  us  who  believe  that  the  Refor- 
mation marked  an  onward  step  of  Prov- 
idence in  the  secular  and  spiritual  edu- 
cation of  the  race — that  the  fruits  of 
civil  and  religious  freedom,  baptized 
with  the  blood  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  and  a  thousand  battle-fields  since, 
toiled  and  suffered  for  by  the  choicest 
spirits  that  have  lived  on  earth  during 
the  last  three  hundred  years,  and  now 
delivered  to  the  keeping  of  the  most 
advanced  and  powerful  races  of  civilized 
men,  are  worth  preserving  and  handing 
down — camQot  afford  to  misunderstand 
the  position  of  our  opponents.  Ignorant 
aspersion  of  their  tenets  or  practices 
will  help  them,  not  us.  When  some 
well-intentioned  "no-popery"  man  re- 
lates a  string  of  stupid  falsehoods  about 
their  history  and  doctrines,  tcU  him  to 
read  up  the  other  side  of  the  subject, 
just  for  the  sake— since  he  will  talk — 
of  knowing  something  about  it.  The 
truth  is  bad  enough,  and  a  better  ally 
than  its  opposite.  The  man  has  not 
made  much  progress  in  inculcating 
Protestant  views,  no  matter  how  tre- 
mendous his  objurgations,  who  suc- 
ceeds in  satisfying  his  hearer  that  he  is 
either  ignorant  or  insincere.  And  if, 
for  the  time  being,  he  convinces,  the 
reaction  will  be  still  greater  if  the  hearer 
finds  out,  two  or  ten  years  afterward, 
that  his  confidence  has  been  abused. 
If  there  be  any  permanent  result  in  such 
cases,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  favorable 
to  Romanism  than  adverse  to  it.  And 
there  are  no  zealots  like  proselytes.  A 
larger  percentage  of  originally  Protest- 
ant than  Catholic  pupils  in  conventual 
schools  become  nuns. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  growth  of  the 
Catholic  Church  was  alm<)st  exclusively 
•the  result  of  accretion  by  immigration 
and  the  increase  of  Catholic  families. 
This  is  no  longer  the  case.  In  this  age 
of  printing-presses  and  free  schools,  she 
has  organized  an  aggressive  campaign, 
and  entered  upon  the  work  of  propa- 
gandism  with  an  energy  and  sagacity 
which  have  not  unduly  excited  the  in- 


terest and  apprehensions  of  such  Pro- 
testants as  take  note  of  what  is  going 
on  around  them.    And  it  is  not  only  the 
number,  but  in  many  cases  the  quality 
of   their  converts    that    surprises    the 
looker-on.     Such  proselytes  as  Newman 
and  Milner  in  England,  and  Ives  and 
Brownson  in  America,  project  an  influ- 
ence into  the  higher  circles  of  culture 
and  power,  which  no  mere  number  of 
obscure  Smiths  and  Joneses  could  wield. 
They  go  to  work  with  a  vim — ^with 
treatises  and  essays,  which  the  alumni 
of  Oxford  and  Harvard  read  with  relish 
if  not  witli  conviction,  and  aim  at  noth- 
ing less  than  the  capture  of  minds  of 
equal  endowments  and  influence  with 
themselves.    Already  Protestantism,  so 
long  assailant,  is  put  upon  the  defen- 
sive.   Conversions  from  Romanism  have 
ceased,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  contrary 
process  has  begun.      Within  a  single 
year  Archbishop  Manning  has  made  oat* 
thousand  converts  in  a  single  fashion- 
able district  of  London,  and  during  the 
same  period  has  admitted  fifteen  Pro- 
testant clergymen  into  the  communion 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.     I  know  a 
mother  superior  who,  ten   years  ago, 
was  a  rigid  Presbyterian.     The  present 
Bishop  of  Philadelphia  was  educated  % 
Unitarian.    Instances  of  this  character 
are  far  less  infrequent  than  unobservant 
Protestants  imagine.     And  as  for  the 
matter  of  numerical  increase  of  member- 
ship, it  is  gaining  on  that  of  the  total 
population  of  this  country  at  the  rata 
of  about  twelve  per  cent,  per  annua, 
compounded  at  that.*    Consider  what 
such  facts  mean  and  point  to,  you  who 
thought  that  Garibaldi  was  going  to 
finish  the  papacy  a  few  monl^  ago— 
you  who  believe  that  it  is  dying  of  a 
complication  of  printing-presses,  steaa- 
engines,  and  submarine  cables  I 

What  is  to  be  the  result  ?  Is  Pn>ieit> 
autism  to  be  reabsorbed,  before  the  dose 

*  Unqueftionably,  this  record  of  the  adT»ne«Bat 
of  tho  Roman  Church  in  Protestant  oonntzltt  MB 
be  partially  balanced  fay  Tast  loseea  of  povtr,  fra^ 
tige,  pecuniary  resources,  and  of  mnltltodes  of 
former  adherents,  in  Catholic  oonntriee.  But  after 
making  all  the  deductions  which  imy  man  viD 
claim,  there  remains  enough  to  aet  ns  aU  io  pof 
doring  some  very  serious  qaestiona.~JMitor. 
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of  the  twentieth  century,  into  the  larger 
and  more  ancient  mass — to  make  full 
and  complete  surrender,  as  did  the 
Arian  and  Guostic  revolts  of  earlier 
time  ?  We  waive  the  consideration  of 
the  grand  element  in  the  problem,  the 
question  on  which  side  the  Divine  Power 
is  to  work,— on  which  side  is  the  Rock, 
and  the  inexpugnable  Truth, — and  con- 
tent ourselves  with  calculating  the  reso- 
lution of  the  human  forces,  visible  and 
invisible,  that  are  co-working  and  coun- 
terworking in  society  towards  the  settle- 
ment of  this  quesiion.  If  we  depended 
on  the  counter-ecclesiastical  activities 
of  Protestantism,  we  might  well  doubt 
its  ability  for  successful  resistance.  It 
is  to  those  products  of  the  modern 
thought — art,  literature,  and  science, 
and  that  impalpable  but  dominating 
influence,  the  collective  result  of  these, 
which  w^e  call  the  spirit  of  the  age — 
that  we  turn  for  assurance  that  the 
moral  and  intellectual  world  shall  not 
reverse  its  revolution,  and  go  back  to 
the  times  of  Tetzel  and  Torqueraada. 
Kever  again  shall  a  Sorbonne  decide  a 
qnarrel  between  a  dogma  and  a  fact. 
Never  again  will  a  council,  however 
ecumenical,  try  an  issue  between  ortho- 
doxy and  nature.  Tliat  battle  has  been 
won,  and  no  men  know  it  better  than 
the  present  generation  of  Catholic 
priests.  No  system,  however  conserva- 
tive, can  resist  the  subtle  and  ubiqui- 
tous radiations,  which,  from  the  school- 
room, the  newspaper,  the  platform,  and 
the  library,  permeate  all  ranks  of  society 
with  the  movings  of  a  truer  life,  and 
the  prophecy  of  a  better  time.  No  in- 
culcation, however  venerable,  that  im- 
plies error  in  creative  wisdom  or  cruelty 
in  the  universal  Parent,  can  hold  the 
mass  of  healthy  minds,  or  bind  those 
higher  ones,  assigned  to  every  age  as  its 
leaders,  teachers,  and  guides.  There  is 
a  growing  and  encouraging  belief  that 
the  collective  Human  Being — ^living  in 
all  ages  and  inhabiting  all  climes — is  to 
have  a  youth  nobler  than  its  childhood, 
and  a  maturity  diviner  than  its  youth ; 
and  that  all  this  is  in  the  nature  of  a 


cosmical  necessity,  as  far  above  oui 
hindering  as  the  sweep  of  the  last  comet, 
as  independent  of  the  fooleries  of  poli- 
ticians and  world-betterera  as  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes.  Good  men 
everywhere  forward  it — less  of  will  than 
of  grace ;  their  glory  being  not  at  all  in 
their  achievements,  but  in  the  celestial 
co-partnership  by  which  they  are  co- 
workers with  God. 

Not  only  the  pervading  influences  of 
civilization,  but  the  general  order  of 
things,  which  looks  rather  to  develop- 
ment than  conservation,  is  fatal  in  time 
to  all  ideas  and  systems  not  founded  in 
universal  truth.  The  removal  of  the 
human  race  by  death  and  its  renewal 
three  times  in  a  century,  is  a  perpetual 
guarantee  against  the  permanence  of 
opinions  and  methods  inliarmonious 
with  that  nature  which  is  alike  the 
product  and  expression  of  the  Divine 
Will.  "Institutions  have  an  end,  but 
the  people  is  eternal."  Every  thirty 
years  humanity  comes  new  ^m  the 
hand  of  God,  and  fresh  with  His  im- 
plantings.  Every  babe  is  the  Adam  of 
a  new  world. 

The  present  reaction  towards  ultra- 
montanism  is  sporadic  and  temporary. 
It  is  the  sign  of  a  deeply-felt  and  uni- 
versal want.  It  is  a  protest  against  the 
religious  hollowness  of  the  age.  It  is 
the  prophecy  of  a  new,  wiser,  and  more 
reverent  epoch  in  the  religious  progress 
of  mankind. 

Finally,  the  lesson  we  get  from  our 
sojourns  with  the  nuns  and  colloquies 
•  with  the  priests  is  the  same  that  comes 
from  all  our  better  knowledge  of  each 
other — charity.  There  is  a  wonderful 
family-likeness  between  good  people 
everywhere.  If  we  know  saints  who 
never  saw  a  convent,  let  us  believe  that 
there  are  saints  in  convents  we  have 
never  seen— just  men  in  Samaria  as  well 
as  in  Judea.  Wide  apart  as  they  now 
appear,  a  few  years  will  bring  these 
good  people  together.  "  The  time  Com- 
eth, when  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor 
yet  at  Jerusalem,  they  shall  worsliip  the 
Father." 
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A  DAY  WITH  THE  BABIES. 


The  tall,  old-fashioned  clock  on  Miss 
Hope  Linden's  front  stairs  struck  eight, 
one  clear,  cool  morning,  in  September. 
Before  the  second  stroke  could  follow 
the  first,  a  spare,  severe-looking  servant- 
woman,  in  a  dress  and  apron  of  clean 
blue  and  white  checked  gingham,  came 
out  into  the  hall,  rang  a  little  silver 
bell,  and  went  back  into  the  dining- 
room.  The  clock  had  not  ceased  strik- 
ing, when  a  door  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs  was  opened,  and  a  little  lady,  with 
a  sweet  and  thoughtful  face,  appeared. 
This  was  Miss  Linden  hersel£  She  was 
really  forty  years  old,  five  years  the 
senior  of  her  hard-featured  maid,  but 
her  bright,  brown  hair  was  so  abundant, 
her  expression  so  serene  and  beaming, 
her  fresh  pink  calico  so  becoming  to  her 
trim  little  figure  and  rosy  cheeks,  that 
no  one  could  have  suspected  such  a 
fact.  After  going  down  stairs,  she 
paused  a  moment  at  the  open  front- 
door, and  looked  out  over  the  fair 
country-landscape,  with  eyes  that  lin- 
gered lovingly  and  gratefully  on  all 
its  beauties.  The  dew  sparkling  lawn, 
that  sloped  from  her  feet  to  the  wind- 
ing road;  the  blue  river  beyond,  from 
which  a  light  mist  was  languidly  lifting 
and  floating  away;  the  low  range  of 
pine-crowned  hills  in  the  distance — she 
dearly  loved  it  all,  and  in  her  heart  was 
singing  a  little  hymn  of  praise  and  joy. " 

A  step  on  the  stairs  made  her  turn, 
and  her  face  grew  still  brighter,  as  it 
met  her  brother's  good-moming  smile 
and  nod.  He,  too,  looked  out,  and 
knew  how  lovely  the  world  was ;  but 
he  only  said, 

"Wind's  south  I  We  shall  have  a 
warm  day." 

Then  they  went  in  to  breakfast. 
After  the  chocolate  was  poured,  and  the 
meal  fairly  in  progress,  Miss  Linden 
said, 

"  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  last  night,  that 
I  called  on  our  new  neighbor  yester- 
day." 


Her  brother  only  glanced  up,  and 
lifted  his  eye-brows  a  little ;  but  Miss 
Hope  knew  that  meant,  "Did  you? 
well,  tell  me  about  it,"  and  went  on 
accordingly. 

"  Mrs.  Oxford  is  a  childish  little  crea- 
ture, but  very  lovable,  I  should  think. 
She  was  so  glad  to  see  me,  that  I  really 
felt  sorry  I  had  allowed  six  months  to 
pass  without  calling.    She's  very  pretty, 
and  not  really  little,  for  she's  almost  a 
head  taller  than  I  am"  (Miss  Linden 
measured  four  feet  eleven  inches) ;  "  but 
somehow  she  gives  you  the  impression 
of  being  small,  and  of  having  been  much 
petted  and  listened  to.     She  pratUed 
away  as  if  I  had  been  her  aunt :  talked 
about  her  housekeeping,  what  a  can  it 
was;   her  ignorant  servant;    bow  she 
missed  her  husband  through  the  day; 
her  children,  how  sick  they  were  with 
measles  in  the  spring — how  much  sew- 
ing she  had  to  do  for  them;  and  all 
such     little    domestic    matters.      She 
doesn't  look  as  if   she  could  be  tbe 
mother  of  the  sturdy  little  girl  and  boy 
I  saw  in  the  yard.     She  consulted  me 
about  cooking,  and  apron  patterns^  and 
new  kinds  of  rufiling,  and  cutting  oat 
shirts — all  with  such  confiding  emeit- 
ness,  that  I  hardly  had  the  heart  to  own 
that  Jane  objected  to  my  cooking,  and 
that  I  knew  nothing  about  baby-clotho. 
and  that  you  preferred  to  buy  yoor 
shirts  in  New  York.    I  tried  to  lead  her 
to  gardening  topics  and  books,  where  I 
felt  more  at  home ;  but  she  extinguubed 
both  at  once ;  said  she  bad  no  time  ibr 
such  things,  with  quite  a  Buperior  tir, 
and  plunged  me  back  again  into  arrow- 
root, aprons,  and  gussets,  and  all  ha 
own  aflfairs,  with  such  implicit  reliance 
on  my  sympathy,  that  I  felt  quite  htrf- 
hcarted  at  my  attempt.     She  actoaOT 
kissed  me  whoi  I  came  away,  and  sud 
I  must  run  in  often." 

Mr.  Linden  shrugged  his  shoulderiu 

"  I  hope  I  am  not  expected  to  call, 
Hope  ? " 
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"  Oh,  no ;  I  think  there  is  no  need  of 
it.  I  do  not  suppose  I  shall  go  very 
often.  There  is  so  little  in  common 
between  us ;  and  yet  she  is  very  charm- 
ing. I  should  like  to  have  you  see  her. 
Oh  I  there  she  is  now,  bidding  her  hus- 
band good-bye.  Do  look,  Mark  I  Isn't 
she  girlish  ?  How  well  Mr.  Oxford 
looks  on  horseback  I '' 

Mr.  Linden  leaned  forward  to  watch 
the  little  group  at  his  neighbor's  gate. 

"  It  M  a  pretty  picture,"  he  said. 

The  young  wife  stood  with  her  baby 
in  her  arms — the  little  girl  holding  her 
hand,  and  blowing  kisses  to  the  tall 
father,  who  leaned  from  his  horse  to 
pull  her  curls.  It  was  indeed  a  sweet 
domestic  picture ;  and  as  the  old  bach- 
elor and  his  sister  watched  it,  each  gave 
a  little  half-sigh,  and  then  glanced  has- 
tily at  the  other.  Their  glances  met, 
and  deepened  into  a  loving  smile,  that 
said  plainly  enough,  "  We  are  happy 
too,  though  in  our  quieter,  duller  way." 

After  breakfast,  Mr.  Linden  sat  read- 
ing the  paper,  while  his  sister  washed 
the  rare  old  china  and  silver  in  a  dainty 
little  cedam  tul),  with  brazen  hoops. 
This  was  one  of  her  regular  duties,  and 
one  she  loved,  for  every  piece  had  been 
her  mother's,  and  was  dear  from  old 
childish  associations. 

As  the  clock  struck  nine,  Dennis  came 
to  the  door;  but  instead  of  saying, 
•*  The  buggy  is  ready,  sir,"  as  he  had 
said  at  that  hour  every  morning  for  ten 
years  past  (except  when  winter  changed 
"buggy"  to  "sleigh"),  he  only  said, 
*^  Mr.  Linden,  sir  I "  and  as  his  master 
looked  up,  made  a  mysterious  little 
beckoning  motion,  which  Miss  Hope  did 
not  see.  Every  thing  in  that  household 
moved  on  with  such  clock-like  regulari- 
ty, however,  that  she  noted  the  man's 
speech,  and  wondered,  as  her  brother 
left  the  room,  if  the  horse  could  be  sick, 
or  if  Dennis  had  discovered  signs  of 
thieving  in  the  orchard. 

Presently  Mr.  Linden  returned,  and 
coming  to  her  side,  turned  her  gently, 
flo  that  she  could  not  see  the  window, 
and  said,  in  a  very  quiet  tone, 

**  Don't  be  alarmed,  sister ;  but  Dennis 
is  afraid  Mr.  Oxford  has  met  with  some 


accident;  and  I  am  going  to  see.  I 
hope  it  is  not  serious,  but  I  fear  he  has 
been  thrown  from  his  horse.  I  want 
you  to  wait  quietly  here,  and  not  to 
look  out  the  window.  I  will  come  back 
soon,  and  tell  you  about  it,  and  let  you 
know  if  yon  can  do  any  thing."  Then 
he  kissed  her,  drew  down  the  front- 
curtains,  and  went  quickly  out. 

Mi»s  Linden  had  not  said  one  word, 
but  the  color  had  all  left  her  face,  for 
she  knew  by  his  paleness  that  some- 
thing very  sad  had  occurred.  She 
obeyed  him,  however,  for  that  was  her 
habit,  and  went  on  wiping  the  egg- 
shell cups  with  trembling  fingers,  but 
made  no  step  towards  the  window  or 
the  open  door. 

It  was  well  she  did  not.  Even  Den- 
nis, rough  and  strong  as  he  was,  shud- 
dered at  the  ghastly  wreck  of  manly 
beauty  and  vigor  which  three  men  were 
slowly  bearing  towards  the  little  cot- 
tage, on  a  litter  hastily  made  with  an 
old  gate,  overspread  with  their  coats. 
Mr.  Linden  despatched  Dennis  in  his 
buggy  for  the  doctor,  much  fearing, 
however,  that  no  life  lingered  in  that 
bleeding,  motionless  form  ;  then  hurry- 
ing on  before  the  bearers,  he  walked 
unceremoniously  into  that  house  where 
he  had  hoped  he  "  should  not  bo  expect- 
ed to  call."  Through  empty  hall  and 
parlor  he  pushed  forward,  finding  the 
little  wife  at  last  in  the  nursery  beyond, 
kneeling  beside  a  bath-tub,  in  which 
her  plump  merry  boy  was  having  a 
glorious  game  of  splash-dash,  which 
she  evidently  enjoyed  as  well. 

How  Mr.  Linden  accounted  for  his 
intrusion,  or  in  what  words  he  tried  to 
prepare  her  for  the  coming  shock,  he 
never  knew ;  but  he  did  it  in  some  way, 
and  to  his  amazed  relief,  she  neither 
screamed  nor  fainted.  After  the  first 
bewildered,  agonized  pressing  of  her 
hands  over  her  white  face,  she  was  quite 
calm ;  met  the  men  at  the  door,  led  the 
way  to  the  nearest  bed-room,  and,  when 
the  doctor  came,  obeyed  all  his  orders 
bravely  in  silence.  Mr.  Oxford  was  not 
dead,  and  therefore  she  could  quell 
every  weakness,  that  she  might  be  help- 
ful in  his  service.    She  seemed  to  have 
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no  other  tbouglit,  and  begged  the  doc- 
tor not  to  send  her  away. 

"  Certainly  not,"  he  replied.  "  You 
are  doing  nobly,  and  I  want  you  here. 
If  only  Bome  one  could  take  the  chil- 
dren, so  that  your  attention  would  not 
be  divided,  we  shall  do  well,  I  hope. 
Your  husband  is  only  stunned,  and  these 
wounds  are  not  as  serious  as  they  look." 

The  little  girl  had  flung  herself  into 
the  cradle,  and  was  sobbing  violently, 
hiding  her  face  in  the  pillow ;  but  the 
boy,  happily  unaware  of  trouble,  was 
still  splashing  merrily  in  his  tub. 

"  I  will  take  them  to  my  sister,"  cried 
Mr.  Linden,  impulsively.  "  She  shall 
keep  them  till  you  are  able  to  send  for 
them,  and  you  need  not  be  troubled 
about  them." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  if  you  only  will," 
said  the  poor  little  wife ;  "  then  I  can 
give  all  my  mind  to  Aiw." 

Rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  of  being 
of  service,  Iklr.  Linden  immediately 
snatched  up  the  eldest  child,  and,  de- 
spite its  kicking  and  struggling,  in  two 
minutes  had  run  across  the  road  and 
up  the  slope  to  his  own  house,  and  put 
the  terrified  little  maid  into  the  lap  of 
his  astonished  sister. 

Merely  stammering  out,  "  He  isn't 
dead,  but  she  can't  leave  him ;  and  now 
I'm  going  to  get  the  other  out  of  the 
tub,"  he  ran  u£f  again,  leaving  Miss 
Hope  trying  to  understand,  and  the 
little  prisoner  still  sobbing  and  kicking, 
under  a  strong  impression  that  she  was 
stolen  forever  from  her  mother. 

Regaining  the  nursery,  Mr.  Linden 
found  that  the  well-meaning  but  awk- 
ward servant  had  taken  the  baby  out 
of  his  bath,  and  endeavored  to  dress 
him ;  but  her  ignorance  and  the  child's 
wrath  were  such  that  she  had  given  up 
the  attempt,  and  put  on  his  little  night- 
gown again.  Hastily  wrapping  him 
and  his  clothes  in  a  blanket,  she  deliv- 
ered him  to  his  new  friend,  and  ran 
away  to  her  kitchen,  to  be  as  far  as 
possible  from  her  insensible  master. 

Holding  the  little  screamer  tightly  in 
his  inexperienced  arms — not  without  a 
keen  sense  of  his  comical  appearance^ — 
Mr.  Linden  made  another  rapid  flight. 


and  again  reached  the  shelter  of  his  own 
sitting-room,  breathless  but  safe.  His 
sister,  meanwhile,  had  soothed  the  little 
girl  with  kind  words  and  aeed-cakes, 
and  was  holding  her  in  her  lap,  when 
her  brother  entered,  much  flushed,  and 
deposited  baby,  blanket,  clothes,  and 
all,  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  with  a 
great  gasp  of  relief. 

"  There's  the  other  one,"  he  said,  with 
a  sort  of  groaning  laugh.  "  You'll  have 
your  hands  full,  Hope.  You've  got  to 
dress  it.  I'll  send  Jane  to  help  you,  and 
I  will  take  this  one  and  amuse  her  in 
the  meanwhile.  Will  you  come  and  see 
my  chickens,  Totty  ? "  he  added. 

The  child  put  out  her  hands  at  once, 
and  away  he  went  with  her,  leaving 
poor  Miss  Linden  quite  dismayed  at 
her  share  of  the  new  responsibilitiea. 
She  had  never  dressed  a  baby  in  her  lile. 
To  be  sure,  she  had  dressed  a  good 
many  dolls  for  fancy  fairs,  but  Jkeir' 
clothes  could  be  sewed  on,  and  they 
were  not  screaming  and  straggling  like 
this  little  Beeseeker.  She  felt  actually 
weak  with  a  sense  of  her  own  igno- 
rance ;  and  for  one  minute  sat  motion- 
less, despairing.  But  most  women  have 
a  great  fund  of  latent  heroism,  and  she 
drew  on  hers  now :  sat  resolutely  down 
upon  the  floor,  took  the  baby  in  her 
arms,  and  tried  to  soothe  him  by  gentle 
words,  cuddling  and  patting  and  kiss- 
ing him,  as  women  naturally  do.  But 
the  child  would  not  be  soothed  in  that 
way ;  so  she  got  up  and  walked  about 
the  room  with  him — ^rather  a  task  for 
the  little  woman,  for  he  weighed  twenty 
pounds  at  least.  After  she  had  tried 
him,  in  desperation,  with  all  the  mov- 
able articles  on  the  side-board,  he  wis 
pleased  to  fancy  the  silver  hand-bell, 
and  although  it  was  freshly  brightened 
and  one  of  the  apples  of  her  housekeep 
ing  eye,  she  resigned  it  to  his  chubby 
hands,  and  welcomed  the  sound  of  its 
incessant  ringing,  in  exchange  for  his 
cries,  which  now  suddenly  ceased.  How 
thankful  was  Miss  Linden  to  sink  into 
a  chair,  breathless,  and  in  a  violent  per- 
spiration with  her  unusual  exertiona. 
In  the  blessedness  of  the  rest,  she  incau- 
tiously closed  her  eyes  fi^r  a  momeBt^ 
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when,  whack  I  came  the  sharp  edge  of 
the  bell  against  her  forehead,  for  Master 
Baby  was  sturdy  in  all  his  motions,  and 
was  apparently  going  through  the  dumb- 
bell exercise,  though  the  adjective  hard- 
ly applied  to  his  jingling  toy. 

At  this  moment  Jane  came  in ;  Miss 
Hope  gave  her  aching  head  a  hasty  rub 
(trusting  it  might  not  swell  and  turn 
blue),  and  said,  in  a  voice  of  assumed 
cheerfulness, 

"  Now,  Jane,  we've  got  this  dear  little 
boy  to  take  care  of,  for  poor  Mrs.  Ox- 
ford's husband  is  almost  killed,  and  she 
can't  leave  him.  Let  us  see  if  we  can't 
dress  him  before  Mr.  Linden  comes  in 
again." 

Jane  was  not  fond  of  children,  and 
disliked  being  called  from  her  work; 
but  she  never  wished  to  acknowledge 
ignorance  on  any  subject;  so  she  re- 
plied, 

**thittinly  we  can,  marm— as  neat  as 
a  pin.  Here's  his  little  cambric  shirt, 
and  the  petticoats,  and  the  ruffled  dress, 
and  the  socks  and  shoes.  Oh,  yes ;  Tve 
dressed  children  afore  now." 

And  then,  with  much  coaxing  and 
twisting,  and  constant  dodging  of  the 
ever-ringing  bell,  all  these  articles  were 
at  last  put  on,  and  Jane  turned  in  tri- 
umph to  pick  up  the  shawl,  when,  as 
the  shook  it,  there  fell  out  a  dainty 
little  knitted  shirt  of  white  wool,  which 
mistress  and  maid  saw  at  a  glance  ought 
to  have  been  put  on  first  of  all.  Miss 
linden  sighed  with  dismay,  and  Jane 
proposed  letting  him  go  without  it ;  but, 

•*  Oh,  no ;  he  would  get  cold.  There 
IB  nothing  to  be  done  but  undress  him, 
and  go  through  the  whole  performance 
again." 

Unfortunately  the  child  was  by  this 
time  tired  of  the  bell,  and  another  tour 
of  the  room  had  to  be  made  before  he 
chose  a  little  fancy  dust-brush  of  scarlet 
feathers,  as  his  next  plaything.  It  had 
been  a  present  to  Miss  Linden,  but  she 
sorrendered  it  bravely,  rejoicing  that  it 
was  at  least  less  dangerous  to  the  fea- 
tures and  knuckles  of  herself  and  Jane. 

The  second  dressing  was  at  last  com- 
pleted ;  and  very  proud  were  both  the 
nurses  of  his  tidy  appearance  and  peace- 


ful mood,  when  Mr.  Linden  came  in 
with  7iU  charge. 

"Upon  my  word,  Hoi)e,"  he  said, 
"you  have  worked  a  miracle.  You 
must  have  a  real  faculty  for  tending 
babies." 

This  pleased  Hope  so  much  that  she 
hardly  winced  when  the  baby  pulled  a 
handful  of  feathers  out  of  the  little 
brush ;  and  Jane  took  the  opportunity 
to  pick  up  the  now  despised  bell  from 
the  comer  where  it  had  been  hurled  by 
his  majesty,  give  it  a  sly  polish  with 
her  apron,  and  replace  it  on  the  side- 
board in  such  a  way  that  the  deep  dent 
it  had  received  should  not  show. 

"  I  must  go  now,"  added  Mr.  Linden. 
"  I  think  the  children  will  not  trouble 
you  much.  Nanny  was  delighted  with 
the  chickens.  Youll  want  to  wash  her 
hands,  though,  for  I  let  her  feed  the 
cow  with  apples.  I  shall  be  at  home 
by  four,  I  think.    Good-by." 

And  the  two  women  were  left  with 
their  new  visitors. 

"  Tm  thinking  gentlemen  don't  know 
much  about  children,"  remarked  Jane, 
in  a  low  voice.  "  It's  mp  opinion  the 
work  may  go,  if  we've  them  two  to 
mind  all  day;  and  your  flowers,  too. 
Miss.  I  don't  see,  for  my  part,  why 
that  great  Irish  girl  couldn't  have  kep' 
one  on  'em  at  least." 

"  For  shame,  Jane,"  said  her  mistress, 
while  little  Nanny  stared  with  very 
wide,  wise  eyes,  from  one  to  the  other. 
"Mr.  Linden  brought  them  away,  so 
that  the  house  should  be  perfectly  still ; 
and  it  is  very  little  for  us  to  do,  when 
they  are  in  such  trouble.  You  may 
wash  the  little  girl's  hands,  and  then  go 
to  your  work.  I  can  amuse  them  both 
for  the  present."  She  spoke  with  con- 
siderable spirit  and  dignity,  all  the  more 
because  she  was  conscious  of  a  certain 
sinking  of  her  inmost  heart,  and  a  dis- 
position to  count  the  hours  which  must 
pass  before  her  brother's  return. 

Jane's  tempers  never  lasted  long,  and 
she  held  out  her  hand  with  what  she 
meant  for  a  coaxing  smile ;  but  Nanny 
knew  well  enough  that  this  was  not  one 
of  her  natural  allies ;  and,  stamping  her 
foot,  said  obstinately. 
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"  I  don't  like  you,  and  you  s'ant  wash 
my  hands."    Remonstrances  were  vam. 

"Take  the  baby,  then,  Jane,  and  I 
will  take  her  up  to  my  room." 

The  baby,  however,  was  equally  un- 
willing to  go,  and  clung,  screaming,  to 
his  perplexed  protectress.  This  was 
flattering,  but  very  inconvenient.  At 
last  a  compromise  was  efiected.  Miss 
Hope,  with  the  baby  in  her  arms,  went 
into  the  kitchen,  Nanny  holding  fast  by 
her  dress,  and  making  faces  at  Jane, 
who  furnished  her  with  a  basin  of  wa- 
ter and  a  towel,  in  a  chair,  and  allowed 
the  perverse  little  maid  to  wash  and 
dry  her  own  hands.  During  this  per- 
formance the  baby  was  attracted  by  the 
glittering  tins,  arranged  on  a  shelf  over 
the  sink,  and  flinging  the  now  much- 
crushed  brush  into  a  pan  of  dish-water, 
would  not  be  pacified  till  two  large 
covers  and  a  colander  had  been  present- 
ed to  him.  He  then  allowed  himself  to 
be  carried  back  to  the  dining-room,  and 
placed  upon  the  floor  with  his  shining 
toys,  from  which  he  speedily  evoked  a 
crashing  din.  Miss  Hope,  glad  of  a 
temporary  rest  for  her  aching  arms,  sat 
down  to  recover  breath  and  smooth  her 
crushed  collar  and  cufis,  enduring  the 
impromptu  cymbals  as  best  she  could. 

Little  Nanny  had  spied  a  family  of 
kittens  in  the  kitchen  corner,  in  a  big 
basket,  and  made  herself  very  happy 
with  them  for  nearly  half  an  hour.  Of 
their  bliss  we  cannot  so  confidently  tes- 
tify. Jane  took  the  opportunity  to 
despatch  some  of  her  morning  work; 
but  the  lull  did  not  last  very  long. 
Master  Baby,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
consuming  a  large  cup  of  bread  and 
milk  after  his  bath,  now  became  rest- 
•  less  and  cross.  Even  banging  both  tin 
covers  against  the  colander  no  longer 
soothed  him ;  and  from  fretting  he  soon 
passed  to  indignant  screams  and  sobs. 
In  vain  Miss  Linden  carried  him  about, 
and  offered  him  every  object  within  her 
reach;  he  pushed  at  her  with  both 
hands,  wailing  for  "  Ma-ma,  ma-a-ma," 
till  she  thought  she  should  certainly  go 
crazy. 

**  What  makes  him  cry  so,  Nanny  ?  " 
she  asked,  at  length. 


"  Fweddy  cwoss,"  returned  the  chOd, 
sagely,  "  coz  his  tootles  comin'." 

"It's  my  belief  he's  hungry,"  said 
Jane,  coming  down  from  her  chamber 
work. 

"  Of  course  he  is,  poor  lamb  !  "  echoed 
Miss  Lmden.  "  Why  didn't  I  think  of 
that  ?  What  (Zo  you  suppose  they  feed 
him  with?  I  remember  Mrs.  Oxford 
said  something  about  Bermuda  arrow- 
root yesterday ;  but  I  didn't  feel  partic- 
ularly interested  then,  and  don't  re- 
member what  it  was.  I  didn't  suppose 
it  would  be  my  concern  so  soon,"  she 
added,  with  a  nervous  little  laugh. 
"  But  we  haven't  any  in  the  house,  if  I 
did  know  how  to  prepare  it.  Do  you 
suppose  sago  would  do,  Jane  9  " 

"I  never  heard  as  'twas  good  for 
babies,  ma'am,"  replied  Jane,  who  was 
in  an  imsympathizing  mood. 

"Nanny,  what  docs  baby  eat,"  said 
poor  Miss  Linden,  in  despair. 

"  Bwed  and  butter,  and  cwacker  and 
milk,  and  wice  and  tato  and  cooky," 
responded  the  child,  fluently. 

Miss  Hope  caught  at  the  first  sug- 
gestion with  eagerness. 

"  Bread  and  milk  I  Certainly ;  why, 
of  course  I  And  I  might  haye  known 
it ;  the  poor  little  abused  darling,  so 
he  should.  Quick,  Jane,  bring  me  ft 
■cup  of  the  morning's  milk  and  a  slice 
of  bread." 

Jane  obeyed  in  silence.  The  little 
fellow's  cries  abated,  as  he  saw  the  dish 
and  spoon  approaching,  and  his  nune 
felt  quite  happy  when  he  opened  his 
mouth  wide  for  the  flrst  mouthful ;  but 
no  sooner  had  he  tasted  it,  than  he 
sputtered  it  out  again,  and  struck  ent 
so  suddenly  with  both  hands  and  feet, 
in  an  inexplicable  fit  of  rage,  that  the 
dish  was  knocked  violently  from  his 
amazed  nurse's  hands,  and  its  vM^ 
contents  went  streaming  over  her  fresh 
wrapper  on  to  the  carpet. 

"Oh  dear,  oh  dear,"  cried  the  dis- 
tressed lady,  "  what  can  be  the  matter 
now  ? " 

Nanny  ran  to  pick  up  the  broken 
cup,  and  sipped  the  drops  that  remained 
in  it. 

"It  is  all  tdld^  and  no  saggar,"  she 
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eaid,  scornfully.  "Mamma  mates  it 
nicer  than  you." 

Jane  wiped  up  the  milk,  and  the  baby 
was  crying  more  hopelessly  than  ever. 

"  I  might  have  known,"  sighed  poor 
Inexperience.  "Never  mind  my  dress 
now,  Jane ;  warm  some  more  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  sweeten  it  well.  Vm  sorry 
for  the  cup ;  it  was  my  sister  Lizzie's. 
She  drank  out  of  it  for  twenty  years, 
and  never  cracked  it.  But  it's  of  no 
use  mourning.  Oh  baby,  baby,  hush ! " 
and  once  more  rising,  she  began  to  pace 
up  and  down,  singing  "Little  Jack 
Horner,"  which  was  one  of  the  few 
nursery-rhymes  she  could  recall  from 
the  long-ago  time  when  she  had  tended 
Mark.  Before  her  breath  was  quite 
gone,  the  new  breakfast  was  ready.  It 
proved  acceptable,  and  was  eagerly 
eaten.  The  wailings  ceased,  the  tears 
dried  on  the  plump  cheeks,  and  Miss 
Linden  experienced  real  delight  in  min- 
istering to  the  child's  comfort  at  last. 
Hardly  was  the  final  drop  sipped,  when 
the  bold  blue  eyes  began  to  grow  heavy, 
and  the  curly  head  to  nestle  towards  her 
shoulder. 

"  He  is  sleepy,  Jane  1 "  she  cried,  in  a 
happy  undertone.  "  Pull  down  the  cur- 
tains, give  Nanny  that  book  of  Natural 
History,  and  shut  the  door  softly." 

"  Tlic  child  may  tear  it.  Miss,"  remon- 
strated Jane,  jealous  for  "  Mr.  Mark's  " 
property. 

"  I  will  take  care  of  that ;  this  dear 
little  creature  must  not  be  roused,"  said 
the  mistress,  decidedly,  feeling  all  a 
mother's  sense  of  the  supreme  impor- 
tance of  "baby's  nap"  over  all  other 
considerations.  Jane  sniffed,  obeyed, 
and  retired.  Nanny,  well  trained  to  the 
above-named  doctrine,  was  as  still  as  a 
mouse  over  her  book.  And  now  slowly 
the  pink  lids  dropped  over  the  dreamy 
eyes,  gently  the  little  fingers  unclasped 
their  hold  on  the  porringer,  softly  the 
weary  head  sank  down  upon  the  waiting 
arm,  and  again  Miss  Linden  experienced 
almost  a  mother's  tender  joy  as  the  rosy 
little  tyrant  subsided  trustfully  into  im- 
consciousness  upon  her  breast.  With  a 
righ  of  mental  satisfaction  and  physical 
relief,  she  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  rock- 


ing softly  and  singing  low,  "  Hush,  my 
babe,  lie  still  and  slumber."  It  had  not 
been  on  her  lips,  or  in  her  mind  for 
many  years ;  but  it  came  unbidden  now. 
and  surprised  her  as  much  as  did  the 
tears  that  had  gathered  in  her  eyes,  as 
she  watched  the  helpless  little  one  she 
held. 

For  half  an  hour  she  sat  dreamily 
rocking  and  singing.  Jane  peeped  in 
twice,  and  could  hardly  believe  her  eyes 
and  ears.  At  last  Nanny  closed  her 
book  with  a  sudden  clap,  and,  forget- 
ting her  caution,  yawned  aloud.  The 
charm  was  broken.  With  a  violent 
start  the  sleeping  cherub  was  trans- 
formed into  an  injured,  sobbing  boy, 
and  rocking  and  trotting,  singing  and 
patting,  had  all  to  be  recommenced, 
taxing  Miss  Hope's  strength  and  pa- 
tience to  their  very  extent.  "  Hush, 
my  babe,"  was  useless  now.  "Mary 
had  a  little  lamb,"  was  received  with 
yells  of  impatience.  "Jack  Homer," 
"  Sleep,  baby,  sleep,"  "  Qayly  the  Trou- 
badour," "Baa-baa  black  sheep,"  and 
"  Araby's  Daughter  "  were  all  essayed 
without  any  apparent  soothing  effect ; 
but  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the  "  Last 
Rose  of  Summer,"  baby's  cries  changed 
to  a  little  accompaniment  of  cooing 
and  crooning,  the  eyelids  fell — rose — 
struggled^and  fell  again,  the  cooing 
tapered  off  softly  into  silence,  and  my 
lord  again  slumbered,  this  time  so 
soundly  that  Miss  Hope  ventured  to  lay 
him  on  the  sofa,  behind  a  barricade  of 
chairs,  draw  a  long  delicious  breath, 
and  stretch  her  cramped  arms  freely. 
Having  darkened  the  room  still  more, 
picked  up  the  rejected"  toys,  and  ar- 
ranged the  disordered  furniture,  she 
stepped  to  the  door  to  look  after  Nanny, 
who  had  gone  out  to  play  after  waking 
her  brother.  A  melancholy  sight  met 
the  lady's  eyes.  Six  stately  stalks  of 
pure  white  Japan  lilies,  which  she  and 
Mark  had  watched  through  days  of 
slowly-opening  buds,  had  been  rudely 
uprooted,  and  were  replanted  in  a  large 
mound  of  gravel,  which  had  heaped  up 
on  the  lower  door-stone.  Round  the 
base  of  the  pile  were  set  the  tops  of  a 
dozen  of  Clark's  choicest  balsams  and 
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fdchsias.  Nanny  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  Hope  felt  as  if  at  that  moment 
she  could  hardly  bear  to  see  her.  Her 
flowers  were  lier  children.  She  and  her 
brother  had  spent  many  hours  over 
them,  and  for  this  !  Her  cheeks  burned 
with  displeasure ;  but  after  a  momentary 
struggle  she  turned  and  went  along  the 
entry  to  the  kitchen.  Jane  was  paring 
apples. 

"Take  your  work  into  the  other 
room,  Jane,  so  that  you  can  watch  the 
baby,  while  I  go  and  find  Nanny.  I 
thought  she  was  with  you."  So  saying, 
she  stepped  out  the  back-door — a  most 
fortunate  circumstance.  Near  it  stood 
a  half-barrel  to  catch  the  rain-water 
from  the  eaves ;  and  just  visible  over  its 
edge  were  Nanny's  little  kicking  legs. 
A  scream  and  a  spring,  and  the  child 
was  rescued  from  what  would  soon  have 
proved  a  fatal  position.  There  were  ten 
inches  of  water  in  the  barrel,  and  her 
arms  could  not  long  have  supported  her 
weight.  In  one  she  held  fast  a  tin-cup, 
in  trying  to  fill  which  she  had  lost  her 
balance. 

"I  was  on'y  dettin'  water  for  my 
dardin,"  she  sobbed,  clinging  to  her 
friend.  "  I  made  a  'plendid  dardin  for 
Fweddy  to  see  when  he  wates  up ;  tome 
and  see,"  and  she  pulled  IMiss  Linden 
round  the  house,  and  pointed  in  tri- 
umph to  the  funeral  pile  of  the  lilies. 
Her  recent  danger  softened  the  lady's 
heart,  and  she  only  said, 

"  It  is  very  pretty,  Nanny ;  but  next 
time  you  must  ask  leAve  before  you  pull 
Mr.  Linden's  flowers.  See,  your  sleeves 
are  wet  and  your  hands  are  dirty.  Come 
up  in  my  room,  and  I  will  make  you 
nice  again." 

Innumerable  questions  followed  the 
introduction  to  the  upper  rooms :  "  What 
is  this  ? "  "  Is  this  yours  ? "  "  Please, 
may  I  look  at  that  ? "  "  May  I  hold  it 
in  my  hands?"  etc.,  etc.,  until  Miss 
Linden  felt  her  brain  begin  to  whirL 
At  last,  however,  both  she  and  the  little 
girl  were  freshened  and  in  costume  for 
dinner;  and,  going  down,  found  the 
baby  just  awakening,  rubbing  his  dim- 
pled knuckles  into  his  eyes,  and  yawn- 
ing and  stretching  in  the  most  luxuri- 


ous manner.  Jane  returned  to  her  own 
domains,  with  the  airs  of  a  pkroled 
prisoner ;  and  her  mistress  realized  that 
she  must  not  summon  her  from  the 
mysteries  of  dinner  preparation,  but  rely 
wholly  on  her  own  resources  for  the 
amusement  of  the  children  until  that 
meal  should  be  fairly  over.  Fortunate* 
ly,  King  Fred  was  in  high  goo<l  humor, 
and  made  himself  very  happy,  toddling 
about  the  room  with  his  sister  and  the 
kittens,  while  Miss  Linden  prepared 
him  some  more  bread  and  milk,  with 
which  he  then  allowed  her  to  feed  him 
— only  once,  with  a  sportive  fling  of 
both  arms,  knocking  spoon  and  contents 
against  her  silken  sleeve.  "French 
chalk,  benzine,  or  ether,"  thought  the 
patient  lady,  "  if  only  he  will  be  good 
till  Mark  comes."  Next  aime  dinner 
for  herself  and  Nanny,  a  meal  rather 
confused  and  disorderly,  as  she  after 
wards  related  to  her  brother. 

"  I  was  not  sure  what  Nanny  on^ 
to  eat,  and  had  to  refhae  her  varioos 
things  that  she  wanted.  Baby  wouldn't 
let  Jane  touch  him,  so  I  had  to  keep 
jumping  up  to  attend  to  him.  The 
front-door  must  be  closed,  or  be  would 
run  out— in  fact,  all  the  other  doon 
too.  Once  he  tumbled  against  ihe 
table,  and  made  a  big  Imnp  on  his 
head,  and  it  took  me  nearly  ten  minvteB 
to  pacify  him.  He  pulled  one  of  nif 
work-table  drawers  entirely  out  befcw 
I  knew  he  was  near  it ;  and  the  whole 
contents  poured  out  upon  the  floor, 
and  had  to  be  picked  up  in  a  hnnyby 
all  of  us ;  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  thel 
he  did  not  swallow  one  button  in  qiite 
of  our  care.  When  dessert  came  he  wii 
so  tired  of  amusing  himself^  that  I  had 
to  hold  him  in  my  lap,  and  let  him  pfatj 
with  the  sugar-tonga,  while  I  ate  nx 
pudding — Nanny  ate  her  sauce  deer; 
and  I  was  very  thankful  when  itwai 
over,  and  I  could  give  myself  up  to  the 
children." 

When  Mr.  Linden  came  home,  at  firar, 
he  was  met  by  a  succession  of  sniprieei 
From  a  distance  he  saw  the  fh»rt-doer 
was  closed,  a  most  unusual  circamatanoe 
in  summer.  As  he  drew  nearer,  the 
sand-mound,  bedecked  with  hia  cht^ 
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ished  flowers,  made  him  groan  aloud. 
Entering,  he  missed  his  umbrella  £rom 
the  stand,  and  the  scarlet  lambVwool 
mat  from  the  floor.  Peeping  into  the 
sitting-room,  he  saw  his  sister^s  work- 
table  minus  all  its  drawers,  which  were 
piled  up  on  one  end  of  the  mantelpiece. 
On  the  other  end  stood  his  own  cuspi- 
dor. His  favorite  crimson  easy- chair, 
its  "tidy"  gone,  was  strewn  with 
crumbs  of  moist  "  cooky,"  and  the  floor 
was  scattered  all  over  with  cats  and 
cows  and  nameless  beasts,  cut  out  of 
white  letter-paper  from  his  desk.  A 
confused  sound  of  shouting  and  laugh- 
ter led  him  on  to  the  parlor,  where,  to 
his  utter  amazement,  he  found  his  dig- 
nified sister  sitting  on  the  floor,  the 
missing  "  tidy  "  on  her  head,  and  her 
whole  attention  given  to  rolling  two 
large  colored  marble  peaches  over  the 
carpet  to  Baby  Fred.  He  sat  enthroned 
on  the  lamb's- wool  mat,  under  the  can- 
opy of  the  open  umbrella,  yelling  with 
surprise  and  delight  whenever  the  cold 
balls  rolled  against  his  chubby  bare 
legs.  In  the  bay-window  kneeled  Nan- 
ny, building  a  wonderful  castle  with  his 
own  much-prized  minerals  and  shells, 
of  which  she  had  entirely  emptied  the 
corner  caljinct.  Corals  and  nautili, 
fragments  of  spar,  and  crystal  and 
agat«,  fossil  fish  and  petrified  ferns,  rare 
mnd  curling  ganoids, — they  were  all 
mere  **  stones  "  to  the  busy  little  archi- 
tect ;  and  she  had  reared  her  edifice  to 
almost  her  own  height,  and  vras  just 
patting  a  carved  Swiss  "chalet"  on 
top  of  all,  when  Mr.  Linden^s  "  Heavens 
and  earth  !  "  startled  them  all. 

"  Oh,  Mark,"  cried  Miss  Hope,  start- 
ing up,  and  blushing  guiltily,  "  I  didn^t 
know  it  was  so  late.  I  meant  to  have 
every  thing  in  order  before  you  came. 
I  had  to  give  them  whatever  they  want- 
ed, for  they  cried  to  go  home." 

She  looked  so  young  and  so  careless 
as  she  came  forward  with  her  cheeks 
flushed,  her  hair  rumpled  into  little 
curly  ends,  under  the  forgotten  "  tidy,** 
the  baby  in  her  arms  clinging  to  her 
neck,  half  disposed  to  cry  at  sight  of 
the  stranger,  that  Mark  kissed  her  in- 
TOlnntarily,  and  said, 
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"  Never  mind,  sis"  (be  had  not  called 
her  so  for  years) ;  "  let  Jane  tidy  up, 
and  I  will  take  you  and  the  tots  to 
drive.  I  stopped  at  Mrs.  Oxford's  just 
now,  and  found  the  poor  fellow  had 
recovered  his  consciousness,  and  fallen 
asleep,  and  his  brave  little  wife  was 
asleep  beside  him,  all  worn  out  with 
anxiety  and  the  eflbrt  she  had  made  to 
control  herself." 

"  Oh,  that  is  good  news ! "  cried 
Hope ;  "  and  I  should  enjoy  a  drive  of 
all  things.  I  have  not  been  out  to-day, 
for  the  children  couldn't  go.  Do  you 
suppose  their  girl  could  find  their  hats 
and  things  without  disturbing  any 
one  ?  " 

"  m  go  and  see." 

He  soon  returned  with  all  the  neces- 
sary wraps,  helped  Hope  to  dress  the 
children ;  and  soon  they  were  all  four 
packed  into  the  buggy,  Nanny  on  a 
cricket  in  front,  and  the  baby  in  Hope's 
lap. 

What  a  blessed  rest  it  was  to  that 
faithful  little  woman !  How  glad  she 
was  to  let  Mark  answer  Nanny's  un- 
wearied flow  of  questions,  to  lean  back, 
and  relax  the  strained  attention  and 
watch-care  she  had  exercised  all  day. 
How  she  blushed  and  laughed  when 
they  met  a  carriage  full  of  city  acquaint- 
ances, who  stared  in  amazement  at  the 
children  1  The  baby  was  perfectly 
good,  and  soon  fell  asleep,  and  at  last 
Nanny  did  the  same. 

When  they  reached  home  it  was 
nearly  six  o'clock ;  and  rousing  the  lit- 
tle ones  made  them  fretful  and  restless. 
Hope  hurried  into  the  kitchen  to  get 
bread  and  milk  for  Freddy,  while  Mr. 
Linden  marched  up  and  down  the  sit- 
ting-room with  him,  bravely  enduring 
many  an  impatient  clutch  at  his  hair 
and  moustache.  Nanny  subsided  into 
low  whimpering  for  "  papa  and  mam- 
ma," and  refused  to  be  diverted.  The 
poor  child  was  really  wearied  out  by  a 
day  of  unusual  excitement,  as  well  as 
fretful  at  having  been  wakened  from 
her  sleep.  Her  moumfbl  persistent 
sobbing  was  harder  to  bear  than  even 
Freddy's  exasperated  yells,  which  grew 
louder  every  moment.      The  kitchen- 
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fire  was  low  and  the  milk  long  in  get- 
ting Avarm;  and  when  at  last,  with 
flashed  face,  Miss  Linden  appeared  with 
it,  she  foand  her  brother  almost  beside 
himself  with  vexation  at  his  own  failore 
as  a  nurse  and  alarm  at  the  violence  of 
the  baby's  cries. 

"  Take  him  quick,  Hope ! "  he  gasped. 
^Tye  tried  walking  and  trotting  and 
rocking,  and  singing  and  whistling  and 
scolding  and  coaxing.  Pm  afraid  it 
will  be  swearing  next  Pm  all  in  a  per- 
spiration ;  and  I  believe  he  has  made  a 
bald  place  on  my  head.  Just  hear  him  I 
You  don't  think  he's  in  a  fit,  do  you  ?  " 
iaquired  the  distressed  bachelor,  sink- 
ing into  a  chair,  and  fanning  himself 
with  a  newspaper. 

The  sight  of  the  bread  and  milk 
seemed  only  to  enrage  the  child  still 
further,  and  he  repelled  it  with  arms, 
legs,  and  voice. 

"  He  mttst  he  hungry,"  said  Miss  Lin- 
den. "  See  if  you  can  feed  him  while  I 
hold  his  hands." 

Her  brother  accordingly  kneeled  upon 
the  carpet  before  her,  and,  holding  the 
porringer  in  one  hand,  solenmly  dipped 
out  a  large  morsel  of  the  softened  bread, 
and  tried  his  best  to  guide  the  spoon 
into  the  little  roaring  mouth,  while  Hope 
clasped  the  struggling  hands  and  feet 
as  firmly  as  she  dared,  and  tried  to 
make  audible  her  assurances  that "  he 
wa9  a  poor  tired  lammie,  and  he  ihatdd 
have  his  good  supper." 

At  that  moment  the  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  in  ran  little  Mrs.  Oxford,  still 
in  her  morning  wrapper,  her  girlish  face 
quite  haggard  with  anxiety.  In  an  in- 
stant she  had  snatched  her  baby  from 
between  its  well-meaning  tormentors, 
and  was  cooing  and  crying  over  it — the 
brave  self-control  she  had  exercised 
throughout  the  day  now  all  broken 
down. 

"Mother's  blessed  own,  own  com- 
fort," she  murmured,  almost  devouring 
him  with  kisses ;  and  the  little  rebel's 
cries  were  hushed  at  once.  He  clung 
to  her  in  happy  silence,  only  now  and 
then  catching  his  breath  in  a  pathetic 
little  sob,  the  ebbing  wave  of  his  storm 
of  passion.    Nanny  flung  herself  upon 


her  mother,  and  was  happy  too,  with  a 
share  of  the  embracing  arms  and  show- 
ered caresses.  For  a  brief  space  Mr.  and 
Miss  Linden  were,  and  felt  themselveSi 
forgotten  outsiders,  wondering  specta- 
tors of  a  rapture  which  puzzled  and 
saddened  them.  Only  for  a  moment, 
however;  the  pretty  wild-rose  face  came 
up  from  bending  over  its  buds,  all  dewy 
and  sparkling  after  its  sun-shower  of 
happy  tears. 

"  Dear,  kind  Miss  Linden  I    How  can 
I  ever  thank  you  enough  for  taking  care 
of  my  darlings  all  this  long,  fearfU  day ! 
And  your  brother,  too  !    What  should 
I  ever  have  done  without  such  kind 
neighbors  1    I  Juut  to  be  with  my  hus- 
band, you  know;    and  Bridget  never 
could  be  trusted  with  children;  but  I 
know  they  have  been  safe  and  happy 
with  you.    And  now  Frederick  is  out 
of  danger,  I  can  take  care  of  them  and 
him  too.     Oh  I   you  don't  know  ^^ 
Pve  missed  them,  and  their  sweet  little 
ways !    It  seems  a  whole  month  since  I 
saw  them  I    I  began  to  feel  as  if  I  were 
a  childless  widow.     Oh,  it  was  terriUe! 
I  know  now  how  to  pity  those  poor 
things  who  haven't  any  cl^dreu — oh,  J 
beg  your  pardon— I  didn't  mean— bat 
you  must  see,  afler  a  whole  day  with 
them,  how  charming  they  are,  and  how 
lonely  it  is  without  them."    And  she 
clasped  and  kissed  them,  as  if  fcanog  • 
new  separation.     Her  hearers  had  no 
suitable  reply  ready ;  but  she  did  not 
wait  for  it. 

"  You  must  come  over  often  and  see 
them,  if  you  find  you  miss  them.  I  shtll 
never  forget  how  good  you  were.  Kow, 
I  must  take  them  home,  and  put  them 
to-bed,  the  dear  little  tired  things^  Too 
didn't  think  I  could  spare  them  lU 
night,  did  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  I  "  said  Miss  Hope,  loy 
earnestly. 

'^I  know  I  couldn't  sleep  witbont 
hearing  their  soft  breathing  beside  me. 
Good-night,  daar  Miss  Linden,"  and 
holding  up  her  baby's  and  then  her  own 
artless  face  to  be  kissed,  she  allowed 
Mr.  Linden  to  cany  drowsy  Nanny,  and 
hurried  away  before  him,  through  the 
fading  daylight^  to  her  own  house. 
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^8s  Hope  sat  on  the  door-stone,  and 
looked  after  them  with  a  strange  min- 
gling of  relief  and  regret.  She  waa  nn- 
feignedly  glad  to  be  set  free  from  the 
day's  new  responsibilities,  and  yet — 
was  there  not  a  longing  envy  in  the 
sigh  she  drew,  as  she  remembered  the 
mother^s  rapture?  She  recalled  the 
dinted  bell,  the  ruined  brush,  the  broken 
cup,  the  interrupted  dinner,  the  disor- 
<^ered  rooms,  the  uprooted  flowers,  the 
greased  dress  and  carpet,  the  whole 
day  passed  without  reading  or  garden- 
ing or  music.  All  these  things  had  tried 
her  orderly  spirit  severely ;  and  yet,  and 
jet— 

When  her  brother  returned,  and  sat 
down  on  the  step  beside  her,  there  was 
no  fretftilness  or  complaining  in  iShe 
&ce  she  lifted  towards  him.  Weary  it 
r^asj  very  weaiy,  but  he  thought  he  had 
aever  seen  her  look  more  beamingly 
gw«et,  more  womanly,  and  gentle. 
Neither  spoke  for  a  long  time.  The 
twilight  deepened  and  the  stars  came 
out  Both  thought  their  own  thoughts, 
happy  in  being  near  each  other,  content 


without  communication.  It  was  often 
so  with  them.  At  last,  however,  when 
the  darkness  made  it  easier  to  speak 
from  the  inner  self,  when,  in  the  hush 
of  the  night,  the  barriers  between  heart 
and  heart  were  melted  away,  Mark  sud- 
denly said, 

** Speak  out,  little  woman;  tell  me 
the  question  you've  been  puzzling  over 
all  this  time."    And  Hope  replied, 

*'  I  was  remembering  how  I  half  de- 
spised Mrs.  Oxford  yesterday,  for  being 
so  absorbed  in  her  housekeeping  and 
nursery  cares,  and  how  she  seemed  to 
think  lightly  of  my  gardening  and  Ger- 
man and  reading ;  and  now  I  have  spent 
to-day  in  Tier  way ;  and  somehow  I  feel 
better  satisfied  with  myself  than  I  some- 
times do  when  I  have  disposed  of  my 
time  according  to  my  taste.  I  feel  as 
if—" 

"  Yes,  Hope " 

[What  Hope  said  is  the  moral  of  our 
little  sketch.  Curiously  enough  it  is 
needless  to  repeat  it.  For  once  the  les- 
son must  inevitably  be  clear  to  every 
one  who  needs  it.] 


THE  MOUNTAIN  OP  KNOWLEDGE. 


Fab,  far  above 
This  easy  slope  I've  gained,  a  mountain  shines 
And  darkens  skyward  with  its  crags  and  pines ; 

And  slowly  up  I  move, 

Because  I  know 
There  is  no  level  where  I  can  pause  and  say 
This  is  sure  gain.    It  is  too  steep  a  way 

For  mortal  foot  to  go. 

There  is  no  end 
Of  things  to  learn  and  books  to  cram  the  brain. 
They  who  know  all,  still  think  they  can  attain. 

What  boots  it  that  they  spend 

Long  toiling  years 
To  touch  horizons  dim  and  limitless  ? 
The  lugher  up  the  mount  the  more  the  stress 

Of  alien  atmospheres. 

All  is  the  same. 
Why  dimb  these  steeps  of  knowledge,  gathering  stone 
And  flower  and  leaf  9    Let  book-worms  creep  alone. 

Give  us  a  nobler  aim  I 
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YHiat  is  the  good 
Of  heaping  pile  on  pile  of  musty  lore  ? 
No  paper  promises  or  micoined  ore 

Can  buy  us  house  or  food. 

Even  the  flame  • 

Of  morning  burning  o^er  yon  cedar  heights 
Is  dull,  unless  an  inward  mom  excites. 

All  sunshine  is  the  same. 

Our  skill  and  wit 
Snare  us  in  useless  labor  and  routine. 
The  more  we  search,  the  more  retires  unseen 

Nature,  the  Infinite. 

The  same  in  alL 
And  telescope  and  microscope  but  teach 
One  mystery,  above,  below  our  reach. 

There  is  no  great  or  small — 

No  grand  or  mean — 
No  end  and  no  beginning.    For  we  float 
In  Being — learn  our  creeds  by  rote, 

And  see  not  through  Heaven^s  screen. 

This — ^mainly  this 
We  cling  to — hope  that  as  we  upward  climb, 
Some  essence  of  the  juices  of  the  time, 

Some  light  we  cannot  miss 

Gives  toil  its  worth ; 
Secretes  and  feeds  and  builds  up  strong  and  fair 
TTie  young  recipient  being,  with  food  and  air 

Of  mingled  heaven  and  earth. 

Only  what  creeps 
As  sap  from  trunk  to  branch,  from  branch  to  flower. 
Fills  with  the  quiet  plenitude  of  power 

The  oak's  unconscious  deeps ; 

While  south-winds  sift, 
And  light  pours  subtle  health  through  myriad  leaves, 
And  the  gnarled  regent  of  the  woo£  receives 

The  air's  benignest  gift. 

What  the  soul  needs 
It  takes  to  itself; — aromas,  sounds,  and  sights — 
Beliefs  and  hopes ; — finds  star-tracks  through  the  nightSi 

And  miracles  in  weeds ; — 

Grows  unawares 
To  greatness  through  small  helps  and  accidents, 
Pu2UEling  the  pedagogue  Boutine,  whose  tents 

It  leaves  K>r  manlier  cares. 

And  by  the  liffht 
Of  some  great  law  that  snines  on  passing  facts, 
Some  noblerpurpose  brooding  o'er  our  acts. 

We  read  our  tasks  aright, 

And  gain  the  trust 
That  knowledge  is  bait  wealth.    So  shall  the  ends 
Crown  the  begmnings.    He  who  wisely  spends 

Gathers  the  stars  as  dust 
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COMMERCIAL  PROGRESS  IN  CHINA. 


In  the  year  1786  a  vessel  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  burden  sailed 
from  an  American  port  for  Canton. 
She  was  the  first  to  carry  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  to  the  shores  of  Cathay, 
and  to  begin  a  commerce  that  has  since 
assumed  enormous  proportions.  Euro- 
pean nations  had  carried  on  a  limited 
trade  with  the  Chinese  before  that  time, 
but  they  were  restricted  to  a  single  port, 
and  their  jealousy  of  each  other  prevent- 
ed their  adopting  those  measures  of  co- 
operation that  have  recently  proved  so 
advantageous.  China  was  averse  to 
opening  her  territory  to  foreign  mer- 
chants, and  regarded  with  suspicion  all 
their  attempts  to  gain  a  foothold  upon 
her  soil.  On  the  north,  since  1727,  the 
Russians  had  a  single  point  of  commer- 
cial exchange,  and  by  the  treaty  be- 
tween Russia  and  China  all  the  trade 
between  the  two  nations  was  to  be  con- 
ducted there.  Two  small  cities,  one 
thoroughly  Russian  and  the  other  as 
thoroughly  Chinese,  were  founded,  and 
grew  up,  side  by  side,  for  the  purposes 
of  international  commerce.  The  name 
of  the  Chinese  city  (Maimaichin)  signi- 
fies "  place  of  trade."  Along  the  whole 
northern  frontier  of  the  Celestial  Empire 
there  was  no  other  settlement  of  its 
name  or  character.  In  the  south  was 
the  single  point  open  to  those  who  came 
to  China  by  sea,  while  along  the  coast- 
line, facing  to  the  eastward,  the  ports 
of  the  empire  were  sealed  against  for- 
eign intrusion.  Commerce  between 
China  and  the  outer  world  was  ham- 
pered by  many  restrictions,  and  only  the 
great  profits  derived  from  it  served  to 
keep  it  alive.  But  once  fairly  estab- 
lished, the  barbarian  merchants  taught 
the  slow-learning  Chinese  that  the  trade 
brought  advantage  to  all  engaged  in  it. 
Step  by  step  they  pressed  forward,  to 
open  new  ports  and  extend  commercial 
relations,  which  were  not  likely  to  be 
discontinued,  if  only  a  little  time  were 
allowed  to  show  their  value. 


As  the  years  rolled  on,  trade  with 
China  increased ;  the  merchants,  of  all 
classes,  found  that  foreign  gold  and 
silver  were  desirable  things  to  gather 
into  their  possession,  and  that  the  teas 
and  silks  and  porcelain  of  the  empire 
brought  a  remunerative  price  from  those 
who  came  to  purchase.  For  a  long 
time  the  foreigners  trading  with  China 
had  no  direct  intercourse  with  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  but  dealt  only  with 
the  local  and  provincial  authorities.  It 
was  not  until  after  the  famous  **  Opium 
War"  that  diplomatic  relations  were 
opened  with  the  court  at  Peking,  and  a 
common  policy  adopted  for  all  parts  of 
the  empire*,  in  its  dealings  with  the  out- 
er world.  Considering  the  extremely 
conservative  character  of  the  Chinese, 
their  adherence  to  old  forms  and  cus- 
toms, their  general  unwillingness  to  do 
differently  from  their  ancestors,  and  the 
not  over-amiable  character  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  foreigners  that  went  there  to 
trade,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many 
years  were  required  for  commercial  re- 
lations to  grow  up  and  become  perma- 
nent. The  wars  between  China  and  the 
Western  powers  did  more  than  centuries 
of  peace  could  have  done  to  open  the ' 
Oriental  eyes  and  teach  the  oldest  na- 
tion of  the  world  that  its  superiority  in 
age  had  not  given  it  superiority  in  every 
thing  else.  Austria's  defeat  on  the  field 
of  Sadowa,  whose  cannons'  echoes  are 
still  ringing  in  our  ears,  advanced  and 
enlightened  her  more  than  a  hundred 
years  of  peace  and  victory  could  have 
done,  at  her  old  rate  of  progress.  The 
victories  of  the  allied  forces  in  China, 
culminating  in  the  capture  of  Peking 
and  dictation  of  terms  by  the  foreign 
leaders,  opened  the  way  for  a  free  inter- 
course between  the  East  and  West,  and 
the  immense  advantages  that  an  unre- 
stricted commerce  is  sure  to  bring  to  an 
industrious,  energetic,  and  economical 
jieople. 

With  a  river-system  unsurpassed  by 
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that  of  any  other  nation  of  the  world, 
China  relied  upon  navigation  by  junks, 
which  crept  but  slowly  against  the  cur- 
rent when  urged  by  strong  winds,  and 
lay  idle  or  were  laboriously  towed  or 
poled  by  men  when  calms  or  head- 
breezes  prevailed.  Of  steam  applied  to 
propulsion,  she  had  no  knowledge,  until 
steamboats  of  foreign  construction  ap- 
peared in  her  waters  and  roused  the 
wonder  of  the  oblique-eyed  natives  by 
the  mystery  of  their  powers.  The  first 
steamboat  to  ascend  a  Chinese  river 
created  a  greater  sensation  than  did  the 
Clermont  on  her  initial  voyage  along 
the  Hudson  or  her  Western  prototype, 
several  years  later,  among  the  Indians 
of  the  upper  Missouri.  The  Chinese 
very  speedily  saw  the  advantages  of 
steam-navigation  on  the  great  rivers  of 
the  empire,  and  were  quick  to  patronize 
the  foreign  invention  when  it  was  fairly 
established.  In  1830  the  first  steam 
venture  was  made  in  China.  An  Eng- 
lish house  placed  a  boat  on  the  route 
between  Canton  and  Macao,  and  adver- 
tised it  as  ready  to  carry  freight  and 
passengers  on  stated  days.  For  the  first 
six  months  the  passengers  averaged 
about  a  dozen  to  each  trip — half  of 
them  Europeans,  and  the  rest  natives. 
The  second  half-year  the  number  of  na- 
tive patrons  increased,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  second  year  the  boat,  on  nearly 
every  trip,  was  filled  with  Chinese.  The 
trade  became  so  lucrative,  that  another 
boat  was  brought  from  England  and 
placed  on  the  route,  which  continued 
to  be  a  source  of  profit  until  the  busi- 
ness was  overdone  by  opposition  lines, 
just  as  the  same  kind  of  business  has 
been  overdone  on  the  Hudson  and  else- 
where in  America.  As  soon  as  the  trea- 
ties permitted,  steamers  were  introduced 
into  the  coasting-trade  of  China,  and 
subsequently  upon  the  rivers  and  other 
inland  waters.  The  Chinese  merchants 
perceived  the  importance  of  rapid  and 
certain  transportation  for  their  goods  in 
place  of  the  slow  and  unreliable  service 
of  their  junks,  but  the  advance  in  rates 
was  overbalanced  by  the  increased  facil- 
ities and  the  opportunities  of  the  mer- 
chants to  make  six  times  as  many  ven- 


tures annually  as  by  the  old  system. 
Probably  there  is  no  people  in  the  world 
that  can  be  called  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers more  justly  than  the  Chinese  ; 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  them  are 
engaged  in  petty  trade,  and  the  compe- 
tition is  very  keen.     Of  course,  where 
there  is  an  active  trafSc  the  profits  are 
small,   and  any  thing  that  can  assist 
the  prompt  delivery  of  merchandise  and 
the  speedy  transmission  of  intelligence, 
money,  credits,  or  the  merchant  him- 
self, is  certain  to  be  brought  into  full 
use.    For  the  first  few  years  the  steam- 
vessels  in  Chinese  waters  were  owned 
by  foreigners,  who  derived  lax^e  profits 
from  the  native  trade ;    but  very  soon 
the   Chinese  merchants  conceived  the 
notion  of  purchasing  steamers  and  run- 
ning them  on  their  own  account.    No 
accurate  statistics  are  at  hand  of  the 
number    of  foreign   steamers   now  in 
China,  but  well-informed  parties  eitf- 
mate  the  burden  of  American  coasting 
and  river-vessels  at  upward  of  thirty 
thousand  tons,  while  that  of  other  na- 
tionalities is  much  larger.    Steamboats, 
with  a  burden  of  more  than  ten  thoa- 
sand  tons,  are  now  owned  by  Chinese 
merchants,  and  about  half  that  quantitj 
is  the  joint  property  of  Chinese  and 
foreigners.      In    managing  their  boats 
and  watching  the  current  expenses,  the 
Chinese  are  quite  equal  to  the  Englisb 
and  Americans,  and  sometimes  di^y 
an  ability  to  carry  freight  upon  tenai 
that  are  ruinous  to  foreign  competitor 
Foreign  systems  of  banking  and  in- 
surance have  been  adopted,  and  work 
successfully.    The  Chinese  had  a  mode 
of  banking  long  before  the  Europein 
nations  possessed  much  knowledge  of 
financial  matters ;  and  it  is  claimed  tilt 
the  first  circulating-notes  and  biDs^ 
credit  ever  issued  had  their  origin  diu^ 
ing  a   monetary  pressure    at  Peking. 
But  they  were  so  unprogressive  tint 
when  intercourse  was  opened  with  the 
Western  World,  they  found  their  own 
system  defective,  and  were  forced  t' 
adopt  the  foreign  innovation,    huw- 
ance  companies  were  first  owned  and 
managed   by  foreigners   at    the  (^ 
ports,  and  as  soon  as  the  plan  of  aecur 
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ing  thcmsclveB  against  loss  by  firo  or 
other  casualties  was  understood  by  the 
Cbino^e  merchants,  they  began  to  form 
companies  on  their  own  account,  and 
carry  tb.eir  operations  to  the  interior  of 
the  empire,  where  foreign  trade  had  not 
penetrated.  All  the  intricacies  of  the 
insurance  business  —  even  to  the  for- 
mation of  fraudulent  companies,  with 
imaginary  officers,  and  an  explosion  at 
a  x^ropitious  moment— are  ililly  under- 
stood and  practised  by  the  Chinese. 

By  the  facilities  which  the  adyent  of 
foreigners  has  introduced  to  the  Chinese, 
the  native  trade  along  the  rivers  and 
with  the  open  ports  has  largely  in- 
creased. In  tliis  respect  China  has  only 
followed  the  rule  that  everj^where  pre- 
vails where  men  engage  in  commercial 
pursuits.  On  the  rivers  and  along  the 
coast  the  steamers  and  native  boats  are 
actively  engaged,  and  the  population 
of  the  open  ports  has  largely  increased 
in  consequence  of  the  attractions  offered 
to  the  people  of  all  grades  and  profes- 
aions.  The  greatest  increase  has  been 
in  the  foreign  trade,  which,  from  small 
begiimings,  now  amounts  to  more  than 
nine  hundred  millions  of  dollars  annu- 
ally. As  this  is  all  from  the  open  ports, 
it  naturally  follows  that  the  domestic 
■  trade,  tributary  to  those  ports  by  means 
of  the  numerous  canals  and  rivers,  and 
coming  from  a  population  of  more  than 
four  hundred  millions  of  people,  must 
be  enormously  large.  Where  formerly  a 
dozen  or  more  vessels  crept  into  Canton, 
during  each  year,  there  are  now  hun- 
dreds of  ships  and  steamers  travening 
the  ocean  to  and  from  the  accessible 
points  of  the  coast  of  the  great  Eastern 
Empire.  America  has  a  large  share  of 
this  commerce  with  China,  and  from  the 
little  beginning,  in  1786,  she  has  in- 
creased her  maritime  service,  until  she 
now  has  a  fleet  of  sailing-ships  second 
to  none  in  the  world  and  a  line  of  mag- 
nificent steamers  plying  regularly  across 
the  broad  Pacific,  and  bringing  the  East 
in  closer  alliance  with  the  West  than 
■he  has  ever  been  before. 

Railways  will  naturally  follow  the 
•teamboat,  and  an  English  company  is 
now  arranging  to  supply  the  Chinese 


with  a  railway-system  to  connect  the 
principal  cities,  and  especially  to  tap 
the  interior  districts,  where  the  water- 
communications  are  limited.  Railways 
in  India,  where  the  population  is  dense, 
have  been  found  profitable,  and  the 
promoters  of  the  scheme  are  confident 
they  will  prove  equally  so  in  China. 
There  is  no  system  of  mail-communica- 
tion in  China;  the  Government  trans- 
mits intelligence  by  means  of  couriers, 
and  when  merchants  have  occasion  to 
communicate  with  persons  at  a  distance 
they  make  use  of  private  expresses. 
Foreign  and  native  merchants,  doing 
an  extensive  business,  keep  swift  steam- 
ers, which  they  use  as  d!espatch-boats, 
and  sometimes  send  them  at  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  dollars*  expense  to 
transmit  single  messages.  It  has  hap- 
pened that,  on  a  sadden  change  of 
markets,  two  or  more  houses  in  Hong 
Kong  or  Shanghae  have  despatched 
boats  at  the  same  moment ;  and  some 
interesting  and  exciting  races  are  re- 
corded in  the  local  histories.  Some  of 
the  native  merchants  have  expended 
much  money  in  purchasing  and  main- 
taining their  despatch-boats,  and  occa- 
sionally, when  business  is  dull,  they  get 
up  private  races,  on  which  respectable 
amounts  of  cash  are  staked. 

The  barriers  of  Chinese  exclusion 
were  broken  down  when  the  treaties  of 
the  past  ten  yeare  opened  the  empire  to 
foreignera,  and  placed  the  name  of 
China  on  the  list  of  diplomatic  and 
treaty  powere.  The  last  stone  of  the 
wall  that  shut  the  nation  from  the  outer 
world  was  overthrown  when  the  court 
at  Peking  sent  an  embassy,  headed  by  a 
distinguished  American,  to  visit  the 
capitals  of  the  Western  nations,  and 
cement  the  bonds  of  fHendship  between 
the  West  and  the  East  It  was  emi- 
nently fitting  that  an  American  should 
be  selected  as  the  head  of  this  embassy, 
and  eminently  fitting,  too,  that  the  am- 
bassador of  the  oldest  nation  should 
first  visit  the  youngest  of  all  the  great 
powers  of  the  world.  America,  just 
emerged  from  the  garments  of  child- 
hood, and  with  full  pride  and  conscious- 
ness of  its  youthful  strength,  presents 
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to  ruddy  England,  smiling  France,  and 
tho  other  members  of  the  family  of  na- 
tions, gray  beard  and  dignified  China, 
who  expresses  joy  at  the  introduction, 
and  hopes  for  a  better  acquaintance  in 
the  years  that  are  to  come. 

During  the  time  of  his  residence  at 
Peking  as  minister  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Burlingame  interested  himself  in 
endeavoring  to  introduce  the  telegraph 
into  China,  and  though  meeting  with 
opposition  on  account  of  certain  super- 
stitions of  the  Chinese,  he  was  ulti- 
mately successful.  The  Chinese  do  not 
understand  the  working  of  the  telegraph 
— at  least  the  great  majority  of  them  do 
not— and  like  many  other  people  else- 
where, with  regard  to  any  thing  incom- 
prehensible, they  are  inclined  to  ascribe 
it  to  a  Satanic  origin.  They  believe  the 
erection  of  poles  and  the  stretching  of 
wires  would  disturb  the  currents  of 
Fun{;  Shuey  (good  luck),  just  as  some 
of  the  residents  of  Tennessee  and  Ala- 
bama, ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  believed 
the  telegraph-wires  caused  a  lack  of 
rain.  Hence  their  opposition  to  tho 
construction  of  the  telegraph ;  and  it 
remains  for  the  prejudice  to  be  over- 
come before  electric  communication  in 
China  will  be  a  success. 

Some  years  ago,  as  the  story  runs, 
some  Americans  erected  a  line  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  long,  between  Shanghae 
and  Woosung,  the  place  whore  all  deep- 
draught  vessels  approaching  Shanghae 
are  obliged  to  anchor.  The  Chinese 
made  no  interference,  officially  or  other- 
wise, with  the  line  during  its  construc- 
tion, and  allowed  it  to  work  for  some 
weeks,  which  it  did  very  successftilly. 
They  did  not  investigate  its  operations, 
but  supposed  the  foreigners  employed 
active  and  invisible  devils  to  run  along 
the  wires  to  convey  messages.  Had 
these  bearers  of  despatches  confined 
themselves  to  their  own  afiairs,  their 
highway  would  not  have  been  dis- 
turbed; but,  unfortunately,  a  Chinese 
died,  one  day,  in  a  house  that  was 
crossed  by  the  telegraph-wire,  and  ac- 
tually touched  by  one  of  the  poles.  It 
is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  a  Chinese  to 
die— thousands  of  them  do  so  ever}-  day 


— ^but  several  friends  of  the  deceased 
Oriental  set  a  rumor  afloat  that  one  of 
the  foreign  couriers  had  descended  from 
the  wire,  and  caused  the  native's  death. 
A  Chinese  mob  very  soon  made  short 
work  of  the  telegraph-lino. 

In  this  the  Chinese  only  followed  the 
example  of  the  Southerners  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  paragraph.  When  the 
telegraph-line  from  Cincinnati  to  New 
Orleans  was  built,  some  of  the  people 
along  the  route  supposed  it  would  afiiect 
the  (all  of  rain  and  injure  their  crops. 
A  drouth  confirmed  them  in  that  opin- 
ion, and  a  great  many  miles  of  wire 
were  torn  down  in  consequence. 

To  avoid  all  possibility  of  interference 
with  the  proposed  line  in  China,  Mr. 
Burlingame  suggested  that  it  be  placed 
out  of  harm^s  reach  by  laying  it  in  th$ 
form  of  a  submarine  cable  along  the 
coast    The  Government  readily  adopt- 
ed the  suggestion,  as  it  would  prerai* 
any  disturbance  by  superstitious  or  ill- 
disposed  persons  while    the  line  wss 
being  tested;   as    soon   as  the  people 
were  accustomed  to  its  workings  and 
satisfied  of   its  harmlessness,  the  con- 
struction of  land-lines  could  be  Ten- 
tured.    The  concession  granted  by  the 
Government  was  accepted  by  an  Ameri- 
can company,  which  is  empovrered  to< 
lay  submarine  cables,  connecting  tU  the 
treaty  ports  from  Canton  to  Fekiii^ 
Quite  likely,  the  submarine  telegnpb 
will  astonish  John  Chinaman  a  grett 
deal  more  than  a  land-line ;   if  ifltelli- 
gence  can  be  flashed  instantly  along  the 
bottom  of  tho  ocean,  where  there  iiBO 
apparent    communication,  he  will  be 
compelled  to  admit  that  a  visible,  taa- 
gible  wire  on  land  is  a  safe  and  fetaU^ 
route  of  communication.      WhDe  the 
cable  is  in  deep  water,  out  of  retch 
of  anchors,  and  only  to  be  touched  by 
the  apparatus  specially  designed  f«  its 
recovery,  it  will  hardly  be  liable  to 
the  calamity  that  befell  the  Shangha^ 
Woorsung  line.    Nobody  will  htve  a 
local  habitation  in  its  vicinity  except 
where  it  is  brought  to  shore^  and  ewn 
should  it  be  charged  with  the  death  of 
some  unfortunate  native,  tho  neit  of 
kin  and  the  neighbors  and  friends  of  the 
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deceased  will  not  be  able  to  wreak  their 
vengeance  and  protect  others  from  a 
like  misfortune.  When  John  is  con- 
yinccd  that  the  foreign  innovation  harms 
nobody,  and  is  an  excellent  medium  of 
communication,  he  will  be  not  only 
willing,  but  anxious  to  extend  its  ben- 
efits through  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  The  Middle  Kingdom,  and 
connect  the  interior  and  seaboard  cities 
by  means  of  the  electricSvire.* 

The  foreign  houses  established  in 
Chiha  will  furnish  a  large  patronage  for 
the  telegraph  when  completed,  and 
their  example  will  be  an  excellent  one 
for  the  native  merchants,  and  especially 
those  who  compete  directly  with  the 
foreigners.  In  California,  the  Chinese 
residents  make  a  liberal  use  of  the  tele- 
graph; though  they  do  not  trouble 
themselves  with  an  investigation  of  its 
workings,  they  fully  appreciate  its  im- 
^rtance,  and  when  a  message  is  retard- 
ed from  any  cause,  they  are  as  ready  as 
their  paler-faced  competitors  to  make 
complaint  and  demand  the  reason  for 
delay.  In  California  all  messages  must 
be  sent  in  English,  or  at  all  events  in 
English  characters.  Grammatical  pre- 
cision is  not  insisted  upon ;  if  it  were, 
it  is  possible  many  a  native-bom  Ameri- 
can would  find  his  telegrams  refused  by 
the  receiving  clerks  on  account  of  de- 
ficiencies of  style.  John,  in  California, 
is  at  liberty  to  send  his  messages  in 
"  pigeon-English,"  and  very  fhnny  work 
he  makes  of  it  occasionally.  Chin 
Lung,  in  Sacramento,  telegraphs  to 
Ming  Yup,  in  San  Francisco,  "You 
me  send  one  piecee  me  trunk,"  which 

*  Tho  proposM^d  telcjorraph-Une  has  an  ag^sregato 
length  of  nine  hundred  milos,  connecting  the  foUow- 
jig  cities : 

DUtanee 
Populalinn,   in  MUti. 

Pcom  Canton 1,000,000 

To  Macao 60,000  70 

«•  Hong  Kong 250,000  75 

•«   Bwatow 200,000         130 

"   Amoy 260,000         115 

»*   Foo-Chow 1,250,000         120 

•*    Wan-Chu 300,000         120 

•»   Ningpo 400,000         125 

•*   Hangtcbonn 1,200,000  60 

<•   Sbanghac 1,000,000  80 

Total 5,910,000         895 


means,  in  plain  language, "  Send  me  my 
trunk."  Mr.  Yup  complies  with  the  re- 
quest, and  responds  by  telegraph,  "  Me 
you  trunkee  you  sendee."  His  English 
is  more  Californian  and  less  Cantonese 
than  that  of  his  Sacramento  ftiend. 
Canton  throws  in  the  word  "piecee" 
(piece)  very  often,  and  the  same  is  the 
case  with  the  Chinese-English  spoken 
in  most  of  the  treaty  ports.  The  in- 
ventor of  pigeon-English  is  unknown, 
and  it  is  well  for  his  name  that  it  has 
not  been  handed  down ;  he  deserves  the 
execration  of  all  who  are  compelled  to 
use  the  legacy  he  has  left ;  and  it  is 
proper  to  say  that  he  has  received  a 
great  many  epithets,  the  reverse  of  rev- 
erent, ftom  irate  English  and  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  just  as  difficult  for  a  Chinese 
to  learn  pigeon-English  as  it  would  be 
to  learn  pure  aftd  honest  English,  and  it 
is  about  as  intelligible  as  Greek  or  San- 
scrit to  a  newly-arrived  foreigner.  In 
Shanghae  or  Hong  Kong,  say  to  your 
Chinese  ma-foo,  who  claims  to  speak 
English,  **  Bring  me  a  glass  of  water," 
and  he  will  not  understand  you.  Re- 
peat your  order  in  those  words,  and  he 
stands  dumb  and  uncomprehending,  as 
though  you  had  spoken  the  dialect  of 
the  moon.  But  if  you  say,  "  You  go 
me  catchee  bring  one  piecee  glass  water ; 
savey,"  and  his  tawny  face  beams  intel- 
ligence as  he  moves  to  obey  the  order. 

In  the  phrase,  "  pigeon-English,"  the 
word  pigeon  means  '*  business,"  and  the 
expression  would  be  more  intelligible  if 
it  were  "business-English."  Many  of 
the  foreigners  living  in  China  have 
formed  the  habit  of  using  this  and 
other  words  in  their  Chinese  sense,  and 
sometimes  one  hears  an  affair  of  busi- 
ness called  "  a  pigeon."  A  gentleman, 
whom  the  writer  met  in  China,  used  to 
tell,  with  a  great  deal  of  humor,  his 
early  experiences  with  the  language. 
"  When  I  went  to  Shanghae,"  said  he, 
"  I  had  an  introduction  to  a  prominent 
merchant,  who  received  me  very  kindly, 
and  urged  me  to  call  often  at  his  office. 
A  day  or  two  later  I  called,  and  in- 
quired for  him.  *  Won't  be  back  for  a 
week  or  two,'  said- the  clerk;  *he  has 
gone  into  the  country,  about  two  him- 
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dred  miles,  after  a  little  pigeon.*  I 
asked  no  questions,  but  as  I  bowed  my- 
self out,  I  thought, '  He  must  be  a  fool, 
indeed,  and  I  was  all  wrong  when  I 
suposed  him  a  sensible  man.  Go  two 
hundred  miles  into  the'  country  after  a 
pigeon,  and  a  little  one  at  that  I  He 
has  lost  his  senses,  if  he  ever  possessed 
any.' '' 

Of  course  it  will  be  necessary,  in 
China,  to  use,  in  part  at  least,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country  in  transmitting 
telegrams.  As  the  Chinese  written  lan- 
guage contains  thousands  of  characters 
— lingubts  do  not  agree  as  to  the  exact 
number — it  will  not  be  possible  to  make 
separate  telegraphic  signal  for  each 
character.  Some  of  the  missionaries 
and  others  who  hare  lived  long  in 
China  have  endeavored  to  reduce  those 
characters  to  symbols ;  a  French  savant 
claims  to  have  arranged  two  hundred 
symbols,  that  comprise  the  written  lan- 
guage of  China,  while  Dr.  Macgowan — 
formerly  in  the  service  of  The  East  India 
Telegraph  Company — is  the  author  of  a 
system  using  less  than  twenty.  Both 
these  gentlemen  are  confident  of  their 
ability  to  apply  their  inventions  to  the 
practical  working  of  the  telegraph ;  at 
any  rate,  they  will  soon  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  the  experiment.  Most 
of  the  business  along  the  coast-line  and 
between  the  treaty-ports  will  be  trans- 
acted in  English,  by  means  of  the  ordi- 
nary apparatus,  which  will  also  be 
available  for  the  symbolic  methods. 
Probably  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to 
the  Chinese  to  receive  despatches,  not 
only  in  the  exact  language,  but  in  the 
liandwriting  of  the  sender.  This  can 
be  done  by  the  Lenoir  method — a 
French  invention — and  also  by  that  of 
an  Italian,  whose  name  now  escapes 
me.  The  French  method  is  less  cumber- 
some and  works  with  greater  rapidity 
than  the  Italian  one,  and  will  probably 
be  adopted  for  autographic  telegraph- 


ing in  China.  The  principle  is  the  same 
as  that  which  Mr.  Bain  attempted  to 
introduce  in  America,  some  years  ago, 
but  did  not  find  practicable ;  its  want 
of  success  in  Mr.  Bain's  hands  was  due 
to  the  slight  demand  for  autographic 
despatches  rather  than  to  any  defiects 
of  the  system. 

Could  a  native  of  China,  or  of  any 
other  country  m  the  world,  fidl  to  ac- 
knowledge the  power  and  importance 
of  the  telegraph,  when  he  receives  in  a 
few  moments  a  letter  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, and  in  the  familiar  chirography 
of  a  fHend  a  hundred  or  a  thousand 
miles  away  ?  His  wonder  and  respect 
would  be  greatly  increased  if  the  intel- 
ligence was  borne  to  him  beneath  the 
waters  and  by  no  visible  pathway. 

Apart  from  its  value  as  a  financial 
speculation,  the  enterprise  of  supplying 
a  telegraph  system  to  China  has  a  great 
national  importance.    The  gift  of  tkt 
youngest  nation  to  the  oldest  is,  com- 
mercially and  socially,  important,  as  well 
as    politically  and    evangelically.     !■ 
commerce,  it  will  serve  to  make  more 
intimate  the  relations  of  the  two  coiid- 
tries,  and  will  fitly  succeed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  steam-line  from  Califonui 
to  the  Chinese  coast,  and  the  completioa 
of  our  great  national  undertaking— the 
Pacific  Railway.     Socially,  it  will  awi- 
ken  sympathies  between    two  people, 
whose   language,  customs,  and  modes 
of  daily  life  are  strange  and  almost  in- 
comprehensible to  each  other.    Politi- 
cally, it  will  serve  as  a  bond  of  pet« 
and  good  will,  and  as  time  goes  by  and 
the  nations  become  more  intimate,  will 
render  of  little  moment  the  diplomit 
and  the  warriors  who  too  often  aoooo- 
pany  him.    Evangelically,  it  will  make 
more  welcome  the  missionaries  fiom  • 
land  that  first  brought  the  telcgnph 
into  practical  use,   and  will  fadKtale 
their  labors  in  the  i)roportion  that  it 
creates  a  kindly  regard  for  America 
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TWO  LETTERS  ON  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE. 


, ,  1868. 

Mt  beab  Daughter  :  You  ask  mo 
what  I  think  of  the  modesty  and  sense 
of  a  woman  who  can  insist,  in  these 
days,  that  she  is  not  sufficiently  cared 
for  in  public  and  in  private,  and  who 
wishes  to  add  the  duties  of  a  politician 
to  those  of  a  mother  and  housekeeper. 

This  is  a  large  question  to  ask,  and  a 
still  larger  one  to  answer  by  letter ;  but 
fdnce  you  have  a  clear  and  thoughtful 
head  of  your  own,  and  we  are  widely 
separated  just  now  and  unable  to  con- 
Terse  together  as  in  times  past,  I  will 
see  what  can  be  said  by  pen  and  paper 
Ibr  just  the  woman  you  have  described. 

jAjid  let  me  begin  by  asking  you  the 
meaning  of  the  word  politician.  Hav- 
ing consulted  your  dictionary,  you  reply, 
"  One  who  is  versed  in  the  science  of 
government  and  the  art  of  governing." 
Very  well.  Now  who  is  thus  versed  in 
the  science  and  art  of  governing,  so  far 
as  the  family  is  concerned,  more  than 
the  mother  of  it?  In  this  country, 
certainly,  the  manners,  the  habits,  the 
laws  of  a  household,  are  determined  in 
great  part  by  the  mother ;  so  much  so, 
that  when  we  see  lying  and  disobedient 
children,  or  coarse,  untidy,  and  ill- 
mannered  ones,  we  instinctively  make 
our  comments  on  the  mother  of  that 
brood,  and  declare  her  more  or  less 
incompetent  to  her  place. 

Now  let  me  suppose  her  to  be  one  of 
the  competent  ones  who,  like  your  Aunt 
£.,  has  helped  six  stout  boys  and  four 
of  their  quick-witted  sisters  all  the  way 
lh>m  babyhood  up  to  manhood  and 
womanhood,  vrith  a  wisdom  and  gentle- 
ness and  patience  that  have  been  the 
wonder  of  all  beholders — and  let  us 
think  of  her  as  sitting  down  now  in  her 
half-forsaken  nest,  calm,  thoughtfhl,  and 
matured,  but  fresh  in  her  feeling  as 
ever  she  was,  and  stretching  out  by  her 
sympathies  in  many  directions  after  the 


younglings  who  have  gone  each  to  a 
special  toil,  and  what  wonder  if  she 
finds  it  hard  to  realize  that  she  is  unfit- 
ted either  by  nature  or  education  for 
the  work  of  law  making,  on  a  broader 
and  larger  scale  than  she  has  ever  yet 
tried. 

Her  youngest  boy,  the  privileged, 
saucy  one  of  the  crowd,  has  just  attain- 
ed his  majority,  we  will  say,  and  de- 
claims in  her  hearing  on  the  incom- 
petence of  women  to  vote— the  supe- 
riority of  the  masculine  element  in  poli- 
tics, and  the  danger  to  society  if  woni- 
en  are  not  carefully  guarded  from  con- 
tact with  its  rougher  elements— and  I 
seem  to  see  her  quiet  smile  and  slightly 
curling  lip,  while  in  memory  she  runs 
back  to  the  years  when  said  stripling 
gathered  all  he  knew  of  laws,  country, 
home,  heaven,  and  earth,  at  her  knee — 
**  and  as  for  soiling  contacts,  oh  1  my 
son,  who  taught  you  to  avoid  these,  and 
first  put  it  into  your  curly  little  head, 
that  evil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners,  and  that  a  man  ciinnot  totteh 
pitch,  except  he  be  defiled." 

I  have  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns, 
you  perceive,  in  thus  taking  our  mother 
from  her  quiet  country  home  and  set- 
ting her  by  imagination  among  the 
legislators  of  the  land  ;— but  it  is  just 
as  well,  because  the  practical  end  of 
suffirage  is,  not  elig^ibUity  to  office  merely, 
but  a  larger  use  of  this  privilege  than 
most  women  have  ever  yet  dreamed  of, 
much  less  desired. 

I  hope,  by  the  way,  that  you  have  not 
forgotten  the  imansworable  argument 
of  Mr.  Attorney  General  Bates  on 
"  What  constitutes  the  citizen,"  which 
we  read  together  sonife  years  since.  If 
it  is  not  fresh  in  your  mind,  please  read 
it  again,  because  no  woman  ought  to  be 
ignorant  or  unmindful  of  her  relations 
to  her  government,  nor  of  her  rights  and 
duties  under  it,  in  times  like  the80> 
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especially,  Tvhen  our  country  is  forming 
itself  anew,  as  it  were,  and  needs  all  the 
wisdom  and  strength  she  can  gather 
from  every  quarter. 

And  now  she  is  there,  we  will  say,  in 
the  legislature  of  our  State — a  high- 
minded,  well-bred  woman;  one  who, 
amid  all  her  cares,  has  never  failed  to 
read  the  newspapers  more  or  less,  and 
to  keep  alive  her  interest  in  the  pros- 
perity of  her  country,  whatever  the 
claims  of  her  numerous  family.  She  is 
one,  too,  who  has  not  had  the  assistance 
of  wealth  in  doing  all  this ;  she  is,  as 
you  know,  straight  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, a  genuine  farmer's  wife.  But  she 
has  more  leisure  now  than  she  once  had, 
and  with  it  there  comes  a  longing  for 
change,  for  more  cultivated  society,  for 
recreations  and  diversions  such  as  her 
busy  hours  have  seldom  afforded  her ; 
and  just  now,  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  her  townspeople,  she  is  sent  to  our 
glorious  old  Hub,  to  spend  the  winter 
in  considering  what  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  shall  do  this  year,  by 
l^slation,  for  the  public  good. 

She  enjoys  right  well  the  prospect  of 
ten  or  twelve  weeks  si)ent  at  the  me- 
tropolis, where  she  may  refresh  herself, 
in  the  intervals  of  business,  by  the 
music  of  the  Great  Organ,  and  where 
she  may  command  libraries  and  means 
of  culture  hitherto  quite  beyond  her 
reach,  and  in  whose  busy  life  she  may 
study  human  character  and  human  ac- 
tivities under  new  aspects,  which  are  of 
great  interest  to  her  matured  and 
thoughtful  mind. 

Having  secured  a  home  not  far  from 
the  old  Slate  House,  she  seeks  the  As- 
sembly Room  and  meets  there  gentle- 
men from  all  parts  of  the  State— far- 
mers, merchants  and  mechanics,  phy- 
sicians, teachers  and  ministers,  lawyers 
and  bankers,  and  they  go  into  debate 
on  such  questions  as  these:  Shall  our 
deaf  mutes  be  educated  at  home,  or  in 
the  lustitution  at  Hartford,  as  hereto- 
fore ?  "What  of  the  economics  of  our 
past  practice,  and  are  there  better 
method?)  of  training  than  those  insti- 
tuted there?  State  Prison— shall  the 
discipline  be  penal  merely,  or  reforma- 


tory ?  the  institution  self-supporting  by 
a  system  of  rigid  tasks,  or  partially  sup- 
ported by  the  State  ?  what  punishment 
shall  be  allowed,  what  religious  and 
moral  instruction  furnished,  and  what 
sanitary  regulations  enforced  ?   The  pro- 
hibitory   law— has     it    proved     itself 
adapted  to  the  suppression  of  intem- 
perance?    are  its  provisions  enforced, 
and  why  not  ?    Is  a  special  license  law 
better  adapted  to  the  desired  end,  or 
is  there  any  thing  which  human  inge- 
nuity can  devise  that  shall  arrest  the 
spread  of  intemperance  over  the  land? 
The  school  for  juvenile  offenders — is 
that  managed  judiciously?     Here  ob- 
viously the  great  aim  should  be  refor- 
mation.   Is  a  system  of  rewards  or  pun- 
ishments, or  both  together,  best  adapted 
to  that  end  ?    Should  boys  and  girls  be 
associated  in  the  same  boil^tings  and 
classci*,  and  for  what  length  of  time 
should  they  be  retained  for  improre- 
ment  before  sending  them  oat  again 
into  society  ?    Endowments  for  colleges 
and  other  educational  institutions  rap- 
ported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  State: 
Shall  these  be  confined  to  institutions 
designed  exclusively  for  men,  or  shsll 
they  be  applied  equally  to  the  edocsr 
tion  of  both  sexes?     Taxation— how 
apportioned  ?    What  interests  can  best 
bear  heavy  taxation,  and  is  any  foxther 
legislation  needed  to  secure  the  ri^ 
of  representation  to  all  who  are  taxed  f 
Prostitution — shall  it  be  licensed  ss  in 
the  old  countries,  or  left  to  itsd^  ^ 
subjected  to  severe  penalties  ?  Divoioei 
— by  whom  granted,  and  for  what  nwe, 
and  upon  what  conditions  ?    Codubod 
schools,  and    high    schools^  and  the 
whole  system  of  State  education;  in- 
sane   asylums,  poor-houses,  jails,  wi 
many  other  institutions  of  modern  df- 
ilization :— in  all  these  objects,  yoo  win 
perceive,  our  mother  has  a  deep  snd 
intelligent  interest,  and  it  is 
cult  to  imagine  the  warm,  ever 
siastic  eneigy  with  which  she  will 
herself  to  the  discussion  of  the 
tions  involved — some  of  them  the  high- 
est  that  can  come  before  a  liunian  tri- 
bunal. 
If  you  say,  There  arc  other  State  in. 
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terests  with  which  she  is  less  familiar, 
I  reply,  No  one  legislator  understands 
the  detail  of  all  the  business  that  comes 
before  the  House,  or  is  expected  to; 
committees  are  appointed  fur  speciali- 
ties, as  you  know,  and  composed,  or 
they  ought  to  be,  of  those  whose  edu- 
cation and  training  have  fitted  them  for 
that  special  investigation. 

Our  mother  will  have  her  hands  full 
if  she  should  serve  on  the  Committee  of 
Charitable  Institutions  alone ;  and  none 
can  do  better  service  there  than  such  a 
wise,  prudent,  affectionate  care-taker  as 
she  has  ever  been.  And  I  could  name 
to  you  one  lady  who  might  be  called  to 
sit  on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
help  to  frame  and  modify  the  laws 
without  discredit  to  herself  or  to  the 

Committee.    She  is  Miss  W.  of ^  of 

whom  you  have  heard  your  father  speak 
as  a  well-read  lawyer,  and  the  very  able 
office    partner   of    her    father,  Judge 

W ;   and  there  is  many  a  woman 

now-a-days  whose  counsel  in  the  matter 
of  framing  laws  ought  not  to  be  de- 
spised. She  need  not  necessarily  perfect 
herself  in  the  technicalities  of  a  legal 
education,  though  some  would  like  well 
to  do  that,  no  doubt ;  professional  gen- 
tlemen are  generally  called  upon  now 
by  committees  at  their  need;  but  she 
can  bring  a  clear,  practical,  and  ex- 
perienced head  and  sound  heart  to  the 
help  of  many  a  vexed  question.  And 
as  to  railroad  bills  and  management — 
would  that  she  might  have  a  voice 
there ;  you  may  be  sure  that  all  charters 
would  contain  provisions  for  the  com- 
fort and  safety  of  passengers,  and  the 
holding  of  all  officials  to  a  strict  re- 
sponsibility for  neglect  of  duty. 

And  so  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
merchandise  and  business,  which  fairly 
come  under  state  jurisdiction ;  it  is  late 
in  the  day  to  assert  that  women  know 
nothing  of  these  things,  and  could  not 
learn  if  they  should  try.    There  are  too 
many   honest  and    successful  women- 
it.  traders,  artists,  and  litt^^rateurs  in  every 
city  of  the  land,  and  too  many  men 
dependent  in  whole  or  in  part  upon 
i.  "tlieir  earnings,  to  give  a  show  of  color 
fa>  such  assertions — to  say  nothing  of  a 


whole  city  fall  of  Parisian  women,  who 
have  for  years  demonstrated  that  the 
delicious  feminine  graces,  which  the 
world  of  men  are  so  fearful  of  losing, 
are  in  no  danger  of  being  driven  out 
by  the  practice  of  honest  industries. 

On  t'he  whole,  then,  my  dear,  you 
begin  to  perceive  that  my  mind  receives 
no  shock  when  I  am  charged  with  the 
crime  of  desiring  to  meddle  with  poli- 
tics, and  to  educate  my  daughters  as 
well  as  my  sons  to  take  an  intelligent, 
and,  if  need  be,  an  active  part  in  the 
government  of  their  country ;  though  I 
begin  to  fear,  since  the  receipt  of  your 
letter,  that  my  efforts  in  your  behalf 
have  not  been  crowned  with  the  success 
I  had  much  reason  to  hope.  However, 
there  is  a  gallant  young  husband  in  the 
cas-.e  now,  and  I  am  very  much  mistaken 
if  this  is  not  the  chief  cause  of  your 
present  difficulty ;  so  I  wish  to  say  fur- 
ther, that  I  owe  my  young  son-in-law  no 
grudge  whatever  for  this  counter  in 
fluence,  nor  do  I  abate  one  jot  my  confi- 
dence in  him  as  a  man  of  intelligence, 
integrity,  and  true  nobility.  The  truth 
is,  that  one  chief  reason  why  your  hus- 
band, and  so  many  like  him,  oppose  the 
extension  of  suffrage  is,  that  their  sense 
of  true  gallantry,  their  desire  to  shield 
and  protect,  is  violated  by  tTieir  coTieep- 
tion  of  the  probable  result  of  a  woman's 
going  to  the  polls.  This  is  certainly  a 
misconception.  Every  woman  knows 
in  her  own  heart  that  she  does  not  hold 
her  purity  and  delicacy  subject  to  in- 
jury by  such  cause.  We  know  that  we 
have  never  entered  any  precinct,  how- 
ever vile  and  debased^  without  carrying 
something  of  that  God-given  power  of 
womanhood — of  motherhood — with  us, 
which  is  a  greater  protection  against 
insult  and  contamination  than  all  the 
shields  that  man  can  devise.  But  we 
ought  not  to  blame  men  too  severely  for 
their  reluctance  to  relinquish  this  office 
of  protector  and  guardian,  which  cus- 
tom has  so  long  laid  upon  them  as  a 
high  duty  and  privilege. 

In  the  days  when  physical  forces 
ruled  the  world,  men  might  naturally 
offer,  and  women  receive  with  thankful- 
ness, the  protection  of  a  strong  arm, 
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and  become  greatly  dependent  upon  it, 
without  serious  harm  to  either  sex ;  but 
in  the  day  of  moral  forces  it  is  quite 
otherwise.  This  day  has  come  upon 
us,  however,  so  silently,  so  gradually, 
that  we  ourselves  have  scarcely  recog- 
nized that  we  are  now  near  its  noon- 
tide :  how  then  can  our  fathers,  broth- 
ers, and  husbands  be  expected  to  feel  its 
quickening  glow  and  inspiration?  It 
may  seem  to  them  a  consuming  heat, 
though  to  me  it  is  delicious  warmth, 
pure  air,  God's  own  blue  sky,  and  His 
benignant  smile  over  all. 

But  I  must  stop  here  and  wait  your 
reply,  since  on  your  acceptance  of  my 
views  thus  far  stated  will  depend  the 
courage  and  enthusiasm  with  which  I 
shall  proceed  to  develop  further  my 
thought  on  the  whole  matter  of  the 
relation  of  the  sexes  to  each  other  and 
to  government.  I  confess  that  I  have  a 
philosophy  of  the  past  and  a  hope  for 
the  future  that  gives  me  much  peace  of 
mind  and  satisfaction  amid  the  perplex- 
ing and  sometimes  rampant  discussions 
which  fill  the  land,  and  it  would  give 
me  great  pleasure  to  try  my  theories 
first  upon  you,  before  committing  my- 
self to  their  defence  before  other  tri- 


bunals.  Moreover,  I  am  persuaded,  con- 
trary to  the  judgment  of  many  earnest 
advocates  of  equal  sufirage,  that  women 
are  quite  as  much  responsible  for  the 
present  condition  of  afihirs  as  men,  and 
that  they,  as  a  body,  will  be  the  last  to 
be  convinced  of  their  duty  in  the  mat- 
ter of  good  citizenship ;    so  I  am  seri- 
ously anxious  to  make  converts  to  my 
faith  from  the  young  mothers,  rather 
than  from  any  other  class.    I  know,  of 
course,  that  the  power  of  regulating 
suffrage  now  lies  wholly  with  men;  that 
not  a  single  vote  can  be  given,  save  by 
them;   but  I  know  as  wdl  that  the 
minds  of  all  honest,  earnest  thinkers 
among  them  are  turned  to  this  subject, 
and  that  they  are  inclined  to  give  it  an 
impartial  hearing ;  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  indifference,  not  to  say  oppo- 
sition, of  their  wives,  mothen,  and  sis- 
ters, stands  in  the  way  of  th^  coming 
to  a  right  solution  of  the  problem  be- 
fore them,  beyond  anything  cnr  all  things 
else. 

I  beg  you,  therefore,  to  ^ve  my  ar- 
gument so  far  a  candid  consideratioB, 
and  let  me  hear  fh>m  you  in  reply. 

I  am  always  your  affectionate 

Md'HUL 


I  F. 


Strong  little  monosyllable  between 
Desire  and  joy,  between  the  hand  and  heart 

Of  all  our  longing ;  dreary  death's-head  seen 
Ere  our  quick  lips  to  touch  the  nectar  part  I 

O  giant  dwarf,  making  the  whole  world  cling 
To  thy  cold  arm  before  the  infant  feet 
Of  frail  resolves  can  walk,  man-like,  complete. 

Steep  mountain-paths  of  high  accomplishing  I 
Dmi  dragon  in  the  path  of  our  designing. 

No  Red-Cross  Knight  may  vanquish !    Though  most  bntTe, 

Strong  Will  before  thee  crouches,  a  mute  slave — 
Faith  dies  to  feel  thee  in  her  path  declining  I 

If  t  thou  dost  seem  to  onr  poor  human  sense 

The  broken  crutch  of  onr  blind  providence  I 
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A  DAY  OF  SURPRISES. 


Mbs.  Fanny  Vai^  was  a  painter  who 
deserved  to-  be  called  an  artist.  Her 
pictures  evinced  more  than  talent — even 
genius.  She  was  rapidly  gaining  dis- 
tinction, and  promised  to  have  power 
enough  to  be  benefited  by  popularity 
instead  of  being  deteriorated  by  it. 
Fanny  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Freeman 
Ward,  a  physician  in  Northern  New 
York,  of  marked  characteristics  and 
eminent  ability.  Her  father's  talents, 
in  a  great  degree,  she  inherited,  but  the 
use  to  which  she  would  apply  them  re- 
mained for  a  time  a  problem.  Pretty 
and  piquant,  but  wayward  and  capri- 
cious, frolicsome  as  a  gipsey  in  many 
of  her  moods,  and  strangely  gloomy 
and  defiant  in  others,  little  Fanny  Ward, 
as  a  child,  was  a  mystery,  to  herself  and. 
others.  From  twelve  to  sixteen  flirting 
was  her  principal  occupation  during  the 
sununer.  In  the  winter,  she  devoured 
books,  and  developed  her  ardent  ener- 
gies as  she  best  could.  She  read  and 
studied  with  her  brothers,  visited  the 
sick  with  her  father,  aided  her  sisters 
in  their  household  duties — her  mother 
she  had  lost  in  her  infancy — and  made 
lonely  pilgrimages  tlux>ugh  the  snowy 
mountains,  holding  for  hours  a  mystic 
communion  with  nature.  Her  sturdy 
strength  and  resolution  generally  en- 
abled her  to  achieve  success  in  whatever 
she  undertook. 

At  sixteen  Fanny  surprised  her  Mends 
by  marrying  Mr.  Henry  Vane,  a  mer- 
chant from  New  York.  In  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  the  match  was  excellent, 
but  sympathetically  it  proved  unfor- 
tunate. After  a  brief  courtship,  and 
without  understanding  any  of  the  mys- 
teries of  her  own  nature,  the  young  girl 
bad  united  herself  to  a  man  with  whom 
she  was  totally  uncongenial.  A  strange 
effect  was  produced  upon  her  by  the 
false  relation  into  which  she  had  so 
rashly  entered.  She  lost  her  peculiari- 
ties, and  with  them  her  indlvidnality. 
Her  spirits  forsook  her.    She  became 


demure,  quiet,  formal,  conventional. 
The  wild  flavor  of  her  piquant  individ- 
uality evaporated.  She  was  like  a 
flower  whose  odor  has  suddenly  ceased 
to  exhale,  which  continues  to  exist,  but 
as  the  soulless  image  of  itself. 

She  had  been  married  about  nine 
years,  when  Mr.  Vane  was  called  by 
business  to  New  Orleans.  Important 
speculations,  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
failed  disastrously.  He  lost  his  prop- 
erty, and  at  the  same  time  was  attacked 
by  a  fever,  induced  by  the  climate, 
which  proved  fatal.  After  a  brief  ill- 
ness, he  died.  If,  therefore,  Fanny,  at 
sixteen,  had  married  from  intereste<l 
motives,  she  was  justly  rewarded.  She 
had  been  compelled  to  endure  nine 
years  of  a  wasted  life,  and  at  their  con- 
clusion found  awaiting  her  the  same 
poverty  which  she  had  suffered  so  much 
to  escape. 

Poverty  she  no  longer  dreaded.  From 
the  profounder  spiritual  sorrows  that  it 
had  been  her  lot  to  experience,  she  had 
learned  one  lesson :  to  smile  at  difficul- 
ties ;  to  flnd  that  they  may  arouse  and 
stimulate  instead  of  deadening  the 
energies  and  will.  From  the  pale  and 
lifeless  image  of  herself  that  she  hud 
seemed,  she  suddenly  blossomed  into  an 
earnest  and  enthusiastic  woman  and 
artist.  When  uncongenial  natures  are 
arbitrarily  allied,  the  tyranny  that  is 
sometimes  exerted  by  the  one  over  the 
other— and,  generally,  by  the  inferior 
over  the  superior  nature — is  sometimes 
appalling.  Fanny,  for  nine  years,  had 
been  subjected  to  a  sort  of  slavery,  from 
which  she  did  not  escape  until  she  had 
learned  how  to  use  her  freedom.  She 
recovered  her  gayety,  her  originality, 
her  energy.  Her  soul  was  restored  to 
her  as  if  by  magic,  and  she  began  the 
pursuit  of  her  early  aspirations  precisely 
as  if  the  dawn  of  her  youth  had  not 
been  separated  from  the  bloom  of  her 
womanhood  by  a  frightful  chasm. 

After  several  years,  Mrs.  Vane  succeed- 
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ed  in  achicviug  a  success  not  only  in 
art,  but  in  happiness.  She  loved.  The 
suspicion  of  calculation  had  rested  upon 
her  youth,  and,  probably,  not  without 
a  cause.  In  strong  natures  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  judgment  is  developed 
at  an  earlier  period  than  the  imagina- 
tion and  affections.  At  sixteen,  Fanny 
was  ambitious  and  prudent.  She  had 
experienced  the  inconveniences  of  pov- 
erty in  her  father's  household,  and  de- 
sired to  escape  them.  She  had  desired 
to  be  an  artist,  and  imagined  that  the 
advantages  to  bo  derived  from  wealth 
and  position  would  aid  her  in  carrying 
out  her  plans.  She  reflected  deliberate- 
ly upon  the  future,  and,  after  mature 
consideration,  had  jilted  a  young  ad- 
mirer, whose  devotion  she  might  have 
returned  if  she  had  listened  to  the  voice 
of  her  heart,  and  had  married  a  man  of 
wealth  without  appreciating  the  neces- 
sity of  an  ardent  affection  as  the  basis 
of  such  a  union. 

At  twenty-eight  Mrs.  Vane  was  ten- 
der, impassioned,  and  ideal.  At  tliis 
period  of  her  life  she  was  utterly  in- 
capable of  being  influenced  by  an  inter- 
ested motive.  She  now  rejected  several 
wealthy  suitors  who  were  anxious  to 
gain  her  favor,  and  engaged  herself  to 
a  young  artist  to  whom  she  had  become 
deeply,  attached.  After  all,  she  was  a 
fortunate  woman.  She  was  old  enough 
to  value  happiness,  and  young  enough 
to  enjoy  it.  Youth  casts  away  the  most 
costly  advantages  in  the  sheerest  blind, 
wilful  ignorance — advantages  for  which 
the  tears  of  a  life  cannot  atone;  and, 
too  often,  before  lost  opportunities  can 
be  regained,  the  hapless  spendthrift  can 
no  longer  avail  himself  of  the  blessings 
which  he  did  not  learn  to  appreciate 
until  too  late. 

So  Time  pursued  his  course,  at  the 
same  time  robbing  and  restoring— en- 
riching with  priceless  compensaticm  the 
very  heart  that  he  had  bereaved. 

On  a  bright  morning  in  the  spring 
of  1866,  Mrs.  Vane  was  standing  before 
a  finely-carved,  antique  mirix)r,  one  of 
the  ornaments  of  her  pictaresque  studio. 
She  was  trying  on  several  purchases  that 
she  had  just  been  making,  a  pleasing 


employment,  suddenly  interrupted  by  a 
knock  at  the  door.  The  artist  turned 
from  the  mirror  reluctantly,  but  when, 
on  opening  the  door,  she  recognized  the 
intruder,  her  face  brightened,  and  she 
gave  her  visitor  a  warm  welcome. 

"  Is  it  possible,  dear  Adele  I  Wel- 
come a  thousand  times  !  I  was  just 
thinking  of  you,  and  wishing  that  yoo 
would  call.  I  have  something  impor- 
tant to  tell  you." 

Adele  Courtney,  the  young  lady  thus 
addressed,  was  Mrs.  Vane's  most  m- 
timate  friend.  She  was  a  brilliant, 
"stylish-looking"  girl,  with  a  tail 
graceful  figure,  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and 
a  face  full  of  sensibility  and  genius,  and 
which,  besides,  was  regularly  beautiful 
While  her  friend  was  speaking,  she 
sank  down  upon  a  sofa,  out  of  breath 
with  climbing  to  the  difficult  eyrie. 

"  I  am  glad,  in  that  case,  that  I  obeyed 
my  impulse  and  came^"  she  answered. 
."  I  must  have  felt  an  intimation  wafted 
from  your  mind  to  mine.  But  what  is 
your  news  ?  " 

*'  I  have  had  a  most  singular  adven- 
ture, and,  what  is  of  more  iraportanoe^ 
I  have  selected  a  subject  for  a  new  pic- 
ture." 

"  And  what  is  it  ?— Vivien,  the  ler 
pent  Vivien  coiling  upon  Mcrliu-s  knee; 
her  fair  hands  playing  with  the  wintiy 
icicles  of  his  beard  ? " 

"  No  !  You  arc  three  days  bekind 
the  time.  Vivien  has  been  laid  npoa 
the  shelf  for  that  period.  Have  700 
read  the  *  Lost  Tales  of  Miletus '  ? " 

The  book  had  appeared  only  a  fev 
weeks  before. 

"  No ;  I  have  not  seen  it." 

"Then  I  must  tell  you  the  stoiyof 
the  ^  Secret  Way,'  a  pathetic  old  legend, 
to  which  the  modem  poet  has  given  a 
most  graceful  embodiment." 

Mrs.  Vane  related  Lytton's  gnceful 
story  with  great  dramatic  intensity,  and 
took  up  a  book  that  was  lying  on  a 
table  by  her  side. 

"  That  is  the  scene,"  she  cried,  with 
kindling  countenance,  "  that  I  intend 
to  illustrate — Argiope  recognizing  Zsri- 
ades  at  the  banquet.  You  can  eaoly 
imagine  it.    The  poor  princess  has  le* 
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d  a  goblet  from  lier  father's  hand, 
h  she  is  to  present  to  the  warrior 
Q  she  chooses  for  her  bridegroom, 
sign  of  her  preference.  She  stands 
and  drooping,  until  urged  by  a 
-priest,  who  attends  upon  her,  to 
ience.  Then  lifting  her  sad  eyes, 
vaguely  gazes  about  her,  and  of 
»e  sees  and  recognizes  the  prince — 

len  those  eyes  took  light,  and  joy,  and  loul, 
len  from  neck  to  tcmpico  flushed  tho  rose, 
And  with  quick-gliding  stops 
tho  strange   looks  of  one  who  walks  in 
ilombcr. 

passed  along  the  floor,  nnd  stooped  aboTe 
>rm,  that,  as  she  ncarcd,  with  arms  out- 
stretched. 

On  bended  knees  sank  down 
,  took  tho  wine-cap  with  a  hand  that  trem- 
bled. 

rxn  of  youth— and  nobly  beautiful 
3orian  modclH  for  Ionian  gods. 

**  Again  I  *'  it  murmured  low ; 
Iream,  at  last  I  at  last  I    How  I  haro  missed 
thcel" 

she  reified,  "  The  gods  are  mezdfUl, 
ping  mo  true  to  thee  when  I  despaired.'*  * 

e,  Adele,  I  have  shown  you  my 
ire,"  Mrs.  Vane  cried,  throwing 
r  the  book,  from  which  she  had 

the  above  stanzas,  while  her  blue 
began  to  flash  in  their  deep  caverns 

quivering  flames.  "  Ah  I  think 
;  a  scene  I  From  the  moment  that 
d  the  poem  it  has  never  ceased  to 
r  before  mc  day  and  night.    Ah ! 

love-kindled  princess,  with  the 
cal  goblet  in  her  hand  and  her 
liful  lover,  a  warrior  and  a  king, 
ling  at  her  feet,  what  a  subject  I 
s  the  grand  simplicity  and  breadth 
QC  of  the  old  Greek  mythological 
les,  with  the  advantage  of  being 

or  at  least  newly  expressed,  and 
jred  with  a  modem  sentiment.   And 

think  of  the  costumes  I  Think  of 
i  gorgeous  Eastern  dresses,  with 
'   rich    colors,    purple    and    gold, 

lustrous  creamy  white.  Color  is 
trong  point;  and  I  shall  try  and 
r  in  this  picture  what  wonders  an 
t  can  achieve  when  he  is  allowed  to 
w  the  original  bent  of  his  genius. 
tr  have  I  had  an  idea,  for  a  picture, 
pleased  me  so  well.  If  I  can  only 
3dy  this  poet's  dream  as  I  feel  it,  I 
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shall  produce  a  work  that  will  be  a 
genuine  inspiration.  Yes  !  the  young- 
est child,  you  know,  is  always  the  favor- 
ite ;  and  so  with  the  youngest  fancy.  I 
have  a  presentiment  that  this  old  legend 
will  prove  the  foundation  of  my  fame 
and  fortune." 

Mrs.  Vane,  eager  and  excited  with 
her  narrative,  sprang  up,  and  began  to 
pace  the  room. 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  succeed,  and  I 
congratulate  you  upon  your  having 
found  a  subject  that  suits  you  so  well." 

Ad<^le  spoke  in  a  low,  measured  tone, 
indicating  not  only  sympathy,  but  re- 
pressed sadness.  She  sympathized  with 
her  friend's  enthusiasm,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  envied  her  happiness.  She 
envied  her  the  power  of  abandoning 
herself  so  Areely  to  the  inspiration  of 
art,  which  so  seldom  entered  into  her 
life,  and  without  which  life  appeared 
to  her  so  poor  and  worthless. 

"Time  will  prove,"  Mrs.  Vane  an- 
swered, in  a  more  subdued  manner. 
"  But  do  not  let  us  talk  of  it  any  more. 
Even  now  I  tremble,  lest  my  overween- 
ing confldence  should  be  the  precursor 
of  dbappointment.  I  shall  do  my  best 
to  realize  my  ideal ;  more  I  cannot  do. 
And,  in  the  meanwhile,  you  must  hear 
my  adventure." 

"Gladly  I    What  was  it?" 

"  It  is  connected  with  my  picture,  or 
I  should  not  consider  it  of  so  much  im- 
portance. You  will  never  guess  it,  and 
I  will  not  tantalize  you,  therefore,  by 
asking  you  to  try.  I  have  seen  the 
prince." 

"  The  prince  I    What  prince  ?  " 

"  What  prince,  indeed  ?  Prince  Za- 
riades ! " 

"Nonsense,  Fanny!  Tell  me  what 
you  mean." 

"I  went  out  this  morning  to  make 
some  purchases ;  and,  my  shopping  con- 
cluded, got  into  a  stage  to  return  to  my 
studio,  when  whom  should  I  see  sitting 
opposite  me  but  Prince  ZariadesI  A 
man,  Ad^le  I  But  such  a  man  I  Hy- 
perion to  a  satyr  to  ordinary  mortals  I 
Never  have  I  seen  so  handsome  a  human 
being!  His  face  was  purely,  grandly 
Greek.    You  remember  my  friend,  Mrs. 
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S— ,  whom  I  have  always  considered 
so  fine  a  specimen  of  Greek  beauty. 
Prince  Zariades  was  even  more  perfect. 
The  type  was  underdrawn  rather  than 
exaggerated,  and  was  the  more  eflfective 
upon  that  account.  And  what  strength, 
what  character,  what  manliness  in  his 
expression  I  No  description  can  do  jus- 
tice to  the  personality  of  the  man.  lie 
had  character,  moral  force — qualities 
that  I  admire  so  much  more  than  a 
merely  brilliant  intellect,  an  evanescent 
flame,  amounting  to  little  or  nothing,  if 
unsustained  by  the  moral  force  of  which 
it  should  be  the  instrument.  Not  that 
Prince  Zariades  was  deficient  in  intel- 
lect, lie  may  have  been  a  second 
Socrates  for  aught  that  I  know.  I  wish 
simply  to  express  that  a  strong  person- 
ality, character,  manliness,  struck  me  as 
his  distinguishing  traits.  And  his  un- 
usual beauty  I  He  had  one  of  those 
foreheads  that  indicate  strength.  What 
is  it  that  gives  certain  brows  such  an 
expression  of  power  in  reserve  ?  The 
sockets  of  his  eyes  were  carved  like 
those  of  a  Greek  statue.  The  lids  had 
that  divine  droop  that  is  only  seen  in 
the  liighest  tyi}e8  of  beauty.  The  eyes 
themselves  were  of  a  dim  blue,  the  blue 
of  a  sleeping  thunder-cloud.  His  throat 
was  like  a  column ;  his  mouth,  nose, 
and  chin  were  those  of  the  Apollo ;  and 
as  for  his  hair — can  you  imagine,  Adele, 
the  color  of  his  hair  ?  " 

"  Undoubtedly  that  which  the  gods 
designed  —  whatever  that  may  have 
been." 

"  A  bright,  chestnut  brown,  the  rarest 
of  all  colors,  the  most  beautiful ;  and  he 
wore  it  in  short  crisp  curls.  Just  such 
covered  the  heads  of  the  gods  when  they 
sat  around  their  banqueting- tables  in 
Olympus,  and  Hebe  poured  out  their 
wine.  Ah  1  those  chestnut  curls  !  They 
in  themselves  alone  would  have  been 
enough  to  bewilder  an  ordinary  brain  ; 
but  what  bewildered  me  was  the  strange 
impression  that  I  was  gazing  upon  the 
actual  being  whom  I  had  been  endeav- 
oring to  imagine.  Tliere  was  the  face 
that  had  so  painfully  haunted  me  from 
the  moment  that  I  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  my  picture.     In  the  spirit  world 


I  must  have  known  Prince  Zariade^i 
but  little  did  I  imagine  that  my  dream, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  heroine  of  the 
legend,  would  prove  a  reality.  Ah !  my 
piince  I  my  prince !  What  do  you 
think  of  him,  Adfele?" 

"  Without  a  denouement,  your  story 
was  not  worth  relating.  How  did  it 
terminate  ? " 

*^  In  nothing  I  It  is  that  which  trou- 
bles me  I  I  looked  at  Prince  Zariades 
in  despair.  Monsieur,  I  thought,  I 
would  give  a  fortune,  if  I  had  it^  for  the 
privilege  of  sketching  that  han.?&omc 
face  of  yours ;  how  shall  I  make  you 
acquainted  with  the  fact?  I  thought 
of  a  thousand  excuses  for  speaking  to 
him,  and  asking  his  address ;  but  there 
was  some  fatal  objection  to  every  scheme 
that  occurred  to  me.  I  took  out  my 
card,  and  resolved  to  state  my  request 
plainly,  in  waiting,  and  ask  him  to  call 
at  my  studio ;  but  my  pencil  rcfiiaedte 
frame  a  single  sentence.  Finally,  my 
observation  began  to  attract  his  atten- 
tion, or  I  imagined  so,  and  became  em- 
barrassed. Before  I  had  recovered  my 
self-possession,  he  stopped  the  stage, 
and  got  out.  I  let  him  slip  ttom  me. 
and  he  disappeared  in  the  crowd.'' 

*'  I  think  you  were  very  foolish,  that 
is,  if  you  really  wished  him  to  sit  to 
you." 

*'  It  was  not  the  fear  of  disrogardmg 
conventional  rules  that  prevented  mc 
from  speaking,  but  the  mere  habit  of 
yielding  to  them.  Conventionality  is  a 
woman's  inheritance,  and  she  does  not 
know  how  closely  she  is  bound  until  t 
sudden  emergency  calls  upon  her  to  ict 
with  the  freedom  and  spontaneity  of  an 
independent  being ;  and  then  her  wits 
are  sure  to  play  her  false.  We  hate 
courage  enough,  heaven  knows,  to  con- 
quer kingdoms,  but  we  cannot  break  a 
single  link  of  the  subtle^  insidious,  in- 
visible chains,  wound  about  us  in  onr 
infancy,  that  have  grown  with  oar 
growth,  and  strengtiiened  with  our 
strength,  until  they  seem  to  have  be 
come  a  portion  of  our  very  life.  What 
miserable  slaves  wo  arc  I  To  gain  the 
greatest  name  that  life  can  offer,  we 
cannot  pass  beyond  the  imaginary  circle 
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in  which  our  petty  lives  revolve !  I 
saw  the  truth  of  what  you  suggest  as 
soon  as  it  was  too  late.  Five  minutes 
after  he  had  gone  I  could  have  cried 
with  vexation  at  my  stupidity  in  letting 
him  depart.  I  could  cry  now,  if  I  chose, 
but  will  not,  for  tears  will  not  aid  me  in 
finding  him,  and  that  is  the  object  to 
the  attainment  of  which  I  now  intend 
to  devote  myself." 

"  How  do  you  propose  to  accomplish 
it?" 

"  You  must  assist  me.  What  shall  I 
do?" 

"I  really  do  not  know,  unless  you 
advertise.  Stay  !  I  will  write  a  *  card ' 
for  you." 

Allele  took  a  slip  of  paper,  and 
wrote : 

"  Purely,  Grandly  Greek  !  The 
gentleman  who  can  conscientiously  lay 
■liis  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  swear  that 
the  above  description  applies  to  him; 
and,  furthermore,  who  remembers  at- 
tracting the  observation  of  a  lady  in  a 
drab  suit,  with  pale  complexion,  blue 
eyes,  and  a  card-case,  while  riding  in  a 
stage,  on  Monday  morning,  the  sixth 
instant  —  will  find  it  greatly  to  his 
advantage  to  call  at  Studio  No.  — , 
etc.,  etc. 

"  Prompt  attention  to  this  important 
summons  is  earnestly  requested.  The 
party  will  be  rewarded  with  a  royal 
title  and  immortality." 

"  There,"  she  said,  handing  the  card 
to  Mrs.  Vane,  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
"I  flatter  myself  that  this  will  prove 
successful.  There  can  be  but  one  such 
Apollo  in  the  city,  of  course.  Ho  will 
be  conscious  of  his  own  perfections,  and 
will  hasten  to  answer  for  himself." 

"  Nonsense,  Adele  !  "  said  Mrs.  Vane, 
laughing,  in  spite  of  herself,  as  she 
glanced  over  the  card.  "  It  is  you  who 
arc  talking  nonsense  now.  I  ask  your 
advice,  and  you  reply  by  turning  me 
into  ridicule." 

"  Are  you  really  in  earnest,  Fanny  ? " 

"  Ah  1  if  you  knew  the  importance  to 
me  of  meeting  this  stranger  again — if 
you    knew  the  influence   that   seeing 


him  will  exert  upon  my  life,  you  would 
not  ask  me  whether  I  am  in  earnest. 
The  difficulty  of  obtaining  proper  mod- 
els is  one  of  the  greatest  that  I  have 
had  to  contend  with  since  I  began  to  be 
an  artist.  Ah  I  to  be  compelled  to 
evoke  pale  shadowy  images  from  your 
own  weary  brain,  when  you  are  longing 
to  copy  from  nature  with  a  firm  and 
glowing  hand — how  hard  it  is !  If  I 
could  have  pursued  a  proper  course  of 
study  in  art,  I  should  have  a  hundred 
times  the  power  that  I  have ;  and  it  is 
to  gain  this,  and  with  it  the  privilege 
of  working  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
for  this  reason  alone,  that  I  am  so  anx- 
ious to  hasten  my  departure  for  Italy. 
I  must  give  expression  to  the  truth.  I 
will  do  so,  or  will  cease  being  an  artist 
altogether;  and  the  time  has  come 
when  I  must  decide  on  the  path  that  I 
am  to  pursue.  The  picture  that  I  am 
now  contemplating  I  will  either  make 
all  that  I  desire, — and  I  can  do  so,  if  I 
am  able  to  command  the  necessary 
means, — or,  if  this  is  impossible,  I  will 
not  paint  it  at  all.  I  will  abandon  the 
idea  forever." 

"  And  you  wish  me  to  advise  you  ?  " 

"  I  asked  you  to  do  so." 

**  If  the  success  of  your  picture  is  to 
depend  upon  finding  the  stranger  whom 
you  have  just  described  to  me,  give  up 
all  idea  of  painting  it,  at  once  and  for- 
ever. Or  at  least  throw  it  aside  until 
you  are  able  to  consider  the  question 
more  calmly.  A  thousand  subjects  more 
beautiful,  more  grand  than  this  old 
legend  exist,  and  will  in  time  occur  to 
you.  Reinspire  your  artist  brain  with 
one  of  these,  or  take  poor  Vivien  from 
the  shelf  to  which  you  have  been  so 
cruel  as  to  consign  her,  and  give  her  the 
form  and  being  which  she  so  richly 
deserves.  It  will  be  your  wisest  course, 
for  the  Unknown  you  will  never  see 
again.  A  host  of  gentlemen  you  will 
meet  in  your  daily  walks  through  the 
crowded  streets,  but  among  them  he 
will  not  appear.  I  have  noticed  that 
Providence  never  ofiers  the  same  chance 
to  a  single  individual.  It  would  be  like 
drawing  the  same  prize  consecutively 
firom  a  lottery.     Very  probably  your 
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good  spirits  may  have  tried  to  do  you  a 
favor,  by  introducing  you  to  a  person 
who  bad  it  in  bis  power  to  render  you 
a  great  service ;  but  since  you  were  not 
wise  enough  to  seize  the  occasion,  all 
that  you  can  do  is  to  accept  your  loss 
as  final,  and  make  up  your  mind  to  bear 
it  philosophically.^' 

"I  believe  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  what  you  say." 

"  I  know  there  is.  Unless  I  should 
chance  to  bring  him  back  to  you,  yon 
will  never  see  Prince  Zariades  again. 
And  after  all,  it  may  be  better  for  you 
not  to  see  him.  Who  knows  how  much 
misery  might  have  resulted  from  this 
chance  meeting,  if  it  had  ripened  into 
an  acquaintance  ? " 

"  "What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

'*  How  would  Paul  Clare  like  your 
excessive  admiration  of  an  absolute 
stranger  ?  Have  you  not  regard  enough 
for  him  to  prevent  you  from  making 
him  jealous  ? " 

"  I  declare,  Adele,  you  are  as  bad  as 
a  conventional  fashionable  lady.  Paul 
Clare  jealous,  indeed  I  he  who  is  a  por- 
tion, and  the  best  portion  of  my  own 
soul ;  he  to  whom  I  am  imited  for  all 
eternity,  by  a  perfect  love.  How  dare 
you  compare  my  artistic  admiration  for 
a  profile  that  I  want  to  study,  and  my 
love  for  Paul  ?  You  arc  exactly  like 
Mrs.  8- ." 

"Thank   you!      Mrs.   S is   the 

most  hypocritical,  false,  affected,  absurd 
specimen  of  a  fair,  fine  lady,  that  I  have 
the  misfortune  to  know." 

"  And  yet,  had  I  told  her  my  story, 
she  would  have  answered  mo  just  as 
you  have  done.  She  called  on  me  the 
other  day ;  and  while  she  was  here,  I 
happened  to  speak  with  admiration  of 
Mr.  L ,  the  husband  of  my  dar- 
ling Emma.  ^  What  I  Mrs.  Yane,'  slie 
exclaimed,  clasping  her  hands,  and 
lifting  them  to  heaven  in  holy  horror, 
^can  it  be  that  you  allow  yourself  to 
speak  with  so  much  admiration  of  an- 
other woman's  husband  and  you  en- 
gaged to  Mr.  Clare ! '  I  informed  her 
that  the  tenderness  of  my  nature  had 
been  marvellously  developed  by  my 
affection  for  Mr.  Clare,  and,  as  a  natural 


consequence  of  my  increased  capacity 
of  emotion,  that  my  affection  and  ad- 
miration lor  all  my  friends,  ladies  as 
well  as  gentlemen,  had  been  augmented 
by  it  a  thousandfold.  You  can  imagine 
tlie  sublime  indignation  with  which  she 
arose  and  left  me.  Poor  little  pitiful 
doll  I  Not  only  is  she  afraid  of  any 
expression  of  genuine  feeling,  but  she  is 
ever  on  the  watch  to  misinterpret  any 
sentiment  that  she  does  not  compre- 
hend, in  some  silly  inexplicable  fashion, 
the  secret  of  which  is  known  to  herself 
alone.  How  I  like  to  shock  Mrs.  8—, 
and  the  whole  class  of  women  whom 
she  represents ! " 

"  Remember,  nevertheless,"  Ad^Ie  an- 
swered, laughing,  "  that  it  is  precisely 
among  *  this  class  of  women '  that  you 
count  your  principal  patrons.  If  you 
give  them  such  violent  shocks  that  tbey 
run  away,  and  never  return  to  you,  sod 
do  not  allow  their  Mends  to  retniB, 
what  will  become  of  your  orden,  your 
great  pictures  that  are  to  make  you  so 
famous  in  the  future  ?  What  of  your 
journey  to  Italy,  and  all  the  suocesB 
and  happiness  that  you  are  to  reap  from 
it?  This  class  of  women  have  it  in 
their  power  to  blight  all  your  pros- 
pects." 

"  Patrons,  !    I  have  my  doubts 

even  of  you,  Adele,  or  I  might  be  tempt- 
ed to  be  profane.  If,  before  aootbcr 
year  has  elapsed,  I  cannot  dispense  with 
patrons,  and  command  my  own  destioj, 
I  will  give  up  art,  retire  to  a  moontiin 
in  some  wilderness,  and  live  in  a  cave 
for  the  rest  of  my  mortal  days.  For 
the  present,  let  us  dismiss  the  salgect, 
as  beneath  our  consideration." 

Having  said  these  words,  Mrs.  Yaw 
threw  herself  back  upon  a  lounge,  in  an 
attitude  of  superb  and  disdainful  non- 
chalance, while  Addle  gazed  at  her 
with  mingled  mirth  and  admirsdoo, 
and  made  no  immediate  response. 

There  was  something  contradictory^ 
l)oth  in  Mrs.  Yane^s  mental  devdopmoit 
and  in  her  appearance.  8he  vras  t 
strange  combination  of  a  joyous,  flensQ' 
ous  woman,  such  as  Rubens  would  biTC 
delighted  to  paint,  and  an  imprisoned 
Psyche.   Her  eyes  were  blue  and  deeplj 
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set,  with  a  habitual  expresRion  of  flash- 
ing, sparkling  merriment ;  and  yet  they 
were  capable  of  the  dark  tragic  glance 
of  a  foreboding  sibyl.  Over  her  fore- 
head was  cast  a  veil  of  pallor,  the  me- 
morial of  years  of  unuttered  and  unut- 
terable grief;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  this 
signet  of  despair,  lier  pale,  brown  hair, 
fine  and  soft  complexion,  coral  lips,  and 
petite  features,  gave  her  face  an  expres- 
sion of  mirthful,  piquant  prettiness,  that 
was  inconsistent  with  tbe  unusual  force 
of  her  character.  She  was  below  the 
middle  height,  and  her  figure,  although 
finely  and  even  voluptuously  moulded, 
suggested  an  idea  of  strength  and  en- 
durance, rather  than  of  beauty.  She 
seemeil  to  have  been  designed  for  a  larger 
growth,  a  grander  development  than 
she  had  succeeded  in  obtaining.  Both 
her  face  and  form  indicated  an  ideal 
that  tbcy  did  not  ftilly  express,  and  the 
original  thought  of  nature,  the  nobler 
soul  of  the  woman,  flashed  fitfully 
through  an  imperfect  embodiment,  and 
looked  almost  incongruous  in  the  in- 
ferior mould  that  it  had  actually  re- 
ceived. 

And  yet  Mrs.  Vane's  faults  and  im- 
perfections were  like  spots  upon  the 
sun.  Her  power,  genius,  sincerity,  were 
all  her  own.  She  possessed  the  rich  in- 
heritance of  a  free,  generous,  and  noble 
nature.  Her  character  lested  upon  a 
firm  foundation  of  sterling  qualities, 
that  caused  her  to  be  cherished  by  her 
firiends,  and  respected  and  admired  even 
by  those  whom  her  peculiarities  oflend- 
ed.  It  was  impossible  to  see  her  with- 
out anticipating  how  much  grace  and 
tenderness  might  bo  developed  in  the 
fulness  of  her  maturity,  as  the  flower 
of  that  strength,  the  only  true  root  of 
beauty,  that  she  possessed  to  so  ample  a 
degree. 

Adele  looked  at  her  friend,  as  she  sat 
reclining  upon  her  couch,  and  these 
thoughts,  mingled  with  a  melancholy 
that  she  could  not  dissipate,  floated 
vaguely  through  her  mind. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this 
luxury  ? "  she  said  at  last,  with  an  effort 
to  throw  off  her  sadness,  as  she  strolled 
to  the  table  upon  which  Mrs.  Vane  had 


laid  her  purchases.  **  A  gipsey-hat,  new 
dresses,  a  jacket,  gloves,  boots,  a  para- 
sol I  Have  you  had  a  visit  from  your 
fairy  good-mother  ?  I  am  jealous  of  her 
favoritism.  Where  did  you  get  all  this 
finery  ? " 

"If  that  absurd  Zariades  had  not 
driven  every  sensible  idea  that  I  have 
out  of  my  head,  I  should  have  told  you 
before,  of  my  good  fortune.  It  was  to 
inform  you  of  it  that  I  wished  so  par- 
ticularly to  see  you.  I  sold  one  of  my 
pictures  yesterday,  most  unexpectedly 
— the  head,  you  remember,  that  hung 
over  the  door.  It  was  a  mere  sketch, 
dashed  off  in  a  few  days,  but,  really,  it 
was  not  without  merit.  I  sold  it  for 
five  hundred  dollars — too  small  a  price 
for  the  picture,  but  a  large  enough  sum 
to  save  me  from  an  abyss  of  difficulty. 
I  have  paid  my  debts,  bought  myself  a 
complete  outfit,  and  yet  have  contrived 
to  reserve  a  hundred  dollars,  which  I 
shall  devote  to  a  special  purpose.  I  am 
going  into  the  coimtry,  Adcle.    I  shall 

go  to  D ,  the  home  of  my  childhood, 

and  spend  three  long  months  in  ram- 
bling about  the  mountains  that  I  know 
so  well,  in  rolling  on  the  grass  of  my 
native  meadows,  in  drinking  new  milk, 
in  picking  berries,  strawberries,  rasp-, 
berries,  blackberries,  all  in  their  season, 
and  in  eating  them  as  well.  And  then 
I  shall  see  my  old  father  once  more — a 
happiness  that  will  itself  renew  my 
childhood.  I  shall  have  a  glorious 
time,  Ad^le,  and  shall  return,  in  the 
autumn,  with  better  health,  and  the 
strength  of  a  giant,  able  to  achieve 
miracles.  And,  in  truth,  this  respite 
has  come  just  in  time!  Dear  as  my 
pretty  studio  is  to  me,  I  was  beginning 
to  feel  that  I  could  not  endure,  for  an- 
other day,  being  shut  up  like  a  prisoner 
within  its  four  walls.  I  seize  the  idea 
of  this  visit  to  the  country,  as  a  prisoner 
rushes  forward  to  embrace  his  freedom." 

She  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then 
continued,  with  the  inconsistency  of  a 
mercurial  temperament, 

"After  all,  it  may  be  for  the  best 
that  I  should  be  prevented  from  under- 
taking my  favorite  picture  at  present. 
Very  probably  I  should  fail  in  elabo- 
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rating  it,  simply  from  the  extreme  ex- 
haustion of  my  nervous  vitality— my 
reward  for  a  long  year  of  excessive  ap- 
plication. In  the  autumn  I  shall  be  a 
new  being.  It  will  be  imj>o83iblo  for 
me  then  to  fail  in  any  thing  that  I  un- 
dertake. Think,  Adele !  all  this  hap- 
piness, this  new  life,  I  shall  receive 
through  the  agency  of  this  little  hun- 
dred dollars,  shut  up  in  this  little  purse ! 
I  should  like  to  see  any  one  get  it  from 
me!  What  think  you  of  that  for  a 
miracle  ?  Is  there  not  something  more 
in  it  than  natural,  if  philosophy  could 
find  it  out  ?  " 

"  Money  is,  indeed,  a  potent  magician, 
and  I  wish  the  miserable  wizard  would 
condescend  to  perform  a  few  more  of 
his  hundred-dollar  miracles,  for  my  ben- 
efit, than  he  seems  inclined  to.  But 
"what  will  Mr.  Clare  do  without  you  ? " 

"  D is  not  on  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  neither  is  it  in  China  I  He 
will  come  and  visit  me  as  often  us  pos- 
sible ;  and  if  he  is  prevented  from  leav- 
ing New  York,  he  will  resign  himself  to 
my  absence.  My  progress  is  his.  If  it 
is  for  our  mutual  benefit  to  be  separated 
for  a  time,  he  would  consent  to  it,  of 
course.  He  is  the  last  person  in  the 
world  who  would  refuse  to  sacrifice  a 
temporary  enjoyment  for  the  sake  of 
securing  a  higher  happiness  in  the 
future." 

At  this  moment  a  little  clock,  that 
hung  on  the  wall,  struck  two.  Adele 
started,  and  looked  up  at  it  in  siuprise. 

"  I  must  go,"  she  said.  **  I  have  a 
sitter  at  half-past  two,  and  shall  not 
have  more  than  time  to  get  to  my 
studio,  and  prepare  for  her.  I  did  not 
know  it  was  so  late." 

AdMe  shook  hands  with  her  warm- 
hearted friend,  and,  hurrying  from  the 
room,  closed  the  door,  but  almost  in- 
stantly partially  reopened  it,  and  peeped 
in,  her  face  radiant  with  smiles. 

"What  will  you  give  mo  if  I  find 
Prince  Zariades  for  you  ? " 

"  Himself,  of  course  I  " 

"  Indeed !  Such  a  bribe  may  tempt 
me.  I  will  think  about  it,  and  let  you 
know  when  we  me^t  again.    Farewell." 

Again  she  closed  the  door,  and  this 


time  did  not  reopen  it.  Her  smiles 
ceased ;  the  light  playing  over  her  face 
vanished ;  she  became  pale ;  tears  filled 
her  eyes,  and  she  leaned  against  the 
wall  for  supi>ort. 

To  many  favorites  of  fortune,  shel- 
tered from  the  ruder  cxi>eriences  of  life 
by  the  protecting  ties  with  which  aflec- 
tion  loves  to  surround  its  object,  and 
guarded  from  the  knowledge  of  want 
by  .wealth  and  luxury,  a  career  like  Mia. 
Vane's  will  seem  a  career  of  privation, 
sufiering,  and  danger.     To  Adcle,  how 
rich  it  looked  in  hope  and  happiness! 
How  poor  and  tame  her  own  career 
seemed  beside  it  I     She  had  no  fame  to 
cheer  her  in  her  hours  of  lonely  isola- 
tion, and  inspire  her  with  the  glorious 
hope  of  commanding,  through  her  own 
efibrts,  a  noble  and  happy  future ;   no 
journey  to  Italy  in  prospect ;  wuting 
to  be  transformed  from  a  happy  dnam 
to  a  happy  reality ;  no  Paul  to  labor  for 
and  with,  in  the  blissful  heaven  of  love, 
thrilling  the  fleeting  present  with  the 
satisfying  completeness  of  eternity.  Nor 
was  she  ever  visited — bitterest  priva- 
tion of  all— by  the  flame  of  artistic  in- 
spiration—the   consolation   of  all  8o^ 
rows,  and  compensation  of  all  wrongs- 
uplifting  her  soul  from  the  cold,  doll 
gloom  of  material  realities  into  the  sun* 
shine  of  creative  energy.     Love!    In- 
spiration I     Why,  she  was  denied  creo 
the  privilege  of  spending  a  few  mootht 
in  the  country,  picking  ])erries,  lying 
on  the  greensward,  and  gazing  into  the 
blue  sky.    But  one  future   could  she 
anticipate— a  future  of  painful,  uncon- 
genial   toil,   draining    her  nerves  and 
brain  of  their  vitality,  only  to  give  her 
life  to  endure  sufiering ;  a  future  of  bo- 
lation,  of  petty  anxieties,   of  neglect, 
and,  worse  than  all,  eiinui!    The  lift 
of   her    friend  was    a    rainbow-tinted 
heaven  of  hope  and  joy,  of  intense  An- 
ticipation and  rich  fruition,  in  compari- 
son with  the  dreary  de&ert  of  her  exist- 
ence. 

Adele  was  a  miniature-painter,  and 
her  exquisite  talent  was  so  well  appre- 
ciated that  she  could  not  work  lapidlv 
enough  to  satisfy  the  demands  made 
upon  her  time  and  strength.    And  yet 
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the  host  of  her  fashionable  customers 
nad  been  quite  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  her  friendless  position,  her  poverty, 
and  dependence,  to  pay  her  trifling 
sums  for  pictures  which  they  could  not 
have  obtained  from  other  artists  at  any 
cost,  and  for  whose  inferior  equivalents 
thi^y  would  gladly  have  paid  five,  ten, 
twenty  times  the  amounts  that  she  re- 
ceived. Adele,  upon  her  part,  too  faith- 
fully conscientious  in  the  discharge  of 
her  duty,  labored  to  attain  perfection  in 
all  that  she  did,  neither  for  fame  nor 
money,  but  because  her  artistic  nature 
would  not  allow  her  to  do  otherwise. 
It  was  not  ambition  that  she  lacked, 
but  the  aggressive  spirit  of  self-asser- 
tion, which  her  friend  possessed — a 
most  necessary  quality  in  achieving  suc- 
cess, but  by  no  means  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  genius  and  a  noble  nature. 
Sympjilhy  and  appreciation  would  have 
aroused  her  to  self-consciousness;  but 
these  she  did  not  meet  with,  and,  be- 
coming timid  and  self-distrustful,  al- 
lowed herself  to  be  imposed  updn.  The 
natural  consequences  followed.  Poorly 
paid,  and  eager  to  achieve  the  highest 
excellence,  her  utmost  exertions  scarcely 
enabled  her  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether. She  was  shut  out  as  completely 
from  the  higher  joys  of  an  artist's  life 
as  from  every  other  kind  of  happiness. 
She  made  no  progress,  or  seemed  to 
herself  to  make  none,  but  declined  into 
a  routine  of  drudgery,  from  which  she 
could  not  escape.  Finally — the  greatest 
misfortune  of  all! — her  work  became 
distasteful  to  her.  She  began  to  loathe 
the  delicate  bits  of  ivory,  upon  which 
bloomed,  beneath  her  cunning  fingers, 
HO  many  fresh  and  smiling  faces;  and 
yet  she  could  gain  no  reprieve  from  her 
pleasing  but  monotonous  and  wearing 
labor. 

A  joyous,  healthful  temperament  had 
enabled  Adele  to  endure  her  trials  for 
years — she  began  her  career  as  an  artist 
when  a  mere  child  of  fifleen — with 
cheerAilness,  and  it  was  only  within  a 
ebort  period  that  her  peace  of  mind  had 
been  disturbed.  For  several  weeks,  or 
rather  months,  a  restless,  morbid  melan- 
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choly  had  been  stealing  over  her.  She 
felt  a  strange  sense  of  dissatisfaction,  a 
disgust  of  the  present,  and  fear  of  the 
darkening  future,  which  she  vainly  com- 
bateil ;  and  these  emotions,  her  visit  to 
3Irs.  Vane,  forcing  her  to  contemplate 
an  inner  life  so  rich  and  varied,  al- 
though far  from  being  harmonious,  had 
suddenly  intensified,  until  it  became 
difficult  for  her  to  refrain  from  giving 
them  expression.  Several  times,  while 
receiving  her  friend's  confidence,  she 
had  been  on  the  point  of  dropping  the 
mask,  throwing  herself  into  her  arms, 
and  weeping  forth  the  story  of  her  de- 
spondency. She  had  resisted  the  im- 
pulse from  a  feeling  that  it  would  be 
ungenerous  to  cast  her  burden  upon 
another  who  had  sorrows  enough  of  her 
own  to  bear.  But  now  again  the  pas- 
sion seized  her,  and  she  felt  that  she 
could  no  longer  resist  giving  way  to  a 
burst  of  hysterical  weeping. 

AdOile  was  restrained  by  only  one  con- 
sideration. At  this  very  moment  she 
should  have  been  in  her  studio  i>repar- 
ing  for  a  sitter.  The  habit  of  fulfilling 
her  engagements  punctually,  a  sort  of 
incapacity  of  shrinking  from  a  duty, 
however  painful  its  performance  might 
be,  which  had  become  her  second  na- 
ture, proved  stronger  than  the  impulse 
which  was  urging  her  to  abandon  her- 
self to  emotion.  Her  sense  of  duty  en- 
abled her  to  overcome  her  weakness,  and 
lead  her  onward,  to  meet  a  very  diflFer- 
ent  destiny  from  the  one  that  she  had 
been  contemplating. 

She  recalled  her  engagement,  and  de- 
termined to  fulfil  it.  Repressing  her 
sobs,  and  wiping  away  her  tears,  she 
drew  her  veil  over  her  face,  ran  down 
the  long  flights  of  stairs  leading  to  her 
friend's  eyrie,  and,  hurrying  into  the 
street  with  a  breathless  speed,  that  was 
the  result  of  agitation  even  more  than 
of  haste,  struck  directly  against  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  walking  by  with  al- 
most equal  rapidity. 

Both  started  back  in  some  confusion 
from  the  collision ;  and  Ad^le,  looking 
up  bewildered,  beheld  in  amazement — 

Prince  Zariades ! 
next  Jfumber.) 
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WHOM  THE  PEOPLE  WILL  ELECT,  AND  WHY. 


Wrm  all  the  ardor,  genius,  and  au- 
dacity of  tlio  American  character,  but 
with  less,  wc  trust,  than  its  full  can- 
dor and  caution,  our  countrymen  have 
plunged  into  the  excitements  of  a  polit- 
ical contest,  scarcely  exceeded  in  impor- 
tance by  those  of  18C0  and  1864.  The 
hairsplitting  platforms  of  the  parties  and 
the  merits  of  the  candidates  only  enter 
into  the  contest  as  chips  and  straws 
floating  upon  the  surface,  which  indi- 
cate the  drift,  sweep,  and  movement  of 
the  tide  that  bears  them  along.  While 
it  is  said  that  principles  are  more  im- 
portant than  men,  it  is  certain  that  plat- 
forms are  less  vital  than  candidates. 
The  platform  comes  down  when  the 
campaign  is  over,  but  the  successful 
candidate — the  coming  man — has  then 
only  begun  to  prepare  for  the  duties  of 
his  office.  Ho  it  is,  and  not  the  plat- 
form, who  is  sworn  and  inaugurated, 
who  makes  appointments,  recommends 
policies,  receives  ambassadors,  negoti- 
ates treaties,  commands  the  army  and 
navy,  and  exercises  a  power  equal,  if 
prudently  administered,  to  that  of  Con- 
gress, and  constitutionally  equal,  wheth- 
er used  prudently  or  not,  to  two  thirds 
of  both  houses.  But  even  the  candi- 
date, important  as  his  qualifications, 
availability,  and  views  may  be,  is  more 
the  creature  than  the  creator  of  the  con- 
ditions which  surround  him.  He  can- 
not resist  the  sway  of  the  great  tide 
which  gives  him  his  promotion,  which 
bears  him  onward  from  the  position  of 
a  citizen  to  that  of,  for  the  time,  the 
most  powerful  potentate  in  the  world. 
As  the  platform  sinks  l>clow  the  candi- 
date, so  the  candidate  is  lost  in  the 
party.  However  trifling  eddies  on  the 
shore  may  belie  the  general  current,  the 
essential  drift  and  tendency  of  both 
parties  arc,  at  all  times,  unmistakable. 
On  these,  and  not  on  the  cunningly 
evasive  resolutions,  or  the  merits  of  can- 
didates, the  battle  is  really  foutrht.  In 
all  earnest  conflicts  of  men,  parties,  and 


nations,  their  issues  simplify  as  theii 
passion  deepens,  until,  in  the  heat  of  the 
struggle,  all  the  elements  of  the  contest 
are  fused  into  one  ruling  idea  that  seems 
inscribed  in  the  very  heavens,  in  letters 
of  light  and  glory,  like  the  cross  in  the 
path  of  Constantine. 

The  triumphs  of  the  Republican  party 
have  heretofore  been  won  upon  ques- 
tions remarkable,  like  all  moral  issues, 
for  their  simplicity  of  statement,  and 
for  the  vast  coneequences  they  involve. 
"  Shall  we  extend  slavery  ? "  asked  the 
Nation  in  1856.  The  Republican  party 
sprung  into  life  to  answer,  ''No." 
"  Shall  we  subdue  the  rebellion  ?"  asked 
the  Nation  in  1860.  The  Republican 
party,  with  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and 
the  sword  in  the  other,  replied,  "  With 
malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all, 
by  God's  help  we  will  subdue  the  rebel- 
lion." "  Shall  we  restore  the  nation  on 
the  basis  of  equal  rights  ? ''  asked  the 
Nation  in  1866.  For,  nxpre  or  less  plain- 
ly, the  platforms  of  both  parties  in  that 
year  anticipated  the  policies  which  were 
afterwards  enacted  into  law.  Tlie  Be- 
publican  party  carried  every  loyal  State 
for  equal  rights.  Having  embodied  in 
legislation  the  previously  expressed  will 
of  the  people,  the  same  party  now  comes 
before  the  country  in  a  spirit  which  its 
convention  has  expressed  less  happily 
than  its  candidate.  Its  platform  de- 
clares that. 

Reconstruction  on  the  basis  of  equal 
rights  for  all  men,  shall  bo  coiisiimiDated 
and  carried  out ;  and  that 

Tlie  national  faith  towards  its  credit- 
ors shall  be  preserved. 

But  Qenenil  Grant,  in  the  closing  aen- 
timent  of  his  brief  letter  of  acceptance, 
has  happily  struck  the  keynote  of  the 
campaign,  in  the  brief,  terse,  Saxon 
words — 

"  Let  us  have  peace  I " 

The  spirit  of  the  Democratic  party 
breathes  in  those  words  of  their  plat- 
form and  letters  of  acceptance,  which 
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denounce  "  negro  supremacy."  Their 
bond  of  cohesion  is  the  assertion  that 
political  rights  shall  be  enjoyed  by 
white  men  only,  or,  as  they  express  it, 
under  "  a  white  man's  government." 

The  Republican  party  therefore  seeks 
peace  on  the  present  basis  of  reconstruc- 
tion ;  while  the  Democratic  party  aims 
to  overthrow  that  basis,  in  modes  which, 
as  we  shall  see,  might  easily  involve 
war,  and  possibly  are  wholly  impracti- 
cable without  war. 

The  first  issue,  therefore,  is  whether  it 
IS  more  desirable  to  have  a  government 
wholly  white,  or  one  in  which  the  polit- 
ical rights  of  the  black  and  white  races 
are  equal ;  whether,  if  a  white  man's 
government  were  the  more  desirable,  it 
is  now  practicable  to  obtain  it  by  the 
election  of  Seymour  and  Blair,  without 
or  with  a  civil  war ;  and  whether,  if  it 
be  desirable,  but  involve  war,  its  attain- 
ment would  justify  the  war  it  would  in- 
volve. 

The  fact  that  the  attainment  of  an 
object  involves  war,  proves  that  the  con- 
stitutional majority  of  the  people  oppose 
it.  If  they  did  not,  the  end  could  be  ob- 
tained by  legislation,  without  war.  To 
assert,  in  a  republic,  that  civil  war  is 
necessary  to  attain  any  end,  is  to  assert 
the  right  in  the  minority  to  rule  the 
majority.  To  declare  that  it  will  avail, 
is  to  claim  a  power  in  the  minority 
to  conquer  the  majority  in  battle.  As 
the  criterion  of  wisdom,  in  republics,  is 
the  approval  of  the  majority,  nothing 
is  wise  until  the  majority  approve  it. 
When  they  approve  it,  civil  war  is  un- 
necessary to  carry  it  out.  The  threat 
of  war  is,  therefore,  in  the  strifes  of  a 
republic,  a  confession  of  weakness.  It 
IS  evident  that  the  election  of  a  Dem- 
ocratic president,  and  his  control  of 
the  constitutional  powers  of  his  office, 
would  not  overturn  the  congressional 
policy  of  reconstruction,  and  afford  us, 
in  the  Democratic  sense,  a  "  white  man's 
government."  The  Democracy  control- 
led Andrew  Johnson  as  fully  as  they 
possibly  could  Horatio  Seymour.  With 
an  ability  and  sincerity  equal  to  those 
of  Seymour,  and  with  an  experience  and 
energy  far  greater,  the  actual  President 


has  fought,  inch  by  inch,  the  battle  for 
a  white  man's  government,  througrh 
four  years  of  bold  and  audacious  and 
commanding  political  warfare.  He  be- 
gan, backed  by  an  able  and  popular 
Cabinet,  and  a  very  strong  party  in  Con- 
gress, lie  has  been  vanquished  at  all 
pouits,  and  at  last  sUmds  indebted  to 
the  magnanimity  of  his  ablest  enemies 
for  leave  to  serve  to  the  enil  of  his  term. 
If  the  Democratic  party,  reinforced  by 
the  conservative  wing  of  the  Repub- 
licans, could  not,  with  a  President  of 
their  own  heart  already  in  the  chair, 
prevent  the  adoption  and  enforcement 
of  the  present  reconstruction  laws,  how 
will  they,  without  any  allies,  be  able,  by 
the  election  of  another  Democratic  Pres- 
ident, to  repeal  or  overthrow  them? 
What  with  greater  means  they  could 
not  prevent^  how  shall  they,  with  less, 
reverse  ?  Mr.  Seymour,  if  elected,  would 
enter  upon  his  office  with  a  majority  op- 
posing him,  in  both  Houses,  of  more  than 
the  two  thirds  or  three  fourths  which 
have  overwhelmed  President  Johnson. 
None  of  the  existing  reconstruction  laws 
can  be  re.pealed  while  these  majorities 
shall  remain ;  and  they  must  remain  for 
at  least  two  years  in  the  House  and  four 
in  the  Senate.  No  reconstruction  law 
could  be  repealed  until  Mr.  Seymour's 
term  would  be  about  expiring.  Mean- 
while, seven  of  the  ten  States  would  have 
been  in  the  Union  five  years,  under  con- 
stitutions which  confer  equal  rights  on 
both  races.  A  much  larger  proportion 
of  blacks  each  year  would  have  voted 
with  the  Democrats,  and  more  of  the 
whites  with  the  Republicans,  until  the 
lines  dividing  the  races  would  have 
ceased  to  divide  the  two  parties.  The 
remaining  three  of  the  seceding  States 
would  also  have  been  admitted,  on 
the  adoption  of  constitutions  conferring 
equal  political  rights.  There  will  be, 
for  four  years,  a  majority  prepared  to 
pass  every  law  and  constitutional  amend- 
ment calculated  to  preserve,  in  each 
State,  the  enjoyment  of  equal  political 
rights  by  both  races.  These  laws,  Mr. 
Seymour,  as  President,  must  enforce,  or 
lay  himself  open  to  removal  by  impeach- 
ment.   He  would  find  himself  in  a  di 
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lemma,  like  that  which  met  him  as  Gov- 
eraor  in  1863.  Though  opposed  to  the 
war,  emancipation,  and  the  draft,  he 
was  then  compelled,  by  his  manifest 
official  duty,  to  forward  troops  and  lend 
reluctant  aid  to  the  measures  and  prin- 
ciples he  condemned.  So  as  President, 
if  he  would  not  become  a  rebel,  his  po- 
litical principles  must  **  bide  their  time," 
while  his  official  acts  conform  to  the 
laws  of  Congress.  Conscious  of  these 
facts,  Mr.  Blair,  Governor  Orr,  and  other 
Democratic  arlvisers,  have  sho'wn  that 
by  no  constitutional  exercise  of  his 
powers  could  a  Democratic  President 
rever.se  or  overthrow  the  reconstruction 
policies  of  Congress.  Governor  Orr 
wisely  infers  that  they  are  irreversible, 
and  advises  the  Southern  people  to 
accept  the  political  equality  of  the 
races  Jis  established  ;  but  to  modify  its 
evils  by  requiring  ])roperty  and  educa- 
tional qualificaticms  of  the  voters  of 
either  nice.  Mr.  Blair,  however,  de- 
clares that  the  President  should  prompt- 
ly and  boldly  use  the  army  to  trample 
nuder  foot  the  laws  of  Congress,  abolisli 
the  existing  Southern  State  govern- 
ments, turn  out  their  members  of  Con- 
gress, destroy  their  constitutions,  and 
cause  new  ones  to  be  adopted,  based  on 
the  white  vote  only.  This  would  be  a 
rou}*  d  Itat  as  dangerous,  despotic,  and, 
if  successful,  as  brilliant  as  that  of  Na- 
poleon III.,  in  stepping  from  the  presi- 
dency to  the  throne.  Like  that,  it 
would  require  that  the  President  should 
first  remove  the  general-in-chief  of  the 
army,  impri'^on  or  suborn  his  subor- 
dinates, and  arrest  and  confine  the 
leading  Republican  members  of  both 
Houses.  Nothing  less  would  prevent  his 
own  prompt  removal  by  impeachment. 
Unfortunately  for  this  little  enterprise, 
America  is  wholly  unprepared  for  a 
monarchy  under  any  name ;  neither  Mr. 
Seymour  nor  Mr.  Blair  is  of  the  Napo- 
leonic stock,  or  could  pretend  to  revive 
the  glory  of  a  former  and  historic  em- 
pire ;  and  the  trifling  force  which  the 
President  could  command  for  such  an 
undertaking,  would  be  a  mere  corpo- 
ral's guard  compared  with  the  millions 
whom  the  lawful  gcneral-in-chief  of  the 


army  could  summon  to  his  standard  to 
resist  the  usurpation.  It  is  needless  to 
prove  that  Mr.  Blair's  proposed  coup 
d'etat  would  result  in  summary  defeat 
and  ignominious  punishment.  Of  aU 
the  crimes  the  Democratic  party  could 
commit,  this  would  be  the  most  stupen- 
dous ;  of  all  its  failures,  the  most  hu- 
miliating. While  its  foreshadowing 
won  for  Mr.  Blair  his  nomination,  it 
sunk  forever  all  the  claims  he  may  pre- 
viously have  had  to  be  considered  eitho* 
an  able  or  a  patriotic  politician.  His 
reputation  for  military  courage  and  gal- 
lantry, like  that  of  Arnold  af^er  bis  un- 
rivalled treachery,  remains  undimraed. 
But  one  who  solicits  promotion  from 
those  recently  arrayed  in  rebellion,  by 
promising  to  lead  them  in  a  new  revolt, 
ceases  to  be  a  loyal  citizen,  fxs  less  a 
patriotic  statesman. 

Since  it  is  not  practicable  to  deprive 
the  black  race  of  political  rights  by 
electing  Seymour,  either  without  or 
with  civil  war,  let  us  inquire  whether 
a  government  by  the  white  rare  only  i» 
intrinsically  more  desirable  than  one 
wherein  all  are  equal  before  the  law. 

Tlie  exclusion  of  free  black  men  from 
political  rights  was  a  later  culmiration 
of  slavery.  In  other  ages  and  countrif*, 
slavery  had  been  an  accident  of  c/)nditioD, 
into  which  the  noblest  men  of  any  lace 
might  fall.  Hero  they  sought  to  make 
it  a  taint  in  the  blood,  an  indeliUe 
stain  on  the  posterity  and  kindTcd  of 
the  enslaved.  In  ancient  Rome  or  mod- 
em Brazil,  in  the  republics  of  Grt^'cc  or 
of  Mexico  and  South  America,  the  slave, 
when  free,  became  not  a  freedman^  bnt 
a  freeman.  No  insuperable  bar  exdod- 
ed  him  from  the  senate  of  Rome,  none 
now  excludes  him  from  the  imperiil 
cabinet  of  Dom  Pedro  or  the  presiden- 
cy of  Chili.  In  Brazil,  though  Africtn 
and  Indian  slavery  still  exist,  no  biancl 
attaches  to  men  of  cither  race  after 
emancipation.  At  all  times  some  of  the 
highest  ci>'il,  military,  and  judicial  oS- 
cers  have  been  persons  of  color.  Tft 
blacks  and  even  slaves  were  allowed  0 
fight  in  our  War  of  Independence  * 
well  as  that  of  1813.  A  very  ct>mm« 
sense  of  justice  associates  the  obligatii 
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to  defentl  a  natiou  in  war  witb  a  right 
to  vote  upon  iU  policies  in  peace.  By 
the  national  Constitution,  and  by  twelve 
of  those  of  the  ()rip:inal  thirteen  States, 
no  distinction  of  rights  or  privileges, 
on  account  of  color,  was  made.  South 
Carolina  wrote  tlie  word  "white"  in 
her  constitution  as  a  limitation  upon 
voting.  In  other  States,  free  black  citi- 
zens, possessing  the  requisite  qualifi- 
cations, Voted.  But*  by  the  excitements 
kindled  by  the  slavery  question,  after 
1820,  State  after  State  followed  South 
Carolina  in  disfranchising  its  colored 
citizens,  until  only  five  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States  permitted  the  race,  whose 
emblem  was  the  hoc,  to  hold  the  ballot. 

In  the  strict  sense,  therefore,  we  have 
never  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  an  unal- 
loyed white  man's  government.  It  is 
im2)ossible  to  judge  by  experience  how 
great  they  might  be.  In  the  cup  of  our 
most  sparkling  political  prosperity  there 
have  always  been  some  dregs  of  "  negro 
supremacy,"  or  some  nectar  of  equal 
rights,  according  as  we  may  affect  tlie 
"  slogan  "  of  Republicanism  or  Democ- 
racy. However  slight  the  visible  ad- 
mixture of  African  blood  in  cfur  body- 
politic  may  have  been,  it  puts  an  end 
to  all  pretence  that  ours  is,  constitu- 
tionally, a  white  man's  government. 
Our  Constitution  recognizes  no  race  or 
color  as  entitled  to  monopolize  cxtizcn- 
ship,  suffrage,  or  office. 

Those  who  still  claim  that  emancipa- 
tion was  a  blunder,  which  ought  to  be 
atoned  for  by  restoring  the  colored  race 
to  slavery,  are  consistent  and  logical  in 
afi^iing  that  it  should  not  bo  allow- 
ed to  vote.  But  all  Americans  profess 
now  to  recognize  the  right  of  the  freed 
race  to  be  free.  As  the  white  man  re- 
gards the  ballot  as  the  indispensable 
weapon  to  preserve  his  own  fireedom, 
it  devolves  on  every  advocate  of  partial 
safDrage  to  show  how  black  men  can 
maintain  their  freedom  with  any  fewer 
weapons  than  white  men  require.  What- 
ever the  argument,  it  involves  the  supe- 
riority of  the  black  race  over  the  white. 

It  may  be  answered  that  the  white 
race  will  preserve  the  freedom  of  the 
black.    The  freedom  which  depends  on 


the  will  of  another  to  give  or  withhold, 
to  maintain  or  destroy,  is  slavery.  In 
this  instance  the  abstract  principle  comes 
reinforced  by  palpable  illustration.  Un- 
der President  Johnson's  plan  of  recon- 
struction, the  white  race  of  the  South 
enjoyed  for  three  years  a  magnificent 
opportunity  to  preserve  and  maintain 
tho  freedom  of  the  black.  Tiiey  re- 
sponded by  enacting  codes  which  sub- 
jected the  negro  to  all  the  hardships 
of  slavery,  with  none  of  its  protection. 
They  forbade  him  to  keep  arms  for  the 
defence  of  his  home,  though,  by  the 
common  law,  every  Americ;in's  liouse 
is  his  ca«tle.  They  denied  him  tho  right 
to  own  or  lease  land,  or  to  hire  a  house, 
thereby  j^reventing  him  by  law  from 
gathering  his  family  into  a  household, 
and  compelling  its  members  to  go  out 
as  servants  into  the  families  of  others. 
They  required  him  to  hire  his  services 
for  the  year  during  the  first  weeks  of 
January,  in  order  to  confine  him  to 
agricultural  labor,  and  oomi>el  him  to 
accept  such  compensations  as  might  be 
offered  in  that  period.  For  idleness, 
and  other  petty  offences,  they  con- 
demned him  to  bo  sold  into  slaverj-,  so 
as  to  revive  that  odious  institution. 
They  denied  him  the  right  to  sue,  or 
testify,  or  sit  on  juries.  Under  these 
and  other  similar  laws,  which  the  white 
race,  if  not  prevented  by  the  military 
power  of  the  United  States,  would  have 
enforced,  the  blacks  would,  long  ere 
this,  have  been  restored  to  the  most 
abject  and  absolute  slavery.  These  facts 
show  that  the  freedom  of  black  men  at 
the  South  is  not  safe  where  none  but 
white  men  vote.  It  therefore  devolves 
on  those  who  accept  emancipation,  but 
would  withhold  the  suffrage,  to  point 
out  by  what  means  the  freetlom  of  the 
black  race  can  ho  maintained  without 
the  suffrage.  The  Freedman's  Bureau 
and  military  law  were  tried  for  a  while. 
But  these  are  despotic,  and  temporary 
makeshifts,  mere  jury-masts  to  get  into 
port  after  a  storm.  To  make  them  per- 
manent, would  be  to  abolish  Republican 
government  at  the  South.  Ponder  the 
problem  as  we  will,  there  remains  no 
alternative  but  to  allow  slavery  to  b« 
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restored,  or  to  give  the  ballot  to  the 
negro.  The  white  race  of  the  South, 
iDstead  of  maintaining  the  freedom, 
would  restore  the  slavery,  of  the  blacks. 
The  ballot  had  hardly  been  conferred 
when  its  magic  spell  was  felt.  Poli- 
ticians lately  intent  only  on  disfranchis- 
ing the  negro,  immediately  began  to 
consider  how  they  might  obtain  office 
through  his  vote.  That  constitution 
of  government  is  wisest  which  lyakes 
it  the  interest  of  the  governing  classes 
to  consult  the  welfare  of  the  governed. 
Benevolence  is  a  transient  emotion,  but 
ambition  is  a  constant  quantity.  Un- 
der the  President's  reconstruction  pol- 
icy, benevolent  statesmen,  if  there  were 
such,  might  weep  over  the  condition 
of  the  negro.  Under  that  of  Congress, 
selfish  politicians  will  strive  eagerly  to 
promote  his  v/elfare.  One,  as  a  magis- 
trate, will  give  him  the  justice  for 
which,  without  the  ballot,  he  would 
sue  in  vain  ;  and  for  want  of  which  he 
would  be  despoiled  of  his  labor,  and 
reduced  to  wnnt  and  slavery.  Another, 
as  school-trustee,  will  provide  education 
for  his  children.  Another,  as  sheriff^  will 
return  his  stolen  property.  Another,  as 
a  member  of  Congress,  may  even  appoint 
him  postmaster.  All  things  work  to- 
gether to  enslave  the  non-voter,  and  to 
maintain  the  frcetlom  of  the  voter.  It 
is  not  the  effect  of  his  vote  upon  the 
laws,  but  upon  the  law-makers  and 
politicians.  He  holds  in  his  hand  the 
quid  pro  quo,  the  *'  something  for  w^hich  " 
every  official  %vill  do  him  equal  and 
exact  justice,  and  this  is  all  he  needs. 
The  blacks  who  vote  the  Republican 
ticket  aid  in  sustaining  their  right  of 
suffi-age.  Those  who  vote  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  disarm  the  hostility  to 
their  use  of  the  suffi-age,  by  proving 
that  they  can  use  it  as  wisely  as  the 
Democrats  themselves. 

Some  have  felt  alarm  that  so  large  a 
mass  of  ignorant  voters  should  be  per- 
mitted to  degrade  the  suffrage.  But 
ignorance  merely  no  more  degrades 
masses  of  men,  than  simplicity  with- 
out immorality  disgraces  the  individ- 
ual man.  The  people  in  voting  always 
choose    simply    between    two    tickets. 


Conventions  of  either  party  adopt  itd 
platform    and     select     ita    candidates. 
There  is  no  danger  of  any  lack  of  in- 
telligence in  either  of  these  acts.     Each 
ticket  represents  very  simple  principles, 
which    none    can  seriously    misunder- 
stand. "  Shall  we  sustain  the  party  that 
has  given  us  freedom  and  tlie  ballot, 
and  proposes  to  give  us  cducatiim  and 
promotion  ?  "  is  a  question  which  pene- 
trates the  thickest  skull  from  the  Poto- 
mac to  thg  Rio  Grande.     Rebels  threat- 
en to  reenslave  as  frankly  and  plainly 
as  Republicans  promise  equal  rights  and 
education.    Nine  in  ten  vote  for  their 
rights.   The  tenth  man  votes  from  affec- 
tion, fear,  or  regard  for  his  late  master. 
One  party  guarantees  freedom,  the  other 
employment;  one  holds  out  education 
for  his  children,  the  other  reminds  him 
perhaps  who  was  kind  to  him  in  his 
sickness,  and,  what  is  equally  effective,  to 
whom  he  was  kind  ;  one  appeals  to  hai 
pride  as  a  freeman,  the  other  to  his  favon 
or  sacrifices  as  a  servant.    The  negro  de- 
cider according  to  his  necessities  ur  feel- 
ings ;  in  the  main,  according  to  Ids  real 
personal  interests.    The  divine  mode  of 
providing  for  all,  is  to  have  each  providf 
for  himself.     If  every  negro  votes  to- 
cording  to  his  individual  interests,  the 
collective  interests  of  the  entire  mam 
arc  represented  by  the  aggregate  vote 
If  the  negro  votes  with  the  majority,  his 
vote  stands  approved  ;  if  with  the  mi- 
nority, he  has  the  satisfaction  of  hiviag 
millions  for  company.     Suffrage  has  in 
evils,  but  the  denial  of  the  suffrage  is 
wholly  evil.    The  way  to  prepare  mm 
to  vote  is  to  give  them  the  ballot,  lod 
forthwith  ten  thousand  orators  mount 
the  stump  to  give  them  gratuitous  in- 
struction.   Withhold  the  ballot,  and  the 
same  orators  will  prove  that  tlie  flood- 
gates of  society  would  be  unloosed  if  the 
ballot  were  conferred.    Pigs  are  of  two 
kinds — those  who  are  in  the  clover,  and 
those  who  are  trying  to  get  in.     The  pig 
in  the  clover  is  conservative,  and  beliefci 
in  fences.    The  pig  out  of  dovcr  is  m^ 
cal,  and  believes  in  passage-ways.   That 
is  a  great  deal   of  human  nature  in 
pigs. 

Four  millions  of  ])eople  once  enslaved. 
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lancipated,  but  denied  the  suf- 
rould  have  continued  to  be  as 

monstrosity  and  as  fruitful  a 
of  political  agitation  and  sec- 
trife  as  they  were  when  slaves. 
>etwcen  the  races  at  the  South 
mpossible,  and  liberty  existing 

name,  the  North  would  have 
for  reform,  and  the  South  for  dis- 
All  the  evils  from  which  eman- 
i  was  supposed  to  have  delivered 
Id  have  returned  to  testify  that, 
lenial  of  the  suffrage,  emancipa- 
id  been  repealed  and  slavery 
.  Universal  suffrage  was  not 
icw  fact,  but  a  part  of  emancipa- 

calm  survey  of  the  effects  of 
J  and  withholding  the  ballot 
e  colored  race,  the  intelligence 
ountry  must  ultimately  be  con- 
that  universal  suffrage,  so  far 
;ing  an  evil,  which  we  should 
:he  country  into  another  gigan- 
war  to  abolish,  is  the  sole  hope 
lom  and  the  only  pledge  of 
jtween  the  races,  and  of  the  vol- 
naintenance  of  the  Union  with- 
despotic  aid  of  the  bayonet, 
iie  transition  is  so  sudden,  and 
stion  of  its  safety  so  nearly  di- 
i]>lic  opinion,  that,  if  submitted 
any  accessory  circumstances,  it 
tful  whether  a  majority  of  the 
ti  people  would,  at  present,  en- 
t.  In  this  dilemma.  General 
P.  Blair,  by  announcing  his 
)nary  plan  of  settling  the  ques- 
i  caup  d'etat^  and  using  the  army 
Congress ;  the  Democratic  Con- 
by  nominating  General  Blair 
of  this  letter,  and  by  denounc- 
Southern  State  governments 
3n8titutional,  revolutionary,  and 
Scneral  Wade  Hampton,  by  an- 
l  that  this  was  his  plank  in  the 
i,  and  that  it  meant  all  that  Blair 
d  Wise,  Vance,  Forrest,  Toombs, 
id  other  fire-eating  rebels,  who 
led  that  all  that  was  lost  under 
ns  would  be  regained  under 
•  and  Blair,— all  these  have 
he  issue,  and  brought  the  coun- 
to  face  with  the  problem,  "  Shall 


we  allow  the  question  of  the  status  of 
the  negro-race  to  be  settled  by  rebel- 
lious force ;  in  short,  shall  we  have  war 
or  peace  ? " 

The  Republican  majorities  given  in 
Vermont  and  Maine,  compared  with 
previous  majorities  in  those  and  other 
States,  show  a  gain  which  authorizes  us 
to  expect  that  Connecticut  will  give  a 
Republican  majority  of  2,000  or  3,000 ; 
New  York,  of  from  7,000  to  10,000: 
Pennsylvania,  of  20,000 ;  leaving,  of  the 
Northern  States,  only  New  Jersey  to  the 
Democrats,  by  about  6,000.  It  is  sel- 
dom that  the  real  foreshado  wings  of  the 
September  and  October  elections  disap- 
point us  in  November. 

While  the  fate  of  the  canvass  thus 
turns  mainly  on  the  question  of  peace 
or  war,  the  incidental  discussion  of 
financial  issues  has  been  important  and 
salutary.  The  Democratic  party,  aban- 
doning its  ancient  hostility  to  a  paper- 
currency  of  any  kind,  has  adopted  a 
resolve  in  favor  of  "  one  currency,"  with- 
out defining  whether  that  may  mean 
specie,  greenbacks,  checks,  national 
bank-notes,  or  State  bank-notes;  but 
with  a  very  general  interpretation  in 
favor  of  greenbacks  only.  It  is  silent 
upon  the  national  banking  system,  not- 
withstanding the  continued  hostility 
jnaintained  towards  the  banks  by  Demo- 
cratic orators  and  journals.  For  aught 
that  appears  in  its  platform,  the  one 
currency  it  demands  may  as  well  be 
that  of  the  banks  as  any  other.  De- 
parting from  its  ancient  doctrine  of 
free-trade,  it  advocates,  in  plain  terms, 
such  an  a^ustment  of  our  tariffs  on 
imports  to  our  internal  revenues  as 
will  protect  domestic  manufacturers. 
Mr.  Carey,  Mr.  Greeley,  or  Mr.  Morrell, 
as  protectionists,  could  ask  no  more.  It 
revives,  however,  its  ancient  hobby  of 
direct  taxation  on  all  capital,  in  order 
to  levy  a  tax  on  the  national  bonds. 
While  it  advocates  paying  the  "five- 
twenties,"  which  form  the  bulk  of  the 
national  debt,  in  greenbacks,  it  claims 
to  do  so,  not  with  any  repudiatory  in- 
tent, but  on  the  plea  that  the  letter  of 
the  law  is  satisfied  by  this  mode  of  pay- 
ment.    Since  the  "  greenbacks,"  before 
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the  five- twenty  l)Ouds  were  issued,  were 
declared  by  law  to  be  "  lawftil  money 
and  legal  tender,  in  payment  of  all 
debts,  public  and  private,  except  cus- 
toms, and  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt,"  there  is  obviously  a  basis  for  the 
position  that  the  "  letter  "  of  the  legal- 
tender  act  makes  them  "  legal  tender  " 
by  the  Government  in  payment  of  the 
principal  of  the  five-twenties.  At  the 
passage  of  the  legal-tender  act,  there 
was  an  intense  desire,  especially  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Stevens,  its  author,  to  give 
the  highest  possible  credit  to  the  legal 
tenders.  He  desired  them  to  be  legal 
tender  in.  payment  of  customs  as  well 
as  internal  taxes,  and  of  interest  as  well 
as  principal  of  the  public  debt.  He 
believed  they  could,  by  these  means, 
]ye  kept  at  par,  and  steadily  and  furi- 
ously denounced  the  requirement  of  gold 
for  customs  and  for  interest,  as  in  itself 
a  repudiation  by  the  Government  of  its 
own  legal  tenders,  which  would  result 
in  depreciation  and  two  currencies. 
Tlie  omission  to  make  the  five-twenties 
expressly  payable  in  coin,  was  caused 
by  this  ho])e  that  the  greenbacks  could 
be  kept  at  par.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
our  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
mass  of  Republicans,  with  a  few  Demo- 
cratic speakers  and  journals,  declare 
that,  this  expectation  having  failed,  the ' 
bonds,  which  were  sold  on  the  represen- 
tation that  they  would  be  paid  in  gold, 
shall  be  paid  according  to  such  repre- 
sentation ;  and  that,  having  been  put 
forth  as  national  obligations,  for  sale  in 
the  markets  of  the  world,  they  shall 
be  paid  in  the  manner  necessary  to  sus- 
tain our  credit  among  nations,  in  the 
currency  of  the  world. 

The  practical  importance  of  this  dis- 
cussion is  very  slight.  The  deprecia- 
tion of  the  greenback  is  caused  by  the 
,  fact  that  our  debt  is  larger  than  we  are 
able  to  pay  in  several  years.  Until  we 
shall  be  able  to  pay  it,  it  is  premature  to 
discu-ss  how  we  shall  pay  it.  When  we 
become  able  to  pay  it,  our  ability  will 
place  the  greenback  on  a  par  with  gold, 
and  the  public  creditor  will  accept  one  as 
readily  as  the  other.  In  the  meantime, 
if  we  desire  to  lessen  our  debt,  we  can 


buy  the  bonds  with  the  greenbacks  at 
so  nearly  par  in  greenbacks  as  to 
amount,  practically,  much  nearer  to  a 
payment  in  greenbacks  than  in  gold. 
Now  that  the  greenbacks  are  depreci- 
ated, there  is  a  degree  of  inconsistency 
between  the  letter  of  the  legal-tender  act 
and  the  spirit  of  the  five-tAventy  loan. 
The  former  makes  the  legal  tenders  pay- 
able in  discharge  of  the  principal  of 
the  public  debt;  the  latter  requires 
that  the  public  debt  be  paid  in  gold. 
This  inconsistency  disappears  with  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments,  which 
the  authors  of  these  measures  hoped 
would  never  bo  suspended. 

The  Democratic  resolution  demanding 
the  *^  equal  taxation  of  all  kinds  of 
property,  including  Government  bonds," 
is  directly  at  issue  with  the  Republican 
resolution  in  favor  of  '^  eqaaliang  taxa- 
tion," so  far  as  the  national  faith  win 
permit.  The  Republican  resolution 
agrees  with  the  general  system,  which 
has  been  actually  adopted,  of  taxing  the 
earnings  and  incomes  resulting  from  the 
use  of  property,  rather  than  making 
all  taxes  on  property  according  only 
to  its  value.  This  system  admits  of 
discriminating  in  taxation,  so  as  to 
favor  the  poor,  and  pass  over  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  at  the  expense  of  its  lux- 
uries and  superfluities.  The  Democratic 
system,  however,  would  tax  all  property 
alike,  whether  it  be  a  distillery  eamiog 
200  per  cent.,  or  a  farm  earning  10  per 
cent. ;  and  would  exempt  those  who 
have  large  incomes  but  no  capital,  liom 
all  taxes.  The  liquor  manufacturen 
and  dealers,  who  form  as  truly  the  back- 
bone of  the  Democratic  party  of  tlie 
North,  as  the  churches  are  the  support 
of  the  Republican,  have  a  strong  inter- 
est in  a  platform  which  transfers  toO.- 
000,000  of  taxes,  per  annum,  from  tte 
liquor-dealers  to  the  farmers,  whiA 
taxes  a  distillery  at  the  same  rate  as  a 
church  or  college,  and  protests  agaiui 
all  inquiry  into  the  nature  or  cxteut  of 
any  man^s  business.  Such  direct  taxa- 
tion as  the  Democratic  platform  de- 
mands would  fall  with  crushing  wriglrt 
on  all  owners  of  real  estate,  and  wooM 
prove  the  most  unequal  system  of  taxes 
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ever  devised.  Its  leading  object,  Low-* 
ever,  is  to  respond  to  a  supposed  popu- 
lar demand  for  the  taxation  of  the  na- 
tional del)t.  This  measure,  though  de- 
nounced l)y  Bomo  as  repudiatory,  has 
been  voted  for  by  a  majority  of  the  Re- 
publicans in  the  House  of  Representa-  ^ 
tives,  and  bills  for  carrying  it  into  effect 
have  been  introduced  by  Republican 
Senators. 

It  is  contended  that  such  a  tax  is 
not  repudiatory,  provided  it  taxes  the 
bonds  no  higher  than  other  investments. 
While  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  forbid  States  and  local  authori- 
ties to  tax  them,  as  a  State  right.  Con- 
gress might,  constitutionally,  authorize 
the  States  to  tax  them,  equally  with 
other  property.  The  incomes  derived 
firom  all  bonds  held  by  Americans  are 
now  taxed  under  the  income-tax ;  about 
$600,000,000  of  them  are  held  abroad, 
and  would  not  be  reached  by  State  and 
local  taxation ;  about  (1,000,000,000  are 
held  by  savings  banks  and  insurance 
companies,  as  the  basis  of  stock,  depos- 
its, and  dividends,  which  are  taxed. 
In  order  to  reach  the  remaining  $500,- 
000,000,  it  would  be  necessary  to  lay 
direct  taxes  on  ail  other  property,  real 
and  personal,  in  the  country,  amounting 
to  $17,000,000,000.  For  every  dollar 
of  tax  collected  from  the  bonds,  $34 
would  be  collected  by  direct  tax  from 
houses,  farms,  and  other  property.  Since 
the  exemption  of  the  bonds  from  taxa- 
tion lessens  by  so  much  the  rate  of  in- 
terest, the  amount  thus  saved  is  saved 
by  all  the  taxpayers  in  exact  proportion 
to  their  taxable  liability.  The  amount 
of  the  tax  could  not  be  divided  among 
them  more  equally  than  the  benefits  of 
the  exemption. 

The  discussion  of  financial  questions 
has  elicited  the  gratifying  fact  that,  in- 
cluding our  unliquidated  debt,  our  en- 
tire war  debt,  outstanding  in  June,  1865, 
and  amo  anting  to  about  $3,800,000,000, 
has  been  reduced  by  over  $800,000,000, 
or  one  fourth  its  entire  amount. 

The  cflect  of  the  approaching  election 
of  Grant,  upon  the  rebel  and  reactionary 
elements  of  the  South,  will  be  like  that 
of  the  reelection  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 


in  1864;  Then  every  rebel  in  arms,  in 
council,  or  in  sympathy,  felt  that  the 
nation  was  unconquerable,  that  the  mass 
of  the  American  people  would  fight  on, 
and  ever,  for  union  and  freedom,  until 
the  victory  should  bo  won.  This  con- 
viction melted  the  hosts  of  the  rebellion 
like  snow  under  an  April  sun.  So 
the  election  of  Grant  will  end  all  efforts 
to  reverse,  in  the  arena  of  politics,  the 
results  won  by  the  nation  on  the  battle- 
geld.  State  rights  will  finally  yield  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  and  the 
aristocracy  of  race  to  the  equality  of 
man. 

The  prejudice  against  permitting  the 
lately  subject  race  to  enjoy  equal  politi- 
cal rights,  must  slowly  fade  with  return- 
ing material  prosperity  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  colored  race.  Before  the 
latter  can  hope  to  wholly  escape  the 
odium  of  their  past  senile  condition, 
they  must  develop  from  servants  and 
menials  into  merchants,  farmers,  manu- 
facturers, scholars,  orators,  poets,  men 
of  science,  and  statesmen.  For  the  fine 
arts,  music,  oratory,  painting,  etc.,  they 
have,  in  sporadic  instances,  already  de- 
veloped no  small  capacity.  Rising  races 
and  nations  have  usually  attained  a 
higher  excellence  in  the  imaginative  and 
sensuous  arts  during  their  dawning 
periods,  than  in  their  fuller  civilization. 
But  all  growth  in  intellect,  morals,  and 
religion  waits  upon  the  development  of 
industry,  wealth,  and  leisure.  Tiie  tem- 
porary effects  of  emancipation,  both  in 
the  United  States  and  Russia,  have  been 
seriously  to  diminish  the  productive 
powers  of  both  countries.  Our  first 
problem  now  is,  to  prove  that  freedom 
is  more  productive  than  slavery.  Wc 
believe  that  during  the  four  years  of 
union,  security,  and  peace,  which  will 
be  secured  by  General  Grant's  election, 
the  annual  products  of  the  Si)Uth  will 
reach  a  value  never  before  attained; 
that  mainly  through  their  export,  the 
balance  of  trade  with  Europe  and  the 
flow  of  gold  will  be  turned  once  more 
in  our  favor;  that  the  national  debt 
will  be  reduced  by  another  fourth,  or 
even  by  one  half;  that,  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Pacific  Raihroad  and  the 
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opening  up  of  our  trade  with  the  popu- 
lous empires  of  Eastern  Asia,  the  fact 
will  dawn  upon  the  world  that  the  fu- 
ture centre  of  the  world's  industry  and 
commerce  lies  right  here  in  our  midst ; 
and  in  the  light  of  these  facts  it  will  be 
clearly  seen  that  our  recent  tremendous 
and  agonizing  war,  and  the  after-stnig- 
gle  for  equality  of  political  rights,  were 


necessary,  not  only  to  the  complete 
eradication  of  human  bondage,  but  to 
the  develoi)ment  of  a  system  of  free 
government,  which  may  afford  at  once 
protection  and  unity  to  a  hundred 
States,  and  liberty,  equality,  and  the 
noblest  arena  for  social  progress  and 
political  ambition  to  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  people. 


LIFE  IN  TDE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 


It  is  not  in  this  country  alone  that  we  are 
passing  through  a  fierce  transitional  epoch 
that  is  leading  us  to  a  higher  stage  of  devel- 
opment. All  the  various  races  in  Europe  arc 
struggling  to  gatlier  their  scattered  forces, 
and  combine  tliem  into  a  living,  organic 
unity,  and  the  country  that  docs  not  succeed 
in  organizing  itself  in  hannony  with  a  better 
order  of  things,  will  retrograde  fearfully,  and 
take  a  lower  po.sition  hereafter,  than  it  has 
ever  occupied  among  the  sisterhood  of  the 
nations.  But  it  is  in  South  America,  that  un- 
redeemed Eden  of  the  world,  that  tropical 
wilderness,  with  its  magnificent  scenery  and 
immense  resources,  which  a  short  time  ago 
was  regarded  as  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
civilization,  but,  at  present,  which  is  begin- 
ning to  attract  the  attention  of  the  whole 
civilized  world ;  it  is  in  South  America  that 
the  struggle  of  a  new  birth  into  a  higher  life 
has  been  the  most  protracted  and  dangerous. 
The  series  of  earthquakes  that  have  just  de- 
vastated the  western  coast  of  South  America 
have  not  been  more  preternatural  in  their 
fury,  and  disastrous  in  their  consequences, 
than  the  revolutions  that  have  convulsed  its 
social  life ;  and  when  we  reoiembcr  that  the 
Argentine  Republic  has  just  elected  Sarmien- 
to  President ;  that  Brazil  is  under  the  do- 
minion of  a  wise,  humane,  and  enlightened 
Emperor ;  and  that  the  last  of  the  barbarian 
chiefs  who  have  been  a  scourge  to  the  land, 
Lopez,  according  to  the  latest  accounts,  has 
been  subdued  in  Paraguay,  we  are  tempted 
to  believe  that  the  spirits  of  discord  and  bai^ 
bari&m  arc  being  driven  from  the  land,  and 
that  it  is  this  hgion  of  devils^  no  longer  able 
to  Interrupt  the  operation  of  moral  forces, 
that  have  rent  the  physical  frame  of  the  con- 
tinent, before  taking  their  final  departure. 

In  the  volume  now  before  us,  a  clear  and 
philosophical  account  of  the  social  struggles 


of  the  Argentine  Republic  is,  for  the  first 
time,  presented  to  the  English  public.  To 
this  is  added  a  biographical  sketch  of  the 
author,  compiled  by  Mrs.  Mann,  with  extreme 
judgment  and  discrimination;  a  sketch 
which  greatly  enhances  the  interest  of  the 
main  body  of  the  work,  and  to  those  readers 
who  arc  not  familiar  with  Sarmiento*s  life, 
which  will  serve  as  a  key  to  many  events  in 
the  history  of  his  country,  which,  otherwise, 
would  remain  involved  in  obscurity. 

Sarmiento  w:is  born  in  1811,  the  year  after 
the  Argentine  Republic  freed  itself  from  the 
yoke  of  Spain.  His  parents  were  poor,  al- 
though of  noble  descent,  and  his  mother,  • 
woman  of  lof^y  spirit  and  noble  chandn', 
lived  a  life  of  ceaseless  labor  and  self-flMri- 
fice,  in  order  to  give  her  children  the  edaci- 
tional  advantages  which  she  had  not  bees 
able  to  enjoy;  a  domestic  training  prefimi- 
nently  fitted  to  prepare  her  son  for  the  nobis 
and  beneficent  career  in  which  he  has  sinct 
gained  such  enviable  distinction.  SaraucD' 
to's  childhood  was  rockcJ  by  revolutions,  and 
while  a  mere  boy  he  perceived  the  grctt 
truth  that  the  only  sure  foundation  of  a  I^ 
publican  government  is  nn  educated  people. 
Henceforth,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  grat 
cause  of  popular  education  with  all  the  entht 
siasm  and  energy  of  his  nature.  When  only 
sixteen  years  old,  he  was  imprisoned  for  p^ 
htical  insubordination — the  only  virtue  pot* 
sible  in  the  condition  of  his  coontiT  at  thit 
time — and  two  years  afterward  cmignted 
with  his  family  to  Chili.  Here  he  eBUaHuM 
schools  and  papers — besides  woridiiff  ata 
miner  for  his  support — nnti  succeeded  in  efe- 
Tating,  in  a  marked  degree,  the  mond  ttd 
intellectual  tone  in  the  society  of  that  Stale. 
In  1837  ho  returned  to  San  Juan,  and  cofr 
tinued  there  bis  life-work  as  teacher,  editor, 
and  author;    establishing  schools  and  9^ 
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leges,  founding  liberal  papers,  etc.,  etc.,  until 
renewed  persecution  once  more  compelled 
him  to  withdraw  into  Chili. 

In  1841  he  resolved  to  join  Colonel  La 
Madrid,  who  was  opposing  Rosas,  the  barba- 
rian chief  then  tyrannizing  over  Buenos  Ayres. 
Before  he  had  crossed  the  Andes,  however, 
Colonel  Madrid's  army  had  been  routed,  and 
after  rescuing  the  fugitives,  and  affording 
them  all  the  assistance  and  comfort  which 
hia  influence  could  command,  Sarmiento, 
despairing  of  gaining  a  foothold  in  his  native 
country,  left  Chili  to  visit  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  lie  now  devoted  himself  to 
studying  the  institutions  of  foreign  nations, 
with  a  good  effect,  of  which  his  after-life  has 
given  evidence.  He  was  everywhere  received 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  literary  men  and 
liberal  statesmen  of  Europe,  and  all  facilities 
afforded  him  for  pursuing  his  investigations. 
In  this  country,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
lamented  Horace  Mann,  he  applied  hunself 
especially  to  the  study  of  our  public-school 
system,  and,  on  his  return  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
succeeded  in  inaugurating  the  same  system 
in  that  distracted  State.  He  took  part  in  the 
revolution  led  by  General  Uriquez,  that  over- 
threw Rosas,  and  in  1857,  several  years  after 
the  fall  of  that  tyrant,  he  went  to  live  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  where,  although  merely  as  a 
private  citizen,  he  devoted  himself  with  his 
usual  energy,  and  triumphant  success,  to  re- 
fonning  abuses  and  conducting  enterprises 
for  promoting  the  pubUc  good. 

It  is  unpossible  to  estimate  the  influence 
that  Sarmiento  has  exerted,  without  referring 
directly  to  facts  and  dates ;  the  two  change- 
less pillars  upon  which  the  most  romantic 
superstructures,  if  they  are  to  endure,  must 
be  erected.  In  1860,  seventeen  thousand 
children  were  receiving  free  instruction  in  the 
public  schools  that  had  been  established  in 
Buenos  Ayres  through  his  exertions ;  and  it 
Is  due  to  him  that  religious  toleration  was 
g^ranted  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  that  there  are 
now  as  many  Protestant  as  Catholic  churches 
in  that  city.  After  he  was  elected  Senator, 
the  violence  and  disorderly  conduct  that  had 
disgrace  the  Senate-chamber  ceased,  and  the 
Provincial  Convention  became  a  model  of 
parliamentary  order  and  eloquence.  In  1858, 
after  two  years*  discussion,  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  permission  from  the  government  to 
sorYey,  and  lay  out  in  small  farms  in  the 
North  American  mode,  an  extensive  tract  of 
land  in  Chivilcoi,  at  that  time  in  the  posses- 
non  of  Uiirty^ine  individuals,  distinctively 
known  as  tquaUen.  Last  year  a  railroad 
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was  opened  between  this  region  and  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  those  who  witnessed  the  cere- 
mony found  the  terminus  of  their  journey  a 
Chicago  in  ike  midemeta ;  a  city  elegantly 
laid  out,  and  already  containing  a  church,  a 
beautiful  public  school-house,  private  schools, 
a  bank,  a  fine  railroad  station,  etc.,  etc.  The 
same  lands  that  were  owned,  in  1858,  by 
thirty-nine  gquaticrs,  are  now  occupied  by 
ttcenty  thousand  happy^  prosperoun^  farming 
people^  who  enjoy  all  the  conveniences  of 
civilized  life,  and  among  whom,  although  no 
immense  fortunes  are  made,  great  riches  are 
uniformly  distributed,  and  are  increasing  ra- 
pidly and  wonderfully. 

Redeeming  the  Isles  of  the  Parana  from 
the  waters  of  the  La  Plata,  and  cultivating 
them,  was  another  of  Colonel  Sarmiento's 
enterprises,  which  proved  as  successful  as  the 
laying  out  of  the  lands  in  Chivilcoi.  After 
five  years*  cultivation,  these  islands,  which 
had  been  considered  waste  laud,  had  become 
a  new  and  exhaustless  source  of  wealth  to  the 
State,  besides  being  unsurpassed  as  a  country 
resort.  "  At  the  end  of  five  years,  the  aspect 
of  the  canals  was  one  of  magical  beauty ;  they 
were  planted  with  poplar-trees  for  leagues 
and  leagues,  and  barques  of  all  descriptions 
were  navigating  them,  receiving  the  showers 
of  peaches  that  fell  from  the  trees  for  miles 
together.  •  »  •  There  is  perhaps  no 
place  in  the  world  so  picturesque,  or  of  such 
dream-like  beauty  as  these  channels  bordered 
by  trees.  They  are  the  delight  of  all  the 
dwellers  upon  the  river  La  Plata.** 

These  projects,  and  many  of  similar  char- 
acter, Sarmiento  carried  out  while  Senator  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  engaged  in  the  most 
exhausting  political  contests.  He  educated 
the  people,  in  the  first  place,  and  gave  them 
strength  to  conquer  their  tyrants ;  and  having 
regained  their  freedom,  he  has  taught  them  to 
use  that  priceless  boon  with  moderation,  for- 
bearance, and  wisdom.  Kor  should  we  forget, 
in  estimating  the  character  and  genius  of  the 
man,  that  he  has  established  popular  educa- 
tion in  a  country  where  teaching  was  not 
only  neglected,  but  where  the  vocation  of 
the  teacher  was  despised ;  in  a  country  where 
a  man  was  sentenced  "  to  serve  three  years  as 
a  schoolmaster,  for  having  robbed  a  church  ;** 
and  that  he  has  been  the  invariable  advocate 
of  popular  rights  and  constitutional  liberty, 
in  a  land  that  has  been  convulsed  with  cease- 
less revolutions  from  the  day  of  his  birth  up 
to  the  present  hour.  After  such  a  career  it 
is  not  strange  that  the  people  of  the  Ai^gen- 
tine  Republic  should  have  risen  up,  at  their 
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last  elections,  like  one  man,  and  with  one  voice, 
with  unanimous  enthusiasm  (equal  to  that 
with  which  wo  are  about  to  elect  Grant)  should 
have  elected  this  hero,  patriot, and reiresent- 
ative  mau  of  the  age,  president  of  the  republic 

In  spite  of  the  activity  of  his  life,  und  his 
varied  and  important  pursuits,  Sarmiento  has 
found  time  to  be  a  voluminous  and  a  success- 
ful author.  Many  of  his  books,  his  *'Life 
of  Lincoln,"  and  others,  were  written  ex- 
pressly for  his  own  people,  and  he  has  shown 
a  truly  wonderful  genius  in  presenting  the 
facts  that  ho  has  recorded,  so  as  to  make 
them  an  inspiration  to  the  Argentine  people 
in  their  sti-uggle  for  independence.  Ilis 
"Life  in  the  ArgenUne  Republic,"  which 
Mrs.  Mann  has  introduced  to  the  American 
public,  will  be  particularly  important  to 
foreigners.  It  is  the  first  philosophical  anal- 
ysis that  we  have  bad  of  the  social  and 
political  struggles  in  which  the  South  Ameri- 
can states  have  been  involved,  and  from 
which  they  are  finally  beginning  to  emerge. 

In  the  words  of  our  author,  "  The  Argen- 
tine Revolutionary  war  was  two-fold:  1st, 
a  civilized  warfare  of  the  cities  agamst  Spain ; 
2d,  a  war  against  the  cities  on  the  part  of  the 
country  chieftains,  with  the  view  of  shaking 
off  all  political  subjection,  and  satisfymg  their 
hatred  of  civilization.  The  cities  overcame 
the  Spaniards,  and  were  in  their  turn  over- 
come  by  the  rural  districts.  This  is  the 
explanation  of  the  Argentine  Revolution,  the 
first  shot  of  which  was  fired  in  1810,  and  the 
last  of  which  is  still  to  be  heard." 

In  1810,  when  the  cities  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
Santa  Fe,  San  Juan,  Ck>rdova,  and  the  other 
capitals  of  the  various  districts  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  rebelled  against  the  authority 
of  Spain,  they  could  already  boast  of  a  high 
degree  of  culture,  refinement,  and  wealth ; 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  at  least,  had  seized  with 
enthusiasm  the  ideas  of  intellectual  liberty 
and  social  reform,  with  which  Europe,  at  that 
period,  was  so  ardently  inspired.  But  these 
cities  were  surrqundcd  by  vast  tracts  of  an  un- 
reclaimed wilderness  inhabited  exclusively  by 
a  race  of  barbarians  remarkable  for  theur  igno- 
rance and  brutality.  These  barbarmns — the 
Guachos^  as .  they  were  called — were  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Spaniards  and  aboriginal 
Indian  tiibes,  and  they  inherited  the  worst 
characteristics  of  both  races.  In  some  re- 
spects they  resembled  the  Bedouins  of  Arabia, 
and  Gipsies  of  Europe,  but,  in  many  particu- 
lars, they  were  unlike  all  other  savage  tribes ; 
a  strange  race  pecuUar  to  the  soil  that  gave 
them  birth. 


They  were  like  the  Bedouins  in  appearance, 
and  in  the  reserve  and  pride  of  their  char- 
acters, while  they  resembled  the  Gipsies  in 
their  lawless  independence,  in  the  marvel- 
lous   acutcness    of    their    senses    (witness 
Sarmicnto's  stories  of  the   Re^treador  and 
Baqueano,  classes  whose  keenness  of  sight 
and  acuteucss  of  hearing  were  perfectly  mi- 
raculous),  in   their  love   of  nature,  and  in 
their  taste  for  music  and  poetry.     Ilowcver 
barbarous  they  might  be,  they  never  failed  to 
render  homage  to  the  muses  in  the  person  of 
their  eatUor ;  a  rude  native   minstrel  who 
wandered  over  the  plains,  seeking  adventurer 
of  his  own,  and  celebrating  those  of  his  fa- 
vorite heroes  in  wild,  but  rythmic  songs;.  Their 
distinctive  peculiarities  were,  the  haughty  iso- 
lation in  which  they  lived,  their  incapacity  to 
labor  or  to  submit  to  any  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  their  indomitable  hatred  of  civfli- 
zatiou.    They  dwelt  in  rude  abodes,  leagues 
apart  i'rom  each  other.     They  had  bnt  one 
occupation,   that  of  pursuing   the  Immense 
herds  wandering  over  the  boundless  plains 
that  surrounded  them  on  every  side ;  and  byi 
one  idea  of  a  social  life,   that  of  meeting 
their  comrades  at  the  country  stores,  where 
they  went  to  exchange  horses  and  cattle  for 
merchandise ;  to  listen  to  the  songs  of  the 
cantors ;  and  above  all  to  display  their  coa^ 
age  and  skill  in  the  use  of  the  lasso  and  the 
knife.    Possessing  immense  physical  streDgth, 
and  despising  the  refinements  and  loxorieBof 
civilized  life ;  fierce,  unsubdued,  and  dange^ 
ous ;  they  displayed,  at  the  same  tuDoe,  the 
lawless  independence  of  tho  Arab  or  Gipfft 
and  the  fierce  assumption  of  authority  of  tbe 
feudal  lord. 

These  Guachos  were  armed,  and  taof^t  to 
comprehend  their  power  by  the  cities,  who 
needed  their  help  in  the  war  that  they  vet 
waging  against  the  Spaniards,  and  when  tbcf 
had  once  been  united  under  their  own  did- 
tains,  when  they  had  ouce  learned  the  leerec 
of  the  strength  of  association,  they  Umed 
with  instinctive  hatred  upon  their  alliei,  tt^ 
for  the  tune  being  completely  subjagsM^ 
them.  The  history  of  the  next  fifty  yetn  ii 
the  history  of  these  two  opposing  forces  of 
civilization  and  barbarism  (represented  by  the 
leaders  of  the  cities  and  the  rural  districts) 
meeting  and  receding,  alternately  defeifd 
and  victorious. 

At  the  head  of  the  Guacho  chieftains  d^ 
scribed  by  Sarmiento,  stands  Tacuftdt  Q»- 
roga^  well  named  by  his  own  people  the  H^f 
of  the  plaitu.  Taoundo  was  a  OMoeho  of  tkt 
(luachot ;  a  man  thorou^j  imbnad  with  tbi 
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**  genius  of  barbarism/'  Sarmiento,  with  the 
rare  moderation  which  is  one  of  his  marked 
characteristics,  and  that  always  induces  him 
to  judge  as  favorably  as  possible  of  his  own 
enemies,  speaks  of  him  as  a  Csesar  or  Napo- 
leon (the  compliment  after  all  is  not  an  ex- 
travagant one)  bom  under  unfavorable  circum- 
stances; and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  ho 
had  great  qualities,  but  those  qualities  were 
so  completely  subordinated  in  his  nature  to 
mere  brute  force,  the  one  faculty  through 
which  he  attained  self-consciousness,  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  the  reader  to  imagine 
him  in  a  higher  phase  of  development.  Ta- 
cundo  was  an  innate  savage,  with  the  phymcal 
strength  of  a  Hercules,  invincible  courage 
and  audacity,  keen  intelligence,  and  without 
a  perception  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  qual- 
ities ;  a  terrible  monster  to  rage  unchecked 
among  human  beings.  His  passions  were 
those  of  a  wild  beast,  and  ho  giatified  them 
with  unrestnuned  ferocity.  His  theory  of 
government  was  to  subdue  through  f^r,  and 
when  he  subjugated  a  city,  he  conmiitted  such 
fearful  outrages  upon  the  unfortunate  inhabi- 
tants thrown  upon  his  mercy,  that  he  com- 
pelled even  the  haughty  citizens  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  who  had  forced  **  eleven  thousand  Sing- 
lish  to  surrender  in  their  streets,  and  who 
afterwards  sent  five  armies  against  the  Span- 
iards !  '*  to  crouch  whining  at  his  feet  like  a 
whipped  spaniel.  His  conflict  with  Colonel 
Madrid,  with  General  Paz,  in  a  word,  with 
the  representative  leaders  of  the  cities,  was  a 
direct  hand  to  hand  battle  between  personified 
civilization  and  barbarism,  and  for  a  time 
modem  culture  and  refinement  lay  crushed 
and  bleeding  under  the  heel  of  savage  vio- 
lence ;  like  a  beautiful  woman  trampled  upon 
by  the  rude  outlaw  by  whom  she  has  been 
violated. 

As  the  Guachos  gained  power  their  party 
was  divided  by  new  and  distinct  interests; 
the  mevitable  result  of  the  growth  of  a 
party.  Other  chieftains  besides  Tacundo 
gained  preeminence,  and  asserted  their  au- 
thority. Chief  among  these  were  Rosas,  and 
Lopez,  and  between  the  most  important  mem- 
bers of  this  dark  triumvirate,  Rosas  and  Ta- 
cundo, a  secret  antagonism  soon  declared  it- 
self. There  was  not  room  enough  for  both 
of  them  in  the  Argentine  Republic;  this 
they  knew,  and  in  the  unspoken  conflict  that 
ensued  between  them,  Tacundo  was  the  one 
to  fall.  His  death — ^a  strange  episode  in  the 
history  of  remarkable  men — ^was  as  wild  and 
passively  instinctual  as  his  life.  He  was 
more  powerful  than  his  opponents  of  his  own 


race,  and  had  completely  vanquished  the 
leaders  of  the  cities,  but  the  forces  whose 
representatives  he  had  conquered  were 
stronger  than  he.  Rosas  subdued  him 
through  his  superior  cunning  and  ambition, 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  fascmated  by  the 
wreck  of  the  civilization  that  he  had  tram- 
pled upon.  Instead  of  consummating  his 
victories,  he  Imgered  in  indolent  inaction  in 
the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  while  his  colleague 
wove  his  toils  about  him,  into  which,  when 
they  were  completed,  he  fell  with  open  eyes. 
The  work  of  the  herculean  savage  was  done, 
and  as  he  had  no  rival  m  strength,  the  gods 
maddened  him,  and  made  him  seek  his  own 
destruction.  He  was  fee,  as  the  Scotch  say, 
and  mshed  to  his  death  as  to  victory.  Rosas 
had  formed  a  scheme  to  assassinate  him ;  Ta- 
cundo was  acquainted  with  all  the  particulars 
of  the  plot,  and  yet,  possessed  with  the  wild 
idea  that  his  mere  presence  would  compel  his 
assassins  to  relinquish  their  purpose,  and 
minister  to  his  triumph,  he  hurried  to  meet 
them  and  perished. 

Sarmiento  describes  Tacundo's  career  with 
unequalled  power  and  energy,  and  his 
sketches  of  Rosas,  the  colder,  and  more 
crafty  tyrant  by  whom  he  was  succeeded ;  of 
the  monk  Aldao,  a  man  of  more  mind  and 
education  than  Tacundo,  and  hence  who  was 
more  degraded  by  his  unrestramed  indul- 
gence in  his  savage  animal  propensities ;  of 
Lopez,  the  recent  leader  of  the  rebellion  in 
Paraguay ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Cities,  Rivadavia,  Colonel 
Madrid,  Lavelle,  Barcala,  General  Paz,  and 
other  subordinate  characters  whose  romantic 
and  tragic  careers  are  fitly  commemorated  by 
the  glowing  touches  of  his  spirited  pen,  al- 
though briefer,  are  almost  equally  remarka- 
ble. The  author's  style,  as  we  should  antici- 
pate from  a  knowledge  of  his  character,  is 
vivid,  impassioned,  and  remarkable  for  its 
nervous  strength  and  enei^.  It  is  evident 
that  he  is  writing  of  scenes  that  he  has  seen, 
and  people  that  he  has  known,  and  that  he  is 
describing  a  conflict  in  which  he  has  been  an 
important  actor.  The  Argentine  Revolution 
is  the  epitome,  it  is  the  history  in  brief  of 
the  struggle  between  civilization  and  barbar- 
ism, between  antagonistic  races,  and  oppos- 
ing forces  out  of  which  modern  Europe  was 
developed  only  after  long  centuries  of  strife ; 
and  Sarmiento  illustrates  the  development  of 
this  drama  in  his  country-— quickened  by  the 
tropical  climate  and  teeming  soil  of  the 
south,  and  the  passionate  inspiration  of  prog- 
ress of  the  nineteenth  century — by  describ- 
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iDg  the  careen  of  the  rcpresentatiTe  men  on 
both  sides,  bj  whom  it  was  conducted. 

The  Lift  in  the  Argentine  Repuhlie  is  a 
work  of  striking  genius,  and  yet  as  a  his- 
tory it  has  many  defects.  It  assumes  too 
much  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  reader  to 
be  easy  of  perusal,  and  it  kcks  a  clear,  sus- 
tained narratiTe — the  background  of  the  pic- 
ture—connecting and  fusing  into  a  whole  the 
Tiyid  scenes  that  pass  before  the  mind  with 
bewildering  rapidity.  It  contains,  however, 
the  important  elements  of  a  great  historical 
work ;  the  dramatic  scenes  that  giye  such  a 
work  interest,  and  the  philosophical  princi- 
ples that  give  it  enduring  yalue,  and  if  the 
reader — remembering  that  it  is  imposuble  for 
an  exhaustiTO  history  to  be  written  by  a  co- 
temporary  of  his  own  epoch — will  undertake 
a  little  of  the  labor  of  the  historian ;  if  ho 
will  blend  and  fuse  in  his  own  mind  the  bril- 
liant fragments  with  which  Sarmicnto  pre- 
sents him,  in  careless  but  artistic  combina- 
tion, he  will  bo  rewarded  for  his  trouble  by 
gaining  a  clear  insight  into  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  national  ieTolutions  and  rehabil- 
itations of  this  century.  Mrs.  Mann*s  able 
^  Preface "  will  aid  him  in  performing  this 
task,  as  it  contains  many  of  the  historical 
data  wanting  in  the  work  which  she  has  so 
admirably  translated. 

It  is  impossible  to  leaye  this  interesting 
subject  without  dedring  to  pay  a  personal  trib- 
ute to  Sarmiento,  and  without  casting  a  final 
glance  upon  his  glorious  career.  The  good 
that  be  has  done  has  been  incalculable.  The 
stars  in  thdr  courses  haye  fought,  not  against 
him  (as  in  the  case  of  Sisera  and  Louis  Na- 
poleon), but  for  him.  He  has  succeeded  as 
only  that  man  can  succeed  who  acts  in  har- 
mony with  great  moral  principles,  and  hence 
through  whose  every  deed  flows  an  infinite 
power.  He  has  guided  the  Argentine  Re- 
public in  safety  through  a  conflict  which 
threatened  to  overwhelm  it  with  utter  ruin ; 
and  has  given  it  character  and  position  as  a 
nation.  He  has  educated  and  given  material 
prosperity  to  millions  of  individuals,  and  has 
taught  his  country  to  make  use  of  her  re- 
sources; thus  opening  to  her  exhaostlcss 
mines  of  wealth.  Sarmiento^s  career  offers 
an  extreme  contrast  to  that  of  Louis  Napo- 


leon. The  life-work  of  the  latter  has  been 
to  deteriorate  and  exhaust  a  powerful  and 
enlightened  nation,  at  the  head  of  whose 
government  ho  was  freely  placed ;  while  that 
of  the  former  has  been  to  build  up  an  ex- 
hausted and  deteriorated  nation,  through  his 
personal  influence.  The  difference  betweer 
them,  is  that  the  one  has  sacrificed  his  coun 
try  in  the  vain  effort  to  establish  his  own  for- 
tunes ;  while  the  other  has  freely  sacrificed 
his  personal  interests — what  would  be  called 
so— in  the  successful  effort  of  serving  hb 
country.  Both  are  striking  examples  of  the 
power  for  good  or  evil,  that  one  man,  who 
has  courage  to  assume  the  control  of  events, 
can  exert ;  a  power  so  great  that  it  does  not 
merely  influence,  but  may  be  said  to  create 
the  destiny  of  the  race. 

Sarmiento*s  character  combines  qoalitus 
that  are  seldom  seen  united  in  the  same  io- 
diTidual :  courage,  enthusiasm,  disinterested- 
ness ;  the  electric  force  of  panion  by  which 
multitudes  are  thrilled  and  swayed;  princi- 
ple, and  undying  patience  and  persevoaneeL 
Ho  stands  to-day  as  a  representative  of  the 
most  advanced  principles  of  edocatioo,  of 
government,  and  of  social  reform,  advocated 
in  this  country,  or  in  the  world,  and  as  soch 
he  cannot  fail  to  receive  the  sympathy  and 
admiration  of  the  great  partj  of  progress 
and  freedom,  wherever  a  single  member  of 
it  is  to  be  found.  The  greatest  material  it- 
ward  that  could  have  been  bestowed  opoo 
him  ho  has  just  received,  since  his  dectioo 
to  the  presidency  is  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  Argcntme  people  of  the  services  that  be 
had  rendered  them ;  and  when  we  recall  the 
immense  influence  that  he  exerted  as  a  privite 
citizen,  and  even  as  a  persecuted  exile,  it  ii 
impossible  to  hope  too  much  from  his  present 
exertions,  now  that  he  will  have  fall  scope  to 
carry  out  his  great  and  beneficent  schenM 
for  the  elevation  of  his  people.  Unlesi  iB 
the  analogies  of  history  are  ftlsified  Saimies* 
to*s  administration  will  be,  to  the  AigentiDe 
Republic,  the  dawn  of  a  new  era ;  the  bcgia- 
ning  of  a  glorious  career  of  peace  and  pnr 
perity,  which  will  inaugurate  in  that  cooatiy 
a  civilization  commensurate  with  the  lus- 
vellous  natural  beauty  and  wealth  for  wliid 
South  America  is  so  remarkable^ 
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Our  August  number  closed  with  a  record 
of  the  earlier  ballots  of  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Convention^  which,  on  July  9tb,  nomi- 
natcd  iloratio  Seymour  for  President,  and 
Francis  P.  BUir  jr.  for  Vice-President  As 
the  campaign  on  both  sides  fairly  begins  at 
this  date,  we  group  its  subsequent  features  in 
a  single  summary. 

—On  July  8th  the  Republican  State  Con- 
Tcntion  of  New  York  nominated  for  Gov- 
ernor John  A.  Griswold  of  Troy.  The  vote 
in  the  Convention  stood  for  Griswold  247, 
for  Horace  Greeley  95,  and  for  Stewart  L. 
Woodford  36.  Hr.  Griswold  is  a  nephew  of 
Gen.  John  £.  Wool,  and  was  during  youth  a 
member  of  his  family.  lie  was  educated  to 
the  iron  business,  and  has  amassed  considera- 
ble wealth  as  an  iron  manufacturer  and  bank- 
er. He  was  first  elected  to  ofiicc  in  1855 
as  Mayor  of  Troy,  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  he 
presided  at  the  first  Union  war  meeting  in 
Troy,  and  assisted  in  raising  three  regiments, 
of  which  one  was  known  as  the  Griswold 
Light  Cavalry,  afterwards  the  21st  New  York. 
He  was  one  of  three  to  sustain  the  pecuniary 
risk  of  building  the  famous  Monitor,  to  whose 
victory  over  the  Merrimac  we  were  indebted 
for  the  preservation  of  vast  property,  and 
perhaps  of  the  Capitol  itself.  His  services  in 
promoting  this  enterprise  were  of  tlie  highest 
value  to  the  country.  In  the  following 
October  he  was  nominated  and  elected  as  a 
Democrat  to  Congress.  But  the  uniform 
support  given  by  him  while  in  Congress  to  all 
measures  for  the  support  of  the  Government, 
the  maintenance  of  our  financial  credit,  and 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  caused  him  to  be  re- 
nominated and  elected  by  the  Republicans,  in 
1864,  and  again  in  18C6.  On  tliis  third  nomi- 
nation ho  was  returned  by  a  majority  of  5,316 
votes.  His  enterprise  as  an  iron  manufac- 
turer has  been  no  less  a  public  benefaction 
than  his  political  services.  He  is  one  of  the 
introducers  of  the  Bessemer  process  of  mak- 
ing steel,  which  promi»»  to  substitute  steel 
rails  for  iron  throughout  the  country. 

— On  July  8th  the  Republican  Convention 
of  New  Jersey  nominated  Hon.  John  I.  Blair 
of  Warren  Co.,  and  that  of  Maine  renomi- 
nated Governor  Chamberlain. 


— Wm.  M.  Evarts,  having  been  previously 
nominated  by  the  President  as  Attomey-Gen- 
eral,  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  July 
16th,  and  soon  after  entered  on  his  office. 
Mr.  Evarts,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  a 
lawyer  of  great  acuteness  and  scholarship, 
has  for  several  years  occupied  a  leading  posi- 
tion at  the  bar  of  New  York  city,  and  there- 
fore of  the  country.  He  first  attracted  atten- 
tion as  Deputy  U.  S.  District-Attomey  for 
New  York  in  certain  Cuba  filllbustering  cases, 
and  afterward  in  the  Lemmon  slave  case, 
Parish  will  cases,  &c.  He  was  run  by  the 
Seward-Weed  wing  of  the  Republican  party 
for  U.  S.  Senator,  but  was  checkmated  by  Mr. 
Greeley,  the  contest  resulting  in  the  election 
of  Judge  Ira  Harris.  His  previous  affiliation 
with  the  Republican  party  gave  to  his  services, 
as  the  leading  counsel  for  the  President  on 
the  Impeachment  trial,  a  political  as  well  as 
a  professional  weight,  and  for  this  he  is  re- 
warded by  the  appointment  of  Attorney- 
General. 

— On  July  20th  the  President  vetoed  a 
joint  resolution  of  Congress  excluding  the 
unreconstructed  States  (Virginia,  Mississippi, 
and  Texas)  from  having  their  votes  counted 
in  the  Electoral  College,  and  the  same  was 
passed  over  his  veto. 

— On  July  16th  the  Republican  Convention 
of  Missouri  nominated  Hon.  Jas.  W.  McGluig 
of  St.  Louis  for  Governor,  on  a  platform 
strongly  pledging  the  State  to  payment  of 
the  National  Bonds  in  coin. 

— The  untimely  death  of  Gen.  Charles  G. 
Halpinc  (Miles  0*Reilly)  occurred  on  August 
3d,  in  consequence  of  an  overdose  of  chloro- 
form, taken  to  soothe  the  agony  of  intense 
neuralgic  pain.  After  fifteen  years  of  literary 
labor,  attended  by  indifferent  success,  Mr. 
Halpinc,  in  1861,  while  acting  as  Miyor  on 
the  staff  of  Gen.  Hunter,  began  that  series 
of  witty,  humorous,  patriotic,  pathetic,  and 
poetic  productions,  mainly  in  verse,  which 
caused  the  nojnme  deplwne  of  Miles  O'Reilly 
suddenly  to  blaze  forth  with  the  rare  lustre 
of  true  genius.  His  authorship  of  the 
"  Poems  by  the  Letter  H,"  and  of  the  stanzas 
to  the  American  fiag  beginning  with  the 
line 

•<  Tear  down  that  flaunting  lie/' 

are  only  revived  as  incidents  rendered  <iC 
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iDtcrcst  by  his  subsequent  truly  masterly 
productions,  which  are  now  being  collected 
for  publication. 

— The  Cornell  University  enters  on  its 
career  free  of  debt,  owning  its  real  estate 
and  buildings,  and  endowed,  including  the 
agricultural  land  grant  of  Congress,  and  the 
munificent  donations  of  Mr.  Cornell,  with  an 
iucome  of  $66,000  a  year.  It  aims  to  enable 
every  young  man  seeking  a  University  edu- 
cation to  support  himself  by  work  either  on 
the  farm  or  in  the  workshop  attached  to  the 
institution.  President  White  returned  from 
Europe  in  August,  having  secured  valuable 
works  for  the  College  library,  and  the  ser- 
vices, among  others,  of  the  eminent  Prof. 
Goldwin  Smith,  late  of  Oxford,  England,  who 
designs  taking  up  his  residence  in  the  United 
States,  at  least  for  the  present,  with  the  view 
of  studying  and  writing  upon  our  institu- 
tions. 

— Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens  died  in  Wash- 
ington, on  August  nth,  in  the  seven ty-sixth 
year  of  his  age.  lie  was  bom  in  Vermont, 
graduated  at  Dartmouth,  removed  to  Ponu- 
sylvania  and  taught  school,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1816,  at  23  years  of  age,  practised 
in  Adams  Co.  until  1842,  then  removed  to 
Lancaster,  where  he  continued  to  practise  in 
the  intervals  of  his  o£Qcial  life.  As  a  lawyer 
his  forte  lay  in  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  his  bluntncss  of  speech,  and  the 
indomitable  will  which  bore  down  any  mode- 
rate or  merely  intellectual  opposition  by 
sheer  force  and  pluck.  Sis  bluntness  caused 
him  to  be  trusted  by  the  common  people  as 
honest,  though  he  excelled  in  a  certain  kind 
of  shrewdness,  indirection,  and  cunning.  Ue 
served  several  terms  in  Cong^ss  without 
becoming  specially  prominent,  but  in  the 
XXXIXth  and  XLth  sessions  the  chief  essen- 
tials of  statesmanship  were  no  longer  knowl- 
edge of  and  reverence  for  the  precedents  of 
the  post  and  the  opinions  of  the  comprom- 
isers, but  innate  original  will,  overwhelming 
force,  and  crushing  energy  in  the  direction 
of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  phydcal  powers 
of  the  nation  toward  abolishing  slavery  and 
subduing  the  rebellion.  The  first  Mr.  SteveDS 
had  not,  and  therefore  could  not  shine  in  the 
era  of  the  Wcbsters  and  Clays.  The  last  he 
had  in  full  degree,  ond  they  made  him  the 
recognized  *'  leader  of  the  House  "  in  every 
struggle  of  the  loyal  with  the  disloyal  element 
on  the  floors  of  Congress.  His  style  of 
speech  was  like  that  or  the  best  style  of 
English  Parliamentary  orators,  terse,  epi- 
grammatic, brief;   touching  only  the  imme- 


diate question  before  the  House,  and  relying 
as  much  on  satire  and  audacity  as  on  argu- 
ment for  his  success. 

— ^The  Democratic  Convention  of  New 
York,  on  September  3d,  met  at  Albany  and 
adopted  a  pktform,  the  main  feature  of 
wliich  was  a  more  distinct  assertion  tliun  had 
been  made  in  the  National  platform,  that  sucli 
of  the  National  Bonds  as  were  not  expressly 
pay  able  in  coin  dhould  be  p:ud  in  currency. 
John  T.  Hoffman,  who  has  been  three 
times  elected  and  in  still  serving  as  Mayor  of 
New  York,  was  nominated  for  Governor.  Mr. 
Hoffman  is  well  and  favorably  known  in  tliLi 
city,  and  it  is  indirectly  creditable  to  his 
personal  character  that  Republicans  arc  com- 
pelled to  direct  their  attacks  more  at  Mr. 
Hoffman's  Democratic  associates  than  at  him- 
self. 

— The  State  election  in  Vermont,  on  Sep- 
tember 1st,  was  approached  with  great  in- 
terest by  both  parties,  not  from  any  doubt  ai 
to  the  result,  but  as  a  means  of  judging,  from 
the  Republican  majority  in  this  compared 
with  former  campaigns,  whether  the  low  ebb 
reached  by  the  Republicans  in  1867  still  con- 
tinued, or  whether  the  tide  were  rising.  Of- 
ficial returns  have  been  received  from  netriy 
every  part  of  the  State,  showing  the  TOte  for 
Page  (Rep.)  to  be  42,527,  against  Edwards 
(Dem.)  15,274,  leaving  a  Republican  m^ority 
of  27,253,  which  the  remaining  returns  wiD 
probably  increase  by  about  100.  The  R^ 
publican  majority  last  year  was  20,184. 
The  gain  over  the  vote  of  1867  is  10.7  per 
cent,  on  the  total  vote. 

— Ex-Gov.  Thomas  H.  Seymour  of  Con- 
necticut died  at  Hartford,  Sept.  3d,  aged  61 
years.  He  had  been  a  lawyer,  member  of 
Congress  from  1848  to  1846,  served  in 
Mexico  as  Major  of  a  New  England  regi- 
ment, where  he  formed  those  personal  tc- 
quaintances  with  Franklin  Pierce  and  Jettn- 
son  Davis  which  so  strongly  inflaenced  his 
political  views  and  made  him  one  of  the 
most  ultra  Southern  politicians  on  Nortben 
soil.  He  was  made  a  Colonel  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Chepul tepee — was  elected  Governor 
of  Connecticut  in  1860,  and  reelected  thr^ 
times,  and  was  appohited  Minister  to  Rusflli 
under  President  Pierce.  He  was  an  amial  fc 
man  socially,  of  mediocre  ability,  Idnd  as  ■ 
officer,  but  relentless  as  a  politician. 

— An  interesting  political  episode  was  t  te 
conference  between  Gen.  Roeccrans  and  Ge 
Lee  and  others  late  of  the  rebel  army. 
White  Sulphur  Springs,   Va.,  embodied 
their  letters  published  September  4tb.     G<  % 
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Rosccrans  assumes  that  those  who  controlled 
public  opinion  at  the  South  during  the  re- 
bellion still  represent  it,  and  that  no  basis 
of  recon*itruction  can  be  just,  peaceful,  or 
lasting  which  does  not  treut  these  rebel  lead- 
ers as  the  true  representatives  of  the  South- 
em  Slatci*.  Gen.  Lee  and  a  score  of  rebel 
officers  reply,  in  substance,  that  they  will  be 
entirely  satisfied  with  reconstruction  on  the 
basis  of  white  suffrage  only,  leaving  the 
rights  of  the  late  slaves  in  the  hands  of  the 
late  rebels,  and  removing  all  disabilities  from 
the  rebel  class.  During  the  earlier  years  of 
the  war,  when  Gen.  Grant  had  the  reputation 
of  being  a  conservative,  Gen.  Roscicrans  was 
regarde<i  as  a  radical.  Their  personal  rela- 
tions have  not  been  friendly. 

— The  white  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  Georgia,  on  September  8d, 
passed  a  resolution  declaring  that,  by  the 
present  constitution  of  Georgia,  colored  men 
are  ineligible  to  office,  thereby  expelling  their 
twenty-four  colored  members  from  seats  in 
the  Lpgislature.  Four  more  members,  taint- 
ed with  African  blood,  (quadroons  and  octo- 
roons), were  afterwards  expelled.  The  act 
created  intense  excitement,  especially  as  the 
expelled  members  were  not  allowed  to  vote 
upon  the  question,  the  chairman  virtually  de- 
dding  th<;  question  in  advance  of  the  house, 
and  as  thirty  of  the  members  voting  for  expul- 
sion were  ex-rebels,  who  were  themselves  In- 
eligible to  office  under  the  XlVth  Amend- 
ment, but  who  obtained  their  seats  in  part 
through  the  indulgence  of  those  whom  they 
afterward  expelled. 

— The  election  in  Maine  on  September 
14th  was  attended  with  more  excitement  and 
enthusiasm  than  prevailed  in  Vermont,  ow- 
ing to  the  very  laborious  and  thorough  can- 
vass of  the  State  by  the  speakers  of  both 
parties.  The  official  returns  from  the  entire 
State,  except  one  town  and  twenty-seven 
plantations,  are  received,  and  show  a  total 
vote  of  131,266,  of  which  Governor  Cham- 
berlain (Rep.)  received  75,835,  and  Pillsbury 
(Dem.)  65,431,  leaving  a  Republican  majority 
of  20,404,  as  against  11,614  in  1867,  of  27,- 
687  in  1866,  and  of  22,332  in  1865.  The 
Legislature  stands  29  Rep.  and  2  Dem.,  and 
the  House  119  Rep.  and  89  Dem. — Republi- 
can minority  on  joint  ballot  116,  against  80 
last  year.  From  one  district  we  have  no  re- 
turns, and  one  shows  a  tie  vote. 

— C.V)ngres8  met  on  September  2l8t  pursu- 
ant to  adjournment,  as  a  precautionary  meas- 
ure, and  after  a  session  of  1  hour  10  minutes, 
adjourned  to  October  16th  at  noon. 


— Fuel  has  been  added  to  the  smouldering 
fires  of  rebellion,  and  intenise  bittemesi 
aroused  throughout  the  State  of  Georgia,  by 
the  attempt  of  the  sheriff  of  Mitchell  Co. 
and  some  citizens  to  prevent  a  Republican 
meeting,  consisting  mainly  of  colored  people, 
from  being  held  at  Camilla,  a  small  town  near 
the  celebrated  town  of  Anderson  villo,  and  by 
the  riot  and  bloodshed  which  resulted  from 
such  attempt. 

The  facts  are,  that  on  the,  16th  Captain 
Pierce,  late  of  the  Union  army,  a  Eentuckian 
by  birth,  and  now  a  candidate  for  Congress 
from  the  district,  accompanied  by  John  Mur- 
phy, also  late  of  the  Union  army,  came  to  the 
village  of  Americus,  unattended  and  un- 
armed, and  proceeded  to  hold  a  political 
meeting  in  the  Court  House  Square.  The 
white  inhabitants  of  the  town  turned  out 
armed  with  pistols,  and  drove  them  and  the 
members  of  the  Republican  meeting  out  of 
the  Square.  Pierce  and  Murphy  escaped  by 
a  side  entrance,  found  concealment  for  a  few 
hours  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  at  night, 
though  the  roads  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  town  were  picketed,  and  every 
means  was  used  to  find  and  murder  them, 
they  evaded  their  pursuers  in  safety  and 
reached  their  homes.  But  on  the  19th,  being 
engaged  to  speak  at  Camilla,  they  appronched 
the  town  attended  by  about  70  colored 
Republicans,  most  of  whom  were  armed. 
On  the  way  they  were  joined  by  others,  until 
nearly  400  had  assembled.  The  Sheriff  and 
his  posse  warned  them  not  to  enter  the  town« 
to  which  they  replied  by  demanding  that  he 
should  protect  them  in  their  right  to  hold  a 
political  meeting  unmolested.  On  entering 
the  town  they  were  fired  upon,  and  after  re- 
turning the  fire  in  part,  they  fied.  Of  the 
white  or  Democratic  party  none  were  killed, 
and  but  six  were  wounded.  Of  the  colored  or 
Republican  party  several  were  killed,  and  an 
unknown  number,  variously  stated  at  from 
sixty  to  eighty,  were  wounded. 


FORKION. 

The  most  extended  earthquake  recorded 
in  history,  and  one  of  the  most  destructive 
and  terrible  since  the  unparalleled  convul- 
sion at  Lisbon  in  1765,  began  in  Peru  on  the 
13th  of  August,  extended  into  Chili  to  the 
southward  on  the  14th,  and  then  into  Equa- 
dor  to  the  northward  on  the  16th,  pervading 
the  whole  western  coast  of  South  America 
throughout  forty  degrees  of  latitude,  and 
from  the  Andes  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Twenty 
towns  and  cities  were  utterly  demolished,  be- 
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ing  first  shaken  into  fragments  or  swallowed 
up  by  the  opening  fissures,  and  the  wreck 
submerged  and  buried  beyond  recognition 
by  the  ocean,  which  first  retired  hundreds  of 
feet  and  then  advanced  in  a  huge  tidal  wave, 
sweeping  landward  like  a  wall  of  water  fifty 
feet  high,  and  bearing  every  thing  before  it 
to  destruction.  The  loss  of  life  is  estimated 
at  20,000,  and  the  loss  of  property  is  placed 
by  the  Peruvian  Government  at  $300,000,000. 
Whole  blocks  of  edifices  were  swept  away  in 
a  moment  Ships  lying  at  anchor,  including 
two  vessels  of  our  Navy — the  steamer  Wa- 
teree  and  the  storeship  Fredonia — were 
taken  up,  borne  far  inland,  dashed  to  frag- 
ments, and  their  crews  lost.  The  convulsions 
began  with  a  terrible  trembling  and  rocking 
of  the  earth,  which  lasted  incessantly  for  ten 
minutes.  Those  of  the  inhabitants  who  were 
not  immediately  buried  under  their  falling 
dwellings,  rushed  into  the  streets  and  plazas 
and  fled  toward  the  hills.  Many  were  stifled 
by  the  nauseous  fumes,  poisonous  mineral 
vapors  and  dust  which  poured  up  from  the 
yawning  fissures  and  crevasses.  On  the  sea- 
ooast,  thousands  who  escaped  these  dangers 
were  suddenly  overtaken  and  surrounded  by 
the  ocean  wave  which  poured  landward  at 
the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  Outrage,  con- 
flagration, and  pillage  added  to  the  horrors 
of  the  scene,  which  forms  one  of  the  most 
appalling  catastrophes  in  history.  Mr.  Fer- 
rar  de  Canto,  editor  of  the  Spanish  journal 
£1  Cronuta^  of  this  city,  has  undertaken, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Peruvian  Minister  at 
Washington,  to  collect  subscriptions  for  the 
benefit  of  the  suflferers. 

— The  troubles  which  have  been  brewing 
in  Spain  for  several  years,  and  the  popular 
and  official  hostility  to  the  excesses  of  the 
dissolute  Queen  Isabella,  have  culminated  in  a 
revolution  which,  at  latest  accounts,  bids  fair 
to  sweep  away  the  throne  of  this  last  of  the 
Bourbon  sovereigns.  General  Prim,  the  leader 
of  the  insurgent  forces,  left  Paris  and  met 
the  generals  who  were  recently  exiled  by  the 
Government,  at  Cadiz.  The  ironclad  Sara- 
gossa  opened  the  insurrection  by  bringing 
her  guns  to  bear  on  the  royal  troops  garri- 
soning the  city.  These  surrendering,  the 
oity  of  Cadiz  declared  for  the  insurgents. 
Each  general  then  sailed  to  pre-arranged 
points  on  the  coast,  and  simultaneously 
raisetl  the  standard  of  revolt.  By  September 
22d  the  provinces  of  Corunna,  Lugo,  Oren- 
se,  Pontevedra,  Murcia,  Altacete,  Huesca, 
Zaragosa,  and  Fernel  had  pronounced  for 
the  revolution.     The    provinces    of  Barce- 


lona,  Tarragona,  Lerida  and  Gerona  declared 
for  universal  suffrage  and  a  change  of  sov- 
ereigns. Gonzalez  Bravo,  the  prime  min- 
ister, resigned  and  fled.  Queen  Isaliella,  at 
San  Sebastian,  attempted  to  reach  Madrid, 
but  found  the  road  blocked  by  the  revolu- 
tionists. General  Concha  took  command  of 
the  royal  troops.  A  provisional  government 
was  formed  by  the  rebels  at  Seville,  the 
headquarters  of  the  insurrection,  and  risings 
occurred  in  Galicia  and  throughout  Andaln- 
sia.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed  throughout 
Spain,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
rapidly  passed  into  the  control  of  the  'msor- 
gents,  and  the  efforts  of  the  GoTcnmient  to 
stem  the  tide  were  ineffectual,  and  grew  daily 
weaker.  Rumor  is  divided  whether  iht  rev- 
olutionists will  be  content  with  the  abdicaUon 
of  the  Queen  in  favor  of  her  infant  son  Al- 
phonse,  now  eleven  years  of  age,  and  the 
calling  of  a  National  Cortez  to  settle  the  nc- 
cession,  and  appoint  a  regency ;  or  whether 
the  demand  will  be  for  the  transfer  of  thu 
throne  to  the  Duke  dc  Montpcnsier,  of  the 
Ilouse  of  Orleans,  husband  of  the  Qocen'i 
sister;  or  whether  they  will  prefer  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Count  of  Girgenti,  a  Neapoli- 
tan Bourbon,  husband  of  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Queen  Isabella.  Esp:irtero  is  procl-iinwd 
by  a  portion  of  the  rebels  President  of  tbt 
Provisional  Government,  while  other  aocoantt 
represent  General  Senano,  the  Duke  de  It 
Torre ,  to  be  acting  as  the  Civil  Head  of 
the  Revolutionary  Forces.  The  insurrectSoa 
spread  into  the  city  of  Grenada,  but  there, 
after  a  fight  of  two  hours,  was  suppressed. 
General  G asset,  commanding  Valencia,  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  seized  by  the  mob, 
killed,  and  hiv<:  dead  body  dragged  through 
the  streets.  General  Scnader,  sent  with  a 
force  of  royal  troops  ogainst  the  Province  of 
Santander,  joined  the  insurgents.  Gcnenl 
Prim  was  reported  marching  northward 
with  20,000  troops.  The  Queen  bat  at 
last  advices  retired  into  France,  bad  an  in- 
terview with  the  Emperor  and  been  as- 
signed the  Castle  of  Pau  as  a  residenee 
during  her  absence  from  the  Spanish  thronie. 
Both  the  minister  and  the  General  de  la 
Concha  have  resigned,  and  it  it  rumored 
have  joined  the  revolution,  which  iadecd 
seems  to  have  completely  succeeded.  Mr. 
Domez  has  been  called  to  the  head  of  the 
provincial  Government,  and  it  is  rumored 
that  the  ancient  cUdms  of  the  House  of 
Savoy  to  the  throne  of  Spain  are  to  be  rccx^^r- 
nized  in  the  person  of  the  eldest  son  of 
Victor  Emmanuel 
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A  Personal  History  of  Ulysses  S,  Grants 
by  Albert  D.  RiCHARDSOMf  (American  Pub- 
lubing  Co.,  Hartford.)  Ulysses  S.  Gitint, 
wbilom  tauner,  present  GeneraUin-Cbief  and 
probably  future  President  of  tbe  United 
States,  is  undergoing  a  seTere  ordeal ;  be  is 
having  bis  biograpby  written,  not  by  one, 
but  by  many  pens ;  and  worthy  of  commem- 
oration as  arc  many  of  the  eTcnts  of  bis  life, 
we  presume  he  is  weary  enough  of  having 
them  continually  rc-chrouicled.  Fortunate  is 
he  in  having  an  experience  that  will  stand  so 
searching  an  investigation,  and  reveal  so  lit- 
tle of  which  his  countrymen  need  be  ashamed. 

Among  the  many  biographies  that  have 
been  produced  within  the  present  year,  Mr. 
Richardson^s  book  will  take  high  rank ;  it  is 
less  full  and  exact  In  its  description  of  mili- 
tary operations  than  the  more  exhaustive  work 
of  Colonel  Badeau,  and  naturally  the  staff- 
officers  would  have  had  better  opportunities 
for  obtaining  the  facts  of  the  campaigns,  and 
better  knowledge  for  analyzing  them  than 
the  newspaper  correspondent  But  what  Mr. 
Kichardson  has  to  relate,  he  gives  us  in  a  sim- 
ple, straightforward  style,  and  succeeds  in 
making  a  very  comprehensive  and  compre- 
hensible picture  of  the  great  movements  of 
Grant's  Armies,  which  arc  the  really  interest- 
ing facts  of  (jrani*s  life.  What  qualities  for 
statesmauship,  and  capacities  for  rulmg  a  na- 
tion General  Grant  may,  and  we  trust  does 
possess,  his  life  has  given  him  thus  far  but 
little  opportunity  to  set  forth. 

Mr.  Bichard^son  entitles  his  work  a  "  Per- 
ioual  History,^*  but  even  his  graceful  pen  has 
not  succeeded  in  investing  with  much  inter- 
est the  perf^on  of  the  captain,  the  house- 
agent,  and  the  tsnner.  Grant's  actions  first 
become  to  us  of  value  when  as  a  Colonel  he 
shows  a  capacity  for  commanding  men,  and 
increase  in  interest  in  exact  ratio  to  the  in- 
crease in  tbe  responsibility  and  importance 
of  bis  command.  A  few  qualities  stand  out 
ID  bold  relief,  there  maybe  many  latent;  but 
wo  know  Grant  as  a  soldier,  and  the  strong 
sonimon-sense,  clear  judgment,  modest  self- 
reliance,  and  integrity  of  purpose,  of  which 
he  has  shown  himself  possessed,  will  stand 
bim  in  good  stead  in  the  performance  of  the 
more  complicated  duties  of  the  Presidency. 

Mr.  Richardson  errs,  we  thitik,  as  a  biogra- 
plicr,  in  not  calling  attention  to  the  blunders 
jw  well  as  the  successes  of  his  hero,  forget- 
tiog  tl):it  the  greatest  commaiMlcrs  have  been 


those  who  have  educated  themselves  from 
their  mistakes,  have  drawn  victory  from  fail- 
ure. No  one,  probably,  would  be  more 
ready  than  Grant  himself  to  admit  tiiat  the 
position  of  the  army  at  Pittsburg  Landing 
showed  bad  generalship ;  that  the  bloody  re- 
pulse at  Cold  Harbor  proved  a  miscalcula- 
tion of  the  strength  of  the  enemy's  position, 
and  of  the  fighting  capacity  of  his  wearied 
troops ;  or  that  the  humiliating  disaster  at 
Ream's  Station  arose  from  a  careless  under- 
rating of  the  strength  and  vigilance  of  his 
opponent;  but  we  claim  that  one  of  the 
strongest  titles  to  generalship  that  Grant  pos- 
sesses is  that  firm  persistency  which  won  vic- 
tory from  disaster  at  Shiloh,  and  would  not 
allow  itself  to  be  turned  from  its  purpose  by 
such  checks  as  Cold  Harbor  and  Ream's  Sta- 
tion. Mr,  Richardson's  book  is  carefully 
written,  and  contains  few  errors  of  statement. 
He  speaks  of  Danville,  to  be  sure,  as  being 
in  North  Carolina,  and  says  that  Sheridan  re- 
formed his  line  at  Cedar  Creek  without  pro- 
fanity, which  piece  of  information  was  cer- 
tainly not  obtained  from  the  members  of  the 
sixth  or  nineteenth  Corps ;  but  the  work,  as  a 
whole,  is  useful  and  trustworthy,  and  will 
doubtless  remain  one  of  the  standard  biog- 
raphies of  our  future  President. 


Olivir  Optic,  the  indefatigable,  has  writr 
ten  a  life  of  Grant,  mtended  for  boy-readers, 
and  entitled  '*  Our  Standard  Bearer."  It  is 
published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston.  Mr. 
Adams'  books  are  always  brightly  written,  full 
of  information,  and  attractive  to  his  boy- 
readers.  It  is,  perhaps,  fortunate  for  the  lat- 
ter that  the  war-times  are  over,  as  the  Stand- 
ard Bearer  throws  such  a  eouleur  de  rose  over 
the  experience  of  a  soldier  that  they  might 
otherwise  be  tempted  to  make  a  general 
exodus  to  the  field  of  glory,  with  the  view 
of  becoming  lieutenant^nends  at  once. 


Messrs.  Lee  k  Shepard  also  publish  a  me- 
moir of  Grant  k  Colfax  by  Hon.  Charlf^  A. 
Phelps,  late  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. His  volume  is  compact  an:I 
concise;  arranged  for  campaign  reading. 


Our  Branch  and  its  Tribuiariea ;  being  a 
History  of  the  Work  of  the  Northwestern 
Sanitary  Commisson  and  its  Auxiliaries  during 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  By  Mrs.  Sarah 
E.  Hensbaw.    8vo.    pp.432.    Chicago:  A 1* 
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fred  L.  SewclL  The  Commission,  whose  his- 
tory this  handsome  and  well-written  Tolumo 
narrates,  worked  four  years;  received  and 
Oixpendcd  over  $400,000;  distributed  about 
70,000  packages,  containing  three  hundred 
and  thirty-five  difTercnt  kinds  of  goods  and 
provisions.  It  was  the  centre  of  operations 
for  some  3,000  auxiliary  societies  all  over 
the  Northwest,  and  in  its  vast  and  immeas- 
urably useful  labors,  80,(00  women  did 
noble  service.  But  neither  words  nor  figures 
can  in  the  remotest  degree  approach  a  state- 
ment of  the  value  of  the  misery  and  the 
agony  prevented  and  cured,  the  comfort 
given,  the  health  secured,  &nd  the  lives 
saved,  by  the  Commission.  Tears  and  thanks 
together  have  tliousands  of  times  failed  to 
express  the  gratitude  of  some  one  poor  fel- 
low for  his  individual  benefit  received  from 
the  Commission ;  but  neither  arithmetic  nor 
calculus,  neither  rhetoric  nor  narrative  can 
condense  that  sum  total  of  good  done  into 
a  table,  nor  spread  it  into  a  speech. 

Mrs.  Ilenshaw  has  prepared  a  clear  and 
plain  narrative  of  the  facts  of  the  work  of  the 
Commis^on,  set  h(>re  and  there  with  many 
striking  and  effective  illustrative  anecdotes. 
This  judicious  management  both  gives  in- 
terest to  the  book,  and  gradually  affords  the 
reader,  through  his  sympathies,  a  real  appre- 
hension of  the  work. 

In  announcing  the  book,  Mr.  Alfred  L. 
Scwell,  tlic  publisher,  takes  a  very  justifiable 
pride  in  the  fact  that  the  book  is  so  thor- 
oughly a  Western  production.  Its  paper  and 
type  were  made  and  its  stereotyping  executed 
in  the  West;  its  printing  done  there,  on  a 
Chicago-made  press;  its  maps  drawn  and 
printed,  and  its  binding  done,  in  Chicago. 
The  printing  ink  is,  apparently,  English ;  but 
we  are  sorry  to  say  that  no  first-class  print- 
ing ink  is  made,  to  our  knowledge,  in  Amer- 
ica, We  sincerely  congratulate  Mr.  Sewell 
in  the  very  sati:>factory  excellence  of  his  pub- 
lication in  every  mechanical  particular,  and 
we  are  glad  that  literature  and  typography 
find  60  encouraging  a  home  in  the  North- 
western Metropolis. 


The  Katural  Wealth  of  California^  com- 
prising Early  History,  Geography,  Topog- 
i-aphy  and  Scenery;  Agriculture,  Geology, 
Mineralogy  and  Mines,  etc.  With  a  De- 
tailed Description  of  each  County.  By  Titcs 
Fky  Cronise.  Roy.  8vo.  San  Francisco: 
II.  U.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

Mr.  Cronise  has  compiled  a  very  handsome 
volume,  whose  manufacture  is  wholly  Cali- 


fomian  and  is  a  credit  to  the  typographical  art 
of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  statistical  value  of 
the  work  is  great,  for  it  embodies  the  most 
recent  as  well  as  full  information,  havmg  been 
prepared  during  the  year  preceding  its  publi- 
cation, and  with  the  aid  of  competent  tn- 
thorities  in  its  various  departments.  Portions 
of  the  work,  very  naturally,  give  token  of  its 
rapid  preparation.  We  think  that  investiga- 
tion and  reflection  would  have  caused  Mr. 
Cromse  to  modify  the  unqualified  temis  of  the 
following  marvellous  story : 

**The  armor  belonging  to  Montezmni, 
which  was  obtained  by  Cortes,  and  is  now  in 
the  museum  nt  Madrid,  is  known  to  be  of 
Asiatic  manufacture,  and  to  have  belonged 
to  one  of  Kubla  Kahn^s  {sic)  generals." 

Which  one  ?  This  statement  is  part  of  an 
argument  to  show  that  the  Aztecs  were  Mon- 
golians. If  authenticated  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  at  a  San  Francisco  reprint  of,  the 
general  roster  of  Kubla  Khan^a  army,  or  to 
find  it  shown  that  Montezuma  (died  a.  d. 
1520)  had  inherited  all  the  treasures  of  tbe 
**  stately  pleasure  dome,''  which  Kubla  Ehtn 
(died  A.  D.,  1294,  two  cunturies  earlier)  de 
creed  in  the  hitherto  little  known  region  of 
Xanadu,  as  recorded  l)y  the  historian  (^ 
ridge. 

Of  a  Uke  visionary  nature  is  the  statcnent 
that  **  Alta"  in  the  name  *'  Alta  Califomit" 
**i9  a  word  of  Mon^^olian  origin,  signirjiog 
gold."  The  perfectly  obvious  fact  of  coone 
is,  that  Alta  California  U  Spanish  for  Upper 
California,  as  distinguished  from  the  reoia- 
sula.  These  however  arc  minor  derccts.  Asa 
whole,  Mr.  Cronise*8  book  affords  an  intereft* 
ing  and  valuable  picture  of  the  natural  ad* 
vantages  of  this  powerful  young  State,  and  d 
the  present  extent  to  which  those  adiaa 
tages  have  been  developed  by  man. 


77ie  Amazon^  by  Franz  Dingelsiir 
Translated  from  the  German  by  J.  M.  HaK 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Son,  ISM 
Upon  Dingelstcdt's  "Amazon"  has  fSAt 
the  honor  of  opening  Messrs.  Patsua  i 
Son's  promised  series  of  translations  firov 
the  German.  The  selection  is,  we  think,! 
happy  one ;  for  the  author,  who  has  long  ben 
known  in  Germany  as  one  of  the  ablest  fitc* 
rary  critics  and  translators  of  Shakeipeire, 
himself  makes,  in  the  "  Amazon,"  his  debot 
as  a  novelist.  Dingelstedt  is  at  present  di- 
rector of  the  Royal  Theatre  in  Vienna,  if  we 
mistake  not,  and  the  **  Amazon  "  is  an  aitistie 
embodiment  of  the  experiences  of  aitJIfa 
and  human  nature  which  he  has  gathered  b 
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that  capacity.  The  principal  heroine  is  a 
prima  doniia,  the  hero  a  celebrated  painter ; 
to  match  tl'em,  we  have  a  diplomatist  und  the 
only  daughter  of  a  wealthy  banker,  while  the 
banker  himself  furnishes  the  golden  back- 
ground. The  aciion  of  the  novel  is  both  easy 
and  powerful  (to  borrow  an  expressive  Ger- 
man word,  achicungha/t)  \  tlie  reader  is  car- 
ried along  from  page  to  page,  from  chapter 
to  chapter,  with  an  interest  that  never  flags. 
In  our  experience  of  novel  reading  we  cannot 
remember  a  more  piquant  laying  of  the  f  lot 
than  that  contained  in  Chapter  Y.,  **  Diplo- 
matic Intervention;  "  while  Chapter  X.,  **  A 
four-handed  Gamo,"  containing  the  dtooue- 
ment,  is  a  gem  of  character-analysis.  The 
personages  arc  all  sharply  drawn,  and  move 
naturally.  Beside,  the  entire  work  is  per- 
yadcd  with  the  subtlest  and  most  exquisite 
spirit  of  humor — all  the  more  unusuul  in  a 
German  author.  Wo  cannot  better  charac- 
terize this  ethereal  quality  than  by  saying 
that  it  reminds  us  of  Heine  in  his  happiest 
mood'',  but  with  all  his  gall  extracted.  The 
anthor^s  humor  is  most  frolicsome  in  his  de- 
scription of  maestro  Bu]lermann*s  projected 
opera,  "  The  Deluge ; "  but,  in  our  opinion, 
it  attains  its  perfection  in  the  artist  Roland's 
^[kiaint  and  vigorous  letter,  which  concludes 
the  work.  The  "  Amazon  **  bids  fair  to  be 
the  opening  wedge  to  a  long  and  successful 
scries  of  translations,  which  shall  offer  to  the 
American  render  the  cream  of  recent  German 
literature. 


What  Answer?  By  Anna  £.  Dickinson. 
(Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields.  1868.)  This 
noTel  would  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
Mr.  Tame,  the  great  French  critic.  It  is 
didactic,  which  he  thinks  novels  should  never 
be.  It  moralizes,  and  a  moralizing  novelist 
Mr.  Taine  abominates.  Moreover,  the  moral 
element  in  Miss  Dickinson's  book  predomi- 
nates over  every  thing  eL^  The  esthetic  is 
merely  the  channel  by  which  she  seeks  to 
eonvey  it.  She  writes,  not  under  the  inspi- 
ration of  art,  but  under  the  inspiration  of 
justice.  Instead  of  sacrificing  every  thing  to 
art,  which  is  Mr.  Taine'a  recipe  for  a  good 
novel,  she  bends  every  thing  to  the  defence 
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A  FEW  weeks  ago,  all  Americi  and  Eng- 
land were  talking  about  Mr.  Rocbuck*s 
speech  at  the  dinner  given  by  the  Master 
Cutlers  of  Sheffield  to  the  American  Min- 
ister, Mr.  Revcrdy  Johnson.  Perhaps  we 
ehaXl  be  doi.ig  Mr.  Roebuck  too  much  honor 


of  her  great  gospel  of  fair  play,  as  opposed 
to  the  monstrous  prejudices  that  exist  against 
the  colored  race.  But,  because  to  our  minds 
art  should  always  be  the  servant  of  justice, 
the  esthetic  the  hand-maid  of  the  moral,  we 
give  this  book  a  hearty  welcome.  It  was 
evidently  not  written  from  any  desire  to 
shine  in  literature  as  on  the  rostrum,  but 
fVom  a  living  wish  to  fUrthcrwitli  her  pen  the 
same  great  lesson  of  humanity  that  she  has 
been  enfoicing  with  her  living  voice.  Of 
course,  Miss  Dickinson's  admirers  will  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  result.  But,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  many  who  cannot  bo  classed  as 
such  will  be  pleasantly  surprised  at  the  ab- 
sence of  extravagance  and  any  attempt 
at  fine  writing,  qualities  which  some  of  her 
Lyceum  performances  would  lead  them  to 
expect.  She  tells  her  story  with  great  calm- 
ness, and  in  a  most  simple  and  straight- 
forward manner.  It  is  the  story,  all  too  true, 
of  the  prejudice  against  the  black  race  every- 
where existing  in  America.  Various  incidents 
of  the  late  war  are  woven  into  it  in  a  skilful 
and  interesting  manner.  The  heroine  is  Miss 
Ercildoune,  whose  father  was  a  mulatto, 
whose  mother  an  English  lady,  "excess- 
ively (?)  beautiful.'*  The  hero,  William  Sur- 
rey, a  high-minded  Northern  youth.  Side  by 
side  with  the  fortmies  and  misfortunes  of 
these  leading  characters,  we  have  the  '^fixas^ 
pax,  et  ORcula"  of  James  and  Sallie,  the 
development  of  whoso  interests  helps  the 
main  story,  and  illustrates  in  Tarious  ways 
the  main  idea  of  the  book.  In  short,  Miss 
Dickinson  has  done  well  during  these  summer 
months,  when  her  voice  is  necessarily  silent, 
to  Tary  with  a  book  the  form  of  her  apostleship. 

Under  the  rather  fanciful  title.  The  Gos- 
pel i»  the  TreeSj  Mr.  Alexander  Clark,  a 
Methodist  clergyman  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has 
given  expression  to  many  pious  as  well  as 
poetical  thoughts.  The  latter  part  of  the 
Tolume  contains  Mr.  Clark*s  FufpU  Opinions 
on  Common  Things,  which  ore  uttered  with 
considerable  pith  and  point.  The  author  is 
evidently  a  man  of  earnest  convictions,  and 
not  trammelled  by  denominational  bands  or 
shackles. 

TALK. 

by  recalling  the  fact,  that  any  speech  of  his 
was  ever  able  to  engage,  for  even  the  short- 
est time,  the  attention  of  two  great  peoples. 
And  indeed,  under  onlinary  cii  cumstances, 
nothing  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Roebuck's  political 
character  and  antecedents  could  say,  would 
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be  entitled  to  any  notice  whatever.  Ilifl 
course  toward  the  American  people,  during 
die  late  war,  showed  a  nature  controlled  by 
a  spiteful  ill-temper,  and  the  language  in 
which  he  cxp:  esscd  himself  was  simply,  con- 
sidering his  situation  as  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, grossly  indecent.  The  part  he  played 
was  tliut  of  a  stirrer-up  of  strife  between  two 
friendly  nations:  he  took  the  side  of  the 
South,  not  because  he  cared  a  penny  for  her 
welfare,  but  because  he  thought  that  the  best 
way  to  destroy  our  Government ;  and  he  was 
60  little  of  a  statesman  as  to  think  that  Eng- 
land would  profit  by  the  ruin  of  the  United 
States.  He  did  all  that  one  man  of  little 
ability  who  had  wriggled  into  a  public  situa- 
tion could  do,  to  irritate  America  against 
England,  by  taunts,  and  jeers,  and  insulting 
propositions,  and  by  throwing  the  whole 
weiglit  of  his  place  in  favor  of  those  who 
were,  every  day,  making  English  professions 
of  ncutrulity  ridiculous.  This,  against  Amer- 
ica, but  all  the  time  he  was  doing  an  equal 
wrong  to  England.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
real  situation  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  and  he  wished  to  know  nothing,  for 
that  ignorance  lefl  him  free  to  invent  what 
facts  he  needed,  to  inflame  and  excite  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen.  England  owes 
him  no  thanks,  that  she  was  not  hurried  into 
a  wicked  war  with  a  nation  which  ought  to 
be  her  strongest  friend.  To  bring  about 
such  a  war,  31  r.  Roebuck  worked,  unwearied, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Rebellion,  to  tlie 
end  of  it.  Such  powers  as  he  had,  he  conse- 
crated to  that  dishonorable  purpose.  And 
nothing  but  the  fact  that  his  intellectual 
powers  are  small,  prevented  his  succeeding 
in  his  wicked  attempt  Nor,  when  we  speak 
In  this  way  of  Mr.  Roebuck,  are  we  by  any 
means  ignorant  that  he  was  not  alone,  either 
in  his  ill-will  or  in  tlie  expression  of  it  We 
have  not  forgotten  Mr.  Ruskin,  nor  Mr.  Kings- 
ley,  nor  Mr.  Carlyle,  nor  Mr.  Trollope.  But 
Mr.  Ruskin  confined  his  ignorance  and  his 
insolence  to  the  pages  of  those  little  books  of 
his  which  few-  persons  can  have  liad  the  pa- 
tience to  lead,  and  which  no  one  Iiaving 
read  could  have  cared  to  remember.  Mr. 
Kingsloy  contented  himself  with  retailing,  in 
private,  the  slanders  and  inventions  with 
which  he  was  supplied  from  this  side  the 
water.  Mr.  Carlyle,  who  has  long  entertain- 
ed a,  no  doubt  perfectly  sincere,  contempt 
for  the  America  of  his  imagination,  continued 
during  the  war  to  express  that  contempt  in 
epigrammatic  utterances  in  private  from  his 
tripod,  ai;d  only  now  and  then  gave  vent  to 


his  irritation  in  print.  Last,  and  least,  Mr. 
Anthony  Trollope  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
bis  famous  mother,  and  looked  at  all  things 
American  through  the  grievance  of  his  stolen 
books,  as  she,  through  the  grievance  of  her 
shipwrecked  *' Bazaar."  Theso  people  ail 
wished  us  evil  as  cordially  as  did  Mr.  Roebuck, 
but  they  were  not  animated  with  the  same 
persistent  zeaL  They  could  s'Jng  once,  like 
the  bees.  But  he  had  the  damnable  iten- 
tion  of  the  mosquito,  who  can  hum,  and 
sting,  and  suck  blood,  all  night 

Yet  such  was  the  man  whom  the  Master 
Cutlers  of  Sheffield  secured  as  their  spokee- 
man  on  the  occasion  of  their  first  meeting 
the  newly-appointed  American  minister.    We 
believe  that  England  is  the  only  country  in 
the  world  where  people  are  capable  of  the 
rudeness  of  inviting  a  man  to  dinner  and  in- 
sulting him  during  the  meal  with  disparagbg 
remarks  about  his  country  and  his  country- 
men.   We,  ourselves,  have  gone  through  this 
experience.    After  an  evening  spent  in  pa^ 
rying  attacks  of  this  nature,  made  with  ill 
that  graceful  ease  and  delicacy  of  expnuka 
in  which  the  English  so  nearly  rival  the 
French,  our  host,  on  condncting  us  to  tba 
d  :or,  politely  expressed  a  hope  that  nothing 
of  all  that  had  been  said  would  be  taken  bj 
us  in  bad  part   To  this  delicately  veiled  eon- 
fession  of  the  company*s  offence  against  good 
breeding,  what  was  there  to  say  ?     We  conM 
only  assure  our  friend,  tliat,  it  not  bein;  the 
custom  in  our  part  of  the  world  to  entertsin 
a  guest  by  ridiculing  his  government  and  feV 
low-countrymeUf  we  had,  it  was  true,  been  t 
little  uuprepared  for  the  entertainment  pro- 
vided for  us,  but  that  we  were  qmte  willing; 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  these  were  the 
manners  of  his  country,  and  to  think  as  cfair- 
itably  of  them  as  was  possible.     For  mm 
reason  or  other  not  easily  understood,  tlie 
English  newspnpcrs,  in  writing  on  the  •■b> 
ject  of  Mr.  Roebuck's  speech,  seem  to  hsie 
one  and  all  become  frightfully  AmerieaniMd. 
With  one  consent  they  refuse  to  look  at  the 
affair  through  English  spectacles,  but  critidie 
it  by  the  elevated  standard  of  private  good- 
manners  and  international  oonitv.    The  tooe 
of  the  entire  English  press,  inclnding  evoi 
the  London  7?i/tee,  praiseworthy  as  it  is,  is  jrt 
in  almost  ludicrous  contrast  to  what  U  wu 
in  similar  circumstances  during  the  war.    li 
this  dinner  had  been  in  1862,  instead  of  is 
18C8,  we  should  then  have  read,  not  thk 
energetic  rating  of  poor  Roebuck,  nor  thii 
stern  rebuke  of  the  unhappy  Master  Cnden 
for  their  awkwardness  in  inviting  such  a 
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Bobadil  to  speak  for  them  at  their  feast  of 
the  Lion  and  the  Lamb,  but  sarcasm,  none 
too  delicate,  upon  the  thin-skinnedncss  of 
Brother  Jonathan,  and  polite  inquiries  as  to 
why  Mr.  Johnson  did  not  leare  the  table  if  he 
did  not  like  what  he  heard  there.  "  Punch  ^ 
would  have  called  upon  Mr.  Tcnniel,  a  Swiss, 
who  serves  any  cause  for  pay,  to  draw  a 
cartoon,  in  which  Mr.  Johnson  should  be 
represented  as  Pistol,  humbly  eating  the  leek 
held  out  by  the  rough  but  chivalrous  Fluellcn- 
Roebuck ;  and  the  wits  who  make  that  jour- 
nal such  a  weekly  storehouse  of  Attic  salt, 
would  have  pursued  our  minister  with  a 
phrase  whose  exquisite  irony  was  during  that 
year  heard  everywhere  in  Enghind,  and  which 
was  enough  of  itself  to  prove  how  superior  in 
delicacy  and  point  English  wit  is  to  that  of 
France,  **  How  arc  your  poor  feet  ?  **  This  is 
what  we  should  have  had  to  put  up  with  in  1862. 
Bat,  now,  we  have  changed  all  that ;  and, 
from  Liverpool  to  London,  "  etiquette  "  is  the 
word,  and  **0h!  Fie,  Mr.  Roebuck!"  and 
"  Pray  excuse  the  fellow,  Mr.  Minister  John- 
son, he  really  doesn't  know  any  better  ! " 


After  all,  we  feel  some  pity  for  Mr.  Roe- 
buck. He  must  be  a  good  deal  astonished 
and  chagrined  at  the  way  in  which  his  coun- 
trymen have  turned  upon  him.  He  is  in 
something  like  the  predicament  of  a  mastiff, 
who  has  been  encouraged  by  his  owner,  year 
after  year,  to  bark  at  a  certain  neighbor 
■gainst  whom  a  long-established  grudge  is 
cherished,  and  who  has  done  what  was  ex- 
pected of  him  with  a  hearty  good  will,  never 
fidling  to  fly  out  at  the  right  moment,  to  snap 
at  the  unoffending  gentleman's  legs,  and  oc- 
casionally treating  himself  to  choice  pieces 
from  his  calves,  but  who  finds  himself  some 
fine  morning,  unexpectedly  collared  by  his 
wrathy  master,  shaken,  beaten,  and  left  nearly 
for  dead  nt  the  gate,  for  nothing  but  for  doing 
with  a  little  more  zeal  than  usual,  that  for 
which,  up  to  the  very  morning  of  his  punish- 
ment, he  had  been  patted,  praised  and  treated 
to  the  very  choicest  bit  of  the  roast. 


As  for  Mr.  Minister  Johnson,  he  played  ex- 
actly the  part  we  have  been  long  accustomed 
to  expect  from  every  old  Democratic  poli- 
tician in  the  presence  of  an  emergency  de- 
manding the  spirit  of  a  man  of  breeding. 
He  ate  the  leek  with  humble  thankfulness. 
HU  strongest  remonstrance  seems  to  have 
been  PistoPs  weakest:  "Quiet  thy  cudgel; 
thou  dost  see,  I  eat !  '*  Mr.  Roebuck's  de- 
fence \b  (for,  actually,  the  hue-and-cry  has 


obliged  him  to  turn,  and  face  his  pursuers  I) 
— ^that  Mr.  Johnson  is  not  at  all  displeased 
at  what  he  said  after  dinner ;  that  his  rela- 
tions with  that  gentleman  have  been  most 
cordial;  that  when  Mr.  Johnson  finds  fault 
with  him  it  will  be  time  enough  for  other 
people  to  take  him  up ;  that  all  he  said  wa^ 
true,  and  that  nobody  knows  it  better  thai 
Mr.  Johnson,  &c.,  &c.  Now  we  would  not, 
on  any  account,  have  had  our  mimster  dis- 
place the  mirth,  or  break  the  good  meeting 
with  admired  disorder,  on  the  strength  of  any 
barking  or  snarling  of  Mr.  Roebuck's.  We 
should  be  well  content  if  he  liad  taken  no 
notice  of  that  person's  words  in  public,  and 
refused  to  have  any  intercourse  with  him  in 
private.  The  American  minister  is  not  called 
upon,  we  trust,  to  bandy  words  with  any  one, 
much  less  with  Englishmen  of  the  Roebuck 
breed.  But,  we  are  very  sure  that  no  Amer- 
ican of  any  character  will  thank  him  for  hav- 
ing pocketed  the  insult  in  the  way  he  did  on 
the  first  public  opportunity  afterward,  or  for 
BO  treating  Mr.  Roebuck  in  private  as  to  make 
him  feel  that  he  had  committed  no  offence 
whatever. 


We  believe  it  to  be  a  fact,  and  if  it  be,  it 
is  certainly  an  imexplained  one,  that  critics 
and  book-buyers  have  an  ill-concealed  hostil- 
ity to  small  volumes  of  poetry.  With  critics, 
indeed,  this  hostility  cannot  be  said  to  be 
concealed  at  all  This  is,  perhaps,  because 
they  are  called  upon  to  deal  directly  with 
them;  they  must  consider  them,  whether 
they  will  or  not ;  they  cannot  ignore  them, 
and,  as  a  rule,  they  have  great  difficulty  in 
finding  any  thing  to  say  about  them.  The 
mere  book-buyer,  on  the  other  hand,  only 
turns  up  his  nose  at  the  poor,  thin 'things, 
and  passes  by.  He  can,  at  once,  despise 
them,  and  avoid  them ;  but  they  come  and  sit 
down  at  the  very  table  of  the  critic,  and  he 
can  only  get  rid  of  them  by  expressing  an 
opinion  about  them.  They  arc  seldom  worth 
being  savage  upon.  Still  seldomer,  can  any 
thing  be  siud  in  praise  of  them.  If  the  book 
should  chance  to  have  been  written  by  a 
woman,  no  censure  is  permitted,  except  in 
extreme  cases,  beyond  what  is  conveyed  in  a 
paternal  reconmiendation  to  the  author  to 
be  contented  in  her  sphere — it  being  always 
taken  for  granted  that  every  woman  has  a 
sphere, — and  not  to  fancy  that  she  is  a  poet 
because  Sappho  was  one.  No  criUc  who  re- 
spects the  laws  of  the  guild  will  ever  poke 
ftm  at  a  woman-writer,  or  praise  her  satiri- 
ically,  or  say  any  thing  unkind  about  her  in 
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print  He  may,  if  he  happens  to  be  an  ill- 
controlled  person,  flirt  her  I)ook  from  one 
end  of  the  study  to  the  otiicr,  or  scribble 
caricatures  on  the  margins  of  the  leaves,  or 
do  any  otlier  rude  and  bearish  thing.  But, 
when  he  comes  to  write  about  her  in  the 
newspapers,  he  will  lay  aside  his  wrath,  or 
Teil  it  in  smiles  and  affability.  We  do  not  re- 
member ever  to  have  seen  a  woman's  writings 
that  deserved  oblivion,  condemned  to  it  with- 
out ceremony.  Bold  would  be  the  man  that 
should  try  it.  Even  Mrs.  Sigouruey,  the  fem- 
inine of  the  Tiicomb  species  in  this  country 
was  treated  by  critics,  everywhere,  with  a 
charity  more  than  Christian.  Yet,  how  they 
must  have  longed  to  give  her  her  deserts ! 
We  do  remember,  how,  once  on  a  time,  a 
distinguished  countryman  of  ours  put  an 
equally  distinguished  countrywoman  in  the 
pillory,  and  made  us  all  laugh  at  his  witty 
ii\justicc ;  but,  then,  the  lady  in  question  had 
given  the  first  blow,  and  had  nothing  to  ex- 
pect but  a  blow  in  return.  When  Elizabeth 
fetches  Essex  a  box  of  the  ear,  he  must  be 
more  than  Essex,  or  less,  if  he  do  not  at 
least  clap  his  hand  to  his  sword.  But  this 
striking  except  ion  only  proves  the  rule.  We 
should  have  thought  nothing  of  it,  if  it  had 
not  been  so  uncommon.  With  a  man's  book 
it  is  vastly  different.  There  is  Dumdrum,  the 
male  of  the  Sigoumey  species  in  this  coun- 
try; wlioevcr  hesitated  to  e-peak  his  mind 
about  him,  from  any  motive  of  pity  or  ten- 
derness ?  There  is,  probably,  no  purer  pleas- 
ui-e  than  that  of  picking  an  unfortunate 
poet's  maiden  volumes  to  pieces.  At  least, 
we  should  judge  so,  by  the  air  with  which  it 
is  always  done,  when  a  good  hand  takes  up 
the  dissecting  knife  and  pincers.  Usually, 
the  plan  is  for  the  demonstrator  to  pick  off 
little  bits,  one  by  one,  some  larger  and  some 
smaller,  and  hold  them  up  on  the  point  of 
an  epigrammatic  sentence  for  the  class,  the 
public,  we  mean,  to  examine.  Sometimes 
the  critic  finds  a  little  trembling  preface,  or 
introductory  apology,  or  like  deprecatory 
scrap,  which  he  seizes  with  avidity,  and 
makes  the  most  cold-blooded  remarks  upon, 
like  a  professor  at  the  dissecting  table,  over 
the  heart  of  an  infant.  Or,  if  he  thinks  it  will 
serve  his  purpose  better,  he  will  wait  until 
a  dozen  or  so  of  these  luckless  young  poets, 
presuming  on  his  apparent  indifference,  have 
come  up  in  a  body  and  rung  his  door-bell, 
when  he  will  suddenly  dart  out  upon  them, 
Fcize  them  all  with  one  fell  swoop,  and  serve 
them  up  with  whatever  tickling  sauce  he  can 
concoct,  in  one  deliciously  ridiculous  batch 


for  the  coarse  delight  of  his  readers  But, 
whichever  way  he  takes,  if  the  poeti  tra  of 
the  male  sex  they  might  as  well  ask  mercy  of 
the  rugged  Russian  bear,  as  of  him.  (Mti- 
cism  of  books  is,  at  the  best,  a  dry  izid 
thankless  task,  especially  when,  as  in  these 
days,  the  books  that  are  to  be  critidsed  have 
first  to  be  read.  It  used  to  be  much  more 
entertaining  to  the  writer,  and  was  equallf 
improving  to  the  reader,  when  the  critic  ex- 
ercised his  imagination  by  guessing  at  the 
contents  of  the  book  he  was  reviewing,  or 
showed  his  ingenuity  by  writing  articles  pre- 
tending  to  be  about  them  but  in  which  Uiej 
were  never  alluded  to  after  the  first  paragraph. 
Now,  however,  a  so-called  refonn  has  bea- 
ded this  domain,  as  every  other,  and  people 
who  read  reviews  of  books  are  tcdioualy  pe^ 
tinacious  to  learn  something  about  theiD. 
The  presumed  duty  of  answering  this  de- 
mand makes  the  reviewer's  province  a  suffi- 
ciently dreary  one,  and  what  he  would  do  for 
amusement,  if  he  were  deprived  of  the  priv- 
ilege of  freely  hunting  down,  and  bagginf, 
the  smaller  game  that  he  starts,  in  the  ehipe 
of  poets,  male  and  female,  we  really  do  oot 
know.  We  hope  this  poor  remnant  of  hi« 
former  freedom  and  enjoyment  wtil  not  be 
taken  away  from  him  by  the  unco'  goiJ. 
What  are  the  feelings  of  a  few  unknown  in- 
thors  who  have  had  the  temerity  to  veDture 
into  the  field  of  literature  without  aDjm- 
mens  from  gods  or  men,  compared  to  the  i«> 
fined  sensations  of  the  critic,  as  be  skUfttDj 
impales  these  silly  butterflies  on  his  more  or 
less  witty  pen  ? 


The  above  remarks  arc  apropos  of  tbt 
publication  of  the  prettiest  little  book  ve 
have  seen  for  a  long  time  in  this  age  of  the 
Macntillans,  the  Leypold-&-IIolts,  and  tbe 
Bell-and-Daldys :  the  poems,  namely,  of  ibe 
late  notorious  Adah  I8aac3  Menken,  whoie  re 
cent  death,  in  Paris,  seems  likely  to  draw  tbe 
veil  from  what  must  have  been  a  coriooi 
character.  For  several  years  her  name  btt 
been  associated,  in  the  public  mind,  odj 
with  theatrical  performances  in  which  the 
limit  of  shamclessness  was  reached  and  over 
leaped,  and  with  rumors  of  a  private  Vk 
that  was  popularly  believed  to  have  matched 
in  lawlessness  and  dissoluteness  all  that  wai 
known  of  her  in  public.  Claiming,  at  one 
time,  to  be  the  wife  of  IleeDan  the  pritt> 
fighter,  but  disclaimed  by  him,  she  was  <St- 
claimed  b^  other  men  whose  name  she  froa 
time  to  time  assumed.  Of  late,  she  bad 
lived  hi  Paris,  and  photographs  repreaeotiqc 
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her  Bitting  on  the  knee  of  the  elder  Dumas, 
he  in  his  shirt  and  trousers,  and  she  in  the 
simple  dress  of  an  acrobat  when  that  is  sim- 
plest,— the  couple  looking  very  much  like 
the  male  and  female  gorilla — have  been  freely 
circulated  ull  over  Europe,  and  in  this  coun- 
try. As  id  well  known,  her  wide-spread  no- 
toriety was  gained  chiefly  by  her  performance 
of  the  character  of  Mazcppo,  in  the  melo- 
drama of  tliat  name,  in  w^hich  she  made  all 
the  display  of  her  person  that  the  law  al- 
lows, and  by  that  display  amassed  a  consid- 
erable fortune.  As  for  her  acting,  it  is  said  to 
have  been  beneath  contempt,  and,  indeed, 
she  never  associated  her  name  with  any  part 
that  did  not  admit  of  the  indecent  displays 
she  was  so  ready  to  make.  Such  beuig  all 
that  the  public  had  ever  known  or  heard  of 
this  woman  up  to  the  time  of  her  death,  it  is 
not  a  little  surprising  to  be  told,  that  she  was 
a  woman  of  genius,  that  she  wrote  religious 
poetry  of  a  high  order,  and  that  she  had 
many  excellent  virtues!  Her  poems  have 
been  published,  and,  as  we  have  said,  in  a 
very  attnictive  form,  but  we  do  not  know  by 
whom.  Before  our  copy  reached  us  we  read 
somewhere  that  they  were  to  be  issued  by 
that  refuge  of  the  Bohemians,  John  Camden 
Hotten  of  London.  But  the  English  edition 
bears  no  publisher's  name.  It  is  printed  on 
the  most  delicate  toned  paper,  in  the  clear- 
est print,  and  is  illustrated  with  a  number  of 
small  wood  cuts,  some  of  which  are  very 
pretty,  and  with  a  well  engraved  head — a 
steel  vignette — of  the  author.  There  is  also 
a  photo-lithograph  copy  of  a  note  from  Mr. 
Dickens  in  which  he  accepts  the  Dedication 
of  the  volume  offered  him  by  Miss  Menken 
herself  We  presume  that  Mr.  Dickens 
would  not  have  written  just  the  note  that 
this  is,  unless  he  knew  more  of  the  person 
he  addressed  than  the  world  has  been  per- 
mitted to  know.  Indeed,  we  have  it  from 
one  ^ho  knew  her  that  she  was  a  woman  ez- 
trcmc>ly  amiable,  quick  at  repartee,  and  so 
soft-he^irted  to  suffering  fellow-mortals,  that 
she  gave  away  her  money  in  charity  as  fast 
she  earned  it.  We  dare  say  that,  in  one  way 
or  another,  we  shall  soon  learn  enough  to  en- 
able us  to  judge  fairly  of  this  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon. We  wish  it  may  bo  possible  to 
get  from  some  one  a  statement  that  shall  de- 
pend for  its  value  and  interest  on  the  plain 
unvarnished  truth  of  it,  and  into  which  as 
little  as  possible  of  tlie  **  sensation"  element, 
may  be  allowed  to  enter.  As  for  her  book 
of  poems,  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  while  the 
greater  number  of  them  are  allied  in  their 


structure  to  the  rhapsodical,  fragmentary, 
and  often  incoherent  verses  of  Ossian,  and 
Walt  Whitman,  and  the  so-called  *'  Frophetio 
Books"  of  William  Blake,  they  do  often 
show  the  possession  of  the  poetical  sense, 
and  are  interesting  not  only  from  their  origin, 
but  in  themselves.  Here  is  a  touch  that  re- 
calls Tennyson^s 

— "  And  light 
As  flics  thd  shadow  of  a  bird  she  fled." 

*'  Visions  of  Beauty,  of  Light  and  of  Love, 

Born  in  the  soul  of  a  Dream, 
Lost  like  the  phantom-bird  under  the  dove, 

"When  she  flies  over  a  stream—  " 

This,  too,  that  follows  is  poetic,  and  the 
epithet  applied  to  the  moon  is  striking — 

"  And  promised  that  I  should  know  the  sweet  Sis- 
terhood uf  the  stars, 

Promised  that  I  should  live  with  the  crooked  moon 
in  her  eternal  beauty." 

But  there  are  not  many  quotable,  nay,  to 
speak  frankly,  thei*e  are  not  many  readable, 
poems  in  this  little  volume.  Two,  we  should 
like  to  quote,  "  One  Year  Ago  '*  and  '*  Work- 
ing and  Waiting ; ''  thu  last  suggested  by  our 
townsman,  Carl  Mullcr's,  statue  of  the  Seam- 
stress, at  the  Dusseldorf  Gallery.  **  Working 
and  Waiting "  is  a  little  poem  on  the  same 
subject  as  Hood's  '*  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  and 
though  not  so  striking  in  form  and  expression, 
as  that  famous  lyric,  it  seems  to  us  far  fuller 
of  feeling,  more  touching  in  its  sincerity.  In 
truth,  these  poems  have  left  a  far  deeper  im- 
pression on  our  mind,  as  we  have  road  them, 
than  any  thing  in  their  literary  execution,  or 
even  in  the  ideas  that  the  writer  labors,  in 
vain  for  the  most  part,  to  express  with  clear- 
ness, would  make  appear  reasonable,  if  wo 
had  room  for  pages  of  extracts.  We  feel  that 
this  woman  carried  about  with  her  a  suffering 
heart,  that  she  aspired  after  a  better  life  than 
the  one  she  led,  that  she  wns  conscious  of 
powers  misused,  and  that  she  struggled  vainly 
in  the  meshes  of  a  net  woven  by  her  want  of 
early  training,  by  passions  she  was  never 
taught  to  control,  and  by  circumstances  that 
finally  became  too  strong  for  her.  If  we  read 
her  verses  aright,  she  was  a  mother,  and  she 
had  deeply  loved  some  one  who  had  betrayed 
and  abandoned  her.  Such  a  story  must  move 
any  human  heart  to  pity,  and  it  is  with  the 
sincerest  pity  that  we  have  closed  this  book. 


Protissor  Morley's  volume  of  selections 
from  the  Cavalier  and  Puritan  poetry  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  has  appeared,  and  in  it 
we  find  the  promised  fac-simile  of  the  new 
poem  by  Milton,  of  the  discovery  of  which 
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we  gare  an  account  in  our  last  number.  Kr. 
Morlcy  presents  his  readers  with  **  The  Epi- 
taph **  in  two  forms,  first  in  a  photo-lithograph 
copy  of  the  original  manuscript,  and  then  in 
an  exact  rending  of  the  manuscript,  in  modem 
type,  retaining  all  the  abbreviations  and  con- 
tractions, the  old  spelling,  the  lacunae,  and  the 
doubtful  words,  these  last  in  brackets.  This 
reading  will  be  found  below,  carefully  printed 
from  Mr.  Morley's  book.  It  shows,  as  the 
reader  will  perceive,  the  way  in  which  the 
writing  was  made  to  fit  the  small  page  of  the 
first  edition  of  the  Minor  Poems.  The  photo- 
lithograph  copy  shows  us,  too,  what  we  can- 
not convey  by  our  type,  the  way  in  which  the 
clumsy  stamp  of  the  British  Museum  has 
obliterated  the  first  letter  of  the  signature. 

An  Epitaph. 


The  person  whose  business  it  was  to  stamp 
the  book  and  prevent  theft,  has  done  hisofBoe 
so  intelligently  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
the  owners  of  the  book  to  have  any  more 
benefit  from  the  possession  of  the  signaturt 
than  the  thief  would  have.  Moreover,  if  the 
photo-lithograph  has  not  blurred  the  copy,  it 
is  not  altogether  creditable  to  the  judgment 
of  Mr.  Bond— the  keeper  of  the  MSS.  Depart- 
ment of  the  British  Museum — that  he  should 
so  unhesitatingly  have  pronounced  the  first 
letter  of  the  signature  to  be  a  P,  and  not  a  J. 
With  the  strongest  magnifier  at  our  command, 
we  find  it  impossible  to  say  that  the  letter  'u 
either  one  or  the  other.  But,  then,  we  sup- 
pose that,  in  the  original,  the  ink  of  the  stamp 
and  that  of  the  copy  are  different  in  color. 


//f  wAom  Heaven  did  call  away 
Out  of  this  Hermitage  of  clay ^ 
Has  left  fame  reliques  in  this  Urne 
As  a  pledge  of  his  retume. 
Meane  while  y  Mufes  doe  deplore 
7he  lojfe  of  this  their  paramour 
IV'^  whom  J^  f ported  ere  y  day 
Budded  forth  its  tender  ray. 
And  now  Apollo  leaues  his  laies 
And  puts  on  cypres  for  his  bayes. 
The  facred  ftflers  tune  their  quills 
Onely  toy  blubbering  rills 
And  whilft  his  doome  they  thinke  upon 
Make  their  owne  teares  their  Helicon, 
Leaving y  two-topt  mount  divine 
To  tume  votaries  to  hisfhrine. 
Think  not  (reader)  mee  leffe  blefl 
Sleeping  in  this  narrow  cift 
Than  if  my  ajhes  did  lie  hid 
Under  fome  fiately  pyramid. 
If  a  rich  tombe  makes  happy,  y 
That  Bee  was  happier  far  y  men 
IVho  busie  iny  thymic  wood 
Was  fettered  by  y  golden  flood, 
Wchfray  Amber-weeping  Tree 
Diflilleth  downe  fo  plenteoufly, 
ffor  so  this  little  wanton  Elfe 
Moft  giorioufly  enfltrind  itfelfc, 
A  tombe  whofe  beauty  might  compare 
J^*  Cleopatra's  fepulcher. 

In  this  little  bed  my  dufl 
Incurtaind  round  I  here  entrufl^ 
Whilft  my  more  pure  and  nobler  part 
Lyes  entombed  in  every  heart. 

Then  pass  on  gently  ye  y  moume, 
Touch  not  this  mine  hollowed  Urne 
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NO  LOVE  LOST. 

A  ROMAKCE  OF  TBAVEL. 

Bebtha — Writing  from  Venice, 


On  your  heart  I  feign  myself  fallen — ah,  heavier  burden, 
Darling,  of  sorrow  and  pain  than  ever  shall  rest  there  I — I  take  you 
Into  these  friendless  arms  of  mine,  that  you  cannot  escape  me — 
Closer  and  closer  I  fold  you  and  tell  you  ail,  and  you  listen, 
Just  as  you  used  at  home,  and  you  let  my  sobs  and  my  silence 
Speak,  when  the  words  will  not  come,  and  you  understand  and  forgive  me. 
— Ah  1  no,  no  1  but  I  write,  with  the  wretched  bravado  of  distance. 
What  you  must  read  unmoved  by  the  pity  too  far  for  entreaty. 


Well,  I  could  never  have  loved  him,  but  when  he  sought  me  and  asked  me, — 
When  to  the  men  that  offered  their  lives,  the  love  of  a  woman 
Seemed  so  easy  to  give ! — I  promised  the  love  that  he  asked  me. 
Sent  him  to  war  with  my  kiss  on  his  lips,  and  thought  him  my  hero. 
Afterward  came  the  doubt,  and  out  of  long  question,  self-knowledge ; 
Came  that  great  defeat,  and  the  heart  of  the  nation  was  withered, — 
Mine  leaped  high  with  the  awful  relief  won  of  death.    But  the  horror, 
Then,  of  the  crime  that  was  wrought  in  that  guilty  moment  of  rapture — 
Guilty  as  if  my  will  had  winged  the  bullet  that  struck  him — 
Clung  to  me  day  and  night,  and  dreaming  I  saw  him  forever. 
Looking  through  battle-smoke  with  sorrowful  eyes  of  upbraiding. 
Or,  in  the  moonlight  lying  gray,  or  dimly  approaching. 
Holding  toward  mo  his  arms,  that  still  held  nearer  and  nearer, 
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Folded  about  me  at  last . . .  and  I  would  I  bad  died  in  tbe  fever  I — 
Better  then  than  now,  and  better  than  ever  hereafter ! 


in. 

"Weary  as  some  illusion  of  fever  to  me  was  the  ocean — 
Stormnawept,  scourged  with  bitter  rains,  and  wandering  always 
Onward  from  sky  to  sky  with  endless  processions  of  surges, 
Knowing  not  life  or  death,  but  since  the  light  was,  the  first  day, 
Only  enduring  unrest  till  the  darkness  possess  it,  the  last  day. 
Over  its  desolate  depths  we  voyaged  away  from  all  living : 
All  the  world  behind  us  waned  into  vaguest  remoteness ; 
Names,  and  faces,  and  scenes  recurred  like  that  broken  remembrance 
Of  the  anterior,  bodiless  life  of  the  spirit— the  trouble 
Of  a  bewildered  brain,  or  the  touch  of  the  Hand  that  created ; 
And  when  the  ocean  ceased  at  last  like  a  faded  illusion, 
Europe  itself  seemed  only  a  vision  of  eld  and  of  sadness. 
Nought  but  the  dark  in  my  soul  remained  to  me  constant  and  real, 
Growing  and  taking  the  thoughts  bereft  of  happier  uses, 
Blotting  all  sense  of  lapse  from  the  days  that  with  s^dft  iteration 
Were  and  were  not.    They  fable  the  bright  days  the  fleetest  : 
These  that  had  nothing  to  give,  that  had  nothing  to  bring  or  to  promise 
Went  as  one  day  alone.    For  me  was  no  alternation 
Save  from  my  dull  despair  to  wild  and  reckless  rebellion. 
When  the  regret  for  my  sin  was  turned  to  ruthless  self-pity — 
When  I  hated  him  whose  love  had  made  me  its  victim. 
Through  his  faith  and  my  falsehood  yet  claiming  me.    Then  I  was  smitten 
With  so  great  remorse,  such  grief  for  him,  and  compassion. 
That,  if  he  could  have  come  back  to  me,  I  had  welcomed  and  loved  him 
More  than  man  e'er  was  loved. — Alas,  for  me  that  another 
Holds  his  place  in  my  heart  evermore  I    Alas,  that  I  listened 
When  the  words  whose  daring  lured  my  spirit  and  lulled  it. 
Seemed  to  take  my  blame  away  with  my  strength  of  resistance  I 

Do  not  make  haste  to  condemn  me :  my  will  was  a  woman^s 
Fain  to  be  broken  by  love :  yet  unto  the  last  I  endeavored 
What  I  could  to  be  faithful  still  to  the  past  and  my  penance ; 
And  as  we  stood  that  night  in  the  old  Roman  garden  together — 
By  the  fountain  whose  passionate  tears  but  now  had  implored  me 
In  his  pleading  voice— and  he  waited  my  answer,  I  told  him 
All  that  had  been  before  of  delusion  and  guilt,  and  conjured  him. 
Not  to  darken  his  fate  with  me.    The  costly  endeavor 
Only  was  subtler  betrayal.    O  me,  from  the  pang  of  confession, 
Sprang  what  strange  delight,  as  I  tore  from  its  lurking  that  horror 
Brooded  upon  so  long,  with  the  hope  that  at  last  I  might  see  it 
Through  his  eyes  unblurred  by  the  tears  that  disordered  my  vision ! 
O,  with  what  rapturous  triumph  I  humbled  my  spirit  before  him, 
That  he  might  lift  me  and  soothe  me,  and  make  that  dreary  remembnuace, 
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All  this  confused  present  seem  only  some  sickness  of  fancy, 
Only  a  morbid  folly,  no  certain  and  actual  trouble  1 
If  from  that  refuge  I  fled  with  words  of  too  feeble  denial — 
Bade  him  hate  me,  with  sobs  that  entreated  his  tenderest  pity, 
Moved  mute  lips  and  left  the  meaningless  farewell  unuttered, — 
She  that  never  has  loved,  alone  can  wholly  condemn  me. 


rv. 

How  could  he  other  than  follow  ?    My  heart  had  bidden  him  follow. 
Nor  had  my  lips  forbidden ;  and  Rome  yet  glimmered  behind  me, 
When  my  soul  yearned  toward  his  from  the  sadden  forlomness  of  absence. 
Everywhere  his  face  looked  from  vanishing  glimpses  of  faces, 
Everywhere  his  voice  reached  my  senses  in  fugitive  cadence. 
Sick,  through  the  storied  cities,  with  wretched  hopes,  and  upbraidings 
Of  my  own  heart  for  its  hopes,  I  went  from  wonder  to  wonder. 
Blind  to  them  all,  or  only  beholding  them  wronged  and  related. 
Through  some  trick  of  disordered  thought,  to  myself  and  my  trouble. 
Not  surprise  nor  regret,  but  a  fierce,  precipitate  gladness 
Sent  the  blood  to  my  throbbing  heart  when  I  found  him  in  Venice. 
**  Waiting  for  you,"  he  whispered ;  "  you  would  so."    I  answered  him  nothing. 


V. 

Father,  whose  humor  grows  more  silent  and  ever  more  absent 
(Changed  in  all  but  love  for  me  since  the  death  of  my  mother). 
Willing  to  see  me  contented  at  last,  and  trusting  us  wholly, 
Left  us  together  alone  in  our  world  of  love  and  of  beauty. 
So,  by  noon  and  by  night,  we  two  have  wandered  in  Venice, 
Where  the  beautiful  lives  in  vivid  and  constant  caprices, 
Yet,  where  the  charm  is  so  perfect  that  nothing  fantastic  surprises 
More  than  in  dreams,  and  one^s  life  with  the  life  of  the  city  is  blended 
In  a  luxurious  calm,  and  the  whole  world  without  and  beyond  it 
Seems  but  the  emptiest  fable  of  vain  aspiration  and  labor. 

Yes,  from  all  that  makes  this  Venice  sole  among  cities, 
Peerless  forever — the  still  lagoons  that  sleep  in  the  sunlight, 
Lulled  by  their  island-bells — the  night's  mysterious  waters. 
Lit  through  their  shadowy  depths  by  stems  of  splendor  that  blossom 
Into  the  lamps  that  float,  like  flamy  lotuses,  over — 
Narrow  and  secret  canals,  that  dimly  gleaming  and  glooming 
Under  palace-walls  and  numberless  arches  of  bridges. 
List  no  sound  but  the  dip  of  the  gondolier's  oar  and  his  warning 
Cried  from  comer  to  comer — the  sad,  superb  Canalazzo 
Mirroring  marvellous  grandeur  and  beauty,  and  dreaming  of  glory 
Oat  of  the  empty  homes  of  her  lords  departed— the  footways 
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Wandering  sunless  between  the  walls  of  the  houses,  and  stealing 

Glimpses,  through  rusted  cancelli,  of  lurking  greenness  of  gardens, 

"Wild-grown  flowers  and  broken  statues  and  mouldering  frescoes — 

Thoroughfares  filled  with  traffic,  and  throngs  ever  ebbing  and  flowing 

To  and  £rom  the  heart  of  the  city,  whose  pride  and  devotion. 

Lifting  high  the  bells  of  Saint  Mark's  like  prayers  unto  heaven, 

Stretch  a  marble  embrace  of  palaces  tow'rd  the  cathedral 

Orient,  gorgeous,  and  flushed  with  color  and  light,  like  the  morning — 

From  the  lingering  waste  that  is  not  yet  ruin  in  Venice, 

And  her  phantasmal  show  through  all  of  being  and  doing — 

Camo  a  strange  joy  to  us,  untouched  by  regret  for  the  idle 

Days  without  yesterdays  that  died  into  nights  without  morrows. 

Here,  in  our  paradise  of  love  we  reigned,  new-created, 

As  in  the  youth  of  the  world,  in  the  days  before  evil  and  conscience. 

Ah  I  in  our  fair,  lost  world  was  neither  fearing  nor  doubting, 

Neither  the  sickness  of  old  remorse,  nor  the  gloom  of  foreboding, 

Only  the  glad  surrender  of  all  individual  being 

Unto  him  whom  I  loved,  and  in  whoso  tender  possession. 

Fate-free,  my  soul  reposed  from  its  anguish. 

—Of  these  things  I  write  you 
As  of  another's  experience — part  of  my  own  they  no  longer 
Seem  to  me  now  through  the  doom  that  darkens  the  past  like  the  future. 


VI. 

Golden  the  sunset  gleamed,  above  the  city  behind  us, 
Out  of  a  city  of  clouds  as  fairy  and  lovely  as  Venice, 
While  we  looked  at  the  fishing-sails  of  purple  and  yellow 
Far  on  the  rim  of  the  sea,  whose  light  and  musical  surges 
Broke  along  the  sands  with  a  faint,  rciterant  sadness. 
But,  when  the  sails  had  darkened  into  black  wings,  through  the  twilight 
Sweeping  away  into  night — ^past  the  broken  tombs  of  the  Hebrews 
Homeward  we  sauntered  slowly,  through  dew-sweet,  blossomy  alleys : 
So  drew  near  the  boat  by  errant  and  careless  approaches. 
Entered,  and  left  with  indolent  pulses  the  Lido  behind  us. 

All  the  sunset  had  paled,  and  the  campanili  of  Venice 
Hose  like  the  masts  of  a  mighty  fleet  moored  there  in  the  water. 
Lights  flashed  furtively  to  and  fro  through  the  deepening  twilight. 
Massed  in  one  thick  shade  lay  the  Gardens ;  the  numberless  islands 
Lay  like  shadows  upon  the  lagoons.    And  on  us  as  we  loitered 
By  their  enchanted  coasts,  a  spell  of  ineffable  sweetness 
Fell  and  made  us  at  one  with  them ;  and  silent  and  blissful 
Shadows  we  seemed  that  drifted  on  through  a  being  of  shadow, 
Vague,  indistinct  to  ourselves,  unbounded  by  hope  or  remembrance. 
Yet,  we  knew  the  beautiful  night  as  it  grew  from  the  twilight : 
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Far  beneath  us  and  far  above  us  the  yault  of  the  heavens 

Glittered  and  darkened  ;  the  moon,  that  long  had  haunted  the  daylight, 

Wan  and  thin,  then  rose  'mid  the  stars  in  her  fiilness  of  splendor ; 

And  over  all  the  lagoons  fell  the  silvery  rain  of  the  moonbeams 

As  in  the  chansons  the  young  girls  sang  while  their  gondolas  passed  us — 

Sang  in  the  joy  of  love,  or  youth's  desire  of  loving. 

Balmy  night  of  the  South  I    Oh  perfect  night  of  the  Summer ! 
Night  of  the  distant  dark,  of  the  near  and  tender  effulgence  I — 
How  from  my  despair  are  thy  peace  and  loveliness  frightened  1 
For,  while  our  boat  lay  there  at  the  will  of  the  light  undulations. 
Idle  as  if  our  mood  imbued  and  controlled  it,  yet  ever 
Seeming  to  bear  us  on  athwart  those  shining  expanses 
Out  to  shining  seas  beyond  pursuit  or  returning — 

There,  while  we  lingered,  and  lingered,  and  would  not  break  from  our  rapture, 
Down  the  mirrored  night  another  gondola  drifted 
Nearer  and  slowly  nearer  our  own,  and  moonlighted  faces 
Stared.    And  that  sweet  trance  grew  a  rigid  and  dreadful  possession, 
Wliich,  if  no  dream  indeed,  yet  mocked  with  such  semblance  of  dreaming. 
That  as  it  happens  in  dreams,  when  a  dear  face  stooping  to  kiss  us. 
Takes,  ere  the  lips  have  touched,  some  malign  and  horrible  aspect, 
His  face  faded  away,  and  the  face  of  the  Dead — of  that  other — 
Flashed  on  mine,  and  writhing  through  every  change  of  emotion, — 
Wild  amaze  and  scorn,  accusation  and  pitiless  mocking, — 
Vanished  into  the  swoon  whose  blackness  encompassed  and  hid  me. 


Philip.— TV?  Bertha. 

I  AM  not  sure,  I  own,  that  if  first  I  had  seen  my  delusion 
When  I  saw  you,  last  night,  I  should  be  so  ready  to  give  you 
Now  your  promises  back,  and  hold  myself  nothing  above  you. 
That  it  is  mine  to  offer  a  freedom  you  never  could  ask  for. 
Yet,  believe  me,  indeed,  from  no  bitter  heart  I  release  you : 
You  are  as  free  of  me  now,  as  though  I  had  died  in  the  battle. 
Or  as  I  never  had  lived.    Nay,  if  it  is  mine  to  forgive  you, 
Go  without  share  of  the  blame  that  could  hardly  be  all  upon  your  side. 

Ghosts  are  not  sensitive  things ;  yet,  after  my  death  in  the  papers. 
Sometimes  a  harrowing  doubt  assailed  this  impalpable  essence  : 
Had  I  done  so  well  to  plead  my  cause  at  that  moment. 
When  your  consent  must  be  yielded  less  to  the  lover  than  soldier  ? 
"  Not  so  well,"  I  was  answered  by  that  ethereal  conscience 
Ghosts  have  about  them,  "  and  not  so  nobly  or  wisely  as  might  be." 
— Truly,  I  loved  you,  then,  as  now  I  love  you  no  longer. 
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I  was  a  prisoner  then,  and  this  doubt  in  the  languor  of  sickness 
Came ;  and  it  clung  to  my  convalescence,  and  grew  to  the  purpose, 
After  my  days  of  captivity  ended,  to  seek  you  and  solve  it, 
And,  if  I  haply  had  erred,  to  undo  the  wrong,  and  release  you. 

Well,  you  have  solved  me  the  doubt.    I  dare  to  trust  that  you  wept  me, 
Just  a  little,  at  first,  when  you  heard  of  me  dead  in  the  battle  ? 
For,  we  were  plighted,  you  know,  and  even  in  this  saintly  humor, 
I  would  scarce  like  to  believe  that  my  loss  had  merely  relieved  you. 
Yet,  I  say,  it  was  prudent  and  well  not  to  wait  for  ray  coming 
Back  from  the  dead.    If  it  may  be  I  sometimes  had  cherished  the  fancy 
That  I  had  won  some  right  to  the  palm  with  the  pang  of  the  martyr, 
Fondly  intended,  perhaps,  some  splendor  of  self-abnegation- 
Doubtless  all  that  was  a  folly  which  merciful  chances  have  spared  me. 
No,  I  am  far  from  complaining  that  Circumstance  coolly  has  ordered 
Matters  of  tragic  fate  in  such  a  commonplace  fashion. 
How  do  I  know,  indeed,  that  the  easiest  isn't  the  best  way  ? 

Friendly  adieus  end  this  note,  and  our  little  comedy  with  it^ 


Fanny. — To  Clara, 


Yes,  I  promised  to  write,  but  how  shall  I  write  to  you,  darling  ? 
Venice  we  reached  last  Monday,  wild  for  canals  and  for  color. 
Palaces,  prisons,  lagoons,  and  gondolas,  bravoes,  and  moonlight, 
All  the  mysterious,  dreadful,  beautiful  things  in  existence. 
Fred  had  joined  us  at  Naples,  insuflTrably  knowing  and  travelled, 
Wise  in  the  prices  of  things  and  great  at  tempestuous  bargains. 
Rich  in  the  costly  nothing  our  youthful  travellers  buy  here, 
At  a  prodigious  outlay  of  time  and  money  and  trouble ; 
Utter  confusion  of  facts,  and  talking  the  wildest  of  pictures, 
Pyramids,  battle-fields,  bills,  and  examinations  of  luggage, 
Passports,  policemen,  jwrters,  and  how  he  got  through  his  tobacco- 
Ignorant,  handsome,  ftill-bearded,  brown,  and  good-natured  as  ever : 
Annie  thinks  him  perfect,  and  I  well  enough  for  a  brother. 
Also,  a  friend  of  Fred's  came  with  us  from  Naples  to  Venice ; 
And,  altogcthcj,  I  think,  we  are  rather  agreeable  people, 
For  we've  been  taking  our  pleasure  at  all  times  in  perfect  good-humor, — 
Which  is  an  excellent  thing  that  you'll  understand  when  you've  travelled, 
Seen  Eecreation  dead-beat  and  cross,  and  learnt  what  a  burden 
Frescos,  for  instance,  can  be,  and,  in  general,  what  an  affliction 
Life  is  apt  to  become  among  the  antiques  and  old  masters. 
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Venice  we've  thoroughly  done,  and  it's  perfectly  true  of  the  pictures — 
Titians  and  Tintorettos,  and  Palmas  and  Paul  Veroneses ; 
Neither  are  gondolas  fictions,  but  verities  hearse-like  and  swan-like 
Quite  as  the  heart  could  wish.    And  one  finds,  to  one's  infinite  comfort, 
Venice  just  as  unique  as  one's  fondest  visions  have  made  it : 
Palaces  and  mosquitos  rise  from  the  water  together, 
And,  in  the  city's  streets,  the  salt-sea  is  ebbing  and  flowing 
Several  inches  or  more. 

— Ah  I  let  mo  not  wrong  thee,  O  Venice  1 
Fairest,  forlomest,  and  saddest  of  all  the  cities,  and  dearest  I 
Dear,  for  my  heart  has  won  here  deep  peace  from  cruel  confusion ; 
And  in  this  lucent  air,  whose  night  is  but  tenderer  noonday, 
Fear  is  forever  dead,  and  hope  has  put  on  the  immortal  1 
— There  I  and  you  need  not  laugh.    I'm  coming  to  something  directly. 
One  thing :  Fve  bought  you  a  chain  of  the  famous  fabric  of  Venice — 
Something  peculiar  and  quaint,  and  of  such  a  delicate  texture 
That  you  must  wear  it  embroidered  upon  a  riband  of  velvet, 
If  you  would  have  the  effect  of  its  exquisite  fineness  and  beauty. 
"  Isn't  it  very  frail  ? "  I  asked  of  the  workman  who  made  it. 
"  Strong  enough,  if  you  will,  to  bind  a  lover,  signora," — 
With  an  expensive  smile.    'Twas  bought  near  the  Bridge  of  Rialto. 
(Shylock,  you  know.)    In  our  shopping.  Aunt  May  and  Fred  do  the  talking : 
Fred  begins  always  in  French,  with  the  most  delicious  efiront'ry. 
Only  to  end  in  profoundest  humiliation  and  English. 
Aunt,  however,  scorns  to  speak  any  tongue  but  Italian : 
"  Quanto  per  these  ones  here  ?  "  and  "  What  did  you  say  was  the  prezzo  ? " 
**  Ah  I  troppo  caro  I     Too  mw^!    No,  nol    Don't  I  tell  you  it's  troppo  ?  " 
All  the  while  insists  that  the  gondolieri  shall  show  us 
What  she  calls  Titian's  palazzo,  and  pines  for  the  house  of  Othello. 
Annie,  the  dear  little  goose,  believes  in  Fred  and  her  mother 
With  an  enchanting  abandon.    She  doesn't  at  all  understand  them, 
But,  she's  some  twilight  views  of  their  cleverness.    Father  is  quiet, 
Now  and  then  ventures  some  French,  when  he  fancies  that  nobody  hears  him, 
In  an  aside  to  the  valet-de-place — I  never  detect  him — 
Buys  things  for  mother  and  me  with  a  quite  supernatural  sweetness, 
Tolerates  all  Fred's  airs,  and  is  indispensably  pleasant. 


n. 

Prattling  on  of  these  things,  which  I  think  cannot  interest  deeply. 
So  I  hold  back  in  my  heart  its  dear  and  wonderful  secret, 
(WTiich  I  must  tell  you  at  last,  however  I  falter  to  tell  you), 
J'ain  to  keep  it  all  my  own  for  a  little  while  longer, — 
X>oabting  but  it  shall  lose  some  part  of  its  strangeness  and  sweetness, 
Shared  with  another,  and  fearful  that  even  yoxt  may  not  find  it 
Just  the  marvel  that  I  do — and  thus  turn  our  friendship  to  hatred. 
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Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  that  this  love,  which  I  feel  is  eternal, 
Must  have  begun  with  my  life,  and  that  only  an  absence  was  ended 
When  we  met  and  knew  in  our  souls  that  we  loved  one  another. 
For,  from  the  first  was  no  doubt.    The  earliest  hints  of  the  passion, 
Whispered  to  glrlhood^s  tremulous  dream,  may  be  mixed  with  misgiving. 
But,  when  the  very  love  comes,  it  bears  no  vagueness  of  meaning ; 
Touched  by  its  truth  (too  fine  to  be  felt  by  the  ignorant  senses, 
Knowing  but  looks  and  utterance),  soul  unto  soul  makes  confession. 
Silence  to  silence  speaks.    And  I  think  that  this  subtile  assurance. 
Yet  unconfirmed  from  without,  is  even  sweeter  and  dearer 
Than  the  perfected  bliss  that  comes  when  the  words  have  been  spoken. 
—  Not  that  rd  have  them  imsaid,  now  1    But,  'twas  delicious  to  i)ondcr 
All  the  miracle  over,  and  clasp  it,  and  keep  it,  and  hide  it. 
While  I  beheld  him,  you  know,  with  looks  of  indifferent  languor, 
Talking  of  other  things — and  felt  the  divine  contradiction 
Trouble  my  heart  below ! 

And  yet,  if  no  doubt  touched  our  passion. 
Do  not  believe  for  that,  our  love  has  been  wholly  unclouded. 
All  best  things  are  ours  when  pain  and  patience  have  won  them  : 
Peace  itself  would  mean  nothing  but  for  the  strife  that  preceded — 
Triumph  of  love  is  greatest,  when  peril  of  love  has  been  sorest. 
(That's  to  say,  I  dare  say.    Pm  only  repeating  what  A^  said.) 

Well,  of  all  wretched  things  in  the  world,  a  mystery-,  Clara, 
Lurked  in  this  life  dear  to  mine,  and  hopelessly  held  us  asunder 
AVhen  we  drew  nearest  together,  and  all  but  his  speech  said,  "I  love  you." 
Fred  had  known  him  at  college,  and  then  had  found  him  at  Naples, 
After  several  years, — and  called  him  a  capital  fellow. 
Thus  far  his  knowledge  went,  and  beyond  this  began  to  run  shallow 
Over  troubled  ways,  and  to  break  into  brilliant  conjecture, 
Harder  by  far  to  endure  than  the  other's  reticent  absence — 
Absence  wherein  at  time^  he  seemed  to  walk  like  one  troubled 
By  an  uneasy  dream,  whose  spell  is  not  broken  with  waking. 
And  it  returns  all  day  with  a  vivid  and  sudden  recurrence. 
As  a  remembered  event.    Of  the  past  that  was  closest  the  present, 
This  we  knew  from  himself :  He  went  at  the  earliest  summons, 
When  the  Rebellion  began,  and  falling,  terribly  wounded. 
Into  the  enemy's  hands,  after  ages  of  sickness  and  prison, 
Made  his  escape  at  last ;  and  returning,  found  all  his  virtues 
Grown  out  of  recognition  and  shining  in  posthumous  splendor, — 
Found  all  changed  and  estranged,  and,  he  fancied,  more  wonder  than  welcome. 
So,  somewhat  heavy  of  heart,  and  disabled  for  war,  he  had  wandered 
Hither  to  Europe  for  perfecter  peace.    Abruptly  his  silence, 
Full  of  suggestion  and  sadness,  made  here  a  chasm  between  us. 
But  we  spanned  the  chasm  with  conversational  bridges, 
Else  talked  round  about  it,  and  feigned  an  ignorance  of  it, 
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With  the  absurd  pretence,  which  is  always  so  painful  or  comic, 
Just  as  you  happen  to  make  it  or  see  it. 

In  spite  of  our  fictions, 
Oovcred  from  his  by  that  silence,  my  heart  grew  evermore  anxious. 
Till  last  night  when  together  we  sat  in  Piazza  San  Marco, 
(Then  when  the  morrow  must  bring  us  parting— forever,  it  might  be) 
Taking  our  ices  al  fresco.    Some  strolling  minstrels  were  singing 
Airs  from  the  Trovatore,    I  noted  with  painful  observance. 
With  the  unwilling  minuteness,  at  such  times  absolute  torture, 
All  that  brilliant  scene,  for  which  I  cared  nothing,  before  me : 
Dark-eyed  Venetian  leoni  regarding  the  forestieri 
With  those  compassionate  looks  of  gentle  and  curious  wonder 
Ilomc-keeping  Italy's  nations  bend  on  the  voyaging  races. 
Taciturn,  indolent,  sad  as  their  beautiful  city  itself  is ; 
Groups  of  remotest  English — not  just  the  traditional  English, 
(Lavish  Milor  is  no  more,  and  your  travelling  Briton  is  frugal) 
English,  though,  after  all,  with  the  Channel  always  between  them, 
Islanded  in  themselves,  and  the  Continent's  sociable  races : 
Countiy-people  of  ours — the  New  World's  confident  children, 
Proud  of  America  always,  and  even  vain  of  the  Troubles 
As  of  disaster  laid  out  on  a  scale  unequalled  in  Europe ; 
Polyglot  Russians  that  spoke  all  languages  better  than  natives ; 
White-coated  Austrian  officers,  anglicised  Austrian  dandies. 
Gorgeous  Levantine  figures  of  Greek,  and  Turk,  and  Albanian — 
These,  and  the  throngs  that  moved  through  the  long  arcades  and  Piazza, 
Shone  on  by  numberless  lamps  that  flamed  round  the  perfect  Piazza, 
Jewel-like  set  in  the  splendid  frame  of  this  beautiful  picture, 
Pull  of  such  motley  life,  and  so  altogether  Venetian. 

Then,  we  rose  and  walked  where  the  lamps  were  blanched  by  the  moonlight 
Flooding  the  Piazzetta  with  splendor,  and  throwing  in  shadow 
All  the  facade  of  Saint  Mark's,  with  its  pillars,  and  horses,  and  arches ; 
But  the  sculptured  frondage,  that  blossoms  over  the  arches 
Into  the  forms  of  saints,  was  touched  with  tenderest  lucence, 
And  the  angel  that  stands  on  the  crest  of  the  vast  campanile. 
Bathed  liis  golden  vans  in  the  liquid  light -of  the  moonbeams. 
Black  rose  the  granite  pillars  that  lift  the  Saint  and  the  Lion  ; 
Black  sank  the  island  campanili  from  distance  to  distance ; 
Over  the  charmed  scene  there  brooded  a  presence  of  music. 
Subtler  than  sound,  and  felt,  unheard,  in  the  depth  of  the  spirit 

How  can  I  gather  and  show  you  the  airy  threads  of  enchantment 
Woven  that  night  round  my  life  and  forever  wrought  into  my  being, 
As  in  our  boat  we  glided  away  from  the  glittering  city  ?     • 
Dull  at  heart  I  felt,  and  I  looked  at  the  lights  in  the  water, 
Blurring  their  brilliance  with  tears,  while  the  tresses  of  eddying  seaweed, 
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Whirled  in  the  ebbing  tide,  like  the  tresses  of  sea-maidens  drifting 
Seaward  from  palace-haunts,  in  moonshine  glistened  and  darkened. 

Sad  and  vague  were  my  thoughts,  and  full  of  fear  was  the  silence, 
And,  when  he  turned  to  speak  at  last,  I  trembled  to  hear  him, 
Feeling  he  now  must  speak  of  his  love,  and  his  life  and  its  secret, — 
Now  that  the  narrowing  chances  had  left  but  that  cruel  conclusion. 
Else  tlie  life-long  ache  of  a  love  and  a  trouble  unuttered. 
Better,  my  feebleness  pleaded,  the  dreariest  doubt  that  had  vexed  me, 
Than  my  life  left  nothing,  not  even  a  doubt  to  console  it ; 
But,  while  I  trembled  and  listened,  his  broken  words  crumbled  to  silence, 
And,  as  though  some  touch  of  fate  had  thrilled  him  with  warning, 
Suddenly  from  mc  he  turned.    Our  gondola  slipped  from  the  shadow 
Under  a  ship  lying  near,  and  glided  into  the  moonlight. 
Where,  in  its  brightest  lustre,  another  gondola  rested : 
/  saw  two  lovers  there,  and  he,  in  the  face  of  the  woman, 
Saw,  what  has  made  him  mine,  my  own  belovtJd,  forever ! 
Mine ! — but  through  tchat  tribulation,  and  awful  confusion  of  spirit  I 
Tears  that  I  think  of  with  smiles,  and  sighs  I  remember  with  laughter, 
Agonies  full  of  absurdity,  keen,  ridiculous  anguish. 
Ending  in  depths  of  blissful  shame,  and  heavenly  transports  I 


III. 

White,  and  estranged  as  a  man  who  has  looked  on  a  spectre,  he  mutely 
Sank  to  the  place  at  my  side,  nor  while  we  returned  to  the  city 
Uttered  a  word  of  explaining,  or  comment,  or  comfort,  but  only, 
With  his  good-night,  incoherently  craved  my  forgiveness  and  patience, 
Parted,  and  left  me  to  spend  the  night  in  hysterical  vigils. 
Tending  to  Annie's  supreme  dismay,  and  postponing  our  journey 
One  day  longer  at  least ;  for  I  went  to-bed  in  the  morning. 
Firmly  rejecting  the  pity  of  friends,  and  the  pleasures  of  travel, 
Fixed  in  a  dreadful  purpose  never  to  get  any  better. 

Later,  however,  I  rallied,  when  Fred  with  a  maddening  prologue, 
Touching  the  cause  of  my  sickness,  including  his  fever  at  Jafia, 
Told  me  that  some  one  was  waiting ;  and  could  he  see  me,  a  moment  i 
See  me  ?    Certainly  not.    Or,  yes.      But  why  did  he  want  to  ? 
So,  in  the  dishabille  of  a  morning-gown  and  an  arm-chair, 
Languid,  with  eloquent  wanness  of  eye  and  of  cheek,  I  received  him — 
Willing  to  touch  and  reproach,  and  half-melted  myself  by  my  pathos, 
Which,  with  a  reprobate  joy,  I  wholly  forgot  the  next  instant, 
As,  with  electric  words,  few,  swift  and  vivid,  he  brought  me. 
Through  a  brief  tempest  of  tears,  to  this  heaven  of  sunshine  and  sweetness. 

Yes,  he  had  looked  on  a  ghost — the  phantom  of  love  thAt  was  perished  !- 
When,  last  night,  he  beheld  the  scene  of  which  I  have  told  you. 
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For  to  that  woman  there,  his  troth  had  been  solemnly  plighted 

Ere  he  went  to  the  war.     Ilis  return  from  the  dead  found  her  absent 

In  the  belief  of  his  death ;  and  hither  to  Europe  he  followed, — 

Followed,  to  seek  her,  and  keep,  if  she  would,  the  promise  between  them. 

Or,  were  a  haunting  doubt  confirmed,  to  break  it  and  free  her. 

Then,  at  Naples  we  met,  and  the  love  that  before  he  was  conscious. 

Turned  his  life  toward  mine,  laid  torturing  stress  to  the  purpose 

Whither  it  drove  him  forever,  and  whence  forever  it  swerved  him. 

How  could  he  tell  me  his  love,  with  this  terrible  burden  upon  him  ? 

How  could  he  linger  near  me,  and  still  withhold  the  avowal  ? 

And  what  ruin  were  that,  if  the  other  were  doubted  unjustly, 

And  should  prove  fatally  true  1    With  shame,  he  confessed  he  had  faltered. 

Clinging  to  guilty  delays  and  to  hopes  that  were  bitter  with  treason, 

Up  to  the  eve  of  our  parting.    And  then  the  last  anguish  was  spared  him. 

Her  love  for  him  was  dead.    But  the  heart  that  leaped  in  his  bosom 

With  a  great,  dumb  throb  of  joy  and  wonder  and  doubting. 

Still  must  yield  to  the  spell  of  his  silencing  will  till  that  phantom 

Proved  an  actual  ghost  by  commonplace  tes£s  of  the  daylight. 

Such  as  speech  with  the  lady's  father. 

And  now,  could  I  pardon — 
Nay,  did  I  think  I  could  love  him  ?    I  sobbingly  answered,  I  thought  so. 
And  we  are  all  of  us  going  to  Lago  di  Como  to-morrow. 
With  an  ulterior  view  at  the  first  convenient  Legation. 

Paticntest  darling,  good-bye  !    Poor  Fred,  whose  sense  of  what's  proper 
Never  was  touched  till  now,  is  shocked  at  my  glad  self-betrayals, 
And  I  am  pointed  out  as  an  awful  example  to  Annie, 
Figuring  all  she  must  never  be.    But,  Oh,  if  he  loves  me  I — 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Since,  he  has  shown  me  a  letter  in  which  he  forgives  and  absolves  her 
(Philip,  of  course,  not  Fred.    And  the  other^  of  course,  and  not  Annie). 
Wasn't  it  generous,  dear,  unselfish,  noble,  heroic  ? 


L'Envoi.— C7ara'«  Comment 

Well,  Pm  glad,  I  am  sure,  if  Fanny  supposes  she's  happy. 
Pve  no  doubt  her  lover  is  good  and  noble— as  men  go. 
But,  as  regards  his  giving  up  a  woman  who'd  wholly  forgot  him. 
And  whom  he  loved  no  longer,  for  one  whom  he  loves,  and  who  loves  him, 
I  don't  exactly  see  where  the  heroum  commences. 
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[Concluded.] 


YesI  She  could  not  be  mistaken! 
It  was  himself !  The  minuteness  of  Mrs. 
Vane's  description  left  his  identity  be- 
yond a  question.  She  recognized  him 
instantly,  as  she  would  have  done  a 
well-known  friend,  or  a  stranger  whose 
portrait  she  had  just  been  gazing  upon. 
The  manly  bearing ;  the  striking  profile ; 
the  peculiar,  slumberous  blue  of  the 
eyes ;  above  all,  the  crisp,  chestnut  curls, 
tingling  with  vitality,  and  strong,  vigor- 
ous personality,  that  had  struck  Mrs. 
Vane's  fancy  as  so  well  representing  her 
ideal  of  a  fictitious  character ;  every  fea.- 
ture  that  she  had  described,  Ad61e  rec- 
ognized in  the  stranger  who  was  stand- 
ing before  her.  She  did  not  know  how 
distinctly  the  image  presented  to  her 
had  been  daguerreotyped  upon  her 
memory,  until  she  saw  the  reality  from 
which  it  had  been  drawn.  What  was 
to  be  done  ? 

If  Adele  had  hesitated  for  a  single 
instant,  timidity  would  have  carried 
the  day,  and  she  would  have  allowed 
the  stranger  to  pass.  But,  happily,  she 
had  one  characteristic,  among  Ameri- 
cans, at  least,  exceedingly  rare — im- 
pulsiveness. Although  reserved,  and, 
in  a  certain  sense,  timid,  she  could,  oc- 
casionally, forget  herself,  and  act  from 
impulse — a  trait  that  did  her  good  ser- 
vice at  the  present  moment.  She  re- 
membered Mrs.  Vane's  bitter  disap- 
ppiutment ;  she  thought  of  her  earnest 
desire  baffled;  of  the  joy  that  she 
would  feel  if  enabled  to  carry  out 
her  plan,  and  the  infiuence  which  so 
pr(^pitious  an  event  would,  undoubt- 
edly, have  upon  her  success  in  the  pic- 
ture that  she  was  contemplating ;  she 
thought,  too,  of  her  own  promise,  so 
lightly  made,  only  a  moment  since,  to 
find  Prince  Zariades,  and  of  the  strange- 
ness of  the  coincidence  that  now  placed 
it  in  her  power  to  perform  that  promise ; 
and  did  not  hesitate. 

"  Excuse  me,"  she  said,  stepping  for- 
ward, just  as  the  stranger  was  about 


uttering  an  apology  for  his -awkward- 
ness, although,  in  reality,  he  had  not 
been  any  more  to  blame  than  Adele; 
"  you  are,  I  think—" 

"  Mr.  Mortimer !  Mr.  Dudley  Morti- 
mer 1 "  he  answered,  taking  off  his  hat, 
and  standing  vrith  it  in  his  hand,  with 
an  air  of  supreme  loyalty,  that  would 
have  been  a  good  study  for  an  English- 
man meeting  his  sovereign  unexpected- 
ly, and  recognizing  her  in  spite  of  an 
incognito. 

"Pray,  excuse  me,  Mr.  Mortimer," 
Adble  continued,  "  for  venturing  to  ad- 
dress you,  although  a  stranger.  The 
circumstances  that  make  me  speak  must 
plead  for  me.  I  have  an  intimate  friend 
who  is  exceedingly  anxious  to  see  yon 
on  business  of  the  greatest  importance. 
I  have  just  left  this  person — •*  Ad^lc 
paused.  How  could  she  tell  Mrs.  Vanc*8 
story  in  the  few  brief  words  in  which 
she  nmst  tell  it,  in  such  an  interview, 
with  an  utter  stranger,  without  making 
her  seem  absurd,  and  herself  onwamDt- 
ably  bold?  Words  failed  her.  She 
felt  inclined  to  turn  and  flee  ignomin- 
iously.  This,  however,  she  could  not 
do.  She  had  gone  too  far  to  recede. 
The  very  excess  of  her  embarrassment 
gave  her  strength  to  assume  a  compo- 
sure which  she  was  far  from  feeling; 
and  she  continued,  with  an  airy  grace 
of  manner,  that  was  habitual  to  her,  and 
at  the  same  time  with  great  dignitj, 
"  I  am  an  artist,  and  my  studio  is  cloee 
at  hand.  If  you  will  do  me  the  ftvor 
to  accompany  me  there,  I  will  acquaint 
you  with  the  story  that  I  have  to  relate 
in  five  minutes.  I  promise  you  that 
you  shall  not  be  detained  longer." 
,  Mr.  Mortimer  bowed,  and  followed 
her;  and  thus,  through  this  strange 
chance — a  direct  interposition  of  Prori- 
dence,  Mrs.  Vane  would  have  called  it 
— it  came  to  pass,  that  five  minutes  after 
leaving  her  friend,  Adt^le  entered  her 
own  studio  in  company  with  Prince 
Zariades. 
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Adelc  had  proposed  going  to  her 
studio,  simply  to  gain  time,  and  to  save 
herself  from  the  embarrassment  of  mak- 
ing her  explanation  in  the  street.  But 
OS  soon  as  she  entered  the  familiar  atmos- 
phere of  her  own  home,  her  embarrass- 
ment left  her,  and  she  was  surprised  to 
find  that  she  felt  perfectly  at  ease.  Nay, 
she  was  seized  with  a  joyous  flow  of 
spirits,  for  which  she  could  not  ac- 
count. 

She  invited  Mr.  Mortimer  to  be  seat- 
ed, and  proceeded,  as  clearly  and  rapidly 
as  she  could,  to  describe  the  events  of 
the  morning.  She  gave  a  dramatic  ac- 
count of  her  interview  with  Mrs.  Vane, 
and  repeated  as  much  of  her  conversa- 
tion as  was  necessary,  and  that  with  so 
much  grace,  so  much  naitete,  and  vi- 
vacious brilliancy,  with  such  a  sweet 
blending  of  shyness  and  enjoyment 
flashing  in  her  mocking  glance,  curling 
her  lips,  and  ringing  in  the  tremulous 
laughter  of  her  voice,  that,  before  she 
had  completed  her  story,  although  she 
did  not  occupy  in  telling  it  more  than 
the  five  minutes  she  had  promised  that 
her  guest  should  not  be  detained,  she 
had  cast  a  chain  over  her  visitor's 
heart  from  which  he  never,  from  that 
time,  desired  to  escape. 

She  apologized,  in  the  sweetest  way, 
for  the  seeming  rudeness  of  which  she 
had  been  guilty  in  speaking  to  him, 
and  then  gave  him  Mrs.  Vane's  card, 
and,  mentioning  her  reception-day,  beg- 
ged that  he  would  call,  and  allow  him- 
self to  be  persuaded  to  comply  with  her 
request.  lie  assured  her  that  he  would 
feel  honored  to  do  so,  and  would  be 
glad  to  obey  Mrs.  Vane's  commands  in 
aU  particulars.  Adiile  bowed,  and  her 
face  said  that  she  considered  the  inter- 
view at  an  end.  But  Mr.  Mortimer  still 
lingered.  He  was  trying  to  think  of  a 
pretext  for  begging  permission  to  call 
again,  and  did  not  wish  to  leave  her 
until  the  desired  invitation  had  been 
obtained. 

Adele  glanced  at  the  clock. 

"  You  wish  me  to  go  ?  "  he  said. 

"I  am  expecting  a  sitter.  She  was 
to  have  been  here  at  half-past  two 
o'clock," 


"And  it  is  now  precisely  half-past 
two.  Let  me  wait  until  she  comes. 
Or  at  least  do  not  send  me  away  with- 
out giving  me  more  precise  directions 
to  guide  me  in  making  the  acquaintance 
of  your  friend.  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
serve  her  in  any  way  that  I  can,  but  I  do 
not  like  your  last  proposition,  that  I 
should  make  a  morning-call  on  her 
reception-day.  It  would  be  too  tame 
and  formal  a  conclusion  of  so  romantic 
an  adventure.  You  should  introduce 
me.  Did  you  not  tell  her  that  she 
should  not  see  me  again  unless  through 
your  agency  ? " 

"  I  will  introduce  you,  if  you  wish  it, 
but  my  agency  will  no  longer  be  neces- 
sary in  enabling  you  to  make  her  ac- 
quaintance. She  will  be  so  glad  to  see 
you  that  she  will  not  care  who  intro- 
duces you." 

"Could  you  not  invite  her  to  your 
studio  ?  " 

"  I  could  do  so,  certainly  ;  but  what 
would  you  gain  by  seeing  her  here, 
rather  than  in  her  own  studio  ?  She  is 
exceedingly  busy,  and  does  not  often 
make  visits.  Besides,  in  her  studio  you 
will  have  the  advantage  of  seeing  some 
very  beautiful  pictures,  while  I  have 
nothing  of  importance  to  show  you." 

"  Our  meeting  should  be  a  surprise, 
— something  unusual,  unexpected,  start- 
ling 1 " 

"  What  I  do  you  wish  to  hide  your- 
self in  a  shadowy  comer,  and,  springing 
suddenly  before  her,  in  grand  theatrical 
style,  throw  yourself  at  her  feet  ? " 

"  Something  of  the  kind.  Could  we 
not  get  up  a  tableau — a  tableau,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  very  scene  that  she  is  so 
anxious  to  paint  ? " 

"  Oh !  that  is,  indeed,  a  splendid 
idea  1 "  Adele  answered,  blushing  wifeh 
reluctant  delight. 

"  And  is  it  impossible  ?  Can  it  not 
l)e  carried  out  ?  " 

"It  could  be  carried  out,  certainly. 
I  mean  that  it  is  not  impossible— that 
is,  if  Mr.  Clare  will  take  part  in  it." 

"  And  who  is  Mr.  Clare  ? " 

"  Who  is  Mr.  Clare  ?  Your  question 
argues  yourself  unknown.  Mr.  Clare  is 
a  young  artist  of  great  promise  and  dia* 
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tmction ;  many  tliiiik  that  he  has  more 
genius  than  any  artist  in  the  city.  He 
is  engaged  to  be  married  to  Mrs.  Vane. 
What !  are  you  jealous  ?  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  you  were  already  count- 
ing upon  making  a  conquest  of  Mrs. 
Vane,  because  she  pays  you  the  compli- 
ment to  think  that  you  resemble  Prince 
Zariades." 

"  No  1  I  have  no  pretensions  to  being 
a  lady-killer,"  he  answered,  with  a  sigh 
of  evident  relief.  "  And  I  am  not  so 
devoid  of  common  sense  as  to  consider 
a  business  transaction  a  good  foundation 
for  an  affair  of  sentiment.  But  where 
is  this  Mr.  Clare  ?  How  shall  I  find 
him  ?  Will  you  intrust  me  with  a  note, 
and  send  me  to  call  upon  him  ?  Shall 
I  summon  a  city-messenger  ?  How  shall 
we  get  him  here  at  the  shortest  possible 
notice  ? " 

"  I  could  send  to  him  'without  troub- 
ling you  in  any  way.  One  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  artistic  establishment 
is  the  presence  of  a  diminutive  messen- 
ger, whom  we  artists  employ  in  common 
as  our  Mercury.  I  could  send  a  note 
by  him." 

"  But  is  there  the  slightest  probability 
that  Mr.  Clare  will  be  able  to  answer 
your  note — that  is,  in  person  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  If  I  ask  him  to  come,  he 
will  do  so.  I  should  say  that  I  wished 
to  see  him  on  *  business  of  the  utmost 
importance,'  she  added,  with  a  con- 
scious smile  and  blush.  "That  is  a 
fonnula,  you  must  know,  that  I  make 
use  of  when  I  want  to  entrap  unsuspect- 
ing victims  into  this  dangerous  spider's 
web;  and  it  never  fails  in  its  effect. 
He  will  come  if  I  write ;  but  what  is  the 
necessity  of  so  much  haste?  I  shall, 
naturally,  see  him  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  for  he  frequently  calls;  and  on 
the  very  first  opportunity!  will  tell  him 
of  your  plan,  and  consult  him  with  re- 
gard to  it." 

"No  I  I  refuse  to  consent  to  the  de- 
lay. The  success  of  an  impromptu  idea 
of  this  kind  depends  upon  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  it  is  carried  out.  If  wo 
get  up  the  tableau  at  all — and  there  is 
no  reason  for  not  doing  so — it  can  be 
arranged  perfectly  well  for  this  even- 


ing; and,  for  my  part,  I  shall  be  ex- 
ceedingly disappointed  at  any  other 
result.  Think  of  the  triumph  of  fulfill- 
ing your  promise  on  the  very  day  that 
it  was  made,  and  of  introducing  the 
mythical  Prince  Zariades  to  your  friend 
in  a  style  so  truly  artistic  I  At  all 
events,  send  for  Mr.  Clare,  and  let  us 
hear  what  he  says.  A  thousand  to  one, 
that  he  agrees  with  me  I  Send  for  him ; 
will  you  not  ?  " 

"  I  will  send  for  Mr.  Clare,"  she  an- 
swered, with  a  smile,  seating  herself  at 
a  table,  and  taking  her  pen  in  her  hand, 
"  and  will  abide  by  his  decision." 

Before  the  note  to  Mr.  Clare  had  been 
written  and  despatched,  it  was  three 
o'clock,  as  a  little  timepiece  informed 
the  occupants  of  the  studio.  While 
Ad^le  had  been  busy  writing  it,  Mr. 
Mortimer  had  taken  a  survey  of  the 
room,  paying  especial  attention  to  the 
miniatures  and  crayon-sketches.  One  of 
the  latter  was  standing  upon  an  easel, 
and,  although  only  half- completed, 
seemed  to  please  him  particularly. 

"  Your  friend  is  not  coming  to  sit  for 
her  picture,"  he  said,  as  the  messenger 
left  the  room. 

*^  No.  It  is  curious  that  she  should 
have  disappointed  me,  is  it  not  ?  Sach 
a  thing  has  not  happened  before  for 
months,  scarcely  for  a  year." 

"  The  gods  intend  that  you  should 
devote  yourself  to  preparing  for  the  t»- 
bleau  this  evening.  They  will  not  allow 
you  to  be  oc<;upied  with  any  thing  of 
less  importance.  You  should  take  the 
hint  I  Is  this  your  work  ?  "  he  continued, 
pointing  to  the  picture  on  the  easel 

"  Yes.  During  the  last  few  months  I 
have  made  quite  a  number  of  these 
sketches.  They  do  not  require  the  deli- 
cate workmanship  that  I  am  obliged  to 
give  my  miniatures — miniature-painting 
is  my  profession — and  I  find  changing 
from  one  to  the  other  a  great  refiet  I 
have  not  much  practice  as  yet  in  crty- 
ons,  but  the  sketches  that  I  have  made 
have  been  liked." 

"  I  do  not  wonder  at  that,  for  (hey 
are  admirable.  The  face  on  your  etsd 
is  unknown  to  me,  but  I  can  almost 
imagine    the    original   an  old   iiiend, 
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your  sketch,  although  unfinished,  has 
BO  much  character  and  vitality.  As  for 
your  miniatures,  they  are  visions  of 
beauty.  But  why  do  you  confine  your- 
self to  taking  likenesses  ?  You  should 
emulate  your  friend,  Mrs.  Vane,  and 
take  the  world  by  storm  with  some 
original  picture.  You  would  succeed 
brilliantly,  I  am  convinced,  if  you  would 
make  tlie  attempt." 

Mr.  Mortimer's  words  struck  a  sensi- 
tive chord  in  Adble's  heart,  and  one  that 
had  been  recently  agitated,  and  caused 
it  to  vibrate  painfully.  Her  face  cloud- 
ed, and  her  voice,  when  she  spoke,  be- 
trayed her  emotions. 

**  I  do  not  choose  my  work,"  she  an- 
swered. *'  Nor  am  I  able  to  decline  the 
tasks  which  the  little  skill  that  I  possess 
in  taking  likenesses  enables  me  to  com- 
mand.   I  am  the  slave  of  poverty." 

"And  do  you  object  to  that?  I 
thought  that  poverty  was  a  necessary 
spur  to  an  artist's  energy  and  stimulus' 
to  his  talent ;  that  it  was  one  of  the 
essential  conditions  of  his  life,  promot- 
ing the  true  development  of  his  genius, 
and  enabling  him  to  achieve  the  highest 
success." 

"  Ah  !  no  more,  I  beg  of  you !  That 
is  a  doctrine  with  which  I  am  perfectly 
familiar— I  have  heard  it  propounded 
before;  but,  for  my  part,  I  think  it 
must  be  a  poor  sort  of  artist  who  is 
driven  to  the  pursuit  of  his  ideal  by  ne- 
cessity, instead  of  being  attracted  to  it 
by  love.  Many  have  asked  me,  as  you 
have  done,  why  I  do  not  devote  myself 
to  a  branch  of  art  in  which  I  could  gain 
higher  distinction,  if  successful,  than  I 
can  do  in  my  present  pursuits ;  but  I 
can  only  answer  them  that  I  have  nei- 
ther time  to  attempt,  nor  strength  to 
achieve,  walking  in  two  directions  at 
once.  Every  hour  of  the  day,  and  every 
day  of  the  year,  I  am  at  work,  in  the 
prescribed  circle  to  which  I  am  limited ; 
and,  after  all,  the  most  that  I  can  gain 
is  the  privilege  of  continuing  the  same 
weary  routine  of  toil.  I  think  that  I 
might  succeed  in  oil-painting,  for  I 
have  a  passion  for  it ;  but  I  have  no 
opportunity  to  make  the  trial.  If  I 
ivcre  already  an  accomplished  artist,  it 


would  be  different ;  but  I  am  nothing 
of  the  kind.  I  should  have  to  begin, 
not  as  an  artist,  but  as  a  student,  and  to 
be  a  student  requires  time  and  money 
— every  thing  which  I  have  not,  and, 
hampered  as  I  am,  which  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  command.  It 
would  give  me  no  satisfaction  to  paint 
the  poor  daubs,  which  I  might  make, 
without  time  and  study.  I  respect  art 
too  profoundly  to  trifle  with  it.  And 
so,  knowing  what  I  can  and  cannot  do, 
I  save  myself,  at  all  events,  the  disgrace 
of  risking  the  reputation  that  I  have 
already  gained,  by  puerile  efforts,  in  a 
nobler  field,  to  which  I  have  not  been 
called,  and  which  I  am  not  fitted  to 
enter.  The  gates  of  Paradise  have  been 
closed  against  me,  and  I  must  be  con- 
tent to  remain  in  the  outer  darkness 
where  I  have  been  cast  by  fate." 

"  It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  you 
should  allow  your  progress  to  be  check- 
ed by  such  obstacles.  Time  and  money 
can  always  be  commanded  for  a  worthy 
object.  You  should  persuade  some  of 
the  rich  people  for  whom  you  have 
painted  to  send  you  to  Italy,  and  give 
you  the  best  advantages  for  pursuing 
your  studies.  In  two  or  three  years 
you  would  repay  them  magnificently, 
for  the  aura  of  your  fame  would  be  re- 
flected upon  them.  You  have  talent 
enough  to  warrant  you  in  making  the 
most  earnest  eflbrts  to  obtain  the  posi- 
tion that  you  desire." 

"  You  are  very  kind  to  think  so ;  but 
you  are  mistaken  if  you  imagine  that 
the  rich  people  for  whom  I  have  paint- 
ed would  send  me  to  Italy  at  my  re- 
quest, or  would  assist  me  in  any  way. 
My  richest  customers  are  those  who  are 
most  eager  to  get  all  the  work  that  they 
can  out  of  me,  and  pay  the  least  price 
for  it ;  and  if  I  should  ask  a  favor  of 
them,  it  would  only  be  to  gain  the  mor- 
tification of  a  refusal.  These  people 
cannot  comprehend  that  an  artist's 
work  is  the  fruit,  not  only  of  his  genius, 
but  of  his  life— that  it  is  only  from  the 
full  fountain  of  a  true  and  beautiful  life 
that  he  can  create  what  is  true  and 
beautiful.  They  look  upon  him  as  a 
machine,  and  are  not  satisfied  unless  he 
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is  wound  up  anew  every  morning,  and 
always  ready  to  give  a  stated  equivalent 
for  a  stated  price.  If  I  were  already 
rich  and  distinguished  and  did  not  need 
their  help,  they  would,  very  probably, 
l)lacc  themselves  at  my  disposition  ;  but 
they  would  never  give  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  art  for  the  sake  of 
art  itself.  I  know  what  my  destiny 
will  be,  and  have  ceased  to  struggle 
against  it  The  future  will  bring  me 
what  the  past  has  brought  me — toil, 
privation,  loneliness,  and  obscurity.  I 
will  endure  my  life  as  patiently  as  I  can 
while  it  lasts,  and  will  die  at  last  of  in- 
anition and  weariness.^^ 

"Nay,  that  would  be  too  hard  a 
fate ! " 

**  Ah,  no  1  For,  after  all,  I  have  my 
compensations  1 "  Adi^lc  answered,  in  a 
lighter  tone,  suddenly  conscious  that  the 
burden  of  sadness  in  her  own  soul  had 
made  her  speak  with  an  earnestness  and 
sincerity,  which,  considering  her  short 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Mortimer,  was 
unwarrantable. 

"  And  what  arc  these,  if  I  may  ask  ? " 

"  I  will  tell  you.  In  reality  I  do  not  de- 
.  serve  to  be  called  an  artist.  I  am  a  mere 
aspirant,  living  at  the  very  base  of  the 
sacred  mountain,  over  which  the  genius 
of  art  presides ;  and  yet  so  sweet  are  the 
melodies,  so  delicious  the  odors,  at  times 
by  some  chance  wind  wafted  down  to 
me  from  the  heights  which  I  cannot 
ascend,  that  I  find,  in  tasting  these  de- 
lights, a  compensation  for  all  that  I 
have  suffered.  My  profession  brings  me 
into  frequent  contact  with  the  wealthy 
and  powerful;  and  when  I  find  them 
cold,  frivolous,  heartless,  it  is  a  consola- 
tion to  me  to  feel  that  my  life  is  nobler, 
richer,  and  happier  than  theirs,  through 
my  hold  upon  an  ideal  which  they  do 
not  comprehend,  in  spite  of  the  weak- 
ness of  my  poverty,  and  the  power  in 
their  hands,  if  they  only  knew  how  to 
use  it,  of  commanding  the  noblest  des- 
tiny. Even  to  desire  the  Beautiftil  is  so 
sweet — I  do  not  si)eak  of  a  life  whose 
artistic  aspiration  is  fulfilled— that  I 
would  rather  feel  this  satisfaction,  and 
l)c  deprived  of  all  other  happiness,  than 
have    the    world    at   my  feet,  and  be 


incapable  of  appreciating  the  artist's 
spiritual  exaltation.  I  pity  and  despise 
many  of  my  wealthy  friends  who  do 
their  best  to  patronize  me,  for  their 
frivolity,  their  selfishness,  and  lack  of 
insight — " 

Again  Adele  paused.  What  power 
was  this  that  was  forcing  her,  whenever 
she  spoke,  to  reveal  the  deepest  secrets 
of  her  soul  ?  Was  she  under  a  ^pell  I 
She  struggled  resolutely  against  the  in- 
fiuence,  and  interrupted  herself  with  a 
merry  laugh. 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  a  rich  man,  Mr. 
Mortimer,"  she  said,  playfully ;  "  for  if 
so,  you  will  never  forgive  me  for  my 
flattering  remarks.  BeUeve  me,  I  did 
not  intend  to  be  personal." 

"  I  can  listen  to  your  anathemas  with- 
out fearing  to  be  crushed  by  them,"  he 
answered,  in  the  same  tone ;  *'  so  do  not 
spare  your  friends  upon  my  account 
Pray,  go  on,  and  complete  the  list  of 
,  your  compensations.  What  yon  Bty 
gives  me  an  insight  into  a  class  of  mo- 
tives which  I  do  not  often  see  exhib- 
ited." 

"  3Iy  first  and  great  compensation  for 
all  that  I  have  sufiered  is  my  love  of 
art;  and,  second  to  that,  comes  the 
afiection  of  my  friends.  I  have  but  few 
friends,  it  is  true ;  but  their  fricndslup 
I  can  trust  perfectly.  They  have  hid 
the  same  trials  that  I  have  had,  the  same 
sorrows,  joys,  aspirations;  and  hence 
there  is  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  us 
that  nothing  can  destroy.  They  uider- 
stand  me,  and  love  me,  as  I  love  them, 
with  a  perfect  confidence  and  trust,  that 
will  last  while  life  endures." 

"You  claim,  then,  that  artists  may 
cherish  a  disinterested. and  loyal  affec- 
tion fbr  each  other,  instead  of  bciitg 
divided  by  envy,  jealousy,  and  hatred— 
the  sentiments  usually  attributed  to 
them  ?  Yet  I  may  have  misunderstoc: 
you  I  Are  the  friends  to  whom  yoA 
refer,  artists  ? " 

"  Since  I  told  you  that  they  have  the 
same  sorrows  and  joys  with  myself,  it 
follows  that  they  must  be  artists.  I  am 
inferior  to  them  in  talent,  but  we  are 
one  in  feeling,  and  almost  all  tlie  posi- 
tive happiness  that  I  have  known— for 
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many  years,  at  least — I  have  fotmd  in 
their  affection." 

"  Have  you  ever  tested  tlie  friends 
upon  "whom  you  so  confidently  rely  ?  " 

"  Life  itself  is  a  test  of  all  affections. 
I  have  had  no  occasion  to  ask  my  friends 
to  make  sacrifices  for  me,  but  if  such  an 
occasion  should  arise,  they  would  be 
equal  to  it,  I  do  not  doubt." 

"Should  you  not  fear  to  try  the 
experiment  ?  " 

"  How  can  you  ask  ?  "Why  should  I 
fear  ?  Upon  what  would  you  have  me 
rely  if  not  upon  the  character  and  truth 
of  those  whom  I  love  ?  Mrs.  Vane  is 
one  of  my  best  friends,  and  if  I  should 
meet  with  unexpected  trials,  sickness,  or 
sorrow,  I  know  that  she  would  sacrifice 
her  own  interests,  and  devote  herself  to 
me  to  the  vtmost  limits  of  her  power. 
She  has  now  in  her  possession  a  hundred 
dollars  that  she  is  reserving  to  carry  out 
a  plan  in  which  she  is  deeply  interested. 
The  money  is  of  extreme  importance  to 
her,  but  if  I  should  write  at  this  mo- 
ment that  I  needed  it  absolutely,  you 
would  see  that  she  would  give  up  her 
own  plans,  and  would  send  it  to  me." 

"  Is  the  loan  or  the  gift  of  a  hundred 
dollars,  a  very  severe  test  of  friendship  ?  " 

"  That  depends  upon  its  importance 
to  the  person  who  gives  it.  Mrs.  Vane 
has  reached  precisely  that  point  in  her 
career,  when  a  single  fortunate  success 
will  give  her  an  unassailable  position, 
while  a  failure  may  injure  her  irrepara- 
bly. She  is  worn  out  with  over-exer- 
tion, and  her  hundred  dollars  will  en- 
able her  to  seek  rest  and  refreshment 
in  the  country.  If  she  loses  this  op- 
portunity of  reestablishing  her  health, 
her  next  picture  will  be  a  failure, 
for  she  is  in  no  condition  to  paint  at 
present.  The  interest  beginning  to  be 
felt  in  her  will  die  away ;  she  will  be 
pronounced  *  over-estimated,'  and  for- 
gotten for  a  newer  favorite.  In  asking 
her  for  this  money,  I  shall  ask  her,  not 
merely  to  sacrifice  a  temporary  gratifi- 
cation for  my  sake,  but  to  risk  for  mo 
her  Ihappiness,  success,  life  itself;  the 
Te^  life-blood  flowing  in  her  veins; 
a^antages  that  she  may  never  be  able 
ti  regain." 
/       VOL.  n.— 42 


Wliile  speaking,  Adele  had  taken  a 
piece  of  note-paper,  and  was  preparing 
to  write;  but  Mr.  Mortimer  extended 
his  hand  and  drew  it  from  her. 

"  Do  not  make  this  request,"  he  said. 
"  My  scepticism  refers  to  human  nature 
in  general,  and  not  to  an  individual 
case  which  may  be  exceptional.  I  regret 
having  expressed  doubts  that  have  an- 
noyed you.  Do  not  make  it.  You  will 
simply  give  your  friend  unnecessary 
pain,  and  expose  yourself  to  the  risk  of 
a  bitter  disappointment." 

"  Ah  I "  AdMo  answered  indignantly, 
**  you  wish  to  deprive  me  of  the  pleas- 
ure of  proving  to  you  that  true  friend- 
ship does  exist,  but  you  shall  not  suc- 
ceed. I  wish  to  learn  for  my  own  sake 
whether  all  my  intuitions  have  been 
false ;  whether,  indeed,  I  am  as  lonely, 
as  friendless  in  the  world  as  you  would 
have  me  believe." 

She  took  a  pen,  and,  after  a  moment's 
reflection,  wrote  as  follows : 

My  deah  Friend  :  The  strange  and 
compelling  necessity  that  has  entered 
my  life  since  I  saw  you  must  be  my 
excuse  for  what  I  am  about  to  write.  I 
want  you  to  give  me  the  hundred  dol- 
lars which  you  showed  me  this  morning. 
I  have  no  entreaties  to  add,  for  you 
know  me,  and  know  that  I  would  not 
make  this  request,  unless  compelled  to 
do  so  by  pressure  of  circumstances.  I 
will  say  this  only.  I  know  fully  the 
extent  of  the  sacrifice  that  I  am  de- 
manding from  you,  and  yet  I  have  cour- 
age to  demand  it.  I  implore  you  in  the 
name  of  our  friendship  not  to  refuse 
my  prayer.  Ad^le. 

Scarcely  had  AdMe  signed  her  name 
to'  this  laconic  epistle— certainly  she 
did  not  depend  upon  the  eloquence  of 
her  appeal  for  obtaining  her  object — 
when  her  little  messenger  entered  the 
room  bringing  a  satisfactory  message 
from  Mr.  Clare  to  the  effect  that  he 
would  call  within  ten  minutes.  AdMe 
gave  him  Mrs.  Vane's  note,  after  show- 
ing it  to  Mr.  Mortimer,  and  sending 
him  with  it  to  her  studio,  waited  in 
silence  for  the  reply. 
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Mrs.  Vane's  reply  to  her  note  was 
somewhat  delayed,  and  Adele  became 
troubled  and  impatient. 

**  I  am  sorry  that  I  wrote,"  she  said, 
unable  to  conceal  her  annoyance. 

"  And  so  am  1 1 "  rejoined  Mr.  Mor- 
timer, who  had  resumed  the  study  of 
her  pictiu-es.  "Mrs.  Vane  may  be  a 
devoted  and  disinterested  friend,  but 
you  have  no  right  to  ask  her  to  sacrifice 
her  interests  to  yours,  at  least,  without 
fully  explaining  the  circumstances  that 
may  have  compelled  you  to  do  so.  She 
will  refuse  your  request,  and  would  be 
very  foolish  to  do  otherwise.  You  must 
be  prepared  for  this,  and  you  must  not 
allow  your  friendship  to  be  diminished 
by  her  decision ;  for  the  fault,  in  the 
whole  affair,  will  be  yours." 

**  You  assume  that  she  will  refuse  my 
request,  and  I  am  equally  certain  that 
she  will  comply  with  it,"  Adele  answer- 
ed. "  She  will  not,  she  cannot,  refuse 
such  an  appeal.  If  she  does  disappoint 
me,  I  will  be  revenged  by  refusing  to 
take  part  in  the  tableau.  That  will  be 
some  satisfaction,  at  all  events." 

"And  does  your  friendship  amount 
to  so  little  ?  Will  you  refuse  to  do  your 
friend  a  favor,  because  she  is  too  wise  to 
comply  with  your  unreasonable  caprice? " 

"The  favor  that  I  will  refuse  does 
not  propose  to  render  her  an  essential 
service,  but  simply  to  prociu-e  her  a 
strange  and  delightful  surprise.  She 
can  paint  her  picture  without  it.  You 
will  call  upon  her,  and  she  can  carry 
out  her  design  at  her  leisure.  I  will 
do  all  that  I  can  to  promote  her  suc- 
cess, but  I  could  not  take  part  in  "the 
scene  that  we  have  been  talking  of; 
after  such  a  bitter  disappointment. 
No  1  The  tableau  must  be  a  reward  of 
merit.  I  have  put  her  friendship  to  the 
test,  and  if  she  fails  to  meet  my  expec- 
tations it  must  be  abandoned." 

At  this  moment  the  messenger  entered 
the  room  bringing  the  all-important 
note.  Adele  tore  it  open,  and  before 
reading  it  took  out  a  hundred-dollar 
bill,  which  she  handed  to  Mr.  Mortimer. 
Tears  rushed  to  her  eyes,  but  she  con- 
trolled her  c::.<)tion,  and  devoured  the 
contents. 


My  deab  Ad^le  :  You  say  truly  that 
I  know  you,  and  know  that  you  would 
not  make  the  request  of  me  that  you 
have  made,  unless  you  were  forced  to 
do  so.  What  this* compelling  necesdty 
is  that  has  entered  your  life  since  I  saw 
you,  of  which  you  knew  nothing  when  I 
did  see  you,  not  two  hours  ago,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  imagine,  but  I  have  absolute 
faith  in  your  word,  and  in  you.  You 
know  the  advantages  that  I  shall  lose  in 
losing  this  money.  These  I  weigh  agaimt 
the  difficulties  in  which  you  have  so  sud- 
denly become  involved,  and  resign  them 
for  your  sake.  I  suffer,  for  I  am  sending 
from  mo  bright  hopes  that  I  shall  not 
know  how  to  redeem,  but  I  dare  not 
leave  you  exposed  to  trials,  perhaps  to 
dangers,  ignorant  of  their  nature  and 
extent,  from  which  it  is  in  my  power  to 
save  you.  I  have  but  one  request  to 
make ;  that  you  will  not  leave  me  in 
this  frightful  suspense  longer  than  nec- 
essary. My  grief  at  having  my  own 
plans  interfered  with,  and  my  anxiety 
for  you,  has  completely  unnenred  me. 
Do  I  ask  too  much  in  begging  you  to 
give  me  your  confidence  ?        Fax5T. 

P.  S. — I  send  the  money  at  once,  for 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  generous,  and  if 
I  should  keep  it  for  further  deliberi- 
tions,  I  might  waver  in  my  determina- 
tion. Forgive  me  for  my  unkinduess. 
I  do  not  speak  from  my  heart,  bat  from 
my  own  great  need. 

Ad^le  gave  her  friend's  note  toMt 
Mortimer,  as  soon  as  she  had  read  il^ 
triumphantly,  and  lie  glanced  throogb 
-itvKJth  a  smile. 

"Most^        '^' 

refused  a  similar^ 
deprecating  apologic^ 
your  request^  but 
conceal  the  sacrifice  that^ 
doing  so.    Her  generosity  i^ 
admirable,  and  your  triunmh 
plete.  And  now,  here  is  her  moiul 
me  the  favor  to  return  it  without  in 

"  I  intend  doing  so,  and,  if  Mr. 
consents,  she  shall  have  her  rcwanl.l 

"  You  would  be  unjust,  indeed,  if 
should  decide  others  ise." 
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Adele  took  her  pen  and  wrote  : 

My  DARLn^G  FA2INY :  3Iy  compelling 
necessity  was  none  the  less  a  reality 
because  it  has  been  dissipated  by  your 
reply.  Pardon  me,  if  I  have  subjected 
you  to  a  test  of  friendship,  which,  for 
the  moment,  you  will  be  unable  to  com- 
prehend, and  have  faith  in  your  destiny. 
The  mystery  shall  be  explained  to  you 
at  eight  o'clock  this  evening.  Unless 
you  hear  from  me  before,  and  receive 
different  instructions,  I  shall  expect  you 
to  call  at  my  studio  at  that  hour  pre- 
cisely. Do  not  venture  to  come  earlier, 
or  the  charm  that  is  weaving  for  your 
benefit  will  be  disturbed,  and  you  will 
not  receive  the  ftill  benefit  of  the  incan- 
tation that  is  to  cast  a  favorable  influ- 
ence over  your  future  life.  Disobey  me 
at  your  peril  I  You  have  shown  your- 
self a  true  friend,  and  shall  be  rewarded 
royally.  I  send  you  back  your  three 
months  in  the  country,  the  green  earth, 
blue  sky,  strawberries,  etc.,  all  intact.  I 
have  not  reserved  a  single  berry  for  my- 
self. Until  eight  this  evening!  Au 
retolr,  AdIile. 

Scarcely  had  this  note  been  despatch- 
ed— the  day  was  one  of  important  dip- 
lomatic negotiations — when  Mr.  Clare 
made  his  appearance,  eager  to  learn 
what  the  important  business  could  be, 
that  had  caused  his  unexpected  sum- 
mons to  AdC-le's  studio.  She  introduced 
him  to  Mr.  Mortimer,  and,  glad  to 
escape  responsibility,  after  giving  an 
exceedingly  brief  explanation  of  what 
had  occurred,  left  the  discussion  of  the 
evening's  entertainment  to  her  guests. 

The  contrast  in  appearance  between 
Paul  Clare  and  Mr.  Mortimer,  the  one 
with  his  slight,  graceful  form,  girlishly 
delicate  complexion,  vivid  blue  eyes, 
^mnd,  light  flowing  hair,  and  the  other 
ith  his  finely-cut  features,  and  noble 
otplicity  of  manner,  was  exceedingly 
ing.  They  represented  different 
a  of  character,  and,  perhaps,  upon 
very  account,  proved  mutually 
»Able.  Mr.  Mortimer  admired  the 
Qing  inspiration  that  played  about 
5i.ce  of  the  young  artist  like  a  lam- 


bent flame ;  and  ^Ir.  Clare,  always  sym- 
pathetic and  imprcssional,  was  im- 
mensely attracted  by  qualities  in  Mr. 
Mortimer  that  were  the  most  opposite 
from  his  own. 

Mrs.  Vane's  description  of  Mr.  Morti- 
mer had  not  been  exaggerated,  and  yet 
he  had  never  had  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing an  unusually  handsome  man;  an  ex- 
emption due  both  to  his  entire  freedom 
from  affectation,  and  to  the  absence,  in 
his  beauty,  of  that  vivid  coloring  that 
at  once  arrests  attention.  The  eye  must 
be  educated  to  appreciate  perfection  in 
human  beings  as  well  as  in  art.  Very 
inferior  types  usually  win  the  admira- 
tion of  the  uncultivated  crowd.  An 
artist  could  not  have  failed  to  be  struck 
by  the  classical  purity  of  Mr.  Mortimer's 
head  and  face,  and  the  nobility  of  his 
bearing;  but  casual  observers,  who 
would  eagerly  have  offered  a  tribute  of 
admiration  to  Mr.  Clare,  allowed  liim 
to  pass  without  comment.  His  com- 
plexion was  pale,  and  rather  too  dark 
to  l>e  in  perfect  harmony  vnth  his  eyes 
and  hair.  His  eyes  were  of  a  peculiar 
opaque  blue,  and  were  capable  of  im- 
mense expression.  His  hair  held  a  tinge 
of  gold  in  its  brown,  and  was  full  of 
electric  vitality.  His  manner  was 
straightforward,  simple,  unassuming, 
and  strikingly  courteous.  The  very 
embodiment  of  a  noble,  vigorous  man- 
hood, he  had  the  repose  and  power  of 
one  who  is  conscious  of  his  own  force, 
and  of  his  own  integrity,  and  who, 
therefore,  involuntarily  commands  ad- 
miration and  esteem. 

Mr.  Clare's  nature  was  very  different, 
and  his  appearance  made  this  evident 
at  a  glance.  His  was  that  etherial, 
spiritual  beauty,  suggesting  effeminacy 
without  being  effeminate,  which  is 
sometimes  accompanied  by  weakness  of 
will,  and  that  almost  always  indicates 
rare  and  exquisite  genius.  Such  organi- 
zations demand  to  be  sustained  by  cir- 
cumstances, but,  if  properly  directed,  are 
capable  of  the  highest  achievements ;  a 
truth  which  Mr.  Clare's  career  had  fully 
exemplified.  The  history  of  the  young 
artist  was  a  romance.  He  had  gone  to 
Italy  to  study  art  when  a  mere  boy,  and 
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in  the  land  of  art  had  achieved  a  bril- 
liant success,  from  which  he  had  been 
recalled  to  this  country,  in  the  first  flush 
of  his  triumph,  by  his  father's  loss  of 
fortune  and  death.  Beneath  this  blow 
he  sank,  and  until  rescued  by  Mrs.  Vane 
from  the  abyss  of  despondency  into 
which  he  permitted  himself  to  be  cast 
by  irresolution  and  self-distrust,  there 
seemed  every  probability  that  his  genius 
would  be  fatally  obscured.  He  was 
quite  unknown,  his  power  to  paint  had 
forsaken  him,  and  he  lived  for  months 
on  the  verge  of  starvation  and  suicide. 
It  was  at  this  darkest  hour  of  his  life 
that  one  of  the  pictures  that  he  had 
painted  in  Italy  fell  into  Mrs.  Vane's 
hands.  With  the  unerring  intuition  of 
genius  she  recognized  the  unusual  talent 
of  the  artist,  and,  hearing  of  his  mis- 
fortunes, resolved  to  alleviate  them. 
She  sought  him  out,  an<l  when  she 
found  him,  all  her  sympathies  were 
aroused  by  his  misery ;  all  her  tender- 
ness was  awakened  at  the  aspect  of  that 
delicate  and  beautiful  nature,  pale  and 
waning  beneath  a  pressure  of  misfor- 
tunes, like  a  star  eclipsed  by  clouds. 
Love,  in  her  heart,  was  born  of  intense 
pity,  and  through  her  influence,  through 
the  influence  of  their  mutual  aflfection, 
Paul  Clare  was  soon  restored  to  him- 
self and  to  the  world. 

Encouraged  by  her  sympathy,  guided 
by  lier  firmer  will,  the  young  artist  had 
resumed  his  labors,  and  concentrating 
his  efforts  upon  a  work  that  gave  his 
genius  true  expression,  had  been  res- 
cued, at  once,  from  despair.  His  pic- 
ture made  a  sensation ;  the  grace  of  his 
manner  and  charm  of  his  appearance 
were  pronounced  irresistible,  and,  almost 
without  knowing  how  it  had  been 
brought  about,  he  found  that  fortune 
had  once  more  taken  him  into  her  favor. 

So  far  from  objecting  to  the  evening's 
entertainment,  Mr.  Clare  entered  into 
the  scheme  with  enthusiasm.  He  was 
too  tru(^  an  artist  not  to  be  delighted 
with  the  novelty  and  romance  of  Adele's 
adventure,  and,  above  all,  with  the 
poetic  consummation  that  it  was  about 
to  receive.  The  tableau  he  at  once 
decided  was  a  stroke  of  genius ;  a  most 


happy  inspiration.  Apart  from  the 
pleasure  that  it  would  afford  them  all, 
he  fully  appreciated  the  fact  that  it 
might  render  Mrs.  Vane  an  untold 
benefit,  by  causiifg  her  one  of  those 
moods  of  artistic  enthusiasm  into  which 
it  is  the  artist's  chief  privilege  to  enter; 
and  he  was  doubly  anxious,  therefore, 
to  have  it  carried  out  upon  her  account 
It  was  already  four  o'clock,  and  there 
was  no  time  for  delay.  A  curtained 
alcove  in  Adcle's  studio  was  examined, 
and  proved  perfectly  adapted  to  meet 
the  emergency.  Five  minutes'  work 
transformed  it  into  an  admirable  minia- 
ture stage.  The  adjoining  studio  be- 
longed to  an  artist  who  was  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Clare,  and  he  easily  obtained  the 
privilege  of  using  it  during  theercning. 
A  dressing-room  was  thus  provided  for 
Prince  Zariades,  and  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  progress  of  events,  the  gentle- 
men sallied  forth  to  obtain  costumes, 
and  make  whatever  other  arrangements 
might  prove  desirable. 

Adele  was  not  sorry  to  be  left  alone. 
She  was  beginning  to  feel  that  intense 
fatigue  that  proceeds  from  over-excite- 
ment— a  tension  of  the  nerves  that  can 
be  best  relieved  by  solitude.  She  im- 
agined that  she  would  be  able  to  rest, 
but,  finding  this  impossible,  abandoned 
herself  to  refiection.  Hitherto  she  had 
regarded  Mr.  Clare  as  a  sort  of  beau- 
ideal  of  perfection.  Her  sympathy  for 
Mrs.  Vane,  and  admiration  of  his  genins, 
had  enhanced  the  interest  with  which 
his  delightful  qualities  would  Daturally 
have  inspired  her,  and  she  had  felt  that 
her  friend  had  won  the  love  of  the  most 
choice  spirit  that  it  had  been  her  lot  to 
meet ;  but  at  this  moment  she  began  to 
understand  that  a  very  dilferent  chane- 
ter  might,  also,  arouse  her  enthnuifln. 
Paul  with  his  flame-like  genius  em- 
bodied one  ideal,  but  the  strength,  the 
grace,  the  manliness  of  the  stranger,— 
did  they  not  attract  her  even  more 
powerfully  ?  Adele's  meeting  with  Mr. 
Mortimer  was  her  first  romance,  and  she 
was  struggling  to  fathom  its  meaning. 
She  asked  herself  what  star  had  dropiied 
so  suddenly  into  her  life,  stirring  her 
being  to  its  very  depths  with  strange 
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and  sweet  emotions.  Restless  as  a  bird 
but  lately  caught,  and  unaccustomed  to 
its  cage,  she  fluttered  about  her  studio, 
wondering  that  it  should  seem  to  her 
like  a  new  world  into  which  she  had 
never  before  entered. 

She  threw  herself  upon  a  sofa  and 
tried  to  sleep,  but  in  vain ;  her  restless- 
ness and  agitation  constantly  increased, 
until  at  last  the  necessity  of  occupying 
herself  did  for  her  what  solitude  and 
meditation  had  failed  to  do — restored 
her  to  repose.  A  knock  summoned  her 
to  the  door,  and  she  was  suxprised  to 
receive  a  quantity  of  the  rarest  and 
most  exquisite  flowers.  Bouquets,  large 
and  small,  baskets  embedded  in  moss, 
and  arranged  with  matchless  taste,  and, 
best  of  all,  an  immense  basketful  of 
roses,  heliotrope,  lilies  of  the  valley, 
sweet  violets — her  favorite  flowers ;  who 
had  divined  them? — flung  together  in 
careless  profusion,  and  awaiting  to  be 
arranged  by  her  own  hands.  Trembling 
with  delight,  she  proceeded  to  adorn  her 
studio  until  it  looked  like  a  bower  in  a 
newly  discovered  garden  of  Eden,  and 
had  scarcely  completed  her  pleasant 
task  when  the  flowers  were  followed 
by  a  costly  collation,  as  perfect  in  its 
wa}'  as  they  had  been  in  theirs.  De- 
licious fruits,  candies,  ices,  wines,  all 
the  choicest  dainties  that  earth  afibrds, 
a  banquet  that  Keats  himself  would 
have  delighted  to  celebrate,  was  spread 
forth  invitingly  to  her  view,  and  she 
hastened  to  arrange  it  with  as  much 
taste  as  she  could  command,  upon  a 
table  in  a  corner  of  the  room  opposite 
the  stage.  A  studio  is  the  only  true 
Aladdin^s  palace;  it  always  contains 
space  enough,  whatever  emergency  may 
arise,  and  can  be  transformed  at  will 
into  any  use.  The  supper-table  she 
adorned  with  flowers,  and  had  just 
placed  a  screen  before  it,  when  a  third 
messenger  arrived,  bringing  stage  deco- 
rations, and  last,  but  not  of  the  least 
importance,  the  costume  of  the  Princess 
Argiope. 

It  was  six  o'clock.  Adole  hastened 
to  make  her  toilette,  and  had  scarcely 
completed  it,  when  Paul  Clare  knocked 
at  the  door,  and  entered,  accompanied 


by  the  little  Mercury,  already  known  to 
the  mistress  of  the  establishment,  trans- 
formed into  a  Moorish  page.  Nothing 
had  been  forgotten.  The  page,  painted 
like  a  young  Othello,  and  dressed  with 
fantastic  magnificence,  was  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  evening's  festivity, 
— that  of  door-keeper  and  stage  super- 
numerary. Mr.  Clare  himself— he  had 
not  proceeded  directly  from  the  street, 
but  from  the  adjoining  studio — wore  a 
green  wreath  and  gorgeous  crimson 
robe,  in  which  he  looked  the  embodi- 
ment of  a  visionary  Orpheus.  He  ut- 
tered an  exclamation  of  delight  at  the 
appearance  of  the  studio,  and  then  hast- 
ened— there  was  really  not  a  moment 
to  be  lost—to  set  the  stage,  arrange  the 
lights,  and  initiate  the  page  in  the 
mysteries  of  his  two  roles ;  a  perform- 
ance that  Adele  witnessed  with  bursts 
of  laughter  that  were  exceedingly  un- 
becoming to  a  person  of  her  high  rank 
and  distressed  situation. 

Ad^e  wore  a  well-imagined  ancient 
Greek  costume  of  white  satin,  richly 
embroidered  with  gold,  with  slippers  of 
the  same  material  similarly  decorated. 
A  jewelled  girdle  clasped  her  waist,  and 
at  her  side  was  a  superb  dagger,  emblem 
of  royalty.  Uer  long  dark  hair  hung  in 
heavy  braids  almost  to  her  feet.  Her 
head  was  adorned  with  bands  of  pearls, 
clasped  with  a  flashing  jewel  that  rested 
upon  her  brow.  Pearls  slumbered  upon 
the  whiteness  of  her  arms  and  neck,  and 
over  all  was  cast  an  exquisite  veil,  span- 
gled with  silver.  She  looked  so  beauti- 
ful in  her  strange  attire,  that  when  she 
had  glanced  at  herself  in  a  mirror,  after 
completing  her  toilette,  she  had  been 
terrified,  so  vividly  was  she  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  she  was  gazing  not 
upon  herself,  but  upon  another  being. 
Iler  eyes  were  flashing  like  stars,  the 
flush  in  her  cheeks  was  soft  and  deep 
and  warm  as  the  blush  of  the  delicate 
veined  leaf  hidden  in  the  bosom  of  the 
rose,  and  in  every  movement  was  a 
subtle,  indefinable  grace.  She  imagined 
that  an  unknown  spirit  was  gazing  at 
her  from  her  own  eyes,  was  quivering 
in  her  pulses,  and  swaying  her  move- 
ments, and  she  was  thankful  when  Mr. 
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Clare  arrived,  to  restore  her,  by  bis  pres- 
ence, to  a  consciousness  of  ber  own 
identity. 

Mr.  Clare  did  not  pay  Adele  a  single 
compliment.  lie  found  ber  so  beautiful 
that  he  was  overpowered,  and  could 
not  speak. 

"  What  if  Fanny  should  be  prevented 
from  coming,  and  should  disappoint 
us,"  he  said,  suddenly,  when  he  had 
completed  all  the  scenic  effects  that  he 
desired  to  produce. 

"  Do  not  fear.  Take  my  word  for  it, 
she  will  be  here  upon  the  stroke  of  the 
clock." 

"  "We  should  be  ready  to  receive  her 
then  immediately.  I  wish  Prince  Za- 
riades  would  favor  us  with  his  presence ; 
I  am  eager  to  have  him  see  you."  And 
this  was  the  only  reference  that  he 
made  to  Adele's  appearance. 

The  Prince  appeared  the  moment 
after  he  had  ceased  to  speak,  at  a 
quarter  to  eight,  and  his  magnificence 
atoned  for  the  brief  delay.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  complete  suit  of  glittering 
armor,  with  an  open  helmet,  that  showed 
his  face,  and  a  long  white  plume  floating 
gracefully  over  his  shoulder.  When  he 
saw  Adele,  lightnings  flashed  from  his 
eyes,  which  had  reminded  Mrs.  Vane  of 
a  sleeping  thunder-cloud.  And  now  a 
new  surprise  awaited  her.  Sweet,  low 
strains  of  music,  softened  and  ethereal- 
ized  by  dividing  walls,  crept  slowly 
through  the  room,  mingling  with  the 
odor  of  the  flowers  with  which  the 
atmosphere  was  deliciously  penetrated, 
and  the  soft  poetic  radiance  pervading 
and  illumining  the  scene.  "  What  is 
it  ? "  Adele  cried  in  breathless  delight ; 
but  the  sweet  strains  scarcely  needed  an 
explanation.  A  band  of  musicians  Iiad 
been  placed  in  the  adjoining  studio,  and 
melody  was  to  be  a  part  of  the  even- 
ing's entertainment.  Mr.  Mortimer's 
preparations  for  the  tableau  proved, 
indeed,  that  he  was  an  artist  in  taste, 
although  not  by  profession,  and  a  prince 
in  nature,  although  without  the  encum- 
brance of  a  title. 

Prince  Zariades  had  brought  in  his 
hand  the  jewelled  goblet  that  he  was 
himself  to  receive.    Mr.  Clare  filled  it 


with  wine,  and  presented  it  to  the 
Princess  Argiope.  The  tableau  was 
arranged,  and  scarcely  had  he  pro- 
nounced it  perfect,  when  a  loud,  im- 
patient rap  at  the  door  resounded 
through  the  room. 

The  curtain  fell.  Orpheus  seized  a 
book,  and  assumed  an  imposingly  the- 
atrical attitude.  The  page  threw  open 
the  door,  and  1>owing  to  the  ground 
with  extravagant  gesticulations,  ushered 
in  Mrs.  Vane. 

"  Adele  I  For  heaven's  sake,  what  is 
the  meaning  of  all  this  mystery  ?  Paul ! 
What,  have  you,  too,  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy against  me?  Tou  ridiculous 
monster !  where  is  AdCdc  ?  " 

Mr.  Clare  deigned  no  other  reply  to 
tliis  invocation  than  that  of  i>ladiig  his 
finger  upon  his  lips,  in  order  to  com- 
mand Fanny's  silence.  Then  he  opened 
his  book  and  read  the  description  of 
the  meeting  of  Prince  Zariades  and  the 
Princess  Argiope : 

*<  Suddon  those  c-yea  took  light,  and  joy,  aad  tool. 
Sudden  fxoTn  neck  to  tcmplcB  floihedthe  roM, 
And  with  quick,  gliding  steps. 
And  the  stmngo  looks  of  one  vho  mlks  in 
slumber, 

**  She  passed  along  the  floors,  and  stooped  abore 
A  form,  tlLit,  us  tihe  ncared,  vith  anu  ocfr 

stretch  ed 
On  bended  knees  sank  down. 
And  took  the  «iue-cup  vith  a  hand  that  tresBUed. 

**  A  form  of  youth  and  nobly  boautilUl 
As  Dorian  models  for  Ionian  gods. 

*  Again  I »  It  murmured  low ; 

*  Oh,  dream,  at  hut !  at  laat  I    How  I  hare  xtimti 

thee  I' 

**  And  she  replied, '  The  gods arc>  aerdfbl. 
Keeping  me  true  to  thoo  when  I  despaired.' " 

This  was  the  scene  to  be  depicted. 
As  Orpheus  read  the  concluding  words 
of  the  extract,  he  lifted  his  hand.  The 
music  swelled  to  a  fuller  cadencr,  the 
flowers  seemed  to  emit  a  deeper  breath 
of  passionate  fragrance,  and  the  young 
Moor,  at  the  appointed  signal,  drew  the 
curtains  from  the  mimic  stage.  The 
tableau  represented  Prince  Zariades  in 
the  very  act  of  taking  the  goblet  fivm 
the  hand  of  the  Princesa.  But,  ab! 
How  to  describe  the  sudden  glory  of 
the  niaiden^s  face  I  How  to  describe  the 
tender  2)assion  of  the  yonthAil  warrior 
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kneeling  at  her  feet;  the  awe,  the 
ecstacy  with  which  he  gazed  and  be- 
held the  vision  whom  he  had  worship- 
ped in  a  dream,  living  before  him  in 
human  form  I 

"  It  is  true,  then,"  Mrs.  Vane  exclaim- 
ed with  a  passionate  inhalation  of  do- 
light,  quite  subdued  from  her  usual 
loquacity.  "  Fairy-land  still  exists,  and 
it  is  possible  to  behold  our  dreams, 
visibly  embodied  in  the  divine  jMjrfec- 
tion  of  reality." 

Kot  until  the  curtain  had  fallen,  and 
had  been  withdrawn  again,  and  yet  for 
a  third  time,  did  she  recover  from  her 
surprise  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  ask  an 
explanation  of  the  apparent  miracle. 
At  this  the  actors  left  the  stage,  and 
A  dele  introduced  Prince  Zariades  to 
the  gifted  mortal  who  had  promised  to 
endow  him  with  immortality,  with  a 
solemnity  suited  to  so  important  an 
occasion.  It  was  impossible,  however, 
to  veil  facts  any  longer  with  a  mask  of 
mythology.  Mrs.  Vane  demanded  to 
know  what  had  occurred,  and  when  the 
history  of  the  day  was  related  to  her, 
knew  not  whether  to  laugh  or  to  weep, 
and  in  fact  did  a  little  of  both,  while  the 
entire  party,  sympathizing  with  her 
agitation,  began  congratulating  each 
other  wildly  and  at  random,  as  if  they 
were  devoted  friends  who  had  just 
escaped  from  some  terrible  danger ;  or, 
still  better,  who  had  just  achieved  some 
immemorial  triumph,  that  was  about  to 
prove  the  salvation  of  the  entire  race, 
in  a  manner  that  was  perfectly  senseless 
and  bewildering. 

Finally  tranquillity  was  restored. 

"  And  now,"  Mr.  Clare  said,  "  since 
business  is  over,  I  presume  we  may  have 
a  little  rest  and  enjoyment.  However 
you  may  feel,  Fanny,  I  can  assure  you 
that  we,  who  have  been  working  for 
your  benefit,  need  refreshment." 

"  Not  yet,"  Fanny  answered.  "  Busi- 
ness is  not  over !  I  must  make  a  sketch 
for  my  picture  at  this  very  moment.  I 
could  not  live  another  hour  without 
accomplishing  it." 

The  tableau  was  rearranged,  and  Mrs. 
Vane  proceeded  to  draw  from  life  the 
first  design  of  her  great  picture. 


Perfect  silence  prevailed,  interrupted 
only  by  low  vibrations  of  music  sighing 
fitfully  through  the  apartment.  Mr. 
Clare  reclined  upon  a  sofa,  his  fair  head 
propped  up  upon  his  arm,  while  he 
gazed  enraptured  upon  Fanny,  as  she 
sat  with  hurried  fingers  sweeping  the 
canvas,  and  the  fire  of  inspiration  play- 
ing about  her  brow.  AdMe  and  Mr. 
Mortimer  were  constrained  by  their 
position  to  gaze  into  each  other's 
eyes. 

The  sketch  was  completed  with  mar- 
vellous rapidity,  and  Adi^le  and  Mr. 
Clare  both  pronounced  it  a  brilliant 
success — tlie  best  thing  by  far  that  3Irs. 
Vane  liad  done.  Every  touch  of  her 
pencil  had  been  electrical.  Evidently 
the  inspiration  of  the  scene  had  entered 
into  her  soul. 

All  present  could  congratulate  them- 
selves upon  having  contributed  to  this 
brilliant  production,  and  they  did  not 
soon  become  weary  of  admiring  it,  but 
at  last  it  was  laid  aside.  Adele,  re- 
moving a  screen,  displayed  her  con- 
cealed banquet,  and  the  weary  artists 
hastened  to  seek  the  refreshment  which 
their  exertions  in  the  cause  of  art  had 
prepared  them  to  appreciate.  The  rest 
of  the  evening  sped  away  as  if  by 
magic.  The  four  friends,  as  they  now 
considered  themselves,  were  in  the  hap- 
piest mood  for  social  enjoyment.  Bril- 
liant wit  sparkled  brightly  over  the 
profounder  current  of  thought  and 
sentiment  which  is  set  in  movement 
then  only,  when  gifted  and  congenial 
spirits  meet  together  under  the  happi- 
est auspices ;  nor  did  they  separate  with- 
out determining  that  the  tableau-party 
should  be  the  first  of  a  succession  of 
similar  reunions. 

This  intention  for  a  time  was  faith- 
fully carried  out,  but  the  tableau-party 
was  productive  of  far  more  important 
consequences.  All  who  had  taken  part 
in  it,  looked  back  upon  this  evening,  in 
after-years,  as  to  the  commencement  of 
their  true  life.  It  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  Adele  and  3Ir.  Mortimer  had  Com- 
mitted the  indiscretion  of  falling  des- 
perately in  love  at  first  sight.  If  not 
engaged  on  the  very  evening  of  the  day 
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of  their  first  meeting,  they  were  married  with  professional  duties  that  command- 
so  soon  aftcrwardAtbat,  as  the  sober  his-  ed  his  presence  at  home.  AdMc,  therc- 
torian  of  an  actual  occurrence,  we  prefer  fore,  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  idea  of 
to  withhold  precise  dates.  visiting  Italy,  but  love  created  such  a 

Mrs.  Vane's  picture  proved  even  a  Paradise  in  her  heart,  that  she  IVit  no 
grea^Jr  success  than  her  friends  had  sense  of  deprivation  in  resigning  her 
^[^icipated.  It  gave  her  a  position  as  once  cherished  dream.  She  dedicated 
an  artist  that  satisfied  her  ambition,  and  herself  with  earnest  enthusiasm  to  the 
assured  her  an  overflowing  purse.  3Ir.  study  of  art,  and  proved  by  her  life,  as 
Clare  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  dis-  far  as  the  experience  of  one  individual 
tanccd  by  his  betrothed  in  their  eager  can  prove  a  general  proposition,  that 
progress  to  a  common  goal,  and  before  true  love  does  not  withdraw  from  the 
the  close  of  the  year  they  married,  and  pursuit  of  the  ideal,  but,  on  the  con- 
sailed  for  Italy.  trary,  that  it  is  the  artisfs  divinest 

Mr.  Mortimer  was  a  lawyer  burdened  nourishment  and  inspiration. 


BEYOND.  •     -^^Ci 


A  FLUSH  on  all  the  hills  is  spread — 
A  flush  of  Death  and  Beauty  bom ; 

As  day,  upon  a  crimson  bed. 
Lies  down  to  slumber  till  the  morn. 


The  touch  of  death  is  in  the  air, 

I  feel  its  fingers'  icy  chill ; 
And  yet  a  smile  divinely  fair 

AVhen  I  would  weep,  forbids  me  still. 


The  clouds  are  gray,  the  winds  are  cold, 
The  dead  leaves  rustle  at  my  feet ; 

And  on  the  brown,  deserted  wold 
Their  fitful  eddies  whirl  and  meet. 


But  through  this  veil  of  wasting  life 
A  fresher  dawn  of  life  I  see — 

My  yesterdays  with  pain  were  rife ; 
To-morrow  still  is  bright  to  me. 


And  so  the  dying  year  shall  seem 
The  gorgeous  portal  of  a  fane, 

Where  all  the  heiirt  hath  dared  to  dream 
8Iiall  burst  upon  its  sight  again : 


And  dullest  clouds  to  splendor  turn, 
And  coldest  winds  to  tropic  breath ; 

Till  the  rapt  soul  shall  pant  and  bum 
To  feel  the  waking  touch  of  Death. 
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THE  ALPHABET  OF  POETRY. 


"A  WORD  fitly  spoken" — a  happy 
expression— has  a  charm  for  even  the 
rudest  peoples;  and  polished  naiions 
early  discover  in  their  talk  and  in  their 
books  a  favoritism  in  the  use  of  words 
possessing  suggestive  qualities  entirely 
independent  of  their  philological  defi- 
nitions. The  instinct  that  prompts  this 
use  is  probably  one  of  the  sources  of 
language  itself  The  simpler  of  these 
words  are  onomatopes  or  imitations  of 
sounds,  requiring  little  art, — and  are 
beneath  the  dignity  of  scientific  classifi- 
cation. (Buzz,  hiss,  whiz,  splash,  slush, 
hum,  wheeze,  •heejjse,  roar,  gurgle,  jingle, 
are  more  or  less  onomatopical.)  But  the 
meagre  and  savage  art  which  produced 
these  simple  imitations  was  precursory 
and  prophetic  of  a  later  and  more  deli- 
cate art  in  the  use  of  a  complex  and 
ever- varying  suggcstiveness,  which  gives 
voice  to  the  same  instinct  in  the  pres- 
ence of  all  the  facts  and  fancies  which 
this  brightest  age  remembers  and  con- 
ceives,— a  suggcstiveness  that  is  made 
to  reach  beyond  mere  sounds  to  the 
finest  modes  and  qualities  of  surface, 
distance,  motion,  lustre,  fibre,  density, 
concentration,  humor,  solemnity,  con- 
tempt,— a  suggcstiveness  whose  analysis 
would  be  found  taking  all  the  words  to 
pieces,  and  fitting  to  each  letter  or 
sound  a  peculiar  character  which  it  has 
won  out  of  all  the  observed  phenomena 
of  life.  These  characters,  which  are 
beyond  the  compass  of  all  reputed 
science — which,  indeed,  are  known  only 
in  the  poet's  art — this  article  will  show 
the  ambition  to  indicate,  though  it  may 
not  define. 

But  before  testing  upon  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  reader  my  intuition  of  the 
individual  qualifications  of  the  letters, 
I  desire  to  restrict  his  anticipation  by 
warning  him  of  the  delicacy  of  the 
difierences  he  will  be  called  to  appre- 
ciate,— of  the  breadth  of  grasp  from 
which  I  conceive  the  roots  of  those 
flowers  of  thought  to  suck  in  the  juices 


which  enliven  '  their  odors  and  their 
hues, — and  of  the  apparent  hopelessness 
of  any  one  man's  efforts  to  resolve, 
determine,  and  classify  in  full  the  fluc- 
tuant, evanescent,  whimsical  effects  with 
which  we  shall  have  to  do. 

These  characters  of  the  letters  or 
sounds,  as  I  conceive  them,  are  acci- 
dental— not  generic,  or  identical  in  all 
languages  and  among  all  peoples.  This 
is  a  study  of  vernaculars.  The  effects  I 
refer  to  are  so  thin  and  fine  that  the 
gross  discrepancies  of  races  overbear 
them.  They  are  as  sensitive  and  mer- 
curial as  poetry  itself.  For  all  purposes 
of  this  essay,  a  Scotchman  talking  in 
his  throat  and  a  Frenchman  puttering 
with  the  tips  of  his  lips  are  as  dissimi- 
lar as  a  horse  and  an  ass.  Neither  can 
be  a  popular  wit  in  the  language  of  the 
other ;  neither  has  facial  muscles  for 
the  humor  of  the  other's  dialect.  Any 
account  of  the  wonderful  luxuriance  of 
the  growth  of  languages  (of  which 
there  is  a  fabulous  number)  requires  the 
consideration  of  differences  even  less 
than  theirs.  A  little  obstruction  is  said 
to  turn  the  tide  of  trade  in  a  street,  but 
a  less  one  will  vary  the  language  of  a 
nation.  Languages  arc  disposed  to  lie 
upon  the  world  in  groups  which  resem- 
ble one  another ;  but  if  we  will  under- 
take to  prove  the  character  or  effect  of 
a  sound  identical  in  several  dialects 
(even  of  the  same  group),  we  shall 
reduce  its  vernacular  significance  as  we 
increase  its  general  applicability.  A 
verbal  root  may  be  traced  with  care 
until  similar  shades  of  meaning  shall 
be  found  in  Yisigothic,  Ahnannic,  Saxon, 
Scandinavian,  and  Slavonic ;  but  if  the 
student  should  then  begin  to  fancy  that 
he  has  found  a  generic  principle  of 
language,  let  him  follow  the  same  sound 
into  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldaic,  and  Ara- 
bic, and  he  will  conclude  that  nine 
tenths  of  any  original  language  sprang 
out  of  the  ground  whereon  it  was  first 
spoken,  and  from  roots  too  shallow  to 
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affiliate  with  those  of  other  tongnes 
through  the  thick  bases  of  mountains, 
or  under  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  He 
who  would  discover  the  origin  of  lan- 
guage must  not  be  scornful  of  trifles ; 
he  must  have  no  theory  to  exemplify — 
no  axe  to  grind.  And  no  great  and 
manly  >vriter  of  any  nation  will  prune 
the  prickling,  cactus-like  originality  of 
his  own  vernacular  to  cousin  any  coun- 
try' under  the  sun. 

Indeed,  we  cannot  be  too  sensible  of 
the  meanness  of  the  origin  of  language, 
for  either  the  advantage  of  philology 
or  the  respect  due  to  our  own  words. 
It  is  necessary  to  our  assurance  to  dwell 
here  for  a  little. 

If  we  admit  that  man  was  progress- 
ive, either  as  a  distinct  genus  or  as  a 
culmination  by  **  selection  "  of  the  man- 
lier specimens  of  the  monkey-tribes,  we 
shall  readily  admit  that  he  must  have 
had  originally  a  language  which  flowed 
instinctively  and  easily  according  to  the 
formation  of  his  vocal  organs,  as  does  ' 
that  of  any  other  animal.  As  the  sub- 
jects of  his  experience  accumulated,  his 
dialect  increased,  and  he  gave  names  to 
things,  for  qualities  and  modes,  according 
to  the  dictates  of  a  natural  sense  of  fit- 
ness. In  this  stage  his  only  pride  in  the 
invention  of  language  was  shown  in  imi- 
tation ;  onomatopes  abounded.  It  was 
the  age  of  Eden,  nakedness,  and  simple 
truth.  But  as  he  advanced  into  the  era 
of  self-consciousness  the  "  fall  by  knowl- 
edge "  affccfea  his  utterance  as  it  did 
his  heart  and  life.  The  dignity  of  the 
naming  of  things  thrust  itself  into  his 
conceit,  and  he  became  arbitrary  and 
idolatrous  of  distinctions  which  he  had 
himself  created ;  he  threw  the  authority 
of  language  back  of  himself,  connived 
at  its  nativity,  and  humored  it  as  a 
curiosity.  Soon  came  the  era  of  the 
invention  of  letters ;  and  then,  after  a 
few  ingenuous  manifestations,  the  build- 
ing of  Babel  began.  Surely  (he  said  to 
himself),  a  book  should  be  a  mysterious 
thing— as  far  as  possible  from  vulgar 
apprehension.  The  written  language 
was  whimsically  made  to  differ  iVom 
the  spoken ;  although  the  art  of  spell- 
ing with  acknowledged  sounds  and  let- 


ters must  have  been  always  a  very  am- 
ple one,  the  words  were  constracted 
outlandishly — silent  letters  thrown  in 
for  no  purpose  but  to  twist  and  torture 
them  out  of  countenance  and  hide  their 
vulgar  origin. 

If  the  reader  should  doubt  the  exist- 
ence of  so  childish  an  impulse  as  here 
seems  to  have  manifested  itself,  let  nie 
assure  him  the  introduction  of  silent 
letters  into  original  words  came  down 
very  late  into  the  best  days  of  Greece^ 
— and  the  impulse  is  still  extant,    lien, 
like  children,  still  "  play  "  at  life.    The 
astonishing  feat  of  putting  a  sentiment 
into  just  fourteen  lines  is  an  evidence  of 
it.   Seven  or  eight  dictionaries,  difiering 
upon  the  pronunciation  and  even  the 
spelling    of    native    words,    comprise 
another  evidence  of  it.     Surely,  lexico- 
graphers should  but  represent  tiie  peo- 
ple; they  should  not  invent  language: 
that  is  the  vocation  of  the  poet  and 
the  artisan.    Yet  take  a  single  example 
of  their  method  :  the  fills  of  a  cart  are 
called    in    Saxon  (probably  by  some 
pedant)  thUh ;   every  person  familiar 
with    horses,    either    in     England   or 
America,  calls  these  shafts,/S2Zt;  Shakes- 
peare calls  them  filU  (see  Troilos  and 
Cressida,  Act  iii.  sc.  2),  showing  clear- 
ly they  were  so  called  in  his  day ;  yet 
the  lexicographers  "  derive  from  the 
Saxon."    So  of  wMppletree  ;  they  speU 
it  uhiffletree^  to  the  ntter  disgust  of  all 
teamsters — deriving    from   ueifcUn^  to 
whiffle  about — which  probably  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  matter,  as  the 
evener  is  a  comparatively  modem  in- 
vention.   AVhy  should  a  traveller  come 
from  Central  Africa,  where  books  are 
unknown,  and  say  there  is  a  lake  called 
Tchad  f  Truly  man  has  found  out  many 
inventions!  —  And  after  the  invention 
of  Letters,  all  the  motives  of  prido,  craft., 
charlatanism,  superstition,  all  the  dif- 
ferences of  organic  formation,  all  the 
psychological,  climatical,  geological,  and 
historical  differences  of  the  wodd,  began 
pouring  their  conflicting  and  distract- 
ing effluences  into  language,  and  have 
so  continued,  until  it  has  become  a  thing 
inscrutable  as  the  heart  of  man  who 
made  it,— as  well  adapted  (asadipio- 
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matist  fairly  inferred)  to  the  conceal- 
ment of  thought  as  to  its  expression. 

The  diflSculty,  then,  in  the  way  of 
theorizing  the  forces  wliich  I  imagine 
the  letters  to  exert  to-day,  in  English, 
in  our  latitude,  in  our  stage  of  culture, 
&c.,  (&c.,  is  that  the  best  expression  is 
ever  due  to  the  fullest  knowledge,  or 
intuition,  or  inspiration,  of  all  the 
yarious  phenomena  of  the  world  at  the 
moment  it  is  deliyered, — to  the  true 
estimate  of  the  comparative  age  and 
value  of  things,— in  short,  to  the  uni- 
versality of  experience.  I  am  ready  to 
believe  no  bard  ever  wrote  a  line  that 
was  not  poetry  to  him ;  but  the  experi- 
ence of  many  has  not  been  in  harmony 
with  that  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
people  to  make  their  impressions  con- 
siderable. And  essentially  the  basis  of 
wit  fluctuates  and  extends.  Every  new 
genius  destroys  the  old  balances  and 
standards.  Yet  the  essence  we  would 
determine  rises  like  perfume  from  the 
whole  process  of  the  growth  and  decay 
of  things,  and  is  affected  by  considera- 
tions the  faintest  and  remotest,— as 
dainty  and  difficult  of  apprehension  as 
would  be  the  scent  of  a  grain  of  mummy- 
dust  from  Petra  rising  out  of  a  cart-load 
of  sweepings  from  the  pavement  of  Pall 
Mall,  London,  England.  The  only  key 
to  all  poetry  is  the  Book  of  Life.  But 
if  I  have  succeeded  in  conveying  my 
meaning,  the  reader  will  look  leniently 
on  the  ambition  of  the  present  essay  as 
an  appeal  to  his  consciousness  that  shall 
prove  us  jointly  in  harmony  with  the 
genius  which,  in  every  age,  according 
to  its  own  circumstances,  is  efficient  in 
throwing  out  original  language,  and 
especially  in  enlightened  times  is  apt  in 
the  selection  of  language  poetical  and 
impressive  to  the  general  sense. 

I  assert,  then,  that  the  sounds  repre- 
sented by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
have  a  special  aptness  in  suggesting 
the  qualities  opposed  to  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing schedule ;  and  that  the  poetry, 
the  proverbs,  the  slang,  and  the  conunon 
talk  of  our  people  approve  this  asser- 
tion: 

3 Yostncss,  space,  piano. 

A Flatness. 


b Beating,  bearing,  bringing. 

0 (Soft)  as  8 ;  (hard)  as  k. 

d (Final)  solidity,  completeness. 

d (InltioJ)  violence. 

e Concentration,  conycrgcncc. 

^1 

h  > Ethereality. 

tj 

g Hardness. 

i Thinness,  sllmnoss,  fineness. 

k Fineness  of  lights  and  sounds. 

1 Metallic,  chill,  poliMh. 

m Monotony. 

n Denial,  contempt. 

o Solemnity,  nobility,  devotion ,  roluma 

p VoluptuouMies'. 

r Roughness,  vibration. 

gr Grit. 

8 Moisture. 

sh Confusion. 

n Crudity,  absurdity,  humor. 

T Vehemence. 

I Uozc,  dreamy  conftision. 

It  would  require  a  volume  of  quota- 
tion to  fairly  illustrate  the  happiness  of 
the  letters  in  suggesting  the  qualities 
here  indicated  for  them;  but  I  hope 
by  a  few  examples  to  so  force  their 
genius  upon  the  reader's  memory  that 
he  will  habitually  observe  it.  And  I 
will  say,  for  his  encouragement,  that  I 
made  this  schedule  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  that  I  have  met  nothing  since  to 
jostle  its  arrangement.  He  will  directly 
see,  too,  that  these  convictions  are  by 
no  means  singular.  Bums,  Sweden  l^org, 
and  Pope,  have  occasionally  manifested 
the  same;  and,  philologically  rather 
than  poetically  speaking.  Dr.  Alexander 
Murray,  of  Edinburgh,  reduced  the 
whole  Caucasian  group  of  languages 
to  nine  roots,  to  his  own  satisfaction  at 
least.  As  for  what  has  been  said  of  the 
obscurity  and  meanness  of  the  origin 
of  language  in  general,  I  would  cordially 
refer  the  reader  to  "  Language,  and  the 
Study  of  Language,"  by  Professor  Whit- 
ney, of  Yale  College. — We  will  try  the 
vowels  firstly. 

A.  "  Par,  far  away,  over  the  calm  and 
mantling  wave  " — thus  begins  the  boy's 
romance.  He  is  possessed  by  the  poetry 
of  the  ocean — of  vastness  and  space. 
The  word  ocean  is  seldom  used  except 
in  expression  of  rolling  and  dashing; 
but  the  toave^  the  main,  the  vast  waters, 
the  toatery  waste,  or  plain,  are  more 
popular.  Lake,  straight,  vale,  chase,  race, 
trail,  trace,  away,  give  distance  and  line. 
Seen  nearer,  long  a  gives  effect  to  slate, 
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fiale^  %cale^  plate^  cake,  &c.  A,  flat,  gives 
expression  to  mat,  pack,  slap,  strap,  plat- 
ter, clap,  flap,  pat,  flats,  shallows,  mask, 
jam,  slam,  &c.  "  Flat  as  a  pancake  "  is 
very  flat  Water  and  shaJce  give  hori- 
zontal vibration ;  dash,  splash,  thrash, 
have  a  flatter  downward  force.  "When 
a  stone  is  crufiked  it  is  much  broken,  yet 
it  retains  something  of  its  bulk ;  when 
it  is  maslied,  it  is  flattened.  Bums,  in 
his  poem  called  "  The  Vowels,"  speaks 
of  a  as  ^^  a  grave,  broad,  solemn  wight ; " 
the  breadth  and  space  belong  to  a, — the 
gravity  and  solemnity  to  d,  or  ah,  or  6. 
E.  Swedenborg,  in  endeavoring  to 
describe  the  language  of  the  angels, 
says  the  angels  that  '*  love  most "  use 
much  the  o  sound;  but  those  that 
"  know  most,"  the  speculative,  self-con- 
templative, intellectual,  use  the  sound 
of  e.  Bums'  idea  of  i  was  expressed  in 
weeping,  "greeting,"  tears — the  inten- 
sity of  grief  alone.  But  it  gives  inten- 
sity to  every  thing ;  it  gives  convergence, 
concentration,  deep-seeing,  and  always 
brings  thought  to  a  focus.  All  the 
endearing  diminutives  end  in  e — ^the 
"wee"  things.  Mark  how  the  child 
shuns  the  book-orthoepy  when  he  con- 
centrates his  mind :  "  a  Ic-e-tle,  t^^ny 
bit  of  a  thing  1 "  he  peers  between  his 
fingers,  or  through  some  narrow  crevice, 
and  cries  "  pc-^'-k  I  "  he  feels  the  edge 
of  his  new  knife,  and  writhing  the  cor- 
ner of  his  mouth  toward  his  half-closed 
and  conccptive  eye,  says  "  it  is  as  k6-^n  I " 
8o  when  his  contempt  is  intense  he 
dwells  on  the  c  in  "  m6-an,"  "  sn6-aking," 
&c.  But  when  the  baby  gives  yon  his 
rattle  he  opens  his  mouth  and  liis  heart 
with  the  instinct  of  the  dative  case,  and 
says  "  tall ! " — outward  and  away.  (A 
mother  whose  instinct  prompts  her  to 
say  "babe,"  instead  of  "baby,"  must 
have  been  polished  very  thinly.)  But 
me  and  we  bring  observation  to  our- 
selves. We  w^ould  be  a  better  objective 
case  than  us, — so  much  so  that  *a  gram- 
matical informality  of  Shakespeare  has 
passed  uncared  for,  or  unnoticed,  in 
"  Hamlet,"  where  the  prince  speaks  of 
the  ghost  as 

**  MaUng  night  Iiideons,  and  tot  fooI«  of  nature 
So  horribly  to  Bhako  our  dUpoaitionf "  &c. 


I  fancy  this,  like  many  another  apparent 
inaccuracy  of  the  master,  came  through 
a  law  that  is  above  the  books.  Bquea- 
mish,  queer,  leer,  teal,  squeal,  screech, 
sneeze,  to  2*^,  to  see,  to  feel^  to  reck,  get 
force  from  e, 

«  Deop  re'f-possoMion— ftn  intense  repose." 

7,  short,  as  in  pin,  has  a  stiff,  slim, 
prim,  thin,  spindling  effect — a  rising  and 
sinking,  perpendicular  effect,  as  in  "  the 
bristling  pines;"  but,  more  especially, 
it  gives  a  thinness  and  lightness ;  thus, 
we  say,  a  "  light  skiffl"  Pope  showed 
his  judgment  upon  this  letter,  as  upon  r : 

"  When  the  loud  surges  lash  the  soimaiiig  shoret 
The  hoarse,  rough  Terse  should  like  the  teirent 

roar; 
"Soi  so  when  swift  Camilla  soonrs  the  plain- 
Flics  o'er  th*  unbending  com,  and  sIqbm  sloag 

the  nudn." 

So  Tennyson,  for  the  fairy  bugle,  uses 
i  and  e  : 

•<  O  hark !  0  hear,  how  thin  and  dear.*' 
I,  long,  gives  inclining  effects : 

**  In  winter,  when  the  dismal  rain 
Comes  down  in  slanting  lines  **— 

**  The  clouds  contign  their  treasures  to^he  fields." 

In  sounds  %  has  a  lightening  effect,  as 
in  tinkle,  clink,  link;  clank  is  as  the 
sound  of  a  sheet  of  zinc  dropt  flat  on 
the  pavement.  /  and  a  in  combination 
make  a  beautiful  curve,  thus : 

<*  Many  an  hour  I've  wUed  away.** 

**  Swilled  by  the  wild  and  wasteftil  oceaa.'* 

«  Once  in  the  flight  of  ages  past.** 

"Oh!  when  shall  it  dawn  on  the  night  of  tbe 
grave  T  »* 

**  Oh !  wild  enchanting  horn !  ** 

*'  Some  happier  island  in  the  watexy  waste.** 

**  Athens,  and  Tyre,  and  Balboe,  and  the  waste 
Where  stood  Jerusalem.*' 

0.  This  is  the  noblest  Roman  of  them 
all.  If  we  would  find  the  most  solemn 
sentence  in  all  literature,  let  us  turn  to 
Ecclesiastes :  "JPbr  man  goeth  to  hU 
long  home,  and  the  mourners  go  about 
t/ie  streets,''^  Kot  all  tho  trappings  and 
the  suits  of  woe  can  so  pall  tJie  sunlight 
in  the  homes  and  walks  of  men  as  docs 
this  sombre  verse.  Bums  calls  o  *'  Tho 
wailing  minstrel  of  despairing  ww." 
Swedenborg's  idea  was  rather  that  of 
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holiness  and  adoration.    Solemnity  and 

nobility  are  its  general    effects.     All 

things  noble,  holy,  devotional,— or  sober, 

sombre,  slow,  dolorous,  mournful, — or 

old,  lone,  glorious,— or  eyen  bold,  portly, 

pompous,  find  their  best  expression  in 

the  o-sound.    Jove,  Jehoyah,  Lord  of 

glory,  lift  up  the  adoring  soul.    O  I  lo  I 

ho  I    behold  I    are  interjections  which 

nations  use  with  little  variance. 

<*  0  sad  N umoro  I  O  iwoot  Nomore ! " 

•*  Oh  I  Rome,  my  country,  city  of  the  soul, 
The  orphans  of  the  heart  miut  tnm  to  thoc." 

*'  Roll  on,  thoQ  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean,  roll !  ** 

»» Their  shots  along  the  deep  slowly  boom." 

"  The  lowing  herds  wind  slowly  o^er  the  lea, 
The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way.** 

That  0  gives  volume,  may  be  seen  in 
the  fact  that  most  people  think  a  JHrnl- 
derhstk  large  stone ;  but,  philologically, 
a  boulder  need  not  be  bigger  than  a 
pea. 

U^  gutteral,  or  flat,  b  a  humorous 
savage  that  cannot  be  described  except 
in  his  own  words, — a  huge,  lubberly, 
blubbering,  blundering  dunderhead, — a 
numskull  and  a  dunce,  ugly,  sullen, 
dull,  glum,  rugged,  clumsy,  gullible, 
dumpish,  lugubrious, — a  mumbler,  a 
stumbler,  a  bungler,  a  grumbler,  a  fum- 
bler,  a  grunter,  a  thumper,  a  stumper,  a 
tumbler,  a  stunner, — a  nudge,  a  trudge, 
a  drudge,  he  lugs,  tugs,  sucks,  juggles, 
— he  is  up  to  all  manner  of  bulls, — a 
fusty,  musty,  crusty,  disgusting  brute, 
his  head  is  a  mug,  his  nose  a  snub,  or  a 
pug, — his  ears  are  lugs,  his  breasts  dugs, 
his  bowels  guts,  his  victuals  grub,  his 
garments  duds, — his  hat  is  a  plug,  his 
child  is  a  cub,— his  smallest  diminutive 
is  chubby,  or  bub;  at  his  best  he  is 
bluff,  gruff,  blunt ;  "  his  doublet  is  of 
sturdy  buff,  and  though  not  sword,  is 
cudgel  proof; "  budge  he  will  not,  but 
he  will  drub  you  with  a  club,  or  a  slug, 
or  a  nub,  or  a  stub,  or  a  butt,  or  pelt 
with  mud ;  he  is  ready  for  a  muss,  or  a 
fuss ;  and  should  you  call  him  a  grudg- 
ing curmudgeon  he  gulps  up  ^'ughl 
fudge!  stuff!  rubbish!  humbug!"  in 
high  dudgeon;  he  is  a  "rough,"  a 
"  blood-tub,"  and  a  "  bummer,"  a  "  rum 
^un,"  and  a  tough  customer  generaUy ; 


he  has  some  humor,  more  crudity,  but 
no  delicacy,— a  creature  whose  voice  is 
seldom  heard  in  walks  of  refinement 
and  devotion.  Of  all  nations  I  should 
take  him  for  a  Dutchman. 

Yet  w,  long,  seems  to  give  force  to 
the  trat^  the  fure^  the  heautiful^  the 
good  ;  and  rude  and  crude  are  used  with 
much  emphasis  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, partly  owing  to  the  force  of  r. 
Mother  would  seem  to  use  t£  flat,  but  the 
cf  or  o^  is  more  evident, — and  the 
dreamy  monotony  of  m  and  the  soft  th 
fit  the  word  to  its  use ;  but  "  Ma "  is 
better.  The  devotional  o  flat  in  father^ 
is  becoming  too  strong  for  young  Amer- 
ica, and  he  nicks  and  reduces  it  by 
familiar  j>a,  jpop,  and  dad, 

Ouy  diphthong,  is  an  upward  curve ; 
thus  in  round  J  hough,  mountain,  bow 
down,  mound.  Milton  hits  the  rolling 
swagger  of  the  gaudy  cock  who 

"  To  the  stack  or  the  bom-door 
Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before." 

"  Three  gaudy  standards  flout  the  pale  blue  skies.'* 

7,  0,  it,  in  combination,  make  a  fine 
curve,  the  true  **  line  of  beauty ; "  a,  o, 
u  make  the  same : 

"  And  fiilse  the  light  on  glory's  plame." 
"  Of  Lore's  and  night's  and  ocean's  solitude." 
"  The  wide  old  wood  firom  his  majestic  rest." 
'<  In  all  that  proud  old  world  beyond  the  deep." 

Oi,  diphthong,  strikes  me  forcibly  in 
the  word  coil. 

J9  is  a  solid,  compact,  heavy  letter ; 
thus  in  wad,  iod,  clod,  load,  plod,  dogged^ 
rugged,  leaden,  dead.  The  report  of  a 
short  and  heavily-loaded  pistol  is  well 
caught  in  explode. 

"  Earth's  cities  had  no  sound  nor  tread. 
And  ships  were  drifting  with  the  dead 

To  shores  where  all  was  dumb." 

"  Morena's  dusky  height 
Sustains  aloft  the  battery's  iron  load,^* 

The  metals  seem  to  me  well  named ; 
gold,  9ilver,  iron,  lead — especially  lead. 
Tin  is  good,  in  thin  shape  as  it  is  used. 

D,  initial,  has  strong  philological  con- 
nections in  all  the  European  languages, 
but  its  poetic  force  seems  less  to  me. 
Some  very  efficient  swearing  can  bo 
done  with  d  and  g  hard,  which  well 
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approves  the  character  of  violence  given 
them  by  Dr.  Murray. 

F^  7/,  and  f,  are  ethereal  and  softening 
letters,  and  show  their  nature  in  such 
words  as  Ircathe^  soothe^eathery^  warmth^ 
far^  fai?ity  fading^  forgetful^  lethean^ 
thoughtful,  sabbath,  muffled,  smother, 
svffocate,  stuff,  muff.  Notice  the  differ- 
ence between  foq  and  mist :  fog  gives  a 
softer,  dryer,  more  definite  volume  than 
mist,  &o  froth  is  kept  dry  and  light  by 
these  sounds. 

"  Tho  cSwdvo  South 
Warms  the  wide  air,  and  o'er  tho  rault  of  hoavcn 
Breathes  the  big  clouds  with  voraal  showers  dis- 
tent. 
At  first  a  dusky  wreath  thej  seem  to  rise, 
Scarce  staining  ether,'*  &c. 

<*  Letitio  the  river  of  oblirion  rolls 
Her  watery  labyrinth.'* 

**  Like  a  dish  of  ripe  slrawbcrrics  smothered  in 
cream." 

/S  is  a  wet  letter ;  thus  in  moist,  misty, 
nasty,  steam,  slip,  slop,  slush,  d^sh,  swash, 
dfizzle,  &c. ;  luscious,  delicious,  nutritious, 
suggest  juicy  substances— probably  as 
onomatopes  of  water  in  its  various 
modes,  as  moisture,  washing,  sucking, 
and  sibilation. 

8h,  cither  initial  or  final  in  a  word, 
suggests  confusion ;  thus  in  shatter, 
shiver,  shaJce,  sliricel,  sfirinic,  sit  red,  be- 
shreio  ;  or  in  dash,  clash,  sicash,  thrash, 
trash,  crush,  gush,  rush,  musli,  slush,  &c. 

"  As  when  the  sun  new  risen 
Ix)o1c8  through  the  horizontal  misty  air 
Shorn  of  his  beams." 

G,  L,  and  It,  are  the  stronger  con- 
sonants ;  and  although  each  has  a  dis- 
tinctive quality,  it  usually  blends  its 
force  with  that  of  one  of  the  others. 
G  is  the  hard  letter,  r  is  the  rough 
letter,  and  I  the  chilling  and  polishing 
letter ;  thus  gr  makes  a  rough  hardness, 
as  in  grit,  grate,  grind,  grainM,  gravel, 
grudge,  grim;  while  gl  is  effective  in 
glide,  glow,  gUnce,  glary,  &c. 

•*  stoop  o'or  the  place  of  graves,  and  softly  sway 
The  sighing  herbage  by  the  glcaniiug  stone.*' 

If,  by  itself,  is  effective  in  such  words 
as  scour,  tcrithe,  wrinkle,  crisp,  fritter, 
fry,  fragment,  bur,  blur,  mar,  scar,  rude, 
broken,  rugged,  ^^  hoarse  rough  verse,^^ 
gnarkd,bu7'Iy,  horrent, groan,  growl, roar, 
&c. 


**  The  crispvd  brookB  "  of  Eden. 

**  The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawli." 

"  The  salt  fringe  that  daily  licks  the  shore 
Is  grou  with  sand." 

Tlie  brackish  wash — ^the  grit  of  the 
sand  in  the  brine,  is  well  suggested  here 
by  gross.  By  the  same  instinct  Tenny- 
son speaks  of  the  plashing  briuo  as 
"the  shrill  salt."  But  how  dr}'  and 
deep-carved  is  the  following : 

'*  Dropt  in  my  path  like  a  great  cup  of  gold, 
All  rich  and  rough  with  storiea  of  the  gcd#.** 

L,  by  itself,  makes  all  cold,  clear, 
lucid,  lustrous,  placid,  liquid,  sliding, 
glary ;  it  is  the  polish  of  glow,  gleam, 
glide,  glitter,  glance,  glassy ;  solid  glass 
is  a  strong  expression ;  even  so,  "  hard 
as  iron  ; "  so  the  mellow  sound  of  a  fine 
bell  is  well  given.  *•  The  clangor  of  tho 
bells,  iron  bells,"—"  golden  bells."  For 
the  little  bells  we  have  "  the  tintinnaba- 
lation  that  so  musically  swells,"  &c.  So 
Tennyson  reduces  the  effects  of  the  faiiy 
music ;  obser>'c  hero  the  effects  off,/,  /, 
and  i  : 

**  O  hark,  0  hoar— how  thin  and  dear! 
The  horns  of  eJ/'-land  /aintly  d/owing." 

"  Soft -eyed  and  open-necked  to  the  wild  wind— 
In  love  with  mine  own  motiona— tho  nuttk  ehifl 
Of  my  own  fltnoing  Jlbre^  ere  mj  aieps 
Forgot  the  bartfoot  feel  of  the  day  worid.^ 

The  stars  come  forth,  through 
"  The  cold,  delicious  meadows  of  tho  ni^htw" 
JThas  fine  effects  in  connection  with 
I,  in  thin  lights  and  soimds ;  thus  in 
twinkle,  flicker,  darkle,  sparkle,  sprinlh, 
blink,  trickle;  so  in  tinkle^  clink,  crackle, 
dank,  link,  chink;  and  alone  it  always 
has  a  lightening  effect— as  in  skip,  nick^ 
click,  sk-iff,  skin,  ali'm,  &c.  Quarrymen 
call  a  thin  sliver  of  stone  a  splick. 

**  The  outstretched  ocean  glitter  like  a  Ii'ily.'' 

•'  How  they  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle, 
Wbilc  the  stars  that  oversprinkle 
All  the  heavens  seem  to  twinkle 
With  a  Jtrystalline  delight** 

This  is  very  plain  work ;  but  it  is  of 
the  same  genius  as  this  in  Tithonus. 
where  the  steeds  arise 

"And  shake  tho  diirknoss  from  their  loo»ned 
manes, 
And  heat  the  twilight  into  Jlakft  f^Jtrt,^ 

Swinburne,  in  a  single  lino,  confimkS 
all  that  I  have  said  of  k,  t,  and  I: 
"  Liko  scaled  oarage  of  a  keen  thin  fi«h  " 
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The  reader  who  has  had  patience  to 

follow  me  so  far  will  feel  the  indelicacy 

of  parading  these  dainty  touches  for 

analytical    examination;    they  require 

sudden  glances  and  encounters.  I  might 

speak  in  a  harsher  key ;   I  might  say 

that  these  lucky  words  are  stolen  or 

borrowed  year  after  year  by  authors 

who  would  scout  the  idea  of  an  original 

property  in  their  first  use.    How  many 

times  have  we  read  of  crisped  streams, 

since  Milton  first  used  the  word !     So 

Bums  has  a  favorite  word : 

**  Peggy  dear,  the  evenlng^s  clear- 
Swift  fliofl  the  tkimming  twallow.''* 

Both  Tennyson  and  Alexander  Smith 
use  the  same  shimming  swallow.  Take 
the  word  dancing;  it  is  a  metallic  word, 
yet  observe:  first  it  appears  in  the 
Odyssey,  applied  to  geese  ;  then  Shelley 
uses  it  twice  in  the  Revolt  of  Islam : 

"  with  clang  of  vings  and  scream  the  eagle  past.^' 
"  With  clang  of  wings  and  scream  the  eagle  flow.** 

Then  Mr.  Tennyson  uses  it  three 
times ;  in  Locksley  Hall  he  "  leads  the 
clanging  rookery  home ;  "  in  the  Prin- 
cess he  says,  "  The  leader  wild  swan  in 
among  the  stars  would  clang  it ; "  and 
again  in  the  same,  **But  I,  an  eagle 
clang  an  eagle  to  the  sphere."  Mr. 
Smith  says, 

*'  On  midnights  blue  and  cold 
Long  strings  of  geese   camo   clanging  ftom  the 
stars." 

Later  still,  we  have  one 

"  Whose  diapason  whirls 
The  clanging  constellations  'round  the  heavens.'* 

The  poetry  of  these  expressions  seems 


to  lie  less  in  what  they  philologically 
mean  than  in  what  they  suggest.  Shel- 
ley's eagle  was  fighting  a  maiR'd  serpent 
in  the  air;  the  poet  would  have  this 
brown  eagle  an  iron  Urd ;  to  this  end 
eagle  is  itself  a  Itard  word,  and  the 
"  clanging  "  of  his  wings  gives  the  bird 
a  metallic  hardihood  which  makes  him 
a  fit  antagonist  for  his  golden-scaled 
foe.  So  "  midnights  blue  and  cold " 
gives  polish  to  the  stars,  silvered  by  the 
metallic  clanging  of  the  geese,  &c.,  &c. 
To  such  remote  reflections  docs  poetry 
owe  somewhat  of  its  splendor  and  its 
wealth. 

Thus,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the 
letters  for  the  reader's  private  exempli- 
fication, I  drop  the  subject  just  when 
its  real  interest  would  begin,  if  these 
assertions  were  admitted  in  a  basis  of 
criticism — which  I  shall  not  presume 
them  to  be.  That  they  are  trivial  it 
cannot  be  denied ;  that  they  are  fanciful 
is  nothing  against  them.  They  would 
go  but  little  way  in  the  construction  of 
a  great  poem;  they  indicate  but  the 
A  B  C  of  poetry,  at  the  best ;  and  the 
admission  of  one  half  of  them  might 
cause  the  whole  of  their  little  science 
to  be  discarded  hereafter;  (although 
rhyming  is  a  much  simpler  science,  and 
lives  vigorously  though  cheaply  not- 
withstanding.) But  there  is  something 
in  them,  be  it  what  it  may,  that  has 
been  a  pleasant  diversion  and  a  curios- 
ity to  me :  may  it  awaken  the  interest 
and  become  the  study  of  more  com- 
petent critics. 
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CniVPTER  IV. 

Want  is  a  wolf,  that  haunts  a  pioneer 
lawyer  more  than  any  other  animal 
known  to  natural  history  or  mythology ; 
for  capital  is  cowardly,  and  clings  to 
the  close  walls  of  cities.  It  does  not 
like  to  go  out  on  the  frontiers  without 
a  heavy  escort ;  and  when  it  does  yen- 
ture,  it  asks  extra  inducements.  At  any 
rate,  Chinny's  money  did,  and  he  was 
the  man  to  offer  them,  for  every  thing 
was  fish  that  came  to  his  net.  If,  by 
chance,  they  did  not  come  to  the  net, 
he  took  the  net  to  the  fish.  He  had, 
that  very  morning,  been  preparing  him- 
self with  some  ground-bait,  and  he  as- 
sumed a  taking  air  as  he  sauntered 
down  to  the  fishing-banks.  Ills  hat 
leaned  over  like  the  tower  of  Pisa,  and 
was  forced  to  brace  itself  against  his 
ear  to  keep  from  engulfing  his  left  eye. 
He  seemed  to  have  lost  both  hands  off 
in  his  deep  pockets,  and  to  be  feeling 
for  them  with  his  wrists,  as  he  jingled 
the  gold-pieces,  and  walked  up  the 
path  to  Richard's  office,  where  he  threw 
himself  into  a  chair,  without  invitation 
or  ceremony. 

"  Gcttin'"  'long  pretty  well  ?  "  he 
asked,  looking  over  the  tops  of  his  toes 
at  the  oak  that  stood  before  the  win- 
dow. 

"  A  little  slow,"  said  Richard,  as  he 
laid  the  book  on  the  table. 

"  I  like  to  see  a  man,  that's  come  hero 
to  identify  himself  with  the  place,  a  get- 
tin'  'long  well ;  'cause,  don't  you  see,  it 
hurts  the  town,  and  spoils  the  sale  o' 
land,  to  have  a  man  grumblin'  about 
hard  times.  Grumblin'  is  the  poorest 
use  a  man  can  put  his  breath  to ;  for  it 
don't  help  him  any,  and  it  injures  other 
folks." 

"  I  can't  say  that  I  ever  tried  it,  and, 
therefore,  I  am  unable  to  give  you  an 
opinion,"  said  Richard. 

"But  I  thought  you  had  tried  it," 


replied  Chinny ;  "  for  1  understood  you 
said  that  times  here  was  hard." 

"  I  might  have  stated,  as  a  fact,  that 
times  were  hard,  or  that  rogues  were 
plenty  here,  without  grumbling,  or  un- 
justly slandering  the  place  either,"  said 
Richard. 

"Yes,  you  might  say  so,"  replied 
Chinny ;  "  but  hard  times,  I  take  it,  is 
when  folks  want  somethin'  to  live  on, 
and  can't  get  it.  But  they  can  always 
get  it  here.  As  one  poor  cnas,  who  was 
raised  down  East,  'mongst  the  stones, 
and  had  to  come  out  here  lecturin'  for  a 
livin',  said  once ;  says  he,  *  These  prairies 
are  Nature's  banks,  stuffed  chuck  full 
of  cash,  which  any  man  can  draw  out, 
if  he'll  only  present  his  check.  The 
fimds,'  says  he,  *  are  deposited  to  the 
credit  of  the  firm  of  Labor,  Pluck  &  Co. 
It's  the  poor  man's  savin's  bonk.  We've 
got  these  banks  down  our  way,' he  says; 
^  but  there's  been  a  run  made  on  'em, 
and  there  hain't  on  thesc.^  Now,  that 
Eastern  chap  was  right.  It  may  be  a 
slow  way  to  get  rich,  diggin'  it  out  bj 
day's  work  here ;  but  it's  a  dead  scald 
on  hard  times,  in  this  country,  where 
work  counts.  But  speculatin'  pays  best 
though,  I  reckon,  if  you  don't  get  catch- 
cd  in  the  cramps.  I  s'poie,  now,  that 
little  speculation  o'  youin.  must  htn 
cramped  you,"  continued  Chinny,  id- 
quisitively. 

"  Yes,  if  I  had  escaped  f^  G^^ 
City  swindle,"  said  Richard, 
have  no  trouble  now." 

"Don't  give  it  an  ugly  iiaino,"  siS 
Chinny.  "You've  got  books  i\ill  of 
words  here,  and  can  pick  out  a  better^ 
name  than  that,  /  know.  Call  in*  it 
swindle  don't  sound  bad  to  me,  iiulivid- 
ually,  but  it  might  to  strangers ;  and 
secin'  they  are  our  best  customers,  we 
must  respect  their  feelin's." 

"  I'm  not  talking  to  strangers,"  said 
Richard. 
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ou  don't  make  any  thing  by 
0  me." 

)t  trying  to  make  any  thing." 
)u  can  make  somethin',  if  you 
said  Chinny. 
do  you  mean  ?  " 
n  that  I  feel  willin'  to  help 
ierin'  every  thing  that's  past," 
linny ;  "  for  I  s'pose  you  want 
n't  you  ? " 
do  want  money,"  said  Rich- 

you  can  have  it." 
lat  terms  ? " 

tlie  common  rates  of  interest, 
a  good  endorsed  note,  or  a 
on  somethin'." 

iron  take  Globe  City  lots  as 
f"  asked  Richard.  "They 
ling,  ain't  they  ?  " 
can't  take  them,  unless  you'll 
le  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
8  you  owe  on  that  purchase, 
ay  that  and  interest,  I'll  talk 
'  said  Chinny. 
clenched  his  fists,  and  rose 
ct;  then,  imprisoning  both 
his  pockets,  to  make  them 
peace,  he  commenced  pacing 

don't  get  riled  at  me,"  said 
itching  Richard  closely ;  "  for 
ivent  bad  luck.    It  came  into 

before  I  did,  and  w^ill  stay 
lit.  You  can't  drive  it  out. 
nd  alleys,  all  the  jails,  and  all 
louses  are  fiill  of  it,  and  you 
it  out.  Tain't  no  use  tryin'. 
take  things  as  they  are.  You 
lundred  and  twenty-five  dol- 
ian't  help  yourself;  that's  all 
I've  a  mind  to  lend  you  more, 
right  too.  You  can  under- 
ou  please,  that  I  do  it  as  a 
favor ;  'cause  we've  had  deal- 
>  help  the  place— sort  o'  busi- 
riendship  combined,  or  what- 
ike,  don't  you  see  ? " 
think  I  see,"  Richard  replied ; 
quite  willing  to  see  any  thing 

money,  though  I  don't  want 

it." 

[  understand,"  said  Chinny. 

once  myself;  but  you'll  get 
n.— 43 


over  that,  as  I  did,  after  you'vo  been 
here  a  spell.  You  don't  want  to  bor- 
row, and  I  don't  want  to  lend ;  but  we 
are  willin'  to  sacrifice  our  mutual  feelin's 
a  little,  to  accommodate.  I  always  go 
armed  and  equipped,  as  the  law  directs," 
he  continued,  pulling  some  papers  from 
his  pockets.  "  Now,  then,  what  are  you 
goin'  to  give  me  as  security  ? " 

"  I  have  nothing  but  my  books." 

"Books  ain't  o'  much  account,  but 
they'll  do,"  said  Chinny ;  and  he  com- 
menced filling  the  blanks  and  making 
inquiries  as  to  the  number  and  cost  of 
the  volimies. 

After  writing  over  the  words,  "  all  and 
singular,  said  books,  and  every  part  and 
parcel  of  said  library,  to  wit :  said  fifty- 
seven  volumes,"  with  the  usual  legal 
variations,  xmtil,  from  mere  repetition, 
they  sounded  strong  and  binding,  he 
handed  the  paper  to  Richard. 

"  But  I  don't  like  this  cut-throat  mort- 
gage, that  allows  you  to  take  possessiom 
at  any  time,"  said  Richard,  reading  it. 

"  No,  of  course  not.  That's  what  you 
Yankees  always  object  to  when  you  first 
come  here ;  but  it's  our  Western  style. 
We  don't  like  your  down-east  flint-lock 
concerns.  We  want  somethin'  that'll  go 
off  the  first  snap,  and  without  havin'  a 
lawyer  or  two  pullin'  at  it,  either ;  and 
we  won't  have  any  thing  else.  This  is 
the  regular  blank  used  here.  Now, 
then,"  he  continued,  putting  five  pieces 
on  the  table,  "  here's  your  cash." 

If  any  form  of  money  is  ever  invented 
which  is  found  to  be  more  fascinating 
than  double-eagles.  Government  should 
prevent  its  circulation.  Chinny's  bait 
proved  too  tempting  for  Richard.  He 
signed  the  mortgage,  and  sat  there  alone, 
dropping  the  pieces  into  the  palm  of  his 
left  hand,  wishing  them  back  in  Chin- 
ny's pocket,  when  he  saw  the  landlord 
coming  up  to  his  oflSce.  The  presence 
of  a  creditor  was  a  constant  dun  and 
rebuke  to  Richard,  and  before  the  land- 
lord could  speak,  he  paid  him  in  full. 

"Well,  I  didn't  come  to  dun  you,"^ 
said  he,  pocketing  the  money.  "The 
girls  are  goin'  to  have  some  doin's  to- 
night, and  told  me  to  ask  you,  but  I 
forgot  it  till  now." 
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"What  kind  of  doings  1"  asked 
Richard. 

**  Well,  a  little  hand -round,"  replied 
the  landlord. 

"  That's  a  dance,  I  suppose  ? " 

**  Well,  yes,  we  do  dance,  of  course  ; 
but  a  hand-round,  out  here,  is  where  we 
don't  set  a  table,  but  hand  round  the 
vittles.  The  table  can't  be  set,  you 
know,  'count  of  its  clutterin'  up  the 
dancin'-room." 

Richard  went  to  the  hotel  rather  late 
in  the  evening. 

"  Bin  in  ? "  asked  the  landlord,  as  he 
walked  through  the  hall. 

"  No ;  who  is  there  ? " 

"  Chinny,  for  one,  slick  as  a  bottle. 
A  ily  couldn't  'light  on  his  shirt-collar 
'tliout  danger  o'  slippin'  up  and  breakin' 
its  neck.  He's  tcndin'  to  Miss  Plumb, 
or  she  is  to  him.  She's  a  cute  one— jest 
as  smart  as  a  school-marm.  I'll  bet  a 
dollar,"  he  added,  lowering  his  voice, 
'*  that  she  can  whistle  *  Hail  Columby,' 
and  it  takes  a  smart  man,  with  a  slick 
tongue  and  a  good  deal  of  practice,  to 
do  that  without  missin'  a  note  or  slurrin' 
of  'em  over.  That's  none  o'  your  cheap, 
easy  tunes,  *  Hail  Columby '  ain't.  Jilary 
Seabray  is  in  there  too.  I  never  see  her 
show  so  handsome  before  in  my  life.  So 
fur  as  looks  and  action  goes,  she's  ahead 
©f  'em  alL  She  couldn't  do  a  thing 
a'kward  if  she  tried.  No  Morgan  colt 
ever  moved  handsomer." 

The  girls  were  equal  to  the  landlord's 
description.  Miss  Plumb  was  very  much 
devoted  to  Chinny,  which  gave  Richard 
a  chance  to  talk  to  Mary. 

"Mr.  Chinny  looks  unusually  well 
to-night,"  she  said. 

"  He  looks  over  this  way  a  great  deal, 
I  notice,"  replied  Richard. 

"  Yes ;  he  takes  an  interest  in  me— he 
and  father  are  such  old  friends." 

Chinny  certainly  did  take  a  great  in- 
terest in  her  and  her  father  and  in  the 
general  welfare.  He  had  been  watching 
Miss  Plumb  closely  for  some  time,  and 
concluded,  when  he  saw  her  looking 
ovfir  toward  Richard  so  often,  that  she 
must  be  jealous  of  Mary.  He  quickly 
saw  the  possibility  of  using  Miss  Plumb 
to  remoYc  a  dangerous  rival  from  his 


own  path.  He  thought  it  a  favorable 
time  to  throw  out  some  hints  for  her  to 
ponder  on  or  use  against  Mary. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear,"  he  asked,  "  of  a 
young  man  bein'  killed  at  a  gamblin'- 
tablc  on  a  ^lississippi  River  boat,  a  few 
years  since,  and  of  the  man  who  shot 
him  gettin'  away  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  it  was  young  Meech  who  was 
killed,"  she  replied. 

"  Must  have  been  a  single  man  who 
shot  him ;  couldn't  have  had  a  family," 
said  Chinny,  looking  at  Mary.  "  A  doc- 
tor like  as  any  man,"  continued  Chinny; 
"  they  are  such  fellows  to  get  mad,  and 
fly  off  the  handle  before  they  know  it. 
The  man  who  did  it  was  stabbed  through 
the  left  aim  below  the  elbow,  they  say." 

Miss  Plumb  looked  at  him,  and  tried 
to  catch  his  eye,  but  it  would  not  be 
caught. 

"  I  can't  see  what  this  has  to  do  with 
the  subject  we  were  talking  about,"  said 
Miss  Plumb. 

"  I  was  only  thinkin'  to  myself,"  said 
Chinny,  as  if  he  had  been  unconsciously 
talking  his  thoughts  aloud.  "I  was 
thinkin'  that  this  world  was  made  up 
of  qucerness.  We  can't  tell  what  is  in  a 
man's  heart  by  lookin'  at  his  face,  aDV 
more  than  we  can  tell  whether  an  egg 
is  an  egg  or  a  chicken  by  lookin'  at  its 
shell.  A  good  many  eggs  an  chickens 
that'll  hatch  out  one  o'  these  days." 

"  When  they  do,  I  shall  probably  be 
able  to  discover  what  you  mean,"  said 
Miss  Plumb. 

In  fact,  she  thought  she  had  already 
discovered  what  he  meant,  and  she  was 
greatly  troubled  by  the  suspicions  he 
had  aroused  in  her  mind.  She  tried  to 
confirm  her  doubts  while  Chinny  was 
escorting  her  to  the  Colonel's,  but  he 
adroitly  avoided  direct  answers. 

Richard  accompanied  Mary  home; 
and  it  was  an  hour  or  two  afterward^ 
that  he  left  the  piazza,  and  returned  to 
the  hotel. 

Tliere  was  a  light  in  Chinny's  room, 
and  he  heard  the  clinking  of  glasses  and 
loud  conversation  there.  He  could  not 
well  avoid  overhearing  what  was  said, 
for  it  was  very  late  and  still. 

"  I  say,  you  might  have  been  prc*i- 
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dent  jest  as  well  as  not,"  said  Chinny. 
"  Then  you  could  have  talked  folks  into 
buyin'  stock— <>i/r  stock,  you  know — 
and  that  would  have  made  us  rich." 

"  I  couldn't  do  that,  for  I  had  no  capi- 
tal to  begin  with." 

"  You've  got  enough,  if  you'd  only 
use  it,"  Chiuny  replied ;  "  and  what's 
the  use  of  havin'  a  house,  and  things  to 
get  up  a  dinner-party,  and  a  daughter 
to  do  things  handsome  for  you,  if  you 
don't  use  'em  ? " 

**  You  know  very  well,"  said  the  Co- 
lonel, '*  that  I  want  to  go  to  Congress. 
When  I  get  there,  every  thing  else  will 
come  to  me.  I  can  get  to  be  president 
of  a  road  then,  if  I  want  to ;  but  if  I 
take  the  presidency  of  this  railway  now, 
and  do  what  you  want  me  to,  I  shall 
become  so  unpopular  that  I  can't  go  any- 
where by  the  votes  of  the  people.  "What 
I  want  is  a  little  money,  and  time  enough 
to  make  a  turn.  If  I  can  work  over  this 
sand-bar,  it  will  be  all  fair  sailing  here- 
after." 

"  Well,  I  might  jest  as  well  talk  this 
thing  plain.  You  can't  have  no  more 
money  of  me,  to  hunt  wild  geese  with. 
You  know  what  I  want,  Colonel ;  now 
what  arc  you  goin'  to  do  about  it  ? " 

**  I  can  do  no  more,"  replied  the  Co- 
lonel. 

"  You  can  use  your  authority,"  said 
Chinny. 

"  I  claim  to  have  the  instincts  of  a 
gentleman  :  I  can  do  no  more,"  said  the 
Colonel,  firmly. 

*'  You'd  get  along  better  with  less  o' 
them  instincts.  Anyhow,  you'd  make 
more  money  by  throwin'  'cm  away," 
said  Chinny. 

"  I  do  throw  them  away  when  I  come 
here,"  replied  the  Colonel,  striking  his 
cane  on  the  floor ;  "  and  it  is  well  for 
you  that  I  do  not  throw  them  all  away." 

"  If  I  lived  in  a  glass-house,  and  had 
a  mortgage  on  my  property,  and  a  scar 
on  my  arm,  I'd  be  careful  what  I  said 
and  did,  and  I  wouldn't  throw  stones 
much,"  said  Chinny. 

"  See  here,"  said  the  Colonel,  drop- 
ping his  voice,  "  you  are  playing  this  a 
little  too  brash.  You've  got  a  good 
liand,  with  a  big  card  back ;  but  I  warn 


you  not  to  force  the  game,  for  I  hold 
good  cards  too.'* 

Then  Richard  heard  the  door  open, 
and  some  one  walked  down-stairs. 
Looking  out  of  his  window,  he  saw  the 
Colonel  going  up  to  his  house.  He 
puzzled  himself  a  long  time  over  what 
he  had  heard ;  so  long,  indeed,  that  he 
was  fast  asleep  when  some  one  rapped 
at  his  door  next  morning. 

"  Come  in,"  said  he,  "  if  it's  a  man." 

It  was  no  less  a  man  than  the  land- 
lord. 

"  Miss  Plumb  is  down  in  the  parlor, 
waiting  to  see  you,"  said  he. 

"  Give  her  my  compliments,  and  tell 
her  I'll  be  there  in  five  minutes.  Stay 
a  moment,  though  1  What  on  earth  can 
she  want  of  me  this  time  of  day  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  land- 
lord ;  "  she  looks  a  little  flustered." 

"  Good-morning,  Mr.  French,"  said 
Miss  Plumb,  when  Richard  presented 
himself.  "  I  am  on  my  way  home,  and 
thought  I  would  call,  to  say  that  we 
shall  be  glad  to  see  you  at  the  lake 
soon." 

"  I'm  surprised  to  hear  that  you  are 
going  this  morning,  for  I  some  way 
got  the  impression  that  you  would  stay 
here  a  week  longer.  How  do  you  get 
there?" 

"  I  drive  across  the  prairie,"  she  said. 

"Drive  alone,  eh?"  said  Richard. 
"  Why,  I've  a  mind  to  go  with  yo«,  to 
see  how  you  do  it  I  " 

"  That  will  be  delightful ! "  said  she, 
brightening  up  instantly,  with  the 
slightest  shade  of  a  blush,  as  they  went 
out  and  got  into  the  buggy. 

"  It  must  be  very  pleasant  for  you  to 
find  such  a  good  fiiend  as  Doctor  Blod- 
gett  here,"  said  Miss  Plumb,  looking 
directly  at  the  horse's  ears. 

"Yes;  I  have  known  the  Doctor  a 
long  time." 

"  I  thought  I  had  heard,  somewhere, 
that  he  went  South  once,"  said  Miss 
Plumb. 

"  I  think  he  never  went  South,"  Rich- 
ard replied. 

"  But  didn't  he  own  a  steamboat  on 
the  Mississippi  River  ? "  she  asked,  still 
keeping  her  eyes  pointe<l  at  the  horse. 
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"  I  think  not.  I  believe  he  has  never 
been  on  the  river  much,"  replied  Rich- 
ard. 

**  Did  he  know  any  one  here  before  he 
came  1 "  she  asked. 

''  I  don*t  think  he  did.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  you  arc  much  interested  in 
him.'- 

*'  Deeply,  I  assure  you,"  she  replied, 
as  if  a  groat  weight  had  been  taken  from 
her  mind.  *'  You  cannot  tliink  how 
very  interesting  such  inquiries  are  to 
me.  I  intt-nd  to  ask  the  Doctor  twenty 
times  more  questions  about  you ;  noth- 
ing shall  e<cape  me.  And  he  is  so 
graphic  in  his  descriptions  I  Just  im- 
agine how  he  will  emln'llish  and  enlarge 
on  the  original." 

"Peppered  with  a  slight  flavor  of 
je.;lousy."  *!aid  Richard. 

*•  Not  so  slight,  either/*  she  replied. 

'*  I  hope  he  will  not  he  splenetic,"  said 
Richard:  *'for  such  men  are  terrible. 
My  n'si'^'t  for  your  ability  is  so  great 
that  I  want  to  retain  you  in  my  de- 
fence." 

••  Very  well.  T  will  act  "  said  she. 

"  You  are  not  engaged,  then — on  the 
other  side : " 

"  Xot  by  any  means.  I  am  the  cham- 
pion of  youth  and  innocence.  Consider 
mo  as  iT.piin\l  for  yourself,  esclu- 
sivily." 

"  lV.t,  then,  you  may  be  jesting,"  said 
Ki«.*harvi. 

'•Hone's  my  pledge  of  honor,"  said 
she.  pulling  off  her  driving-glove,  and 
holding  out  her  hand,  with  a  roguish 
twinkle  in  her  eyes. 

"  lt*«  good  enough  t(^  put  into  mar- 
ble, toi\  isn't  it  ? "  said  Richard,  look- 
ing down  at  it  as  he  would  have  looked 
at  a  lH»utiftil  flower. 

"  You  do  not  accept  me  as  counsel," 
»aid  8ho,  with  ft  deprecating  pout,  as 
»he  put  on  her  glove  again. 

"Well,''  h©  replied,  he^tating,  "I 

don^  jfc^nlf  you  folly  nnderatand  the 

j^m^    BappoM  he  diould  tell  an  absurd 

^/K^bj^jfqn^mb:  what  would  yon  do?" 

^^^^^^il|  of  ooune,  in  regnlftr  lawyer 


iglitiiaTe  some  foundation," 


"  So  much  greater  the  necessity  for 
denying  it.  A  falsehood  dies  easily; 
the  truth  is  what  gives  you  lawyers  the 
most  trouble." 

**But  he  might  say  that  I  am  en- 
gaged." 

*'  Oh,  yes ;  he  might,  of  course,'*  said 
Miss  Plumb,  biting  her  lip. 

"  Well,  I  assure  you,  he  mi'jht*'  said 
Richard,  with  emphasis. 

3Iiss  Plumb  looked  at  him  steadily, 
in  silence. 

"  lie  may  even  be  so  al>surd  as  to  say 
that  I  ran  away  from  a  wife  down 
cast." 

"  Tliat,"  said  she,  *»  I  shall  deny,  in 
the  first  place ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
if  be  proves  it  to  be  true,  I  shall  show 
that  you  did  it  out  of  motives  of  pure 
benevolence ;  because^  you  were  not  able 
to  support  her." 

"I  congratulate  myself  on  hariug 
secured  an  advocate  who  is  so  ingenious; 
and  I  wish  all  men  in  the  worM  could 
have  such  good  luck.  By-the-way,"he 
said,  after  hesitating  a  little— for  this 
was  the  question  he  had  come  so  far  to 
ask— "can  you  tell  me  what  Colonel 
Seabray  has  ever  done,  that  Chinny 
should  have  such  an  influence  OTcr 
him  ? " 

"  I  cannot,"  she  roi)licd. 

"  I  wanted  to  know,"  said  Richar>l. 
"because  I  overheard  a  conversation 
between  them  last  night.  Chinny  said, 
in  retorting  to  some  cutting  remark  of 
the  Coloners,  that  he,  Chinny,  wouldn't 
throw  stones  if  he  lived  in  a  ^lass-house, 
and  had  all  his  property  mortgaged, 
and  a  scar  on  his  arm." 

"  What  a  rascal  he  is  I  "  said  >ri>§ 
Plumb,  grasping  the  lines  tightly,  and 
stopping  the  horse.  "I  congratulate 
you  that  this  fellow  has  no  mortgage  on 
your  property." 

"  Do  you  think  he  would  annoy  me, 
if  he  had  ? "  asked  Richard,  with  ill- 
concealed  chagrin. 

"  I  think  he  would  destroy  you,"  said 
she,  "  if  he  had  the  power." 

"I  expect,"  said  Richard,  jumping 
out  into  the  grass,  "  that  my  breakfast 
must  be  ready.  A  pleasant  journey,  ray 
dear  counsellor." 
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"  But  you  will  come  out  and  sec  us 
soon  ? "  she  said. 

He  nodded  and  smiled  as  she  drove 
off. 

It  was  all  clear  to  her  now.  Colonel 
Seabray  shot  Meech,  and  Chinny  knew 
it.  This  was  the  power  he  held  over 
the  Colonel.  3Iary  knew  nothing  about 
it  But  how  to  keep  the  knowledge  of 
this  secret  from  her,  and  foil  Chinny, 
puzzled  3Iiss  Plumb  until  she  reached 
the  leafy  precincts  of  Plumb's  Wood. 

CIIAPTEfi  V. 

RiCHABD  walked  back  to  New  Bolton, 
that  morning,  in  an  unpleasant  state  of 
mind.  There  was  one  being  in  all  the 
world  that  he  had  not  been  true  to — 
one  who  looked  to  him,  and  depended 
on  his  strength  for  support.  That  being 
was  Richard  French  himselfl 

lie  was  weak  enough  to  suppose  that 
Miss  Plumb  might  be  in  love  with  him 
— that  she  would  take  his  jesting  as  a 
serious  proposal  For  this  reason  he 
had  intimated  that  he  was  engaged  to 
some  one  at  the  East.  The  more  he 
thought  of  this  the  worse  it  seemed  to 
him.  He  was  afraid  that  Mary  Seabray 
would  hear  of  it,  and  think  he  had  been 
guilty  of  double-dealing. 

For  this  reason  he  called  on  her  that 
evening,  to  make  an  explanation.  But 
all  his  fears  and  doubts  disappeared  in 
the  presence  of  her  effulgent  beauty. 

It  is  a  marvel  how  any  man  restrains 
himself  from  offering  his  hand  to  the 
first  really  beautiful  woman  who  will 
have  hiuL  Therefore,  it  is  no  marvel 
that  Richard  was  so  in  love  with  Mary. 
He  was  very  happy  in  her  presence,  and 
in  a  wilderness  of  doubts  and  fears  when 
alone.  At  such  times  trifles  grew  into 
mountains ;  while  Mary  spent  most  of 
her  waking,  and  all  of  her  sleeping- 
hours,  in  a  vast  Switzerland  of  these 
mountains— the  haunting  giant  thereof 
being  Chinny. 

Meantime,  Richard  did  not  find  much 
business,  though  people  were  kindly 
disposed.  Old  Bob  was  very  friendly. 
He  had  "  some  idea  of  havin'  his  will 
drawed,"  he  said;   but  he  afterwards 


concluded  that  it  would  not  pay,  be- 
cause his  property  wasn't  of  much  ac- 
count, and  he  couldn't  exactly  make  up 
his  mind  who  to  leave  it  to. 

Men  came  to  Richard  who  wanted 
some  legal  application  to  warm  up  a 
man's  benevolence — or  subdue  his  ava- 
rice— or  excite  filial  affection — or  thrill 
a  tori)id  conscience.  As  they  could  not 
get  what  they  wanted,  Richard  could 
not  get  what  he  wanted — money.  The 
disappointed  men  generally  left  the 
office,  with  the  cutting  remark  that  they 
^'thought  common  law  was  common 
sense." 

But  no  one  paid  him  for  advice.  So 
Richard  found  his  pocket-book  growing 
light. 

Having  plenty  of  leisure,  he  wrote  to 
his  friends,  and,  among  others,  Miss 
Plumb  and  Doctor  Blodgett  This  was 
unfortunate,  because  the  Doctor  was 
very  jealous.  He  had  heard  too  much 
of  Richard  already  from  Miss  Plumb. 
They  were  talking  about  him  when  the 
tri-weekly  U.  8.  Mail  rode  up  to  the 
door  on  a  pony's  back,  and  the  carrier 
delivered  the  letters. 

"  He  seems  so  devoted  to  Mary,"  said 
Miss  Plumb,  looking  over  at  the  Doc- 
tor. 

"  He's  a  fool !  that's  all  about  him,'' 
the  Doctor  replied. 

"  Please  be  careftil ;  for  I  am  retained 
as  counsel  in  his  defence." 

"  You  ?  "  said  the  Doctor,  looking  at 
her  sharply. 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  I  must  say  you  have  a  poor 
client,  and  poor  cause — totally  indefen- 
sible. He  has  no  business  to  be  devoted 
to  Mary  Seabray — nor  any  one  else," 
said  he,  directing  the  last  words  em- 
phatically at  his  listener. 

"  Why,  if  you  really  think  so.  Doctor, 
I  had  better  write  Mary." 

"  You  had  better  write  her  at  once,  on 
some  good,  honest  fool's-cap  paper,  in 
a  large  round  hand.  It  seems  as  if 
every  girl  became  crazy  the  moment  the 
boarding-school  door  is  shut  behind 
her,  and  especially  mad  on  the  subject 
of  lawyers.  They'll  snap  at  one  of  these 
legal  cubs  quicker  than  a  pike  will  snap 
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at  a  silver  spoon.  These  young  sprigs 
are  jast  boobies  enough  to  be  flattered 
by  it,  too;  and  the  next  thing  they 
know,  there's  a  family  to  support,  and 
the  generous  juices,  that  might  have 
ripened  them  into  fully-developed  men, 
become  dried  up ;  they  turn  prematurely 
gray,  sallow-faced,  husky- voiced,  and 
narrow-minded.  They  are  picked  too 
green.  They  spoil,  like  wind-fall  ap- 
ples, put  into  the  cellar  early,  becoming 
wrinkled  and  worthless.  A  good  law- 
yer, who  is,  also,  a  thoroughly-ripened, 
plump,  mellow-hearted  man,  is  hard  to 
find." 

"  Shall  I  tell  her  what  you  say  ? " 
asked  Miss  Plumb. 

"  Tell  her  any  thing  you  please,"  re- 
plied the  Doctor.  *•  I  guess  the  truth 
won't  hurt  her  much.  Tell  her  to  come 
out  here  and  fish.  Thaf  s  the  best  thing 
she  can  do  to  take  the  boarding-school 
and  Chicago  nonsense  out  of  her  head." 

"  I  will  warn  her  of  her  danger,"  said 
Miss  Plumb ;  and  she  wrote  a  long  let- 
ter, containing  the  substance  of  what 
the  Doctor  had  said,  with  a  highly- 
colored  account  of  the  ride  and  conver- 
sation on  the  prairie.  She  closed  by 
advising  Mary,  by  all  means,  not  to 
arouse  Chinny's  jealousy,  and,  if  she 
could  do  so,  to  show  him  a  little  more 
attention.  Miss  Plumb  thought  that  if 
Chinny  got  jealous,  he  might  precipi- 
tate matters,  and  defeat  all  her  plans. 

Her  letter  affected  Mary  seriously. 
On  reading  it,  the  tears  came,  in  spite 
of  her  efforts  to  suppress  them  ;  then  she 
crumpled  the  letter  in  her  hand ;  then 
straightened  it  out,  and  re-read  it  slow- 
ly, and  declared,  throwing  it  down,  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  true  friend- 
ship ;  furthermore,  and  generally,  that 
there  was  no  woman  alive  who  would 
not  n)b  her  best  friend  of  a  lover,  if  she 
could :  then  she  fairly  cried ;  and  in  this 
condition  the  Colonel  found  her. 

"  Wliat's  the  matter  ? "  he  asked. 

She  didn't  know,  exactly;  "every 
thing,  almost." 

"  Is  it  any  thing  about  Chinny  ? " 

"  Not  much." 

"  About  French  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  a  great  deal." 


"  ril  go  down  and  wring  his  ncclc," 
said  the  Colonel.  "  He's  nothing  but  a 
little  fly-up-the-creek ;  and  he  don't 
care  a  fig  for  you— he's  incapable  of  it 
—hasn't  the  taste  to  appreciate  you ; " 
and  the  Colonel  would  not  listen  to  any 
explanation,  but  hurried  down  to  the 
hotel,  with  his  heart  full  of  wrath. 

"  What  seems  to  be  the  matter.  Co- 
lonel?" asked  Chinny,  going  up  to 
him. 

"  Pm  going  to  cashier  Mr.  French," 
said  the  Colonel. 

"I  don't  understand  what  you're 
drivin'  at,"  Chinny  replied. 

"  Well,  I  do,"  said  the  Colonel,  writ- 
ing a  note.  "  There,  sir ;  now  I  want 
a  boy  to  carry  this  up." 

"Tain't  a  challenge,  is  it?"  uked 
Chinny. 

"  Read  it,"  replied  the  Colonel,  hand- 
ing it  to  him. 

Chinny  read : 

**  Mr.  Richard  Prknch  :  Your  pres- 
ence at  my  house,  hereafter,  will  be  very 
disagreeable  to  my  daughter  Maxy,  and 
particularly  so  to 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"A-Bjeabeit." 

"  Look  a-here.  Colonel  I  "  said  Chin- 
ny, "  wait  a  little  while  ;  for  Pvc  had  a 
gad  toughenin'  in  the  ashes,  a  week  or 
two,  for  this  French.  Jest  let  me  scml 
it  up  ahead  o'  your  letter ; "  and  he  hur- 
ried out  of  the  office. 

Richard  was  wearing  away  the  after- 
noon, pacing  his  office,  when  be  saw  a 
man  approaching,  whom  he  recognixcd 
as  Duke,  a  coarse  fellow,  who  hung 
about  New  Bolton,  and  furnished  affi- 
davits, for  such  as  wanted  them,  in  pe^ 
fecting  titles  to  their  lands.  lie  was  a 
heavy,  sullen-looking  man,  with  coanc, 
black  hair  on  the  backs  of  his  big  handa^ 
and  his  normal  condition  was  a  soggy 
state  of  quarrelsome  drunkenness.  He 
was  an  old  settler,  and  claimed  special 
privileges  on  that  accoimt,  as  old  set- 
tlers sometimes  do,  it  is  said. 

"I  understand  you  don't  like  my 
style,"  said  Duke,  as  he  came  stagger- 
ing through  the  door-way,  and  dropped 
himself  heavily  into  a  chair. 
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"  I  must  give  you  the  credit  of  having 
a  good  understanding  on  that  point,-' 
said  Richard  ;  "  for  I  do  not  like  your 
style." 

"  That's  a  pity,  and  I'm  sorry  about 
it ;  for  you  must  be  a  judge  of  style," 
he  replied,  lurching  heavily  in  his  chair. 
"  Ain't  I  an  old  settler  ?  Didn't  I  make 
the  affidavits  that  this  town  is  laid  out 
on,  and  never  got  any  pay  for  it,  either  ? 
I've  swore  to  more  land  than  you  ever 
see,  my  frien'.  My  affidavits  would 
shingle  Tophet  more'n  a  mile,  if  ever 
you  could  find  a  hole  in  'em  to  put 
your  shingle-nails  through — ^which  you 
couldn't  They  are  tight  enough  to 
hold  water,  my  frien' — they  are.  Never 
any  lawyer  could  get  the  pint  of  his 
diamon'-pinted  pen  through  'em,  either. 
I  guess  thaVa  pretty  tight,  ain't  it  ?  I 
do  a  land-office  business,  whea  I  set 
down  to  it." 

"  Well,  I  hope  you  will  never  sit  down 
to  it  in  my  office,"  said  Richard. 

"  Your'n !  Now,  that  i$  good,"  said 
Duke.  "  It's  my  office,"  he  continued, 
spitting  on  the  floor,  by  way  of  taking 
possession,  and  standing  up  to  shake 
his  flst.  "  I've  bought  this  land,  my 
frien' ;  and  I  give  you  notice  to  quit, 
which  I  can  put  in  writing,  if  you 
want." 

"  rd  like  to  sec  your  deed,"  said  Rich- 
ard. 

"  Here  yoa  are,"  he  replied,  pulling 
them  out,  with  a  plug  of  tobacco. 
**  Kingman  to  Chinny — Chinny  to  Duke ; 
value  received — two  witnesses — duly  ac- 
knowledged, and  all  right  for  that.  In 
the  next  place,  before  you  leave,  Fd  like 
to  have  you  pay  me  this  little  mortgage 
on  your  books.  It's  mine,  this  mortgage 
is.  I  bought  it  off  of  my  frien'  Chinny ; 
and  if  you  can't  pay,  why.  Til  have 
to  take  the  books.  It'll  save  you  the 
trouble  of  movin'  'em,  if  I  do ;  so  you 
save  something,  don't  you  ?  Now,  what 
do  you  think  of  my  style,  my  frien'  ? " 
and  he  went  down,  heavily,  into  his 
chair  again. 

"  I  can  think  of  nothing  that  would 
improve  you  or  your  style,"  said  Rich- 
ard, *'  except  a  halter,  unless  your  friend 
Chinny  had  his  neck  in  the  same  noose. 


That  would  be  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.  You  will  oblige  me  by 
vacating  that  chair.  1  believe  these  are 
unencumbered  personal  property ; "  and, 
taking  a  chsir  in  each  hand,  Richard 
walked  out  of  the  office,  and  smashed 
them  to  pieces  on  a  tree,  leaving  Duke 
stupidly  staring  out  of  the  window. 

About  half-way  to  the  hotel  he  met  a 
boy  with  the  Colonel's  note. 

Richard  looked  surprised,  and  turned 
very  pale  when  he  read  it ;  then  hurried 
on  to  the  hotel. 

"  Let  me  have  an  Indian  pony,  land- 
lord," said  he ;  "  and  I  want  to  know 
what  you'll  charge  for  horse,  saddle, 
and  bridle,  if  I  never  return  them." 

"If  you  pay  in  cats  and  dogs  and 
corner-lots,  I  charge  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  and  don't  want  to  sell,"  he 
replied;  "but  if  it's  cash  down,  I'll 
throw  off  two  hundred,  seein'  it's  you," 

"  Bring  him  out." 

"  You  ain't  goin'  off  fur  to-night,  I 
hope  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  But  ira  rain." 

"  It  looks  like  it,"  replied  Richard. 

"  But  I  tell  you  it'll  blow,  and  thun- 
der, and  lighten  like  evcrlastin'  blazes, 
out  on  the  prairie  to-night." 

"  I  shan't  hinder  it." 

"But  it  may  hender  you,"  said  the 
landlord.  "  You  see,  there  ain't  nothin* 
for  lightnin'  to  strike  out  on  these 
cussed  bare  prairies ;  and  it'll  jest  be 
high  fun  for  it  to  find  you  out  there  on 
a  horse.  The  streaks  of  lightnin'  '11  go 
for  you  from  twenty  miles  'round.  I 
was  out,  one  time,  before  I  knew  much 
about  prairie-storms;  and  I  thought  they 
was  orderin'  things  along  pretty  fast ;  so 
I  stopped,  and  I  hadn't  more'n  just 
slipped  off  my  horse,  when  a  big  streak 
come  along,  and  knocked  him  more'n 
forty  rod.  I  tell  you,  it  smelt  brim- 
stunny  'round  there  fur  a  minit  or  two ! 
and  when  I  come  to  look  in  the  graa.s 
for  my  nag,  there  wasn't  enough  of  him 
left  to  bait  a  fox-trap." 

By  this  time  he  had  buckled  on  the 
saddle;  and  Richard  rode  up  to  the 
house,  where  he  stuffed  the  pockets  with 
such  clothing  as  he  could  get  into  them. 
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Five  minutes  after  he  was  out  on  the 
prairie,  leaning  against  a  strong  wind. 

A  black  wall  stretched  across  the  west- 
em  horizon,  while  overhead,  along  the 
edges  of  the  clouds,  were  long,  grayish 
wind-rows,  writhing  and  changing,  as 
the  stonn  rolled  swiftly  along.  The  pony 
was  wiser  than  his  master.  He  sniffed 
the  moist  air,  looking  with  wild  eyes 
at  the  ominous  sky,  and  would  have 
wheeled  about,  had  not  Richard  reso- 
lutely urged  him  on.  The  thunder  in- 
creased, and  the  wind  rose  to  a  gale. 

"Now,  let  us  be  friends  to-night," 
Baid  Richard,  patting  the  pony's  neck. 
The  little  horse  lowered  his  head,  as  if 
he  understood  what  was  wanted  of 
him ;  and,  striking  into  a  strong,  steady, 
all-night  gait,  moved  out  to  the  storm 
like  a  soldier  to  battle.  It  was  a  solid 
wall  of  water  now,  or  seemed  so  in  the 
gloom.  Sometimes  the  thunder  ap- 
peared to  crack  the  black  walls  from 
heaven  to  earth,  and  the  blinding  white- 
heat  of  the  fire  beyond  shone  through 
the  zigzag  fissures.  Then  sheets  of  flame 
blazed  overhead,  and  the  great  waste, 
with  its  frothy  pools,  and  tangled 
swaths  of  dripping  grass,  leaped  up 
with  dazzling  distinctness,  and  sank 
into  the  abyss  again. 

"  Where  does  all  this  water  come 
firom  ? "  said  Richard,  dropping  the 
reins  on  the  pony's  neck.  "  It  must  be 
Globe  City,  travelling  down  overland, 
to  find  its  founders,"  he  continued. 
Then  he  broke  into  shouts  of  laughter, 
thinking  of  the  Doctor's  encounter  with 
Chinny.  He  was  silent  again  for  miles, 
till,  from  the  regular  tramp,  tramp,  of 
his  pony,  he  knew  that  he  must  be  on  a 
beaten  trail. 

"  Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall," 
said  the  bareheaded  horseman,  grimly, 
as  he  rode,  at  last,  out  of  the  rosy  east 
toward  Plumb's  Wood.  He  pulled  up 
his  pony,  to  watch  a  fawn  that  came 
shyly  out  and  looked  at  him  with  great, 
wondering  eyes.  Prairie-chickens  whir- 
red over  his  head,  leaving  their  cover, 
now  that  the  storm  had  passed,  and  was 
muttering  low  down  and  far  away  in 
the  eastern  horizon. 

Were  the  first  days  in  Eden  sweeter, 


with  incense  ftrom  wild  flowers,  with 
sunshine,  and  dripping  leaves,  and  birds* 
songs,  than  this  morning  in  PlumVs 
Wood  ?  Surely,  here,  too,  was  a  daugh- 
ter bom  of  Chaos  and  old  Night. 

A  silvery  haze  lay  like  a  fairy  island 
on  the  lake;  and  above  the  misty pD- 
lar  that  hung  over  the  waterfall,  some 
small  white  gulls,  with  long,  tapering 
wings,  were  whirling  and  diving  in  the 
first  rays  of  the  moming<san. 

The  cottage-door  was  open,  and  the 

boat  gone ;  but  out  of  the  silvery  haze 

floated  a  song,  that  lingered  in  the  coves 

and  around  the  wooded  points,  as  it 

has  lingered  and  echoed  in  Richard*s 

memory  so  many  times  since : 

"  Or  music  poura  on  mortals 
ltd  bcautifal  disdain,'* 

said  ho  slowly,  as  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  Tlien  came  the  sound  of  oars, 
keeping  time,  and  the  singer  sang  od 
till  her  boat  grazed  the  shore. 

"Did  you  drop  from  the  clouds?'' 
she  asked,  with  a  pitying,  perplexed 
look  at  his  forlorn  appearance. 

**  Out  of  the  clouds  into  the  BQnshine,^ 
he  replied. 

"  You  were  overtaken  by  the  stonn, 
and  lost  your  way  ?  " 

"  Swallowed  by  it  and  thrown  cwit, 
like  Jonah,"  he  replied.  "  Where  is  the 
Doctor  ? " 

"  Hunting  with  father ;  but  he  will 
return  to-day.  You  need  breakfast  and 
rest." 

"  How  good  and  womanly  she  looks,* 
said  Richard,  as  his  eyes  followed  ber 
into  the  house.  Her  sympathy  had 
touched  his  heart.  At  any  other  time 
he  would  have  believed  that  to  lovcthi* 
young  Eve,  and  live  with  her  there  in 
the  sylvan  paradise,  was  the  right  thing 
to  do. 

The  very  birds  seemed  to  bc^lieve  it, 
and  peered  down  from  the  leafy  brack- 
ets and  knotty  cornices  of  PInmb's  great 
front-room,  and  chirped  approval.  TIk 
sandpiper  nodded  "yes,"  as  it  nn 
along  the  margin  of  the  lake. 

Richard  tried  in  vain  to  eat  the  deli- 
cate broiled  flsh — so  fresh  and  flaky— 
and  was  glad  to  get  into  the  little  cham- 
ber overlooking  the  lake,  and  find  his 
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silent  friend,  the  bed,  stretching  out  its 
soft  white  arms  for  him. 

When  he  went  down-stairs,  at  noon, 
Miss  Plumb  sat  under  the  trees,  with  an 
open  book  before  her. 

"  What  are  you  reading  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Bryant's  Poems,"  she  replied. 

"  A  book  to  be  bound  in  bark,"  said 
Richard,  "  fragrant  bark,  too,  and  tied 
up  with  wild  grasses.  It  is  of  the 
woods,  woody.  I  never  knew,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  the  real  worth  of  Bryant  until 
I  took  him  to  the  haunts  of  Nature  with 
roe.  Ills  beauties,  like  the  virtues  of  a 
wife,  shine  in  the  shady  places  of  life." 

Richard  talked  thus  to  keep  off  the 
one  unpleasant  subject  that  oppressed 
his  thoughts.  But  Miss  Plumb  was  not 
to  be  trifled  with. 

"Fm  surprised,"  said  she,  abruptly, 
"  that  you  brought  me  no  letters  from 
New  Bolton." 

Richard  was  leaning  on  his  hand,  so 
as  to  conceal  his  face,  and  he  said  noth- 
ing in  reply. 

"  You  called  on  Mary,  I  suppose,  be- 
fore you  left  ? " 

Richard  shook  his  head. 

**  Matters  seem  to  have  reached  a 
climax,"  said  Miss  Plumb.  "  I  want  to 
be  frank  with  you,"  she  added,  after 
some  hesitation ;  "  for  I  think  I  could 
tell  you  something  you  would  like  to 
hear." 

Richard  instantly  turned  his  face,  and 
looked  at  her  inquiringly. 

"But  I  ought  to  know,"  said  Miss 
Plumb,  "just  what  your  relations  are 
with  the  New  Bolton  people,  and  why 
you  came  here  this  morning." 

"  I  believe,"  he  replied,  "  that  such  an 
explanation  is  due;  but  you  cannot 
imagine  how  hard  it  is  for  me  to  m|ke 
it.  Let  me  begin  at  the  beginning — " 
then  Richard  suddenly  colored  deeply, 
and  rose  to  his  feet. 

Doctor  Blodgett  and  Plumb  had  just 
returned  from  hunting,  and  stood  close 
to  them.  The  Doctor's  looks  were  de- 
cidedly menacing,  and  his  jealousy  was 
increased  by  Richard's  confusion.  lie 
shook  hands  coldly,  and  treated  Rich- 
ard so  much  like  an  intruder,  that  he 
vtroUed  off  to  the  waterfall,  and  stretch- 


ed himself  on  a  grassy  mound  in  the 
shade  of  an  oak. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

New  Bolton  waked  up,  the  morning 
after  Richard's  departure,  conscious  that 
it  had  lost  a  lawyer,  but  congratulating 
itself  on  having  gained  a  land-office  : 

Land'Office  of  Chinny  dt  Co. 

Co.  unknown,  but  senior  member  of  the 
firm  present,  with  his  feet  on  the  win- 
dow-sill. Some  disrespectful  village-boy 
thought  he  sat  in  that  way  to  let  his 
brains  settle,  his  head  being  consider- 
ably lower  than  his  heels.  The  fact  is, 
however,  he  was  spreading  himself  out 
as  much  as  possible,  that  he  might  en- 
joy, to  hid  utmost  capacity,  his  recent 
acquisition.  Without  this,  the  triumph 
over  Richard  would  have  been  incom- 
plete. 

But  Mr.  Chinny  did  not  waste  him- 
self in  idleness ;  he  was  preparing  his 
mind  for  another  victory  of  still  greater 
importance.  He  had  cunningly  chosen 
the  time  for  his  last  attack,  when  the 
garrison  was  weakened  by  desertion. 

Prom  the  left  breast-pocket  of  his 
black  broadcloth  coat,  Mr.  Chinny 
pulled  a  pair  of  kid-gloves.  He  un- 
doubtedly looked  on  these  as  evidences 
of  his  wealth  and  standing,  and  com- 
menced putting  them  on.  But  they 
hung  back,  and  could  not  have  been 
more  obstinate  if  they  had  been  made 
up  of  mule-skin.  Finally,  after  these 
were  subdued,  except  the  ugly  wrinkles, 
that  would  rise  up  on  the  back,  and 
could  not  be  made  to  lie  down,  but  be- 
came inflamed,  and  seemed  to  swell  the 
more  he  rubbed  them,  he  attacked  his 
collar.  This  was  a  vicious  case.  There 
seemed  to  be  some  latent,  aggravating 
force,  located  in  his  left  ear,  that  at- 
tracted the  front  of  his  collar,  in  spite 
of  all  his  efforts,  until  he  took  out  the 
pins ;  and  then  the  attraction  was  sud- 
denly transferred  to  his  right  ear.  Hav- 
ing overcome  this  last  difficulty,  by  sev- 
eral spiteful  jerks,  and  taken  a  few 
cloves  in  his  mouth,  for  sweetness,  he 
walked  to  Colonel  Seabray's  house,  and 
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was  shown  into  the  parlor,  where  ho 
found  Mary  alone. 

"  Is  there  any  news  this  morning,  Mr. 
Chinny  ?  " 

"Ko;  nothin'  particular.  Every 
thing  is  going  right,  I  believe.  Nobody 
dead,  and  nobody  run  away,  since  I 
seen  you  last  night." 

There  was  a  very  deep  flush  on  Mary's 
face,  and  an  awkward  pause  here. 

*'  There  are  a  great  many  people  com- 
ing into  this  country  now,  I  am  told," 
said  she. 

"Yes,  business  is  bnsk.  We  are 
fiUin'  up  fast ;  and  we're  mighty  bad 
off  on  account  of  not  havin'  railroads. 
Makes  it  bad  for  me,  livin'  as  I  do ;  for 
men  leave  their  families  here  to  go  a 
proapcctin',  and  the  families  must  cat 
and  sleep  somewhere.  So,  of  course, 
the  hotel  is  crowded  to  death,  and  board 
is  gcttin'  higher,  too.  It  ain't  the  way 
to  live,"  said  he,  looking  about  the  room. 

**  Rathei*  unpleasant,  I  should  think," 
said  Mary. 

"  Unpleasant,  uncomfortable,  and  un- 
profitable," said  he,  secretly  congratu- 
lating himself  on  having  got  together 
these  long  words,  that  sounded  well  to 
him ;  "  and  I  ain't  goin'  to  live  so,  much 
longer,"  he  added. 

There  was  another  long  pause,  during 
which  he  took  an  exact  inventory  of  the 
furniture,  and  gave  his  collar  an  admon- 
itory jerk. 

*'  Tve  talked  to  the  Colonel  about  it 
before."  Mary  did  not  speak  or  look 
at  him.  "  I  s'pose  the  Colonel  has  told 
you  what  I  proposed  to  do  ? "  Chinny 
added. 

Mary  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

"  What  my  oftcr  was  to  you,"  said  he, 
changing  his  position  in  the  chair,  and 
dodging  his  eyes  about  to  avoid  hers. 

"  I  could  tell,"  said  she,  "  if  I  knew 
the  exact  terms  of  the  proposal,  whether 
I  have  ever  heard  it  before  or  not." 

**  A  proposal  of  marriage  from  me  to 
you,"  said  he. 

"  lie  has  never  made  any  such  pro- 
posal in  your  behalf,"  she  replied,  turn- 
ing pale. 

"  But  you  must  have  known  of  it,'* 
said  Chinny. 


"I  may  have  suspected  it,  because 
father,  for  some  reason,  considers  your 
friendship  very  important — of  enough 
importance  to  have  you  become  a  mem- 
ber of  his  family,  should  it  be  found 
possible  and  necessary." 

*'  Is  it  possible  for  me  to  become  a 
member  of  his  family  ?  "  asked  Chinny, 
turning  as  pale  as  a  white-livered  maa 
could  on  so  short  a  notice. 

"  Many  things  are  possible  that  are 
not  probable,"  she  replied. 

"  Now,  that  means  nothin'  at  all,  if  I 
understand  it,"  said  Cbinny,  **  I  reckon 
we  are  well  enough  acquainted  to  talk 
pretty  plain  about  these  things.  Tve 
got  no  secrets  myself." 

"  Will  you  please  tell  me,  then,"  said 
Mary,  "  what  your  relations  are  to  father, 
and  why  you  have  such  an  influence 
over  him  ? "  She  held  her  breath,  and 
looked  at  Chinny  eagerly. 

**  I  mean,  I  hain't  got  any  secrets  o' 
my  own,"  he  replied,  hesitating. 

*'  You  mean,  you  can  7iot  talk  plainly,'* 
said  Mary. 

"  It  would  be  dishonorable  to  do  it, 
unless  your  father  let  me.  Why  don't 
you  ask  him  about  it  ?  " 

"  He  will  not  tell  me,"  she  replied. 
"  But  I  cannot  see  what  there  is  to  fear; 
for  you  refuse  to  reveal  this  secret,  even 
to  me,  without  his  permission." 

"But  he's  afraid  I'll  tell  it,"  Baid 
Chinny. 

*'  Then  he  must  think  you  arc  not  a 
man  of  honor,"  replied  Mary. 

"The  Colonel  knows  well  cnougb 
that  I'll  do  as  I  agree  to,"  said  Chinny, 
"  and  that  I  won't  do  a  thing  v»ben  1 
say  I  won't." 

"  But  must  you  agree  not  to  do  a  dis- 
honorable thing,  before  you  can  bo  re- 
lieH  on  not  to  do  it  ? "  asked  Mary,  in  a 
tone  that  would  have  stung  a  gentleman. 

"  You  talk  like  a  lawyer,"  said  he. 
trj-ing  to  be  facetious,  and  retreat  onder 
cover  of  a  smile. 

"I  have  thought  like  a  lawyer  on  this 
subject,"  she  replied ;  "  and  vou  have 
not." 

"  The  long  and  short  of  it  is,"  replied 
Chinny,  turning  at  bay,  **  if  any  one  is 
my  friend,  I'm  his  friend  ;   and  if  he  a 
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my  enemy,  Pm  his  enemy.  Now,  we 
arc  to  be  Mends  or  enemies :  wluch  is 
it?" 

"  That  depends  on  circumstances,"  she 
replied,  rising,  and  going  toward  the 
door.  There  was  a  sinister  expression 
on  his  face  as  she  turned,  and  said,  in  a 
conciliatory  tone,  "What  will  come, 
wDl  come  ;  you  must  wait.  When  the 
pear  is  ripe  it  will  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  all  the  forces  of  nature  cannot  hold 
it  up." 

"It  is  ripe  enough,  I  reckon,"  said 
Chinny,  doggedly.  "  The  question  is, 
who's  goin'  to  be  the  lucky  man  to  eat 
it?" 

Her  eyes  flashed  at  this ;  and  Chinny 
involuntarily  shrank  into  his  chair,  as 
she  walked  toward  him.  But  she 
checked  the  bitter  words  that  were  on 
her  tongue,  and  said, 

"  When  the  pear  falls  wo  shall  see." 

"  I  reckon  it's  better  for  it  to  fall 
than  to  hold  on  till  it  pulls  the  tree 
over,"  he  replied. 

"  I  have  respected  you,"  said  Mary, 
with  dignity,  "  as  father's  friend  ;  but  I 
cannot  respect  a  man  who  threatens  me. 
If  you  intend  to  threaten  me  now,  con- 
sider our  friendship  at  an  end." 

"  I  don't  make  threats  intentionally," 
said  he.  "  I  have  been  friendly  to  the 
Colonel,  and  always  want  to  be.  I've 
let  him  have  money,  too,  whenever  he 
wanted  it,  and  took  him  into  things  to 
help  him." 

"I  know  you  have  a  mortgage  on 
this  house,"  replied  Mary ;  "  but  that  is 
a  business  transaction,  and  should  have 
no  place  in  this  conversation ;  therefore 
we  will  not  trouble  ourselves  with  such 
things.  Let  us  be  friends ;  for  I  can  see 
no  good  reason  for  our  being  enemies. 
We  must  be  patient,  and  leave  these 
hard  problems  to  the  solution  of  time. 
Now,  let  us  part  while  we  agree  so  well," 
said  she,  presenting  her  hand  to  him 
frankly.    "  Good-day  I  " 

Chinny  went  down  the  path  grinding 
his  teeth  with  rage.  After  all  his  pre- 
paration, and  determination  to  get  a 
positive  answer  that  day,  he  had  been 
cleverly  foiled.  Not  only  that,  but 
Kary  was  farther  off  than  before,  being 


protected  now  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  which 
Chinny  could  not  safely  break  at  pres- 
ent. 

His  visit  had  confirmed  Mary's  resolu- 
tion to  return  at  once  to  Chicago.  She 
told  her  father  of  her  determination 
that  night,  and  made  preparations  for 
the  journey.  He  mildly  remonstrated  ; 
but  when  he  returned  home  the  next 
evening,  she  was  gone. 

Great  was  Chinny's  wrath  when,  he 
learned  that  Mary  had  left  New  Bolton, 
and  dire  the  vengeance  he  threatened. 
He  immediately  commenced  the  fore- 
closure of  his  mortgage  on  tlie  Colonel's 
house.  As,  under  the  laws  there,  it 
takes  from  eighteen  mouths  to  eighteen 
years  to  get  a  sheriff's  deed,  there  will 
be  some  leisure  left  us  to  visit  Plumb's 
Lake. 

ciiapteh  VII. 

Never  before,  in  that  country,  had 
so  many  wrinkles  been  smoothed  out  of 
clothing,  nor  so  few  hairs  combed  so 
many  times,  on  one  head,  in  one  day,  as 
that  day  at  Plumb's ;  and  the  clothes, 
wrinkles,  and  hair  belonged  to  the  Doc- 
tor. Knowing  him  to  be  a  physician 
and  surgeon,  one  would  have  supposed, 
on  seeing  him  come  out  of  the  cottage 
that  afternoon,  that,  if  he  were  not 
going  to  a  wedding,  he  must  certainly 
be  on  his  way  to  amputate  somebody's 
leg  at  least.  His  face  was  sombre,  and 
his  eyes  severe,  as  he  approached  Miss 
Plumb. 

"  I  have  long  entertained  for  you  feel- 
ings of  the  highest  esteem,"  said  he, 
with  business-like  precision. 

Here  he  came  to  a  dead  halt,  for  Miss 
Plumb  had  dropped  her  book,  and  was 
looking  up  to  him  with  a  beaming  face. 
As  he  hesitated,  the  expression  of  his 
countenance  softened,  and  he  said, 
frankly, 

"  I  offer  you  my  hand." 

"  Which  I  accept,"  she  replied,  rising, 
and  extending  both  of  hers  to  him. 

The  Doctor  grasped  them,  and  looked 
into  her  eyes,  hardly  knowing  what  to 
say  at  this  unexpected  answer. 

When  he  sat  down,  great  drops  of 
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perspiration  stood  on  his  forehead ;  and 
lie  found  it  necessary  to  turn  down  his 
collar,  and  wipe  his  head,  up  and  down 
and  crosswise,  with  his  handkerchief, 
until  his  hair  looked  as  if  it  had  not 
been  combed  since  he  went  to  Sunday- 
school. 

But  every  rub  removed  a  wrinkle  from 
his  face,  an:l  a  doubt  from  his  mind,  as 
Miss  Plumb  talked,  and  he  found  he 
had  been  unnecessarily  jealous  and  has- 
ty in  proposing  to  her.  She  told  him 
that  French  and  Mary  were  in  love; 
that  the  Colonel  was  opposed  to  Rich- 
ard, because  he  was  in  the  power  of 
Chinny,  who  wanted  to  marry  Mary. 

"I  am  satisfied,"  said  Mss  Plumb, 
"  that  the  Colonel  used  to  go  down  the 
river  to  gamble,  and  that  he  is  the  man 
who  shot  young  Meech  at  the  gaming- 
table, on  a  Mississippi  River  boat,  some 
years  ago.  I  believe  Chinny  knows  this, 
and  threatens  to  expose  him.  I  have 
tried,  in  various  ways,  to  keep  him  from 
bringing  this  ruin  on  the  Colonel.  I 
wrote  Mary  not  to  be  too  friendly  with 
Mr.  French,  and  to  give  Chinny  some 
slight  encouragement ;  for  I  hoped,  in 
that  way,  to  keep  him  still,  until  we 
could  gain  time,  and  find  means  to 
silence  him." 

"  This  is  most  extraordinary  I  "  said 
the  Doctor ;  **  because  it  is  not  true  that 
Colonel  Seabray  shot  Meccb." 

Miss  Plumb  stared  now,  and  thought 
of  Chinny's  inquiring  of  her  whether 
she  had  ever  heard  that  the  man  who 
shot  Meech  was  a  doctor. 

"Why,  then,  should  the  Colonel  be 
afraid  of  Chinny  ? "  she  asked. 

"  That  is  the  reason  I  am  surprised," 
said  the  Doctor ;  "  for,  of  course,  the 
Colonel  must  know  that  he  is  not  guilty. 
A  man  named  Tyson,  or  Bryson,  shot 
young  Meech.  He  died,  not  long  since, 
and  I  read  his  confession  in  a  paper. 
Bryson  said  that  he  alone  was  guilty, 
and  that  he  made  the  confession,  be- 
cause another  man  had  been  accused  of 
the  crime.  I  did  not  know  until  now 
that  the  Colonel  had  ever  been  suspect- 
ed or  arrested.  I  believe  Meech  was 
the  son  of  a  planter.  He  had  a  large 
amount  of  money  with  him,  which  he 


gambled  away,  and  then  became  desper- 
ate and  insulting.  It  was  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  they  had 
all  been  drinking,  that  the  shot  was 
fired;  and  there  was  such  a  general 
wrangle  going  on  about  the  table,  that 
no  one  present  could  have  had  a  Yerr 
clear  recollection  of  what  occurred. 
The  secret  of  Chinny's  influence  is  this : 
the  Colonel  seeks  political  preferment, 
and  thinks  he  would  become  very  un- 
popular were  the  people  to  hear  that 
he  had  been  a  gambler  on  a  river-boat ; 
and  though  he  did  not  shoot  Meech, 
the  aceusation  would  ruin  his  political 
prospects." 

"What  shall  I  do?"  asked  Misa 
Plumb. 

"  You  had  better  write  Miss  Seabray, 
inviting  her  to  visit  you  ;  then  do  what 
may  seem  best,"  he  replied;  "and  I 
will  deal  with  Chinny  when  it  becomes 
necessary." 

When  the  carrier  arrived,  Miss  Plumb 
had  a  letter  ready ;  but  she  received  one 
from  Mary,  filled  with  reproaches.  It 
was  clear  now,  that  her  last  letter  to 
Mary  had  been  misunderstood,  and  led 
to  the  difficulty  ending  in  Richard^ 
fight.  Miss  Plumb  tbonght  she  had 
better  not  send  the  letter,  but  drire 
over  to  New  Bolton,  and  make  explana- 
tions to  Mary,  while  the  Doctor  sought 
Richard  for  the  same  purpose. 

He  found  that  young  man  under  an 
oak,  reading  Blithedale,  which  wai  a 
hopeful  indication. 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  said  the  Doctor,  "fcr 
my  rudeness  to-day.  I  did  not  fWly 
understand  matters  then  ;  but  I  do  noir, 
and  it^s  all  right.  It  was  my  duty,  aa  • 
physician  and  friend,  to  inquire  into 
your  malady,  and  administer  proper 
remedies.  What  is  your  present  condi- 
tion ?  What  made  you  leave  New  Bol- 
ton ? " 

Richard  briefly  told  the  Doctor  what 
had  occurred,  concealing  nothing. 

"  So  you  see,  that,  after  the  Colond 
had  shut  the  door  in  my  face,  and  Mary 
had  discarded  me,  I  could  do  nothing 
biit  get  a  pony,  and  start  for  tall  timber 
—could  I  ? "  asked  Richard. 

"  Of  course,  when  a  man  concludes 
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not  to  fight,  there  is  no  way  left  but  to 
run,"  said  the  Doctor ;  "  and,  so  far  as 
it  may  result  in  breaking  off  an  attach- 
ment you  have  formed  for  Mary  Sea- 
bray,  it  will  be  a  good  thing.  This 
early  love-making  is  to  be  classed  with 
poetizing  and  other  juvenile  indiscre- 
tions. It  is  a  hopeful  indication,  if  not 
indulged  in  to  excess ;  and  as  near  as  I 
can  learn,  you  have  had  enough  of  it. 
Success  in  business  is  the  foundation  on 
which  you  must  buDd ;  all  else  is  sand. 
I  advise  you  to  go  back  to  New  Bolton 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  open 
an  office  in  the  old  place,  if  x>o8sible ; 
at  any  rate,  open  an  office.  I  will  give 
you  a  letter  to  my  deputy,  who  will 
furnish  you  money  to  buy  books  and 
pay  all  necessary  expenses,  until  you  can 
stand  alone.  I  have  a  project,  which, 
if  carried  out,  will  help  you.  There  is 
to  be  a  railroad  from  New  Bolton  to  the 
Mississippi;  and  we  must  control  the 
route  and  locate  the  stations.  I  am  now 
a  director,  and  want  you  appointed 
attorney,  when  the  time  comes ;  and  it 
seems  to  be  coming  fast." 

"  This,  now,  my  dear  Doctor,  is  what 
I  came  West  for,"  said  Richard,  throw- 
ing down  the  book;  "and  I  am  your 
man  for  the  new  enterprise.  Tell  me 
which  way  I  shall  first  go." 

"  Well,  you  may  get  on  your  pony, 
and  ride  over  to  Wright's.  He  lives 
about  five  miles  ^Dut  of  the  way ;  and  I 
suspect  he  is  opposed  to  mc.  I  want  to 
know  whether  he  is  or  not;  and  you 
can  find  out.  Take  a  gun  with  you,  for 
it  is  good  chicken-shooting  there.  When 
you  have  found  out  all  you  want  to,  ride 
to  New  Bolton,  and  write  me." 

Bichard  found  that  Wright  wanted 
the  railroad  to  run  past  his  house.  To 
any  one  who  would  locate  it  there,  he 
was  friendly ;  and  those  who  opposed 
his  plans,  he  looked  upon  as  natural 
enemies.  That  was  all  Richard  could 
learn,  except  that  Wright  had  a  large 
family  of  girls,  who  advocated  their 
father's  views  with  uncommon  zeal. 

Richard  rode  into  town  the  third  day 
after  leaving  Plumb's,  much  to  New 
Bolton's  surprise.  It  was  not  exactly 
what  N.  B.  had  predicted,  and  had  a 


right  to  expect.  N.  B.  thought  that  he 
went  away  to  marry  the  daughter  of  an 
Indian-chief,  who  lived  in  the  merry 
green  woods  by  the  great  lake  up  north, 
and  had  offered  a  large  fortune  for  a 
white  son-in-law.  Coming  back  to  prac- 
tice now,  New  Bolton  considered  very 
flat  business  on  Richard's  x)art. 

Chinny  was  out  of  town.  Some  said 
he  had  gone  to  Chicago,  where  he  was 
going  to  marry  Mary  Scabray;  others 
thought  he  was  off  trading  horses ;  but 
Old  Bob  declared  that  he  had  got  dis- 
gusted, and  gone  to  Turkey  Bend  to 
live.  Duke  was  in  charge  of  the  land- 
office,  with  instructions  to  sell  the  books 
to  the  first  buyer;  and  the  Doctor's 
deputy  got  them  for  less  than  the  face 
of  the  mortgage. 

When  New  Bolton  found  Richai;^  in 
a  new  office,  with  his  old  books  on  the 
shelves,  and  his  old  sign  by  the  door,  it 
stared  a  little,  of  course ;  but  when  it 
was  found  that  he  was  an  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  the  pet  railroad  project,  he 
immediately  became  popular. 

What  tended  to  increase  admiration 
for  him,  was  Chinny's  course,  in  devo- 
ting himself  to  his  own  interests,  and 
opposing  the  interests  of  the  public. 
He  wanted  the  railway-line  surveyed,  so 
as  to  terminate  on  his  farm,  lying  about 
a  mile  irom  town ;  and  insisted  upon 
other  changes,  which  would  make  the 
line  inconvenient  to  New  Bolton  people. 
ThLs  made  him  unpopular  there ;  and 
the  New  Bolton  directors  refused,  not 
only  to  change  the  route  to  suit  him, 
but  insisted  on  leaving  out  Turkey  Bend 
entirely.  Whereupon  there  was  a  meet- 
ing called,  and  a  struggle  between 
Chinny's  friends  from  the  country,  and 
Doctor  Blodgett's  friends,  which  result- 
ed in  the  Doctor's  election  to  the  office 
of  president.  He  was  given  power  to 
appoint  an  attorney ;  and  gave  the  place 
to  Richard. 

This  completed  the  organization  of 
the  company ;  and  a  preliminary  survey 
was  ordered  from  New  Bolton,  by  way 
of  Plumb's  Lake  and  Globe  City,  to  the 
Mississippi. 

Richard  accompanied  the  party,  with 
a  note-book,  field-glass,  and  gun.    The 
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second  day  out,  he  rode  ahead  of  the 
men  into  Plumb's  Wood. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  cottage ;  but 
he  soon  discovered  the  boat  drawn  up 
the  shore  of  a  little  cove,  and  near  it  a 
group  of  idlers,  sitting  under  the  trees. 
The  particular  object  that  made  Rich- 
ard start  was  a  red  shawl. 

"  Just  as  sure  as  the  world,"  said  he, 
putting  up  his  glass,  "  that  is  Mary  Sea- 
bray,  and  I  must  face  the  music ;  for 
they  are  getting  into  the  boat  Either 
she  did  not  go  to  Chicago,"  he  contin- 
ued, "  or  she  must  have  come  back  here 
in  a  balloon,  without  stopping  at  New 
Bolton.  I  wonder  if  my  friend,  the 
Doctor,  has  not  been  giving  me  all  his 
fatherly  advice,  lately,  for  his  own  par- 
ticular benefit.  I  see  now  why  he  likes 
Plumb's  Lake." 

The  boat  soon  landed,  and  the  red 
shawl  blazed  and  danced  before  Rich- 
ard's eyes  so,  that  he  could  not  keep 
them  from  getting  moist,  as  Mary  Sea- 
bray  walked  directly  up  to  him— and 
never  before  so  fascinating. 

"Dang  it,"  said  Plumb,  wiping  his 
eyes,  as  he  looked  at  the  happy  lovers, 
"  I  believe  Pd  like  to  whip  Chinny." 

Mary's  presence  at  Plumb's  Lake  was 
briefly  explained.  Miss  Plumb  had 
driven  over  to  New  Bolton  for  her, 
arriving  there  aft«r  dark ;  and  they  rode 
back  the  same  evening  to  a  Mend's 
house.  Mary  told  no  one  where  she 
was  going,  as  she  thought  it  best  to  let 
people  think  that  she  had  gone  to 
Chicago ;  and  they  did  not  arrive  at 
Plumb's  until  Richard  had  started  for 
Wright's. 

At  the  Doctor's  suggestion,  nothing 
had  been  said  or  written  to  any  one  in 
New  Bolton  about  Mary's  presence,  and 
Richard  was  as  much  surprised  as  be 
was  delighted  to  find  her  there.  They 
walked,  and  talked,  and  gathered  wild- 
flowers  together,  and  told  the  old  story 
— always  fresh  and  new  to  young  hearts. 

The  Doctor,  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power,  gave  Richard  a  furlough  for 
two  weeks,  during  which  time  he  and 
Mary  built  more  air-castles  than  would 
cover  the  prairie  from  Plumb's  to  New 
Bolton. 


On  the  day  when  his  leave  of  absence 
expired,  Richard  found  himself  in  that 
worldliest  of  all  worldly  bodies— a 
nominating  convention — Colonel  Sca- 
bray  against  Chinny,  for  the  legislature, 
and  the  Colonel  triumphant. 

Chinny  came  out  of  the  convention 
raving.  The  time  had  now  arrived  for 
him  to  strike;  and  he  publicly  de- 
nounced the  Colonel  as  a  g&mblcr  and 
murderer. 

Many  of  the  delegates  were  old  set- 
tlers, of  whom  Chinny  had  "  taken  toll," 
in  former  years,  for  which  they  owed 
him  a  grudge ;  and  before  he  could  re- 
peat the  accusations,  five  or  six  great  fel- 
lows gathered  about,  and,  putting  Chin- 
ny astride  an  oak-rail,  they  rode  him 
to  the  beach,  and  gave  him  a  "  ducking  " 
in  the  lake. 

There  was  much  loud  talk  and  a  great 
deal  of  fist-shaking  between  Duke  and 
Old  Bob,  leaving  the  old  man  in  posses- 
sion of  the  field,  however,  because  he 
could  quote  the  Scripture,  and  Dokc 
couldn't. 

As  Chinny  threatened  to  "take  the 
law  "  of  his  assailant,  Colonel  Seabray 
set  a  back-fire  on  him,  by  c&gaging 
Richard  to  commence  an  action  against 
Chinny  for  slander.  This  resulted  in 
a  heavy  judgment  for  damages,  which 
stripped  him  of  his  New  Bolton  prop- 
erty. 

Tlie  Colonel  was  triumphantly  elected 
that  fall ;  and  on  the  succeeding  New 
Tear's  Day  there  was  a  wedding  at  hii 
house,  then  a  ride  across  the  prune, 
and  another  wedding  at  Plumb's,  cele- 
brated with  as  great  a  variety  of  ges- 
uine  fun  as  could  be  crowded  into  tke 
cottage.  In  fact.  Plumb's  laugh  was  so 
uproarious,  that  it  had  to  be  turned  oat 
of  doors  occasionally  for  want  of  room. 

From  this  time  on,  the  shining  angd 
of  Happiness  sat  in  Richard's  boiue; 
and  never  came  the  track  of  wolf  to  )a$ 
door. 

Early  in  the  spring  following  his  mar- 
riage, he  was  visited  by  Plumb,  who 
gave  him  a  quit-claim  deed  of  the  tract 
at  the  outlet  of  the  lake.  lie  was  so 
mysterious  about  it,  that  Richard  tried 
to  find  out  why  he  gave  him  the  deed ; 
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but  he  never  learned.  It  remained  one 
of  those  secret  things  for  his  mind  to 
bother  itself  with,  at  listless  intervals, 
like  an  unbroken  marrow-bone  in  a 
bear's  cage,  which  is  gnawed  and  pawed 
when  there  is  nothing  else  to  gnaw. 

Richard  deeded  it  to  Mary  and  Mrs. 
Blodgett,  who  laid  out  a  town  on  it, 
while  the  Doctor  and  Richard  ordered 
a  new  survey  made  of  Globe  City,  by  an 
engineer  with  geological  tendencies. 

He  reported :  "  Two  feet  of  water, 
three  inches  of  poUywogs,  four  inches 
of  clear  mud-turtle,  then  grass-roots, 
and  bottomless  mud." 

This  mud  was  found  to  be  peat  of 
the  finest  quiality,  which  could  be  made 
into  fuel  for  locomotives.  The  only 
difficulty  seemed  to  be,  that  it  took  ten 
pounds  of  coal  to  heat  up  and  ignite 
one  pound  of  peat.  The  engineer  re- 
ported that  some  of  the  water  could  be 
pressed  out  of  the  peat  by  a  machine ; 
but  as  it  would  cost  about  a  dollar  a 
pound  to  do  it,  that  scheme  was  aban- 
doned, and  attention  turned  to  Plumb's 
Lake,  where  population  began  to  in- 
crease. 

Emigrant-wagons  were  arriving  and 
emi^tying  out  great  quantities  of  inefli- 
cient  dogs,  mixed  up  with  greater  quan- 
tities of  white-headed  children,  from 
many  stites  and  kingdoms— the  whitest 
head  of  all  being  Old  Bob's. 

After  he  and  other  founders  had  set- 
tled there,  the  great  father  of  all  mod- 
em founders  himself  came  in,  with  a 
servant  along,  to  ring  his  bell,  while 
he  startled,  with  his  whistle,  a  silence 
which  had  brooded  there  since  crea- 
tion. 

The  laying  of  the  rails  galvanized 
Globe  City  into  existence  again.  It 
began  its  new  life  with  a  water-tank, 
and  a  wind-mill  to  do  the  pumping, 
located  on  the  hill  where  Chinny  and 
the  Doctor  had  their  encounter. 

The  wind-mill  took  a  personal  inter- 
est in  the  place,  and  worked  so  dili- 
gently, night  and  day,  that  a  platform 
was  soon  added  to  the  city,  and  then  a 
depot. 

The  next  thing  was  a  "  saloon,"  con- 


taining four  hard-boiled  eggs,  covered 
with  fly-specks ;  some  candy ;  crackers ; 
sour  beer;  apple-pies,  ornamented  like 
the  eggs ;  a  bottle  of  pepper-sauce,  as 
strong  as  John  Brown's  soul ;  and  the 
grim  relic  of  a  late  engineer  of  a  wheel- 
barrow, smoking  a  black  pipe. 

In  widowy  meditation,  fancy  frco. 

A  grist-mill  was  the  next  accession. 
This  was  run  by  steam,  which  so  con- 
founded and  overwhelmed  the  wind- 
mill, that  it  committed  suicide,  one 
stormy  night,  and  was  discovered,  next 
morning,  hanging  lifeless,  and  head 
downward,  from  the  top  of  the  tank. 

Dwelling-houses  soon  began  to  gather 
about  the  mill ;  and  at  last  there  was 
a  public  square  and  a  court-house. 
Globe  City  is  now  a  county-seat,  and 
flourishing;  an  honor  to  its  founders, 
although,  according  to  the  original  map 
hanging  in  the  register's  oflficc,  the 
limits  of  the  old  city  contain  no  struc- 
ture but  the  water-tank  aforesaid. 

Old  Bob  wrestled  with  some  pretty 
tough  sinners,  and  threw  them ;  but  he 
took  one  gird  that  was  too  much  for 
him.  He  married  a  woman  who  proved, 
on  close  acquaintance,  to  be  an  Episco- 
palian; and  ever  after  that  he  led  a 
melancholy  life,  until  he  took  a  gird  at 
Death,  and  was  thrown  in  his  tracks. 
Poor  old  boy  I  He  had  a  large  funeral 
— that's  one  consolation. 

Chinny  lives  at  Turkey  Bend — poor, 
unmarried,  and  unhappy.  He  receives 
a  season-pass,  every  year,  over  the  rail- 
way, signed  by  Blodgett,  president, 
and  countersigned  by  French,  attorney. 
The  pass  is  charged  to  the  coal-account ; 
because,  as  the  Doctor  says,  it  is  a  kind- 
ness which  heaps  coals  of  fire  on  the 
head  of  an  enemy,  and  proves,  also,  that 
this  corporation  has  a  soul — lawyers, 
legislators,  and  stockjobbers  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Colonel  Seabray  sleeps  in  the  beau- 
tiftil  cemetery  on  Plumb's  Lake,  under 
a  very  large  monument,  with  a  brief 
epitaph,  commemorating  his  virtues; 
wherein  it  is  not  written  that  he  was 
one  of  the  Founders  of  Globe  City. 
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A  STUDY  OF  STILL -LIFE— PARIS. 


TnK  traveller  who,  after  painful  climb- 
ing, has  reached  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
often  forgets  to  enjoy  the  wide  prospect 
whose  anticipation  had  allured  him 
thither.  After  one  hasty  glance  over- 
the  far-reaching  plains,  and  the  valleys 
undulating  to  the  distant  horizon,  he 
throws  himself  upon  the  ground,  upon 
just  such  grass  and  mosses  as  might  be 
found  in  the  orchard  by  his  father's 
door,  and  is  presently  absorbed  in  con- 
templation of  ants  hurrying  back  and 
forth  to  populous  hillocks,  of  beetles 
rolling  huge  balls  of  clay,  of  ladybugs 
swinging  on  long  timothy-blades,  and 
of  bees  humming  in  the  fragrant  clover, 
— of  all  the  infinitesimal,  murmuring, 
multitudinous  life,  which,  to  the  atten- 
tive eye  and  ear,  dilates  to  roaring  di- 
mensions. 

So  the  traveller  to  a  great  city,  though 
he  have  resolved  to  study  the  whole 
with  as  much  desperate  energy  as  he 
once  may  have  expended  in  mastering 
*'  Rollings  History,"  often  ends  by  drift- 
ing into  some  side-eddy,  drifting  and 
lodging  there,  and  taking  all  his  ob- 
ser\^ations  from  an  area  of  life  about  as 
big  as  a  nutshell.  Happy  if  he  learn  to 
comprehend  tJiat ;  for  however  small  the 
surface,  the  depth  is  infinite,  and  reaches 
to  the  very  roots  that  sustain  the  whole 
big  city  itself. 

In  Paris  is  no  lack  of  side-eddies  to 
bear  aw^ay  the  wandering  observer. 
There  is  English  Paris  of  the  Rue  Rivoli 
and  St.  Honor6,  where  English  dow- 
agers, in  impossible  bonnets,  jostle  the 
dainty  Parisian  dames,  and  meek,  many- 
daughtered  English  families,  meander 
on  daily  constitutionals.  There  is  Amer- 
ican Paris  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe,  and  the  Boulevard  Malc- 
aherbcs,  where  dashing  American  belles 
prepare  for  foreign  conquests,  and  light- 
bearded  "Westerners  vote  the  Emperor 
an  infernal  humbug  (and  four  cause). 
There  is  Parisian  Paris  of  the  Boulevard 


dcs  Italiens,  where  dandies  and  petiU 
creces  lounge  before  cafes  from  morning 
till  night,  getting  shot,  occasionally,  at 
Tortoni's,  when  a  coup  d^etat  comes  that 
way.  And  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain, 
with  its  slim  relics  of  a  vanishing  aris- 
tocracy, and  its  intrusion  of  a  now, 
whose  rank  is  guaranteed  by  no  surer 
warrant  than  bits  of  red  ribbon,  indi- 
cating the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  the 
favors  of  the  Bonaparte  dynasty.  And 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  with  its 
dreadful  capacity  for  forty-eight  hours' 
fighting  on  a  stretch,  as  at  the  time 
when  the  bell  of  St.  Germain  Auxerrois 
tolled  the  signal  for  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew ;  or,  later,  when  the  last 
Bourbon  was  invited  to  retire  from  the 
palace  of  his  ancestors.  And  there  is 
the  Quarter  of  the  BatignoUes,  where 
ficry-tongued  artisans  congregate  for  the 
spread  of  terrible  Socialistic  ideas,  and 
whence  issue  subscriptions  for  statues 
to  Voltaire  and  other  Iconoclasts.  And 
the  Place  du  Tr6ne,  also  thronged  by 
Baron  Haussmann's  laborers,  but  of  a 
quieter  species,  and  innocent  of  Social- 
ism or  Voltaire — who  work  patiently 
three  hundred  and  sixty-three  days  in 
the  year,  and  are  satisfied  with  the  com- 
pensation of  Merry-Andrew  shows  on 
Easter  Sunday  and  a  special  supply  of 
fireworks  at  the  Emperor's  fl&tc.  But 
above  all,  older  than  all,  dearer  thin 
all,  more  characteristic  than  all,  there  is 
the  Latin  Quarter,  with  the  Pantheon 
and  the  Sorbonne,  with  the  Odeon  and 
the  Luxembourg,  with  the  £cole  de 
Droit  and  the  £cole  de  Modecine,  with 
its  charmingly  narrow,  tortuous  street! 
and  its  one  rakish-looking  boulevard, 
with  its  students  and  griscttcs,  its  cheap 
restaurants  and  second-hand  bookstaUSf 
its  libraries  and  its  reading-rooms,  its 
flavor  of  youth  and  remoteness  and 
independence,  and  all  its  gaj,  studious, 
ijiBouciant  existence.  In  the  lieart  of  the 
Latin    Quarter,  half-way  between  the 
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Louvre  and  the  Luxemljourg,  between 
the  Institute  and  the  £cole  dc  Mcdecine, 
lies  a  little  street,  tlhat,  in  itself,  is  an 
epitome  of  the  entire  region.  It  is  the 
Passage  du  Commerce,  that  runs  from 
the  Rue  de  I'ficole  to  the  Rue  St.  Andre 
des  Arts,  parallel  to  the  Ancienne  Come- 
die,  like  a  Mississippi  cut-off,  and  in- 
vested with  much  the  same  charm  as 
renders  those  satellites  of  the  big  river 
BO  delicious ;  and  the  main  institution 
of  the  Passage  is  a  famous  Salon  de 
Lecture,  the  Ancienne  Maison  Blosse, 
well  known  to  several  generations  of 
students.  Here  they  cram  hopefully  for 
the  examinations ;  hither  they  retreat 
dolefully  when  they  have  been  plucked, 
to  prepare  afresh  for  the  ordeal.  Here 
they  dream  day-dreams,  in  which  visions 
of  past  balls  and  future  inttrnatSy  of 
coveted  microscopes,  and  actual  pawn- 
brokers' tickets,  visions  of  fame  and  love 
and  life,  mingle  in  pleasant  confusion, 
and  dance  airily  over  the  ink-stained 
tables,  before  eyes  that  are  supposed  to 
be  absorbed  upon  expositions  of  the 
Droit  des  Gens,  or  the  knottiest  prob- 
lems of  pneumonia. 

Two  long,  low  rooms,  and  a  smaller 
intermediate  for  newspapers — all  lined 
with  old  books,  blackened  by  time 
and  much  service.  Here  are  numerous 
shelves,  occupied  by  Sirey's  Jurispru- 
dence—a perfectly  exhaustive  work,  to 
judge  by  its  mass,  and  calculated  to 
make  all  lesser  treatises  blush  at  their 
own  insignificance.  Above,  the  Code 
Napoleon  peqjetuates  the  glory  of  its 
all-meddling  creator,  while  opposite,  in 
serene  indifference  to  parvenuo  legisla- 
tion, the  Pandects  of  Justinian  hold 
their  own  across  a  dozen  centuries. 
Bound  volumes  of  the  Journal  des  Tri- 
bonaux  fraternize  in  professional  cour- 
tesy with  the  Archives  de  Medecinc. 
Bouillaud's  treatises  continue  to  pro- 
claim the  lancet  as  the  only  salvation 
of  man,  with  all  the  heroic  truculence 
distinguishing  the  aged  professor  at 
La  Charite.  Tliere  are  books  that  have 
created  awful  fame  for  their  authors,  the 
writings  of  Dessault  and  Dupuytren,  of 
Louis  and  Broussais  and  Magendie,  and 
the  immortal  Anatomie  of  Bichat.    At 
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approjjriate  intervalu  a  small  current  of 
modern  volumes  filters  into  the  library, 
monographs  written  by  newly-elected 
professors,  upon  whose  theories,  whoso 
would  not  be  plucked,  must  absolutely 
take  care  to  post  himself.  Tliere  are 
newspapers  also,  fur  the  occasional  re- 
laxation of  studious  brains.  But,  after 
all,  novelty  is  never  very  prominent,  and 
never  succeeds  in  overi)owering  the  gen- 
eral air  of  well-seasoned  age  proper  to 
the  establishment. 

A  library  that  is  not  old,  is  not  worth 
a  Confederate  bond.  In  the  Rue  Riche- 
lieu has  just  been  built  a  gorgeous  ex- 
tension of  the  Bibliothcque  Imperiale, 
all  spick  and  span  new,  with  lofty  sky- 
lights, and  numbered  desks,  and  much 
pink  and  blue  and  gilding,  and  the 
ubiquitous  "  Jn  regnum  Najjohonis  TIL 
constructs y^^  etc.,  posted  in  conspicuous 
letters.  The  place  is  as  handsome  and  in- 
tolerable as  a  new  beaver,  as  unvitalized 
as  a  transi^lanted  clothes-pole,  as  devoid 
of  sanctity  as  a  newly-created  religion. 
It  will  not  be  fit  to  go  into  for  about  a 
century.  But  this  dear,  dark  old  Maison 
Blosse,  with  its  open  fireplaces  for  tick- 
ling the  cold  in  winter,  and  its  un- 
shaded windows  through  which  the  sun 
streams  unmercifully  in  summer,  its 
assortment  of  all  the  books  you  have 
ever  read,  and  absence  of  all  those  you 
ever  want  to  read,  it^  odd,  big-nosed 
gargon^  fifteen  hundred  times  as  accom- 
modating and  efficient  as  the  liveried 
officials  in  the  other  place, — why,  for 
comfort  and  cosiness,  and  case  and 
dreamy  delight,  the  BibliothC-quo  Im- 
p^rialc  cannot  hold  a  candle  to  the 
Maison  Blosse,  Passage  du  Commerce. 

The  habitues  of  the  Maison  are  as  much 
at  home  there  as  if  in  their  own  libraries, 
— supposing  that  those  prospective  in- 
stitutions were  already  in  existence. 
They  are  at  liberty  to  ransack  all  the 
shelves;  to  leave  their  note-books  in  all 
the  cupboards;  to  smoke  up-stairs  in 
a  room  reserved  for  the  purpose ;  to  talk, 
though  in  subdued  voices ;  to  fall  asleep 
on  the  baize-tables;  to  pull  off  their 
coats  and  sit  in  their  shirt-sleeves;  to 
go  and  come  when  they  choose ;  to  make 
appointments  and  rect-ivc   kttc-.^s;    to 
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carry  ou,  in  short,  the  principal  busi- 
ness of  their  lives  at  this  favorite  head- 
quarters. They  live  here  from  eight  in 
the  morning  till  eleven  at  night,  with 
occasional  intermissions.  But  there  is  a 
marked  difference  in  the  students  who 
come  on  week-days,  and  those  reserved 
for  Sundays  only.  From  Monday  to 
Saturday  tlie  salon  is  thronged  by  the 
well-to-do  youth,  possessed  of  reliable 
governors  at  home  in  the  provinces,  who 
send  up  yearly  allowances  of  three  thou- 
sand francs,  and  ask  no  questions,  so 
long  as  the  Inttrne  CoJicours  and  the 
examinations  are  safely  i^ullcd  through. 
On  Sundays  these  happy  fellows  hie 
them  to  the  Bois  dc  Boulogne  or  other 
less  wholesome  places  of  amusement. 
Their  seats  are  occupied  by  their  poorer 
comrades,  who  have  more  at  stake  in 
their  work,  and  therefore  work  harder ; 
and  by  certain  others  who  only  come 
on  Sundays.  These  last  probably  work 
all  the  week  at  some  distasteful  em- 
ployment ;  they  are  school-ushers,  book- 
keepers, who  have  sought  a  humble  sit- 
uation in  which  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together,  while  engaged  in  scraping  up 
some  divine  morsels  of  knowledge; 
and  have  found  that  the  daily  drudg- 
ery absorbs  so  much  time  as  to  defeat 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  under- 
taken. 

Hard  it  is  when  life  leaves  no  margin 
beyond  the  dull  task  of  getting  a  living ! 
— hard  for  these  thirsty  souls,  continu- 
ally in  the  presence  of  books,  which  are 
as  food  and  drink  to  them,  and  from 
which  remorseless  labor  and  poverty 
shut  them  out  I  One  day  they  have, 
one  glimpse  of  Paradise,  from  week  to 
week.  They  come  to  the  reading-room 
at  eight  in  the  morning ;  they  seize  their 
books  with  famished  eagerness,  and 
never  relax  their  grasp  till  the  salon 
closes  at  night.  One  of  these  Sunday 
students  I  have  especially  noticed,  he 
is  so  absorbed,  so  forlorn.  Tall,  pale, 
and  gaunt,  with  hollow  chest,  hollow 
cheeks,  and  unwholesome  earthy  com- 
plexion ;  hair  worn  away  prematurely 
by  the  ccaselc  a  ploddhig  of  an  unsatis- 
fied brain;  reddened  eyes,  betraying 
many  hours  uselessly  stolen  from  sleep, 


after  the  long  day's  worry  of  the  penwfU 
was  over,  now  so  faded  and  weak  that 
they  can  scarcely  sustain  the  work  of 
the  one  priceless  day ;  a  face  to  which 
childhood  and  youth  seem  always  to 
have  been  unfamiliar,  and  which  will 
never  ripen  into  the  serenity  of  age ;  for 
he  will  die,  the  poor  seeker,  at  the  vm 
moment  that  his  feet  seem  to  touch  the 
rainbow  of  promise.  The  will-o'-the- 
wisp  that  now  cheers  and  lures  on  his 
desperate  hope  is  tlie  flickeiing  flame 
of  his  own  life,  about  to  be  extui- 
guished.  It  seems  to  advance  towards 
heaven,  because  it  is  escaping  from 
earth ;  it  leads  the  way  boldly  towards 
a  delicious  mirage,  formed  by  cxhaU- 
tions  rising  from  an  open  grave. 

Another  among  these  weekly  visitors 
is  a  limp,  elderly,  unshaven  man,  with 
cheeks  flabby  and  hairy  like  an  over- 
ripe gooseberry,  with  helpless  mouth 
and  chin  supported  by  a  chaotic  cravat 
and  coat  and  beaver  in  the  last  spasms 
of  shabby  gentility.  This  oltl  gentle- 
man has  outlived  all  feverish  anxie- 
ty, for  he  has  long  ago  given  up  the  a^ 
tempt  to  succeed  in  any  thing.  Hence, 
he  is  no  longer  tormented  by  the  dread- 
ful sense  of  hurry  that  pursues  his  youDg- 
er  companions.  He  calculates  his  Id- 
sure,  not  from  the  time  that  lies  before 
him,  but  from  that  which  is  behind, 
and  feels  that  he  has  more  than  enoBgh 
to  accomi^lish  the  little  nucleus  of  retl 
business  that  slips  about  loosely  in  the 
folds  of  his  skinny  existence,  like  » 
shrivelled  kernel  in  a  shell.  So  he  flt? 
and  writes  with  a  calm,  disengaged  air, 
holding  himself  bolt  upright  and  a  good 
way  from  the  paper.  And  this  gradn- 
ally  covers  itself  with  characters  like 
copper-plate,  fine,  precise,  and  graccfnl. 
of  which  each  letter  seems  to  disown 
the  linij)  fingers  that  formed  it,  and  the 
soiled  shirt-sleeve  that  menaced  the  first 
moments  of  its  existence.  To  students 
like  these,  the  Passage  du  Commerce 
has  no  other  interest, — what  do  I  say  I— 
Paris  has  no  other  boundary  than  that 
belonging  to  the  twelve  square  inches 
of  table  before  them.  But  the  others, 
more  at  their  ease,  have  leisure  to  ?iir- 
vey  the  world  out  of  doors,  as  it  defiles 
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by  the  low,  broad  windows  of  the  Salon 
de  Lecture. 

The  Passage  du  Commerce  is  invested 
with  historical  interest,  and  mentioned 
in  guide-books,  on  account  of  a  remnant 
of  the  famous  wall  built  by  Philip  Au- 
gustus, which  is  said  to  be  still  stand- 
ing within  its  precincts.  This  relic  of 
the  twelfth  century  now  supports  the 
terrace  of  a  garden  belonging  to  an 
Institution  pour  Demoiselles,  and  to  the 
uninstructed  eye  bears  no  traces  of  its 
dignified  antiquity.  To  the  eyes,  how- 
ever, brought  expressly  to  the  spot,  in 
obedience  to  the  instructions  of  Galig- 
nani  and  Baeddcker,  the  stones  and  mor- 
tar become  as  the  jasper  and  amethyst 
of  celestial  cities.  I  confess,  myself,  to 
liave  always  regarded  the  relic  with 
chilling  sccpticisir-,  until  I  one  day  hap- 
pened to  witness  the  rapt  devotion  of  a 
tourist,  f<?5f<7,  with  open  mouth  and 
guide-book,  before  the  inspiring  ma- 
sonry. I  was  immediately  converted. 
Great  is  the  potency  of  human  faith  I 
Bather  than  admit  that  so  much  fervor 
has  been  thrown  away,  we  offer  ourselves 
as  l)elievers— convinced,  not  by  the  doc- 
trine, but  by  the  disciples  !  Butchers, 
and  bakers,  and  drygoods-stores,  all 
establishments  suggestive  of  the  grosser 
necessities  of  the  flesh,  are  carefully  ex- 
cluded from  the  Passage.  There  is  a 
fruit-stall,  where  peaches  and  apricots 
repose  luxuriously  in  their  lined  boxes, 
like  the  bare  shoulders  of  beautiful 
women  nestling  among  cushions.  Next 
door  may  be  obtained  cafe  noir  for  ten 
centimes;  and  a  diet  of  coffee  and 
peaches  is  all  that  the  inhabitants  of 
this  enchanted  region  are  supposed  to 
require.  Or,  if  they  will  lust  after  the 
flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  in  the  shape  of 
touillon  ct  Ixeuf  and  pommes  /rites,  they 
must  go  elsewhere  to  seek  them,  and 
leave  unprofaned  a  locality  consecrated 
to  science  and  art. 

Tliere  is  a  chemical  instrument  store, 
with  its  airy  stock  of  retorts  and  beak- 
ers and  funnels,  and  all  dainty  baubles 
in  glass  and  porcelain,  and  great  masses 
of  crj'stals,  red  and  yellow  and  blue,  like 
elements  of  very  solid  rainbows  waiting 
to  be  combined ;  there  is  also  a  forge,  set 


up,  not  for  common  l^lacksmith's  work, 
but  for  the  manufacture  of  surgical  in- 
struments, bistouries,  lancets,  probes, — 
an  entire  ar^nal  of  torture,  presently 
to  be  directed  against  quivering  limbs. 
Pain,  seated  like  a  nightmare  on  the 
breast  of  humanity,  can  only  be  exor- 
cised by  Pain.  It  is  Beelzebub  fighting 
against  Beelzebub ;  and  yet  his  king- 
dom continues  to  stand  in  wonderful 
security.  Thus  considered,  the  glowing 
fire  at  the  forge  might  be  supjwsed  to 
be  borrowed  from  the  bottomless  pit,  to 
give  a  fitting  temper  to  the  steel !  But 
whoso  pauses  to  lean  on  the  blackened 
window-sill,  to  peer  into  the  ruddy 
heart  of  the  flame,  and  watch  the  bril- 
liant showers  fly  from  the  smitten  anvil, 
is  presently  carried  far  away  from  Paris 
and  Beelzebub;  especially,  if  he  be  a 
stranger,  and  an  American,  may  he  easily 
persuade  himself  that  this  is  the  very 
forge  he  knew  twenty  years  ago,  that 
stood  iu  a  green  country-lane,  round  a 
sudden  corner  fenced  with  hawthome, 
in  the  shade  of  a  great  elm  whose 
branches  swept  the  shed,  and  sheltered 
champing  horses,  and  wide-eyed  loiter- 
ing school-children.  There,  the  honest 
forge  only  yielded  simple  horse-shoes, 
suitable,  and  much  needed  in  ploughing 
and  in  sleighing  times ;  here  are  fash- 
ioned dreadful  probes,  sharp  and  terri- 
ble as  two-edged  swords,  dividing  body 
and  spirit  asunder.  In  another  street, 
perhai^s,  a  similar  smithy  is  working  at 
knives,  destined  to  be  wielded  by  the 
hand  of  an  assassin.  With  the  same 
fire,  and  out  of  the  same  steel,  are 
wrought  instruments  of  life  and  death, 
of  pleasure  and  pain,  of  beneficence  and 
crime.  The  same  eternal  substance 
shapes  itself  into  endless  varying  forms, 
and  chaos  passes  ceaselessly  into  crea- 
tion, like  the  ocean  upheaving  into  suc- 
cessive waves.  "  I  make  light,  and  cre- 
ate darkness ;  I  make  good,  and  create 
evil,"  says  Esaias. 

I  am  the  sl.iycr  and  the  slain, 
And  I  tho  song  that  Brahma  sings. 

The  weapons  wchled  at  the  forge  go 
out  into  the  world  to  make  the  fortune 
of  some  eminent  surgeon,  dc^'ccnd  to  a 
spendthrift  son,  sojourn  for  a  while  at 
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the  Mont  de  Picte,  and  finall}',  after 
many  adventures,  return  to  their  original 
starting-place,  like  dilapidated  Greek 
chiefs  coming  home  frona  Troy ;  or  al- 
most so,  for  they  lodge  in  the  windows 
of  a  variety-shop  neighboring  the  forge, 
and  consecrated  to  the  sale  of  MarcTian- 
dises  jprotcnant  du  Mont  de  Piete.  This 
is  a  rare  wilderness  of  heterogeneity,  a 
perfect  shrine  of  medley.  Underneath 
the  saws  and  some  intruding  stetho- 
scopes, is  a  collection  of  compasses,  rules, 
and  quadrants,  and  of  mysterious-look- 
ing triangles,  that  seem  more  suited  to 
the  expositions  of  a  Hindoo  theologian 
than  to  those  of  a  mathematical  pro- 
fessor at  the  Ecole  Normalc, — associ- 
ated with  mathematics,  perhaps  because 
equally  touching  upon  the  clouds,  per- 
haps on  account  of  ancient  community 
of  ownership.  Numerous  meerschaums 
brood  dreamfully  in  blue-velvet  cases — 
meerschaums  of  all  colors  and  shapes, 
from  small  and  delicate  white  bowls, 
just  tinting  into  golden  brown,  to  gi- 
gantic heads  of  grinning  prophets,  and 
diabolical  fantasies,  contorted  into  such 
shapes  as  might  have  clung  to  Dante's 
boat  in  the  lake  of  the  Inferno.  But  a 
pensive  charm  invests  each  well-seasoned 
pipe,  for  it  is  steeped,  not  only  in  smoke, 
but  in  reveries,  incrusted  with  innumer- 
able fancies,  that  have  floated  from  its 
depths  upon  fragrant  vapor,  and  died, 
clinging  to  the  embrowning  stem. 

Among  the  meerschaums  are  also 
dainty  amber  mouthpieces  and  lumps 
of  crude  amber,  tawny  as  the  thick  sea- 
foam,  and  strings  of  amber-beads,  tmd 
necklaces  of  coral  and  onyx  and  cor- 
nelian, and  unset  stones  of  varying  col- 
ors and  various  degrees  of  veracity. 
A  complete  assortment  of  optical  in- 
struments, spectacles,  pocket-telescopes, 
opcra-gl asses, — every  thing  but  micro- 
scopes, of  which  a  second-hand  store 
never  poFsesses  a  specimen.  Perhaps  the 
owner  of  so  precious  a  treasure  would 
always  sooner  starve  than  part  with  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  watches  abound, 
being  indeed  the  standard  article  of  de- 
posit cJiez  jna  tante,  I  know  one  ingeni- 
ous youth  who  pawns  his  regularly  every 
month,  for  thirtv  francs,  and  as  regu- 


larly redeems  it  as  soon  as  his  next  al- 
lowance comes  in.  Tlie  transaction 
doubtless  offers  diversions  to  the  imagi- 
nation, which  compensate  the  doubtful- 
ness of  its  financial  advantages.  But 
every  one  has  not  been  equally  fortunate 
in  the  redemption  of  his  pledges ;  and 
that  is  the  reason  that  these  latter  have 
been  swept  off  from  their  temporary 
lodging-place,  into  the  engulfing  hoards 
of  the  second-hand  variety  shop.  It  is 
curious  to  study  these  whilom  pledges, 
these  baits  that  the  unlucky  have  flung 
out,  from  time  to  time,  to  furious  ill- 
fortune,  as  Russian  travellers  abandon 
their  horses  to  appease  the  hunger  of 
pursuing  wolves.  At  what  turn  in  the 
road  (Hd  the  case  become  so  desperate, 
and  the  enemy  gain  so  frightful  an  ad- 
vantage ?  What  ravening  beast  howled 
when  tJih  sacrifice  was  resolved  upon? 
And  what  has  been  its  result?  Why 
have  the  travellers  never  come  back  in 
the  day-time,  to  pick  up  their  treasures 
strewn  by  the  road  ?  Did  they  escape, 
did  they  reach  their  destination;  or, 
after  all,  were  they  overpowered,  and 
do  their  bones  now  lie  bleaching  be- 
neath wintry  snows  ? 

Vain  questions,  to  which  the  unran- 
somcd  baubles  rcluni  but  mute,  unsat- 
isfactory response.  Some  of  them  have 
been  awaiting  their  ransom  a  century  or 
two,  to  judge  by  the  old-fashioned 
quaintncss  of  their  make,  thick  and 
bulky,  with  swe<jt-pca  tinted  pictures 
on  the  back,  representing  gallant  tars 
firing  off  cannon,  Lubin  and  Fanny  in 
greenest  groves,  Sibyls  awaiting  Xuma 
Pomi)ilius,  or  eheyfaute  dc  mUuXy  Lods 
Napoleon;  finally,  several  whimacal 
"  timebugs,"  in  the  shape  of  hearts,  more 
or  less  lacerated,  as  is  the  manner  of 
hearts  destined  for  public  im^ixxrtion. 

Then  there  arc  snuff-boxes,  bearing 
medallions  of  royal  families,  and  legends 
to  infonn  the  same  that  their  lespcctiTe 
countries  regard  them  as  their  only  hope 
of  salvation — a  fact  of  which  the  to- 
ilies  seem  already  complacently  coa- 
scions  ;  swords,  daggers,  enamelled  sa- 
bres, tarnished  epaulettes,  silver  pen- 
cil-cases and  bodkins;  an  astoniibing 
number  of  remarkable  bronze  images 
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and  amphibious  mantlepiecc  ornaments, 
which  have  a  scared  look,  as  if  guilty 
of  an  escape  from  the  antediluvian  col- 
lection at  the  Exposition;  brooches, 
ear-rings,  bracelets,  and  more  mysterious 
brass  triangles:  such  miscellaneous 
treasure  fills  up  the  well-stocked  win- 
dows of  this  bewildering  establish- 
ment. 

After  the  second-hand  variety  shop 
comes  a  second-hand  bookstore,  one  of 
those  charming  haunts  that  are  as  much 
superior  to  Hachette's  and  Harper's,  as 
is  the  Maison  Blosse  to  the  Bibliotheque 
Imperiale.  Here  linger  poor  scholars 
(scholars  should  always  be  a  little  poor, 
as  libraries  a  little  dingy),  and  peer  over 
the  stands  through  their  spectacles, 
seeking  occasional  pearls  amidst  much 
rubbish.  Here  long-robed  priests, 
threading  the  streets  in  imnatural  iso- 
lation, pause  to  throw  a  glance  into  the 
only  world  they  possess  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  mankind— the  world  of 
books.  Yet  even  that  is  not  quite  in 
common,  but  fenced  oiF  into  compart- 
ments by  many  impassable  air-lines, 
into  tracts  of  forbidden  ground,  guard- 
ed by  many  an  Index  Expurgatorium^ 
haunted  by  many  whimsical  terrors  and 
holy  horrors.  Hence  the  priest  seldom 
tarries  long  in  the  Passage  du  Com- 
merce, where  the  very  air  is  revolution- 
ary, and  inquiring,  and  irreverent.  On 
the  bookshelves  are  too  much  Bernard 
and  Longet,  too  little  St.  Francois  do 
Sales  and  St.  Tlieresa,  to  suit  the  eccle- 
siastical taste.  So  he  presently  glides 
away  in  his  long  frock,  like  a  black 
ghost,  and  seeks  elsewhere  the  nutri- 
ment appropriate  to  his  cramped  life 
and  twisted  intellect. 

Besides  the  customers  who  come  to 
buy  exceedingly  cheap,  are  the  other 
class,  who  venture  across  the  threshold 
more  timidly,  in  the  hopes  of  selling 
exceedingly  dear.  These  are  frequently 
fast  students,  who,  having  outrun  their 
allowance,  and  pawned  both  watch  and 
sleeve-buttons,  repair  to  the  second-hand 
bookstore  with  a  portion  of  their  libra- 
ries, to  raise  funds,  not  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  paying  the  blanchisseuse,  as  of 
purchasing  tickets  for  the  next  ball  at 


the  opera.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
vendor  arrives  at  this  extremity  through 
severer  straits.  Not  the  student  whoso 
claims  upon  the  paternal  purse  are  only 
limited  by  the  temporary  gruffuess  of 
the  paternal  temper,  but  the  fatherless 
boy,  sent  to  Paris  out  of  the  savings  of 
mother  and  sisters,  and  knowing  that 
there  are  no  francs  to  replace  those  that 
have  been  lost  or  wasted  or  even  hon- 
estly spent.  He  comes,  perhaps  in  the 
fresh  remorse  of  a  first  dissipation,  pre- 
ferring the  bookstall  to  the  Mont  do 
Piet^;,  as  the  more  dignified  resource; 
or  perhaps,  suffering  more  keenly,  be- 
cause his  failure  to  make  both  ends 
meet  arises  from  no  fault  of  his  own, 
and  therefore  he  cannot  hope  to  do  any 
better  in  the  future.  The  prospect  of 
breaking  down,  of  leaving  Paris  with 
his  course  unfinished,  of  defeating  all 
the  high  hopes  that  arc  as  bread  and 
wine  to  the  loving  women  at  home  in 
the  provinces, — this  dreary  prospect 
draws  nearer.  To  put  off  the  evil  day, 
he  dares  a  sacrilege;  he  takes  down 
from  its  shelf  one  of  the  few  handsome 
volumes  left  by  a  dead  father,  and  offers 
it, — atlas,  steel-plates,  and  all, — to  the 
marchand  des  livres.  But  a  rough  old 
fellow  is  this  marchand  des  livres,  grown 
callous,  like  all  second-hand  business- 
men, by  many  speculations  in  the  re- 
verses of  other  people.  His  range  of 
prices  is  as  elastic  as  the  rents  of  an 
Irish  estate,  and  similarly  regulated  by 
the  necessities  of  his  customers.  Every 
volume  he  possesses  represents  some- 
body's ill-luck  or  vexation  or  over- 
whelming disaster, — misfortunes  which 
are  all  brilliant  advantages  to  him.  So 
he  takes  his  advantage,  and  pays  insig- 
nificant prices  for  the  atlas  and  steel- 
plates  ;  and  their  former  owner  returns 
home  heavy-hearted,  feeling  that  the 
evil  day  has  been  shoved  back  but  a 
very  little,  after  all. 

Directly  opposite  the  Salon  de  Lec- 
ture is  a  quilting  establishment,  dating, 
like  Caswell  &  Mack's,  from  17S0,  and 
entitled  to  all  that  involuntary  respect 
which  the  well-balanced  mind  always 
accords  to  assured  prosperity :  assured, 
but  modest,  for  the  proprietors  are  three 
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sisters,  each  Avitli  such  a  remarkable 
squint,  that  her  two  eyes  seem  to  be 
reduced  to  two  halves,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  organic  defect  has  cyi- 
dently  re2)ressed  all  unseemly  aspirations 
after  ostentatious  worldly  success.  They 
remind  the  classical  reader  of  the  Three 
Sisters  of  Grecian  legend,  who  shared  a 
single  eye  between  them,  and  hence 
caught  but  imperfect  glimpses  of  the 
world,  as  people  who  look  at  the  sun 
through  smoked  glasses.  Or,  in  their 
formal  gray  dresses,  and  gr&y,  precise 
faces,  arranged  carefully  like  the  back- 
stitcliing  on  a  quilt,  they  resemble  three 
spikes  of  laTcnder,  growing  straitly 
against  a  wall,  in  resolute  obliyion  of 
the  flaunting  poppies  and  hollyhocks 
that  straggle  loosely  on  the  garden- 
borders.  However — owing,  I  suppose, 
to  the  modest  prosperity — the  three 
sisters  have  been  married,  individu- 
ally I  mean,  not  collectively,  although 
I  should  judge  it  were  the  only  act  of 
their  mutual  lives  that  ?iad  been  sepa- 
rately i)erformed.  But  the  husbands 
have  already  faded  into  some  yet  more 
shadowy  background,  or  perhaps  stray- 
ed away  among  the  flaunting  holly- 
hocks, and  never  been  heard  of  since. 
They  have  left  solid  traces  of  them- 
selves in  three  tow -headed  children, 
that  embrace  the  knees  of  respective, 
but  scarcely  distinguishable  mothers; 
and  the  quiet  hearts  of  their  wives 
probably  embalm  their  memory,  after 
the  fashion  of  lavender ;  but  otherwise 
the  place  is  as  if  it  had  never  known 
them,  and  the  quilting-establishment, 
unmindful  of  their  absence,  continues 
its  business  with  all  the  noiseless  tran- 
quillity for  which  it  has  been  remark- 
able since  1790. 

Another  sort  of  a  woman  than  these 
demure,  gray  sisters,  is  the  comely  dame 
who  assists  her  son  in  the  management 
of  a  store  for  artists'  materials,  and 
who  stands  all  day  long  at  the  door  to 
receive  customers,  with  the  various  at- 
tention befitting  their  varying  impor- 
tance. First  of  all,  are  the  well-to-do 
middle-aged  men,  whose  pictures  now 
receive  habitual  praise  at  the  annual 
exhibitions,  or  have  even  been  promoted 


to  the  apotheosis  of  the  Luxembourg. 
To  liim  that  hath  shall  bo  given,  and 
honor  waits  upon  honor  like  the  king's 
brother  on  the  king.  And  it  is  pleasant 
to  see  these  gray-haired  artists,  and 
know  that  their  talent  has  made  it&clf 
good  in  hard  coin,  and  that  their  fine 
unearthly  fancies  have  "won  for  them 
earth  as  well  as  heaven.  But  somehow, 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the 
original  lustre  shows  a  little  dim  beside 
that  which  has  been  acquired,  and  tlie 
delicate  golden  aureole  which  encircled 
youthful  brows,  is  eclipsed  by  the  glare 
of  real  gold.  "Who  fails  may  remain 
unworldly  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  but 
that  is  scarcely  possible  for  Lim  who 
succeeds.  And  genius  has  lost  much 
of  its  original  fire  by  the  time  that  the 
heat  has  been  expended  in  burning  for 
itself  appreciation  upon  the  hard  clay 
of  the  world.  "  Ah,  me,"  sighed  Alex- 
ander Humboldt,  "  to  think  that  gloiy 
only  comes  with  imbecility  I " 

It  is  the  bearded,  swaggering  youifg 
artists,  with  plush  coats  and  slouched 
hats,  who  are  yet  oscillating  between 
the  Desert  of  Sahara  and  the  Slough 
of  Despond,  upon  whom  the  glow  of 
promise  is  still  bright  and  unfaded. 
Youth  is  divine,  because  the  direction 
of  its  upward  flight  is  so  indefinite  as 
to  seem  infinite.  Once  the  highest  point 
gained,  the  curve  turned,  the  paraboU, 
liowevcr  vast  its  sweep,  tends  steadfastly 
to  earth ;  its  form  is  definite,  complete, 
harmonious,  but  the  lovely  illusion  of  in- 
finite possibilities  has  vanished  forever. 

Probably  this  is  not  the  reason  that 
the  comely  dame  secretly  prefers  the 
stmggling  young  artists  to  the  sleek 
and  prosperous  princes  of  the  profession. 
But  she  takes  a  woman's  delight  in 
swagger  and  rowdyism,  and  all  the 
recklessness  that  seems  so  grand  to 
feminine  helplessness.  It  is  the  same 
sentiment  which  often  makes  pions 
mothers  secretly  lavish  more  affection 
upon  their  dare-devil  sons,  than  upon 
those  whose  meek  lives,  (torn  Sunday- 
school  upwards,  has  pursued  a  tenor  is 
even  as  their  own.  "  The  running  bro^ 
is  na  thirsty  after  the  rain,"  says  El:  k 
Bede.    And,  all  Qcncsis  to  the  contra:  y, 
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experience  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  the  heart  of  Rebecca  had  yearned 
over  the  wild  Esau  with  tenfold  the 
tenderness  that  it  had  to  spare  for  do- 
cile, girlish  Jacob. 

So  our  dame  places  chairs  for  her 
middle-aged  callers,  but  she  carries  on 
long  and  animated  conversations  with 
the  disreputable-looking  young  ones; 
and  when  they  leave,  with  rolls  of  can- 
vas or  tinted  paper  under  their  arm,  she 
watches  them  from  the  door,  till  the 
plush  coats  have  disappeared  from  the 
alley,— a  comely  woman,  probably  the 
wife  of  an  artist,  who,  having  failed  to 
sell  his  pictures,  succeeded  in  selling  the 
brushes;  but  around  whose  more  ple- 
beian profession  always  lingered  a  cer- 
tain glamour  derived  from  the  earlier 
and  more  imaginative  part  of  his  career, 
— the  glamour  and  the  friends, — some  of 
whom,  perhaps,  admired  the  fine  figure 
of  the  wife,  and  even  gained  permission 
to  model  from  it  an  Eve  or  a  Venus, 
such  as  delighteth  the  Parisian  heart. 
One  among  them,  with  more  curly  beard 
and  darker  eyes  than  the  rest— but  we 
have  no  business  to  pry  into  these  old 
reminiscences,  over  which  the  matron 
herself  draws  a  discreet  veil,  as  she 
turns  away  from  the  door,  and  places 
her  shapely  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  her 
fair-haired  son,  as  if  to  recall  herself 
to  modem  duties  and  proprieties. 

After  the  prosperous  and  the  interest- 
ing artists  come  the  women,  who  are 
never  prosperous,  and  seldom  interest- 
ing. They  work  the  hardest  of  aU,  poor 
things;  never  loiter  in  the  Passage; 
rarely  stop  to  buy  apricots  at  the  fruit- 
stall,  but  rush  hurriedly  on  the  way 
from  the  Louvre  to  the  Luxembourg, 
always  laden  with  an  unsightly  bag, 
generally  with  a  troublesome  bundle  in 
addition. — Women  are  never  seen  near 
the  forge,  nor  in  the  reading-room,  nor 
at  the  bookstore.  Notwithstanding 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  tradition  that 
represents  the  first  woman  as  risking 
even  Paradise  in  the  pursuit  after 
knowledge,  the  world  continues  to  pre- 
serve a  respectable  prejudice,  to  the 
effect  that  the  less  women  have  to  do 
with  knowledge  the  better.     Perhaps 


this  prejudice  arises  from  spite— really 
a  more  rational  origin  than  can  gener- 
ally be  assigned  to  it. 

But  Art,  divorced  from  Science,  and 
consequently  a  little  forlorn,  like  all 
divorce^s^  is  quite  at  the  service  of  femi- 
nine aspirants  for  fame,  also  a  little  for- 
lorn. Poor  creatures !  They  have  a 
hard  time ;  and  perhaps  the  worst  of  all 
is,  that  the  hardship  tells  so  roughly 
upon  them,  and  kills  in  them  the  grace 
and  beauty  which  they  profess  espe- 
cially to  serve,— and  the  enjoyment 
too;  for  women-students  are  always 
afiUcted  with  a  preternatural  gravi^, 
strikingly  in  contrast  with  the  light- 
hearted  jollity  of  men  in  pursuit  of  art 
or  science.  Far  from  indicating  more 
profound  and  effective  devotion  to  the 
cause,  this  seriousness  seems  rather  the 
evidence  of  uncertainty  and  self-distrust. 
It  is  like  the  preoccupation  of  a  person, 
walking  stifiiy  to  avoid  creaking  his 
new  shoes.  Kow,  no  one  is  really  mas- 
ter of  a  position  imtil  he  is  able  to 
laugh  at  it ;  and  an  intellect  totally  de- 
ficient in  wit  is  rarely  equal  to  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  occasion,  but  inwardly 
weakened  by  some  secret  flaw.  A 
brusque,  unforeseen  movement  might 
shiver  it  to  atoms.  Hence,  some  infer, 
just  from  the  desperate  earnestness  with 
which  women  strive  to  keep  themselves 
up  to  the  level  of  intellectual  pursuits, 
that  they  were  radically  unfit  for  them, 
and  that  all  this  standing  on  tiptoe  can 
only  result  in  strained  nerves  and  over- 
tasked brains.  But  others,  less  precipi- 
tate, shall  only  argue  that  women  are 
not  at  ease  in  their  careers,  because 
these  are  as  yet  too  exceptional,  perched 
in  high,  bleak,  and  lonely  situations. 
When  two  or  three  generations  more 
shall  have  woven  thick  traditions,  like 
vines,  over  these  bare  lodging-places, 
the  inmates  wUl  begin  to  feel  more  at 
home.  Then  their  ideals,  lofty,  but 
meagre  as  moonshine,  shall  be  warmed 
by  a  little  live  blood,  and  become  pow- 
erful and  joyous  realities ;  and  the  sub- 
tle self-contempt  which  now  often  un- 
derlies vociferous  vanity,  shall  be  pierced 
to  its  windy  heart,  like  many  another 
lean  dweller  of  the  threshold. 
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In  the  meantime,  the  malicious  moral- 
ist cannot  fail  to  find  other  arguments, 
in  the  fact  that  intellectual  occupations 
seem  to  distort  the  primeval  instinct  of 
women — their  love  for  dress.     The  in- 
stinct is  pen-erted  to  a  theory,  and  be- 
comes liable  to  all  the  aberrations  of 
theory.    Moreover,  heart-breaking  diffi- 
culties arise,  when  the  riot  of  fancy  is 
compelled  to  reconcile  itself  with  the 
restrictions  of   a    very  limited    purse. 
The  compromise  is  as  vicious  as  com- 
promises   usually    are,   and    results  in 
abundance  of  cheap  ornamentation, — 
flounces,  ruffles,  imitation-lace;    elabo- 
rate gauntlets  to  gloves  worn  thread- 
bare at  the  fingers ;  scarfs,  concealing  a 
plentiful  lack  of  white  collars,  and  also 
poor  throats  grown  skinny  in  the  hard 
struggle  of  their  owners  for  a  living; 
bonnets  made  out  of  old  scraps,  relieved 
by  bright  new  flowers  of  a  remarkably 
juvenile  order  of  architecture,  daisies 
and  blue  forget-me-nots  and  sprays  of 
very  green  grass;    dresses  constructed 
by  piecing  together  two  remnants  of 
'liiTerent  ^jatterns,  but  modelled  after  the 
latest  fashion ;  wearisome  old  mantles 
with  long  fringes,  that  have  evidently 
seen  service  for  years,  with  occasional 
renovations — of  the  fringe,  not  the  silk : 
the  whole  toilette  huddled  and  musty, 
bearing  a  strpng  family-resemblance  to 
the  windows  of  the  second-hand  variety- 
shop.    Poor,  serious,  struggling  women  I 
resorting  to  art,  in  three  cases  out  of 
five,  not  from  any  real  vocation,  but  from 
a  vague  desire  for  relief  from  the  mo- 
notony of  ordinary,  ill-paid  drudgery; 
with  feeble  and  spasmodic  attempts  at 
intellectual  greatness,  and  wide,  windy 
aspirations  for  social  reform,  alternat- 
ing with  cold  chills  at  the  terrors  of 
possible  destitution,  and    intermittent 
longings  after  some  impossible  married 
existence,  which,  according  to  moral- 
ists, should  be  the  remedy  for  all  woes : 
of  a  truth,  of  all  the  personages  who 
dramatize  the  Passage  du  Commerce, 
I  am  not  sure  that  you  are  not  the  most 
to  be  pitied.     And  this  very  pity  that 
we  so    liberally  accord    you,    is  your 
crowning  misfortune,   and,  more  than 
your  poverty  or  loneliness  or  hard  work, 


tends  to  make  you  forlorn.  Of  two 
things,  one:  either  the  State  should 
adopt  the  views  of  certain  French  phi- 
lanthropists, and  provide  a  pension  for 
all  unmarrjed  women  destitute  of  male 
relatives ;  or  their  education  should  be 
made  sufficiently  efl*ective  and  self- 
reliant  to  fortify  their  lives  up  to  the 
actual  exigencies  of  existence,  and  en- 
able them  to  repel  this  contemptuous 
compassion  of  the  world,  that  now 
freezes  their  inmost  consciousness,  wrap- 
ping them,  as  it  were,  in  a  mantle  of 
sleet. 

That  all  arts  may  be  represented  in 
the  Passage  du  Commerce,  a  dancing- 
master  hangs  out  his  sign  conspicuously 
over  a  cobbler's  shop,  and  a  music-store 
occupies  the  next  building  to  the  artists^ 
establishment,  and  lullabies  the  public 
sensibilities  with    ballads,  sentimental 
and  satirical.     "  Vieux  Quartier  Latin,'' 
"  Chansonnette     de     la    Vivaudiere," 
"Polka  a  la  Grisette,"  "Pompiers  de 
Nanterre,"  "  Garde  Mobile,"  ^Je  suis  id 
pour  tout  faire,"  etc.,  with  innumerable 
short-skirted,    well-shod    females    dis- 
played in  bright  colors  on  the  covers. 
These  impassioned  strains  are  occasion- 
ally "  interpreted  ■'  by  sonic  of  the  stroll- 
ing musicians  who  appear  from  time  to 
time,  playing  (so  to  speak)  on  the  harp, 
dulcimer,  and  psaltery,  and  making  all 
manner  of  music,  more  or  less  sweet, 
according  to  their  several  ability;  for 
carriages  rarely  pass  in  the  street,  and 
its  quiet  seclusion  affords  a  favorable 
opportunity    for    musical    exhibitions. 
Moreover,  the  pensive  influences  of  the 
place  seem  to  soften  the  hearts  of  way- 
farers, who  bestow  coppers  with  a  lib- 
erality of  wldch  they  would  hardly  be 
guilty  in  the  open  street.    For  these 
solid  reasons  the  modern  represcntatiTes 
of   the    ancient    Minnesingers   greatly 
affect  the  Passage  du  Commerce,  and, 
by  some  tacit  understanding,  contrive  to 
divide  the  day  and  week  between  them, 
returning   at    regular    fixed   intervals, 
like  comets,  after  excursions  into  the 
mysterious  regions  of  Elsewhere,    The 
tormented  students    at   the    Salon  de 
Lecture  learn  to  calculate  time,  by  the 
advent  of  the  singer  of  the  hour.   Tbus, 
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at  nine  o^clock  comes  along  a  little 
urcbin  with  an  indifferent  fiddle,  upon 
which  he  plays  very  indiflferently.  He 
is  a  lazy  little  rascal  too,  and  neyer 
troubles  himself  to  play  an  entire  air, 
but  breaks  off  in  the  middle,  like  a  bob- 
olink, to  send  beseeching  glances  up  to 
a  certain  balcony  overhanging  the  court. 
On  this  balcony  is  growing  a  vigorous 
young  tree,  the  only  bit  of  green  visible 
in  the  vicinity.  And  the  owner  seems 
to  be  a  genial  elderly  lady,  who  keeps 
fresh  and  succulent  the  juices  of  her 
own  fading  life,  by  much  converse  with 
young  and  green  things ;  for  the  lazy 
little  fiddler  never  fails  to  receive  a  two- 
sous  piece,  carefully  wrapped  in  paper, 
and  flung  from  the  balcony.  Upon  that 
he  touches  his  ragged  hat  to  the  unseen 
beneficence,  and  goes  off,  having  made 
more  by  his  incapacity  than  many  others 
by  their  talents.  Indeed,  incapacity 
seems  to  be  the  most  profitable  kind  of 
capital  to  invest  in  the  musical  busi- 


At  ten  o'clock,  seats  herself  on  the 
curb-stone  a  forlorn  old  dame,  with  a 
very  tiny  hand-organ,  whose  inarticulate 
wailing  is  imperceptible  to  the  naked 
ear  except  in  moments  of  perfect  silence. 
A  prosperous  harmonium,  that  also  in- 
cludes the  Passage  du  Commerce  in  its 
rounds,  buries  this  poor  little  confrere 
three  fathoms  deep  below  conscious- 
ness ;  but  the  old  dame  grinds  on  just 
the  same,  in  a  sort  of  serene  faith  that 
the  less  people  hear  her  the  more  they 
will  be  inclined  to  have  pity  upon  her 
— as  indeed  seems  to  be  the  case.  To- 
wards noon, — as  if  the  early  morning 
heat  were  insufficient  to  warm  to  activ- 
ity their  torpid  limbs, — two  other  aged 
creatures  creep  into  the  alloy,  a  bent 
old  wife  leading  her  bent  old  husband, 
who  is  just  a  grain  more  helpless  than 
she,  because  he  is  blind  as  well  as  old. 
He  sings,  however,  in  a  faint,  quavering 
treble,  like  the  voice  of  Tithonus  be- 
moaning his  immortality ;  and  by  means 
of  this  slender  wisp  of  song,  as  by  a 
piece  of  straw,  the  two  tottering  lives 
are  bound  on,  a  little  longer,  to  the  slip- 
pery earth.  I  do  not  know  why,  but 
this  pitiful  old  couple  always  whimsi- 


cally suggest  to  me  a  certain  l^rilliant 
antithesis  of  their  own  condition,  of 
which  they  seem  to  be  nothing  but  the 
parody :  fairy-stories  of  young  lovers 
going  forth,  hand  in  hand,  into  the 
green  forest,  singing  as  they  go,  and 
charming  wild  beasts  into  complaisance, 
and  timid  fawns  into  friendship.  Pic- 
tures like  these  rise  in  my  mind  when- 
ever I  see  the  aged  singers  approach- 
ing ;  and  so  slow  is  their  pace,  that  I 
have  time  to  dream  over  the  entire  idyll : 
the  freshness  of  the  forest,  the  morning 
breeze  kissing  the  lovers'  brows,  and 
blowing  back  their  bright  hair;  their 
radiant  eyes  happy  with  visions  of  the 
past  night  and  the  coming  day;  the 
moss  dimpling  under  their  elastic  tread ; 
the  glad  song  ringing  through  the  cov- 
ert like  the  hymn  chanted  by  Adam  in 
Paradbe.  For  all  this  I  have  time  be- 
fore the  actual  lovers  have  reached  the 
further  comer  of  the  window,  and,  in 
disappearing  from  view,  cut  my  con- 
sciousness again  with  the  sharp  edge  of 
the  reality:  for  youth,  decrepit  age; 
for  dimpling  moss,  hard  paving-stones ; 
for  love  and  Paradise,  Paris  and — 
starvation. 

Out  of  so  many  misfortunes,  how- 
ever, the  only  one  for  which  the  vener- 
able musicians  seem  to  directly  claim 
compassion,  is  the  evident  decay  of  their 
musical  talents.  But  others,  who  have 
gone  earlier  into  the  business,  speculate 
more  boldly,  and  invest  every  calamity 
at  ten  per  cent,  interest.  One  woman, 
who  sings  duets  with  her  little  boy, 
ekes  out  the  effect  of  her  accomplish- 
ments by  an  ingenious  sling  on  the  right 
arm,  which  has  stayed  there  long  enough 
for  the  cure  of  a  compound  fracture  ex- 
tending from  the  elbow  to  the  finger- 
tips. Another,  with  a  wooden  leg,  but 
every  a2)pcarance  of  robust  health,  brings 
with  her  an  interesting  family  of  three 
children,  well-dressed  and  well-fed,  who 
play  contentedly  in  the  gutter,  while 
their  mother  sings  woful  ballads  in  a 
stentorian  brass  voice.  Sisterly  devo- 
tion goes  into  the  market  aa  well 
maternal,  and  a  girl  of  fourteen 
a  troop  of  brothers  and  sisters,  of  wh< 
one  is  a  baby  in  arms,  and  two 
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assist  in  the  concert,  which  is  bo  terri- 
bly shrill,  that  the  agonized  sympathizer 
feels  inclined  to  empty  his  purse  to  sis- 
terly devotion,  on  the  condition  that  he 
might  have  it  pure,  unalloyed  by  such 
harrowing  music. 

It  occasionally  happens,  also,  that 
partnerships  are  formed  between  people 
unconnected  by  family  ties,  who  have 
put  their  misfortunes  into  a  mutual 
stock-concern,  like  greenbacks.  Thus, 
one  of  the  organ-grinders  is  accompa- 
nied by  a  one-armed  friend,  whose  crip- 
pled condition  seems  intended  to  act 
upon  the  public  sensibilities  as  a  pre- 
liminary emollient,  like  the  poultices 
sometimes  applied  by  surgeons  before 
an  operation.  The  organ-grinder  lends 
his  arms,  the  friend  his  want  of  arms, 
and  fortune  seems  to  smile  upon  the 
combination. 

I  have  noticed  a  still  more  original 
association,  and  been  for  some  time 
quite  imposed  upon  by  it.  At  three 
o'clock,  on  stated  afternoons,  appears 
a  neatly-dressed,  middle-aged  woman, 
leading  another,  also  middle-aged,  but 
not  so  well  dressed,  with  a  vacant  face 
and  helpless  hands.  No  pretence  is 
made  of  amusing  the  public ;  but  the 
protecting  partner  appeals  boldly  and 
directly  to  the  passers-by,  calling  upon 
them  in  a  set,  monotonous  voice,  "to 
have  pity  on  the  paralyzed  mother  of  a 
family,  in  the  impossibility  of  gaining 
her  living."  No  mention  is  made  of 
herself  in  this  appeal,  and  the  benevo- 
lent, well-to-do  air  of  the  claimant  would 
leave  the  public  to  infer  that  she  was  a 
disinterested  philanthropist,  who  made 
it  her  business  to  wander  through  the 
world  with  paralyzed  mothers  of  fami- 
lies. More  wary  reflection,  however, 
suggests  the  suspicion  that  the  philan- 
thropist shares  the  profits  of  the  para- 
lyzed, and  counts  the  dividends  carefully 
every  night. 

Sympathy  lavished  from  such  motive, 
however  well  it  may  be  concealed,  is 
infected  with  a  fatal  taint  of  egotism, — 
almost  a  Yankee  look-out  for  profit,  that 
destroys  much  of  its  blessing  and  all  its 
charm.  To  be  perfect  and  lovely,  sym- 
pathy should  spring  from  a  great  over- 


flow of  happiness,  come  down  like  the 
sunlight  or  a  god  from  heaven,  bending 
over  a  prostrate  woe,  and  raising  it  up 
by  a  touch  thrilling  with  energetic 
vitality. 

Only,  alas  I  the  miserable  ones  are  not 
now  overburdened  with  eflicient  sym- 
pathy ;  and  if  none  but  the  happy  were 
allowed  to  minister  to  them,  the  work 
of  binding  up  wounds,  that  now  is  often 
sufSciently  slack,  might  stop  entirely 
for  want  of  laborers ! 

Afler  the  musicians  who  earn  their 
living  by  means  of  their  ignorance  of 
art,  are  a  few  vrith  a  real  yocation,  who 
enjoy  their  work,  and  offer  genuine 
music  in  exchange  for  coppers.  There 
is  a  woman,  with  a  voice  like  lilies  of 
the  valley,  who  comes  alone  tt  dusk, 
and  sings  sweet  shadowy  songs,  as  if 
thinking  them  out  load;  another, 
travelling  with  a  company,  whose  tones, 
clear,  fresh,  and  powerftal,  break  forth 
among  the  arid  noises  of  the  city,  like 
the  torrent  of  an  Alpine  brook  welling 
up  amidst  stones  and  snows;  a  band  of 
Italian  boys,  with  harp,  fioKn,  and 
flute,  who  pass  their  life  not  unpleas- 
antly, wandering  from  city  to  city,  in 
adventurous  freedom,  thronghthe  bean- 
tiful  vine-clad  lands  of  Italy  and  France 
and  Spain ;  and  a  little  seren-yeai^-old 
girl,  fantastically  dressed  in  sculet,  who 
dances  and  rattles  on  a  tambourine  to 
accompany  her  sister's  guitar,  and  hops 
hither  and  thither  on  her  mendicant 
errands,  with  bright  black  eyes,  and 
scarlet-hatted  head  cocked  on  one  side, 
like  a  little  bird  of  brilliant  plumage 
astray  from  some  South  American  fo^ 
est,  and  just  lighted  on  the  deck  of  t 
vessel  bound  for  a  foreign  port.  Per- 
haps it  is  bearing  her  towards  the  fame 
— and  the  grave — of  Rachel;  who 
knows  ? 

The  feet  of  other  trarellers  wear  the 
stones  of  the  Passage  dn  Commerce,  on 
their  daily  rounds, — all  sorts  of  minor 
merchants,  that  sprout  ax>on  the  rugged 
edges  of  civilization  like  chickweed 
among  the  loose  stones  of  battlements, 
selling  bird-cakes  and  cuttlefish  Ixmes, 
dog-chains  and  crayon-pencils,  tape  and 
pins ;  people  to  mend  chairs,  or  mute 
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scattered  fragments  of  china,  Tvith  a 
skill  worthy  of  the  resurrection  in  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  herbarists,  fruit- 
erers, knife-grinders,  chimney-sweeps; 
lowest  of  all,  chiflfonniers  and  halayeurs 
des  rues, — each,  in  his  turn  and  place,  de- 
files in  the  long  procession.  Sometimes  a 
flock  of  white-robed  girls,  going  to  their 
first  communion  at  St.  Sulpice,  flutter 
through  the  Passage  like  a  covey  of 
white  birds;  sometimes  a  school  of 
boys,  in  ligid  uniform,  as  suits  a  gener- 
ation brought  up  on  the  magnificent 
system  of  unity,  centralization,  and 
monotony,  which  all  Europe  is  sup- 
posed to  envy;  or  a  troop  of  apple- 
cheeked  little  fellows,  still  in  their 
blouses,  led  by  a  patient  German  usher. 
In  his  hand  is  always  a  volume,  prob- 
ably of  Schiller  orUhland,  intended  for 
a  few  moments'  precious  perusal,  while 
the  noisy  children  are  at  play  in  the 
Luxembourg.  And  I  doubt  me  not 
that  the  blessed  poets  work  their  work, 
and  touch  into  vivid  brilliancy  the 
dreams  of  Qretchen,  that  the  usher's 
own  pale  imagination  had  always  left  a 
little  faint  and  lifeless.  Ah,  have  a  care, 
Hans,  how  you  dream  too  fondly  about 
Gretchcn,  there  in  the  stately  garden 
of  the  Luxembourg  I  There  are  more 
students  in  Hesse-Cassel  than  grisettes 
in  Paris ;  and  the  time  is  long  to  wait, 
and  Gretchen's  fingers  are  less  deft  at 
letter-writing  than  knitting.  But  he 
dreams,  the  patient  master,  none  the 
less  fondly  because  of  the  possible 
awakening.  And  he  is  wise.  For  is 
not  the  whole  of  earthly  life  but  a 
dream,  of  which  the  one  certainty  is  the 
future  awakening  ?  Yet  it  may  be  lived 
none  the  less  enjoyably  while  it  last. 

There  is  also  the  girls'  school,  support- 
ed by  a  relic  of  antiquity  in  the  shape 
of  Philip  Augustus'  wall.  The  scholars 
take  airings  in  the  Luxembourg,  under 
the  protection  of  a  sub-institutrice ;  but 
she  looks  less  patient  than  the  German 
usher,  and  never  carries  a  volume  of 
Schiller.  Perhaps  it  is  because  she  has 
not  yet  found  Gretchen  or  her  suitable 
masculine  equivalent. 

There  are  the  carefully-guarded  daugh- 
ters of  the  bourgeoisie,  walking  proper- 


ly by  the  side  of  dowager  mammas,  deli- 
cate, dependent,  and  ignorant  as  infants, 
brought  up  "  sur  les  genoux  de  TEglise," 
as  M.  Dupanloup  wills  it;  and  their 
brothers  and  future  husbands,  with 
lives  as  different  as  if  lived  by  the  in- 
habitants of  another  planet,  full  of 
adventure  and  effort,  of  strife  and  con- 
quest; now  success  sweetened  by  pre- 
vious failure,  and  now  failure  disembit- 
tered  by  previous  success.  This  burly 
fellow  has  just  carried  off"  the  Prix  des 
Eopitaux;  that  lily-browed  youth  has 
been  nominated  First  Interne  at  the  last 
concours,  and  now  walks  the  streets  in 
happy  consciousness  of  the  admiring 
envy  of  his  fellows.  His  path  is  hung 
about  with  rainbows  of  promise;  un- 
ending vistas  of  future  triumphs  meet 
his  longing  eye  on  every  side.  Once 
Interne,  and  First  Interne,  why  not 
laur6at,  chef,  agr6ge,  professeur  ?  Why, 
in  that  elastic  and  illimitable  future, 
should  not  his  name  be  quoted  as  au- 
thority, and  his  books  be  translated 
into  German?  Oh,  for  something  to 
discover,  were  it  only  a  new  parasite, — 
discovery  which  has  already  made  sev- 
eral fortunes ;  some  lucky  post-mortem, 
upon  which  he  should  vault  at  once  to 
fame  !  some  adroit  persecution  for  phi- 
losophical opinions,  that  should  bestow 
the  martyr's  crown  pleasantly  disen- 
gaged from  the  martyr's  cross  I  So  he 
aspires,  until,  slow-pacing  through  the 
court,  he  espies  a  group  of  professors,  in 
solid  possession  of  the  glory  for  which 
his  soul  is  panting ;  and  in  their  pres- 
ence he  returns  to  the  consciousness  of 
actual  insignificance,  that  had  been  left 
far  behind  in  the  bold  flights  of  antici- 
pating fancy. 

Of  all  who  pass  through  the  street, 
the  professors  are  the  most  honorable 
and  most  honored.  After  some  hours' 
poring  over  thick  volumes,  ponder- 
ous with  erudition  and  brilliant  with 
thought,  it  is  almost  awful  to  sudden- 
ly encounter  the  live  authors,  walking 
as  easily  imder  that  weight  of  fame 
and  learning  as  ordinary  mortals  with 

unburdened  shoulders.    There  is  L , 

whose  slight  body  seems  unable  to  sus- 
tain the  great  head  and  towering  bro^v 
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that  looms  above  it ;  R ^  whose  one 

glass-ove  is  maliciously  accused  of  de- 
ciding the  question  in  all  investigations 
that  have  proved  too  difficult  for  its 

living  fellow;   B ,  with  capacious 

forehead  and  smooth  epicurean  face, 
ripe  and  marbly,  as  if  more  often 
wreathed  in  pleasure  than  wrinkled  by 
the  toil  of  acquiring  the  comprehensive 
and  multitudinous  knowledge  for  which 

the  professor  is  famous ;  and  W and 

S ,  suspected  of  loviog  the  glory  of 

science  more  than  science,  and  with  an 
enjoyment  of  popularity  that  persuades 
them  to  condescend  to  much  "  chaff" 
in  lectures,  thereby  delighting  the  heart 

of  the  lazy  listener ;    and  V ,  with 

cold,  chiselled  face,  as  fine  and  keen  as 

his  own  surgeon's  blade ;   and  V , 

with  stooping  shoulders  and  shaggy 
head,  and  sweetest  boyish  blue  eyes,  a 
cherished  nursling  in  the  lap  of  Nature, 
who  whispers  to  him  many  secrets,  of 
which  he  is  sometimes  permitted  to  re- 
peat a  few. 

When  these  men  walk  past  the  Salon 
de  Lecture,  the  students  rush  to  the 
windows  to  see  them,  and  to  reverently 
watch  their  high  converse  with  one  an- 
other, as  they  move  graciously  through 
the  common  ways.  Happy  the  youth 
who  meets  the  master's  eye  in  the  street, 
nnd  may  pull  off  his  cap  in  delicious 
recognition  of  the  presence  of  his  supe- 
rior! Such  enthusiasm  of  youth  for 
greatness !  dear,  once-known  delight 
of  self-abandon  in  admiration  for  an- 
other's intellect  1  So  quickly  chiUed 
these  enthusiasms,  so  soon  modified 
this  self-surrender,  by  criticism  and 
doubt,  if  not  by  carping  and  cavil ;  by 
dissidcnce,  if  not  by  jealousy.  But  the 
time  comes  once,  like  childhood  and 
Paradise,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is 
not  the  most  blissful  time  of  the  soul's 
entire  existence.  And  it  is  because  this 
time  is  so  largely  spent  in  the  Passage 
du  Commerce  and  at  the  Ancienne  Mai- 
son  Blosse,  that  both  become  so  en- 
deared to  their  friends  and  halntues. 
These  come  back  even  when  they  have 
written  their  theses,  when  their  own 
libraries  have  outgrown  the  modest  pro- 
portions of  the  Salon  de  Lecture.    The 


Figaro  reads  better  there,  the  Chariton 
is  more  witty ;  the  old  books  may  be 
consulted  together  with  their  modem 
refutations;  the  big-nosed  garden  still 
affords  material  for  gentle  caricature. 
They  come  back  in  success,  for  it  hi 
here  they  enjoyed  its  anticipation ;  they 
come  back  in  failure,  for  it  is  here  thej 
projected  success.  And  when  the  years 
have  grown  much  older  and  stiffcr,  aod 
"  glory  has  come  with  imbecility,"  hith- 
er they  send  their  sons,  to  inherit  their 
places  at  the  ink-stained  tables. 

And  now  the  cloud  which  has  lately 
darkened  the  Passage  and  the  reading- 
room,  grows  darker,  heavier,  and  breaks 
in  a  sudden  summer-flood  of  straight- 
descending  rain,  which  chases  all  way- 
farers under  the  shelter  of  the  Porte 
Cochbre.  Thei-e  the  little  scarlet  singer 
nestles  against  the  white-robed  com- 
municants, and  the  Italian  vagaboEds 
jostle  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  and  the 
Member  of  the  Institute.  The  student 
steals  glances  at  the  shy  maidens  c^ng- 
ing  to  their  mothers,  or  throws  bolder 
looks  at  some  motherless  giria,  who  an- 
swer, Ah  me  1  with  looks  more  bolvl. 
The  vendor  of  chick  weed  squabble  5 
with  the  patentee  from  the  Valley  r.f 
Jehoshaphat.  The  prosperous  harmoni- 
um edges  off  a  little,  to  afford  space  U 
the  voiceless  hand-organ.  Hans,  still 
musing  of  Gretchen,  meets  the  eye  of 
the  sub-institutrice,  musing  of  nobody, 
and— have  a  care,  Gretchen!  Gemum 
lovers  are  constant,  but  French  institn- 
trices  are  guileful  I  The  cool  sui^geon 
bites  his  fine  lips  in  exasperation,  as  his 
watch  marks  the  hour  for  an  appoint- 
ment, and  the  third  sister  firom  the 
quilting-establishment,  with  market-bas- 
ket on  arm,  ponders  over  the  unpunc- 
tual  dinner, — until  the  propriety  and 
tranquillity  of  the  demeanor  arc  ahnost 
worn  threadbare  by  the  unusual  impa- 
tience fitting  underneath.  A  dripping 
horseman  rides  like  Sir  Launcelot  under 
the  Porte  Coch^re ;  but  firom  the  win- 
dows of  the  court  look  down  no  Elaincs. 
but  only  unsusceptible  French  tannft, 
whose  web  remains  unravelled  and  their 
mirrors  unbroken.  A  family  proces- 
sion, currying  a  baby  to  baptism,  skuny 
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in  affrighted ;  a  priest  finds  a  place  by 
ttU  atheist ;  and  the  last  inch  of  stand- 
ing-room is  full.  Five,  ten,  fifteen  min- 
utes the  thunder-storm  binds  together 
this  heterogeneous  company  by  the 
pressure  of  a  common  necessity;  and 
the  thoughts  from  so  many  diverse 
brains,  and  feelings  from  so  many 
hearts,  concentrate  into  one  common  de- 
sire and  impatience.  So  the  whirling 
eddy  of  a  stream  sweeps  against  snag, 
driftwood,  and  shavings,  valuable  timber 
and  worn-out  trees,  bits  of  chips,  frag- 
ments, and  here  and  there  some  precious 
waif  lost  long  ago  up  the  river.  For 
one  moment  they  revolve  together  in  the 
circle  of  the  pool,  the  next  the  snag 
gives  way  to  the  current,  and  everj'' 
thing  that  floats  is  carried  over,  and 
presently  slips  away  in  its  separate  di- 
rection to  its  separate  destiny.    So  the 


rain  is  over  and  done ;  the  life  that  has 
revolved  in  common  for  the  space  of  a 
single  beating  of  the  heart,  breaks  up 
divergently;  the  fellow-prisoners,  re- 
leased from  their  temporary  association, 
float  away  from  each  other  on  their  sep- 
arate ways,  as  easily  as  if  the  loosest  ties 
had  never  united  them.  And  to  my 
perfidious  memory,  not  only  the  Porte 
Cocherc,  but  the  individuality  of  the 
entire  Passage  du  Commerce  begins  to 
fade  and  dissolve  into  unmeaning  ele- 
ments. Bound  together  by  the  spell  of 
an  attentive  fancy  idling  a  summer's 
afternoon,  these  elements  break  the 
slight  girdle  of  unity,  and  float  off  into 
separate  insignificance,  as  the  idler 
leaves  behind  him  the  secluded  street, 
the  Quartier  Latin,  and  mingles  in  the 
undistinguishable  roar,  rising  from  Ba- 
ron Haussmann's  new  Boulevards. 


TWO  LETTERS   ON  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE. 


n. 


My  dear  Daugiiter  :  You  say  to  me, 
in  reply  to  my  last,  that  the  case,  for  the 
present  and  the  future,  does  look  very 
much  as  I  have  stated  it,  but  that  the 
whole  past  liistory  of  woman  seems  to 
contradict  the  idea  that  she  was  in- 
tended by  God  to  take  that  place  in  the 
management  of  affairs  which  reason  and 
common-sense  now  suggest;  at  least, 
that  your  mind  demands  some  solution 
of  the  problem  of  her  nonentity  during 
past  ages,  Inforo  you  can  step  resolutely 
forward  in  the  newer  way  now  pointed 
out  to  her. 

To  this  I  reply,  that  it  is  true,  cer- 
tainly, that  women  have  been  not  only 
greatly  dependent  upon  men  during  all 
these  years,  but  subject  to  them,  and  in 
nowise  the  master-minds  of  the  world, 
80  far  as  appears;  but  ib  is  difficult  to 
see  how  this  could  have  been  otherwise 
during  a  period  of  physical  supremacy. 
Considering  the  disabilities  she  was  un- 
der, by  reason  of  the  pains  and  cares 
incident  to  her  motherhood,  it  is  not 


surprising  that  she  should  call  for  pro- 
tection, in  days  of  violence,  and  that 
man  should  best  express  his  regard  for 
her  by  assuming  the  office  of  protector. 
If  he  had  been  a  perfect  man,  he  would 
have  accepted  and  used  this  office  as  a 
privilege,  rather  than  a  right,  and  have 
seen  to  it  that  these  mothers  were  well 
cared  for,  in  every  respect,  while  abiding 
in  their  nests,  just  as  the  father-bird, 
with  cheerful  assiduity,  ministers  to  his 
mate  during  her  periods  of  confinement 
and  seclusion  from  the  leafy  world. 
And  since  these  human  mothers  had 
mental  needs  as  well  as  physical,  the 
fathers,  had  they  been  the  perfect  men 
we  have  supposed,  would  have  brought 
to  them  all  the  means  of  culture  that 
camo  to  themselves,  and  cheerfully 
shared  with  them  their  60ul*s  food  as 
well  as  their  crust  of  daCy  bread ;  and 
by  degrees  this  culture  would  have 
taught  women  that  there  were  many 
ways  by  which  they  themselves  could 
add  to  the  family  wealth,  without  n^- 
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lecting  in  the  least  any  family  duty. 
The  two  thus  brought  together  as  part- 
ners and  fellow-workers,  as  well  as  pa- 
rents, would  have  had  a  common  motive 
for  making  the  most  judicious  expendi- 
ture of  their  united  gains  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  wiiole  household.  But  these 
men  were  not  only  imperfect  themselves, 
but  they  ministered  to  equally  imperfect 
women ;  and  while  they,  by  reason  of 
their  strong  arms  and  broad  use  of  the 
world  at  large,  were  tempted  to  become 
headstrong  and  domineering,  their  wives 
and  mothers  were  equally  tempted  to 
make  their  need  of  protection  a  ground 
for  unthinking  dependence;  and  since 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  required 
serious  exertion,  and  man  was  best 
pleased  with  woman  without  it,  she 
easily  surrendered  to  him  the  fresh 
springs  of  knowledge  which  his  indus- 
try was  from  time  to  time  discovering. 
This  is  a  dark  picture  for  woman, 
certainly,  and  unattractive ;  because  we 
all  instinctively  admire  strength,  wher- 
ever we  find  it — whether  in  a  strong 
right-arm  or  an  active  bruin.  The  con- 
queror has  usually  carried  the  day  over 
the  conquered,  in  all  past  history,  let  the 
virtues  of  the  vanquished  be  what  they 
may.  But  there  are  several  modifica- 
tions of  the  above  picture,  which  are 
generally  overlooked,  and  which  go  far 
toward  restoring  our  respect  for  these 
apparently  feeble  creatures,  who  seem  to 
have  resigned  both  their  bodies  and 
their  souls  to  the  control  of  man.  In 
the  first  place,  they  have  had  no  written 
history  as  yet ;  the  trumpet  being  in 
the  hands  of  man,  he  has  naturally 
enough  used  it  to  sound  his  own  con- 
quests ;  and  the^e  have  filled  the  pages 
of  history.  To  the  eye  of  God  and  over- 
watching  angels,  no  doubt,  there  has 
ever  been  a  supplemental  page  to  these 
many- vol  umed  records ;  and  therein  are 
noted  heart-triumphs  and  victories  of 
spirit  among  women,  which  rank  them 
high  among  the  great  ones  of  the  earth, 
and  make  them  mates  indeed  of  their 
wedded  ones,  however  exalted  in  name 
or  station.  And  by  reason  of  this  moral 
growth,  gained  through  sorrow  and 
submission,  they  have  really  made  great- 


er intellectual  progress  than  is  at  first 
apparent;  since  the  activities  of  the 
heart  not  only  lead  the  tcay  to  Iniotcledgt, 
hut  are^  to  some  extent ^  I'nowledge  itself. 
Many  a  poor  slave  has  found  his  way  to 
a  deeper  insight  of  God's  own  truths 
than  his  most  instructed  master;  and 
these  are  the  high  things,  which,  to  Inow^ 
is  life  eternal;  and  we  have  the  assur- 
ance of  one  of  the  wisest  men  of  ancient 
times,  that  "  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
heginning  of  wisdom." 

And,  once  more,  this  servitude  has 
not,  after  all,  been  so  complete  and  fo 
debasing  as  at  first  sight  might  appear ; 
because  these  women    have    been,  all 
along,  the  mothers  of  these  men,  and 
their  power  over  them,  through  their 
mutual  aflections,  and  quite  aside  fix)m 
that  of  endowment y  has  been  very  great 
and  very   elevating    to    both    parties. 
This  power  of  motherhood  has  not  been 
sufficient,  as  we  have  seen,  to  stem  the 
tide  of  man's  selfishness,  and  compel 
him  to  share  his  advantages  with  wo- 
man, whose  disabilities  of  body  have 
prevented  her  seeking  them  for  herself; 
nor  to  save  him  from  a  love  of  domina- 
tion, that  brought  to  him  as  great  in- 
jury as  to  her ;  but  it  has  always  been 
a  real  power,  nevertheless;    and  when 
the  true  history  of  mankind  lies  before 
our  eyes,  either  in  this  world  or  the 
next,  we  shall  recognize  it  as  the  great 
civilizer  of  the  human  race— the  divinest 
agency,  indeed,  by  which  it  has  been 
preserved  from  utter  destruction.    All 
this  is  dimly  foresliadowed  iu  that  sol- 
emn word  of  prophecy,  uttered  in  the 
infancy  of  a  race  to  whom  sin  was  an 
experiment  and  its  curse  a  blessing  in 
disguise.     "  Cursed  be  the  ground  (at 
thy  sake,  O  man — in  the  sweat  of  thy 
brow  shalt  thou    eat  bread."      "Thy 
desire  shall  be  unto  thy  husband,  0 
woman,  and  he  shall  rule  over  thee." 
What  are  these  but  epitomized  history, 
as  it  lay  spread  out  before  Him  with 
whom  there  is  neither  beginning  nor 
ending,  and  whose  great  heart  of  love 
had  already  conceived  that  grand  resto- 
ration implied  in  the  bruising  of  the 
serpent's  head   by  "  the  seed  of  the 
woman  ? '' 
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Toil  to  man  and  subjection  to  woman ; 
bitter  experiences  these — curses  truly, 
but  regenerative,  nevertheless ;  and  at 
last  a  Deliverer,  the  Son  of  a  Virgin 
Mother,  whose  exulting  song,  "From 
henceforth  all  nations  shall  call  me 
blessed,"  was  but  a  vibration  of  the 
chord  touched  in  Paradise  itself. 

"Welcome,  then,  blessed  privilege  of 
motherhood,  with  all  thy  anguish,  care, 
and  sorrow ;  in  thee,  at  last,  lies  the 
purification  of  our  race,  and  abundant 
compensation  for  ages  of  suiTering  and 
subjection  and  an  unwritten  history; 
not  only  because  of  thy  Son,  "who 
taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world,"  but 
because  of  thine  own  innermost  power 
of  sympathy  by  which  thou  subduest 
all  hearts  to  thyself.  Let  no  man  fear, 
then,  to  trust  to  woman  the  guidance 
of  her  own  life  in  all  the  ages  to  come. 
He  who  condescended  to  be  bom  of 
her,  knew  well  the  sanctuary  of  her 
heart,  wrought  by  His  own  word  of 
power,  and  into  which  He  also  must 
enter,  and  that  it  would  be  to  His  hu- 
man nature,  as  to  all  the  race  of  man, 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  out  of  which  sanc- 
tifying influences  must  forever  flow. 
Accordingly,  wo  find  that  the  child 
Jesus,  while  "  increasing  in  wisdom  and 
stature  and  in  favor  with  God  and 
man,"  was  still  subject  unto  his  parents, 
and  that  his  anxious  but  reverent  moth- 
er "  kept  all  his  sayings,  and  pondered 
them  in  her  heart," — wherein  she  but 
led  the  way  by  which  all  mothers,  in 
all  times,  may  hope  to  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  all  truth,  both  that  ^hich 
pertains  to  this  life  and  also  to  that 
which  is  to  come. 

Following,  then,  the  history  of  Chris- 
tian civilization,  which,  by  every  show- 
ing, had  its  beginning  in  the  advent 
of  our  Lord,  insomuch  that  the  years 
themselves  are  called  by  His  name,  I 
come  to  this  conclusion :  that  a  national 
government,  whose  legislative  and  ex- ; 
ecutive  functions  are  performed  by  men 
alone,  has  not  yet  fully  emerged  from 
the  barbarism  of  ancient  times,  and  has  ' 
before  it  a  work  of  regeneration  as  seri-  / 
ous  as  any  that  has  marked  its  progress 
since  the  organization  of  nationalities.  / 


Let  me  illustrate.  Families  governed 
by  fathers  alone,  or  mothers  alone,  are 
less  likely  to  be  well  governed  than 
those  where  their  joint  authority  con- 
trols. Boys  need  the  mental  and  moral 
influence  of  mothers,  and  girls  of  fa- 
thers, that  their  respective  natures  may 
be  developed  to  a  full  and  harmonious 
completeness.  Just  so  a  nation  needs  a 
governing  power  which  shall  rei)resent 
the  thought  and  feeling  of  both  men 
and  women;  and  the  same  infelicities 
must  attend  a  national  government,  by 
one  sex  alone,  that  would  attend  such  a 
family  government.  Is  it  not  after  the 
slow  but  sure  fashion  of  the  family,  that 
God  is  training  the  world  to  a  right 
understanding  of  true  national  glory  and 
happiness  ?  Christianity  first  introduced 
to  man  the  doctrine  of  individual  liberty 
and  individual  responsibility;  and  the 
two  are  indissolubly  connected ;  so  that 
a  woman  who  has  come  to  desire  the 
fullest  freedom  of  thought  and  action 
for  herself,  must,  whether  she  will  or 
not,  accept  the  divinply-appointed  and 
correlative  responsibilities  of  a  free 
moral  agent ;  and  no  man  can  attempt 
to  limit  her  activities  in  any  direction, 
without  assuming  a  prerogative  of  Deity 
itself.  "  What  God  hath  joined  togeth- 
er, let  not  man  put  asunder." 

How  vital  and  integral  a  part  of  early 
Christian  teaching  this  idea  of  personal 
freedom  was,  is  remarkably  illustrated 
to  my  mind  by  the  direct  results  of  it, 
in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  women 
during  these  eighteen  hundred  years 
now  past.  Missionaries  in  heathen  lands 
are  never  weary  of  calling  upon  the 
women  of  all  Christian  countries  to  re- 
joice over  their  emancipation  from 
bondage,  and  are  full  of  narnitions  of 
the  degrading  customs  still  prevailing 
among  the  peoples  they  arc  trying  to 
Christianize.  But  every  step  in  this 
onward  way  has  been  one  of  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  woman,  and  the  subject 
of  ridicule  and  opposition  on  the  part 
of  man ;  and  I  now  suppose  that  this 
sense  of  modesty,  which  is  to  keep  a 
woman  from  going  to  the  polls,  or  per- 
forming any  public  duty,  is  the  same 
thing  that  led  her  to  shrink  from  ap- 
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pearing  unveiled  in  the  presence  of  any 
mim  save  her  own  lord  and  master,  in 
the  sanctuary  of  his  harem  I  But  the 
years  "will  be  few  now  before  she  shall 
have  learned  wiser  discriminations  and 
come  to  more  ennobling  judgments. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  reason  of  her 
virtues  alone  that  woman  should  desire 
to  take  part  in  political  government: 
she  is  a  wrong-doer  as  well  as  man; 
there  are  few  crimes  which  she  may  and 
does  not  commit ;  and  by  every  principle 
of  justice  and  right  feeling  she  ought  to 
be  tried  by  her  peers — by  a  jury,  one 
half  of  whom  shall  be  of  her  own  sex ; 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming 
that  our  court-rooms  will  find  them- 
selves honored  rather  than  disgraced  by 
the  presence  of  women  there,  in  the 
character  of  judges,  counsel,  and  jurors, 
so  long  as  women  are  liable  to  be 
brought  there  as  culprits  and  litigants, 
or  even  as  witnesses.  Indeed,  it  is  one 
of  my  chief  hopes  for  the  future  that 
the  day  will  come  when  men  will  choose 
to  associate  with  themselves,  in  the  per- 
formance of  all  the  more  perilous  du- 
ties that  have  heretofore  been  assigned 
to  them  alone,  their  wives  and  mothers, 
who,  by  nature,  are  less  tempted  than  " 
themselves  to  serious  defections  from 
virtue.  To  mothers  as  weU  as  fathers 
should  be  intrusted  the  management  of 
those  numberless  cases  of  wrong-doing 
which  call  for  moral  legislation  and 
penalty ;  and  nothing  will  do  more  to 
hasten  the  day  of  moral  purity  than  a 
general  conviction  that  boys  and  young 
men  should  be  taught  to  avoid  as  care- 
fully sights  and  sounds  of  contamination 
as  their  young  sisters,  and  that  modesty 
is  by  no  means  an  exclusively  feminine 
virtue. 

Once  more  you  say  to  me  that  there 
does  seem  to  be  some  force  in  the  asser- 
tion, that  if  women  would  vote  they 
should  also  fight;  ani  I  reply,  once 
more,  that  in  nothing  is  the  dominance 
of  the  physical  over  the  mental  more 
shown  than  by  that  very  argument, 
which,  as  you  say,  is  usually  the  first 
that  comes  from  the  lips  of  all  young 
men.  And  the  force  of  it  is  this : 
one  of  the  chief  duties  of  man,  and  of 


governments  made  by  men,  is  uar-mah- 
in{f — all  things  would  go  to  ruin  if  that 
were  not  attended  to ;  therefore  women, 
who  are  not  fighters  by  nature,  should 
not  aspire  to  government.  No  doubt 
this  has  been  the  case  hitherto,  and 
therefore  women  have  been,  of  necessity, 
less  influential  in  upholding  the  hands 
of  government  than  they  are  preparing 
to  be  in  the  future ;  because  this  power 
of  force  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  the 
power  of  the  spirit,  wherein  all  have 
ever  been  equal  before  God,  and  arc 
destined  so  to  become  in  the  sight  and 
judgment  of  man. 

But  the  true  answer  to  those  who 
think  that  a  government  has  a  right  to 
withhold  sufirage  from  women  because 
they  are  not  inclined  to  be  soldiers,  is 
tliis,  that  the  duties  belonging  to  the 
citizen  are  many  and  various,  and  should 
be  required  and  fulfilled  according  to 
his  or  her  superior  capneity  for  the  one 
or  the  other ;  and  as  certain  classes  of 
men  are  considered  morovalaable  to  the 
community  in  the  capacity  of  clergy- 
men, physicians,  judges,  etc,  than  in 
that  of  soldiers,  and  others  are  conmd- 
ered  incapable  of  military  duty  by  rea- 
"son  of  age  or  infirmity,  so,  if  the  whole 
class  of  women  are  really  thus  disabled, 
or  are  needed  in  other  capadties,  the 
state  is  no  sufferer  by  such  apportion- 
ment, but  shows  its  wisdom  the  father 
by  calling  upon  each  child  of  the  state 
to  serve  wherever  he  is  most  Tslnable. 

It  is  to  be  said,  moreover,  that  m 
these  days  of  humanity,  the  sanitaiy 
department  of  war-making  is  scarcely 
less  important  than  the  fighting;  tad 
there  can  be  no  possible  objection  to 
committing  the  practical  management 
of  this  to  woman.  Indeed,  this  has  been 
done  during  our  late  war;  and  ftir 
would  urge  that  she  should  not  be 
enfranchised  because  of  any  failure  in 
the  performance  of  the  very  ardnoos 
duties  there  committed  to  her. 

I  seem  to  see  much  farther  than  thiS| 
however,  and  am  prepared  to  say,  that 
the  day  of  unjust  wars  will  never  cease 
until  women  have  a  yoice  in  deciding 
when  war  shall  be  undertaken  and  for 
what  cause.    It  is  a  monstrous  mistake 
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to  suppose  that  the  burdens  of  men  as 
soldiers  will  be  increased  when  such 
power  of  decision  has  been  placed  in 
their  hands.  Every  one  of  these  women 
is  daughter  of  some  father,  to  say  the 
least,  and  has,  pretty  surely,  husband, 
brother,  or  lover,  besides,  to  whom  the 
call  may  come  to  arm  himself  for  deadly 
fight ;  and  this  call  brings  greater  an- 
guish to  her  than  to  the  hero  who  girds 
himself  for  battle.  We  all  know  how 
much  easier  it  is  to  endure  pain  and 
encounter  danger  for  ourselves  alone, 
than  to  sit  down  quietly  and  see  one, 
to  whom  our  hearts  cleave,  going  out 
into  the  darkness  alone ;  and  onje  of  two 
things  will  certainly  happen  in  the  days 
to  come  in  this  land— either  wars  will 
be  fewer,  or  women  will  insist  on  shar- 
ing the  dangers  and  privations  of  them, 
more  than  ever  they  have  done  l^efore, 
with  those  they  love. 

If  you  should  suggest  that  many  most 
unjust  wars  have  had  the  sympathy  of 
woman,  and  have  even  been  greatly  sus- 
tained by  her,  I  reply  that,  upon  exami- 
nation, it  will  be  found,  I  think,  that  in 
all  these  cases  there  was  great  ignorance 
of  the  true  state  of  public  affairs  among 
the  women,  such  as  could  never  have 
existed  had  they  been  responsible  law- 
makers themselves,  or  practically  inter- 
ested in  questions  pertaining  to  govern- 
ment and  the  general  welfare  of  the 
state.  Without  some  such  stimulus  and 
education  as  this  implies,  they  have 
been  and  must  forever  be,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  cliildren  of  passion  rather  than  of 
reason,  and  the  appeal  to  arms  will  al- 
ways strike  such  minds  with  less  of 
dread  and  more  of  welcome  than  any 
other ;  just  as  uncultured  nations  have 
always  rushed  eagerly  to  battle,  and 
disdained  any  other  arbitrament  than 
that  of  the  sword.  It  is  one  of  the 
boasts  of  modem  civilization  that  wars 
are  becoming  less  frequent  under  the 
influence  of  education  and  increased  in- 
telligence ;  and  we  read  of  the  period 
when  swords  shall  be  beaten  into 
ploughshares  and  spears  into  pruning- 
hooks,  with  the  accompanying  convic- 
tion that  it  is  the  enlightened  mind  of 
imivcrsal  man,  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
VOL.  n. — 45 


God,  which  is  to  usher  in  that  glorious 
day. 

But  you  will  not,  I  trust,  my  child, 
conclude  from  all  that  I  have  said,  that 
it  is  my  opinion  that  when  the  right  of 
suffrage  is  granted  to  women  there  will 
be  an  end  to  political  troubles.  So  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  I  look  with 
anxiety  to  the  immediate  results  of  such 
an  experiment,  and  have  only  hope  in 
the  long  future.  And  my  hope  is  based 
on  moral  grounds  purely,  viz.,  the,  to 
me,  immutable  doctrine,  that  personal 
responsibility  is  the  best  educatory 
scheme  that  God  himself  has  been  able 
to  devise  for  erring  man.  Starting  with 
this,  and  allowing,  as  I  think  we  must, 
that  women  constitute  a  large  branch 
of  the  human  fanuly,  I  urge  that  they 
should  be  put  upon  their  responsibili- ^ 
ties  anywhere  and  everywhere  that  hu-  • 
man  activities  come  in ;  and  I  see  noy 
place  where  a  limitation  could  be  mad^ 
without  relieving  them  by  so  much  o^ 
an  obligation  that  they  owe  to  them- 
selves, their  families,  and  their  God. 

Look  at  the  popular  objection,  that 
if  women  were  voters  this  moment,  the 
state  of  parties  would  remain  the  same, 
the  numbers  in  them  only  being  dou- 
bled. This  might  be  so  at  first,  per- 
haps, but  soon  that  party  most  nearly 
representing  justice  and  morality  would 
certainly  be  the  gainer.  But  suppose 
it  were  not  so.  What  I  aflirm  is,  that 
both  parties  and  all  parties,  when  made 
up  of  active  men  and  women,  will  rep- 
resent a  higher  grade  of  thought,  feel- 
ing, and  action  than  they  now  do. 
Granted  that  the  men  and  women  of 
a  family  will  always  vote  alike,  now 
and  forever :  the  men  will  not  vote  pre- 
cisely as  they  would  have  done  had 
there  not  been  an  intelligent  discussion 
of  the  principles  of  political  and  moral 
economy  in  the  family ;  and  thereby  we 
have  made  the  great  gain  of  which  I 
speak. 

K  you  say,  let  the  women  influence  the 
men  in  the  right  way  and  by  the  meth- 
ods suggested,  without  actually  becom- 
ing voters  themselves,  I  reply,  you  call 
upon  them  to  perform  an  impossibility. 
No  human  being  ever  goes  thoughtfully, 
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earnestly,  into  any  inTestigation,  out 
of  which  there  i3  not  to  come  either  a 
pleasure  or  a  duty.  Look  at  men  them- 
selves, in  this  country,  where  the  whole 
burden  of  government  lias  lain  upon 
them  for  near  one  hundred  years— and 
of  such  a  government,  so  founded,  so 
maintained,  and  of  such  overwhelming 
importance  to  the  interests  of  mankind 
— and  how  many  of  them  are  able  to 
l)ersuade  themselves  to  give,  on  an  aver- 
age, one  day  in  a  month  to  the  study 
of  the  principles  of  government,  or  even 
to  active  political  duties  ?  Not  only 
so,  but  I  have  noticed,  during  the  late 
war,  when  our  election  -  days  have 
seemed  to  me,  at  times,  like  judgment- 
days  themselves,  the  fate  of  a  nation 
hanging  in  the  balance,  as  it  were,  that 
good  and  honest  and  well-meaning  men 
went  about  their  business  with  a  calm 
forgetful ness  that  was  enough  to  make 
one's  blood  boil ;  and  were  only  in  sea- 
son to  drop  a  ballot  by  virtue  of  the 
alertness  of  some  more  earnest  brother. 
What  I  say,  then,  is  this :  if  a  man,  who 
knows  that  the  sole  responsibility  for 
active  work  rests  upon  him,  cannot 
bring  himself  to  much  study  of  politics, 
nor  even  to  a  remembrance  of  his  most 
obvious  duties  as  a  voter,  how  can  you 
expect  a  woman,  who  has  nothing  irhat- 
ever  to  do  icith  poIiticJi^  to  keep  herself 
posted  on  public  affairs,  and  full  of  in- 
telligent opinions  upon  them,  simply 
because  she  may  possibly  have  some 
influence  over  this  absorbed  and  very 
indifferent  man  ?  But  let  her  once  un- 
derstand that,  when  election-day  comes, 
she  has  got  to  drop  a  ballot,  for  this 
cause  or  that,  and  this  man  or  Ubat,  and 
she  will  at  least  ask  some  questions  of 
father,  husband,  or  brother,  which  he 
may  find  it  difficult  to  answer ;  and  so 
they  may  \x)ih  be  put  on  the  search 
for  the  truth.  If,  by  this  asking,  family 
discussion  may  be  stirred  and  family 
dissension,  even,  introduced,  God  be 
thanked;  for  out  of  this  may  come  a 
purification  of  this  foul  mire  of  ])olitica, 
of  which  we  hoar  so  much,  and  which 
is  driving  from  the  field  of  action  so 
many  of  our  best  men.  *'  I  came  not  to 
«end  peace,"  said  our  Master,  "  but  a 


sword;"  and  there  never  was  a  great 
moral  advance  made  by  any  less  inci- 
sive method  since  the  world  began. 

You  will  perceive  that  all  my  hope, 
thus  far,  has  been  predicated  upon  the 
mere  fact  that  a  sense  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility will  beget   thoughtfiilness 
and  comparison  of  views ;  but  I  wL^h  to 
add,  that  women  will  bring  into  poli- 
tics, it  seems  to  me,  a  certain  experience 
of  their  own,  which  is  fundamental  in 
the  art  of  governing,  viz.,  a  habit  of 
calculating  posHihiUties  in  the  management 
of  human  beings.    Every  young  mother 
starts,  I  suppose,  with  the  determina- 
tion that  her  cliildren  shall  never  do  this 
and  that  thing  which  she  has  seen  other 
children  do,  and  that  they  shall  certain- 
ly be  made  to  walk  in  ways  that  do  not 
seem  to  be  followed  very  generally  in 
the  families  of  her  acquaintance.    But 
by-and-by  she  finds,  to  her  dismay,  that 
she  has  to  deal,  not  so  much  with  a 
little  plastic  boy,  -as  with   his  grand- 
fiither  before  him,  whose  image  he  bears, 
and  whose  resolute    will,   not  a  whit 
abated  by  reason  of  skipping  a  whole 
generation,  continually  thwarts  her  most 
wise  and  motherly  designs.     And  leav- 
ing all  ancestors  out  of  the  question,  sht- 
finds  herself  brought  face  to  face,  day 
by  day,  with  this  everlasting  problem. 
*'  IIow  and  hoio  much  shall  I  try  to  gov- 
em  my  children,  and  when  may  1  safely 
let  them  alone,  and  leave  iftiturc  and 
outside  influences  to  work  upon  them  ?" 
Now,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  this  is  the  fint 
question   that  a   politician    (I  use  the 
word,  of  course,  in  its  primary  and  legit- 
imate sense)  must  decide  before  he  can 
take  an  intelligent  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs.     National  gov- 
ernment, like  that  of  the   family,  is  a 
question  of  possibilities,  of  adaptation 
of  means  to  ends,  taking  into  accoont 
the  inexorable  law  of  fk*ec-agency  and 
the  selfish  tendencies  of  our  race. 

Sometimes  we  see  a  father  wise  and 
thoughtful  and  full  of  expedients  in  the 
management  of  children  and  servants - 
more  often  a  mother;  and  blessed  is 
that  family,  indeed,  where  both  parents 
are  thus  given  to  the  well-being  of  their 
whole  household.    But  a  nation  is  made 
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up  of  grown  boys  and  girls,  of  masters, 
mistresses,  and  servants,  of  just  such 
luatcriul,  in  short,  as  makes  up  a  house- 
hold ;  and  I  am  unable  to  see  how  it 
can  aftbrd  to  commit  its  highest  inter- 
ests to  the  wis^lom  and  faithfulness  of 
either  sex  alone. 

You  v.ill  perceive,  by  this,  that  I  am 
not  in  the  least  of  the  opinion  that  if 
women  alone  bore  the  responsibilities 
of  government,  there  would  be  greater 
faithfulness  or  higher  patriotism  than 
now ;  but  rather  that  ea(^i  sex  needs 
the  stinmlus  of  the  other  to  the  right 
performance  of  every  duty ;  and  that 
such  duties  are  far  less  likely  to  become 
burdens  when  shared,  both  in  prepara- 
tion and  iK'rfonniince,  by  one's  nearest 
and  most  congenial  friends. 

You  will  notice,  also,  that  I  am  far 
more  impressed  with  a  sense  of  a  wom- 
an's duty,  in  this  matter,  than  of  her 
rights  merely.  One  may  patiently  suflfer 
injustice,  up  to  a  certain  j)oint,  and  only 
make  steady  gain  in  moral  purity  there- 
by. This  is  true  of  a  people  as  well  as 
of  an  individual ;  l>ut  a  period  always 
arrives  at  last  wherein  quiet  submission 
becomes  pusillanimity,  and  the  duty  of 
resistance,  by  pen  or  sword,  becomes 
inanifest.  Years  ago  I  began  to  give 
,  this  subject  the  gravest  consideration ; 
;  but  the  fundamental  and  inherent  diffi- 
culties of  it,  involving,  as  it  does,  more 
practically  than  theology  itself  perhaps, 
•  an  investigation  of  the  whole  nature  of 
man,  of  his  relations  to  God,  and  of  his 
own  great  future,  have  kept  mo  silent ; 
and,  like  Mary  of  old,  I  have  simply 
pondered  these  things  in  my  heart. 
I  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  those  pioneer  women  of  this 
.  country  who,  eighteen  years  ago  (which 
/  was  about  the  time  when  my  convic- 
'  tions  of  right  were  settled,  but  those  of 
duty  yet  in  embryo),  begtm  to  speak 
and  write  upon  the  subject ;  and  not 
long  since  I  ventured  to  refer  to  Mr. 
Stimrt  Mill's  admirable  speech  on 
*'  Suffrage  for  Woman/'  as  evidence  that 
the  progress  of  the  age,  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  principles  of  individual  lil)- 
erty,  would  have  brought  about  the  de- 
sired result  without  much  intcr>'cntion 


on  the  part  of  women  themselves.  But 
to  my  astonishment,  I  will  confess, 
I  have  lately  found  that  Mrs,  Stuart 
Mill  was  the  author  of  the  first  tract  on 
this  subject  ever  published  in  England, 
and  that  her  husband  acknowledges 
himself  greatly  indebted  to  her  leader- 
ship in  this  matter,  as  in  nearly  every 
other  effort  of  his  life.  I  found,  also, 
that  she  was  moved  to  the  writing  of 
that  most  remarkable  essay  by  the  ac- 
counts which  she  received  from  this 
country,  in  the  columns  of  the  JVew  York 
Tribune  for  October  29,  1850,  of  an  or- 
ganized effort  here  in  favor  of  suffrage, 
irrespective  of  sex.  Until  you  have  read 
this  tract,  which  is  republished  by  the 
Equal  Rights  Association  of  New  York 
City,  you  can  have  but  little  idea  of  the 
truthfulness  of  Mr.  Mill's  tribute  to  his 
wife,  in  the  dedication  to  her  of  his 
magnificent  essay  "  On  Liberty."  Lest 
you  should  fail  to  see  this  dedication, 
let  me  copy  it  for  you  here  : 

To  the  beloved  and  deplored  memory  of  Ler 
who  was  the  iuspirer,  and,  in  part,  the  author 
of  all  that  is  best  in  my  vrritin^s— the  friend  and 
wife,  whose  exalted  sense  of  truth  and  right 
was  my  strongest  incitement,  and  whose  appro- 
bation was  my  chief  reward— I  dedicate  this 
volume. 

Like  all  that  I  have  written,  for  many  years, 
it  belongs  as  much  to  her  as  to  me ;  but  the 
work  as  it  stands  has  had,  in  a  very  insufiicient 
degree,  the  inestimable  advantage  of  her  revi- 
sion ;  some  of  the  most  important  portions 
having  been  reserved  for  a  more  careful  re- 
examination, which  they  are  now  destined 
never  to  receive. 

Were  I  but  capable  of  interpreting  to  the 
world  one  half  the  great  thoughts  and  nobJo 
feelings  which  are  buried  in  her  grave,  I  should 
be  the  medium  of  a  greater  benelit  to  it  than  is 
ever  likely  to  arise  from  any  thing  that  I  can 
write,  unprompted  and  unassisted  by  her  all 
but  unrivalled  wisdom. 

A  more  comprehensive,  logical,  and 
unanswerable  argument  than  hers  was 
never  made  on  any  subject,  so  far  as  I 
know ;  and  if  I  could  only  persuade  all 
men  and  women  to  read  it  with  any 
thing  like  impartiality,  I  should  con- 
sider all  further  argument  unnecessary, 
and  should  only  propose  that  we  resolve 
ourselves,  one  and  all,  into  a  committee 
of  ways  and  means,  to  devise  expedients 
for  Ciirrying  out  this  new  gospel  of  indi- 
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vidual  responsibility.  I  trust  you  will 
read  all  these  essays  for  yourself,  and 
think  and  act  for  yourself;  and,  so  far  as 
these  pioneer  women  of  our  country 
have  enunciated  great  truths,  let  us 
thank  them  in  our  hearts  and  fraternize 
thorn  in  our  lives,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  we  admit  the  occasional  mistaken 
and  infelicitous  methods  by  which  they 
have  sought  to  gain  the  attention  of  an 
unwilling  public.  All  human  progress, 
60  far,  has  been  marked  by  human  im- 
perfection in  the  great  organizers  of  re- 
form ;  and  I  greatly  fear  that  the  imme- 
diate future  will  fare  no  better  than  the 
past  in  this  respect.  Therefore  it  be- 
comes us,  one  and  all,  to  take  by  the 
hand  every  honest  worker  in  the  vine- 
yard, whether  we  quite  approve  his 
system  of  culture  or  not. 

The  question  of  what  is  suitable  edu- 
cation and  work  for  woman,  grows  in- 
evitably out  of  your  first  question,  and 
my  ideas  on  this  arc  perhaps  sufiiciently 
indicated  by  my  general  course  of 
thought.  I  can  see  no  reason  for  closing 
any  avenue  of  thought,  study,  or  action 
to  her,  and  ev(?ry  reason  in  the  world 
why  she  should  be  not  only  permitted, 
but  encouraged  to  address  herself  to  any 
pursuit  which  commends  itself  to  her 
judgment  and  taste.  That  every  young 
woman  should  limit  her  expectation  of 
happiness  and  her  ideas  of  duty  by  her 
possible  wifehood  and  motherhood,  is  as 
absurd  as  that  a  young  man  should  limit 
himself  after  the  same  fiishion,  especially 
since  the  duties  of  a  citizen,  when  far 
more  faithfully  performed  than  they 
now  are  by  a  majority  of  men,  are  nei- 
ther engrossing  nor  exhaustive.  At  the 
same  time,  should  she  be  called,  in  her 
happy  maturity,  to  tliis  blessed  privi- 
lege, she  will,  by  a  previous  life  of  inde- 
pendent thought  and  action,  under  the 
guidance  of  wiss  parents,  i)crhaps,  have 
prepared  lierself  for  the  performance  of 
those  matronly  duties,  than  which  none 
require  more  wisdom  and  culture.  There 
is  no  training,  either  mental,  moral,  or 
physical,  which  is  good  for  a  boy,  that 
is  not,  with  some  slight  modifications, 
good  for  a  girl  also  ;  and  it  is  because 
girls,  in  accordance  with  a  true  spirit  of 


progress,  have  been  invited  to  a  higher 
mental  culture,  while  still  under  old- 
time  limitations  as  to  physical  exercise, 
out-door  sports,  and  games,  that  they 
seem  in  some  cases  to  break  down  under 
hard  study.  So  long  as  boys  and  girls, 
in  our  country-schools,  are  considered 
young  enough  to  play  and  romp  togeth- 
er in  the  open  air,  they  are  equally  un- 
injured by  studious  application;  it  is 
only  when  the  exactions  of  young  lady- 
hood come  in,  that  there  is  evidence  of 
ovcr-lrainwork;  and  the  comparative 
frequency  of  this  is  much  exaggerated, 
I  think.  There  are  many  district- 
schools  and  high-schools  of  our  cities 
where  the  average  scholarship  and  the 
average  health  is  as  high  among  the 
girls  as  among  the  boys. 

And  as  to  laborious  occupations:  it 
seems  desirable,  certainly,  that  men 
should  reserve  these  for  themselves,  and 
that  women  should  ]?e  relieved  of  them, 
so  far  as  they  make  excessive  demand 
upon  bone  and  muscle.  Children  bom 
of  overworked  mothers  are  liable  to  be 
a  dwarfed  and  puny  race.  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  however,  that  their  chances 
are  better  than  those  of  the  children  of 
inactive,  dependent,  indolent  mother?, 
who  have  neither  brain  nor  muscle  to 
transmit  to  either  son  or  dauchtcr. 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  excessive 
labor,  with  cither  body  or  mind,  is  alike 
injurious  to  both  man  and  wom.-m: 
and  herein  lies  the  sting  of  that  old 
curse.  If  sweat  of  the  brow  had  been 
the  best  possible  thing  for  primitive 
man,  and  pain  and  subjection  the  be«t 
thing  for  woman,  those  memonble 
words  would  never  have  been  the  ltd 
ones  they  were  in  the  day  of  their  utter- 
ance. And  now,  the  one  thing  that  wr 
may  hope  to  do,  each  in  our  small  war. 
is  to  abate  that  unfriendliness  of  selfish- 
ness, out  of  which  has  come  this  world- 
ful  of  toil,  privation,  and  suffering. 

That  men  are  to  become  leas  thought- 
Ail  toward  women,  less  considerate  of 
their  real  needs,  and  undemonstrativr 
in  ways  of  gallantry,  when  these  btvc 
become  more  thought  fCil  of  their  coun- 
try and  active  in  labors  on  her  behalf, 
or  in  behalf  of  any  independent  and 
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honorable  calling,  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
feared  for  a  moment  It  has  frequently 
happened  that  men,  whose  tastes  and 
habits  and  ways  of  thinking  have  drawn 
them  toward  each  other,  have  fallen  into 
most  congenial  friendships.  Tliis  is 
true  of  women  also ;  and  nothing  is 
more  beautiful  in  life  than  such  friend- 
ships, nor  more  tender  than  the  mani- 
festations flowing  from  them.  How  is 
it  possible,  then,  that  all  gentle  graces 
will  depart  from  either  sex,  when  each 
is  at  liberty  to  pursue  its  laborious 
work  of  self-development  after  the  plan 
most  agreeable  to  itself  and  most  in 
harmony  with  the  designs  of  nature? 
In  my  judgment^  the  day  is  close  at  hand 
when  pure  friendships  between  the  sexes 
will  be  far  more  possible  and  frequent 
than  they  now  are.  This  will  be  brought 
about  in  various  ways,  of  which  the 
equal  enjoyment  of  political  privileges 
will  be  one ;  but  the  chiefest  will  be  the 
associating  the  sexes  in  all  educational 
institutions,  so  that  tastes  and  modes 
of  thought  and  action  will  be  similar, 
and  on  the  l)roadest  scale  possible  to 
human  beings.  There  is  no  reason  in 
nature  why  boj-s  and  girls  should  be 
trained  together  in  the  family  and  in 
primary-schools  up  to  a  certain  age,  and 
ever  after  kept  sedulously  apart  in  col- 
leges, seminaries,  and  scientific  schools, 
and  the  like.  They  need  each  other 
just  as  truly  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  period  when 
young  people  so  much  need  to  be  closely 
associated  as  during  that  restless,  curi- 
ous, eager  one,  when  the  instincts  of 
manhood  and  womanhood  are  first 
awakening,  and  young  hearts  are  irre- 
sistibly drawn  to  each  other  by  that 
roost  subtle  and  delicate  passion  which 
is  altogether  more  primeval  than  any 
other  man  knows.  Nothing  seems  to  be 
more  tending  to  barbarism  than  the 
catting  this  fine  chord  of  civilization, 
by  which  every  bo^^and  girl  is  instinct- 
ively drawn  to  the  practice  of  those 
gentle  amenities  which  have  gone  far  to 
make  mother-earth  tolerable  to  us,  ever 
since  wrong- doing  called  forth  from  her 
bosom  the  thorns  and  thistles  we  all  so 
znuch  dread. 


It  is  not  necessary,  of  course,  that 
homes  for  students  of  both  sexes  should 
always  be  provided  within  the  college- 
buildings  ;  though  that  experiment  has 
been  found  to  work  admirably  in  sever- 
al institutions  of  decided  excellence  in 
this  country.  In  every  university-town 
there  will  grow  up  private  homes,  where 
students  can  secure  such  comforts  and 
luxuries  as  their  respective  means  will 
warrant  And  what  a  hopeful  method 
of  stimulating  a  young  man  to  the  main- 
tenance of  gentlemanly  habits,  if  only 
his  sister  might  accompany  him  to  the 
lecture-room  as  a  fellow-pupil,  or  should 
he  unifonnly  meet  there  young  ladies 
of  intelligence  and  culture  of  his  own 
social  standing.  What  a  blessed  ex- 
change, too,  for  old-time  convivialities, 
the  social  gatherings  over  which  these 
young  ladles  might  preside,  adding  to 
them  dignity,  piquancy,  and  grace,  and 
taking  from  them  only  those  unwarrant- 
able excesses  which  none  should  fear  to 
lose. 

It  is  to  be  considered,  moreover,  in 
favor  of  this  plan,  that  no  institution  of 
large  range  and  well  endowed  in  every 
department,  can  be  maintained  except 
at  great  cost  to  the  state  or  to  private 
benefactors,  or  to  both ;  and  it  would  be 
inconvenient,  not  to  say  impossible,  to 
provide  such  institutions  in  abundance 
for  women  alone.  Those  that  have 
grown  with  the  centuries  are  full  of 
enriching  memories  and  tender  associa- 
tions, such  as  daughters  can  appreciate 
and  enjoy,  no  less  than  sons ;  and  why 
should  Alma  Mater  close  her  doors  to 
any  hungry  child  ?  Surely,  her  heart  is 
large  enough  for  all ! 

You  remember  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
D ,  years  ago,  to  the  beneficent  influ- 
ence, upon  the  medical  students  of  his 
class  in  Demonstrative  Anatomy,  of  Miss 
B ,  who,  having  been  denied,  every- 
where else,  opportunities  of  perfecting 
her  medical  education,  was  received  by 
him  to  this  most  delicate  branch,  on  his 
sole  responsibility.  I  shall  never  forget 
his  tribute  to  her,  and  to  the  young  men, 
her  fellow-students,  who  gave  no  sign, 
throughout  the  whole  course,  by  jest  or 
innuendo,  that  there  was  a  woman  in  th^ 
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room,  and  recognized  her  presence  only 
by  uncommon  quietness  and  gentleman- 
ly behavior.  My  own  mind  settled  then 
upon  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no 
possible  activity  which  did  not  belong 
to  a  woman  as  well  as  to  a  man,  if  she 
felt  called  to  exercise  it.  The  personal 
call  is  the  one  thing  to  be  sure  of,  it 
seems  to  me,  and  results  will  take  care 
of  themselves. 

As  to  the  fact  that  low  and  unedu- 
cated women  will  be  brought  into  power 
by  the  ballot,  as  well  as  the  really  noble 
ones,  I  can  only  say  that  they  need  the 
education  of  ijcrsonal  responsibility 
quite  as  much  as  any,  and  that  they  pe- 
culiarly need  the  protection  in  their  own 
households,  which  such  power  of  equal 
choice  would  furnish.  No  men  come 
so  near  to  being  absolute  domestic  ty- 
rants, in  these  days,  as  the  ignorant 
foreigners  with  whom  our  land  is  filled, 
and  who  are  the  representatives  of  an 
old-time  civilization ;  and  I  can  con- 
ceive no  more  effective  way  of  crippling 
their  power  over  their  own  families  than 
by  putting  a  ballot  in  the  hands  of 
mothers  and  daughters,  so  long  as  it  has 
been  irrecoverably  given  to  fathers  and 
sons.  In  fact,  I  have  a  good  deal  of 
hope  that  some  time,  in  the  cheerful 
future,  our  election-days  may  come  to 
have  the  appearance  of  our  best  holi- 
days— our  Sundays  even ;  and  that  every 
man,  knowing  that  he  is  probably  to 
accompany  to  the  polls  or  meet  there  his 
mother,  wife,  sister,  or  sweetheart  in  her 
best  attire,  will  be  driven  to  wash  clean 
his  own  hands,  and  array  himself  in  his 
best  also,  as  is  meet  when  all  are  going 
to  the  performance  of  a  duty  as  sacred 
as  any  the  world  knows. 

And  here  is  just  my  conception  of  my 
own  interest  and  duty  in  this  matter. 
I  have  often  felt  that  I  might  just  as 
well  have  called  upon  my  husband 
to  profess  my  allegiance  to  my  Saviour 
as  to  my  country.  His  heart  and  mine 
are  as  truly  one  in  this  case  as  in  the 
other,  and  my  privilege  to  speak  for 
myself  is  as  dear  to  me  in  one  case  as  in 
the  other.  In  fact,  so  far  as  uniting 
with  the  members  of  a  particular  church 
in  niaiutaiuing  the  worship  of  God  in 


the  earth,  and  celebrating  the  ordinances 
of  religion  is  concerned,  I  have  but  little 
choice,  comparatively,  where  my  lot 
may  be  cast.  Wherever  faithful  souls, 
believing  that  love  to  God  and  man  is 
the  spring  of  all  goodness  and  happi- 
ness, seek  to  express  their  belief  in  cere- 
monial and  worship,  there  can  I  join 
with  all  my  heart,  whether  the  fonn  of 
church-government  suit  ma  or  not ;  but 
there  is  but  one  form  of  government  for 
nations  that  seems  to  me  adapted  to  their 
highest  development ;  and  I  am  deep- 
ly desirous  to  express  my  thought  and 
feeling  on  this  sulyect,  not  only  through 
my  husband,  but  with  him,  and  long 
after  he  has  gone  to  his  rest,  if  so  be  I 
should  outlive  him.  And  if  I  had  never 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  this 
man  of  my  choice,  your  beloved  father, 
I  feel  that  it  would  have  been  still  more 
a  necessity  to  me  to  seal  my  devotion  to 
my  country  ))y  a  life  of  fiuthful  service 
in  her  behalf. 

The  idea  that  women  are  going  to 
desert  their  babies  and  their  homes, 
and  rush  for  political  offices,  the  nn>- 
ment  they  become  responsible  for  a 
ballot,  is  simply  preposterous.  Wlitn 
the  Great  Father  desired  to  cxpre-s  th** 
infinite  depths  of  His  own  faith fulnei»s 
towards  His  human  children,  He  fuuail 
no  better  words  than  these,  "  Can  a 
woman  forget  her  sucking  child  !  "^  and 
we  may  safely  leave  all  her  personal 
matters,  as  He  has  ever  done,  to  her 
truly  divine  instincts.  There  is  every 
reason  to  hope  and  believe  that  the^e 
will  not  only  prevent  her  from  an  un- 
conscientious acceptance  of  offices  whose 
duties  she  cannot  perform  without  sacri- 
ficing higher  duties  at  home,  but  that 
in  case  of  her  acceptance  they  will  en- 
able her  to  regulate  both  her  actions 
and  speech  according  to  the  true  stand- 
ard of  womanly  excellence.  That  this 
is  not  an  unreasonable  hope  apj>ear* 
from  the  fact  that,  in  the  denomination 
of  Fiiends,  there  has  been  always  the 
most  entire  freedom  as  to  public  speak- 
ing among  the  women  ;  and  it  frequent- 
ly happens,  I  am  told,  that  they  chit-fly 
make  public  exhortations,  and  deliver 
the  words  of  the  Spirit ;  yet  who,  among 
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all  women,  have  higher  reputation  for 
modesty,  and  gentleness  of  speech,  and 
all  womanly  virtues,  than  these  same 
Quaker  ladies  ? 

I  cannot  forbear  noticing,  too,  the 
official  responsibility  put  upon  women, 
in  that  venerable  church,  which  is,  in 
some  sort,  the  mother  of  us  all,  and 
whose  vitality  has  been  a  subject  of 
wonder  and  speculation  up  to  the  pres- 
ent moment.  No  less  a  person  than 
Lord  Macaulay  has  made  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  Roman  Church  may  have 
owed  its  success  largely  to  the  oppor- 
tunities it  has  always  openivl  to  women, 
for  honorable  work  and  the  attainment 
of  authoritative  positiims.  In  his  review 
'of"  Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes,"  occurs 
the  following  passage,  which  all  Christian 
denominations  would  do  well  to  ptmder : 

For  female  a^ncy  there  'm  a  place  in  her 
system.  To  devout  women  she  assigns  spirit- 
ual functions,  dignities,  and  magistracies.  In 
our  country,  if  a  noble  lady  is  moved  by  more 
than  ordinary  zeal  for  the  propagation  of 
religion,  the  chance  is  that,  tliough  she  may 
disapprove  of  no  one  doctrine  or  ceremony  of 
the  Kstabli.siicd  Church,  she  will  end  by  giving 
her  name  to  a  new  schixm. 

Ifa  pious  and  benevolent  woman  enters  the 
cells  of  a  prison,  to  pray  with  the  most  unhappy 
and  degraded  of  her  own  sex,  she  docs  so 
irilhout  any  authority  from  the  Church.  No 
line  of  action  is  traced  out  for  her ;  and  it  is 
ivell  if  the  Ordinary  docs  not  complain  of  her 
intru.siou,  and  if  the  Bishop  docs  not  shake  his 
liead  ut  such  irregular  benevolence.  At  Rome, 
the  Countess  of  iluntington  would  have  a  place 
in  the  calendar  as  St.  Selina,  and  Mrs.  Fry 
would  be  foundress  and  first  Superior  of  the 
Ulossed  Order  of  Sisters  of  the  Gaols. 

In  fact,  Christian  churches  everywhere 
should,  it  soems  to  me,  lead  the  way  in 
this  reform,  as  in  all  others,  where  the 
moral  elevation  of  mankind  is  proposed. 
And  were  not  authority  and  tradition 
arrayed  against  it,  they  would  hardly 
be  so  far  behind  their  privilege  in  this 
matter  as  they  are.  Let  us,  then,  hope 
for  increased  grace  and  knowledge ; 
and,  just  so  far  as  they  are  able  to  make 
wise  interpretations  of  Scripture,  fol- 
lowing the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter 
of  apostolic  teaching,  and  entering  fully 
into  the  mind  of  Chri.st  in  these  matters, 
they  will  come  to  an  increase  of  power 
and  to  the  realization  of  that  old  prom- 


ise given  to  the  prophet  Joel,  in  the 
days  of  his  seership,  so  many  years  ago : 
"  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  uinm  all 
flesh ;  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters 
shall  prophesy,  your  old  men  shall 
dream  dreams,  your  young  men  shall 
see  visions ;  and  also  uj)on  the  servants 
and  upon  the  handmaids  in  those  days 
will  I  pour  out  my  Spirit." 

Is  it  not  the  duty,  then,  of  the  women 
of  this  day,  as  a  part  of  their  contribu- 
tion to  human  progress,  to  maintain  this 
doctrine  of  individual  freedom  and  re- 
s|X)nsibility,  even  at  some  cost  to  their 
personal  comfort  ?  At  first  glance  this 
may  seem  to  imply  a  greater  sacrifice  of 
feeling  than  the  case  requir(.»s ;  but  you 
will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that" 
nothing  could  be  much  more  trying  to  a 
woman  of  delicacy  and  sensibility  than 
such  assertions  of  herself  as  are  com- 
monly stigmatized  as  immodest,  un- 
feminine,  unnatural,  and  the  like ;  espe- 
cially if  she  be  the  mother  of  sensitive 
children,  on  whom  the  recoil  of  rebuke 
may  fall  so  heavily  as  to  more  than 
double  her  own  pain.  And  does  not 
thiij  become  the  best  of  reasons  why  men 
should  prepare  the  way  for  her  in  these 
matters,  rather  than  call  upon  her  to 
make  a  way  for  herself  ?  Of  course  they 
must  do  this,  so  far  as  mere  legislation 
is  concerned,  they  only  having  the  pow- 
er ;  but  in  all  departments  of  life,  how 
easily  can  they  invite  her  companion- 
ship, without  incurring  any  loss  or 
bringing  any  odium  to  themselves; 
whereas,  she  mu.st  suffer  in  various  ways, 
if  left  to  claim  and  actually  enforce  her 
rights  and  privileges,  as  a  free,  respon- 
sible being,  owing,  like  man,  allegiance 
to  God  and  her  own  conscience  alone. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  I  would  call 
upon  man,  rather  than  because  he  siiems 
to  me  to  be,  par  excdlencc^  a  wrong-doer, 
or  even  the  wilful  cause  of  his  own  pnrs- 
ent  acknowledged  supremacy. 

There  are  many  important  considera- 
tions affecting  this  subject  practicjdly, 
which  I  should  be  glad  to  present  to 
you ;  but  these  must  wait  your  leisure 
and  mine.  Meantime,  I  subscribe  my- 
self, once  more,      Your  affectionate 

Mother. 
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"  Bait  is  good."— 5?.  Mark  ix.  50. 


The  servant  of  the  great  chemist 
Berzellus  was  once  approached  by  one 
of  his  countrymen  with  the  question, 
"  What  is  that  chemistry,  by  which  they 
say  your  master  has  made  himself  so 
famous  ? "  "I  will  tell  you,"  was  the 
ready  answer.  "First,  I  hare  to  fetch 
all  manner  of  things  in  large  ressels; 
then  he  pours  them  into  bottles,  and  at 
last  into  quite  small  phials;  when  he 
has  done  that,  he  pours  them  all  once 
more  into  two  big  buckets,  which  I 
carry  out  and  empty  into  the  river. 
That  is  chemistry." 

The  popular  idea  of  the  science  is  not 
much  clearer  in  our  day.  The  name 
conjures  up,  in  many  minds,  a  large  la- 
boratory, with  quaint  retorts  and  vile 
smells,  or  at  best  a  huge  factory  send- 
ing forth  clouds  of  disgusting  smoke. 
In  many  a  lively  imagination  the  chem- 
ist is  still  surrounded  by  stuffed  mon- 
sters and  bottled  infants,  after  the  man- 
ner of  Hogarth's  admirable  etching, 
and  his  labors  are  looked  upon  with 
timid  admiration  and  doubtful  wonder ; 
for  the  alchemist  has  not  yet  entirely 
faded  away  into  a  myth,  and  the  Black 
Art  has  still  its  votaries  in  our  midst. 
Few  among  us  are  really  aware  how 
deeply  and  practically  the  chemist's 
science  affects  our  daily  life  and  contrib- 
utes to  our  happiness  upon  earth. 

And  yet  he  has  a  duty  to  perform 
which  ranks  but  little  below  the  very 
highest  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  man  here 
below.  He  is  the  self-appointed  guard- 
ian of  the  indestructible  part  of  our 
globe.  Man  glories  in  his  absolute  sway 
over  all  Nature,  whose  gifts  he  employs 
for  his  pleasure,  and  whose  creatures 
he  treats  as  his  vassals.  But  his  domin- 
ion is  of  short  duration,  and  soon  Nature 
resumes  her  own  sway  again,  unimpeded 
by  his  hand.  He  wrests  massive  rocks 
from  her  bosom,  and  tears  gigantic  trees 
from  their  ancient  homes,  and  changes 
them  into  houses  and  palaces  and  ships ; 


he  digs  into  the  bowels  of  the  eftrtb, 
and  fashions  the  hidden  treasures  into 
bright  ornaments  and  usefiil  tools,  or  he 
transforms  even  the  worthless  sand  and 
the  shapeless  clay  into  costly  wares  of 
brilliant  sj^lendor.  But  a  few  years  pass 
away,  and  his  beautiful  handiworic 
changes  in  shape  and  in  color ;  a  cen- 
tury more,  and  they  crumble  into  dust. 
His  magnificent  temples,  his  lofty  walls, 
his  graceful  bridges,  his  proud  monu- 
ments that  were  to  give  immoitality 
to  his  name  and  his  deeds — they  aU 
succumb,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  silent 
but  unfailing  efforts  of  Nature  to  reclaim 
her  own  children.  What  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  and  the  winds  of  heaven  have 
left  undestroyed,  falls  under  the  unseen 
attacks  of  frost  and  rain  and  heat  As 
worms  feed  under  the  green  turf  on  his 
body,  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made 
though  it  was,  so  tiny  lichens  and  mi- 
nute mosses  consume,  little  by  little,  his 
obelisks  and  his  pyramids.  DiminutiTe 
seeds,  flying  unseen  through  the  air, 
come  and  nestle  in  the  cracks  and  crev- 
ices of  his  castles  and  palaces,  and  strike 
their  frail  roots  in  the  rents  of  his  mas- 
sive walls,  while  treacherous  iry  sends 
its  tendrils  into  every  cleft  of  the  niiiL 
Insects,  creeping  about  by  night,  1mde^ 
mine  the  foundations  of  colossal  struc- 
tures, and  animal-life  teeme  ere  long 
among  the  debrU  of  his  loftiest  edificesL 
The  trees  he  has  planted  and  the  ani- 
mals ho  has  raised,  return  to  the  dost 
from  whence  they  sprang ;  the  wood  he 
has  carved  with  cunning  craft,  decays 
into  impalpable  powder ;  the  metab  he 
has  wrought  into  shapes  of  wondrous 
beauty,  are  eaten  up  by  rust,  and  the 
very  stones  he  has  piled  up  in  lofty 
structures,  are  consumed  by  wind  and 
weather. 

And  whither  go  all  these  fading,  fleet- 
ing elements,  which  thus  continually 
pass  from  his  sight,  and  return,  as  be 
calls  it,  to  the  bosom  of  their  mother 
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Nature  ?  The  chemist  alone  can  answer 
the  question ;  for  he  alone  watches  them 
forever^  and  never  for  a  moment  fails  to 
trace  them  to  their  new  home,  though 
they  assume,  with  Protean  power,  a 
thousand  new  forms,  and  defy  him,  for 
a  time,  by  their  incessant  and  marvel- 
lous changes. 

But  his  power  is  greater  yet.  For 
this  knowledge  of  the  eternal  duration 
of  the  elements  in  nature  endows  him 
with  a  power  that  might  almost  be 
called  creative ;  for  though  he  may  not 
absolutely  produce  them  out  of  naught, 
like  the  one  great  Creator  above  us,  he 
can  at  least  make  them  assume  the  form 
which  he  wishes.  He  can  take  the  dust, 
that  seems  worthless,  and  endow  it  with 
priceless  value ;  he  can  gather  impalpa- 
ble powder  and  hardly  perceptible  va- 
por, and  bid  them  combine  in  a  form 
that  shall  rejoice  our  eye  })y  its  beauty, 
and  prove  itself  a  blessing  like  few 
others  to  all  mankind.  One  of  the  most 
striking  instances  of  this  power  is  the 
manner  in  which  his  science  transforms 
an  unsightly  gift  of  nature  into  the  most 
precious  boon  that  man  receives  at  her 
hands— a  little  gray  substance  into  a 
priceless  crystal,  far  more  valuable  than 
all  the  most  costly  jewels  he  possesses, 
and  indispensable  to  his  very  existence 
upon  earth. 

This  precious  treasure  is  a  little  square- 
fashioned  grain,  of  gray  color,  bom  far 
down  in  the  darkest  recesses  of  the 
earth,  in  times  when  fierce  fires  raged 
below ;  and  there  it  has  lain  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  along  with  countless  lit- 
tle grains  of  like  shape,  never  seeing  a 
beautiful  flower  by  its  side  or  hearing 
the  sweet  notes  of  a  bird  as  it  sings  of 
spring  and  budding  love.  Its  ancestors 
were  two  strange  beings,  that  have  but 
quite  lately  become  known  to  us:  a 
metal  with  a  silver  sheen  and  a  gas  of 
yellowish-green  color.  The  former  is 
perhaps  the  oddest  of  its  kind.  Other 
metals  are  heavy  and  hard ;  this  is  so 
light  that  it  swims  on  the  water,  and  so 
soft  that  it  can  be  cut  with  a  knife  and 
kneaded  with  the  hand.  Other  metals 
resist  all  impressions  from  without ;  this 
is  so  yielding  that  if  exposed  for  a  little 


while  to  damp  air,  it  oxydizes  quickly 
and  changes  into  a  white  powder! 
While  its  near  cousins,  gold  and  silver, 
sink  quickly  to  the  bottom  of  a  vessel 
filled  with  water,  Sodium,  on  the  con- 
trary, floats  like  a  very  gnome  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  little  silvery  globes, 
in  which  it  is  ordinarily  seen,  swim 
merrily  for  a  while  on  the  surface.  But 
after  a  few  moments,  they  begin  to  glow 
and  to  shine  like  liquid  fire,  and  now 
perform  a  dance  so  weird  and  wild  that 
it  startles  us  by  its  strange,  fantastic 
figures.  The  smooth  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter becomes  the  well-polished  floor  of  a 
ball-room,  on  which  the  bright  pearls 
of  shining  metal  perform  their  quaint 
dance  like  enchanted  princesses  dressed 
in  silver  robes.  If  you  attempt  to  hold 
the  lovely  little  dames  by  force,  they 
know  at  once  how  to  escape  from  your 
violence  and  to  regain  their  liberty. 
A  beautiful  bluish  flame  begins  to  sur- 
round the  little  globules,  and  a  few 
moments  after  the  metal  has  vanished. 
No  trace  is  left,  and  only  the  peculiar 
smell  of  the  water  betrays  their  secret : 
they  have  sought  refuge  in  the  friendly 
element,  and  water,  the  stanch  enemy 
of  fire  from  of  old  and  ever  ready  to 
conquer  it  by  its  own  power,  bus  been 
forced  by  the  little  magicians  to  bum, 
for  a  little  while,  in  a  bright,  flickering 
flame,  before  it  could  afford  them  a  new 
home  and  safe  shelter. 

Nor  is  the  other  ancestor  of  the  tiny 
grain  less  odd  in  its  nature.  While 
every  other  substance  on  earth  has  some 
shape  and  fomi  of  its  own,  by  which  it 
may  be  known,  and  even  water,  though 
ever  changing  and  restless,  never  fails 
to  fashion  itself  in  lovely  globules, 
Chlorine  has  no  form  or  substance  of  its 
own.  Like  a  prince  of  the  air,  it  passes 
unheeded  through  the  atmosphere,  visi- 
ble only  as  a  faint,  yellowish-green  va- 
por. You  catch  it  and  imprison  it  in  a 
glass,  you  compress  it  by  all  the  means 
at  your  disposal  with  terrible  force,  and 
at  last  it  comes  down,  reluctantly,  in  the 
shape  of  a  bubbling  liquid.  But  i-c- 
lieve  it  for  a  moment  of  the  enormous 
pressure,  and  it  rises  instantly  again  as 
a  vapor,  and  escapes  from  your  grasp. 
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Unfit  to  be  breathed  by  man  or  beast, 
whom  it  would  smother  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, it  yet  is  not  merely  fatal  to  life, 
but  has  its  good  use  in  the  wonderful 
household  of  nature,  where  every  atom 
finds  its  noble  vocation,  and  serves  its 
great  though  often  unseen  purpose  to 
the  glory  of  the  Most  Iligh.  Chlorine 
has  been  endowed  with  a  truly  wonder- 
ful power  of  combining  with  all  other 
elements  without  exception,  and  hence 
becomes  of  vast  importance  to  the 
chemist  and  the  manufacturer.  But  it 
serves  us  most  faithfully  where  danger 
threatens  us  most  nearly,  and  carries  off, 
with  unfailing  fidelity,  the  death-bring- 
ing gases  of  wells  and  neglected  cellars, 
and  purifies  our  sick-rooms  and  hospi- 
tals. 

Those  two  strange  beings,  the  flitting 
gas  with  its  repulsive  color  and  fatal 
breath,  and  the  quaint  metal  whose 
men-y  dance  forces  water  to  turn  into 
fire,  seek  each  other,  throughout  nature, 
with  unceasing  longing.  And  yet,  when- 
ever they  meet,  they  embrace  each  other 
only  for  a  moment,  and  for  their  own 
destruction.  The  bright  silvery  sub- 
stance has  no  sooner  been  breathed  upon 
by  the  foul  gas,  than  it  vanishes  as  if 
by  magic,  and  all  that  remains  of  the 
two  is  a  tiny  crystal  of  white  color  and 
silvery  sheen.  You  examine  it  closely, 
and  you  find  that  it  resembles  a  hollow 
cube ;  every  minute  particle  of  the  grain 
is  clear  and  transparent,  like  the  most 
perfect  of  crystals,  and  it  is  only  when 
many  are  lying  close  to  each  other  that 
the  broken  rays  of  light  give  them  a 
pure,  white  hue.  The  poisonous  power 
of  chlorine  and  the  fiery  nature  of  sodi- 
um have  utterly  disappeared,  and  in 
their  stead  man  is  presented  by  his 
beneficent  mother  Nature  with  a  little 
grain  of  salt,  without  which  his  life 
would  be  a  burden  and  happiness  upon 
ei\rth  forever  out  of  question  I 

Fortunately,  Nature  is  as  bountiful  as 
she  is  wise,  and  hence  the  indispensable 
grain  of  salt  is  provided  by  her  with 
such  a  lavish  hand,  that  it  may  be  found 
in  immense  quantities  all  over  the  earth. 
The  land  hides  it  in  its  dark  caves,  and 
holds  it  forth  in  large  shining  masses  on 


the  surface ;  and  the  sea  is  filled  with 
it,  from  the  topmost  wave  to  the  bot- 
tomless abyss.  For  the  unsightly  grain, 
little  noticed  by  careless  man,  and  taken 
as  a  matter  of  course  by  most  of  us,  is 
the  great  guardian  of  health  throughout 
our  world  ;  without  it  the  waters  of  the 
earth  would  soon  stink  with  corruption 
and  all  flesh  would  be  foul  with  decay ; 
without  it  the  plants  would  no  longer 
deck  the  land  with  their  beauty,  and 
man  would  die  a  death  of  misery  and 
unspeakable  horror.  Hence,  the  mercy 
of  the  Creator  has  scattered  it  broad- 
cast over  our  domain,  and  we  have  but 
to  stretch  out  our  hand  to  gather  the 
precious  gift  from  on  high. 

Far  away,  in  Eastern  Europe,  the 
traveller  comes  upon  a  long,  low  range 
of  hills,  stretching  from  east  to  west, 
which  enclose,  with  their  soft  outlines 
and  well-wooded  slopes,  a  lovely  valley, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  smaller  hiUs 
and  little  knolls.  A  cluster  of  low  but 
well-kept  houses  lies  towards  the  open- 
ing, from  which  he  approaches  the  plain, 
and  the  eye  wanders  freely  beyond  tbem 
into  distant  lowlands.  It  is  a  busy 
scene  to  which  he  comes,  and  men  are 
moving  briskly  alx)ut  through  the  nif- 
row  streets  and  the  countless  paths  that 
lead  over  the  common.  They  wear  a 
strange  costume  of  sombre  black,  and 
have  thick  leather  aprons  tied  on  behind 
instead  of  in  front ;  but  they  l(x>k  cheer- 
ful and  happy,  and  many  a  merry  song 
and  sweet  carol  is  heard  far  and  near. 
The  traveller  engages  one  of  these  men, 
who  all  greet  him  with  a  piou-^  ^'i>h 
for  his  souFs  welfare,  to  tihow  him  the 
way  into  the  mysterious  world  btlow, 
of  which  he  has  heard  much  :  and  soon 
he  finds  himself  arrayed  in  a  white  blouse 
and  black  velvet  cap,  such  as  a;e  kept 
ready  for  visitors,  at  the  mouth  of  s 
shaft  which  seems  to  lead  down  to  the 
very  bowels  of  the  earth.  When  his  eye 
has  l>ec()me  somewhat  l)etter  accustom- 
ed to  the  dim  light  of  the  candle  stock 
in  his  hat,  he  notices  that  wooiien  rails 
are  laid  all  the  way  down  the  gently- 
inclined  plane;  and  ho  is  invited  to 
mount  a  wooden  contrivance,  wondrous- 
ly  like  the  hobby- hoi^  of  our  happy 
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childhood.  The  luiuer  sits  down  before 
him ;  the  horse—  a  sausage,  it  is  called 
in  local  parlance — starts  with  alarming 
swiftness  on  the  smooth,  oiled  rails,  and 
his  right  hand,  armed  with  a  stout, 
leathern  gauntlet,  grasps  frantically  the 
rope  that  runs  along  the  wall,  to  check 
the  painful  velocity.  At  last  the  two 
horsemen  are  stopped,  by  reaching  a 
piece  of  level  ground,  and  the  traveller 
finds  himself  in  a  vast,  subterranean 
corridor,  cut  out  of  the  live  salt.  Huge 
blocks  of  the  precious  material  are  lying 
about,  some  colorless,  some  shining  in 
beautiful  though  subdued  blue;  the 
roof  rises  high  above  him,  and  looks 
gray  and  grim  in  the  dim  light,  and  on 
hifl  right  the  vaulted  ceiling  rests  on 
gigantic  pillars,  in  which  each  tiny  grain 
shines  brightly  and  sparkles  as  the  light 
falls  upon  it ;  and  yet  they  all  hold  so 
firmly  to  each  other  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  their  ever  giving  way  and 
proving  faithless  to  their  trust.  A  lit- 
tle further  on  the  miners  are  hard  at 
work;  they  attack  the  mountain-side 
by  cutting  out  immense  blocks  in  the 
shape  of  huge  casks;  then  water  is 
poured  down  the  furrows,  and  allowed 
to  remain  standing  there  a  few  days,  so 
as  to  soften  the  rock ;  at  the  proper 
time  wedges  are  driven  in,  which  soon 
swell  in  the  water  and  blast  out,  as  it 
were,  without  further  help  from  human 
hands,  the  great  blocks  in  the  desired 
form.  As  the  traveller  wanders  on 
through  the  long  dark  passages,  with 
statues  in  niches  and  holy  images  at 
the  comers,  he  passes  large  vaulted 
rooms,  dark  caves,  and  huge  recesses, 
that  seem  to  have  no  end,  anil  at  times 
ho  comes  upon  stairs,  cut  in  the  rock, 
which  he  has  to  descend  cautiously,  so 
smooth  and  slippery  is  the  material  of 
•which  they  are  formed.  Every  now  and 
then  he  sees,  at  a  distance,  a  bell-shaped 
shaft,  from  the  top  of  which  hangs  a 
frail  ladder,  free  in  the  air,  swaying  and 
swinging  to  and  fro  with  the  cold  cur- 
rents that  blow  here  peri>etually ;  and 
he  looks  with  wonder  and  fear  at  the 
poor  miner,  who  trembles  and  crosses 
himself  piously,  as  he  sets  foot  on  the 
slim  rounds  and  descends  slowly  into 


the  apparently  unfathomable  darkness 
below.  All  of  a  sudden  he  sees  bright 
lights  before  him,  and,  dazzled  and  sur- 
prised, he  enters  a  vast  cathedral,  the 
walls  of  which  shine  and  shimmer  all 
around  in  fanciful,  fitting  lights,  as  the 
light  of  torches  and  candles  fall  upon 
the  bright  masses  of  salt ;  there  is  the 
altar  with  its  colossal  cross,  and  at  the 
side  the  organ  and  choir;  here  also 
statues  and  images  abound  on  all  sides, 
and  even  human  worshippers,  kneeling 
down  in  silent  adoration,  are  cut  out  in 
the  yielding  material.  He  has  little 
relish,  perhaps,  for  the  vast  ball-room, 
with  its  orchestra  on  high  and  its  bril- 
liant chandeliers,  glittering  and  glisten- 
ing like  the  fairest  of  crystals,  and  bed- 
chambers with  mocking  couches;  for 
the  whole  upper  world  is  repeated  here 
below  in  grotesque  caricature. 

Gradually  the  passages  become  lower ; 
the  ceiling  sinks  more  and  more  on  the 
left,  and  at  last  the  traveller  is  forced  to 
bend,  until  he  fairly  creeps  along  on  all 
fours.  But  suddenly  he  sees  before  him 
a  fairy  scene :  dark  waters,  sparkling 
bright  in  the  light  of  torches  fastened 
to  the  glistening  walls.  Like  a  vast 
black  mirror,  the  subterranean  lake, 
silent  and  motionless,  stretches  far  into 
the  endless  darkness.  Never  has  wing 
of  bird  dipped  its  feathers  into  the 
mysterious  water;  never  has  a  breath 
of  air  ruffled  its  placid,  patient  surface. 
Like  walls  of  iron,  the  rocks  of  salt  rise 
all  around  in  grim  solemnity,  and  hold 
the  restless  element  bound  in  eternal 
silence  and  peace.  The  scene  is  beauti- 
ful, and  yet  fearful  in  its  utter  loneliness 
and  death-like  stillness. 

A  few  shells  and  dt^hris  of  marine- 
planta  are  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
black  tarn,  but  they  belong  to  genera- 
tions as  old  as  the  Deluge.  No  life  has 
ever  been  known  to  grace  the  lake. 
Only  ages  and  ages  ago,  when  the  wa- 
ters that  now  rest  deep  below  the  w-orld 
of  men,  were  purling  memly  down  the 
mountain-side,  they  bore  with  them  the 
tiny  houses  of  friendly  animals ;  and  in 
their  wanderings  through  the  hidden 
depths  of  the  earth,  carried  them  with 
them  to  their  silent  home.    At  the  fur- 
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ther  end,  to  which  the  traveller  b  rowed 
in  u  crazy  punt,  a  little  chapel  rises, 
unpretending  and  unhonored,  and  yet 
of  great  import.  It  is  devoted  to  the 
memory  of  the  pious  wife  of  one  of 
Poland's  early  kings,  to  whom  Heaven 
vouchsafed,  in  1252,  the  boon  of  be^ 
stowing  the  knowledge  of  these  won- 
drous treasures  on  her  impoverished 
subjects.  She  was  afar  off  in  Hungary, 
the  legend  says,  and  hearing  there  of 
the  fearful  suffering  of  her  native  land, 
she  was  ordered,  by  her  patron-saint,  to 
cast  a  precious  ring,  which  she  most 
valued  of  all  hor  trinkets,  into  a  deep 
well.  She  did  it  in  simple  faith,  and, 
when  she  returned  to  her  home  at  the 
foot  of  the  Car])athian  Mountains,  some 
peasants  brought  her  a  piece  of  rock- 
salt,  Iwlieving  it  to  be  a  costly  jewel. 
It  was  of  no  vahie  in  it.self,  but,  oh 
wonder  !  in  the  heart  of  the  transparent 
mass  her  ring  lay  imbedded.  She  un- 
derstood the  revelation  from  on  high — 
ordered  search  to  be  made  for  more  of 
the  shining  substance,  and  thus  were 
discovered  the  great  mines  of  Wieliczka, 
which  have  ever  since  been  a  source  of 
greater  wealth  than  the  richest  mines 
of  gold  or  of  diamonds. 

B<'.yond  the  little  chapel  the  work 
begins  once  more,  and  miners  are  seen 
busy  loosening  vast  lumps  of  salt  from 
the  parent  mass,  blasting  the  less  pure 
material  with  powder,  and  cutting  out 
the  more  valuable  blocks  carefully  with 
chisel  and  chipping-knife.  Others  har- 
ness the  twelve  horses,  that  are  kept 
below  and  have  never  seen  the  light  of 
heaven,  to  rude  sledges,  on  which  the 
blo<;ks  are  drawn  to  the  foot  of  the 
shafts,  that  lead  up  to  the  world  above ; 
while  still  others  are  opening  new  pas- 
sages or  propping  up  dangerous  places 
with  large  wooden  pillars.  With  a 
feeling  of  pity  for  their  hard  work  and 
thankfulness  for  the  boon  they  bestow 
upon  mankind,  the  traveller  passes 
them,  returning  their  friendly  greeting, 
and  gladly  beholds  once  more,  as  he 
rises  to  the  top  of  the  shaft,  the  bright 
light  of  day  and  the  fresh  air  of  the 
earth  above. 

Thus  the  salt  is  found  crystallized  in 


largo  beds  and  boulders,  stowed  away 
between  layers  of  clay  and  limestone,  in 
more  or  less  regular  shapes,  and  then 
called  rock-salt.  Nearly  every  part  of 
our  globe  is  endowed  with  vast  deposits 
of  the  kind.  Bergen  in  Norway,  and 
Cardona  iii  Spain,  vie  with  each  other 
in  the  abundance  of  their  supply.  In 
the  latter  place,  a  huge  mountain  of  al- 
most pure  salt  rises  clear  and  sheer 
from  the  plain,  the  whole  mass  shining 
brilliantly  like  a  glacier  in  the  sunlight, 
or  glittering  in  a  thousand  hues  and 
shades,  when  day  fades  away.  The  salt 
here  is  so  hard  that  it  has  to  be  blasted, 
like  real  rock,  with  gunpowder,  and  the 
chips  are  worked  up  by  skilful  hands 
into  snuffboxes,  crosses,  and  rings. 
Norwich,  in  England,  boasts  of  a  field 
of  salt  more  than  seventy-five  miles 
long ;  Salzburg  proudly  bears  the  name 
of  its  staple  product ;  and  Mexico  and 
Persia,  the  East  and  the  West,  ire 
all  full  of  ample  supplies,  which,  by 
God's  providence,  have  been  laid  up  in 
store  for  many  generations  to  come. 

Not  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  how- 
ever, is  salt  found  so  pure  as  to  be  fit 
for  immediate  consumption.  Gener- 
ally it  is  mixed  up  with  clay  and  sand, 
and  then  has  to  be  purified  by  the  aid 
of  water.  Man  leads  the  purifying  cle- 
ment down  to  the  beds  of  rock-salt, 
allows  it  to  diss4)]vc  as  much  as  it  ia 
capable  of  holding,  and  then  niises  it, 
by  vast  pump- works,  once  more  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  In  vast  kettles 
and  pans,  beneath  which  hugi*  firw 
burn  day  and  night,  the  brine  is  then 
evaporated,  and  white  crystals  of  salt 
remain,  pure  and  unadulterate<l,  at  the 
bottom  and  on  the  sides  of  the  vessels. 

In  other  regions  Nature  is  even  more 
lil>eral,  and  saves  man  the  necessity  vt 
leading  the  water  down  to  the  deptli< 
in  which  salt  is  hidden.  Large  rivcw 
l)eneath  the  ground  are  led,  by  the 
hand  that  holds  the  earth  in  its  grasp, 
over  extensive  deposits  of  salt,  and  then 
break  forth  as  saline  springs  at  the  side 
of  the  mountain.  Thus  there  is  near 
Minden,  in  Prussia,  a  well  nearly  two 
thousand  feet  deep,  which  holds  a  wa- 
ter, the  temperature  of  which  exi*eod» 
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25**  R^-aumur,  and  which  is,  below,  con- 
tinually dissolving  largo  blocks  of  salt, 
in  order  to  gush  forth  above  and  bring 
the  precious  gift  up  to  the  surface. 
Germany  boasts  of  not  less  than  eighty 
such  valuable  springs ;  and  our  own 
country  is  most  richly  endowed  in  like 
manner,  so  that  the  two  States  of  New 
York  and  Virginia  coidd  supply,  if  need 
be,  the  whole  of  the  Union  with  the  salt 
they  require. 

Brilliant  as  it  appears  in  the  shape  of 
rock-salt,  and  pleasing  as  are  the  waters 
of  saline  springs  to  the  eye,  salt  yet 
presents  itself,  at  times,  under  an  aspect 
much  less  inviting.  No  words  can  de- 
scribe the  horror  of  the  vast  salt-plains, 
which  hero  and  there  interrupt  the 
beautiful  carpet  that  covers  the  surface 
of  our  earth.  Thus  there  is  a  vast  dis- 
trict in  South  America,  extending  over 
more  than  twenty  thousand  square  miles, 
which  forms  one  enormous  group  of  des- 
olate mountains,  intersected  with  vast 
deserts,  saline  swamps,  and  dried-up 
salt-lakes.  Currents  of  hot  air  meet 
here  from  all  parts  of  the  compass,  and 
with  such  vehemence  and  persistent 
ftiry,  as  they  rise  incessantly  from  the 
heated,  steaming  soil,  that  no  clouds 
can  be  formed  and  no  rain  can  fall  from 
the  ever-serene  sky. 

Even  more  fearful  yet  is  an  endless, 
lifeless  plain  in  the  heart  of  Persia,  so 
sterile  and  accursed  that  even  saline 
plants  do  not  thrive  here ;  but  the  salt 
itself,  as  if  in  bitter  mockery,  fashions 
its  crystals  in  the  form  of  stems  and 
stalks,  and  covers  the  steppe  with  a 
carpet  of  unique  vegetation,  glittering 
and  glistening  like  an  enchanted  prairie 
in  the  dazzling  light  of  the  Eastern  sun. 
In  the  rare  places,  where  the  thick  crust 
is  broken  and  vegetation  is  favored  by 
night-dews,  a  few  straggling  herbs  and 
grasses  appear ;  but  they  are  saturated 
with  salt  and  soda,  the  sap  tastes  bitter 
and  salty,  and  stalks  and  leaves  alike 
are  covered  with  a  thick  incrustation 
of  salt,  as  if  with  impalpable  powder. 
They  afford  no  nutriment  to  the  herds, 
and  soon  give  way  again  to  the  genuine 
salt-desert,  where  shepherd  and  flock 
alike  find  their  death.    For  here  a  light, 


loose  sand  rules  supreme,  now  treacher- 
ously quiet,  but  sure  to  engulf  the  heed- 
less herdsman  who  puts  his  foot  on  the 
glistening  surface,  and  is  swiftly  sucked 
in  by  the  tricky  soil ;  and  now  rising  in 
large,  deep-red  clouds,  which  fill  the 
valleys  and  level  the  ridges,  till  every 
landmark  is  effaced,  and  the  whole  vast 
region  resembles  a  petrified  ocean  of 
blood-red  waters. 

Who  can  describe  the  bitter,  mourn- 
ful disappointment  of  the  thirsty  travel- 
ler, who  sees,  at  last,  afar  off,  the  wel- 
come glittering  of  waters,  and  hastens, 
with  renewed  vigor  and  high  hopes, 
towards  the  enchanted  spot  ?  Enchant- 
ed, indeed  I  For  as  he  approaches,  the 
fairy  spectacle  strikes  him  with  wonder 
and  sad  misgivings.  In  the  midst  of 
the  brown,  desolate  plain,  a  vast  level 
sheet  of  pure  white  stretches  far  and 
near;  he  draws  nearer,  with  faltering, 
doubtflil  step,  and  sees,  at  lasfc,  to  his 
horror  and  dismay,  that  what  he  fan- 
cied a  basin  of  cool,  refreshing  water,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  white  crust  of  salt. 
Or,  it  may  be,  he  descends,  with  eager 
expectation,  the  stei)s  hewn  in  the  pre- 
cipitous walls  of  an  ancient  crater  in 
South  America,  of  which  Darwin  tells 
us,  in  order  to  reach  the  little  circular 
lake,  embosomed  among  rugged  fields 
of  lava,  and  fringed  with  a  border  of 
bright-green,  succulent  plants.  As  he 
looks  down  from  the  immense  tuft  cra- 
ter, he  sees  the  water  clearly,  and  fan- 
cies his  ear  even  discerns  the  pleasant 
splash  against  the  modest  beach ;  but 
when  ho  reaches  the  lake  and  dips  his 
parched  lips  into  the  liquid,  he  draws 
back  with  dismay ;  for  it  is  bitter  and 
brackish,  and  unfit  for  the  use  of  man. 
Other  travellers  tell  us  of  the  sad  fate 
of  black  slaves  who  work  in  the  salt- 
plains  of  the  Sahara,  collecting  the  salt 
from  the  surface,  hundreds  of  miles 
away  from  the  nearest  oasis,  and  sure  to 
perish  by  hanger  and  thirst,  if  the  cara- 
van that  is  to  bring  them  food  and  wa- 
ter should  lose  its  way  in  the  desert  or 
fall  into  the  hands  of  merciless  robbers. 

Even  Europe  is  not  free  from  these 
unfortunate  places,  which  seem  to  bear 
the  curse  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and 
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have  become  what  Zcphaniali  threatens, 
"  a  breeding  of  nettles,  and  salt-pits,  and 
a  perpetual  desolation."  Here  nothing 
grows  but  impoverished  looking  plants, 
with  pale,  bluish-green  color  and  faded 
blossoms,  which  give  to  the  region  an 
air  of  overwhelming  monotony  and 
ghastly  sterility.  The  burning  rays  of 
the  sun  are  mercilessly  reflected  from 
the  white  crust  of  salt,  which  covers  the 
soil,  with  such  fierceness,  that  the  eyes 
are  unable  to  bear  the  unearthly  splen- 
dor, and  the  soil  opens  here  and  there 
in  huge  cracks  and  crevices,  burned,  as 
it  is,  to  the  core,  and  but  rarely  re- 
freshed by  scanty  rain  or  nightly  dew. 

How  did  these  desolate  lakes  origi- 
nate, and  whence  come  the  bubbling 
springs,  which  so  industriously  bring  up 
to  their  master  the  salt  he  needs  for  his 
life  i  Tlic  question,  for  a  long  time, 
defied  the  wisest  among  men  ;  but  mod- 
ern science  has  solved  the  riddle,  at 
least  with  regard  to  the  latter.  We 
know  now  that  the  water  that  comes  in 
the  shape  of  snows  and  rains  from  the 
skies  and  of  the  dew  distilled  near  the 
surface,  slowly  but  surely  finds  its  way, 
through  the  porous  crust  of  the  earth, 
down  to  the  interior  of  mountains  and 
far  below  the  level  of  plains.  It  stops 
not  till  it  meets  with  a  layer  of  firm 
rock,  which  j^revents  it  from  sinking 
still  lower ;  and  here,  on  the  unyielding 
stone,  it  forms,  gradually,  subterranean 
lakes ;  the  waters  are  not  at  rest  yet, 
but  silently  and  steadily  keep  on,  dis- 
solving all  that  they  can  reach  around 
them,  and  thus  they  become  saturated, 
now  with  sulphur  or  salt,  and  now  with 
minerals  of  every  kind.  When  man  dis- 
covers such  a  spot,  he  sinks  a  shaft  to 
the  basin  below,  and  at  once  the  waters, 
relieved  of  the  pressure,  leap  up  in  wild 
joy  at  their  return  to  the  bright  light 
from  which  they  came,  and  rise  as  high, 
once  more,  as  the  place  where  they  first 
entered  the  earth.  Science  tells  us,  of 
course,  that  there  must  ever  be  found, 
near  such  springs,  large  beds  of  salt ; 
and  this  has  led,  of  late,  to  most  valu- 
able discoveries  of  immense  deposits  in 
Germany  and  in  France. 

The  origin  of  extensive  surface-beds 


of  salt,  such  as  arc  found  in  the  vast 
steppes  near  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the 
Aral,  high  above  the  surrounding  conn- 
try  and  far  beyond  the  reach  of  sup- 
plies from  a  distance,  is  less  clearly  un- 
derstood. Some  believe  that  they  arc 
the  beds  of  ancient  oceans,  from  which 
the  water  has  gradually  CTaporated, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  bare  bright 
crystal  behind.  This  explanation  may 
apply  to  the  Siberian  salt-plains,  which, 
like  the  Sahara,  were  no  doubt  once  the 
bottoms  of  great  oceans,  drained  by 
some  fearful  upheaving  of  the  ground 
or  the  breaking  down  of  gigantic  walls, 
which  forms  rly  held  in  the  waters  of  the 
enormous  inland  lakes.  But  with  re- 
gard to  others, 

Xono  can  reply— all  scexnB  eternal  now. 
The  wilderness  has  a  rnystcrious  tongue, 
Whioh  teaches  awful  doubt. 

Others  think  that  the  salt,  which  now 
glistens  on  the  surface,  once  lay  buried 
far  below,  and  was  niiscd,  by  volcanic 
upbeavings  and  fiery  eruptions,  in  the 
shape  of  boiling  brine ;  the  waters  then 
evaporated,  or  were  carried  by  rivers 
into  the  sea,  and  the  salt  remainetl 
spread  out  on  the  low  bottom  of  the 
steppes.  But  this  theory  would  hardly 
account  for  the  strange  fact,  that  the 
salt  on  these  immense  plains  actaallj 
grows  there;  it  is  no  sooner  removed 
l)y  the  hand  of  man,  than  it  begins  to 
reappear,  and  ere  long  the  crust  is  close 
and  compact  once  more.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  terrible  Desert  of  Dankali 
in  Abyssinia,  where,  for  four  days- jour- 
ney, nothing  is  seen  but  a  rank  vegeta- 
tion of  apparent  plants,  with  their  stcnw 
and  leaf-stalks,  all  of  salt,  and  where  no 
effort  to  clear  the  soil  ever  makes  the 
slightest  impression.  The  same  ha? 
been  observed  near  the  Salt  Lake  of 
Utah  and  on  the  banks  of  the  3rin«?> 
Lake  in  Texas,  where  the  crust  of  salt 
is  so  thick  that  it  can  be  removed  in 
large  blocks,  and  yet  no  diminution  u 
ever  observed. 

Where  neither  masses  of  n)ck-?alt. 
nor  waters  holding  large  quantities  of 
salt,  provide  for  the  wants  of  man,  he 
knows  how  to  force  the  very  plants  that 
delight,  like  him,  in  the  precious  biwn 
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of  nature,  to  furnish  him  all  he  desires. 
For  it  is  not  the  miner  alone  who  goes 
down  into  the  deep  of  the  earth  to 
search  for  salt,  but  plants  also  send 
down  their  roots,  draw  up  the  salt- 
water, and  deposit  the  proceeds  in  beau- 
tiful crystals  in  their  cells.  There  are 
few  plants,  altogether,  which  do  not 
contain  in  their  4cl>cate  tissues  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  salt,  especially  in  the 
stems  and  the  branches,  and  leave  it 
behind  in  their  aslies,  when  they  are 
burned.  Some  cereals  require  it,  there- 
fore, for  their  satisfactory  growth,  and 
much  salt  is  so\>ti  on  the  broad  lands 
of  England  and  the  fields  of  China; 
others,  like  asparagus  and  flax,  do  not 
tlirive  at  all  without  such  aid.  But  the 
growth  which  surrounds  salt-springs 
and  the  plants  that  love  to  dwell  on  the 
seashore,  delight  in  the  little  grains; 
even  the  lofty  cocos-palm  sends  its 
large  oval  fruit  adrift,  to  seek  some 
briny  strand,  where  it  may  find  a  rich 
soil  and  abundance  of  salt;  and  the 
careful  husbandman  of  those  regions, 
when  planting  the  nut  that  is  to  give 
him  his  daily  bread,  drops  a  handful 
of  salt  into  the  hole,  to  which  he  con- 
fides the  gigantic  seed-corn. 

Here  and  there,  in  favored  lands,  you 
sec  a  vast,  marshy  meadow,  spread  out 
in  beautiful  luxuriance  before  your  eye, 
dotted  with  pretty  copses  of  elders  and 
willows.  Close  by  one  of  these  groups 
of  low,  spreading  trees,  where  the  soil 
almost  imperceptibly  rises  into  a  little 
knoll,  there  gushes  forth  a  clear,  power- 
ful spring,  and  forms,  at  its  very  birth, 
a  large,  circular  basin,  filled  with  trans- 
parent water.  A  rivulet  runs  from  it 
slowly  but  steadily,  wanders,  as  if  en- 
joying the  luxury  of  leisure,  through  * 
level  meadows,  saturating  the  porous 
soil  on  the  right  and  the  left,  and  at 
last  falls,  at  the  edge  of  the  high  table- 
land, with  merry  laughter,  into  the 
lower  plain,  to  bring  its  modest  tribute 
to  the  large  river  below. 

There  are  other  meadows  scattered 
over  the  plateau,  but  not  one  of  them 
can  boast  of  the  bright  flowers  and 
waving  grasses  which  here  bud  and 
blossom  forth    in  unwonted    richness. 


Thousands  of  purplo  asters  peep  out 
with  their  bright  eyes,  set  in  golden 
yellow,  from  the  midst  of  dense  clumps 
of  reeds;  luxuriant  plantains  over- 
shadow a  host  of  minor  plants  of 
strange  and  uncouth  appearance,  and  a 
variety  of  glaux  spreads  all  around  a 
deep-green  carpet,  strewn  with  an  abun- 
dance of  small  white  flowers.  Further 
on,  a  quaint  salicomia  appears,  in  large 
patches ;  its  long-linked  stem  looks  as 
if  it  would  burst,  filled,  as  it  seems,  to 
overflowing  wit!i  exuberant  sap,  and  in 
the  axes  between  the  branches,  lurk 
countless  diminutive  blossoms  of  bright 
yellow.  Even  the  grasses  and  reeds 
which  cover  the  marshy  ground,  when 
more  closely  examined,  prove  to  be  en- 
tirely diflerent  from  all  that  grow  on 
adjoining  lands. 

The  flocks  of  birds  who  have  left  their 
homes  in  the  far  north,  and  now,  with 
swift  wings,  move  southward  to  more 
genial  climes,  might  fancy  they  beheld 
here,  once  more,  the  shores  on  which 
they  last  sought  rest  and  repose.  For 
hero  are  the  same  flowers  which  they 
saw  there,  near  the  downs ;  the  same 
lowly  herbs  that  love  to  be  bathed  daily 
in  the  briny  waters,  and  the  same  reeds 
that  grow  there  within  reach  of  the  un- 
failing tides.  For  it  is  a  salt-spring 
which  here  wells  U[),  and  unable,  at  once, 
to  reach  the  lowlands  by  any  other  out- 
let, has  here  formed  a  lake,  and  fur- 
nished food  to  an  exuberant  vegeta- 
ti(m. 

It  is  from  these  saline  plants,  growing 
now  near  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  and 
now  far  inland  around  merry  springs, 
that  large  provisions  of  salt  are  won  by 
the  aid  of  fire.  The  soda,  or  barile  of 
commerce,  comes  almost  exclusively 
from  the  ashes  of  the  saltwort,  a  plant 
of  grayish  green  color,  with  stems  a  foot 
long,  thickly  set  with  prickly  hair,  and 
with  uncouth,  swollen-looking  leaves, 
ending  in  sharp,  i)ointed  thorns.  The 
Arabs  hardly  knew  what  a  blessing  they 
bestowed  upon  mankind,  when,  upon 
settling  in  Spain,  they  brought  with 
them  not  only  their  n^erino  sheep,  their 
cotton  and  sugar-cane,  but  also  the  un- 
sightly «altwort,  from  which  they  already 
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knew  how  to  obtain  the  soda  of  our 
day. 

Another  salt-plant,  the  leafless  glass- 
wort,  is  eaten  as  a  salad  in  England  and 
the  whole  north  of  Europe ;  but  the 
most  curious  of  them  all  is  perhaps  the 
variety  known  to  our  green-houses  as  the 
ice-plant.  This  strange-looking  plant 
is  a  treasure  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  who  raise  it  in  large 
fields,  pull  it  up  when  ready  for  use, 
bum  it,  and  drive  a  most  profitable 
trade  with  the  soda  they  obtain  from 
the  ashes. 

It  is,  however,  not  the  water  only 
which  gives  us  salt,  but  we  owe  it  also, 
at  times,  to  the  benevolence  of  fire. 
For,  although  the  beautiful  crystals  do 
not  become  volatile  till  they  are  heated 
to  a  white  glow,  they  are  still  not  un- 
frequently  found  among  the  strange 
medley  of  substances  thrown  out  by  vol- 
canoes. After  an  eruption,  the  cracks 
and  crevices  of  Mount  Vesuvius  are 
often  covered  with  a  thick  crust  of  salt, 
and  the  surface  of  petrified  streams  of 
lava  appears,  at  times,  from  the  same 
cause,  as  if  thickly  strewn  with  white 
powder.  In  1822,  the  salt  cropped  out 
in  such  very  large  masses,  that  the 
greedy  Government  of  Naples  laid  an 
embargo  on  the  treasure,  and  obtained, 
through  its  own  workmen,  blocks  of 
twenty-four  feet  square  from  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  crater.  The  same  takes  place 
occasionally  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ilecla, 
in  Iceland,  and  the  industrious  peasants 
carry  whole  wagon-loads  to  their  fields 
and  their  houses. 

Such  is  the  history  and  the  home  of 
the  precious  little  grain,  which  the 
world,  from  the  beginning,  has  looked 
upon  with  a  feeling  akin  to  awe  and 
reverence.  For  while  deeply  grateful 
to  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect 
gift  for  the  tiny  crystal,  on  which  life 
itself  is  dependent,  men  have  ever  felt 
that  it  was  endowed  also  with  a  dread 
power  of  final  destruction.  The  an- 
cients had  no  doubt  that  salt  was  a 
direct  gift  of  the  gods,  and  hence  they 
joined  it,  symbojically,  to  evejy  sacri- 
fice ofiered  on  holy  altars ;  and  Moses 
ordained  that  "every  oblation  of  thy 


meat  shalt  thou  season  with  salt;  nei- 
ther shalt  thou  sufier  the  salt  of  the  cov- 
enant of  thy  God  to  be  lacking  from  the 
meat-ofiering :  with  all  thine  oficring 
thou  shalt  offer  salt."  The  Aztecs  of 
Mexico  had  a  special  goddess  presiding 
over  the  use  of  the  indispensable  condi- 
ment; the  Chinese  celebrate,  to  this 
day,  an  annual  feast  in  honor  of  him 
who  first  introduced  it  into  general  use; 
and  the  old  Egyptians,  when  they  per- 
formed the  rites  of  their  ^reat  festival 
in  honor  of  Neith,  the  mother  of  life, 
filled  the  lamps  of  their  temples  with 
salt  as  well  as  with  oil. 

Miraculous  powers,  also,  seem  to  have 
been  attributed  to  salt,  from  olden 
times;  for  the  Hebrews  used  to  rob 
new-bom  children  with  it,  partly  from 
a  belief,  sanctioned  by  Galen,  that  this 
hardened  and  strengthened  their  skin, 
and  partly  from  faith  in  its  special  bless- 
ing. Hence  the  prophet  Ezckiel  re- 
proaches the  stubborn  people,  by  say- 
ing :  "  Thou  wast  not  salted  at  all,  nor 
swaddled  at  all;"  and  even  the  early 
Christians  adhered  to  the  old  usage,  for 
they  initiated  young  converts  into  the 
mysteries  of  their  faith  by  placing  salt 
in  their  mouth,  as  they  did  with  infants 
at  the  time  of  their  baptism. 

It  was  but  natural,  therefore,  that  the 
semi-sacred  character  of  salt  should  lead 
soon  to  its  being  used  in  connection 
with  treaties  and  compacts  to  lendet 
them  more  binding.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment is  full  of  allusions  to  this  ancient 
usage,  and  Moses  already  speaks  of  *'  a 
salt-covenant  forever  before  the  Lord 
unto  thee  and  unto  thy  seed  with  thee.** 
Its  power  to  protect  against  corniptioD 
lent  its  symbolic  force  to  stipulations 
even  among  infidels,  and  few  such  com- 
pacts were  made  without  a  plate  of  salt 
being  placed  ready  at  hand,  from  which 
each  of  the  contracting  parties  eat  a  few 
grains,  instead  of  swearing  an  oath. 
The  Arabs  of  our  day  still  enter  into  the 
most  sacred  treaty  of  friendship  with 
each  other  by  pushing  a  piece  of  bread, 
strewn  with  salt,  into  each  others 
mouth,  and  then  call  it  a  ^^  salt- treaty.^ 
The  ancestral  salt-cellar,  that  played  so 
prominent  a  part  in  the  household  of 
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ancient  Romans,  was,  in  like  manner, 
the  great  symbol  of  the  union,  that 
boond  the  members  of  a  family  to  each 
other. 

Scarcely  less  general  is,  however,  the 
dread  which  salt  inspired  by  its  strange 
power  of  destroying  the  productiveness 
of  the  soil ;  and  thus  it  became,  very 
early,  already  the  symbol  of  sterility 
also.  Jeremiah  cursed  Judah,  by  con- 
demning it "  to  inhabit  the  parched  pla- 
ces in  the  wilderness,  in  a  salt-land,  and 
not  inhabited ; "  and  the  terrible  fate  of 
Lot's  wife  has  left  the  curse  vivid  in  the 
memory  of  men.  For  the  same,  reason, 
when  Abimelcch  had  destroyed  the  city 
of  Sichem,  and  rased  its  walls  to  the 
ground,  the  place  where  it  had  stood 
was  sown  with  salt,  not  in  order  to  make 
it  sterile,  but  as  a  sign  that  it  should 
remain  waste  forever.  Even  the  3Iiddle 
Ages  employed  the  dread  symbol ;  and 
the  great  Barbarossu,  after  taking  rebel- 
lious Milan,  and  destroying  its  beautiful 
buildings,  ordered  the  plough  to  be 
passed  over  the  city,  and  then  salt  to  be 
strewn  on  the  spot,  leaving  only  the 
churches  unharmed,  "  for  the  greater 
glory  of  God." 

On  the  other  hand,  salt  makes  "  un- 
savory things  "  palatable  again,  as  Job 
already  mentions;  and  hence  it  soon 
became  usual  to  speak  of  it  as  a  symbol 
of  that  sagacity  which  uses  apparently 
worthless  matters  for  a  good  purpose, 
and  employs  words  of  trifling  import 
in  themselves  with  great  eflect.  This 
was  the  first  meaning  of  Attic  salt; 
hence,  also,  St.  Paul  writes,  "  Let  your 
speech  be  alway  with  grace,  seasoned 
with  salt,  that  ye  may  know  how  to 
answer  every  man ; "  and  the  Saviour 
Himself  calls  His  disciples  "  the  salt  of 
the  earth,"  as  men  by  whose  instruction 
and  example  their  brethren  are  to  be 
taught  and  saved  from  condemnation. 

All  this  worship  of  salt  as  a  divine 
gift,. this  veneration  of  its  sacred  char- 
acter, and  this  dread  of  its  destructive 
powers,  centre,  however,  in  the  simple 
fact,  taught  by  modem  chemistry,  that 
salt  is  the  great  regulator  of  the  health 
of  the  world.  Without  it,  the  seas  would 
l>e  impure  and  the  land  a  desolate  scene 
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of  destruction ;  man  would  not  be  able 
to  live,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field,  with 
the  plants  that  feed  them,  would  no 
longer  be  seen.  The  little  grain  of  salt, 
at  which  we  hardly  glance,  is  thus  of 
vital  importance  in  the  great  household 
of  nature.  But  it  shares  the  fate  of  all 
indispensable  things  by  which  we  are 
surrounded :  habit  makes  dull  the  sen- 
sibility of  our  senses,  and  with  it  the 
activity  of  thought  that  depends  on 
such  impressions.  Only  what  is  rare 
and  unusual  attracts  our  attention, 
though  it  have  but  an  outside  brilliancy 
and  useless  beauty.  The  sparkling  dia- 
mond is  sure  of  admiration ;  set  in 
bright  gold,  it  is  esteemed  above  all 
things,  and  serves  to  enhance  beauty,  to 
display  our  wealth,  or  to  symbolize 
supreme  power.  The  unattractive  twin- 
sister,  black  coal,  has  to  do  hard  work 
in  the  kitchen,  the  wx)rkshop,  and  the 
factory,  like  a  true  Cinderella;  and 
yet  on  coal,  and  not  on  the  diamond, 
rests  the  true  wealth  of  a  nation,  the 
foundation  of  happiness  for  countless 
millions.  Thus  it  is  with  the  tiny  grain 
of  salt ;  rich  and  poor  see  it,  day  by 
day,  on  their  table,  and  enjoy  it  with 
every  thing  they  eat  and  drink,  but 
few  ever  inquire  whence  it  came,  and 
what  accident  or  what  necessity  brought 
it  there.  And  yet,  let  it  be  missing  but 
for  a  single  day,  and  how  we  would 
suffer  I 

We  all  know  that  the  ocean  is  salt, 
and  that  without  it  neither  animal  nor 
plant  could  live  in  the  vast  basins  of  the 
earth.  But  it  is  less  generally  known 
that  the  amount  of  salt  in  difierent  seas 
is  not  the  same,  but  steadily  decreases 
in  the  direction  from  the  equator  to  the 
poles.  Scoresby  tells  us  that,  of  Euro- 
pean seas,  the  Mediterranean  holds  most, 
the  Baltic  least ;  so  that  the  fishermeu 
of  the  north  have  to  send  for  the  salt 
they  need  in  preserving  their  fish,  to 
the  more  favored  regions  of  the  south, 
and  salt  becomes  a  patron  of  active 
trade.  The  Atlantic  Ocean,  again,  has 
more  salt  than  the  Pacific,  and  the  Po- 
lar Sea  least  of  all.  With  the  amount 
of  salt,  which  makes  the  water  denser, 
and  thus  better  able  to  bear  heavy  ves- 
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scls  on  its  broad  shoulders,  changes,  of 
course,  also  the  degree  of  density ;  and 
as  water  is  naturally  desirous  to  restore 
the  equilibrium,  there  follows  a  constant 
flow  to  and  fro ;  so  that  salt  here  appears 
as  the  great  motive-power,  which  causes 
the  currents  of  the  sea  I  These  again, 
in  their  turn,  bestow  warmth  on  West- 
em  Europe,  mix  the  differently  heated 
waters  of  the  ocean  so  as  to  protect  the 
life  that  teems  in  them  against  cold, 
and  favor  the  sailing  of  trade-ships. 
Tims  climate  and  temperature,  winds 
and  currents,  navigation  and  the  fertil- 
ity of  coast-lands,  all  depend  on  the 
presence  of  the  little  pinch  of  salt  I 

Far  better  known  is  the  fact  that 
man,  like  all  animal  life,  cannot  exist 
without  salt,  but  must  miserably  perish, 
so  that  among  the  most  terrible  punish- 
ments, entailing  certain  death  with  fear- 
ful suffering,  that  of  feeding  criminals 
with  saltless  food  was  not  uncommon  in 
barbarous  times,  and  prevailed,  to  our 
disgrace,  until  quite  recently,  in  one  of 
the  northern  countries  of  Europe.  Ani- 
mals, deprived  of  salt,  lose  their  hair, 
become  lean  and  hideous  to  look  at, 
and  die  a  death  of  unspeakable  suffer- 
ing. The  reason  is  simple.  A  man, 
weighing  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
carries  in  him  at  least  one  pound  of  salt ; 
it  constitutes  five  per  cent,  of  the  solid 
matter  of  his  blood,  and  an  almost  equal 
proportion  of  all  the  cartilages  of  the 
body,  and  the  bile  contains  soda  as  a 
special  and  indispensable  element  in  the 
process  of  digestion.  If  the  salt,  then, 
be  withdrawn,  or  the  ounce  which  every 
one  of  use  daily  loses,  by  perspiration 
and  other  means,  be  not  replaced,  diges- 
tion is  arrested,  the  bony  part  of  our 
frame  is, not  rebuilt,  the  eye  loses  its 
brilliancy,  and  the  whole  system  breaks 
down. 

Hence  the  craving  of  man  and  beast 
alike  for  the  precious  grain.  Pliny  but 
expressed  the  necessity  of  its  use  for 
life,  when  he  said  that  all  the  loveliness 
and  joyousness  of  life  could  not  be  bet- 
ter expressed  than  by  the  name  of  salt, 
and  the  rulers  of  the  world  were  not 
glow  in  taking  advantage  of  this  fact, 
by  taxing  the  indispensable  gift  of  na- 


ture. Five  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
already,  the  mythical  king,  Ancus  Mar- 
tius,  established,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  a  saline,  under  the  control  of  the 
state ;  and  at  a  later  period  the  censor 
Livius  earned  the  name  of  Salinator,  by 
raising  the  duty  .on  salt  From  distant 
China  to  the  west  of  Europe,  every  Gov- 
ernment learned  to  treat  salt  as  one  of 
the  regalia ;  and  not  many  years  ago, 
poor  French  peasants  were  stiU  erutdly 
punished  if  they  dared  draw  a  bucket 
of  water  from  the  great  ocean,  in  order 
to  secure  the  few  grains  of  salt  it  con- 
tained I- 

As  vegetable  food  is  both  unpalatable 
and  little  nutritious  unlcas  accompanied 
by  salt,  herbivorous  animals  everywhere 
delight  in  its  use.  The  wild  buffalo 
and  the  deer,  as  well  as  our  comestic 
cattle,  enjoy  it  with  evident  relish ;  and 
the  Alpine  herdsman,  like  the  Gaucho 
of  the  Pampas,  trains  his  half-wild 
herds  to  meet  him  at  certain  places,  by 
depositing  small  quantities  of  salt  at 
regular  intervals.  When  the  eager 
huntsman,  in  Southern  Africa,  is  in 
search  of  rare  sport,  he  hides  himself  at 
a  favorite  salt-lick,  and  is  sure  to  be 
amply  rewarded ;  and  the  cunning 
chamois-hunter  of  the  Alps  prepares  his 
way,  years  ahead,  by  cautiously  placing 
a  handful  of  salt  in  accessible  spots, 
until  even  those  sagacious  animals  are 
beguiled,  by  their  greediness,  and  finally 
fall  into  the  hands  of  their  enemy. 

Even  here,  however,  man  shows  his 
strange  superiority  over  lower  beings; 
for  while  animals,  without  exception, 
love  salt  with  equal  fondness,  the  desire 
among  men  differs  essentially.  Nations 
who  live  largely  on  animal  food,  value 
it  naturally  less  than  those  who  prefer  a 
vegetable  diet.  Thus  Mungo  Park 
speaks  of  certain  tribes  in  Southwestern 
Africa,  who  never  take  salt  by  any 
chance,  and  adds  that  even  Euroi)eana, 
travelling  in  their  country,  never  feci 
the  want  of  it.  The  same  disregard 
prevails  in  the  colds  of  Siberia,  where 
the  peoples  of  whole  districts  eat  their 
food  without  a  particle  of  salt  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  Indian  tribes,  true 
Vegetarians,  who  consume  it  in  lai^ 
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quantities,  so  that  the  childrcu  are  seen 
sucking  pieces  of  salt  like  sugar.  In 
certain  portions  of  Africa,  he  is  deemed 
a  rich  man  who  can  afford  eating  salt 
with  his  food ;  in  the  mountains  of  the 
South,  small  pieces  of  it  circulate  as 
money,  and  on  the  Qold  Codst  a  hand- 
ful of  salt  will  purchase  two  seryiceable 
slaves  I 

A  nicer  distinction,  yet,  is  the  well- 
' established  fact,  that  the  actiye  races 
require  salt  more  imperatively  than  the 
passive  races ;  and  this,  in  connection 
with  the  refined  instincts  of  the  body, 
explains,  no  doubt,  the  startling  dif- 
ference between  the  Gaucho  of  South 
America,  who  hardly  knows  what  salt 
is,  and  the  intelligent  son  of  European 


races,  who  could  not  live  a  fortnight 
without  his  accustomed  supply. 

How  wonderful,  then,  that  the  pres- 
ence of  a  "  pinch  of  salt,"  a  thing  of  no 
value  and  hardly  noticed  by  millions  of 
us,  should  be  tiie  condition  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life  on  our  earth !  Truly, 
not  only  is  man  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully made,  tliat  his  physical  life  and 
the  activity  of  his  heaven-bom  mind 
should  depend  on  the  little  white  crys- 
tal, but  great  are  the  works  and  won- 
drous is  the  wisdom  of  Him,  who,  from 
His  throne  on  high,  orders  alike  the 
heavenly  bodies  in  their  immeasured 
space,  and  the  invisible  grain  of  salt  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  the  deep 
of  the  sea  I 


ONE    YEAR    MORE. 

Thou,  in  whose  garden  I  have  grown  apace. 

Plant  of  no  grace, 

Filling  a  good  tree's  place, 
Spreading  no  shade,  nor  showing  any  fruit — 
Thankless  from  crown  to  root  1 

Thou  who,  these  twenty  years,  l^ast  come  and  found, 

On  tree  or  ground, 

Sound,  be  it,  or  unsound. 
No  fruit,  to  praise  Thee  for  Thy  patient  care —    > 
Stubborn,  and  hard,  and  bare ! 

"  One  Year  More,  Master ! — one  year  for  My  own ! 

Let  him  alone : 

With  shame,  and  sob,  and  groan, 
I'll  dig  around  his  heart-roots— graft  and  prune. 
Then,  if,  for  all,  he  bear  not  I    ♦    ♦    ♦    Ah  1  so  soon  ? 

Ah  !  give  me  one  year  more  !  " 
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PLANCHETTE  IN  A  NEW   CHARACTER. 


We  too  have  a  Planchctte,  and  a 
Planchette  with  this  signal  merit:  it 
diselaims  all  pretensions  to  supermun- 
dane inspirations;  it  operates  freely — 
indeed,  with  extraordinary  freedom ;  it 
goes  at  the  tap  of  the  drum.  The  first 
touch  of  the  operators,  no  matter  under 
what  circumstances  it  is  brought  out  to 
reveal  its  knowledge,  sets  it  in  motion. 
But  it  brings  no  communications  from 
any  celestial  or  spiritual  sources.  Its 
chirography  is  generally  good,  and  fre- 
quently excellent.  Its  remarks  evince 
an  intelligence  often  above  that  of  the 
operators,  and  its  talent  at  answering  or 
evading  difficult  questions  is  admirable. 
We  have  no  theories  about  it. 

Mr.  Buckle's  statement  that  the  phil- 
osophical comprehension  of  history  is 
only  to  be  attained  by  the  digestion  of 
myriads  of  historic  facts,  must  be  ap- 
plied before  any  definite  conclusion  with 
regard  to  this  mysterious  agent  can  even 
be  hinted  at ;  and  it  is  precisely  these 
facts  that  are  wanting  to  the  man  of 
science. 

Accepting  this  view,  we  shall  certain- 
ly be  excused  for  not  attempting  an  ex- 
planation of  the  methods  by  which  this 
simplest  of  machinery  works^  or  sug- 
gesting the  sources  of  its  power.  We 
take  its  own  word  that  it  appropriates 
the  combined  intelligence  of  the  com- 
pany in  which  it  operates,  and  that  this 
constitutes  its  working-capital,  its  entire 
stock-in-trade. 

Wo  feel  that  we  can  accept  this  mod- 
est estimate  of  its  power  without  danger 
to  our  faith  or  morals ;  and  we  cannot 
see  that,  after  such  a  bland  limitation 
upon  the  authority  of  its  communica- 
tions, any  body  need  feel  shaky  or  in 
danger  of  being  undermined  in  any 
favorite  particular,  by  what  such  a  go- 
between  can  say.  The  chief  curiosity 
about  our  modest  friend  is,  that  it  is 
able  to  say  any  thing  at  all.  Our  rec- 
ord is  to  the  point  that  it  does  say  a 


great  many  things  very  intelligibly,  and 
this  without  trick,  collusion,  or  impos- 
ture of  any  kind.  We  present  the  sub- 
ject in  the  light  merely  of  a  very  curi- 
ous studj'.  What  mental,  electric,  mag- 
netic, odic,  or  other  forces  are  lying 
perdtLS  about  us,  which  may  be  utilized 
by  inanimate  agents,  seems  to  become 
a  legitimate  object,  or  at  least  a  carious 
subject  of  inquiry,  under  the  phenome- 
na disclosed  by  the  agile  motions  of  our 
three-legged  agent.  This  is  eqnaDj 
true  whether  the  practical  results  prom- 
ise to  come  to  something  or  to  noth- 
ing. 

The  Ghostology  of  the  world,  which 
seems  to  have  accompanied  every  phase 
of  its  historical  development,  is  a  nebu- 
la which  must,  some  day,  be  resolved 
into  scientific  facts.  Planchettism  seems 
to  occupy  a  dim  comer  in  this  vague  and 
extensive  realm. 

We  make  no  pretensions  to  the  pos- 
session of  a  mental  telescope  which  is 
capable  of  bringing  this  dimness  to 
light.  We  but  ofi'er  the  simple  results 
of  our  observations.  All  we  claim  i^ 
that  those  observations  are  absolute- 
ly authentic.  Wo  at  least  have  not 
'* forced"  nor  "doctored*'  them,  as 
some  more  scientific  observers  are  said 
sometimes  to  do. 

The  era'  which  began  with  Mesmer, 
proceeding  through  the  varioiis  stages 
of  biology,  spirit-rapping,  table-tipping; 
clairvoyance,  and  other  modem  mystic 
developments,  has  evolved  a  new  phase 
in  Planchette.  Such  vagae  indications 
as  raps,  such  ponderous  machineiy  as 
heavy  tables,  might  be  delusive.  This 
little  heart-shaped  board  certainly  con- 
tains no  trick  of  spring,  or  wire,  which 
may  impose  upon  the  confiding.  A 
shingle  and  a  pair  of  common  caston, 
with  a  Faber's  pencil  No.  2,  Aimish  yon 
with  the  required  mechanism.  Ton 
know  you  are  honest  yourself.  Some 
of  you  have  friends  in  whose  probity 
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you  can  confide  as  thoroughly  as  in  your 
own. 

In  the  instances  which  we  propose  to 
give,  exactly  as  they  occurred,  we  could 
have  no  doubt  of  the  good  faith  of  the 
operators.  With  my  own  hands  on  the 
instrument,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible not  to  detect  any  guidance  of  the 
machine  by  the  muscular  force,  either 
voluntary  or  involuntary,  of  the  vis-cir^is. 
Some  of  the  writing  was  effected  with 
the  hands  of  three  people  upon  the  in- 
strument, each  with  a  definite  thought 
in  his  mind,  which  was  not  in  the  least 
the  communication  written  by  the  pen- 
ciL 

We  give  the  strange  statements  of  the 
magnetic  agent,  not  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  astonishing  the  public,  but  to 
famish  those  who,  like  ourselves,  are 
really  desirous  of  penetrating  the  mys- 
tery, with  some  few  of  the  wonderful 
facts  which  must  abound. 

We  are  all  conscious  of  the  existence 
of  involuntary  muscular  and  nervous 
action,  and  we  are  likewise  cognizant 
of  an  activity  of  the  brain,  undirected 
by  will,  such  as  is  shown  in  the  ravings 
of  delirium  and  the  curious  phenomena 
of  dreams ;  therefore,  leaving  altogether 
aside  the  supernatural  theory,  we  would 
wish  to  see  the  subject  grappled  with 
on  purely  scientific  grounds. 

The  clever  article,  republished  in 
Ef>ery  Saturday,  entitled,  "A  Three- 
Legged  Impostor,"  furnished  only  a 
few  statements.  ^^  My  Experience  with 
Planchette,"  in  the  August  number  of 
LippineotVs  Maganm,  shows  grave  er- 
rors, in  underrating  the  capabilities  of 
the  machine.  The  latter  states,  for  in- 
stance, with  great  positiveness,  that 
Planchette  "must  always  write  a  run- 
ning hand,"  and  could,  consequently, 
never  have  made  a  cross,  as  described 
in  the  novel,  "  Who  Breaks,  Pays." 

This  is  a  mistake;  our  Planchette 
frequently  separates  words  completely, 
goes  back,  and  dots  an  i  with  precis- 
ion, writes  figures,  and  returns  to  put 
the  mark  $  before  them ;  and  on  one 
occasion,  being  requested  to  do  some- 
thing beyond  its  ability,  wrote,  "  I  am 
not  =  to  that." 


Besides  this,  it  invariably  makes  a 
period  when  it  has  done  writing  a  sen- 
tence, occasionally  employs  commas,  and 
frequently  has  been  known  to  insert  an 
apostrophe,  and  to  put  the  proper  ac- 
cent over  a  French  vowel,  all  unexpect- 
edly to  the  people  whose  hands  were 
upon  the  board,  they  being  unaware  of 
what  it  was  writing,  and  even  engaged 
in  conversation  upon  a  different  topic, 
at  the  same  time. 

I  have  seen  it  draw  rough  caricatures 
of  people,  making  the  eyes  and  ears  in 
the  right  places,  without  any  guidance, 
and  in  one  case  adding  a  hat  to  one 
head  after  the  outline  was  completed. 
In  contradiction  to  the  other  theory  of 
the  LippincoU  writer,  that  it  is  always 
controlled  by  the  strongest  intelligence 
in  the  room,  I  will  state  that  we  have 
known  it  to  give  a  conundrum  that  had 
never  been  heard  by  any  one  of  the 
party ;  then  give  the  answer,  and  final- 
ly, in  the  teeth  of  our  united  assevera- 
tions to  the  contrary,  to  affirm  that  it 
could  "  never  give  any  but  stale  ones," 
and  that  the  question  and  answer  were 
in  all  our  minds,  which  they  emphatic- 
ally were  not 

On  one  occasion,  being  asked  to  write 
poetry,  Planchette  wrote  the  first  lines 
of  "  Thanatopsis,"  which  were  not  con- 
sciously in  the  minds  of  any  of  those 
present ;  and  what  was  more  peculiar, 
wrote  the  word  natural  instead  of  visible 
in  the  second  line,  a  mistake  patent  to 
all  who  knew  the  poem — a  second  time 
controverting  the  theory  of  the  Lippin- 
coU writer,  that  its  errors  are  those  of 
the  minds  employed,  which  contradic- 
tion is  confirmed  in  the  fact  that,  when 
asked  to  write  its  name,  it  invariably 
responds  "Planchet,"  though  we  have 
never  recognized  it  as  other  than  of  the 
feminine  gender.  Again,  on  being  re- 
monstrated with  for  illiteracy,  it  de- 
fended itself  by  saying,  "  I  always  was 
a  bad  speler  (sic) ; "  an  orthographical 
blunder  that  no  one  in  the  room  was 
capable  of  making. 

But,  on  the  whole,  our  Planchette  is 
a  cultivated, and  scientific  intelligence, 
of  more  than  average  order,  though  it 
may  be,  at  times,  slightly  inaccurate  in 
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orthography,  and  occasionally  quote  in- 
correctly :  I  must  even  confess  that 
there  are  moments  when  its  usual  ele- 
gance of  diction  lapses  into  slang  terms 
and  abrupt  contradictions.  But,  after 
all,  though  we  flatter  ourselves  that,  as 
a  family,  we  contain  rather  more  than 
ordinary  intelligence,  still  it  is  more 
than  a  match  for  us ;  and  if  our  wisdom 
is  the  true  source  of  its  cleverness,  it  is 
not  the  intellect  of  one  from  which  it 
draws  its  sustenance,  but  from  the  com- 
bined wit  and  talent  of  the  company. 

Our  Planchette  came  to  us  about  a 
month  ago.  It  is  one  of  the  simplest 
description,  an  unpolished  heart-shaped 
board  of  black  walnut,  with  brass  pen- 
tagraph-whecls.  It  was  purchased  at  a 
bookstore,  in  a  neighboring  town,  and 
began  to  work  immediately  for  a  young 
girl  of  nineteen,  called,  systematically, 
**  the  Flirt,  "  by  this  incorrigible  ^ver 
of  sobriquets ;  and  myself,  upon  whom 
it  at  once  bestowed  the  nickname  of 
"  CUirkey,"  a  facetious  rendering  of  my 
patronymic  Clarke,  to  which  it  has  con- 
stantly adhered.  One  of  the  party,  a 
calm,  dignified  lady  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  for  whom  it  condescends  to 
work,  is  distinguished,  habitually,  as 
"  the  Angel."  The  head  of  the  house  is 
only  known  to  it  as  "  Hon.  Clarke," 
while  one  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  family,  for  whom  it  writes  singular- 
ly well,  is  always  called  "  the  Boy  of 
Eighteen,"  to  the  supreme  annoyance 
of  his  budding  manhood. 

Ui)on  one  of  our  guests  it  has  be- 
stowed the  uncomplimentary  epithet  of 
"  Sassiness,"  which,  being  often  repeat- 
ed, induced  a  petition  from  the  young 
lady  so  characterized  to  be  only  indi- 
cated by  an  initial  8,  which  the  imper- 
tinent scribbler  accorded  only  so  far 
as  omitting  all  the  letters  except  the 
five  Srs ;  so  that  now  she  is  always  rec- 
ognized as  "  SSSSS,"  with  the  full  force 
of  the  sibilant  maintained. 

It  is  always  respectful'  to  "Hon. 
Clarke,"  and  when  pressed  to  state  what 
it  thought  of  him,  answered  that  he 
"was  a  goo  I  skipper,". a  reputation 
fairly  earned  by  his  capacity  for  man- 
aging a  fleet  of  small  boats.     But  we 


were  not  contented  with  so  rague  an 
answer,  and  our  urgent  demands  for  an 
analysis  of  his  character  produced  the 
reply,  "  A  native  crab-apple,  but  spicy 
and  even  sweet  when  ripe."  I  should 
rather  not  say  whether  this  was  a  good 
description,  for  fear  he  might  read  m; 
opinion  in  this  periodical.  When  aske^l 
to  go  on,  it  wrote,  "  Ask  me  II02. 
Clarke^s  character  again,  and  I  will  flee 
to  realms  of  imperishable  woe ;  or,  as 
Tabitha  is  here,  say  Til  pull  your  nose ;  ^ 
and  on  being  taunted  with  its  incapa- 
city to  fulfil  the  threat,  it  wrote,  ^^  Met- 
aphorically speaking,  of  coarse."  Xut 
satisfied  with  this  rebuff,  on  another 
occasion  the  subject  was  again  pursued, 
and  the  answer  elicited  as  follows, "  Yes; 
but  you  can^t  fool  me.  I  sud  nay  once, 
and  when  I  says  nay  I  means  nay.'^ 
More  than  once  it  has  lapsed  into  the 
same  misuse  of  the  verb ;  as,  *^  I  not 
only  believes  it,  but  I  knows  it ; "  and 
again,  "  You  asks,  and  I  answers^  be- 
cause Fm  here." 

For  certain  people,  such  as  the  Flirt 
or  the  Angel,  it  will  always  answer, 
though  it  is  sometimes  sharp,  and  fre- 
quently reftises  to  repeat  an  illegible 
word.  On  being  twice  intenogited 
with  regard  to  a  subject,  it  replied, 
tartly,  '^  I  hate  to  be  asked  if  I  am  sure 
of  a  fact."  And  once,  when  it  desired 
Hon.  Clarke  to  lay  his  hands  upon  it, 
and  there  was  a  misanderstandiog  to 
whom  it  required,  it  wrote,  franti^lj. 
in  huge  letters,  "  Clabkb !I  ! " 

It  will  occasionally  write  for  three 
people,  when  it  refuses  to  work  for  tw(\ 
*^on  the  principle,"  to  quote  its  owo 
explanation  of  ths  fact,  ^^tbat  thne 
heads  are  better  than  two,  even  if  one 
is  a  sheep^s  head." 

It  is  remarkably  ready  at  a  definition, 
far  exceeding  any  one  of  us  in  the  terse 
ness  and  cleajpess  of  its  ideas. 

Uomoeopathy  it  calls  '^sugared  sweet- 
ness, which  pampers  the  taste,  and  eat- 
isfies  the  constant  dcsi^  of  men  to  be 
doing  something  for  each  small  ailment.** 
Dreams,  it  says,  are  "  a  prolongation 
and  confusion  of  the  ideas  and  action 
of  the  day ; "  or,  "  of  what  happened  in 
a  past  state." 
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Some  one,  desiring  to  pose  this  ready 
writer,  asked  for  its  theory  of  the  Gulf- 
Stream  ;  which  it  announced,  without 
hesitation,  to  be  "  Turmoil  in  the  water, 
l^roduced  by  conglomeration  of  ice- 
bergs." Objection  was  made  that  the 
warmth  of  the  waters  of  the  natural 
phenomenon  rather  contradicted  this 
original  view  of  the  subject ;  to  which 
Planchette  tritely  responded,  *'  Friction 
produces  heat."  **  But  how  does  fric- 
tion produce  heat  in  this  case  ? "  pur- 
sued the  questioner.  "  Light  a  match," 
was  the  inconsequent  answer — Plan- 
chette evidently  believing  that  the  pu- 
pil was  ignorant  of  first  principles. 
"  But  the  Gulf-Stream  flows  north ;  how, 
then,  can  the  icel^ergs  accmnulate  at  its 
source?"  was  the  next  interrogation, 
which  elicited  the  contemptuous  reply, 
"  There  is  as  much  ice  and  snow  at  the 
South  Pole  as  at  the  North,  ignorant 
Clarkey."  "  But  it  flows  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,"  pursued  the  undismayed. 
"  You've  got  me  there,  unless  it  flows 
underground,"  was  the  cool  and  unex- 
pected retort ;  and  it  wound  up  with 
declaring,  sensibly,  that,  after  all,  '*  it  is 
a  meeting  of  the  North  and  South  At- 
lantic currents,  which  collide,  and  the 
eddic  (sic)  runs  northward." 

On  being  asked  what  had  interfered 
with  the  aiTival  of  a  certain  telegram,  it 
replied,  Yankee  fashion,  with  another 
question,  "  What  generally  stops  a  tele- 
gram ? "  This  being  beyond  the  power 
of  the  company  to  answer,  it  gave  its 
own  idea — "  The  operators  turn  tipsy." 

It  said,  of  a  certain  Senator,  that  he 
was  "  a  traitor  to  his  country,"  because 
"  he  went  for  Johnson ; "  and  on  being 
asked  what  induced  him  to  give  his 
vot«  against  impeachment,  wrote, 

**  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do."* 

It  lias  Bomething  to  say  on  every  sub- 
ject— is  familiar  with  Shakespeare,  and 
tiie  glacial  scratches,  and  even  claims  to 
know  Xogkloprt ;  and  Xogkloprt  was  a 
being  evolved  from  the  depths  of  our 
inner  consciousness,  through  the  me- 
dium of  table-tipping ;  and  we  rather 
flatter  ourselves  that  the  name  at  least 
is  uncommon.    Planchette  tells  us  that 


the  history  of  this  gentleman  of  com- 
plex consonants  "  was  terrible,  so  mys- 
terious," that  "  he  died  for  the  sins  of 
others."  When  asked  where  he  lived, 
it  answered,  ambiguously,  "  Among  the 
vines ; "  but  on  being  pressed  to  know 
whether  he  was  a  vine-dresser,  answer- 
ed, with  great  emphasis,  "  Certainly 
not."  Further  questioning  elicited  that 
he  resided  in  "  an  ancient  country,  far 
beyond  the  sea,"  "  up  among  the  moun- 
tains," at  a  .place  called  "  Aulean,  in 
Greece."  The  city  has  long  been  dead. 
There  was  a  woman  in  the  case ;  "  but 
she  drove  him  wild ;  for  he  loved  her, 
but  she  hated  him."  Some  awful  crime 
was  committed,  but  what,  Planchette 
says,  "  I  dare  not  tell."  Further  com- 
munication elicited  that  this  interesting 
character  is  now  a  resident  of  "  a  realm 
of  imperishable  woe."  And  Planchette, 
having  once  written  the  word  "posi- 
tism,"  defended  itself  by  saying,  "  Xog- 
kloprt joggled  my  elbow ;  I  meant 
*  positivism.' " 

I  have  said  that  our  Planchette  is 
poetical.  One  day  it  suddenly  broke 
out  as  follows : 

'*  Wreathe  the  bowl  with  flowers  of  soul, 
That  no  delight  can  find  us, 
We'll  take  oar  flight  to  heaven  to-night, 
And  leayo  delight  («&)  behind  us." 

These  lines  were  unknown  to  either 
of  the  operators ;  but  a  lady  in  the  room 
at  once  gave  them  correctly,  substitut- 
ing "  dull  earth  "  for  "  delight,"  in  the 
last  line;  and  when  Planchette  was 
asked  where  it  learned  the  verses,  it 
declared,  "  Miss  T.  had  them  in  her 
mind,"  which  the  lady  aflBrmed,  posi- 
tively, that  she  had  not ;  at  least,  con- 
sciously. 

It  has  given  us  several  poems  of  its 
own  composition ;  short,  to  be  sure,  and 
not  always  perfectly  rhjrthmical ;  but  it 
is  fond  of  asserting  it«»  authorship,  by 
writing  after  them,  "  This  is  perfectly 
original " — a  fact  that  no  one  who  reads 
them  would  ever  doubt.  The  following 
is  an  instance : 

"  A  maid  eat  on  y  shore, 

Watching  the  ocean's  roar, 
She  thought  of  him  who,  far  away, 
Would  oomo  to  her  one  joyous  day, 

And  say,  we  part  no  more.'* 
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Tliis  'WHS  written  off  without  hesita- 
tion or  stoppage  of  any  kind,  with  the 
Flirt's  hands  and  my  own  upon  the 
board.  The  former  never  made  a 
rhyme  in  her  life,  and  I  am  positive 
that  my  brain  had  no  connection  with 
this  remarkable  production ;  so  that  we 
do  not  quarrel  with  Planchette  for  the 
honor  of  its  creation ;  neither  does  it 
seem  proud  of  its  poetical  talent,  for  of 
some  other  lines  of  its  own,  it  wrote, 
"  Any  person,  with  half  an  idea,  could 
write  such  supreme  ridiculous  nonsense." 

These  are  some  few  of  the  facts  of 
which  we  are  cognizant.  Other  people 
have  probably  many,  that  are  equally 
curious  and  amusing,  if  they  could  only 
be  made  known. 

That  some  strange  influence,  of  a  per- 
fectly natural  character,  produces  these 
results,  we  have  no  doubt ;  and  at  this 
point  I  would  wish  to  make  a  sugges- 
tion of  a  theory,  which  I  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  state,  in  Planchette's  own  words, 
on  being  asked  for  a  title  for  this  paper 
and  an  opening  sentence ;  to  which  it 
replied,  "I  will  give  one  sentence,  but 
that  is  all ; "  and,  after  a  reflective  pause, 
it  produced,  with  unusual  deliberation, 
the  following : 

'•  Say,  I  am  an  impostor ;  but  I  am 
not.*  People  do  not  understand  how  to 
use  me.  I  act  through  the  aid  of  mag- 
netic principles,  with  the  aid  of  positive 
and  negative  magnetism." 

Now,  I  projwse  to  give  a  statement, 
according  to  Planchette  itself,  of  its 
manner  of  action,  and  the  different  ele- 
ments required  to  give  its  communica- 
tions clearness  and  point.  It  declares 
that  certain  people  possess  positive  mag- 
netism; others,  negative  magnetism; 
still  others,  negative  electricity.  Posi- 
tive electricity  exists  only  in  the  at- 
mosphere. In  order  to  produce  writing, 
the  combination  is  required  of  a  per- 
son possessing  positive  magnetism  with 
another  endowed  either  with  nega- 
tive magnetism  or  negative  electricity. 
Every  such  combination  \s  not,  how- 
ever, successful ;  a  certain  balance  of 
qualities  must  be  preserved.  Some  are 
deficient  in  the  positive  or  negative 
character;    in  which  case,  the   board 


either  does  not  move,  or  tips  A*iolently 
in  every  direction,  or  makes  wild  marka 
and  scratches,  or  possibly  writes  non- 
sense. Sometimes  the  addition  of  a 
third  person  will  supply  the  required 
power ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  from 
any  previous  knowledge,  what  character 
will  influence  the  machine ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  know  in  what  proportions  the 
positive  and  negative  efiect  a  perfect 
combination.  The  Flirt  is  positive 
magnetic ;  the  Boy  of  Eighteen  is  posi- 
tive magnetic;  the  Angel  is  negative 
magnetic ;  Clarkey  is  negative  electric ; 
Sassiness  is  "  an  unpleasant* mixture  of 
magnetic  and  electric;"  Hon.  Clarke 
is  positive  magnetic ;  and  his  wife  has 
such  strong  positive  magnetism,  that 
no  negative  has  yet  been  found  power- 
ful enough  to  unite  with  her,  though 
the  instrument  tips  and  moves  under 
her  hands.  Combinations  of  the  Boy 
of  Eighteen  and  the  Angel ;  the  Boy  of 
Eighteen  and  Clarkey ;  the  Flirt  and 
the  Angel ;  the  Flirt  and  Clarkey ;  Sas- 
siness, the  Flirt,  and  lion.  Clarke,  will 
produce  manifestations  equally  good; 
that  is,  answers  equally  sensible  and  to 
the  point. 

The  broad  portion  of  the  hoard  and 
the  point  represent  the  two  poles  of  the 
magnet ;  and  Planchette  requires  a  dif- 
ferent adjustment  of  hands  with  refer- 
ence to  the  combinations.  When  the 
Flirt  writes  with  Clarkey,  the  point 
must  be  under  the  hands  of  the  latter, 
else  the  instrument  refuses  to  move. 
When  the  Flirt  writes  with  the  Angel 
the  position  is  reversed.  If  this  is  not 
done,  the  instrument  will  still  write,  hot 
write  backwards,  and  produces  the 
effect  of  the  impression  on  blotting- 
paper  ;  that  is,  in  order  to  decipher  the 
words,  it  is  necessary  to  hold  the  paper 
before  a  looking-glass.  With  Clarkej 
and  the  Boy  of  Eighteen  the  bhMd  part 
of  the  machine  must  be  te  C]»ik€fi 
side,  so  that  any  suBpicion  of  foul  play 
is  averted  from  the  operators — ^who  are, 
indeed,  above  suspicion ;  even  if  «och 
proof  of  their  innocence  were  wanting, 
as  is  given  by  the  impossibility  of  their 
having  coined  certain  of  the  le^nses, 
on  account  of  their  ignorance  of  Uw 
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subjects  discussed.  The  contrary  ele- 
ments of  electricity  and  magnetism  are 
succinctly  defined  by  Planchette,  as 
"  quickening  "  and  "  quieting ; "  and  it 
evidently  reaches  its  highest  activity 
when  one  nature  is  the  complement  of 
the  other. 

The  answers  to  any  question  asked, 
mentally,  have  generally  been  imper- 
fect, even  with  the  questioner's  hands 
upon  the  board ;  and  wc  have  not  cared 
to  ask  them,  believing,  as  we  do,  that 
the  eflfcct  is  produced  by  an  unconscious 
and  unexplained  though  not  inexplica- 
ble combination  of  intellectual  power 
working  under  strictly  natural  laws. 

The  evening  of  Monday,  August  1st, 
was  very  cold  and  clear,  and  we  spent 
it  in-doors  with  Planchette,  who  was  so 
very  satisfactory,  that  I  can  scarcely  do 
better  than  give  our  questions  and  its 
answers  as  they  came,  stating,  first,  that 
the  Flirt  and  I  had  our  hands  upon  the 
board,  and  that  the  questions  were 
asked  by  a  third  person.  There  was  no 
delay  nor  hesitation  in  the  answers,  the 
moving-power  worked  instantly,  and 
the  writing  was  perfectly  legible.  The 
conversation  began  in  this  wise : 

Questioner.  Mention  three  of  the  most 
marked  characteristics  of  positive  mag- 
netic individuals. 

PlanchetU,  Sympathetic,  cold,  and 
nervous. 

Q.  These  qualities  are  inconsistent, 
Planchette.  One  may  sympathize  warm- 
ly, but  bo  physically  incapable  of  ex- 
pression. They  are  not  parts  of  the 
same  temperament. 

P.  I  said  they  could  be  united  in  the 
same  person. 

Q,  Is  any  such  persou  present  ? 

P.  You. 

Q.  Who? 

P.  She. 

Q,  Who  is  she  ? 

P.  I  don't  like  to  say. 

©.  Why? 

P.  Because  she  don't  like  it. 

Q,  Nerer  mind  that ;  say  on. 

P.  All  right.    Sassiness. 

Q.  What  arc  the  characteristics  of 
electric  people  ? 


P.  Intensely  nervous,  also  immense 
capability.     Clarkey  is  an  instance. 

Q.  What  is  your  own  theory  of  youi 
motion  ? 

P.  I  calls  {sic)  it  nothing  but  repro- 
ductive principle. 

Q,  Give  some  other  instance  of  the 
same  reproducing  principle. 

P.  Insanity. 

Q.  Is  idiocy  the  same  ? 

P.  No ;  because  the  mind,  there,  is 
dead. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between 
the  two  states  ? 

P.  Insanity  is  a  confusion  of  previ- 
ous ideas  and  actions. 

Q.  What,  then,  is  delirium  ? 

P.  That  is  disease. 

Q.  What  is  the  moving  principle  of 
thought  ? 

P.  Who  ?    Where,  Sassiness  ? 

Q,  How  does  thought  originate  ? 

P.  I  don't  know ;  ask  Socrates.     • 

Q,  How  is  that  possible  ? 

P.  Refer  to  his  works. 

Q,  Are  your  writings  the  result  of 
involuntary  mental  action  on  our 
part? 

P.  There  is  no  involuntary  working 
of  the  mind.  Each  thought  is  depent 
(^),  unknowingly,  on  an  antecedent. 

Q,  What  shall  we  state  as  the  theory 
of  your  motion  ? 

P.  There  is  no  special  theory;  you 
have  only  the  facts  to  judge  by. 

Q,  YThence  do  you  derive  your 
ideas? 

P.  From  all  the  company.  I  gen- 
erally receive  the  impression  of  the 
strongest  mind. 

Q,  Whose  is  the  strongest  mind 
among  us  ? 

P.  Yours  is  the  strongest  mind 
awake ;  the  other  is  sleeping. 

At  this  point  we  turned,  and  discov- 
ered that  the  Hon.  Clarke  had  fallen 
into  a  doze  on  the  sofa ;  of  which  fact 
we,  entirely  absorbed  in  the  questions 
and  answers,  were  completely  ignorant. 
The  lady  to  whom  the  compliment  had 
been  addressed,  continued  the  conversa- 
tion, by  asking, 

Q.  How  was  it  possible  that  you 
should  be  equally  clever  before  I  came  ? 
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To  which  Planchette  promptly  and 
rebukingly  answered,  * 

P.  There  were  other  strong  minds, 
strong  as  yours,  Sassiness — 

Q.  Whose? 

P.  The  Senator's,  and  Hon.  Clarke's, 
who  is  not  always  asleep. 

At  this  point  Sassiness,  overcome  with 
the  point  and  vigor  of  the  repartees,  and 
declaring  that  she  had  finally  met  with 
her  ideal,  said,  solemnly, 

"  Planchette,  I  here  offer  you  my  heart 
and  hand." 

There  being  no  response,  some  one 
said, 

"  Did  you  hear,  Planchette  ? " 

'*  Yea,  I  heard  her,"  was  the  response. 

"  And  have  you  nothing  to  say  ?  '* 

There  was  another  short  pause  ;  and 
then  the  pencil  wrote  rapidly, 

"  If  the  union  were  possible,  I  should 
accept ;  but  we  might  find  our  minds 
incompatible.  Besides,  I  am  not  so 
much  devoted  to  you  as  I  might  be, 
Sassiness." 

Of  course  this  brought  forth  a  burst 
of  merriment  from  the  company,  the 
operators  being  as  much  astonished  as 
any  one  at  this  unexpected  turn  to  the 
serious  conversation. 

Then  the  Angel  sat  down  to  the  board 
with  the  Flirt;  and,  having  first  re- 
versed the  machine,  I  asked  Planchette 
to  tell  us  which  of  its  communications 
it  preferred  to  have  us  publish  in  the 
article  I  was  writing ;  to  which  it  re- 
plied, at  length, 

"  That  touching  little  allusion  to  the 
devil  and  the  preachers,  also  the  pet 
names  I  have  for  my  friends ;  such  as, 
Deviless,  Sassiness,  Clarkcy,  and  the 
rest  Also,  you  may  throw  in  the  poems, 
for  they  would  please  the  public.  I 
advise  you  not  to  throw  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  characters.  I  could  go  on  in- 
definitely, but  this  squeak"  (referring 
to  the  noise  of  the  pencil)  "  affects  my 
head.  But  I  will  write  more  if  you  de- 
sire it."    It  then  wrote, 

"  I  want  SS8SS  to  ask,  and  Clarkey 
to  answer." 

The  required  change  having  been 
made,  the  conversation  was  pursued,  as 
follows : 


©.  Are  you  the  same  power  as  the 
medium  in  Carver-street  ?  ♦ 

P.  I  scorn  such  an  inquiry.  One  is 
the  result  of  matter ;  the  other,  mind. 

Q.  Is  it  the  same  power  possessed 
by  >Irs. ? 

This  lady  professes  to  be  able  to  dis- 
cern character  from  a  letter,  simply 
held  in  the  hand.  Both  the  Flirt  and 
myself  were  ignorant  of  the  facts  allud- 
ed to  in  the  two  last  questions ;  but  it 
did  not  at  all  affect  the  clearness  of 
Planchette's  response. 

P.  Mrs.  is  a  deluded  humbug. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  state  generalities, 
and  make  random  applications.  . 

Q.  Is  this  the  same  power  as  clair- 
voyance ? 

P.  Yes,  in  some  respects.  Don't 
ever  suppose,  however,  that  this  process 
trenches  on  the  supernatural. 

Q.  Is  it  the  same  as  mesmerism  ? 

P.  I  think  it  is  maf^etism. 

Q.  Explain  the  difference  between 
the  two. 

P.  There  is  no  essential  difference. 
Mesmerism  is  more  an  animal  fluid; 
magnetism,  more  of  an  inteHoctnal 
power. 

Q.  Is  it  the  same  as  odic  force  t 

P.  No. 

Q.  What  i&  odic  force  ? 

P.  You  could  not  understand  my  ex- 
planation. Besides,  I  do  not  undentand 
it  myself  welL 

Q.  Can  any  unexplained  historical 
phenomena  be  accounted  for  by  this 
principle  ? 

P.  No ;  it  is  a  new  development 

0.  When  was  it  discovered  t 

P.  It  has  been  used,  unconscioosly, 
for  the  last  generation. 

C.  How? 

P.  In  magnetizing  feome  minds,  as  jon 
have  often  heard.  It  also  is  of  use  in 
pulling  people. 

Q.  Why  is  it  more  apparent  at  pres- 
ent than  formerly  ? 

P.  The  animal  magnctbm  is  strong 
in  some  people,  though  it  has  never  been 
thoroughly  developed.     A  generation 


*  This  iB  an  ordinary  profcasionol  mediosw  wLo 
tips  tables  in  the  dark. 
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ftx)m  now  this  science  will  have  attained 
a  remarkable  growth.  It  will  have 
much  to  do  then  with  the  historic 
events  of  the  world.  Han,  and  all  his 
actions,  will  be  governed,  more  or  less, 
by  this  wonderful  magnetic  power.  It 
has  been  always  latent ;  but  all  sciences 
are  dependent  on  previous  ones.  This 
will  be  a  natural  outgrowth  of  various 
sciences.  This  follows  electricity  and 
astronomy. 

Q,  Have  you  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  magnetic  pole  ? 

P.  Yes,  I  am  dependent  on  it. 

At  this  point  we  were  called  out,  to 
look  at  the  Aurora  Borealis,  which  was 
irradiating  the  northern  sky  with  lam- 
bent light.  Some  one  suggested  that 
the  activity  of  Planchette  might  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  electricalv  influences 
abroad ;  so  that,  on  our  return  to  the 
parlor,  we  interrogated  it  on  this  sub- 
ject, asking  whether  it  was  affected  by 
the  Aurora. 

P.  Yes;  it  affects  the  minds  of  all 
here.  The  peculiar  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  engenders  clearness  and  a 
connection  of  all  intellectual  power. 

Q.  Would  you  be  affected  by  a  mag- 
net in  the  room  ? 

P.  A  magnet  would  not  affect  the 
minds  of  men.  It  is  only  the  condition 
of  the  atmosphere  that  affects  the  intel- 
lectual magnetism. 

Q.  Has  it  any  connection  with  the 
demoniac  possession  ? 

P.  No ;  there  is  no  connection  what- 
ever.   B^des,  I  don't  believe  in  the 
demoniacal  theory. 
Ji.  What  do  you  think  of  it  ? 

P.  Nothing  but  insanity.  It  was  an 
extraordinary  case,  made  to  influence 
the  superstitious  mind. 

Q,  What  of  the  devils  of  Moozine  ? 

P.  Only  an  extreme  case  of  insanity. 

Q.  Is  insanity,  then,  contagious  ? 

P.  Rarely.  In  this  case,  however,  it 
was ;  for  the  minds  of  many  people 
were  predisposed  for  that  condition. 

At  this  point  the  seance  broke  up,  the 
Flirt  having  become  exhausted. 

We  have  found,  as  a  general  thing, 
that  the  positive  magnetic  agent  feels 
the  physical    effects  of  the  operation 


sometimes  in  a  prickling  sensation  in 
the  fingers  and  arms,  sometimes  in  head^- 
ache,  and  again  in  general  exhaustion. 
The  effect  passes  off  rapidly  when  the 
hands  are  removed  from  the  machine. 
The  negative  temperament  experiences 
no  sensation  when  working  with  a  cor- 
responding positive  agent;  but  if  the 
positive  quality  in  the  other  is  not  suffi- 
ciently powerful,  or  if  he  be  likewise  a 
negative,  fatigue  ensues  in  the  strongest 
negative  magnet.  I  am  always  over- 
come with  extreme  drowsiness  when 
working  in  this  way,  though  I  can  con- 
tinue the  practice  for  hours,  without 
sensation,  when  the  balance  of  the  two 
magnetisms  is  perfect. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we 
have  not  had  more  opportunities  for 
trying  the  effect  of  different  combina- 
tions upon  the  machine ;  as,  upon  one 
occasion,  curious  results  were  produced 
by  a  stranger,  who,  after  watching 
Planchette's  evolutions  for  some  time, 
placed  his  hands  upon  her  with  the 
Flirt.  A  remarkable  perturbation  at 
once  took  place.  The  instrument  dash- 
ed violently  backward  and  forward 
across  the  paper,  and  wrote,  with  im- 
petuous vehemence,  in  letters  of  great 
size, "  It  is  too  strong ;  leave  off,  off,  off! " 
and  became  completely  uncontrollable, 
not  only  for  the  moment,  but  for  three 
days  after,  though  the  gentleman  de- 
parted at  once;  refusing  to  write  any 
thing  but  nonsense,  even  with  those  for 
whom  it  had  previously  responded; 
and  covering  the  paper  with  scrawls, 
and  the  words,  "  Hall,  HaU,  Hall,"  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  who  had  be- 
witched it  It  tore  holes  in  the  paper 
with  the  point  of  the  pencil,  jumped  up 
and  down  on  one  leg,  and  even  ran  off 
the  table  several  times.  It  had,  during 
this  attack,  which  it  called  its  "  sick- 
ness," moments  that  it  called  its  "  lucid 
intervals,"  during  which  it  explained 
that  it  must  be  left  on  the  table,  that 
the  false  magnetism  might  ^^ruu  off 
through  the  legs." 

At  the  end  of  three  days  it  respond- 
ed to  our  questions  about  its  health, 
with  the  words,  "Well,  well,  well!" 
and  a  huge  exclamation-point  at  the 
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end,  to  give  emphasis  to  the  declara- 
tion. It  then  explained  that  the  power 
of  Mr.  Hall  was  rather  mesmerism  than 
magnetism ;  and  that  such  an  influence 
was  fatal  to  its  organization.  Upon 
inquiry,  we  learned  that  the  gentleman 
in  question  had  formerly  possessed  mes- 
meric power,  and  had  occasionally  ex- 
ercised it  upon  various  individuals. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  curious 
phenouiena  of  which  we  have  be<;n  wit- 
nesses ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that,  when 
it  is  generally  known  that  intelligent 
answers  can  be  obtained  to  sensible 
questions,  others  who,  until  now,  have 
treated  this  curious  little  toy  with  con- 
tempt, will  be  induced  to  give  it  atten- 
tion, as  perhaps  capable  of  throwing 
light  upon  many  of  the  manifesta- 
tions which  the  superstitious  mind  has 
ascribed  to  si^iritual  agency,  and  the 
scientific  observer  scouted  as  imposture. 
Intelligent  minds  may  find  subject  for 
experiment  and  investigation  in  this 
simple  bit  of  machinery,  and  amuse- 
ment may  at  least  be  afforded  by  its 
curious  readiness  and  marvellous  apti- 
tude; while  the  philosopher  may  find 
a  new  topic  of  thought,  in  the  consider- 
ation of  this  problem  of  a  floating  and 
combined  intelligence  brought  to  bear 
upon  an  inanimate  agent,  wliich  our 
magnetic  friend  seems  inclined  to  sug- 


Are  we,  then,  all  Planchettcs,  worked 
upon  by  the  active  intellectual  principle 
afloat  in  the  "  circumambient "  air,  and 
are  our  grades  of  mental  power  only  indi- 
cations of  our  magnetic  responsiveness 


to  the  influences  of  nature  ?  Is  a  block- 
head, with  three  legs,  the  archetype  of 
abstract  thought?  Is  it  possible  that 
the  Delphic  tripod  may  have  been  the 
Planchette  of  the  period,  and  that  the 
profound  and  wonderful  answers  of  the 
oracle  may  have  been  procured  by  the 
same  means  we  now  employ  to  amuse 
an  idle  hour  ? 

If  this  theory  of  atmospheric  influ- 
ences be  true,  have  we  not  a  clue  to  the 
extraordinary  manifestations  of  those 
great  eras  of  literature,  when  many 
minds  of  rare  genius  have  burst  together 
into  marvellous  blossom  ?  May  we  not 
owe  the  Augustan  and  Elizabethan 
Ages  to  some  prolonged  auroral  influ- 
ence, producing  the  necessary  condi- 
tions of  intellectual  power  that  led  to 
such  results  as  Horace,  Virgil,  Jonson, 
Shakespeare,  and  the  other  human  Plan- 
chettcs have  achieved  ?  May  not  the 
cycles  of  magnetic  force  return,  like 
comets,  at  eccentric  intervals?  And 
who  knows  but  the  Dark  Ages  may 
have  been  the  perihelion  of  its  orbit,  as 
the  Augustan  Age  may  have  been  its 
aphelion  ? 

These  suggestions  open  a  wide  field 
for  the  speculative  mind,  and  we  trust 
we  may  be  excused  in  view  of  the  pres- 
ent tendency  of  even  the  British  sden- 
tiflc  mind  of  our  day.  We  do  not  think 
we  are  much  in  advance  of  ProfesBor 
Tyndal,  whose  late  scientific  discouree, 
even  in  these  progressive  days,  has  ex- 
cited so  much  attention  on  both  sides 
of  the  water.  We  take  shelter  behind 
his  robes. 
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STOiraWALL  JACKSON.— AN  HISTORICAL  STUDY.* 


No  field  of  literature  is  more  fruitful 
and  adyantageous  than  biography.  It 
affords  the  writer  the  opportunity  of 
combining  the  most  various  elements 
of  interest,  and  of  mixing,  in  a  season- 
able manner,  the  most  serious  lessons 
of  philosophy  with  the  lighter  charms 
of.  literature.  No  other  author  has 
broader  and  more  abundant  materials 
than  the  biographer.  He  has  but  com- 
menced his  task  when  he  has  only  put 
in  orderly  narrative  the  events  and  inci- 
dents of  the  life  of  his  subject ;  he  has 
yet  to  explore  the  personal  character,  in 
which  this  life  has  its  true  significance 
and  interest,  to  study  it  in  the  mljective^ 
and  make  of  it  a  purely  psychological 
inquiry ;  and  even  beyond  this,  he  has, 
necessarily,  to  determine  the  reciprocal 
relations,  the  connecting  influences  be- 
tween this  life  and  its  times,  the  gen- 
eral historical  condition  in  which  it 
flourished.  "  For,"  as  the  acute  German 
philosopher  Goethe  says,  **the  main 
point  in  biography  is  to  present  the  man 
in  all  his  relations  to  his  time,  and  to 
show  to  what  extent  it  may  have  op- 
posed or  prospered  his  development; 
what  view  of  mankind  and  the  world 
he  has  shaped  from  it,  and  how  far  he 
himself  may  be  an  external  reflection 
of  its  spirit." 

It  is  in  this  just  conception  of  biogra- 
phy that  we  at  once  comprehend  its  ex- 
traordinary literary  advantage  in  uniting 
opportunities  of  philosophy  with  the  art 
of  narrative,  and  in  occupying  a  field 
of  the  most  various  interest.  The  bi- 
ographer is  properly  philosopher,  dram- 
atist, historian.  Indeed,  a  remarkable 
tendency  of  the  modern  school  of  his- 
tory, which  has  been  developed  since 
Macaulay's  adventure,  is  to  approach 
the  style  of  biography,  and  to  appropri- 
ate its  interest  in  dramatic  and  vivid 

*  Our  Tcadera  will  doul>tlcss  be  intercdted  to  ace 
what  id  said  of  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Bebcl 
loaders,  by  one  of  their  most  iirominout  historians. 
—EJL  PuinamU  Magazine. 


treatment  of  subjects.  It  is  a  philo- 
sophical tendency,  a  correct  school ;  for, 
after  all,  since  persons  create  events, 
history  is  profoundly  and  logically 
nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  bi- 
ographies, a  narrative  of  many  lives, 
instead  of  one.  The  practical  realiza- 
tion of  this  school  is  a  superior  graphic 
style  of  historical  composition,  in  which 
events  are  grouped  around  certain  lead- 
ing figures,  and  the  narrative  is  dis- 
charged through  the  dramatic  action 
of  a  few  prominent  characters.  This,  in 
fact,  is  both  the  true  philosophy  and 
the  true  art  of  history ;  it  obtains  the 
true  unity  of  narrative ;  it  makes  di^ 
tinct,  vivid  impressions;  it  combines 
artistic  with  logical  effects,  and  height- 
ens the  interest  of  the  reader  with  near- 
ly every  element  admitted  within  the 
domain  of  the  intellect  and  of  the  emo- 
tions. The  effect  of  this  school  has  been 
to  lessen  the  merely  convenient  or  con- 
ventional boundary  between  history  and 
biography,  to  bring  them  more  closely 
together,  and  to  identify  them  in  point 
of  dramatic  interest.  The  modem  his- 
torian is  no  longer  the  dull,  vapid 
chronicler ;  he  discovers  the  true  logical 
sources  of  his  narrative  in  particular 
persons ;  he  makes  his  pages  successions 
of  vivid  and  interesting  biography ;  he 
arranges  his  story  in  dramas  and  pic- 
ture-galleries ;  and  he  finds,  with  these 
aids,  that  he  has  obtained,  not  only 
better  advantages  to  inform  and  in- 
struct his  readers,  but  also  the  means  to 
entertain  their  fancy  and  cultivate  their 
emotions.  In  this  view,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  true  historical  interest  of  any 
period  of  time  has  come  to  be,  not  so 
much  in  the  multitude  of  events,  as  in 
the  number  and  variety  of  personal 
characters  which  compose  the  story.  It 
is  the  biographical  test  of  the  interest 
of  narratives.  The  curiosity  of  the 
reader  has  become  dramatic  ;  he  wishes 
to  know  the  men  who  figured  on  the 
stage  of  a  particular  period,  in  what 
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respect  they  were  novel  and  admirable, 
how  they  acted  upon  each  other  and 
circumstances,  what  missions  they  rep- 
resented, what  problems  they  worked 
out,  what  conditions  they  eflfected.  It 
is  this  dominant  biographical  interest 
which  has  brought  into  existence  a  new 
school  of  history,  and  erected  a  new 
standard  of  criticism ;  and  we  cannot 
help  admitting  that  its  tendencies  are 
philosophical  and  improving. 

We  preface  so  much  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  literary  records  of  our  re- 
cent war.  It  has  been  customary  to 
speak,  and  not  without  a  mixture  of 
vanity,  of  tlie  great  figure  this  war  will 
make  when  the  future  historian  comes 
to  deal  with  it  elaborately,*  and  to  ex- 
plore its  operations.  Yet,  how  meagre 
the  biographical  interest  of  this  strug- 
gle ;  how  scant  in  its  illustrations  of 
any  conspicuous  virtues  or  novelties  of 
personal  character;  how  unfruitful  of 
great  or  remarkable  men !  It  is  in  the 
dominant  feature  of  historical  interest 
that  the  late  war,  of  which  we  usually 
speak  in  so  many  superlative  phrases,  is 
singularly  and  fatally  deficient  It  is 
remarkable  for  immense  physical  phe- 
nomena, rather  than  for  intellectual  and 
moral  display.  What  is  wonderful  in 
it  is  the  extent  of  physical  masses,  the 
cloaca  popuhrumy  stupendous  sums  of 
money,  monuments  of  carnage ;  but  how 
paltry  and  flowerless  its  crops  of  men, 
how  few  its  productions  of  genius,  how 
slight  those  illustrations  which  make  up 
the  personal,  heroic  interest  of  history  I 
It  produced,  of  course,  if  only  by  the 
rule  of  comparison,  some  military  ce- 
lebrities— these  even  few,  and  one  only 
of  surpassing  fame ;  but  we  look  in  vain 
for  the  intellectual  contagion  of  a  great 
excitement,  for  those  tongues  of  fire  with 
which  men  speak  in  a  great  war,  for 
those  thoughts  of  orator,  poet,  and 
priest  which  bum  along  the  opposing 
lines  like  signal-fires,  and  make  of  mod- 
em war  a  conflict  of  inspirations  as  well 
as  of  arms. 

We  do  not  propose  to  invite  here  in- 
vidious comparisons  between  the  mili- 
tary leaders  on  either  side  in  the  late 
war.    And  yet,  as  we  have  already  re- 


ferred to  one  of  them  as  of  sorpassbg 
fame,  we  may  take  this  name  apart,  as 
at  least  one  conspicuous  centre  of  bio- 
graphical interest  in  the  war.  We  refer 
to  Stokewall  Jackson.  Around  this 
man,  whose  fame  has  already  gone,  on 
those  qoick  messengers,  the  wings  of 
battle,  to  the  ends  of  the  world,  there 
must  necessarily  congregate,  in  the  fu- 
ture, some  of  the  most  impressiYe  mem- 
ories of  the  war ;  and  his  biography, 
especially  the  study  of  his  peculiar 
character,  becomes  at  once  a  dominant 
subject  of  historical  interest,  and  a 
standpoint  of  narrative.  Whoever  may 
hereafter  write  profoundly  and  philo- 
sophically a  history  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  must  take  Jackson  as  a 
central  figure ;  and  he  must  mingle  his 
biography,  at  least  the  characterization 
of  the  man,  with  many  parts  of  his 
story,  thereby  dramatizing,  coloring  it, 
and  binding  up  the  attention  of  the 
reader  with  personal  sympatnlag  and 
heroic  aspirations. 

It  will  be  the  especial  and  exact  tnjk 
of  the  military  historian,  the  expert 
critic,  to  adjust  Jackson's  peculiar  ham 
in  arras  and  to  determine  its  details. 
It  is  just  that  his  life  should  be  regarded 
from  a  high  and  critical  military  point 
of  view,  for  here  is  its  excellent  and  al- 
most exclusive  interest ;  and,  besides,  it 
is  remarkable  how  much  be  has  already 
sufiered  from  the  inaccurate  and  o?er- 
drawn  estimates  of  incompetent  critics. 
His  only  considerable  biographer  (Dr. 
Dabney,  a  Presbyterian  detgyman)  has 
fallen  into  the  lamentable  error  of  r^ 
garding  the  religious  and  even  sectarian 
character  of  his  hero  as  the  chief  inter 
est  of  his  Ufe,  and  subordinating  to  it 
his  wonderful  military  career  and  his 
character  as  a  master  of  war.  So  far  is 
this  estimate  in  error,  that  we  may  even 
venture  a  remark,  which  wiU  probably 
be  novel  and  distasteM  to  many  readers 
— that  the  religious  element  in  General 
Jackson^s  life  has  come  in  for  an  undue 
share  of  public  attention;  that  it  was 
among  the  least  admirable  parts  of  his 
character;  and  that  it  was  singularly 
and  painfully  deficient. 

Of  this  aspect  of  the  life  of  the  great 
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Southern  commander,  the  writer  has 
bad  occasion,  in  some  historical  sketches 
of  the  war,  to  deliver  an  opinion,  perhaps 
as  unpopular  as  it  is  novel.  He  says, 
"  There  are  considerations  which  make 
Jackson^s  piety  of  very  partial  interest. 
It  is  true  that  he  was  an  enthusiast  in  re- 
ligion, that  he  was  wonderfully  attentive 
in  his  devotions,  and  that  prayer  was  as 
the  breath  of  his  nostrils.  To  one  of 
bis  friends  he  declared  that  he  had 
cultivated  the  habit  of  '  praying  with- 
out ceasing,'  and  connecting  a  silent 
testimony  of  devotion  with  every  famil- 
iar act  of  the  day.  *Thus,'  he  said, 
'when  I  take  my  meals,  there  is  the 
grace.  When  I  take  a  draught  of  wa- 
ter, I  always  pause,  as  my  palate  receives 
the  refreshment,  to  lift  up  my  heart  to 
God  in  thanks  and  prayer  for  the  water 
of  life.  Whenever  I  drop  a  letter  in 
the  box,  I  send  a  petition  along  with  it 
for  God's  blessing  upon  its  mission,  and 
upon  the  person  to  whom  it  is  sent 
When  I  break  the  seal  of  a  letter  just 
received,  I  stop  to  pray  to  God  that  He 
may  prepare  me  for  its  contents,  and 
make  it  a  messenger  of  good.'  But, 
notwithstanding  the  extreme  fervor  of 
Jackson's  religion,  it  is  remarkable  that 
he  kept  it  for  certain  places  and  com- 
panies ;  that  he  was  disposed  to  be  soli- 
tary in  its  exercise;  and  that  he  was 
singularly  innocent  of  that  Cromwellian 
fanaticism  that  mixes  religious  invoca- 
tions with  orders  and  utterances  on  a 
battle-field.  He  prayed  in  his  tent ;  he 
delighted  in  long  talks  with  the  many 
clergymen  who  visited  him ;  he  poured 
out  the  joys  and  aspirations  of  his  faith 
in  private  correspondence ;  but  he  sel- 
dom introduced  religion  into  the  ordi- 
nary conversation  of  his  military  life ; 
and  he  exhibited  this  side  of  his  char- 
acter in  the  army  in  scarcely  any  thing 
more  than  Sunday  services  in  his  camp, 
and  a  habitual  brief  line  in  all  his  ofS- 
cial  reports,  acknowledging  the  divine 
favor.  He  was  very  attentive  to  these 
outward  observances,  but  his  religious 
habit  was  shy  and  solitary;  he  had 
none  of  the  activity  of  the  priest ;  we 
hear  but  little  of  his  work  in  the  hospi- 
tals, of  private    ministrations  by  the 


death-bed,  and  of  walks  and  exercises 
of  active  charity." 

Havelock  distributed  tracts  in  the 
British  army;  Vickers  comforted  the 
dying  in  the  trenches,  and  held  prayer- 
meetings  within  the  range  of  the  ene- 
my's guns.  We  do  not  hear  of  such 
noble  and  amiable  offices  performed  by 
Jackson.  His  religion  lacked  in  active 
benevolence ;  it  was  a  cold,  introspect- 
ive religion,  subjective  in  its  experiences, 
severe,  no  doubt,  in  its  self-discipline, 
correct  in  its  faith,  but  with  few  works, 
few  visible  testimonies  of  zeal  in  the 
usual  rounds  of  Christian  duty.  His 
religion  was  in  no  way  mixed  with  the 
administration  of  his  command.  In  his 
military  intercourse  he  was  the  military 
commander.  On  the  field  of  battle  he 
was  the  passionate,  distinct,  harsh  com- 
mander, where  sharp  and  strident  or- 
ders were  inexorable  as  messengers  of 
fate.  He  had  no  religious  appeals  or 
exhortations  to  make  to  his  men ;  if  he 
prayed  in  action,  it  was  in  invariable 
silence ;  he  never  dropped  a  word  of 
regret  on  the  conquered  field,  such  as 
spectacles  of  death  have  often  moved 
benevolent  men  to  utter ;  ho  never  com- 
forted the  dying,  or  visited  the  hospi- 
tals; he  had  no  peculiar  schemes  of 
benevolence  in  his  army  (beyond  the 
usual  Sunday  preaching) ;  he  was  no 
winner  of  souls,  no  messenger  of  conver- 
sions and  revivals ;  in  brief,  he  was  ut- 
terly deficient  in  those  active  and  priest- 
ly offices  which  the  popular  mind  asso- 
ciates with  the  Christian  hero.  He  was 
warm  enough  in  his  self-communions, 
in  prayer,  and  in  intercoui-se  with  a 
very  few  intimate  friends ;  but  his  reli- 
gion was  essentially  a  selfish,  intellect- 
ual fanaticism,  that  seldom  appeared 
out  of  his  meditations,  where  it  was 
excessively  nursed.  It  did  not  go  forth 
on  the  divine  errands  of  charity.  It 
was  a  religion  curious  rather  than  lov- 
able. There  was  probably  but  little  of 
philanthropy  in  Jackson's  composition. 
He  did  not  have  the  charming  amia- 
bility of  Lee ;  he  was  disposed  to  re- 
crimination with  his  officers,  stern  and 
exacting  in  his  commands ;  he  was  nat- 
urally of  an  excessive  temper,  harsh  and 
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domineering;  and  we  are  disposed  to 
think  that  it  required  all  the  grace  of 
his  Christian  character  and  the  severest 
discipline  of  his  religion  to  keep  within 
bounds  his  constitutional  impulses  of 
anger. 

While  we  thus  lessen  (no  doubt  to 
the  surprise  of  many  readers)  the  popu- 
lar regards  for  Jackson  as  a  Christian 
hero,  it  is  yet  to  observe  him  in  his 
supreme  character  of  a  master  of  war,  the 
surpassing  military  genius  of  the  South. 
It  is  here  where  the  chief  interest  of  his 
life  resides,  here  where  the  biographer 
should  have  pointed  and  held  attention. 
He  was  a  "heaven-bom  general,"  said 
the  Ijondcn  Times,  a  journal  least  accus- 
tomed to  extravagant  phrases,  and  al- 
most historical  in  its  deliberate  measure 
of  language.  He  was  a  bom  soldier— 
7^atuB  est,  lum  foetus,  nascitur  non  fit;  he 
tiad  far  more  of  the  inspiration  of  war 
than  Lee.  He  was  undoubtedly  supe- 
rior to  the  latter,  in  the  sense  that  genius 
is  superior  to  the  highest  intellect,  that 
it  has  more  self-possession  and  readi- 
ness, thnt  it  acts  with  intuition  and 
rapidity  on  instant  combinations;  thus 
having  advantage  of  the  latter,  and 
executing  while  it  has  taken  time  to 
meditate.  Jackson  knew,  as  by  intui- 
tion, when  and  where  to  strike  the 
enemy ;  he  had  an  almost  infallible  in- 
sight into  his  condition  and  temper; 
he  marched  to  his  purpose  with  that 
supreme  self-confidence,  that  absolute 
certainty,  which  always  designate  the 
efforts  of  genius.  Ho  had  the  inspira- 
tion of  war  rather  than  its  pedantry. 
He  must  have  been  really  deficient  in 
military  learning,  for,  as  a  professor  at 
the  Institute  of  Virginia,  he  would  have 
had  abundant  opportunities,  unavoid- 
able occasions,  no  matter  how  unfor- 
tunate and  blundering  he  was  as  an  in- 
stractor,  to  let  out  the  contents  of  his 
mind,  to  blurt  them  in  some  way ;  but 
his  reputation  there  was  quite  as  re- 
markable for  a  blank  mind  as  for  a  bad 
delivery.  Yet  he  was  not  only  the 
most  brilliant  of  Confederate  command- 
ers, but  the  most  uniformly  successful. 
It  is  remarkable  of  him  that  he  was 
never  surprised;    that    he  was   never 


routed  in^>attle;  that  he  never  had  a 
train  or  any  organiascd  portion  of  his 
army  captured  by  the  enemy ;  and  that 
he  never  made  intrenchments. 

A  common  error  has  prevailed  that 
Jackson's  military  faculty  was  a  partial 
one ;  that  he  was  brilliant  in  executing 
the  parts  assigned  him  by  his  superiors, 
but  that  he  was  scarcely  competent  to 
plan  and  originate  for  himsell  When 
he  fell,  General  Lee  deplored  the  loss  as 
that  of  his  "  right  arm,"  and  the  phrase 
has  been  too  literally  or  narrowly  taken, 
as  meaning  that  Jackson  was  chiefly 
valuable  in  executing  the  plans  of  the 
commander-in-chief.  This  estimate  does 
him  great  injustice,  and  ignores  some 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  his  ca- 
reer. Indeed,  there  was,  on  the  South- 
era  side  in  the  war,  no  military  gcnios 
more  complete,  more  diversified  in  its 
accomplishments,  more  nniversal  in  the 
range  of  arms,  and  ia  its  methods  of 
illustration.  His  plans  were  as  excel- 
lent as  his  executions.  His  Camous  cam- 
paign of  1863,  in  the  VUley  of  YirgiDia, 
was  of  his  own  origination,  further  than 
that  he  had  been  placed  there  by  Joha- 
ston  to  draw  attention  fh>m  Richmond ; 
but  it  was  not  expected  that  he  would 
act  offensively,  until  the  news  electrified 
the  country  that  he  had  defeated  four 
separate  armies,  marched  four  hmidred 
miles  in  forty  days,  neutralized  a  force 
of  sixty  thousand  men  designed  to  oper- 
ate against  Richmond,  and  was  sweep- 
ing through  the  mountain-passes  to  the 
relief  of  the  Confeclcrate  capital  in  a 
blaze  of  glory.  The  moTements  that 
constituted  this  campaign  were  as  pxecise 
as  were  ever  adjusted  by  military  skill, 
and  the  diagram  that  describes  them 
remains  one  of  the  nicest  strategic  stud* 
ies  of  the  war.  Again,  the  great  event 
of  Chancellorsville~the  movement  on 
Hooker's  flank,  when  Jackson  blazed 
from  the  Wilderness,  sudden  and  con- 
suming as  the  lightning — was  his  own 
conception,  urged  upon  Lee ;  and  the 
night  before  the  great  warrior  fell,  he 
had  planned  beneath  the  pines,  and  by 
the  light  of  a  camp-fire,  this  master- 
piece of  the  most  famc^is  victory  of  the 
Confederates.    It  was  the  chancteristic, 
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ling  repetition  of  his  favorite  strat- 
1  the  encmy^s  flanks ;  dealing  those 
n  and  mortal  blows  which  show 
ervc  of  a  great  commander,  and 
"ate  the  precision  of  genius, 
kson  had  that  rare  and  interesting 
f  genius — the  support  of  a  weak 
c[ue  by  the  transports  of  the  mind. 
3  campaigning  he  was  as  imper- 
to  the  elements,  as  strong  and  grim 
arles  XII.  of  Sweden,  the  iron  war- 
f  his  age.  At  ordinary  times  he 
'cak  and  whimsical  as  to  health ; 
5  life  of  the  professor  he  was  dys- 
3  and  hypochondriac ;  but  in  the 
iments  of  war  he  was  equal  to  al- 
incrcdible  hardships,  and  the  ani- 
n  of  his  genius  alone  seems  to  have 
him  a  type  of  endurance.  He  was 
absent  a  day  from  his  command ; 
en  slept  without  any  thing  but  a 
et  between  him  and  the  mud  or 
low ;  he  ate  with  almost  mechani- 
diflference  as  to  the  quality  of  his 
vigilant,  elastic,  always  in  mo- 
le  excelled  all  other  Confederate 
landers  in  activity  and  endurance, 
nade  his  "  foot-cavalry  "  the  won- 
f  the  country.  When  his  brigade 
laking  a  forced  march  to  the  first 
3sas,  it  bivouacked  near  the  rail- 
and  the  volunteers,  unused  to  £uch 
ic,  murmured  at  the  necessity  of 
g  guards  for  the  night.  Jackson 
.  their  weariness ;  he  replied  that 
nself,  alone,  would  do  the  guard- 
for  that  night;  and  during  all 
nely  hours,  when  his  men  were 
bed  on  the  ground,  worn  out,  the 
ander  stalked  on  his  rounds,  dis- 
ig  the  least  refreshment  of  sleep, 
rrapped  in  unknown  meditations, 
lother  time,  when,  in  the  harshest 
8  of  winter,  and  through  a  raging, 
less  storm,  he  marched  towards  the 
raters  of  the  Potomac ;  when  over- 
3d  men  sank  by  the  way  to  die,  or 
id  down  the  precipices  overlaid 
ce ;  when  the  animaJs  of  his  trains 
3Ut,  or  stumbled  along  with  bleed- 
uzzles ;  when  many  of  his  shelter- 
■oops  froze  dead  in  the  night-time, 
heir  gloomy  comrades  murmured 
5t  their  commander;  on  the  toil- 
foh,  n. — 47 


some  and  agonizing  march  through 
snow-fields  and  along  the  yawning  pre- 
cipices full  of  black,  jagged  rock  and 
ghostly-frosted  shapes,  Jackson  was  yet 
the  silent,  grim,  inexorable  general,  the 
only  man  in  the  command  who  never 
uttered  a  word  of  suffering,  although 
sharing  the  hardships  and  privations  of 
the  commonest  soldier,  apparently  hav- 
ing no  thoughts,  no  feelings,  beyond  the 
victory,  w  which  he  toiled  on  the  nar- 
row mountain-path,  through  the  wreck 
of  winter,  the  ravages  of  death,  and  the 
defiances  of  nature.  His  constitution 
was  naturally  weak,  but  it  was  braced 
by  an  extraordinary  will ;  and  his  en- 
durance was  probably  an  illustration  of 
that  very  physical  strength  which  comes 
from  the  transports  of  genius. 

He  had  another  remarkable  trait, 
which  has  often  been  observed  in  great 
military  commanders:  a  cold  method, 
which  has  sometimes  been  taken  for 
cruelty,  but  is  reaUy  nothing  more  than 
the  expression  of  the  severe  and  supreme 
idea  of  war.  He  had  no  weak  senti- 
mentalism,  and  he  was  even  averse  to 
much  of  the  ostentation  and  refinement 
of  arms.  War  for  him  had  a  gloomy, 
terrible  meaning ;  it  was  the  shedding 
of  blood,  wounds,  death.  Once  an  in- 
ferior officer  was  regretting  that  some 
Federal  soldiers  had  been  killed  in  a 
display  of  extraordinary  courage  when 
they  might  as  readily  have  been  cap- 
tured. Jackson  replied,  curtly,  "  Shoot 
them  all;  I  don't  want  them  to  be 
brave."  He  had  a  gloomy,  fierce  idea 
of  war,  which  we  are  forced  to  confess 
was  sometimes  almost  savage  in  its  ex- 
pressions. It  was  testified  by  Governor 
Letcher,  in  a  distinct  and  authentic 
manner,  during  the  Bfe-time  of  Jackson, 
that,  from  the  opening  of  the  war,  the 
latter  favored  the  Hack  flag,  and  thought 
that  no  prisoner  should  be  taken  in  a 
war  invading  the  homes  of  the  South. 
The  fact  is,  Jackson  had  no  politics,  not 
a  particle  of  political  animosity  in  the 
war,  and,  in  this  respect,  represented 
many  of  his  countrymen,  who  only  real- 
ized that  an  issue  of  arms  was  made, 
and  that  they  were  called  upon  to  de- 
fend their  homes  against  invaders,  whom 
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the  newspapeiiB  represented  to  be  no  bet- 
ter than  marauders  and  incendiaries. 
Jackson  had  only  the  idea  of  the  soldier 
— to  fight,  and  to  fight  in  the  most  ter- 
rit$lc  manner.  It  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance that  he  once  recommended  a 
night-attack  to  be  made  by  assailants 
stripped  naked  and  armed  with  bowie- 
knives,  suggesting  that  the  novelty  and 
terror  of  such  an  apparition  wpold  par- 
alyze the  enemy.  The  writer  "was  dis- 
posed to  doubt  an  anecdote  so  remark- 
able, until  it  was  confirmed  to  him  by 
the  testimony  of  a  well-known  and  most 
truthful  gentleman ;  and  he  must  con- 
fess that  he  perceives  in  it  something 
characteristic  of  Jackson^s  gloom  and 
fierceness.  It  was  not  a  natural  cruelty, 
a  constitutional  harshness,  but  a  stem 
conception  of  war  and  its  dread  reali- 
ties— the  soldier's  disposition  for  quick, 
decisive,  destructive  work. 

We  are  aware  that  we  have  disturbed 
some  popular  notions  about  the  favorite 
hero  of  the  South.  But  we  are  endeav- 
oring to  obtain  the  truth  of  a  somewhat 
mysterious  character ;  and  we  have  yet 
to  notice  the  most  complete  delusion 
that  the  common  mind  has  attached  to 
the  name  of  Jackson.  It  is,  that  he  was 
a  cold  figure  in  a  round  of  duty,  oper- 
.ated  only  by  conscientious  motives,  deaf 
to  praise  and  destitute  of  ambition. 
The  writer  recollects,  on  one  occasion, 
writing  some  encomium  on  Jackson,  in 
a  Richmond  journal,  and  remarking 
thereupon  that  Jackson  would  probably 
never  read  it,  and  undoubtedly  cared 
nothing  for  public  opinion.  "  You  are 
utterly  mistaken,"  spoke  up  John  M. 
Daniel,  the  editor;  "he  is  to-day  the 
most  ambitious  man  within  the  limits 
of  .the  Southern  Confederacy." 

A  close  inspection  of  Jackson^s  life, 
and  especially  of  his  peculiar  and  mask- 
ing manners,  shows  that  he  really  had 
an  enormous,  consuming  ambition.  It 
was  an  ambition  that  resided  in  the 
depths  of  his  nature ;  that  ate  into  and 
lioncycombed  his  heart;  that  bounded 
and  fluctuated  in  every  pulse  of  his 
being.  He  was  almost  fierce  in  the  con- 
fession of  this  secret  feeling,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  military  career.     When 


once  asked  if  he  had  felt  no  trepidation 
when  he  made  most  extraordinary  ex- 
posures of  his  person  in  some  of  the  fa- 
mous battles  of  the  Mexican  War,  he 
replied  that  the  only  anxiety  of  which 
he  was  conscious  in  any  of  these  engage- 
ments was  a  fear  lest  he  should  not  meet 
danger  enough  to  make  bis  conduct  un- 
der it  as  conspicuous  as  be  desired ;  and 
as  the  peril  grew  greater,  he  rejoiced  in 
it  as  his  opportunity  for  distinction. 
He  courted  the  greatest  amount  of  dan- 
ger for  the  greatest  amount  of  glory; 
and  this  sentiment  of  the  true  soldier 
survived  to  his  last  momenta. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Jack- 
son's ambition  was  of  a  true,  lofty  sort, 
quite  unlike  that  vulgar  passion  which 
makes  men  itch  for  notoriety,  and  con- 
stantly place  themselves  in  dream- 
stances  and  attitudes  to  attract  poblie 
attention.  Such  an  ambitioii  QX  the 
term  may  be  so  profaned)  is  the  quality 
of  mean  souls ;  and  even  its  little,  noxaj 
prizes  are  wortliless,  for  it  is  remarkable 
that  mere  notoriety  generally  recoils 
upon  itself,  and  that  those  who  make 
themselves  notorious,  at  last  tax  public 
attention  to  find  out  something  disrep- 
utable or  ridiculous  about  them.  Jack- 
son's passion  was  that  fine  and  lofty 
ambition  which  pursues  ideaUtieM^  irioA. 
looks  to  a  name  in  history,  and  which, 
averse  to  the  mere  noisy,  evanescent  ^fti 
of  popularity,  actually  shuns  notoriety, 
is  pained  by  all  vulgar  and  meretriciou 
displays,  and  is  constantly  maintaining 
a  close  and  sensitive  reserve.  Such  am- 
bition is  the  property  of  grand  and 
noble  souls.  It  is  most  interesting  to 
regard  its  reserves,  its  disguises,  its  tad- 
turn  moods,  its  apparent  want  of  sym- 
pathy with  immediate  snrroundingi, 
and  the  common  mistake  the  world 
makes  in  designating  as  emotionless, 
ascetic  men,  those  who  are  daily  and 
nightly  consumed  by  grand  aspirationfl^ 
An  ambition  of  this  sort  pursues  only 
the  ideal ;  it  finds  its  happiness  in  self- 
culture  and  self-approval,  in  secret  aspi- 
rations, in  communion  with  the  histori- 
cal and  universal ;  it  is  but  the  vulgar 
counterfeit,  the  low  desire,  that  seeks 
the   coarse  rewards  of  popularity  in 
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offices,  in  applause,  in  newspaper  para- 
graphs ;  that  imagines  mere  noise  is  the 
acclamation  of  glory,  and  mistakes  *'  a 
dunce^s  puff  for  fame."  Jackson,  no 
doubt,  valued  '*  skilled  commendation," 
while  he  did  not  mistake  the  penny-a- 
lines of  the  newspaper  for  the  inscrip- 
tions of  history ;  he  was  not  entirely  in- 
sensible to  the  praise  of  his  contempo- 
raries ;  but  what  he  mostly  and  chiefly 
prized  was  the  name  in  history— an 
aspiration  after  the  ideal,  and  not  the 
vulgar  hunt  for  notoriety  and  its  gifts. 
Such  an  ambition  is  consonant  with  the 
most  refined  spirit  of  Christianity ;  it 
resides  in  the  depths  of  great  minds; 
and  it  easily  escapes  observation,  because 
those  moved  by  it  are  generally  silent 
men,  of  mysterious  air  and  mechanical 
manners,  living  within  themselves,  con- 
scious that  few  can  enter  into  sympathy 
with  them,  and  constantly  practising 
the  art  of  impenetrable  reserve. 

The  very  awkwardness  of  Jackson^s 
manners,  his  taciturn  habit,  his  con- 
straint in  company,  the  readiness  with 
'which  he  was  put  to  embarrassment, 
were  marks  of  sensitive  ambition,  with 
its  supreme  self-confidence  which  is  yet 
not  vanity,  its  raw  self-regard  which  is 
yet  not  conceit,  rather  than  evidences 
of  a  strained  and  excessive  modesty, 
blundering  in  its  st^ps  and  painfully 
protesting  its  unworthiness.  It  is  a 
superficial,  common  mistake  of  the 
world  to  designate  as  "  modest "  men, 
or  as  persons  holding  low  opinions  of 
themselves,  those  who  are  awkward  and 
bashful  in  society,  who  blush  easily 
when  confronted  in  a  general  conversa- 
tion, or  are  constrained  and  embarrassed 
in  the  conventionalisms  of  social  inter- 
course. But  an  observation  more  studi- 
ous than  that  of  the  drawing-room  and 
general  assembly  often  discovers  under 
such  manners  the  very  sensitiveness  of 
a  supreme  self-appreciation,  the  chafe 
or  reserve  of  a  great  proud  spirit,  with- 
out opportunity  to  exert  itself.  It  is 
thus  we  may  explain  how  the  shy  and 
clumsy  manners  of  Jackson,  which  made 
him  the  butt  of  social  companies,  yet 
covered  an  enormous  self-regard,  and 
masked  the  ambition  which  devoured 


him.  Mr.  John  Esten  Cooke,  who  was 
near  his  person  in  the  war,  declares: 
"  The  recollection  is  still  preserved  by 
many  of  his  personal  peculiarities ;  bis 
simplicity  and  absence  of  suspicion 
when  all  around  were  laughing  at  some 
of  his  odd  ways ;  his  grave  expression 
and  air  of  innocent  inquiry  when  some 
jest  excited  general  merriment,  and  he 
could  not  see  the  point;  his  solitary 
habits  and  self-contained  deportment; 
his  absence  of  mind,  awkwardness  of 
gait,  and  evident  iodifierence  to  every 
species  of  amusement." 

There  is  a  comnM)n  disposition  to 
caricature  great  men,  to  exaggerate 
their  peculiarities,  and  to  discover  ec- 
centricities. It  comes,  probably,  fh>m  a 
low,  literary  adventure,  a  design  to 
point  paragraphs  at  the  expense  of 
truth.  Jackson  has  suffered  greatly 
from  such  caricature ;  he  has  been  rep- 
resented as  uncouth  and  odd  in  the 
most  various  particulars,  and  the  apoc- 
rypha of  the  Bohemians  have  given  the 
most  conflicting  representations  of  his 
person  and  manners.  There  was  noth- 
ing really  very  extraordinary  in  these ; 
but  it  is  surprising  what  different  opin- 
ions have  been  held  as  to  the  comeliness 
of  the  man.  We  may  quote  here  from 
some  of  our  own  personal  recollections 
of  Jackson,  written  on  another  occasion, 
what  we  yet  think  the  most  correct 
description  of  the  hero :  "  To  the  vul- 
gar eye  he  was  a  clumsy-looking  man, 
and  his  roughly-cut  features  obtained 
for  him  the  easy  epithet  of  an  ugly.  man. 
But  to  the  eye  that  makes  of  the  human 
face  the  janua  animi^  and  examines  in 
it  the  traces  of  character  and  spirit,  the 
countenance  of  Jackson  was  superla- 
tively noble  and  interesting.  The  out- 
line was  coarse ;  the  reddish  beard  was 
scraggy ;  but  he  had  a  majestic  brow, 
and  in  the  blue  eyes  was  an  introverted 
expression,  and  just  sufficient  expression 
of  melancholy  to  show  the  deeply-earnest 
man.  But  the  most  striking  feature, 
the  combative  sign  of  the  face,  was  the 
massive  iron-bound  jaw — that  which 
Bulwer  declares  to  be  the  mark  of  the 
conqueror,  the  facial  characteristic  of 
Cajsar  and  William  of  Normandy,  the 
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latter  of  whom  he  has  brought  before 
our  eyes  in  one  of  his  most  splendid 
romances.  In  brief,  while  common  curi- 
osity saw  nothing  to  admire  in  Jack- 
son, a  closer  scrutiny  discovered  a  rare 
and  interesting  study.  It  was  not  the 
popular  picture  of  a  bizarre  and  austere 
hero :  it  was  that  of  a  plain  gentleman, 
of  ordinary  figure,  but  w^itli  a  lonlly 
face,  in  which  serious  and  noble  thoughts 
were  written  without  effort  or  affecta- 
tion.'* 

The  views  the  present  writer  has  taken 
of  Jackson  scarcely  correspond  to  the 
beaten  types  of.  the  man,  and  their  nov- 
elty may  be  unpleasant,  and  provocative 
of  criticism  in  some  quarters.  But  we 
conceive  the  necessity  of  a  profound  ex- 
ploration, a  searching  analysis  of  a  char- 
acter so  central  and  dramatic  in  the  war, 
that  stands  in  so  many  important  his- 
torical connections ;  and  we  refer  to  the 
remarks  prefacing  this  article,  on  the 
width  and  importance  of  the  biographi- 
cal study.  Many  of  the  most  important 
events  of  the  war  must  be  grouped 
around  Jackson,  and  the  veins  of  his 
single  dominant  character  must  run 
through  many  pages  of  the  general  nar- 
rative. We  cannot  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  a  correct  study  of  the  man. 
In  many  respects  he  was  the  representa- 
tive of  his  countrymen.  His  chaste  and 
noble  ambition  represented  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  best  and  most  cultivated 
men  of  the  South,  as  opposed  to  a  mania 
in  the  North  for  noisy  and  visible  dis- 
tinctions ;  his  innocence  of  politics  was 
extremely  characteristic  of  perhaps  a 


majority  of  the  Southern  soldiers,  who 
fought  more  from  martial  instincts  than 
from  political  convictions;  and  his 
superb  valor  illustrated  the  sentiment 
of  the  South  that  thinks  personal  cour- 
age a  virtue  and  an  ornament,  and  ranks 
it  first  among  the  titles  of  admiration. 
It  is  indispensable  that  an  influence  that 
contributed  so  much  to  the  war  should 
be  carefully  analyzed ;  that  a  person  so 
conspicuous  in  it  shonld  be  corrcctlj 
portrayed;  and  that  the  character  of 
Stonewall  Jackson  shonld  be  placed 
among  its  first  historical  studies. 

The  last  moments  of  the  great  wani(^ 
have  been  variously  described.  The 
following  statement  is  derived  from  the 
exact  and  literal  accounts  of  his  physi- 
cian. Within  two  hours  of  his  death, 
he  was  told  distinctly  that  there  was  so 
hope,  that  he  was  dying ;  and  he  an- 
swered, feebly  but  firmly,  **  Very  good; 
it  is  all  right.''  A  few  mom^ts  before 
he  died,  he  cried  oat  in  his  dclirinm, 
"  Order  A.  P.  Hill  to  prepare  for  action  1 
Pass  the  infantry  to  the  firont  rajudlj ! 
Tell  Major  Hawks — "  then  stopped, 
leaving  the  sentence  unfinished.  Fto- 
ently  a  smile  of  ineffable  sweetness 
spread  itself  over  his  pale  face,  and  he 
said,  quietly,  and  with  an  expression  as 
if  of  relief,  "  Let  us  cross  over  the  riffr. 
and  rest  under  the  shade  of  the  tntsJ* 
And  so,  with  these  beautiful,  typical 
words  trembling  on  his  lips,  the  soul  of 
the  great  soldier,  taxed  with  battle,  and 
trial,  and  weariness,  passed  through  the 
deep  waters  of  Death,  and  fouad  swtet 
and  eternal  rest. 
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WITH  PORTRAIT  OP  SECRETARY  MCCULLOCH. 


So  long  as  the  country  struggles 
under  a  vast  National  Debt,  a  depreci- 
ated Currency,  and  the  Taxation  which 
these  involve,  the  department  of  gov- 
ernment which  has  charge  of  its  loans, 
currency,  and  revenues,  and  whose  du- 
ty it  is  to  adjust  all  these  to  the  in- 
dustry, commerce,  and  genius  of  our 
people,  must  be  of  chief  importance. 
We  had  been  accustomed  before  the 
rebellion  to  style  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Premier.  Questions  of  international 
policy  then  chiefly  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  statesmen  and  the  sympathies 
of  the  people.  With  the  progress  of  the 
war  the  country  leaned  alternately  on 
the  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Treas- 
ury. But  with  the  return  of  peace,  the 
disband ment  of  oar  armies,  the  adjust- 
ment of  all  foreign  complications,  and 
the  accession  of  all  the  disaffected  and 
rebellious  portion  of  our  people  to  such 
a  share  of  political  power  as  may  enable 
thorn  to  affect  and  embarrass  the  levy 
of  taxes,  the  payment  of  the  debt,  and 
the  restoration  of  our  currency  to  par, 
the  questions  growing  out  of  our  finan- 
cial condition  supersede  all  others,  and 
make  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  next 
to  the  President,  the  most  responsible 
officer  of  the  government.  In  England 
the  Pint  Lord  of  the  Treasury  is  Pre- 
xnier.  In  France,  Prussia,  and  the  other 
European  Governments,  the  duties  of 
Minister  of  Finance,  of  Revenue,  and  of 
Commerce,  which  we  concentrate  upon 
our  Head  of  the  Treasury,  are  divided 
among  various  ministers,  who  in  the 
aggregate  exercise  a  commanding  in- 
fluence in  their  several  cabinets.  Yet 
nowhere  have  flnancial  questions  such 
urgency,  and  even  danger,  as  in  the 
United  '  States.  Whether  compared, 
therefore,  with  other  officers  of  our  own 
government,  or  with  any  member  of 
foreign  administrations,  the  post  of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 


States  involves  the  most  important, 
delicate,  unprecedented,  and  difficult 
functions.  The  practical  difficulties  are 
hardly  less  than  during  the  war;  for 
then  patriotism  silenced  censure,  and 
nearly  all  men,  conscious  of  the  appal- 
ling difficulties  of  the  financial  situation, 
shrank  from  administering,  and  almost 
feared  to  advise.  But  now  every  tyro 
has  become  a  financier,  and  trance-me- 
diums in  every  village  offer  for  a  small 
charge  to  reconcile  wounded  lovers,  or 
to  answer  all  difficult  questions  of 
finance.  A  politician  who  would  not 
claim  to  be  competent  to  make  a  shoe, 
not  having  learned  the  trade,  will  with- 
out hesitation  and  without  study  con- 
struct a  new  national  banking  system, 
or  destroy  the  old.  When  so  many 
accomplished  free  lances  in  finance  are 
entering  the  field,  men  who  have  given 
their  lives  to  the  careful  study  and 
successful  administration  of  monetary 
affairs  naturally  feel  unwilling  to  risk 
the  dangers  of  a  competition  in  which 
success  provokes  as  severe  criticism  as 
defeat. 

The  affairs  of  which  the  Secretary  has 
charge  employ  the  constant  services  of. 
15,998  officers,  clerks,  and  employes,  of 
whom  8,520  are  in  the  Bureaus  at  Wash- 
ington, 5,151  are  in  the  Custom-Houscs 
and  Sub-Treasuries,  and  7,822  are  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  service,  includ- 
ing inspectors,  collectors,  assessors,  etc., 
throughout  the  United  States.  Of  the 
41,000  officers  of  the  government,  about 
two  fifths  act  under  the  orders  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  To  give  an 
outline  of  the  organization  of  this  vast 
force,  through  whose  hands  every  dollar 
of  the  funds  of  the  government  has  been 
collected  and  disbursed,  would  be  more 
laborious  than  interesting.  The  inquir- 
ing mind  learns,  with  a  misty  sense  of 
undefined  acquisition,  that  the  Treasury 
Department  is  divided  into  eighteen  Bu- 
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rcaus,  viz. :  the  Secretary's,  First  Comp- 
troller's, Second  Comptroller's,  Com- 
missioner of  Customs,  First,  Second, 
Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Audit- 
or's, Treasurer's,  Register's,  Solicitor's, 
Comptrollers  of  the  Currency  and  of 
Internal  Revenue,  Statistics,  Court  Sur- 
vey, and  Light-Houses.  Of  these  the 
Auditors  and  Comptrollers  are  engaged 
in  examining  accounts  of  receipts  and 
expenditures,  the  investigation  and  de- 
cision by  the  Auditor  being  prelimi- 
nary, and  by  the  Comptroller  final. 
Three  Auditors  and  one  Comptroller  are 
occupied  with  military  and  naval  ac- 
counts, and  the  like  force  with  the  civil. 
Every  payment  is  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  only  after  its  propriety  has 
been  certified  by  an  Auditor  and  Comp- 
troller. Accounts  of  all  receipts  and 
expenditures  are  kept  by  the  Treasurer, 
the  Comptroller,  the  Register,  and  the 
Secretary,  but  most  fully  by  the  Reg- 
ister. Collectors  and  Receivers  account 
weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly,  accord- 
ing to  the  amounts  of  their  collections. 
They  are  brought  to  account  in  cases 
of  delay  by  the  Comptroller  and  So- 
licitor of  the  Treasury.  The  functions 
of  the  other  Bureaus  are  suggested  by 
their  titles.  Each  of  these  Bureaus  is 
further  divided  into  divisions,  of  which 
the  Secretary's  comprises  the  following : 
"  Of  Warrants,"  "  Appointments,"  "  Cur- 
rency," "  Redemption,"  *'  Loans,"  "  Cap- 
tured and  Abandoned  Property,"  '*  Reve- 
nue-Tariif,"  "Revenue-Marine,"  "Remis- 
sion of  Forfeitures,"  "  Fines  and  Pen- 
alties," "Internal  Revenue  Law,"  "In- 
ternal Revenue  Finance,"  "  Customs, 
"  Administration,  and  Warehousing," 
"  Steamboat-Inspection,"  "  Shipping  and 
Consular  Correspondence,"  "  Supervis- 
ing Architect,"  "  Recording  and  Library 
Documents  and  Files,"  and  "  Printing." 
In  eflecting  loans,  the  money  loaned 
is  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Upon  the  certificates  of  deposit 
the  Register  fills  out  the  bonds,  which 
since  1863  are  printed  in  the  Printing 
Division  of  the  Secretary's  Bureau,  and 
sends  them  to  the  Jjoan  Branch  of  the 
Secretary's  office,  where  they  are  re- 
corded, countersigned,  and  compared 


with.the  certificates  of  deposit  and  the 
books.  Thereupon  the  certificates  of 
deposit  are  cancelled  to  prevent  their 
use  again,  and  the  cancelled  certificates 
and  bonds  are  returned  to  the  Register, 
who  issues  the  latter  to  the  pubhc 
creditor.  The  legal-tender  notes,  com- 
monly called  "greenbacks,"  are  en- 
graved and  printed  in  New  York  by  the 
American  and  National  Bank-Note  Com- 
panies.* The  notes  are  forwarded  by  ex- 
press to  the  Secretary,  delivered  to  the 
Chief  of  the  Currency  Bureau,  there 
counted,  separated,  trimmed,  examined, 
and  delivered  to  the  Treasurer,  who  cred- 
its them  in  his  accounts,  and  he  becomes 
debited  on  the  books  of  the  Register. 
They  are  paid  to  the  public  by  the 
Treasurer.  No  money  is  received  into 
or  paid  from  the  Treasury  except  on 
the  signature  of  a  Comptroller,  the 
Register,  and  finally  of  the  Secretary 
himself.  All  moneys  are  received  and 
certificates  of  deposit  are  issued  by  the 
receiver  as  deposited  to  the  credit  of 
the  Treasurer,  and  paid  by  checks  on 
the  depositaries.  In  conducting  the 
Treasury,  there  is  no  alternative  bat  to 
exempt  the  Secretary  from  responsibil- 
ity for  the  countless  millions  which  go 
through  his  hands,  or  to  pass  cTcry 
dollar  under  his  eye.  The  latter  course, 
the  only  one  involving  actual  safety  to 
either  the  Secretary  or  the  people,  in- 
volves a  great  deal  of  drudgexy  in  the 
mere  reading  and  signing  of  papers,  in 
which  a  single  erroneous  signature 
might  cost  the  country  thousands  of 
dollars,  and  the  Secretary  his  hdBiir  and 
2>osition.  By  no  amount  of  o^gaiiizs^ 
tion,  therefore,  can  the  Secretarj  mM 
the  vast  drudgery  essential  to  the  mere- 
ly HONEST  performance  of  his  duties^ 
Only  after  this  labor  has  been  performed 
can  he  give  attention  to  the  appoint- 
ment and  removals  of  his  16,000  sub- 
ordinates, and  to  the  myriad  questions 
of  law,  expediency,  method,  and  detail, 
which  come  up  to  him  from  every  city 


*  In  the  printing  «f  notes  hj  thctr  C^impuiioi. 
whether  for  our  own  Goremmcnt  or  for  tU«  rari- 
ous  European  and  American  nations  vkkh  tbfj 
have  ftimishod  with  a  paper  cnrrcncjr,  no  instant* 
of  loas  has  ever  occurrod. 
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and  village  in  the  land  in  swarms  like 
the  flies  of  Egypt  into  the  palaces  of 
Pharaoh,  for  his  assignment,  considera- 
tion, and  decision,  and  finally  to  those 
great  and  unprecedented  questions  of 
politics,  political  economy,  and  finance, 
wherein  he  is  often  expected  to  agree 
with  the  less  informed,  to  ignore  ob- 
stacles which  he  knows  to  be  insur- 
mountable, to  dash  after  results  without 
the  means  of  attaining  them,  and  to 
drop  the  unattractive  but  essential  sub- 
stance for  the  more  alluring  shadow. 

No  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
enjoyed  larger  opportunities  than  Mr. 
McCulloch  for  a  thorough  and  practical 
education  in  finance  before  entering 
upon  his  oflBce.  He  is  of  Scottish  fa- 
mily, as  his  name  indicates,  and  his 
personal  habits  and  financial  views  are 
of  the  Scottish-American  pattern.  He 
aims  to  succeed  through  patient  labor, 
economy,  cautious,  prudent  calculation, 
and  strict  honesty,  rather  than  by  bril- 
liant strokes  of  genius. 

His  grandfather,  Adam  McCulloch, 
emigrated  from  Dornoch,  Scotland,  and 
settled  in  Arundel,  Maine  (now  Kenne- 
bunk  Port),  about  the  year  1765.  He 
was  a  fine  scholar,  and,  like  so  many  of 
the  Scotch,  was  thrifty,  hospitable, 
clannish,  and  of  most  excellent  humor. 
As  a  merchant  he  acquired  a  handsome 
fortune.  His  father  was  likewise  a 
merchant,  anfl,  at  the  conmiencement  of 
the  war  of  1812,  was  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  enterprising  ship-owners  in 
New  England.  The  war,  with  the  re- 
strictions it  involved,  swept  away  his 
fortune  in  its  general  havoc  of  com- 
mercial interests.  About  the  time  his 
father^s  embarrassments  commenced,  Mr. 
McCulloch  was  born,  and  he  received 
only  the  advantages  of  an  academical 
education,  and  of  a  little  more  than  a 
single  year  at  Bowdoin  College.  Leav- 
ing college  in  his  sophomore  year,  then 
seventeen  years  old,  he  engaged  in 
teaching,  and  continued  to  teach  until 
1829,  when  by  close  economy  he  had 
saved  enough  to  enable  him  to  read 
law.  He  commenced  the  study  of  law 
in  Kennebunk,  his  native  town,  whence 
he  removed,  in  1832,  to  Boston,  and 


there  completed  his  legal  studies.  Hav- 
ing long  previously  resolved  to  make 
his  home  in  the  West,  he  left  Boston  in 
April,  1883,  and  in  June  following  ar 
rived  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  then 
a  frontier  trading-post,  described  by 
him  as  a  *'  mere  dot  of  civilization  in 
the  heart  of  a  magnificent  wilderness.^' 
About  that  time,  however,  it  began  to 
grow  rapidly,  and  is  now  the  second 
city  in  the  State. 

In  the  Fall  of  1835  he  was  invited, 
though  a  young  man  with  little  experi- 
ence in  business,  to  organize  and  take 
the  management  of  a  Branch  of  the 
State  Bank  of  Indiana,  at  Fort  Wayne. 
He  accepted,  the  ofier  without  intending 
to  abandon  his  profession,  but  in  a  few 
months  became  so  interested  in  bank- 
ing, that  he  determined  to  make  it  his 
permanent  business.  In  1886  he  was 
elected  a  Director  of  the  State  Bank, 
and  he  continued  to  be  the  Cashier  and 
manager  of  the  Branch,  and  a  director 
of  the  Bank,  until  the  expiration  of  the 
charter,  in  1857.  The  great  snooips  of 
that  admirably  conducted  banking  in- 
stitution was  very  largely  the  result  of 
his  financial  conservatism  and  ability. 

In  1856  a  new  bank,  known  as  the 
Bank  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  was  char- 
tered, with  twenty  branches,  and  an 
authorized  capital  of  six  millions  of 
dollars.  Mr.  McCulloch  was,  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Directors,  elected 
President.  Under  his  skilful  manage- 
ment, aided  by  the  best  financiers  in 
the  State,  this  Bank  took  high  rank 
among  the  large  banking  institutions 
of  the  country.  It  maintained  specie 
payments  during  the  trying  periods  of 
1857  and  1861,  and  until  its  branches 
were  merged  in  the  National  Banking 
System,  it  was  one  of  the  strongest  (if 
not  the  very  strongest)  and  most  wisely 
conducted  Banks  in  the  United  States. 

The  bill  providing  for  a  National 
Currency  through  the  agency  of  Nation- 
al Banks,  became  a  law  in  February, 
1863.  In  April  of  that  year  Mr.  McCul- 
loch was  requested  by  Mr.  Chase,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  become 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and 
to  undertake  the  very  difiicult  task  of 
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organizing  a  National  Currency  Bureau, 
and  brining  the  banking  institutions 
of  the  States  under  the  national  bank- 
ing law.  The  request  was  promptly 
complied  with,  although  the  acceptance 
of  the  office  involved  a  large  sacrifice 
of  income  and  of  comfort  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  McCuUoch.  The  ability  with 
which  this  task  was  accomplished  was 
recognized  and  appreciated  by  the 
bankers  and  business  men  throughout 
the  country,  and,  in  connection  with 
his  previous  experience  as  a  banker, 
had  great  weight  with  the  press  and 
people  in  influencing  them  to  urge 
upon  President  Lincoln  his  appoint- 
ment as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

This  office  came  to  him  almost  by 
necessity,  as  the  consequence  of  his 
banking  experience  and  his  familiarity 
with  finance.  Mr.  Fessenden,  talented 
as  he  is,  had  accepted  with  reluctance, 
and  held  with  hesitation  and  diffidence, 
the  reins  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Chase,  in 
whose  great  abilities  enthusiastic  con- 
fidence was  felt  by  a  very  large  party, 
had  been  transferred  to  a  higher  but 
lesB  difficult  and  arduous  position.  Mr. 
Cisco,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
Sub-Treasury  at  New  York,  and  whose 
practical  acquaintance  with  banking 
and  finance  was  second  only  to  that  of 
Mr.  McCulloch,  was  the  leading  name 
mentioned  in  Eastern  circles  for  the 
position.  Mr.  McCulloch,  as  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency,  already  presided 
over  a  leading  bureau  of  the  Treasury, 
and  was  most  familiar  with  the  work- 
ings of  the  entire  department  during 
the  two  last  years  of  the  war.  His 
antecedents,  experience,  and  character, 
combined  to  present  him  as  the  most 
able  and  available  successor  of  Mr.  Fes- 
senden. The  Western  press  and  people, 
led  by  the  Chicago  Trittiine  and  the 
Legislatures  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
other  Western  States,  by  resolution 
spontaneously  concurred  in  praying  for 
his  appointment.  President  Lincoln,  as 
was  his  wont,  bowed  to  the  popular 
demand,  with  which  his  own  judgment 
ftilly  agreed. 

On  3Ir.  McCulloch's  accession  to  the 
office  of  Secretary,  in  March,  1865,  he 


announced  his  policy  to  be,  Ist.  To 
raise  by  loans  the  money  neccssaiy  to 
pay  the  soldiers  of  the  great  Uoion 
army,  and  all  other  demands  upon  the 
Treasury ;  2d.  To  f\md  all  obligatioiu 
as  they  should  mature  into'  gold-bear- 
ing bonds ;  3d.  To  contract  the  currency 
steadily,  on  the  theory  that  its  deprecia- 
tion was  due  in  great  part  to  the  exces- 
sive quantity  in  circulation,  until  its 
value  should  advance  to  par  with  gold, 
thereby  restoring  the  government  and 
the  country  to  specie  payments,  and 
turning  the  people  from  speculation  and 
gambling,  with  all  their  unhealtfaftl 
immoral  tendencies,  back  to  legitimate 
industry  and  business,  with  the  blcssingi 
which  attend  them ;  4th.  To  keep  the 
public  revenues  sufficiently  in  exccas  of 
the  expenses  to  enable  him  to  devote 
$200,000,000  per  annum  toward  paying 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  nation- 
al debt,  thereby  securing  the  payment 
of  the  debt  in  less  than  a  third  of  a 
century.  Whatever  adverse  criticism 
the  carrying  out  of  these  views  subse- 
quently provoked,  they  received,  when 
uttered,  the  general  assent  of  the  people, 
as  well  as  the  special  concurrence  of 
Congress.  Though  the  masses  of  the*, 
people  are  not  versed  in  finance,  yet  it , 
is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  repub- 
lican government  that,  even  in  finance, .. 
no  policy  can  be  maintained  which 
the  masses  of  the  people  cannot  com- 
prchend  and  approve.  Mr.  McCul- 
loch has  been  held  to  account  because 
some  $800,000,000  of  7.808  and  $600,- 
000,000  of  other  securities  due  in  'W, 
*67,  and  ^68,  and  bearing  interest  mt  7|\ 
per  cent,  in  currency,  have  been  funded 
into  Five-Twenty  bonds  bearing  interot 
at  6  per  cent,  in  coin.  It  is  argued  that 
as  coin  has  maintained  from  the  year 
'65  to  the  present  time  an  average  pre- 
mium of  40  per  cent,  over  currency,  the 
six  per  cent,  coin  interest  has  been 
equivalent  to  at  least  SfV  interest  in 
currency,  and  this  increase  of  1|V  per 
cent,  interest  in  currency  has  thus  fir 
increased  our  annual  interest  by  at  least 
$10,000,000.  By  lessening  the  utility 
of  currency  in  paying  the  national  in- 
terest and  increasing  the  necessity  for 
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gold,  it  has  depreciated  the  former  and 
enhanced  the  latter,  thus  increasing  that 
premium  on  gold  which  is  a  practical 
obstacle  to  specie  payments.  It  is  true 
that  when  we  return  to  specie  payments 
our  interest  will  have  been  diminished 
"by  the  funding  of  the  7.30s,  but  thus 
far  it  has  been  increased.  To  all  such 
criticisms  it  may  fairly  be  replied,  that 
the  7.303  ran  for  so  short  a  time,  that 
had  they  not  been  funded  their  holders 
would  long  ere  this  have  been  demand- 
ing their  payment.  And  as  the  Govern- 
ment was  clearly  unable  then  to  pay, 
either  in  gold  or  currency,  nearly  one 
half  of  the  national  debt,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  fund  them  into  bonds,  and  none 
more  favorable  were  authorized  or  pos- 
sible than  the  5.20s.  Moreover,  the  Act 
of  Congress  made  them  convertible,  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  holders,  into  5.20s ; 
and  though  the  Secretary  executed  the 
law,  he  cannot  be  held  responsible  for 
a  policy  laid  down  for  him  by  the 
higher  authority  of  Congress.  The  Sec- 
retary's policy  of  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency was  at  first  endorsed  by  Congress, 
and  was  regarded  for  a  time  as  the  very 
test  of  soundness  in  finance.  It  was 
subjected  to  only  a  partial  trial,  and  the 
current  of  opinion  soon  set  so  strongly 
against  it,  as  a  means  of  restoring  specie 
payments,  that  it  was  overruled  by 
Congress,  and  the  Secretary,  though 
adhering  to  his  original  views,  obeyed 
the  voice  of  the  people's  representatives. 
The  opponents  of  contraction  have  been 
more  successful  in  thwarting  the  policy 
than  in  agreeing  upon  the  grounds  for 
its  defeat.  Its  more  ultra  opponents 
urge  that  the  theory  of  contraction  is 
defective  at  the  outset,  in  that  it  as- 
sumes that  the  value  of  the  currency 
depends  on  its  volume  merely,  whereas 
its  value,  they  argue,  depends  on  that 
of  the  entire  bulk  of  the  national  debt. 
Paper  currency  has  been  defined  by 
some  economists  as  transferable  debt, 
since  all  transferable  debt  may  be  used 
as  a  means  of  payment — and  therefore  as 
a  currency.  Hence,  in  the  view  of  such, 
the  only  true  contraction  is  the  payment 
of  the  debt,  and  any  other  only  substi- 
tutes   interest-bearing  bonds  for  non- 


interest-bearing  notes,  i.  e.,  a  less  con- 
venient form  of  currency  for  one  far 
more  convenient.  They  point,  in  sup- 
port of  the  dependence  of  currency  for 
its  value  on  the  bonds,  to  the  fact  that 
the  bonds  and  currency,  whether  at  par 
with  gold  as  in  1860,  at  40  per  cent,  as 
in  1864,  or  at  78  per  cent,  as  now,  have 
always  fallen  and  risen  pari  passu — the 
bonds  being  worth  only  as  much  more 
than  currency  as  was  caused  by  their 
interest-bearing  quality.  While  these 
views  have  great  plausibility,  if  not 
force,  their  advocates  will  hardly  claim 
that  a  bond  for  a  large  sum,  due  with 
interest  at  a  distant  day,  has  all  the  fea- 
tures of  currency  which  belong  to  notes 
for  small  sums,  payable  on  demand 
without  interest.  As  the  ready  ex- 
changeability of  the  security  increases, 
its  liability  to  be  used  and  classed  as  a 
currency  increases.  Evidently,  the  con- 
version of  the  whole  national  debt  into 
currency  would  vastly  increase  its  de- 
preciation, and  probably  would  reduce 
its  value  to  a  merely  nominal  figure,  like 
that  attained  in  1863  and  1864  by  Con- 
federate notes.  It  is  undeniable  that 
the  existence  of  a  given  amount  of  the 
national  debt  in  the  form  of  non-interest- 
bearing  notes,  tends  far  more  to  depre- 
ciate public  credit,  enhance  the  premium 
on  gold,  and  delay  a  return  to  specie 
payment,  than  would  any  amount  of 
debt  invested  in  long  interest-bearing 
bonds.  So  far,  therefore,  the  violent 
assaults  on  the  theory  of  contraction 
have  bred  distrust,  but  have  failed  to 
vindicate  the  absolute  denial  of  its 
efiScacy. 

Other  opponents  of  contraction  allege 
that,  after  business  has  adapted  itself  to 
a  certain  volume  of  currency,  no  matter 
what  that  volume  may  be,  it  is  as  great 
an  evil  to  contract  as  it  was  to  expand 
it ;  that  business  requires  chiefly  perma- 
nence, and  that  specie  payments  should 
be  resumed  by  authorizing  all  contracts 
to  be  made  in  gold  or  depreciated  paper, 
as  parties  prefer,  and  all  courts  of  law 
to  recognize  the  diflerence  of  value. 
This,  it  is  thought,  would  lead  to  the 
gradual  substitution  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard for  the  paper,  reducing  the  sums 
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named  in  outstanding  debts  payable  in 
currency,  to  ihe  sums  in  gold  which  said 
debts  are  actually  worth.  This  would 
produce  resumption,  without  swelling 
the  burden  of  debts  contracted  in  cur- 
rency, worth  only  40  or  78  cents  per 
dollar  in  gold,  by  compelling  the  debtor 
to  pay  them  in  currency  worth  100. 
Undoubtedly,  the  popular  objection  to 
resumption  now  lies  in  the  hostility  of 
the  debtor-class  to  having  40  per  cent, 
added  to  the  burden  of  their  debts,  by 
contracting  to  that  extent  the  currency 
in  which  they  are  to  be  paid.  The  diffi- 
culty lies,  not  in  resumption  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  by  the  people.  It  would  be 
of  no  use  to  make  their  paper  currency 
worth  40  per  cent,  more  than  their 
private  debts,  for  they  could  not  aflbrd 
to  use  it  as  a  means  of  payment  any 
more  than  they  can  now  afford  to  use 
gold.  In  the  event  of  a  contraction 
that  would  carry  greenbacks  to  par 
with  gold,  their  private  debts  would 
therefore  go  unpaid,  aud  would  soon 
constitute  an  inferior  currency,  over 
which  the  greenbacks  would  bear  a  pre- 
mium. In  short,  contraction  would  **  de- 
monetrizc "  greenbacks,  as  it  has  gold, 
and  leave  the  people  without  a  currency 
corresponding  in  value  to  their  money 
of  account  and  exchange,  except  in  so 
far  as  they  should  make  one  for  them- 
selves, by  substituting  private  notes  for 
those  of  Government.  Without  agree- 
ing with  all  these  premises,  Mr.  Mc- 
CuUoch  strongly  favors  the  policy  of 
authorizing  guld  contracts  and  of  taking 
such  legislative  measures  as  will  cause 
contracts,  now  payable  in  currency,  to 
be  changed  upon  terms  equally  just 
between  debtor  and  creditor,  to  con- 
tracts payable  in  gold  at  the  reduced 
figures.  He  thinks  this  would  promote 
returns  to  specie  payments  by  a  mode 
which,  if  the  law  were  properly  guarded, 
could  not  be  made  oppressive  to  the 
debtor-class,  while  it  would  be  entirely 
acceptable  to  creditors.  Still  other  op- 
ponents of  contraction — at  the  head  of 
whom  stands  that  eminent  American 
economist,  Ilenry  C.  Carey — asserts  that 
our  entire  note-currency  amounts  to  only 
$20  per  capita,  while  the  entire  currency 


of  England  is  f  25  per  capita,  and  that 
of  France  $30  per  capita,  though  about 
half  of  the  former  and  seven  eighthi 
of  the  latter  are  specie.  He  attrib- 
utes our  eras  of  expansion  and  specula- 
tion to  the  excessive  discounts  and  de- 
posits of  the  banks,  contending  that 
these  arc  the  most  fruitful  sources  of 
expansion,  and  that  they,  rather  than 
bank-notes  or  Government-notes,  con- 
stitute a  currency  which  needs  check, 
regulation,  and  limitation.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  McCuUoch,  in  his  Re- 
port for  1865,  elaborately  argues  that 
the  expansions  in  bank  deposits  and 
discounts,  which  led  to  the  crises  of 
1837  and  1857,  were  preceded  by  corre- 
sponding expansions  in  the  bank-note 
circulation,  and  that  the  inflation  of 
notes  occasioned  the  inflation  of  depodts 
and  discounts,  the  underlying  cause  of 
both  being  our  overtrading  with  Eu- 
rope, and  the  enormous  credits,  and 
delay  in  settling  the  balances  to  which 
this  overtrading  gave  rise. 

The  policy  suggested  by  Mr.  McCul- 
loch,  in  1865,  for  paying  the  debt  in 
thirty -two  years,  was  exceeded  during 
the  years  '66  and  '67,  in  which  one  tenth 
of  the  entire  debt  was  paid  oflF.  Indeed, 
if  we  include  the  imliquidated  portioa 
of  the  debt  incurred  at  the  close  of  the 
war  for  back  pay,  bounties,  pensiooa, 
transportation,  etc.,  with  the  amount  for 
which  bonds  were  issued,  our  entire  deht 
outstanding  on  June  1st,  1865,  was  more 
than  $3,300,000,000,  and  our  entire  pay- 
ment on  account  of  it  exceeds  $830,000,- 
000,  or  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  princi- 
pal. The  strain  on  the  taxpayers,  how- 
ever, was  deemed  excessive,  and  during 
the  present  year  the  revenue  is  intended 
to  barely  equal  expenditures.  Under  this 
relaxation  the  country  will  probably  ao 
far  recover  its  financial  health  and  tone 
as  to  resume  the  payment  of  its  debt 
within  a  year  or  two  at  most^  and  the 
average  rate  of  payment  will  vary  but 
little  from  the  Secretary's  estimate.  In 
his  Report  for  1865,  the  startling  fact  is 
advanced  that  the  usual  products  of  oar 
industry  exceed  25  per  cent,  upon  the 
total  values  of  the  real  and  personal 
estate  of  the  country,  and  that  his  pro- 
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posed  rate  of  paying  the  principal  would 
absorb  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  our  annual 
productions  the  first  year,  and  barely 
one  tenth  of  one  per  cent,  ih  the  thirty- 
second  or  final  year.  While  these  facts 
show  that  the  payment  of  the  principal 
should  be  deemed  not  only  practicable 
but  easy,  they  also  raise  the  question 
whether  it  is  true  economy  to  take  from 
the  taxpayers  capital  which,  in  their 
hands,  is  earning  25  per  cent.,  in  order 
to  cancel  a  debt  which  we  can  carry  for 
six  per  cent.  Mr.  McCulloch,  however, 
with  the  financial  conservatism  natural 
to  his  character,  stands  as  much  opposed 
to  all  schemes  for  perpetuating  as  to 
those  for  repudiating  the  debt.  He  no 
more  regards  a  national  debt  as  a  na- 
tional blessing,  than  a  private  debt  as 
an  individual  boon.  It  must  ultimately 
be  paid.  But  until  it  can  be  paid,  let  it 
be  made  as  useful  as  possible.  Our  bank- 
ing system  must  be  founded  on  debts  or 
bonds  of  some  kind  as  security  for  its 
bank-note  circulation.  The  security  of 
the  national  bonds  has  been  found  so 
perfect,  that  the  notes  of  the  few  na- 
tional banks  which  failed,  have  borne  a 
premium  instead  of  being  at  a  discount, 
and  the  note  of  a  national  bank  in  Ore- 
gon passes  without  discount  in  Maine. 
Mr.  McCuUoch's  agency  in  founding  the 
national  banking  system  has  been  sec- 
ond only  to  that  of  Mr.  Chase.  All  his 
lieports  contain  sound  and  elaborate 
defences  of  the  system,  as.  the  only 
source  from  whence  we  can  derive  a 
currency  that  shall  expand  and  contract 
with  the  wants  of  the  community,  and 
shall  be  of  uniform  value  throughout 
the  country. 

In  his  Kepoi-t  of  December,  1865,  he 
thus  states  his  views  of  the  legal-tender 
notes: 

The  right  of  Congress,  at  all  times,  to  borroiir 
money  and  to  issue  obligations  for  loans  in  sucb 
form  us  may  be  convenient,  is  unquestionable ; 
but  their  authority  to  issue  obligations  for  % 
circulating  medium  as  money,  and  to  make 
these  obligations  a  legal  tender,  can  only  be 
found  in  the  unwritten  law  which  sanctions 
whatever  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  maintain  the  Government 
against  its  enemies,  may  consider  in  %  great 
emergency  necessary  to  be  done.    The  present 


legal-tender  acts  were  war-measures,  and  while 
the  repeal  of  those  provisions  which  made  the 
United  States  notes  lawful  money  is  not  now 
recommended,  the  Secretary  is  of  the  opinion 
that  they  ought  not  to  remain  in  force  one  day 
longer  than  shall  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
people  to  prepare  for  a  return  to  the  constitu- 
tional currency. 

«  «  *  «  # 

The  reasons  which  are  sometimes  urged  in 
favor  of  United  States  notes  as  a  permanent 
currency  are,  the  saving  of  interest  and  their 
perfect  safety  and  uniform  value. 

The  objection  to  such  a  policy  is,  that  the  pa- 
per circulation  of  the  country  should  be  flexible, 
increasing  and  decreasing  according  to  the 
requirements  of  legitimate  business,  while,  if 
furnished  by  the  Government,  it  would  be  quite 
likely  to  be  governed  by  the  necessities  of  the 
Treasury  or  the  inteiests  of  parties,  rather  than 
the  demands  of  commerce  and  trade.  Besides, 
a  permanent  Government  currency  would  bo 
greatly  in  the  way  of  public  economy,  and 
would  give  to  the  party  in  possession  of  the 
Government  a  power  which  it  might  be  under 
strong  temptations  to  use  for  other  purposes 
than  the  public  good — keeping  the  question  of 
the  currency  constantly  before  the  people  as  a 
political  question,  than  which  few  things  would 
be  more  injurious  to  business. 

But  the  great  and  insuperable  objection,  as 
already  stated,  to  the  direct  issue  of  notes  by 
tlie  Government,  as  a  policy,  is  the  fact,  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  one  of 
limited  and  deBned  powers,  and  that  the 
authority  to  issue  notes  as  money  is  neither 
expressly  given  to  Congress  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, nor  fairly  to  be  inferred,  except  as  a 
measure  of  necessity  in  a  great  national  exi- 
gency. No  consideration  of  a  mere  pecuniary 
character  should  induce  an  exercise  by  Con- 
gress of  powers  not  clearly  contemplated  by 
the  instrument  u{>on  which  our  political  fabric 
was  established. 

As  soon  as  we  shall  have  returned  to 
specie  payments,  Mr.  McCulloch  believes 
the  national  system  should  be  made  one 
of  free  banking;  but  he  would  regard  no 
additional  deposit  of  securities  as  effect- 
ual to  prevent  inflation  if  banks  were 
authorized  to  issue  unlimited  quantities 
of  depreciated  paper.  He  has  been  per- 
sistent ih  advocating  a  rigid  mainte- 
nance of  the  public  faith  against  the 
proposed  schemes  of  paying  the  Five- 
Twenty  bonds  in  greenbacks,  and  has 
opposed  the  efforts  to  subject  the  bonds 
to  local  taxation,  as  calculated  to  pre- 
vent a  general  distribution  of  them 
among  the  States  and  counties  in  which 
taxes  have  so  little  equality,  and  to 
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cause  a  larger  export  of  bonds  to  for- 
eign countries,  thereby  increasing  the 
annual  drain  of  gold  to  foreign  credit- 
ors. It  is  seriously  to  be  feared  that  the 
natural  tendencies  of  this,  as  of  other 
countries,  would  be  to  repudiate  its 
debt,  if  it  should  adopt  such  legislation 
as  would  cause  but  few  of  its  own  peo- 
ple to  own  its  bonds.  The  honor  of  a 
nation  is  always  endangered  when  it  is 
scpaTiited  from  the  interests  of  its  peo- 
ple. As  a  .financial  statesman,  Mr.  Mc- 
CuUoch  is  an  impressible  and  open  list- 
ener to  the  advocates  of  confiicting  poli- 
cies, but  cautious  and  conservative  in  the 
formation  of  his  own  views.  His  reports 
oflen  recognize  the  premises  on  which 
adverse  theories  are  based,  while  com- 
ing to  modified  or  opposite  conclusions. 
He  is  non-partisan  in  finance,  as  in  poli- 
tics. Often  facts  on  which  persons  with 
a  less  comprehensive  grasp  of  financial 
questions  base  an  entire  creed  or  policy, 
serve  with  lUm  only  to  modify  different 
views,  or  qualify  other  conclusions.  He 
appreciates  much  with  which  he  does 
not  agree,  and  cares  more  to  harmonize 
practical  difficulties  than  to  ride  hob- 
I  Lies  or  be  sustained  in  pet  theories.  He 
is  more  able  than  brilliant,  more  safe 
than  original,  more  successful  than  tal- 
ented. Kis  industry  in  prosecuting 
business,  and  promptness  in  despatch- 
ing it,  are  remarkable.  •  Appearing  at 
his  office  regularly  at  half-past  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  goes  straight 
to  work,  and  never  pauses  nor  tires  until 
every  item  of  business  has  been  disposed 
of,  or  referred  to  the  proper  bureau  of 
the  department,  and  every  visitor  has 
been  seen  and  his  complaint  or  other 
budness  considered.  For  twenty-five 
years  he  has  not  lost  a  day  from  the  like 
vigorous  and  rigid  attention  to  business. 
If  he  has  not  the  imperious  i^d  com- 
bative genius  of  a  professional  reformer, 
he  is  open  to  all  suggestions,  and  his 
entire  influence  is  given  to  prevent 
abuses. 

His  successor  will  enter  upon  the 
office  relieved  of  those  stupendous 
difficulties  which  beset  the  administra- 
tions of  Chase,  Fe^enden,  and  McCul- 
loch.   Ho  will  find  the  financial  policies 


of  the  country,  relative  to  debt,  taxa- 
tion, and  currency,  in  many  respects 
matured,  and  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment adjusted  to  its  new  conditions  and 
running  smoothly.  Instead  of  being 
called  on  to  raise  vast  sums  by  loans  in 
excess  of  the  annual  revenue,  upon  s 
credit  which  must  sink  lower  with  each 
new  burden,  he  will  be  engaged  in 
reducing  the  debt  by  steps  which,  how- 
ever unskilfully  performed,  can  only 
advance  the  national  credit.  Eleven 
hundred  millions  of  short  debts  fell  due 
during  McCulloch^s  administration,  the 
funding  of  which  into  long  bonds  has 
constantly  increased  the  gold-bearing 
portion  of  the  debt,  and  so  kept  gold 
up,  and  the  national  credit  depresed. 
His  successor  will  find  these  short  debts 
all  funded,  and  demanding  no  fhrtber 
attention  within  twenty  years  than  the 
payment  of  the  interest.  The  questions 
of  financial  policy  which  have  been 
agitated  in  the  pending  election  will  be 
settled  by  its  result.  The  policy  of  so 
adjusting  our  tarifis  to  our  internal 
taxes  as  to  protect  American  minofkc- 
turcs  having  been  inaugurated  by  the 
Republican  party  in  the  Morrill  tariff  of 
1861  and  '2  and  its  amendments,  wbidi 
were  passed  pursuant  to  the  protectire 
clause  in  the  Chicago  platform  of  IStfO, 
and  having  been  distinctly  adopted  and 
endorsed  by  the  protective  section  of 
the  Democratic  platform  adoptetl  in 
New  York,  may  for  the  present  be 
regarded  as  the  undisputed  policy  of 
the  American  people  without  distinction 
of  party.  The  fact  that  the  Democratic 
party  in  its  recent  platform  made  no 
assault  upon  the  National  Banking  Sys- 
tem, removes  that  much-vexed  question 
from  the  arena  of  politics  and  leaves  tbe 
system  intact,  to  be  expanded  and  per- 
fected as  the  w^ants  of  our  people  require. 
The  questions  involved  in  Reconstruc- 
tion are  also  settled,  and  the  national 
credit  will  be  relieved  of  their  embar- 
rassment. This  alone  should  take  off  a 
third  of  the  premium  on  gold  which 
has  prevailed  while  they  were  pending. 
The  funding  of  our  accruing  short  debt^ 
into  bonds  due  twenty  years  henoe,  the 
effect  of  which  is  now  just  beginniiig  to 
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be  felt,  will  tend  strongly  towards  a 
rise  of  our  bonds  and  carrbnoy,  and  a 
decline  of  gold  to  par.  Our  bonds 
could  not  rise  to  par  so  long  as  new 
issues  were  constantly  being  thrown  on 
the  market.  Now  that  this  has  ceased, 
their  advance  toward  par  must  begin. 
While  this  advance  results  from  work 
performed  by  Mr.  McCuUoch,  its  effects, 
viz.,  a  fall  of  gold  and  return  to  specie 
payments,  will  be  manifest  during  the 
term,  and  will  redound  to  the  credit,  of 
his  successor.  It  only  remains,  to  per- 
fect our  national  credit,  that  our  annual 
productions  shall  once  more  exceed 
our  expenditures,  so  that  our  exports, 
exclusive  of  bullion,  may  pay  for  our 
imports,  and  the  balance  of  trade  with 
Europe  turn  again  in  our  favor.  This 
will  cause  an  accumulation  of  gold  in 
the  vaults  of  the  banks,  and  the  ad- 
vance of  public  and  private  credit  to 
par  with  specie. 

While  the  incoming  secretary,  should 
the  country  remain  at  peace,  will  find 
flowers  thus  blooming  in  his  path  where 
only  thorns  beset  his  predecessors,  his 
office  will  still  be  one  requiring  great 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  details 
of  banking  and  finance.  One  of  the 
first  measures  of  the  new  administra- 
tion, if  it  shall  not  be  accomplished 
during  the  remainder  of  Mr.  McCul- 
loch's  term,  must  be  the  retirement  of 
the  remnant  of  the  greenback  currency 
and  the  expansion  of  the  National 
Banking  System,  so  as  to  make  it  free, 
and  its  benefits  equal  throughout  the 
country.  A  bank  is  a  shop  for  buying 
and  selling  money.  There  are  the  same 
reasons  against  allowing  the  privilege 
of  banking  to  be  monopolized  by  those 
now  engaged  in  it,  as  there  are  against 
confining  the  right  to  sell  meat  to  the 
number  now  selling  meat.  The  latter 
would  make  meat  dear,  and  the  former 
makes  money  scarce  and  high,  and  pre- 
vents the  banks  from  rendering  their 
full  service  to  business.  The  present 
banking  system  went  into  effect  when 
the  West  was  too  poor  to  embrace  fhlly 
its  advantages,  and  when  the  rebellion 
prevented  the  South  from  doing  so. 
The  total   amount  of  currency  which 
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may  be  issued  under  it  to  all  the  banks 
is  $800,000,000,  and  this  having  all 
been  issued,  no  new  banks,  with  the 
privilege  of  circulating  notes,  can  be 
started.  So  large  a  proportion  of  this 
$300,000,000  has  been  issued  to  the 
States  east  of  Ohio  and  north  of  Mary- 
land, and  so  little  to  those  South  and 
West,  as,  to  give  the  former  about  $100,- 
000,000  more  bank-note  circulation  than 
they  had  before  the  war,  and  the  latter 
nearly  as  much  less.  This  inequality  is 
felt  in  a  great  dearth  of  currency  in  the 
South  and  West  relatively  to  the  East. 
The  banking  system  with  its  present 
limitation  is  bark-bound.  It  must  have 
leave  to  grow,  or  die.  Great  practical 
difficulties  surround  this  question.  Many 
of  the  measures  which  have  been  pro- 
posed in  and  out  of  Congress  would 
flood  the  country  with  an  unlimited 
issue  of  irredeemable  paper  currency. 
The  greenbacks  must  be  withdrawn  in 
order  to  make  room  foi^^  bank-^notes. 
But  heretofore  the  lattef  %%ye  derived 
their  fixed  value  from  the  fust  that  they 
were  redeemable  in  the  former.  When 
the  greenback  shall  be  withdrawn,  in 
what  shall  the  bank-notes  be  redeema- 
ble ?  If  in  each  other,  then  there  is  no 
end  to  their  expansion  and  depreciation. 
If  in  gold,  then  our  banking  system 
cannot  be  made  free  till  we  return  to 
specie  payments.  Yet  it  is  as  unjust 
that  men  should  be  prohibited  from 
entering  into  the  banking  business,  or 
rather  that  some  should  be  prohibited 
and  others  permitted,  because  our  na- 
tional bonds  are  not  at  par  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  as  it  is  that  the  sale 
of  meat  or  dry  goods  should  be  confined 
to  the  shops  already  started  for  that  pur- 
pose. And  it  would  doubtless  tend  lit- 
tle more  to  injure  our  industry,  and  delay 
a  return  to  specie  payments,  to  limit  our 
drygoods  trade  to  the  dealers  now  in 
the  business,  than  to  limit  our  banking  to 
our  present  number  of  banks  and  bank- 
ers. And  whatever  is  unjust  is  unne- 
cessary. This  is  one  of  the  opening 
channels  of  difficulty  for  the  new  Sec- 
retary, in  which  it  will  be  indispensable 
that  he  shall  go  forward,  and  yet  dis- 
astrous unless  he  steers  wisely.    We  are 
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not  yet  in  a  condition  where  the  affiiirs 
of  the  Treasury  may  be  allowed  to 
drift  while  the  man  at  the  wheel  is  in- 
quiring "  what  he  shall  do  to  be  saved." 
We  might  enlarge  upon  the  other 
difficulties  which  beset  the  Treasury 
Department,  but  until  the  reader  has 
solved  the  last,  it  suffices  to  show  the 
danger  of  regarding  this  important  office 
as  something  to  be  struck  oflf  to  the 
highest  bidder.  Better,  like  the. ancient 
Romans,  sell  our  leading  offices  at  auc- 
tion, than  consign  the  administration 
of  our  national  finances  to  a  mere  poli- 
tician who,  without  any  pretence  to 
familiarity  with  finance,  may  bring  the 


strongest  partisan  pressure  to  bear.  In 
the  present  declension  in  importance  of 
our  diplomatic  service,  our  foreign  min- 
istries should  afibrd  ample  asylums  for 
disappointed  aspirants,  and  they  may 
wisely  and  safely  be  reserved  for  that 
purpose.  But  the  country  should  pro- 
test, with  solemn  earnestness,  against 
the  disposition  of  politicians  to  claim 
leading  cabinet  offices  for  mere  party 
services  without  regard  to  personal  ex- 
perience or  fitness.  We  believe  that  at 
no  time  would  such  a  protest  coincide 
more  fully  with  the  views  of  the  ap- 
pointing power  than  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  General  Grant. 
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CNITED   STATES. 

OoR  record  closes  on  the  3d  November,  be- 
fore the  results  of  the  election  are  received. 
The  political  campnign  has  absorbed  every 
energy  of  the  people  throughout  the  Union, 
and  has  been  characterized  by  unprecedented 
earnestness.  This  presidential  election  is 
the  first  in  the  Southern  States  in  which 
the  two  races,  the  late  masters  and  the  late 
sUves,  will  vote  together  at  the  same  polls, 
and  on  terms  of  political  equality.  In  most 
of  the  elections  in  whicli  blacks  have  hereto- 
fore voted,  the  whites  have  abstained  from 
voting.  The  situation  has  given  rise  to  vastly 
different  modes  of  treating  the  blacks,  all  de- 
pending on  their  relative  strength  or  weak- 
ness. In  the  lower  districts  of  South  Caro- 
lina, where  the  blacks  have  a  preponderance 
which  gives  them  two  thirds  of  all  the  voters 
of  the  State,  prudent  Democrats,  like  Gov- 
ernor Orr,  have  abandoned  all  further  oppo- 
sition to  negro  suffhige,  have  invited  colored 
citizens  to  their  political  meetings,  have  en- 
couraged the  formation  of  colored  democratic 
clubs,  have  spoken  on  the  same  platforms 
with  colored  orators,  and  have  imported  John 
Quincy  Adams  from  Massachusetts  to  deliver 
a  semi-Repablican-Democratio  address,  to 
prove  how  nearly  South  Carolina  Democrats 
imq;>rozimate  in  their  views  to  Northern  radi- 
Cllla.  In  the  upper  sections  of  South  Caroli- 
Mi  axoimd  Abbeville  and  Newberry,  where 
Hiil  ndlored  dement  is  numerically  weak,  out- 


rages have  been  perpetrated  which  fopejhadow 
serious  violence  on  the  day  of  election.  So 
throughout  the  South.  At  Opelousis,  in  St 
Laundry  Parish,* Louisiana,  Mr.  Beotley,  an 
editor  of  the  St.  Laundry  iVeMyrrw,  a  Repub- 
lican paper,  was  assaulted  and  beaten  by  a 
party  of  rebels.  Some  negroes  rallied  to 
fight  in  his  defence  and  punish  the  aggress- 
ors ;  but  he  restrained  them  and  resorted  to 
the  courts  for  redress.  Warrants  were  issued 
against  the  rebel  aggressors ;  but,  before  they 
could  be  served,  they  assembled  en  fNouv, 
mobbed  the  ProgriMi  office,  seized  its  editor, 
Mr.  Durand,  carried  him  into  the  woods,  mar- 
dei*ed  him,  and  scoured  the  town,  killing  every 
Republican  they  met,  including  about  100 
negroes,  and  wounding  fifty  more.  Only  four 
whites  were  wounded,  and  none  killed.  At 
Shreveport,  La,  8  Democrats  and  16  Repub- 
licans were  killed  in  a  political  quarrel,  it 
Audrain  Co.,  Mo.,  the  Republican  inspectors 
of  registration  were  shot  by  ex-rebels  and 
killed,  about  60  shots  being  exchanged,  and 
many  wounded  on  both  sides.  At  Ashpole, 
Robeson  Co.,  N.  C,  on  Sept.  2.7,  a  Miss  HiU, 
daughter  of  Roderick  Uill,  a  Republicao,  was 
being  married  to  a  young  man,  also  a  Repub- 
lican, when  the  house  was  surrounded  by 
rebels,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  shot,  the 
latter  being  killed  instantly.  Hon.  James 
Martin,  a  Republican  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture for  the  Abbeville  district,  S.  C,  was  as- 
sassinated on  Oct.  6,  near  his  rcsidi^icj*,  by 
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four  Democrats,  for  having  mildly  and  mode- 
rately identified  himself  witfi  the  Republican 
party.  The  agent  of  the  Froedmen's  Bureau 
in  the  same  district  reports  18  murders  and 
other  outrages,  and  resigns  because  the  dis- 
trict is  '*  too  hot "  forhhn. — On  Oct.  15  about 
50  Ku-Klux,  of  Arkansas,  seizing  a  steam-tug, 
boarded  the  steamer  Ilespcr  from  Memphis, 
bound  for  Little  Rock,  ladeu  with  3,340  mus- 
kets consigned  to  Gov.  Clayton  for  the  State 
Militia;  fiHng  into  the  vessel,  they  drove 
captain  and  crew  ashore,  destroyed  the  arms 
and  threw  them  into  the  river,  reserving  one 
musket  each  for  themselves. — W.  S.  Walker, 
a  Republican  speaker  of  Early  Co.,  Ga.,  and 
Charles  Fryer,  a  colored  Republican  who  ac* 
companicd  him,  were  murdered  while  can- 
vassing the  county  for  Grant  and  Colfax. — 
On  Oct.  18,  the  office  of  the  Rapides  Tribwie 
(Repub.),  of  Alexandria,  La.,  was  destroyed 
by  a  mob. — About  the  same  time,  the  Sheriff 
of  Iberville,  Rep.,  was  murdered  in  his  bed, 
and  Judge  Valentine  Chase  and  Gen.  II.  H. 
Pope,  the  Sheriff  of  Franklin,  formerly  of  22d 
Illinois  Regiment,  and  a  justice  of  the  peace 
in  Caddo  Parish,  La.,  and  the  President  of  a 
loyal  league  in  Alabama,  were  murdered. — 
On  Oct.  16,  Hon.  B.  F.  Randolph,  a  colored 
Republican  member  of  the  Senate  of  South 
Carolina,  was  murdered  by  three  white  Demo- 
crats in  front  of  the  Depot  at  Cokesburg  in 
Abbeville  Co.  He  was  a  poliiical  speaker  of 
some  ability,  and  was  engaged  in  stumping 
the  District  for  Grant.— On  the  19th,  Hon. 
Lee  Vance,  a  member  of  the  State  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  was  murdered  at  Newberry 
Court  House.  Hon.  G.  W.  Dill,  a  prominent 
Republican  of  South  Carolina,  was  also  mur- 
dered— also  two  freedmcn  named  Tabby 
Simpson  and  Johnson  Gloscoe — also  Peter 
Cornell,  a  young  man  from  New  York,  and  a 
frecdman  who  was  tnnrelling  with  him. — 
About  the  24th  and  26th  October,  a  series 
of  riots  broke  out  in  St  Bernard  Parish,  ad- 
joining New  Orleans,  in  which  the  first  par- 
ties killed  were  several  negroes,  one  of  whom 
was  a  member  of  the  new  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice. The  negroes  gathered,  and  in  retalia- 
tion mobbed  a  bakery  kept  by  the  assailants, 
and  burned  it,  killing  the  baker  and  his  son. 
The  first  rebel  statement,  that  women  and 
children  were  killed,  proves  to  be  untrue. 
The  excitement  extended  to  New  Orleans, 
where  Gov.  Warmouth  resigned  the  control 
of  the  peace  to  Gen.  Buchanan,  and  the 
troops  were  concentrated.  Democratic  clubs 
paraded  the  streets  in  force  at  night,  and  no 
blacks   were  permitted  to  appear    in    the 


streets.  The  Democrats  demanded  the  dis- ' 
missal  of  the  negroes  who  had  been  appointed 
on  the  police.  About  200  of  them  failed  to 
report  for  duty  on  the  morning  after  the  riots, 
and  were  discharged,  and  whites  appointed  in 
their  places. — On  Oct  3,  Adjt  Geo.  Wash- 
ington Smith,  who  had  entered  the  Union  ar- 
mies as  a  private,  served  gallantly  through  the 
war,  and  settled  in  Texas  in  1865,  a  young 
man  of  temperate  habits  and  remarkable  per 
sonal  virtues,  and  a  member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  addressed  a  Republican 
meeting  at  Jefferson,  Marion  Co.,  Texas.  Im- 
mediately after  the  meeting  dispersed  he  was 
attacked  by  six  or  eight  Democrats,  and  sev- 
eral shots  exchanged.  Major  Curtis,  in 
charge  of  20  U.  S.  troops  in  the  town,  thought 
prudent  to  place  Adjt  Smith  in  the  jail  for 
safe  keeping.  The  excitement  increased,  and 
on  the  5th  300  armed  Eu-Klux  broke  open 
the  jail  and  murdered  Smith,  who  died  fight- 
ing bravely.  Twenty-seven  murders  of  Re- 
publicans were  published  in  rebel  papers  in 
Marion  Co.,  Texas,  in  one  week,  and  in  the 
same  week  Judge  Hart,  a  Republican  of  an 
adjoining  county,  and  Wm.  S.  Kirkman,  Bu- 
reau Agent  of  Northeastern  Texas,  were 
killed.  Of  course,  negroes  and  Unionists  were 
fleeing  from  the  region. — Hon.  James  Hinds, 
State  Senator  of  Arkansas,  and  a  Mr.  Brookes, 
Republican,  were  shot  and  killed  on  Oct.  22d 
by  James  A.  Clark,  Sec'y  of  the  Monroe  Co. 
Democratic  Committee. — ^About  the  same 
time  Dr.  I.  M.  Johnston,  of  Mississippi  Co., 
was  killed,  and  Senators  Wheeler  and  Barker, 
of  the  Arkansas  Legislature,  were  very  nearly 
killed  by  their  would-be  assassins. — The  rebel 
citizens  of  Ware  county,  Ga.,  being  de^rous 
of  obtaining  a  saw-mill  which  a  Northern  set- 
tler had  started  there,  disguised  themselves  as 
negroes,  took  the  carpet-bagger,  gave  him  76 
lashes  with  a  rawhide,  and  drove  him  out  of 
the  county. — In  Upshur  Co.,  Texas,  on  Oct 
1st,  11  Ku-Elux,  in  white  gowns  and  conic 
hats,  and  masked,  took  an  elderly  black 
couple  out  of  their  bed,  tied  the  man  by  the 
ankles,  drew  him  feet  foremost  after  their 
horses  on  a  run  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a 
stream,  let  him  down  head  foremost  into  the 
water,  then  dragged  him  back  to  his  cabin, 
and  lashed  him  on  his  bare  back  until  they 
had  skinned  him  from  his  neck  to  his  waist. — 
The  committee  of  the  Louisiana  Legislature 
appointed  to  investigate  violence  in  that 
State,  report  204  persons  killed,  51  wounded, 
and  143  assailed. — Col.  A.  T.  Akerman, 
a  Grant  elector  and  old  resident  of  Georgia, 
was  refused  normission  to  efon  at  the  Hotnl 
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.  at  Lin  coin  ton  while  court  was  sitting  there, 
on  the  pjround  that  it  would  lead  to  the  mob- 
bing of  the  hotel. — Captains  Porter  and  Wil- 
lis, of  ihc  Frcedmen's  Bureau,  and  the  Sheriff 
of  Little  Kivcr  County,  Arkansas,  were  killed 
on  the  27th  Oct.  by  the  Ku-Klux. 
— The  campaign  in  the  Northern  States  has 

>ecn  conducted  with  less  violence,  but  not 
without  loss  of  life.  At  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on 
October  7,  a  Republican  torchlight  proces- 
sion was  attacked,  about  fifty  shots  fired,  and 
several  persons,  including  the  Mayor,  were 
severely  injured.  Bloody  riots  occurred  in 
Indiana,  Eleven  persons  were  shot  on  elec- 
tion day,  October  18th,  in  Philadelphia,  three 
of  whom,  Policeman  John  Young  and  the 
brothers  Byrnes,  of  whom  one  was  a  deputy 
sheriff,  were  killed.  Severe  riots  occurred  at 
Scranton,  Pa.  It  is  said  that  6,000  roughs 
went  from  New  York  and  Baltimore  on  the 
12th  to  vote  in  Philadelphia.  Ex-Govcmor 
Beall  of  Wisconsin,  a  gallant  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel of  the  war,  a  well-known  writer,  and  a 
son-in-law  of  Fenimore  Cooper,  was  killed  at 
Montana  by  Geo.  M.  Pinney,  Editor  of  the 
Montana  Post,  on  account  of  a  political  quar- 
rel growing  out  of  an  article  published  in  the 
Po$t.  In  New  York  City,  on  October  30, 
Christopher  Pullman,  an  active  Republican  ex- 
Councilman,  engaged  in  challenging  persons 
applying  for  r^istration  under  alleged  fraud- 
ulent naturalization  papers,  was  waylaid  and 
clubbed  nearly  to  death  by  parties  who  have 
not  yet  been  arrested.  All  the  above  enu- 
merated murders,  by  a  singular  coincidence, 
were  assassinations  of  Republicans  by  Dem- 
ocrats. We  have  searched  carefully  for  in- 
stances of  the  opposite  kind,  and  find  none. 

— The  naturalization  frauds  in  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  have  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. In  both  cities  many  thousand  papers 
were  issued  by  Democratic  judges  in  blank, 
sold  for  small  sums  to  persons  not  entitled  to 
be  natoralized,  and  used  at  the  election.  The 
facts  painfully  suggest  the  necessity  of  revis- 
ing the  naturalization  laws  so  as  to  render 
such  abuses  impossible. 

— Howell  Cobb,  Esq.,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Ex-Governor  of  Georgia, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Buchanan, 
Chairman    of   the    Provisional  Confederate 


Congress,  and  Brigadier-General  id  the  Rebel 
Army,  died  at  th^  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New 
York,  on  October  9th,  at  the  age  of  53. 

— The  election  in  Connecticut,  October  5th, 
for  town-officers,  resulted  in  a  net  Republican 
gain  of  2,626  votes  in  110  towns  out  164,  re- 
versing the  Democratic  majority  of  1,760  in 
the  State,  and  leaving  a  net  Republican  m;ijor^ 
ity  of  less  than  1,000. 

— The  State  elections  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  Indiana,  on  the  13th  of  October,  which 
were  looked  to  with  so  much  interest,  resulted 
in  a  sweeping  Republican  triumph,  though 
the  majorities  were  moderate.  Pennsylvania 
elected  her  Republican  State  ticketj^sonasting 
of  Hartrauft,  Auditor  General,  and  Campbdl, 
Surveyor  General,  by  a  majority  not  yet  offi- 
cially determined,  but  which  cannot  fary  ICO 
from  10,000.  Indiana  elected  her  Republi- 
can Governor,  Conrad  Baker,  and  eight  of  the 
State  Officers,  by  about  1 ,000  migorit v.  Ohb 
elected  Isaac  R.  Sherwood  Secretary  of  Sute 
and  four  other  officers  of  the  State  ticket  by 
about  17,000  majority.  The  Republicans,  how- 
ever,lose  eight  Congressmen  in  these  Sutc« and 
gain  one.  They  gain,  however,  two  United 
States  Senators,  one  in  Indiana  and  one  in 
Pennsylvania.  Nebraska  elected  David  But- 
ler (Repub.)  Governor  and  the  entire  Sute 
ticket  by  about  2,000  majority.  West  Vir- 
ginia, on  October  22d,  elected  a  Republican 
Governor  and  entire  State  ticket  by  4,000 
majority,  all  the  Republican  candidates  for 
Congress  and  a  majority  of  between  80  and 
40  on  joint  ballot  of  both  houses  of  the  Leg- 
islature, thus  securing  the  election  of  a  Re- 
publican United  States  Senator  in  place  of 
Peter  C.  Vanwinkle.  Colorado  elected  Brad- 
ford (Rcpub.)  delegate  to  Congress  by  an  offi- 
cial majority  of  17. 

—Throughout  the  2Ii||.22d,  and  23d  of 
October  severe  shocks  of  eartkquake  occur- 
red throughout  Califemia,  shattering  buiki- 
ings  in  all  the  principal  cities,  though  destxoj- 
ing  but  five  or  six  lives  and  about  $2,000,000. 
Unlike  the  agitations  in  South  America  tad 
the  Pacific  Islands,  that  in  California  was  not 
accompanied  by  any  tidal  waTe  or  other  sign 
of  submarine  disturbancei  except  that  the 
vessels  in  the  harbors  were  itnick  as  if  by 
coming  on  a  rock. 
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The  works  of  the  Rev.  Jxo.  S.  C.  Adbott 
are  too  well  known  and  widely  circulated  to 
need  description  or  criticism.  We  are  not 
8ur^  however,  that  his  place  among  Ameri- 
can writers  has  as  yet  been  clearly  defined. 
We  should  be  tempted  to  call  him  our  most 
brilliant  romance  writer.  We  say  this  after 
carefully  weighmg  the  respective  merits  of  the 
many  claimants  for  the  position;  we  have 
not  forgotten  "  Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin,"  "  Noi^ 
wood,"  or  "  St.  Elmo,"  or  '»  Wind  and  Whirl- 
wind,"  but  we  consider  that  in  dramatic  con- 
ception of  plot,  in  vivid  description  of  scene, 
and  in  original  creation  of  character,  Mr. 
Abbott  far  surpasses  the  authors  of  those  pop- 
ular works,  and  his  ingentiity  in  weaving  into 
his  narratives  the  events  of  history*  and  as- 
signing to  his  heroes  the  names  of  historical, 
characters,  gives  them  an  interest  unknown 
to  ordinary  romances.  We  remember  in  dnys 
gone  by  to  have  been  much  fascinated  by  a 
work  in  the  shape  of  a  biography  called  the 
Life  of  "  Napoleon  Bonaparte."  We  prefer- 
red it  to  **  Robinson  Crusoe,"  we  gladly 
abandoned  in  its  favor  the  "  Arabian  Nights," 
and  we  still  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive books  for  young  folks  ever  written. 

We  do  not  ourselves  believe  in  the  neces- 
sity or  advisability  of  all  juvenile  books  being 
instructive  or  supplied  with  a  moraL  Boys, 
like  older  people,  need  amusement  and  relax- 
ation in  the  intervals  of  their  work,  and  we 
would  advise  parents  that  they  could  not 
easily  find  a  book  with  the  attractiveness  and 
powers  of  fascination  possessed  by  Abbott^s 
**  Napoleon  Bonaparte." 

In  his  new  work  Mr.  Abbott  describes  how 
France,  weary  of  tyfthny,  exhausted  by  an- 
archy, was  waiting  expectant  for  a  hero,  a 
man  who  should  restore,  re-orgnnize,  save; 
how  this  hero,  conunissioned  by  kind  Provi- 
dence, made  his  appearance,  and  claimed  re- 
cognition and  obeisance ;  how  in  spite  of  his 
hereditary  clidms,  in  spite  of  the  divine  rights 
of  his  uncle,  emanating,  as  Mr.  Abbott  often 
repeats,  from  the  will  of  the  people,  in  spite 
of  his  personal  qualifications,  this  recognition 
and  4>feei6ance  were  for  a  long  time  denied, 
and  iritead  were  (^ven  ridicule,  banishment. 
Imprisonment,  and  other  annoyances ;  how  in 
ppitc  of  such  obstacles  his  hero  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  enforcing  the  acknowle^^ent  of 
his  claims  for  homage,  and  having  with  some 
trifling  friction  placed  himself  in  possession 
of  the  supreme  power,  graciously  permitted 
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the  people  -to  exercise  their  sovereign  rights 
in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  said  power,  on 
condition  that  their  will  should  agree  with 
his ;  and  how,  since  said  auspicious  choice, 
France  has  gone  on  her  way  rejoicing  in  the 
possession  of  peace,  contentment,  and  pros- 
perity at  home,  and  in  the  exercise  of  a  con- 
trolling and  healthful  influence  abroad,  and 
how  the  perfection  of  a  hero  sent  by  kind 
heaven  to  perform  this  mighty  work  was  call- 
ed Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

The  difficulty  m  treating  Mr.  Abbott's 
works  as  histories  lies  in  the  fact  that  his 
characters  are  not  described  as  men  fallible, 
liable  to  error  and  to  wrong,  but  as  perfect 
beings,  filled  with  grand  purposes  of  doing 
good  to  mankind,  and  moving  on  to  the  com- 
pletion of  their  work  with  unerring  wisdom, 
and  unfailing  virtue.  We  should  have  been 
tempted  to  doubt  k  priori  the  truthfulness  of 
such  pictures  even  if  we  had  no  other  source 
from  which  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  their 
subjects.  Mr.  Abbott  appears  to  have  taken 
as  the  key-note  of  his  history  the  idea  of  the 
Emperor  expressed  by  the  French  Command- 
er in  Mexico :  "  He  is  too  great  to  do  wrong." 
If  he  had  admitted  that  Napoleon  came  with- 
in the  pale  of  fallible  humanity,  and  had  been 
guilty  of  some  few  mbtakes  and  errors  of 
judgment,  we  should  have  been  more  in- 
clined to  accept  with  credit  his  florid  descrip- 
tions of  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  Emper- 
or upon  France  and  Europe. 

Louis  Napoleon  has  done  work  for  France 
worthy  of  praise ;  he  has  proved  himself  in 
many  respects  a  more  serviceable  ruler  than 
the  never-lcarning  Charles  the  Tenth,  the 
back-bone-lcss  Louis  Philippe,  or  the  inhar- 
monious Provisional  Government.  Under 
his -reign  order  has  been  preserved,  the  inter- 
nal resources  of  the  country  have  been  devel- 
oped, the  large  cities  embellished,  and  com- 
mercial enterprises  extended,  while  his  Em- 
pire has  preserved  a  promment  and  at  times 
a  commanding  position  among  the  nations  of 
^urope.  To  these  things,  the  blessings  result- 
ing from  a  strong  government,  controlled  by 
a  single  and  able  head,  Mr.  Abbutt  rightfully 
calls  our  attention ;  but  why,  as  a  faithful 
biographer  and  historian,  does  he  fail  to  in- 
form us  at  what  cost  these  blessmgs  have 
been  obtained — ^to  tell  us  that  the  resources 
of  France  have  been  drained,  its  burden  of 
debt  indefinitely  increased,  and  its  best  work- 
ing power  ab.sorbed  to  sustain.  \\.  -^^vsX  \vx\sv^  ^ 
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needed  as  much  to  repress  discontent  at  home, 
as  to  enforce  influence  abroad ;  that  owing  in 
great  part  to  the  ambitious  love  of  notoriety  of 
the  Emperor,  his  continual  threatening  prepa- 
rations, his  enigmatical  utterances  and  devi- 
ous policy,  all  Europe  has  been  kept  in  a 
state  of  feverish  dread  4md  excitement,  and 
immense  sums  of  money  have  been  du-eclly 
expended,  and  still  larger  sums  indirectly 
wasted,  in  keeping  up  exhausting  war  arma- 
ments ;  that  in  spite  of  this  great  expenditure 
of  power  on  the  part  of  France,  her  influence 
abroad  has  decreased,  her  ciTorts  at  interfer- 
ence with  the  affairs  of  other  nations  have 
proved  costly  failures,  and  the  policy  of  her 
government  has  been  thwarted  ;  that  at  home, 
in  spite  of  the  beautifying  of  the  cities,  in 
spite  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  and  the  outer 
brilliancy  of  the  Empire,  the  people  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  burden  of  taxation,  and  the 
thraldom  of  an  irresponsible  government, 
discontented  with  the  present,  and  looking 
forward  fearfully  to  the  future  ;  and  that  so 
little  has  Napoleon  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  pennanent  or  satisfying  government  for 
France,  that  almost  all  parties  look  forward 
to  his  death  as  the  sign  for  a  new  revolution, 
in  which  the  spirit  of  French  liberty  (united 
perchance  with  that  of  French  anarchy)  shall 
again  break  loose  and  demand  expression  and 
representation?  We  regard  Mr.  Abbott's 
book  as  especially  pernicious  in  tendency  at 
this  period  of  our  history,  because  it  attempts 
to  exalt  the  blessings  of  imperialism  and  mag- 
nify the  dangers  of  rcpubhcanism  at  a  time 
when  we  arc  ourselves  longing  for  a  stronger 
government  than  we  now  possess,  to  rescue  a 
large  part  of  the  country  from  anarchy  and 
discord,  and  restore  unity,  peace,  and  harmo- 
ny to  the  nation. 

We  have  faith  enough,  however,  in  the 
American  people  to  believe  that  they  are  able 
to  discriminate  between  strength  and  tyranny, 
between  enforcement  of  laws  and  usurpation 
of  rights,  and  that  however  much  respect  they 
may  have  for  Mr.  Abbott  as  a  clergyman  and 
a  citizen,  they  will  decline  to  allow  them- 
selves to  be  misled  by  his  glittering  general- 
ities into  a  false  worship  of  imperialism  and 
an  acceptance  of  Napoleons  as  examples  for 
rulers  and  for  mankind. 


Essays  PhUoiophieal  and  Theological^  by 
Jamks  Martinkav,  is  one  of  those  books  of 
solid  value  which  William  V.  Spencer,  of 
Boston,  takes  such  generous  delight  in  giving 
to  the  worid,  though  doubtless  something 
mnoh  mote  tcftflhy  in  ite  character  would  bo 


much  more  advantageous  to  his  tilL  The 
title  "  Essays  Philosophical  and  Theological,'* 
belong  less  to  this  volume  than  to  the  scries 
of  which  this  is  one,  one  other  of  which  has 
been  already  published,  and  still  other  vol- 
umes arc  promised  if  the  reception  of  the 
present  volume  is  as  generous  as  that  accord- 
ed to  the  last.  If  it  should  not  be,  we  trust 
that  Mr.  Spencer  will  not  be  greatly  disap- 
pomted,  not  but  that  the  intrin^c  value  of 
the  articles  in  this  volume  may  be  as  great  as 
that  of  those  printed  in  the  last,  but  they  are 
of  less  general  and  stirring  interest,  and  are 
moreover  of  less  recent  date.  The  articles 
in  the  last  volume  treated  of  men  and  sub- 
jects fresh  in  the  public  mind,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, Comtc,  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  position  of 
Mr.  Mansell,  the  Psychology  of  Bain.  It  was 
comprised  mainly  of  articles  written  for  the 
National  Jicview^  to  which  Mr.  Martineau  was 
the  leading  contributor.  Its  oldest  article 
did  not  go  back  further  than  1858,  while  the 
freshest  article  in  the  present  volame  does 
not  come  down  to  that  period.  The  rolome 
is  made  up  of  Mr.  Martincan's  earlier  essays, 
contributed  to  the  Prospective  Bme9.  The 
subjects  treated  of  were  at  that  time  of  vital 
interest — at  least  mainly  so — and  were  treated 
with  that  thoroughness  and  briltiancy  which 
Mr.  Martineau  brings  to  the  treatment  of 
every  subject  that  he  chooses  to  connder. 
The  first  two  articles,  on  Wbewell,  will  get 
something  of  additional  interest  for  the 
reader  at  this  present  time,  from  his  compara- 
tively recent  death.  The  review  of  Oersted 
may  be  the  means  of  reviving  interest  in  a 
book  by  no  means  antiquated,  and  will  at  any 
rate  recall  it  pleasantly  to  those  who  knew  it 
of  old ;  the  articles  on  Plato  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  are  as  pertinent  to-day  si 
when  they  were  first  written.  Kingrfcj's 
**  Phaethon ''  is  so  dead  a  book  that  it  was 
hardly  worth  while  to  exhume  it  at  this  dis- 
tance from  its  death,  but  his  *'  Alexandria 
and  her  Schools,''  is  quite  a  di£ferent  matter. 
Of  Mr.  Martineau,  more  than  of  any  other 
writer  of  our  time,  it  can  be  said,  "  Strength 
and  beauty  are  in  his  sanctuary.**  He  unites 
in  a  singular  degree  the  qualities  of  the  meta- 
physician and  the  poet  Doubtless  there  a:e 
times  when,  if  his  diction  were  less  rich,  it 
would  be  more  clear,  but  they  are  not  nanv, 
and  upon  the  whole  what  is  lost  in  definite- 
ncss  is  more  than  made  good  by  the  suggest- 
iveness  wUch  is  eminently  characteiLftic  of 
his  form  of  thought. 

The  woman  question  having  occupied  so 
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large  a  portion  of  the  public  mind  of  late,  we 
are  not  surprised  -at  the  welcome  given  to 
"  Modem  Women,  and  What  is  Said  of 
Them^^^—a.  reprint  of  thirty  or  forty  essays 
which  have  appeared  during  the  last  year  in 
the  Saturday  Reviea.  Many  of  these  essays 
have  been  copied  by  the  local  press  all  over 
the  country,  and  one  could  hardly  take  up  a 
paper  with  any  pretensions  to  literary  merit 
without  seeing  "Spoilt  Women,"  "Plain 
Girls,"  "Ideal  Women,"  "Foolish  Virgins," 
or  woman  in  some  other  of  the  many  phases 
under  which  she  is  here  represented.  As  for 
the  opening  article,  "The  Girl  of  the 
Period,"  in  England  it  created  such  a  sensa- 
tion that  an  edition  of  twenty-four  thousand 
copies  was  sold  in  two-penny  form.  The 
subjects  are  certainly  treated  in  a  rare 
manner — such  brilliancy  of  style  and  keen- 
ness of  satire  are  very  uncommon,  and, 
though  fortunately,  British  matrons  and  girls 
are  the  unhappy  victims,  yet  "the  cap  fits " 
a  good  many  of  our  fair  Americans.  There 
is  enough  truth  in  these  essays  to  make  the 
ridicule  tellmg,  but  on  the  whole  they  are 
shallow,  and  lacking  in  that  earnestness 
essential  for  a  serious  consideration  of  the 
much  vexed  question.  Still,  ridicule  will 
goad  some  people  on  to  better  things,  who 
would  be  unaffected  by  an  appeal  to  nobility 
of  purpose,  and  some  eyes  may  be  more 
widely  opened  to  the  evils  of  our  social 
system  by  this  book.  There  has  been  much 
discussion  as  to  the  authorship  of  these  arti- 
cles, and  especially  has  the  question  of  sex 
been  widely  mooted.  But  after  reading  them, 
how  can  any  one  imagine  that  the  hand  which 
penned  them  was  other  than  masculine  ? 

We  are  glad  to  see  by  the  imprint,  J.  S. 
Redfield,  that  an  old  friend  has  rejoined  the 
ranks.  The  book  is  neatly  produced,  with 
clear,  pleasant  type. 


"  A  Man  in  Earnenl :  Life  of  A.  H.  Co- 
nant,"  by  Robert  Collyer,  is  a  little  volume 
creditable  to  the  writer^s  heart,  but  which 
will  not  add  any  thing  to  his  fame.  By  far 
the  best  part  of  it  is  the  capital  sermon  de- 
livered at  the  grave  of  Mr.  Conant  several 
years  ago.  It  was  evidently  for  writing  ser- 
mons, not  biographies,  that  Mr.  Collyer,  the 
most  eloquent  preacher  of  his  sect,  was  raised 
up.  And  yet  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
many  other  persons  could  have  made  as 
much  of  Mr  (^nant*s  life  as  has  been  made 
by  Mr.  Collyer.  It  was  a  singularly  unevent- 
ful life,  that  of  a  Western  Clergyman  in  a 
small  Western  town.    Some  of  the  entries  in 


his  jonmal  are  very  strange,  as  for  example, 
where  on  one  day  he  ministers  by  the  sick- 
bed of  one  of  his  parishoners,  on  the  next 
makes  her  coffin,  on  the  next  attends  her  fu- 
neral. He  appears  never  to  have  been  an  in- 
dependent thinker,  and  to  have  hod  a  mind 
more  remarkable  for  its  lack  of  original 
ideas  than  for  any  thing  else.  To  those  who 
knew  him,  this  tribute  to  his  moral  excellence 
must  be  very  welcome,  but  it  makes  little  or 
no  demand  outside  the  circle  of  his  friends. 


Mr.  H.  p.  Liddon  has  the  reputation  of 
being  the  best  preacher  in  the  Church  of 
England,  as  well  as  one  of  her  ablest  scholars 
and  divines.  A  volume  of  Sermons  preached 
before  the  Univenity  of  Oxford  by  him, 
evince  a  high  order  of  merit ;  and  though,  as 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  place  in  which 
they  were  delivered,  aud  the  audience  usually 
gathered  there  to  listen  to  the  select  preach- 
ers, the  topics  choseA,  and  the  style  and  tone 
of  the  sermons,  would  be  somewhat  special 
and  not  entirely  adapted  to  ordinary  congre- 
gations ;  yet  the  sermons  are  most  excellent 
reading,  full  of  suggestive  matter  and  con- 
veying the  profoundest  truths  in  chaste  and 
eloquent  language.  No  intelligent  Christian 
can  peruse  them  without  profit.  (E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co.) 


The  Life  and  Fttblie  Services  of  Schuyler 
Colfax ;  with  his  most  Important  Speeches. 
By  E.  W.  Martin.  Portrait.  Svo.  New  York 
(U.  S.  Publishmg  Co).  This  clearly  printed 
volume  is  an  account  of  the  public  career 
of  Mr.  Colfax,  sufficiently  well  told.  Its  re- 
cord value  is  higher  than  its  biographical, 
however.  It  gives  a  useful  series  of  Mr. 
Colfax^s  speeches  and  debates,  which  show 
plainly  his  remarkable  combination  of  able 
statesmanship,  parliamentary  dexterity,  un- 
fidling  devotion  to  principle,  and  equally 
unfailing  kindness  of  heart  and  suave  pop- 
ularity of  manner.  Probably  there  is  not 
a  more  perfectly  sweet-naturcd  man  alive 
than  Schuyler  Colfax ;  nor  one  in  whose  rec- 
titude of  purpose  and  action  more  undoubt- 
ing  confidence  may  safely  be  placed. 


Men  of  Our  Day  ;  or  Biographical  Sketches 
of  Patriots,  Orators,  Statesmen,  &c.,  &c.  By 
L.  P.  Brockktt.  Portraits.  Svo.  Philad. 
(Zeigler,  McCurdy  &  Co.)  Biography  w,  per- 
haps, next  to  Romance,  the  most  universally  in- 
teresting kind  of  reading.  This  collection  of 
short  sketches  is  intended  to  gratify  that  tem- 
porary intensification  of  theuv\««saX.VV\\^\issA 
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arisen  along  with  the  crop  of  new  celebrities 
thrown  up  by  the  war ;  much  of  it,  of  course, 
telling  the  stories  of  men  whose  fame  is  based 
on  civic,  military,  or  na\ial  public  serrices, 
during  the  lust  seven  years.  The  short  space 
afforded  to  each  subject  necessarily  renders 
these  brief  narratives  somewhat  dry ;  nor  is 
the  author^s  style  particularly  spirited.  The 
work  is  more  like  a  scries  of  articles  slightly 
expanded  from  the  New  American  Cyclopce- 
diuy  than  like  a  collection  of  new  and  living 
facts. 


Jn  the  Scliool  Hooin^  by  John  S.  IIakt, 
LL.D.  (Eldridge,  Phaad.)  This  book  is  a 
mirture,  and  its  old  fogyism  is  just  as  hearty 
as  its  progrcssivcncss ;  but  no  one  at  all  in- 
terested in  teaching  can  rise  from  its  perusal 
without  having  gained  much  both  of  pleasure 
and  of  profit. 

The  very  brief  chapter  on  training  is  ad- 
mirable ;  the  plea  for  noke  is  hearty  and  re- 
freshing ;  the  chapter  on  "  Attention  "  is  full 
of  profound  philosophy  and  practical  wis- 
dom ;  and  tbc  **  Argument  for  Common 
Schools"  is  a  noble  paper,  which  would  be 
creditable  to  the  best  man  among  us.  In  fine, 
this  is  a  book  that  will  well  repay  perusal, 
and  is  sure  to  do  much  good  wherever  it  is 
read. 


Among  tbc  standard  books  for  libraries 
lately  published  must  we  chronicle  old  Isaac 
Disraeli's  Literary  Character  of  Men  of 
Genius,  which  Mr.  W.  J.  Widdleton  has  add- 
ed to  his  Riverside  Classics,  completing  with 
this  volume  his  handsome  edition  of  Disraeli's 
Works.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  growing  de- 
mand in  this  country  for  literature  of  this 
character,  shows  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  a  class  of  readers  heretofore  few  among 
Americans,  who  are  possessed  of  leisure  and 
scholarly  tastes ;  for  Disraeli's  books,  though 
reflective  and  full  of  quaint  and  unique  in- 
formation, are  somewhat  aimless  and  gos- 
sipy, and  can  only  be  enjoyed  when  one  has 
a  consciousness  of  time  to  spare,  and  a  mind 
unharassed  by  the  renjcmbrauce  of  pressing 
duties. 


Life  Below,  in  seven  poems,  published  by 
Messrs.  Hurd  &  Houghton,  is  an  anonymous 
publication,  which  we  should  like  to  praise 
most  heartily ;  for  it  is  never  pleasant  to 
speak  ill  of  books,  especially  when  we  do  not 
know  the  author's  name.  But  while  this 
volume  docs  great  credit  to  the  liberal  and 
humane  sympathies  of  its  author,  proving 


him  to  be  a  person  all  alive  with  the  most 
noble  spirit  of  the  time,  it^oes  not  give  him 
any  high  rank  as  a  poet.  In  fact,  his  book 
is  very  hard  reading.  It  is  as  ponderous  in 
£tyle  as  Milton,  without  any  of  Milton's  in- 
ward ponderousness  of  thought  and  glorv 
of  imagination.  The  effect  is  rather  ludi- 
crous. It  has  been  observed,  "We  do  not 
need  a  yoke  of  oxen  to  draw  a  cirt-Ioad  of 
apples  over  a  smooth  road."  The  author 
of  "Life  Below"  thinks  otherwise.  And, 
what  is  worse,  his  apples  are  of  an  inferior 
quality  and  still  far  from  being  ripe. 

Messrs.  Little,  Brown  k  Co.  have  pub- 
lished a  fifth  edition  of  Mr.  Jno.  Bartlett's 
collection  of  Familiar  Quotations.  The  work 
has  been  long  before  the  public,  aiMl  is  too  well 
known  to  call  for  description  or  comment.  It  is 
the  fruit  of  scholarly  and  patient  research,  and 
contains  much  valuable  and  curious  informa- 
tion. The  book  is  one  of  that  class  so  fre- 
quently referred  to,  that  no  gentleman's  li- 
brary should  be  without,  but  imUke  some 
others  usually  included  in  this  category,  when 
placed  in  said  Ubiary,  it  will  be  honored  by 
frequent  reference.  This  edition  has  bocn 
carefully  revised,  and  largely  added  to,  and  is 
issued  in  an  exceedingly  attractive  shape. 


The  Dictionary  of  Congrru,  by  Charli* 
Lanman,  published  by  Belknap  &  Goodwin, 
of  Hartford,  has  reached  a  fifth  edition,  which 
includes  the  statistics  of  the  Fortieth  Con- 
gress. It  is  a  compilation  containing  much 
useful  information  that  may  "serve  for  the 
history  of  our  times,"  nnd  containing  also  a 
mass  of  biographical  matter  of  very  little  in- 
terest, and  of  doubtful  utility.  The  plan  of 
the  work  made  it  necessary  to  include  the 
biographies  of  all  who  have  served  their 
country  as  Congressmen,  but  it  is  a  little  un- 
fortunate that  so  many  of  the  men  whose 
records  are  thus  handed  down  to  posterity, 
seem  to  have  performed  no  service  woiili 
chronicling  except  that  "  they  died." 


American  Finh  Culture,  embracing  all  the 
Details  of  Artificial  Breeding  and  Rearing 
of  Trout,  Salmon,  Shad,  and  other  Fis^hc?. 
By  Thaddkcs  Norris.  Illustrated.  Phila- 
delphia (Porter  &  Coates).  Fish,  say  some  of 
the  learned,  are  phosphorescent  m  suUstancc ; 
the  human  brain  consumes  phosphorus  in  tbc 
processes  of  its  mental  agency ;  therefore  a 
fish  diet  is  good  for  the  intellect,  and  fi>h 
culture  is  a  main  hope  of  human  intellectual 
advancement.     To  this  reply  others  of  the 
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mirers — and,  thank  Ilcaven  !  they  are  many ;  been  too  exclusively  didactic.  They  are 
for,  to  admire  Longfellow  bespeaks  a  certain  meant  to  teach  toleration,  and  they  do  it. 
tenderness  of  heart  if  nothing  more — and  it     But,  for  a  successful  poem,  the  didactic  motive 
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learned:  Fish-eating  peoples  and  persons 
have  not  been  the  greatest  of  the  earth  ;  the 
facts  contradict  your  theory.  They  might 
perhaps  add,  in  the  analogical  way  of  reason- 
ing, that  60  very  phosphoric  a  creature  ought 
to  be  comparatively  intelligent,  whereas  "cod- 
fish "  is  a  synonym  for  a  stupid  person.  Nor 
are  the  elephant  and  the  dog — the  most  intel- 
ligent beasts — fish-eaters. 

A  middle  conclusion  is  safest  Eating  fish 
will  not  alone  make  a  Napoleon,  a  Shakspeare, 
nor  an  Ericsson.  But  fish  is  good  to  eat,  is 
of  great  and  increasing  value  as  an  article 
of  provision,  and  fish-culture,  just  beginning 
to  be  a  business  in  the  United  States,  prom- 
ises to  be  one  of  much  usefulness  and  im- 
portance. 

Mr.  Norrjs*  book  is  a  condensed,  clear  and 
well-told  account  of  the  substance  of  doings 
hitherto  in  what  m.ay  be  called  the  manufac- 
kire  of  fish,  of  what  may  be  done  in  the  same, 
and  how  to  do  it.  Mr.  Norris  is  a  sprightly 
and  clear-headed  writer,  and  has  succeeded  in 
making  both  a  useful  and  a  readable  book. 


Smoking  and  Drinking.  By  James  Par- 
ton.  Boston  (Ticknor  &  Fields).  This  stout 
little  pamphlet  consists  of  Mr.  Parton's  three 
articles  on  Smoking,  Drinking,  and  Inebriate 
Asylums,  reprinted  in  neat  style  from  the 
Atlantic,  Mr.  Par  ton  is  a  brilliant  and  sen- 
sible writer.  He  is  right  in  his  opposition  to 
the  dirty  trick  of  using  tobo^cco,  and  the  bad 
habit  of  using  liquor.  He  has  here  con- 
structed arguments  against  them  which  are 
forcible,  pungent,  and  entertaining. 

We  fear  that  his  confident  predictions 
of  temperance  to  come,  arc  more  rose-colored 
than  the  prospect  actually  warrants.  Yet 
he  is  a  welcome  auxiliary  to  the  force 
that  fights  on  the  right  side.  His  bright 
and  pointed  style  is  no  less  useful,  for  in- 
stance, than  the  soltder  and  colder  scientific 
statements  of  Dr.  Griscom,  whose  little  tract 
on  the  use  of  tobacco  has  been  received  with 
so  mtich  favor  that  an  enlarged  edition  of  it 
is  to  be  issued,  with  an  essay  on  the  chemistry 
of  the  cigar.  Perhaps  by-and-by  some  clean- 
mouthed  poet  will  fall  into  line  with  essayist 
and  doctor  of  medicme.  Thus  far,  we  be- 
lieve, all  the  poets  have  been  on  the  dirty 
side,  of  the  tobacco  question  at  least. 


Longfellow's  New-England  Tragedies 
will,  of  course,  be  read  by  all  his  old  ad- 
mirers— and,  thank  Heaven  !  they  are  many ; 
for,  to  admire  Longfellow  bespeaks  a  certain 
tenderness  of  heart  if- nothing  more — and  it 


will  also,  pretty  certainly,  widen  the  circle  of 
his  fame.  But  the  old  admirers  will  miss  a 
beauty  and  fragrance  that  has  come  to  tliem 
in  all  of  their  dear  poet's  previous  utterances, 
and  will  listen  in  vain  for  the  music  that 
floated  with  Evangeline  upon  the  swift 
river  and  the  still  lagoons,  as  she  went 
vainly  seeking  her  lost  lover ;  to  which  Hiawa- 
tha paddled  his  canoe,  and  Minnehaha,  in  her 
beauty,  walked  around  the  cornfields  drawing 
the  magic-cirde  with  her  feet ;  and  the  new 
admirers  that  this  volume  will  enlist  will  be 
enlisted,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  not 
because  it  is  poetical,  but  because  it  is  in- 
teresting. Interesting  it  certainly  is.  It- 
could  hardly  help  being  that,  dealing  as  it 
does  with  two  of  the  most  interesting  phases 
of  early  New-England  life.  But  we  do  not 
think  it  is  a  whit  more  interesting  than  would 
be  a  simple  prose  account  of  the  Quaker  per- 
secution and  the  witchcraft  delusion.  The 
prose  of  Hawthorne,  dealing  with  the  same 
facts,  and  certainly  as  true  to  their  spirit,  is 
not  only  much  more  interesting  but  much 
more  poetical.  And  Upham*s  '*  History  of 
Salem  Witchcrafl,"  in  its  naked  simplicity  of 
statement,  is  far  more  thrilling,  makes  the 
flesh  creep  and  the  teeth  chatter,  as  this 
story  of  **  Giles  Ck)rey  of  the  Salem  Farms  " 
does  not  Indeed,  if  this  poem  of  Long- 
fellow's shall  stimulate  its  readers  to  procure 
and  read  Upham's  noble  historic  estimate  of 
that  fearful  time,  it  will  do  a  great  deal. 
We  only  wish  that  the  story  of  the  eariy 
Massachusetts  Quakers,  their  singularities 
and  their  distresses,  had  been  as  well  and  as 
impartially  written. 

We  hardly  know  why  it  is  that  Longfellow 
has  failed  to  make  his  treatment  of  these 
themes  so  unpoetical.  It  is  not  that  they  are 
dramatic  in  their  form;  for  the  ** Golden 
Legend  "  was  that,  and,  unless  **  Evangeline  " 
is  superior  to  the  "  Golden  Legend,'*  not  one 
of  his  longer  poems  can  be  reckoned  so.  It 
is  not  that  these  poems  are  in  bUnk-verse. 
The  "  Spanish  Student "  was  in  blank-verse, 
and  was  as  poetic  and  as  melodious  as  his 
most  perfect  rhymes.  Certain  would-be 
admirers  have  afifected  admiration  for  the 
bold  simplicity  of  these  poems  as  suited  to 
the  boldness  of  the  times.  But  the  "  Court- 
ship of  Miles  Standish  "  dealt  with  the  same 
period,  and  wais  not  bold  nor  unpoetic. 
Tor  one  thing,  Mr.  Longfellow's  motive  in 
writing  these  two  dramas  seems  to  have 
been  too  exclusively  didactic.  They  arc 
meant  to  teach  toleration,  and  they  do  it 
But,  for  a  successful  poem,  the  didactic  motive 
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is  not  enough.  Poetry  without  beauty  is  but 
very  slightly  modified  prose.  Mr.  Longfellow 
repeatedly  shows  great  ingenuity  in  turning 
into  verse  the  language  of  the  Bible  and  the 
literal  siiyings  of  his  characters;  but  the 
effect  is  mora  unique  than  beautiful. 

The  volume  would  have  been  still  more  in- 
teresting if  copious  notes  could  have  been 
added.  The  action  is,  for  the  most  part, 
familiar  ground  to  the  student  of  Colonial 
history ;  but  there  are  some  things  on  which 
he  would  like  to  bo  informed.  Was  there 
such  a  feud  between  John  Endicott  and  his 
son  as  we  have  here  represented  ?  From  the 
disposition  made  of  his  property  by  the 
father  (Upham,  vol.  i.  p.  75),  it  would  seem 
that  there  was  not.  It  would  further  appear 
by  the  poem  that  John  Endicott,  jr.,  was  in 
love  with  Edith  Christison.  But  as  John 
Endicott,  jr.,  was  nuuried  in  1668,  and  died 
before  his  wife,  in  1668,  the  poet  has  not, 
we  trust,  without  warrant,  injured  his  fair 
fame.  The  chronology  of  the  John  EndicoU 
poem  seems  to  us  unneccessarily  wild.  In 
"  Giles  Corey "  we  see  no  good  reason  why 
the  Indian  girl,  Tituba,  should  be  introduced 
so  frequently  and  to  so  little  purpose^  when, 
in  fact,  during  the  whole  action  of  the  drama, 
she  was  lying  in  Boston  jail,  from  which  she 
was  finally  sold  to  pay  charges.  Cotton 
Mather  should  have  been  painted  in  much 
darker  colors.  There  is  some  ground  for 
supposing  that  he  was  at  the  root  of  the 
whole  trouble ;  and  if  he  was  not,  he  found 
it  most  congcmal  to  his  taste,  and  fairly 
rollicked  in  it,  till  his  terrible  excesses  out- 
raged even  the  little  common  sense  there  was 
in  the  community.  Upon  the  whole,  we 
trust  that  neither  of  these  subjects  will  here 
be  dropped,  but  that,  with  the  help  of  Mr. 
Longfellow^s  failure,  even  some  lesser  poet 
may  take  advantage  of  their  striking  situa- 
tions and  poetic  atmosphere,  and  achieve  an 
honorable  distinction  as  the  poet  of  the  per- 
secuted Quakers  and  the  victims  of  the  most 
terrible  delusion  that  ever  cursed  God*s  chil- 
dren. 


Too  True:  A  RUyry  of  To-Day,  Reprinted 
from  *'Putnam^8  Magazine'^  (Putnam  &  Son). 
Neither  plot,  variety  of  character,  nor  inci- 
dent are  wanting  to  give  interest  to  this 
story,  as  the  readers  of  "Maga**  for  the 
last  year  well  know.  The  slides  of  the  stereo- 
scope show  the  charming  home-life  of  the 
really  cultivated  American  family,  the  amus- 
ing ignorance  and  real  good  nature  of  the 
newly  rich,  contrasted  with  a  few  of   the 


pompous  airs  of  wealthy  conceit,  reHered  by 
the  undershading  of  respectable  tenement- 
life.  With  commendable  taste,  the  author 
ignores  the  descriptions  of  squalor  and  vice, 
the  writers  of  American  society -novels  usually 
drag  in  to  give  effect  to  their  high  lights  of 
fa^ion  and  extravagance.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  carefully  prepared  novels  of  New  York 
life  which  has  been  sent  out  for  two  or  three 
seasons.  There  is  sufficient  plot  in  it  for  a 
serial  of  the  highest  sensational  style.  The 
German  tutor,  who  has  been  admitted  to  the 
friendship  of  several  homes,  and  is  sacceasivdy 
betrothed  to  two  beautiful  girls,  elopes  with 
the  most  trusting,  carrying  off  the  jewels  of 
his  employer,  and  turns  out  a  real  baron  who 
has  been  forced  to  fly  his  native  country  on 
account  of  his  crimes,  and  is  an  adventurer 
of  the  most  unscrupulous  sort  The  weaving 
of  this  plot  among  strands  of  humor  borrowed 
from  the  airs  of  the  newly  rich,  and  the  com- 
icalities of  inner  life,  evolves  a  story  read- 
able, pleasing,  and  in  its  passages  of  rineere 
sentiment,  worthy  of  even  higher  praise. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  greater 
freedom  of  style  would  have  brought  out  the 
sense  captivatingly.  The  characters  are 
charming  enough  to  have  been  aUowed  more 
individuality.  One  misses  the  racy  tuns  and 
elisions  of  New  York  speech;  the  least 
possible  touch  of  well-bred  slang — there  is 
such  a  thing  in  use,  from  the  professor^s  chair 
to  the  mother^s  Boston  rocker — ^woold  give 
life  to  the  careful  speeches  of  the  lovely 
Cameron  family.  Fancy  a  boy  of  thirteen, 
under  the  influence  of  strong  exdtement,  say- 
ing to  his  sister,  "There  is  one  thing  which 
you  may  rely  on  in  my  character,  and  that  is, 
my  devotion  to  the  interests  of  those  I  love. 
I  am  but  a  boy  in  years ;  but  I  feel  as  much 
called  upon  to  protect  the  honor  of  the 
women  of  my  fSunily,  as  if  I  were  older !  ** 
Now,  probably,  the  youth  would  have  said, 
with  clenched  hand,  **  If  I  like  a  persoo,  I 
stick  to  'em,  and  if  any  body  goes  to  meddle 
with  you  girls,  1*11  knock  him  over  to  Jersej."* 
The  author  who  drew  the  mirth-provoking 
character  of  old  Grizzle  has  no  ncal  to  ham- 
per his  dramatis  persones  with  such  speeches 
as  the  one  quoted. 

But  there  are  passages  of  sentiment  and  of 
judiciously  brief  description  which  reveal  the 
hand  of  a  poet  as  the  author  of  this  book. 
The  home-life  of  the  Camerons,  the  dream- 
life  of  Elizabeth,  the  passion  of  Mills,  are 
themes  on  which  he  has  expended  his  finest 
touches.  What  a  perfumed  paragraph  is  thi^ : 
*^  In  the  morning  she  awoke,  with  lids  like 
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uncloaiDg  lilies,  feeling  the  sunshiDe  before 
they  part ;  at  night,  she  slept,  the  leaves  of 
her  soul  fast  folded  over  odorous  dews  of 
dreams."  And  what  simple  pathos,  after 
Millars  flight  with  an  adventurer,  in  **the 
sight  of  the  little  white  bed,  soft  shelter  of 
innocent  girlhood ;  a  glove  dropped  on  the 
floor,  a  pair  of  little  slippers  scarcely  cold 
from  the  warmth  of  those  small  feet."  What 
a  lovely  image  of  Milla  he  conjured  up,  in  her 
green  satin  chair,  "  looking  like  a  water-lily 
among  its  fresh  leaves."  It  is  one  of  those 
books  whose  tone  is  so  irreproachable  that 
the  strictest  censor  can  admit  it  <o  bis  family- 
table,  secure  that  the  only  visions  it  leaves 
will  be  those  of  purity  and  final  peace.  The 
dark  thread  of  the  story  is  kept  under ;  the 
refinement  of  the  Camerons,  and  the  tact  of 
the  lady  artist.  Miss  Bayles,  arc  uppermost, 
brightened  with  the  absurdities  of  Grizzle 
senior,  whose  highest  idea  of  enjoyment  was 
that  things  **  seemed  like  a  regular  Fourth 
of  July,  now  I "  The  resignation  of  Sam  to 
his  various  rejections  by  Miss  Elizabeth—"  If 
ma's  satisfied,  I  am,"  is  comic  as  a  stroke  of 
Dickens  humor,  and  the  despairing  tact  with 
which  he  tries  to  gain  a  last  interview  with 
her,  is  overcoming  in  its  simplicity.  It  is  to 
be  repeated,  that  freedom  of  style  alone  is 
lacking  to  make  the  writer  of  this  book  one 
of  the  most  popular  novel-wrights  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 


A  SUter'B  Story^  translated  from  the 
French  of  Mrs.  Augustus  Craven  (n6e  de  la 
Ferronnays),  by  Emily  Bowles.  (Catholic 
Pub.  Society.)  It  surely  needs  no  Romanist 
to  appreciate  the  charm  of  this  exquisite 
story  of  love  and  sorrow.  Something  akin 
to  the  journals  of  the  De  Gu^rins  in  simplic- 
ity and  sweetness,  it  has  much  more  variety 
and  incident  It  tells,  by  means  of  letters 
and  journals,  the  story  of  the  love  and  mar- 
ried life  of  two  beautiful  souls,  and  in  the 
descriptions  of  the  family  circle  revolving 
about  these  central  planets,  we  have  most 
charming  sketches  of  every  affection  that 
makes  home  lovely.  Alexandrine  d*Alopeus, 
the  heroine  of  the  book,  marries,  after  two 
years  of  lover's  trials,  Albert  de  la  Ferron- 
nays, with  whom  she  enjoys  ten  days  of  per- 
fect felicity.  At  the  end  of  that  halcyon 
perio^l,  symptoms  of  consumption  declare 
themselves  in  the  young  husband,  and  the 
two  years  that  he  has  yet  to  live  are  passed 
in  the  agonizing  alternations  of  hope  and 
fear  that  characterize  that  treacherous  disease. 
The  second  part  of  the  book,  detailing  the 


widowed  life  of  tlie  young  coimtess,  is  natu- 
rally not  so  generally  interestmg  as  the  first, 
especially  as  it  dif^ises  that  interest  over  too 
many  difiierent  members  of  the  family.  But 
whatever  objections  Protestants  may  have  to 
the  Romanist  tendencies  of  the  narrative,  it  is 
certain  that  nowhere  can  we  find  a  sweeter 
picture  of  the  purest  and  most  ideal  love, 
sanctified  by  the  fiery  baptism  of  sorrow. 
You  may  call  the  religious  spiri^.  of  the  book 
by  what  name  you  will,  it  still  retains  the 
perfume  of  love  to  God  and  man,  which 
marks  the  holiest  minds  of  all  faiths.  It  is 
impossible  that  a  book  so  full  of  truth  and 
beauty  can  do  any  thing  but  good. 


Any  one  fresh  from  reading  Morris*  exqui- 
site rendering  of  the  old  story  of  "  Psyche 
and  Cupid,"  will  be  attracted  by  the  title  of 
a  story  just  published  by  Leypoldt  &  Holt, 
called  A  Psyche  of  To^y,  by  Mrs.  W.  0. 
Jenkins.  And  there  is  much  to  be  etfjoyed 
in  it,  although  it  is  rather  too  sorrowful  for 
those  who  seek  unmixed  recreation  in  their 
novels.  Poor  Regina  does  not  come  out  of 
her  tribulations  quite  so  fortunately  as  the 
Psyche  of  olden  story,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
book  it  is  very  doubtful  to  the  reader  whether 
she  will  ever  enjoy  the  love  she  has  at  last 
gained. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  France,  and  there  are 
some  fresh,  bright  descriptions  and  the  story 
is  told  in  a  simple,  natural  manner.  The 
style  is  rather  sketchy  than  finished,  and 
though  one  sighs  over  the  sad  and  rather  un- 
satisfactory ending,  yet  the  book  also  carries 
with  it  the  suggestion  that  the  author  can 
and  will  do  better  things. 


//*,  Yee^  and  Perhaps,  is  the  singular  title 
of  a  book  of  stories  by  the  Rev.  £.  E.  IIale, 
of  Boston.  They  are  reprinted  from  various 
periodicals,  and  for  ingenuity  of  construc- 
tion, wonderful  truthfulness  of  detail,  and 
brilliancy  of  dialogue,  have  rarely  been  sur- 
passed. We  allude  particularly  to  the  three 
called  **  My  Double,"  "  The  Man  without  a 
Country,"  and  the  **  Skeleton  in  the  Closet," 
which  are  far  better  than  the  others.  The 
last  is  an  ingenious  and  startling  description 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Southern  Rebellion 
came  to  grief,  not  so  much  from  the  prowess 
of  our  arms,  as  we  had  fondly  hoped,  but 
through  the  agency  of  various  discarded 
hoop-skirts,  which  entangled  themselves  in 
the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  treasury  of  the 
rebels  in  a  most  astounding  manner.  Proba- 
bly nobody  since  Defoe  has  humbugged  more 
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priDt  from  the  English  edition,  by  Putnam  k 
Son,  and  in  the  conTersations  between  a 
mother  and  her  little  daughter,  a  great  deal 
of  useful  information  is  imparted  to  the 
youthful  reader  on  physiology,  gently  admin- 
istered on  the  principle  of  a  sugar-coated  pilL 
Any  thing  that  will  interest  children  in  physi- 
ology and  hygiene  should  be  encouraged ;  for 
it  is  a  study  that  ought  to  be  made  as  attract- 
ive as  possible. 


The  Birdj  a  translation  from  tne  French 
of  MiCHELiT,  published  by  T.  Nelson  k  Sons, 
London  and  New  York,  is  an  exquisite  speci- 
men of  book-makmg.  It  is  beautifully  printed, 
and  enriched  with  210  illustrations  by  Gia- 
comelli,  the  artist  to  whom  we  owe  the  dainty 
marginal  illustrations  in  Dora's  Bible.  These 
engrayings  are  gems  of  their  kind,  and  fitly 
adorn  the  poetry  of  the  text.  •*  The  Bird  " 
is  no  dry  treatise  of  natural  history,  but 
a  glowing  rhapsody,  full  of  that  artistic 
feeling  and  poetic  exaltation  which  distin- 
guishes the  style  of  Michelet  The  book 
might  almost  be  called  the  apotheosis  of  the 
Bird,  to  whom  the  author  endeavors  to  re- 
store the  soul  that  philosophers  have  denied 
it.  The  translator's  work  has  been  done 
with  a  most  laudable  spirit  of  fidelity  to  the 
original,  and  he  (or  she)  has  enriched  the 
text  with  copious  explanatory  notes,  which 
greatly  increases  its  value  to  the  unscientific 
reader.  The  book,  MicHelet  tells  us,  is  the 
product  of  home-studies  with  his  wife,  and  is 
one  of  three;  **La  Mer"and  "L*Ins€cte" 
completing  the  trilogy.  May  Messrs.  Nelson 
be  inspired  to  give  us  the  others  in  as  beauti- 
ful a  form  as  this !  *'  The  Bird  **  is  not  a 
book  for  a  matter-of-fact  person.  It  cannot 
be  measured  by  any  rule  and  line  of  criticism, 
but  should  be  read  in  a  flush  of  poetic  fervor, 
as  it  was  written.  DonH  sit  down  to  it  after 
reading  "  Darwin's  Variation  of  Species,*'  for 
instance,  but  wait  till  you  are  penetrated 
with  the  airy  capricios  of  the  mocking-bird, 
or  all  in  sympathy  with  the  busy  chattering 
of  the  sparrows  as  they  dart  through  the 
fading  trees ;  and  when  you  feel  that  birds 
are  a  sort  of  animate,  winged  poems,  read 
"  L'Oiscau,"  and  be  thankful* 


Up  to  the  time  this  number  is  made  up,  the 
annual  crop  of  ornamental  "  gift-books " 
had  only  begun  to  appear  in  the  market 
Two  or  three  bearing  the  popular  trade-mark 
of    Ticknor    &    Fields    fully    sustam    the 


reputation  of  that  eminent  house  for  taste 
and  judgment  One  of  these  is  a  reully 
charming  presentation  of  that  established 
favorite,  the  Christinas  Carof^  by  Dickens, 
with  twenty-five  new  designs  by  Eytingc, 
engraved  on  wood.  These  designs  are  all 
good,  and  some  of  them  are  superlatively  so. 
Any  author  may  be  well  satisfied  when  his 
theme  is  translated  by  the  artist's  pencil  as 
truthfully  and  delicately  as  Mr.  Eytinge  has 
done  his  part  in  this  volume.  The  press  part 
of  the  volume  is  unusually  excellent  in  all 
respects.  Another,  from  the  same  publishers, 
is  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Palmer's 
"  Poetry  of  Compliment  and  Courtship  " — a 
comprehensive  and  tasteful  selection  of  verse, 
old  and  new,  more  or  less  relating  to  the  never- 
tiring  theme  of  love,  courtship,  and  marriage. 
To  ornament  this  book  the  publishers  have 
chosen  some  of  the  exquisite  little  vignettes 
engraved  on  steel  by  the  American  Bank- 
Note  Co.  to  adorn  bank-notes.  The  new 
order  of  national  currency  having  displaced 
these  bits  of  artistic  skill,  they  find  a  worthy 
use  in  Dr.  Palmer's  book  ;  for  we  seldom  see 
such  gems  in  the  same  space,  or  indeed  in  any 
space. 

7A«  Flower  and  the  Star^  and  other  stories 
for  Children,  written  and  illustrated  by  W.  J. 
Linton,  comes  from  the  same  house.  Mr. 
Linton  is  the  eminent  English  wood-engraver 
who  has  recently  taken  up  his  residence  in 
this  country,  and  who  appears  to  know  how 
to  use  his  pen  as  well  as  pencil. 

We  can  but  note,  in  a  line,  the  announce- 
ment that  Mr.  Ticknor  retires  from  this  dis- 
tinguished firm,  which  is  hereafter  to  be 
known  as  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.  Mr.  Ticknor's 
name,  so  long  made  honorable  by  his  late 
father,  will  be  greatly  missed  from  the  rolls 
of  the  "  Trade."  The  "  reconstructed  "  firm 
is  not  likely  to  secede  from  its  long  and  pros- 
perous union  with  the  domains  of  judicious 
and  tasteful  enterprise. 

J/r.  W.  D.  HmcelU  Poem  ^  No  Love 
Lost :  a  Romance  of  Travel^  in  this  number 
of  our  Magazine,  is  also  Issued  simultaneously 
by  the  publishers  in  a  handsome  little  volume 
— nicely  printed  and  illustrated.  We  need 
only  say  of  the  poem,  that  in  this  pretty 
shape  it  ought  to  meet  with  great  acceptance 
as  an  inexpensive  and  elegant  tit-bU  to  give  to 
a  lady-friend.  Few,  we  imagine,  will  fail  to 
like  the  quaint  and  delicate  humor  and  grace 
of  this  little  romance  in  hexameters. 
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who  want  to  learn  drawing  for  their  amuse- 
ment and  recreation,  and  she  succeeded  in 
making  a  very  pleasant  and  useful  little  book. 
It  ought  to  become  as  popuhr  in  America  as 
it  is  in  France. 


PORTRAITS   OF   LINCOLN   AND    GRiLNT. 

Sitting  for  one^s  portrait  is  one  of  the 
penalties  of  greatness.  Happy  the  man  so 
obscure  that  the  public  does  not  care  to  know 
how  he  looks.  The  moment  that,  by  some 
great  deed,  or  some  monstrous  crime,  he 
emerges  from  obscurity,  his  face  becomes 
common  property.  Photographic  galleries 
are  ransacked  by  the  indefatigable  artists  of 
illustrated  papers  for  his  picture,  or  some 
one  resembling  his ;  he  is  beset  with  solicita- 
tions to  "  sit  *'  for  this  or  that  eminent  **  ope- 
rator,*' or  **  photographic  artist  ;'*  and,  if  his 
celebrity  surrives  a  month,  he  is  subjected  to 
the  mortification  of  a  portrait  in  oils.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was  a  long-suffering  victim  to 
this  mania.  Few  of  the  multitude  of  photo- 
graphs that  crowded  the  print-shop  windows 
did  justice  to  the  expression  of  his  features, 
or  gave  the  faintest  indication  to  the  great- 
ness of  his  Boul.  The  oil-^rtraits  of  him 
were  no  better.  Carpenter's  has  no  life ; — 
at  first  glance  it  bears  a  resemblance  to  the 
outward  Expression  of  the  man,  but  a  second 
look  disappoints  every  one  who  has  any  ap- 
preciation of  Lincoln's  character.  Marshall's 
portrait  is  more  artistic  than  Carpenter's, 
but  is  also  wanting  in  expression.  General 
Grant  has  been  equally  unfortunate,  until 
recently,  at  least  His  face  is  not  an  easy  one 
to  paint.  It  is  a  face  that  to  a  casual  observer 
wears  a  dull  and  stolid  look,  as  if  the  owner 
were  utterly  wanting  in  the  higher  attributes 
of  intellect ;  and  yet,  to  a  close  and  appre- 
ciative observer,  it  is  a  face  that  reveals  men- 
tal qualities  of  the  very  highest  order.  Such 
a  face  is  easy  to  caricature,  but  very  hard  to 
portray,  and  most  photographs,  engravings, 
and  oil-portnuts  we  have  seen,  are  utterly 
worthless  as  interpretations  of  the  man. 
Nearly  all  exaggerate  the  predominating  trait 
of  his  character — ^his  strength  of  purpose — 
as  if  he  had  no  other  qualities.  Marshall's 
portrait,  it  must  be  admitted,  does  not  sin 
in  this  dircctTon.  Mr.  Littleficid*s  portrait, 
though  very  far  from  perfect,  is  a  great  im- 
provement on  this,  and  the  engraving  has 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Grubcr  with  skill  and 
care.  In  this  portrait,  we  get  a  glimpse 
of  Grant's  character,  and  realize,  from  study 
of  it,  that  he  can  be  a  great  soldier  and  a 
great  statesman.     It  is,  in  fact,   the  only 


picture  of  Grant  that  can,  with  justice,  bo 
called  a  portrait  of  hun. 

THOUPSON'S  statue  of  gen,  SEDGWICK. 

Last  month  Mr.  Launt  Thompson's  statue 
of  General  Sedgwick,  who  fell  in  one  of  the 
terrible  battles  in  the  Wilderness,  was  inau- 
gurated at  West  Point.  The  statue  is  cast  of 
bronze  cannon  captured  from  the  Confederates 
during  the  war,  and  presented  for  the  pur- 
pose  by  Congress.  It  is  of  life-size,  and  re- 
presents the  General  just  as  he  appeared 
when  on  military  duty,  dressed  in  a  plain 
irock-coat,  the  badge  of  the  Sixth  Corps 
upon  the  left  breast.  The  handd  are  clasped 
in  front,  holding  the  cap  and  sword.  >The 
likeness  is  excellent,  and  the  po*e  of  the  fig- 
ure noble  and  commanding.  The  work  re- 
flects great  honor  on  the  accomplished  artist 
by  whom  it  was  executed. 


MR.    prang's   CHROMOS. 

Mr.  Louis  Prako  sends  us  a  very  long 
letter,  in  which  he  replies  to  the  remark  made 
in  this  Magazine  two  months  ago,  that  he 
claims  too  much  credit  for  himself  as  a  pub- 
lisher of  chromo-lith.  pictures,  and  wishes 
to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  benefactor  to 
the  human  race — a  sort  of  philanthropist  in 
art,  etc.  The  remark  was  certainly  not  made 
in  a  spirit  of  unklndness.  As  we  have  re- 
peatedly said,  in  these  pages,  we  have  much 
sympathy  with  Mr.  Prang's  enterprise,  as  we 
have  with  every  other  enterprise  that  looks 
to  the  diffusion  of  culture  among  the  work- 
ing classes  of  the  country.  We  think,  and 
have  frequently  said  so,  that  he  is  doing  a 
good  work  in  placing  meritorious  works  of 
art  within  the  reach  of  people  whose  means 
will  not  permit  them  to  purchase  expensive 
pictures ;  but  we  have  observed  in  his  circu- 
lars an  imphed  claim  to  exemption  from  ad- 
verse criticism,  on  this  account — as  if  the  fact 
that  the  general  tendency  of  his  publications 
was  to  infuse  a  taste  for  art  among  the  work- 
ing classes,  raised  him  above  the  rank  of  a 
tradesman  in  pictures.  This  claim  cannot  be 
allowed.  Mr.  Prang  publishes  chromo-litho- 
graphs  because  he  finds  it  a  profitable  busi- 
ness ;  if  he  did  not,  he  would  soon  cease  to 
publish  them.  It  is,  of  course,  to  his  credit 
that  he  generally  selects  good  pictures  to 
copy,  and  that  bis  work,  with  few  exceptions,  / 
is  well  done. 

W^e  cannot  afford  the  space  to  print  Mr. 
Prang's  letter  in  full ;  but,  as  it  is  only  just 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  speak  in  his 
own  justification,  we  give  that  part  of  his  reply 
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which  relates  immediately  to  the  charge  alj>oye 
referred  to : 

*  *  I  have  made  no  such  claim  in  any 
public  form.  I  make  tio  "extravagant  claims  for 
myself.*'  It  is  a  phantasm  of  the  brain  of  the 
critic  who  first  uttered  it,  this  whole  dr«im  of  blfss 
to  the  human  race  that  I  am  accused  of  advertis- 
ing, and  supposed  to  harbor.  Others  have  said,  in 
noticing  my  efforts,  that  I  am  doing  a  great  service 
to  the  people ;  that  I  am  a  benefiictor  to  the  masses 
by  cheapening  and  disseminating  admirable  works 
of  art;  just,  l£x;  Putnam,  as  similar  pleasant 
things  were  said,  and  justly  said  of  you,  when  first 
you  demonstrated,  years  ago,  that  it  was  possible 
to  publish  and  support  a  first-class  magaudne  in 
America.  Tou  did  not  accept  these  compliments 
liersonolly,  but  officially  only— as  the  most  conspic- 
uous representative,  for  the  time,  of  a  method  of 
supplying  literature  of  a  high  diaracter  to  the  peo- 
ple at  large.  So  do  I  receive  such  words  of  cheer. 
It  is  just  to  add  that  a  seeming  support  to  this 
statement— that  I  **  want  to  be  regarded  as  a  beno- 
fiictor  to  the  race,  a  sort  of  philanthropist  in  art  '*— 
might  be  drawn,  by  careless  readers,  i^m  my  let- 
tors  and  publications  in  defuuce  of  chromo-litho- 
graphy.  I  found,  to  my  surprise,  that  those  whom 
I  had  hoped  would  aid  every  effort  to  popularise 
Art,  were,  as  for  the  most  port  they  are  still,  the 
most  energetic  opponents  of  the  idea.  I  have, 
therefore,  taken  occadon,  from  time  to  time,  to  ex- 
press and  defend  my  own  theories,  and  to  support 
ihem  by  all  the  voluntary  testimony  that  I  could 
command  from  men  eminent  in  Literature  and  Art. 
In  this  work,  necossarily,  I  have  claimed  that 
chromo-lithography  was  a  benefaction— a  philan- 
thropic agency,  if  you  please ;  but,  in  my  inno- 
cenoe,  sir,  I  assure  you  that  I  never  once  thought 
of  the  egotistical  Inference  that  has  been  drawn 
ttom  it  .  .  .  **  No  man  is  safe,"  as  Mr.  Choate 
once  said,  **  if  every  inference  that  might  be  drawn 
from  his  writings  is  to  be  regarded  as  proven  against 
him."  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  personal  enthusi- 
flsm  for  my  vocation  may  have  sometimes  led  me 
to  use  unguarded  language  ;  but  I  do  know  that  I 
have  never  thought  of  demanding  any  support  from 
the  public  fur  any  other  reason  than  the  excellence 
of  my  publicitions.    No  sensible  man  in  my  line 


would  dream  of  such  a  policy.  My  customers,  as 
such,  do  not  oare  a  fig  for  philanthropy  ;  if  my  pie- 
tares  please  them,  they  purchase ;  if  not,  not. 

Our  readers  will  see  that  Mr.  Prang  admita 
that  his  circulars  will  bear  the  inference  we 
drew  from  them,  and  of  course  we  could  not 
be  expected  to  know  that  the  *'  enthusiasm  ^ 
apparent  in  his  writings  was  not  **  personal" 
We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  it  is  not,  and 
that  when  Mr.  Prang  warms  into  eloquence 
over  his  own  productions,  and  dilates  on  their 
beneficial  influence  on  the  art-ta.ste  of  the 
people,  it  is  without  any  reference  to  his  per- 
sonal agency  in  the  work. 

Mr.  Prang  asserts  that  **none  but  an 
expert  can  distinguish  one  of  our  best 
chromos  from  the  original  oil-psdnting,*' 
and  further,  claims  that,  although  he  hopes 
for  still  further  progress  in  the  art,  **  the 
same  sentiment,  the  same  delicacy  of  grada- 
tion, the  same  mysterious  and  indescrib- 
able loveliness  of  color,  can  be  to-day  at- 
tained in  a  chromo  as  fully  and  perfectly  as 
in  the  original  canvas."  The  only  way  to 
make  people  believe  this  is  to  produce  the 
work.  He  appeals  from  our  criticism  to  the 
tribunal  of  the  public ;  but  mere  popularity 
is  no  test  of  merit,  either  in  art  or  literature, 
and  neither  large  sales  nor  hundreds  of  testi- 
monials from  people  who  do  not-  know  one 
color  from  another,  nor  a  chromo  from  an 
oil-painting,  will  in  the  least  influence  our 
judgment  in  the  matter.  We  shall  gladly  ac- 
knowledge every  step  he  makes  in  advance ; 
but  we  have  not  yet  seen  any  chromo  that 
fully  cheated  us  into  the  belief  that  we  were 
looking  at  an  oil-painting, — though  we  admit 
that  Mr.  Prang's  C/tickens  almost  does  that 
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A  FEW  weeks  ago  there  might  have  been 
seen,  to  use  Mr.  James*  famous  recipe  for 
getting  his  subject  well  in  hand,  on  the  tables 
of  one  of  our  most  respectable  auctioneers,  a 
collection  of  books,  so  worn  and  weather- 
beaten,  so  tumbled  and  dogs-eared,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  seme  Fulton  Street  stall-keeper 
must  have  fallen  on  bankrupt  days,  and,  des- 
pairing of  getting  rid  of  his  stock  in  the  quar- 
ter where  it  had  been  thumbed  and  turned 
over  by  impecunious  people  for  a  half-century 
or  so,  had  brought  it  to  these  handsome  quar- 
ters for  a  last  chance.  Yet  there  was  evi- 
dently something  more  in  it  than  this,  for, 
gathered  about  the  table  where  these  books 
were  spread,  were  men  who  are  not  used  to 
waste  their  time  over  Fulton  Street  book-stalls. 


and  who  seemed  to  be  curiously  interested  in 
what  they  found  there.  In  fact,  it  was  the 
library  of  the  late  Fitz-6reene  Halleck  which 
was  thus  brought  to  the  hammer,  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  sale  is  an  illustration  of  the  valae 
sometimes  added  to  worthless  things  by  their 
association  with  the  memory  of  men  of  gen- 
ius. 

Mr.  Halleck,  although  a  man  of  culture  and 
well-read,  was  not  a  scholar,  and  seems  not  to 
have  had  any  particular  love  of  books  for 
their  own  sake ;  bis  library  contained  not 
more  than  five  hundred  volumes,  and,  of 
these,  none  were  rare,  and  few  in  the  be»t 
condition.  Under  ordinary  circurostanees  it 
would  hardly  have  been  possible  to  sell  such 
a  collection  for  any  thing  more  than  its  value 
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as  waste-paper ;  but  it  happened  that  these 
particular  books  brought  large  prices,  in  many 
cases  far  beyond  their  original  cost.  The  rea- 
son for  this  was  simply  that  the  poet  bad 
written  his  name  in  almost  every  volume,  or 
had  written  verses  upon  the  fly-leaves,  or  had 
added  manuscript  notes.  Now  and  then  a 
volume  bore  beside  Halleck's  own  name,  that 
of  the  distinguished  person  who  had  present- 
ed it  to  him.  Thus,  a  shabby  copy  of  Pick- 
wick, Peterson's  octavo  edition,  bound  in 
cloth, — a  book  to  make  a  bibliopole  shudder 
— ^brought  eighteen  dollara  because  it  had 
Charles  Dickens*  autograph  upon  the  title- 
page.  And  a  little  book  called  the  Cabinet  of 
Biography,  value,  in  Nassau  Street,  sixpence 
or  less,  was  sold  for  eleven  dollars  and  a  half, 
because  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor  had  written 
his  name  in  it.  Commodore  Perry's  Report 
of  the  Japan  Expedition  was  transformed 
into  a  cheerful  volume  from  a  very  dry  one, 
by  the  addition  of  a  poem  which  Halleck  had 
written  upon  a  fly-leaf;  and  the  Eighth  Cen- 
sus of  the  United  States  was  made  more  en- 
tertaining than  it  could  ever  have  been,  even 
to  the  most  enthusiastic  lover  of  statistics,  by 
the  insertion  of  a  sqnib  from  the  same  lively 
pen.  There  was  spirited  bidding,  too,  for  the 
copy  of  **  Fanny,"  edition  of  1819,  in  which 
the  blanks  were  filled  with  the  names  they 
stood  for,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  poet,  and 
the  little  book  was  knocked  down  for  ten  dol- 
lars, when  without  the  autograph  it  would 
hardly  have  fetched  one. 

For  all  that,  we  do  not  recommend  writing 
in  one's  books.  Not  every  man  is  famous, 
and  able  on  that  account  to  add  value  to  a 
book  by  his  handwriting,  nor  is  everybody's 
handwriting  an  ornament  in  itself,  making  the 
book  better  worth  having.  As  a  rule  nothing 
is  more  disagreeable  to  a  true  lover  of  books 
than  to  see  the  name  of  a  former  owner  writ- 
ten upon  the  title-page,  or  words  underlined, 
or  admiration  of  particular  passages  express- 
ed by  exclamation  marks,  or  JQgT  s,  or  even 
by  notes,  however  learnedly  explanatory  of 
passages  that  present  no  difficulty  whatever. 
In  the  library  which  the  late  Mr.  Douce  be- 
queathed to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So* 
cioty.  we  saw  lately  a  copy  of  that  almost 
sacred  book,  the  first  edition  of  the  Paradise 
Lost,  in  which,  not  only  was  the  title-page 
scribbled  over  with  the  writing  of  the  origi- 
nal owner,  but  that  disagreeable  person  had 
numbered  every  line  up  to  the  one  hundredth, 
if  we  recollect  aright,  with  a  clumsy  numeral 
in  ink.    The  beauty  of  this  copy  of  a  precious 


book — ^for  it  may  be  remembered  that  the  first 
edition  of  Paradise  Lost  was  an  extremely 
well-printed,  well-proportioned  volume,  a 
small,  thinnish  quarto  in  large  handsome  type 
— was  then  quite  ruined,  and  its  pecuniary 
value  much  diminished  by  the  wanton  scrib- 
bling of  an  ignorant  and  idle  person.  We 
lighted  ^e  other  day  upon  a  copy  of  the  first 
edition  of  that  fine  book,  the  '*  Christian  Mor- 
als "  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  It  is  not  at  all  a 
common  book.  In  much  study  of  the  shelves 
of  second-hand  book-shops  wc  never  had  seen 
another,  and  we  were  glad  enough  to  secure 
this  one,  albeit  a  former  owner  had  made  it 
shabby  with  keeping  his  petty  cash  account 
on  the  fly-leaves.  Sometimes,  however,  we 
meet  with  a  volume  that  has  belonged  to  a 
man  well-known  in  the  world  of  letters,  and, 
not  only  well-known,  but  learned,  and,  not 
only  learned,  but  writing  an  exquisite  hand, 
and  better  still,  in  the  habit  of  writing  upon 
the  fly-leaves  of  his  books  whatever  quota- 
tions, references,  notes,  and  the  like,  belong- 
ed to  the  subject  of  the  volume.  Such  a  man 
was  the  late  Reverend  John  Mitford,  the  au- 
thor of  a  History  of  Greece,  and  the  editor  of 
Milton  and  Dryden.  Some  years  since,  his 
valuable  library  was  sold  and  dispersed,  and 
many  of  the  books  were  brought  to  this  coun- 
try. A  small  copy  of  Bacon's  **  Advance- 
ment of  Learning "  that  belonged  to  him, 
well  printed  and  well  bound  (and  Mitford 
seems  to  have  been  fastidious  in  his  taste  for 
elegant  books),  fell  to  our  modest  share  of  this 
treasure,  and  we  confess  that  it  is  always 
pleasant,  in  spite  of  our  prejudices,  to  sec  the 
exqui^^itcly  delicate  writing,  fine  and  clear  as 
copperplate,  and  yet  with  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  human  hand,  in  which  Mitford's 
notes  are  written.  Often,  too,  they  are  amus- 
ing, or  contain  information  that  Mitford  had 
come  across  in  bye-ways,  as  in  the  following : 
*'  In  Holkham  Library  is  a  Presentation  Copy 
of  the  *  Novum  Organon,'  1620,  to  Coke;  the 
following  note  appears  in  Coke's  writing  : 

*  £dw.  Coke.    Ex  dono  aathorls 

auctori  consilium, 
lostaorare  paras  vctoram  docnmenta  Sophornm, 
Instaura  logos,  justitlam  quo  prios.* 

In  this  first  edition  is  a  figure  of  a  ship 
passing  between  the  Pillars  of  Hercules :  this 
ship  Coke  sarcastically  conceits  as  *  The  Ship 
of  Fooles,'  and  has  written  this  distich  over  it. 

*  It  doeerveth  not  to  l>o  read  In  schools, 
But  to  be  freighted  in  the  ship  of  Fooles.' 

This  is  an  interesting  item  in  the  social  his- 
tory of  these  two  famous  mcn^  and  t\\<i  V«Ar 
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neas  of  Coke's  verse  shows  how  well  the  muse 
revenged  herself  upon  him  for  his  hatred  of 
her  chosen  son. 

In  his  advertisement  prefixed  to  his  edition 
of  Milton,  Mitford  says  that  the  copy  of  Jon- 
son's  Milton  formerly  owned  by  Bentley  now 
belongs  to  him,  and  that  the  famous  emenda- 
tions published  by  the  great  scholar  are  all 
written  on  the  margins,  besides  a  large  num- 
ber of  additional  ones  that  have  never  yet 
been  printed.  It  would  be  a  curious  subject 
for  an  idle  investigator  to  tell  us  how  many 
famous  men  have  been  in  the  habit  of  writing 
and  marking  in  their  books,  and  how  many 
books  have  had  their  origin  in  notes  collected 
in  this  way.  Perhaps  the  most  memorable 
scribblings  of  this  sort  are  the  famous  sketches 
in  illustration  of  Dante's  Commedia,  which 
Michel  Angclo  is  said  to  have  made  upon  the 
margms  of  his  copy,  and  which,  on  some  oc- 
casion or  other,  were  lo£t  at  sea. 


The  Reverend  Newman  Hall  has  been 
writing  down  his  reminiscences  of  America, 
and,  among  other  things,  he  gives  us  a  story 
of  the  way  in  which  he  was  treated  at  no  less 
a  place  than  the  Tremont  House  in  Boston, 
thovgh  the  gross  overcharge  he  complains  of 
would  doubtless  have  been  made  at  many  of 
the  hotels  in  our  country  that  are  proudest  of 
calling  themselves  first-class  establishments. 
Mr.  Hall  should  have  been  informed  by  his 
friends,  all  of  whom,  if  they  had  travelled  hi 
the  country,  knew  very  well  that  by  a  first- 
class  hotel  in  America  is  meant  a  place  where 
the  highest  possible  charges  are  made  for  the 
least  possible  services,  and  the  least  personal 
comfort.  Hotel  keeping  in  America  has  now 
become  a  mere  speculation,  nothing  more, 
and  the  problem  presented  to  the  owners  is — 
and  very  successively  is  it  being  solved,  too — 
to  raise  the  premium  to  the  very  highest 
point  that  it  is  found  the  public  will  bear,  to 
duninish  the  comforts  given  in  exchange  for 
the  money  paid,  to  the  lowest  point  consistent 
with  keeping  up  appearances,  and  to  drop  off 
the  body  politic  as  soon  as  they  are  gorged. 
They  then  sell  out  to  a  new  set  of  leeches,  and 
the  gome  begins  again.  The  extortion  com- 
plained of  by  Mr.  Hall  we  do  not  believe  pe- 
culiar to  his  Boston  hotel;  it  is  the  rule, 
doubtless,  at  all  the  other  Boston  houses,  as 
it  is  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
and  the  other  large  cities  of  the  Union.  To 
go  to  a  first-class  hotel  in  New  York  city,  and 
to  get  into  a  hack  in  the  same  city,  are  things 
only  to  be  thought  of  by  those  who  are  rich 
enough  to  be  indifferent  to  the  cost  of  living, 


or  too  proud  to  betray  that  they  are  not 
indifferent.  It  is  the  same  if  one  goes  to  a 
first-class  restaurant  Let  him  calculate  ever 
80  closely  and  accurately,  from  the  few  data 
furnished  him,  and  he  will  find  that  the  pro- 
prietor's calculations  are  made  after  a  very 
different  arithmetic  from  liis  own.  If  he  be 
bent  upon  going  to  these  places,  he  must  dis- 
miss from  his  mind  all  care  for  the  cost,  live 
without  counting  it  beforehand,  and  never 
allow  himself  to  think  of  it  afterward. 

In  this  way  he  will  not  only  enjoy  that  peace 
of  mind  that  comes  from  an  undisturbed  diges- 
tion, but  he  will  propitiate  the  clerk,  the 
wuters,  and  the  porters ;  and  the  man  who 
can  once  succeed  in  doing  this,  may  live  in 
any  hotel  he  chooses,  as  long  as  be  can  keep 
on  doing  it.  The  rule  is  simple :  pay,  with  a 
cheerful  countenance,  every  thing  that  is  de- 
manded ;  give  gratuities  at  every  step  for  the 
slightest  services,  or  for  none  at  all ;  ask  for 
nothing  out  of  the  common ;  make  no  com- 
plaint to  anybody  of  anybody  else,  and  per- 
haps, on  your  leaving,  the  bUnd  bejewelled 
and  pomatumed  clerk  will  offer  bis  hand  to 
his  impoverished  guest  This,  however,  is 
not  to  be  depended  upon  as  certain.  There 
are  clerks  who  make  it  a  rale  never  to  shake 
hands  with  any  one  who  has  not  lived  six 
months  in  their  hotels,  or  whom  they  have 
any  reason  to  suspect  is  going  away  because 
he  cannot  afford  to  stay  any  longer. 


In  England,  a  subscription  has  been  for 
some  time  on  foot,  to  erect  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Leigh  Hunt  in  the  cemetery 
of  Eeusall  Green,  where  he  lies  buried  with 
so  many  other  distinguished  men,  and,  like 
so  many  others,  without  any  stone  to  mark 
his  grave.  Mr.  George  W.  Childs  of  PhiU- 
delphia,  the  well-known  publisher,  hearing 
that  the  sum  of  £80  was  wanted  to  complete 
the  necessary  amount,  offered  to  pay  so  much 
as  his  contribution  ;  but  by  the  time  his  gen- 
erous intentions  were  made  known  in  Eng- 
land, the  money  had  all  been  subscribed. 
Indeed,  one  can  but  wonder  a  little  that  there 
should  ever  have  been  question,  in  a  country 
so  rich  as  England,  and  among  a  people 
who  owe  so  many  happy  hours  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  pen,  as  to  the  possibiUty  of 
raising  money  for  a  monument  to  this  delight- 
ful writer.  He  was  the  last  of  a  group  of 
men  whose  words  fill  a  notable  page  in  the 
history  of  English  literature.  He  was  the 
friend,  the  no  less  honohjd,  than  he  was  be- 
loved, companion  of  them  all.  He  had  his 
failuigs,  but  they  only  seemed  to  draw  his 
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frieods  nearer  to  liim,  and  eycn  his  enemies — 
for  he  had  them,  toj— had  to  draw  upon  their 
invention  for  damaging  accusations.  He  was 
accused  of  being  conceited,  and  no  doubt  in 
his  youth  he  hiid  himself  open  to  that  charge, 
but  it  was  a  conceit  that  did  nobody  any 
harm,  and  that  had  such  a  really  solid  foun- 
dation of  learning  and  accomplishment  that 
it  might  well  be  pardoned.  Conceited  he 
might  have  been,  but,  with  time  and  ex- 
perience and  suffering,  that  wore  away ;  one 
thing  neither  time,  nor  experience,  nor  suffer- 
ing could  touch  —  his  innate  kindness  of 
heart,  his  substantial  goodness  of  disposition. 
That,  everybody  acknowledged,  and  although 
at  the  time  he  published  his  celebrated  book 
on  Byron,  he  was  accused  by  the  poet's 
worshippers  of  having  betrayed  his  friend, 
those  who  had  the  right  to  judge  him,  knew 
that  Leigh  Hunt's  devotion  to  his  friends 
never  failed.  Lord  Byron  was  never  his 
friend  in  any  true  sense,  nor  was  he  ever  his 
benefactor,  though  he  did  play  the  patron  in 
his  own  unpleasant  and  ungenerous  way.  The 
best  proof  of  the  truth  of  Byron's  portrait,  as 
drawn  by  Leigh  Hunt,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  it  agrees  substantially  with  the 
verdict  of  time.  All  the  disinterested  testi- 
mony that  has  been  furnished  with  regard 
to  Byron's  character,  agrees  with  what  Leigh 
Hunt  told  us  in  1828.  Doubtless,  Hunt's 
weakest  point  was  his  inability  to  make 
money  or  to  manage  it,  and  he  had,  on  the 
whole  subject,  notions  which  it  pleased  the 
English  public,  and  which  it  would  of  course 
please  our  own  public,  to  call  queer !  It  is 
sfud,  and  it  may  be,  truly,  that  Dickens  has 
caricatured  Hunt  under  the  name  of  Harold 
Skimpole,  but  it  is  impossible  to  take  this 
creation  as  in  any  way  standing  for  Leigh 
Hunt.  It  may  embody  all  his  foibles,  but  it 
leaves  out  of  the  reckoning  all  his  strength. 
No  man  ever  secured  a  place  in  the  world's 
heart,  or  in  the  world's  respect,  by  mere 
foibles,  and  by  the  great  majority  of  lovers 
of  good  reading,  in  both  the  English-speaking 
worlds,  Hunt  was  both  loved  and  respected. 
The  truth  is,  that  his  mind  was,  happily  for  us 
all,  not  uf  the  practical  turn,  and  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  think  enough  about  money 
to  contrive  ways  of  saving  it.  Neither  could 
he  bring  himself  to  think  it  meSi  to  take 
money  when  he  needed  it,  and  it  was  offered 
him  by  wealthy  friends  out  of  pure  friend- 
ship. He  acknowledges,  with  a  glow  of 
pride,  that  he  had  been  obliged,  over  and 
over  again,  to  Shelley,  though  he  does  not 
actually  name  him.    Surely  faults  like  these, 


if  they  are  decided  to  be  faults,  may  easily  be 
pardoned  to  a  man  who  has  given  so  much 
happmess  to  the  world  as  Leigh  Hunt.  But, 
after  all,  it  is  permitted  us  to  thmk  these 
traits  evidences  of  an  unworldly  spirit,  and 
of  a  mind  absorbed  in  pursuits  that  could 
not  thrive  if  its  owner  was  too  .much  dis- 
tracted with  worldly  cares.  Besides,  this 
want  of  providence,  if  it  ever  existed  in  any 
uncommon  degree,  of  which  we  have  no  proof, 
can  hardly  have  been  characteristic  of  Hunt 
in  his  later  life,  for  his  tastes  were  always 
delicate  and  simple,  and  he  was  very  indus- 
trious. He  had  no  vices,  in  the  cant  mean- 
ing of  that  phrase,  was  thoroughly  trained  to 
literary  work,  and  knew  well  how  to  use  his 
varied  store  of  information.  He  must  have 
been  delightful  company.  Nothing  can  be 
more  delightful  than  his  books,  in  their  way. 
It  is  pleasant  to  the  publisher  of  this  journal 
to  remember  that  he  first  gave  the  **  Imagina- 
tion and  Fancy"  and  '^Tho  Indicator  and 
Companion  "  to  the  American  public.  How 
many  bright  hours  of  youth  have  been  made 
brighter  by  the  sweet  fancies,  the  cheerful 
humor,  the  gay  wit,  the  large  charity  of 
this  man's  pages!  Into  how  many  hearts 
has  not  the  great  lesson  of  his  Abou-ben- 
Adhem  sunk  and  borne  gracious  fruit  ?  No 
one  of  us,  who  love  him  for  the  sake  of  by- 
gone days,  but  will  throw  a  flower  upon  his 
grave. 


Pbodablt  no  city  in  the  world  was  ever 
more  splendidly  and  fortunately  placed  than 
New  York,  with  her  magniCcent  bay  and  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Hudson  River. 
Leaving  out  of  consideration  its  lack  of  those 
poetic  and  historic  associations  with  which 
time  has  clothed  and  beautified  or  sanctified 
the  banks  of  some  other  rivers,  and  looking 
only  at  its  natural  advantages,  there  are  few 
streams  more  worthy  of  admiration  than  the 
one  that,  through  nearly  every  variety  of 
scenery,  flows  in  an  almost  direct  line  fof 
nearly  two  hundred  miles,  and  enters  the  sea 
at  our  very  doors.  In  the  course  of  time,  and 
not  far  in  the  future  either,  there  will  have 
sprung  up  along  the  line  of  this  noble  river, 
from  Albany  to  New  York,  a  succession  of 
villages  at  short  distances  apart,  every  one  of 
which  should  have  had  its  public  promenade, 
or  common,  or  rural  park,  where  the  inhabi- 
tants could  have  assembled  to  eiyoy  the  air 
and  the  landscape.  Ten  years  ago,  if  we  had 
made  this  remark,  we  might  have  been  laugh- 
ed at,  but  no  one,  unless  he  be  an  engineer, 
will  laugh  at  us  now.    It  is  not  too  much  to 
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